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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Mr.  Roscoe's  merits  as  a  Digester  are  already  well  known  to  the  Pro- 
fession, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  in  his  Digest  of  Criminal 
Evidence,  he  has  evinced  his  usual  ability,  fidelity,  and  research.    Not 
only  has  lie  clearly  unfolded  and  explained  the  general  principles  of  this 
branch  of  the  science  of  legal  evidence,  for  the  use  of  the  student,  but  he 
has  supplied  -what  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  a  complete  vade  mecum  to 
tlie  criminal  lawyer.     The  nature  of  criminal  practice,  which  allows  the 
advocate  no  time  for  study  or  research,  renders  such  a  work  peculiarly 
valuable,  and  the  arrangement  adopted  makes  immediate  reference  easy^ 
without  the  aid  of  the  Index.     In  this  respect  it  is  decidedly  preferable 
to  "M'Nally's  Evidence,"  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  merits,  the 
ensuing  volume,  from   the  number   and  importance   of  the  later  cases 
which  it  contains,  seems  calculated  entirely  to  supersede. 

The  American  Editor  has  endeavored  to  keep  in  view  the  object  of  the 
book,  and  to  give  all  the  important  cases  by  way  of  reference,  accompanied 
with  a  condensed  note  or  index  to  the  matter  where  the  text  does  not 
furnish  it.  If  he  has  succeeded  by  this  means  in  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  work  to  the  American  advocate,  as  a  book  of  immediate  reference,  his 
aim  has  been  accomplished.  He  has  added  also  references  to  the  editions 
of  English  Common  Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  published  in  this 
country,  and  to  the  Fifth  American  Edition  of  Starkie  on  Evidence, 
wherever  the  reference  in  the  text  has  not  been  to  the  Second  London 
Edition,  the  entirely  new  and  improved  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  that 
valuable  Treatise  in  the  last  London  and  American  editions  rendering  it 

necessary. 

G.  S. 

Philadelpliia,  December,  1835. 


NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


This  Second  American  Edition  has  been  prepared  from  the  Second 
London  Edition  with  Mr.  Granger's  additions.  These  consist  of  the  latest 
decisions  and  statutes,  and  are  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  work. 
Perhaps  as  the  book  is  to  be  considered  principally  as  a  manual  for  the 
practising  advocate,  and  its  great  merit  its  completeness  as  a  compilation 
and  arrangepient  of  law,  this  course  was  to  be  preferred  to  distinguish 
the  new  matter  from  the  original  text.  The  Second  London  Edition 
oomprbes  about  one  hundred  pages  more  than  the  First  Edition,  and  there 
is  of  course  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of  this  volume.  The 
American  Notes  have  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up,  and  further 
references  have  been  made  to  the  edition  of  English  Crown  Cases  published 
in  this  country. 

G.  S. 

PhUadelphia,  July,  1840. 


NOTE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


It  will  be  observed  that  this,  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  Third 
London  Edition,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  The 
American  Heferences  have  again  been  revised  and  brought  up,  and  the 
Work,  it  is  hoped,  made  still  more  worthy  of  that  patronage,  which  it  has 
hitherto  so  liberally  received. 

G.S. 

niiladelpliia.  May,  1B52. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  THIRD  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


In  this  edition  (in  which  the  editor  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Peter 
Bnrke)  the  statutes  are  brought  down  to  the  8  &  9  Victoria,  and  throughout 
the  work  a  reference  has  been  made  to  the  corresponding  Irish  enactments. 

The  selection  of  cases  comprises  the. following  reports: — 2  Moody's 
Crown  Cases;  2  Moody  and  Robinson,  Carrington  and  Marshman,  and  1 
Carrington  and  Kirwan's  Nisi  Prius  Cases ;  and  6  Queen's  Bench,  Part  2. 

Temple,  July  4th,  1846. 
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Hodge's  case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  227) 

Hodgkiss's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  298) 
(1 


Hodgson's  case  (1  Low.  C.  C.  236) 
Hodgson's  case  (Buss.  &  By.  C.  C.  211)  960. 

172.  170 
Hodgson's  case  (3  C.  &  P.  423)  448.  450 
Hodnett  y.  Foreman  (1  Stark.  90)  200 

Hogg's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  176)  69,  70 

Hoggin's  case  (Russ.  &  By.  145)  442 

Hoke's  case  (2  Buss,  by  Grea.  958)  161 

Holden's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  606)  164 

Holdcn's  case  (6  B.  &  Ad.  347)  260 

Holden's  case  (2  Ney.  &  M.  167)  260 

Holden's  case  (Buss.  &  By.  154)  605 

Holden's  case  (2  Taunt.  384)  ib. 

Holding's  case  (Archb.  Cr.  L.  102,  2d 

ed.)  173. 177 

Holdsworth  y.  Dartmouth,  Mayor  of 

(2  Moo.  &  B.  857)  179 

Holland's  case  (1  T.  B.  692)  804,  805 

Holland  y.  Beeyes  (7  C.  &  P.  36)  170 

Hollingberry's  case  (4  6.  &  C.  329)   99.  407.' 

412 
Holloway's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  524)  866.  691 
Holmes's  case  (1  Halo,  P.  C.  668]  271 

Holmes's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  1023)  ib. 

Holmes's  cases  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  256)  448 

Holt's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  618)  776 

Holtham's  case,  (2  Buss,  by  Grea.  958)  161 
Honeywood  y.  Peacock  (8  Campb.  196)  208 
Hood's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  281)  149 

Hooper's  case  (2  Buss,  by  Grea.  879)  63 

Boost's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  950)  499 

Hope's  case  (1  Moo.  &  R.  396)  67 

Hopkin's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  591)  694 

Hopper's  case  (3  Price,  495)  200 

Horford  y.  Morris  (2  Hagg.  431)  822 

Home  y.  Noel  (1  Campb.  61)  813 

Homer's  case  (1  Leach,  191)  898 

Hough's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  121)  98 

Hounsell's  case  (2  Moo.  &  By.  292)  886 

Houseman's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  180)  688 

HoTill  T.  Stephenson  (5  Bing.  498)  206 
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Howard's  case  (1  Moo.  &  R.  187)  7. 17 

Howard's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  604)  843 

Howard  ▼.  Canfidd  (6  Dowl.  P.  C.  417)  171 
Howard  t.  Smith  (8  Man.  &  G.  254)  8,  4 
Howarth's  case  (4  C.  &  P.  254)  50.  61 

Howeire  case  (6  C.  &  P.  148)     503.  518,  514 


Howeirs  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  405) 
Howell's  case  (1  C  &  K.  689) 
Howell's  case  (9  C.  &  P.  437) 


513 

83 

229 

599 

165 

44 

982 

2 

427 


Howell's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  825) 

Howell  T.  Lock  (2  Campb.  14) 

Howes's  case  (4  C.  &  P.  404) 

Howes's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  268) 

Hube's  case  (Peake  132) 

Hobe's  case  (5  T.  R.  542) 

Hack's  case  (1  Stark.  N.  P.  523)  28.  820,  821 

Huet's  case  (2  Leach,  821)  62.  94 

Hugget's  case  (Kel.  52)  753 

Hoggin's  case  (2  Str.  882)  728 

Httghes'scase(  2  East,  P.  C.  1002)  6.  262.  268 

(1  Cox,  C.  C.  247) 

(2  East,  P.  C.  491) 

(1  Leach,  406) 

Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38) 

f2  C.  &  P.  420) 

1  Moo.  C.  C.  370) 

[5  C.  &  P.  169) 

1  Lew.  C.  C.  800) 

(4  C.  &  P.  373) 

(1  Russ.  by  Orea.  21) 

i (6  Lew.  C.  C.  29) 

Hnghes  y.  Budd  (8  Dowl.  P.  C.  315) 
Haghes  t.  Rogers  (8  M.  &  W.  123) 
Haghill's  case  (2  Rass.  by  Orea.  225) 
Hugill's  case  (2  Russ.  by  Orea.  225) 
Holme's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  8) 
Homphrey's  case  (Carr.  &  M.  601) 
Handson  t.  Arundel  (Rob.  112) 
Hondson  t.  Arundel  (Bull.  N.  P.  240) 

0 


295 

847 

ib. 

ib. 

876 

440 

780 

899 

882 

956 

ib. 

11 

209 

629 

629 

141 

224 

202 

ib. 

Hungerford's  case  (2  East.  P.  C.  618)       368 

Hunt's  case  (8  B.  &  Ad.  566.  573)  4,  5.  10. 

84,85 
Hunt's  case  (Hindm.  Supp.  to  Deac.  C. 

L.  1583)  2^ 

Hunt's  case  (3  B.  &  A.  444)  260 

269 
444 


!? 


Hunt's  case  (I  Cox,  C.  C.  177) 
Hunt's  ca^ie  (8  C  Si  P.  642) 

Hunt's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  93)    709.  744.  787 

Hunt  V.  Massey  (5  B.  &  Ad.  902)  16 

Hunter's  case  (4  C.  &  P.  128)  9 

Hunter's  case  (3  C.  &  P.  591)    226,  227.  247 

Hunter's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  5in  512 

Hunter's  ease  (2  East,  P.  C.  928)  ^82 

Hunter's  case  (2  Leach.  624.)  ib. 
Huntingtower  t.  Gardiner  (1  B.  &  G. 

297)  827 

Hurd  T.  Martin  (Cowp.  331  )  98 

Kurd  Y.  Moring  (1  C.  &  P.  372)  190 

Hurley's  case  (2  Moo.  &  R.  473)  493 

Hurry's  case  (1  Loft's  Oilb.  Ey.  571)  817 

Harry's  case  (1  Leach,  343)  921 

Hurse's  case  (2  Moo.  k  R.  360)  898 

Hutchinson's  case  (2  B.  k  C.  608,  n.)  29 
Hutchinson's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  412)  640.  917 

Hutchinson  y.  Birch  (4  Taunt.  619)  758 

Hyam's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  441)  842 

Hjman'g  cam  (2  Leach,  926)  870 


Hyman*s  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  782) 


870 


ILDERTON  V.  Dderton  (2  H.  Bl.  145)      820 

lie's  case  (Hardw.  118)  811 

niingworth  v.  Leigh  (4  Gwil.  1618)  26 

ImaKon  v  Cope  (6  C.  &  P.  193)  298 

In  re  Smith  ^Mont.  &  B.  208)  807 

Inee's  case  (I  Leach,  842)  921 

Inoledon's  case  (13  East,  127)  799 

Ingram's  case  (1  Salk.  384)  957 

Ingram  y.  Dade  (16  East,  57)  166 
Ingram  y.  Dade  (Phil.  Ey.  150,  8th  ed.)     i^. 

Ireland  y.  Powell  (Peake  Ey.  15)  26 

IrYing  Y.  Motley  (7  Bingh.  543)  684 

Isaac's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  108 U  278 

Isaac's  case  (1  Russ.  by  Orea.  ol)  888 

lYen's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  213)  795 

JACKSON'S  case  (2  Russ.  by  Orea.  801)  118 

case  (7  C.  &  P.  773)  235 

case  (3  Campb.  870)  467 

case  (1  Moo.  C.  137J       607.  618 

case  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  270)  825 

case  (R.  &  R.  487)  861 

case  (1  East,  P.  C.  Add.  21)  902. 

'  909 

case  (1  Leach,  267)  928 

Jackson  y.  Benson  (1  Y.  &  J.  32)  217 

Jackson  y.  Thompson  (2  Q.  B.  887)  204 

Jacob's  case  (1  Leach,  310)  62 

Jacob's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  140)  810.  319 
Jacob's  case,  R.  k  R.  831)  926 

Jacob?  Y.  Lee  (2  Moo.  &  R.  38)  11 

James's  case  (Show.  327)  201 

James's  case  (3  C.  k  P.  222)  229 

James's  case  (1  C.  &  K.  530)  287.  816 

James's  case  (7  C.  &.  P.  553)  606.  512 

James's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  941)  580 

James's  case  (1  Leach,  53)  ib. 

James's  case  (8  C.  k  P.  181)  672 

James's  case  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  293)  ib. 

James's  case  (5  C.  k  P.  153)  886 

James  y.  Camfibell  (5  C.  &  P.  372)  289 

J' Anson  y.  Stuart  (1  T.  R.  748)  651 

J' Anson  y.  Stuart  (I  T.  R.  754)  796 

J' Anson  y.  Stuart  (1  Russ.  by  Orea.  826)  ib. 
Jarvis's  case  (2  Moo.  k  R.  40.)  156 

JarYis's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  7)  360 

Jeans's  case  (1  C.  &  K.  539.)  876 

Jelf  Y.  Oriel  (4  C.  &  P.  22)  114 

JeUyman's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  604)  159.  925 
Jenk's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  514)  107.  866 

Jenkins's  case  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  114)  25 

Jenkins's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  492)  52 

Jenkins's  case  (1  Cox.  C.  C.  117)  158 

Jenkins's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  244J  354 

Jenning's  case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  130)  788 

Jenning's  case  (i  C.  k  P.  249)  861 

Jensen's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C  434)  444 

Jepson's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  115)  936 

JerYis's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  156)  232.  868 

Jesus's  College  y.  Oibbs  (1  Y.  &  Col.  155)  9 
Jobling's  case  (Russ.  k  Ry.  525)  860 

Johns's  case  (1  Leach,  504  n.)  152 

Johns's  case  (1  East,  P.  C.  368)  28.  80,  81 
Johns's  case  (1  Phil.  £y.  304,  8th  ed.)  ib. 
Johns's  case  (7  G.  &  P.  824)  628 
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16 

ib. 

408 

89.62 

66 

60.66,66 

102.  109 

166.  233 

226 


Johnson's  case  (7  East,  66)                 12.  661 

case  (2  Russ.  by  Grea.  899)  63 

case  (Willes,  426)  142 

case  (8  M.  &  8.  689)  282 

case  (1  Wils.  326)  238 

— : case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  178)  247 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  488)  841 

case  (Ruse.  &  Ry.  492)     669.  921 

case  (1  Lew.  164)  704 

Johnson  y.  Lawson  (2  Blng.  86)  26 

Johnson  y.  Lawson  (9  B.  Moore,  188)  ib. 

Johnson  y.  Leigh  (6  Taunt.  240)  769 

Johnstone's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  786)  107.  109 
Joliffe's  case  (2  B.  &  C.  64) 
Joliffe's  case  (3  B.  &  R.  240) 
Joliffe's  case  (4  T.  R.  286) 
Jones's  case  (Kuss  &  Ry.  162) 

case  (2  C.  &  P.  629) 

case  (2  Ross.  649) 

case  (2  B.  &  Ad.  611) 

case  (2  Campb.  132) 

case  h  Leach,  102) 

case  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  7)  ib. 

case  (8  East,  84)  227 

ease  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  94)  282 

case  (8  C.  &  P.  776)  ib. 

r-  case  (6  C.  &  P.  891)  240 

case  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  808)  280 

case  (4  B.  &  Ad.  846)  802 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  409)        860.  862 

[1  Leach,  637)  862 

2  Russ.  by  Grea.  140)  874 

4  C.  &  P.  217)  432 

'8  C.  &  P.  288)  448 

7  C.  &.  P.  883)  ib. 

1  Leach,  204)  601 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  888)  ib. 

case  (4  Taunt.  808)  ib. 

case  (1  Leach,  867)  606 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  868)  ib. 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  961)        621.  680 

case  (3  Campb.  230)  670 

case  (7  C.  &  P.  161)  699 

case  (2  Russ.  by  Grea.  66)  619 

case  (2  Str.  1146)  806 

case  (7  Mod.  410)  ib. 

case  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  146)  ib. 

case  (Peake,  N.  P.  87)  821 

case  (1  Leach,  189)  904 

case  ?2  East,  P.  C.  714)  ib. 

case  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  24)  966 

Jones  and  Beyer's  case  (Kel.  62)  869 

Jones  and  Dayis's  case  (1  Leach,  479)  166 
Jones  and  Palmer's  case  ( 1  Leach,  866)  607. 641 
Jones  and  Palmer'scase  (2 East,  P.  0.  991)  ib. 

Jones  y.  Edward's  (M'Clel.  &  Y.  149)  11 

Jones  y.  Mason  (1  Stra.  888)             186.  207 

Jones  y.  Steyens  (1  Price,  1261)  668 

Jordan'b  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  48)  826 

Jordan's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  482)  846.  848.  864 
Jordan's  case  (9  C.  &  P.  118) 


Jordin  y.  Crump,  (8  M.  &  W.  782) 
Jory  y.  Orchard  (2  B.  &  P.  80) 
Journeyman  Tailors'  case  (8  Mod.  11) 


Joyce's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  411) 
Jtidd's  case  (1  Leach,  484) 
Jndd's  case  (2  Eaat»  P.  C.  1018) 


860 
926 

10 
407 
896 
288 

ib. 


Judd's  case  (2  T.  B.  266)  288 

KAIN'S  case  (8  C.  &  P.  187)       96.  910.  988 
Keate's  case  (Comb.  408)  726 

Keate's  case  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  616)  ib. 

Keene  y.  Beaumont  (2  B.  &  P.  288)  10 

Kelby  y.  Wilson  (Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  178)  684 
Kelly's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  113)  707 

Kelly's  case  (R.  &  R.  421) 
Kelsey's  case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  46) 
Kempton  y.  Cross  (Hardw.  108) 
Kempton  y.  Cross  (B.  N.  P.  246) 
Kfindrick's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  184) 
Kenrick's  case  (6  Q.  B.  49) 
Kensington  y.  luglis  (8  East,  289) 
Kerr's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  176) 
Kessal's  case  (1  C.  &  P.  437) 
Kilminster's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  228) 
Kimberty's  case  (1  Ley.  62) 
Kinder's  case  (2  East,  P.  CI.  866) 
King's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  332) 
King's  case  (4  Inst.  181) 
King's  case  (1  Cor.  C.  C.  86) 
King's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  123) 
Kingston's  case  (4  C  &  P.  887) 
Kingston's  case  (Duchess  of)  (11  St  Tr. 

243)  189.  191.  826 

Kingston's  case  (Duchess  of)  (20  How 

St  Tr.  676) 
Kinnear's  case  (2  Moo.  &  R.  177) 
Kinnersley's  case  (1  W.  Bl.  294) 
Kirkham's  case  (8  C.  &.  P.  116) 
Kirkwood's  case  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  108 
Kirkwood's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  304 
Kirwan's  case  (81  How.  St  Tr.  671 , 
Kitchen's  case  (R.  &  R.  96) 
Kitchen  y.  Man  waring  (Andr.  821) 
Kitchen  y  Manwanng  (7  C.  &  P.  648) 
Knell's  case  (Barn.  K.  B.  806) 
Knewland's  case  (2  Leach,  730) 
Knight's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  610) 
Knight's  case  (Boc.  Abr.  lib.  A.  2) 
Knight's  case  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  168) 
Khill's  case  (6  B.  &  A.  929) 
Koop's  case  (6  Ad.  &  E.  198) 
Kroehl's  case  (2  Stark.  N.  P.  848) 


872 
168 
204 
ib. 
667 

407.  419 

171 

48.  694 

686.  788 
666 
412 
621 

214.  872 

878 

406 

493 

89 


ib. 

623 

650 

784 

91,  92 

614 

6 

780 

129 

ib. 

662 

903.  912 

866.  691 

664 

688.  718 

823 

812 

421 

LACIE'S  case  (2  Hale,  P.  19)  266 

Lacon  y.  Higgins  (3  Stark.  N.  P.  178)  820 
Lacon  y.  Higgins  (8  Dow  &  Ry.  N.  P. 

88)  822 

Lafone's  case  (6  Esp.  164)  166 

Lamb's  case  (2  East,  P.  C  664)  692 

Lambe's  case  (2  Leach,  664)  38.  64.  66.  74 
Lambert's  case  (2  Campb.  898)  88.  89.  649 
Lane's  case  (1  East,  P.  C.  208)  716 

Lane  y.  Degberg  (B.  N.  P.  19)  290 

Langhom's  case  (V  How.  St  Tr.  497)  289 
Langley's  case  (6  Mod.  126)  661 

Langstafife's  case  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  162)  730 
Lapier's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  819)  689.  896 
Lara's  case  (2  East,  P.  C  667)  881.  467 

Lara's  case  (6  T.  R.  666)  ib. 

Lara's  case  (2  Leach,  6o2)  ib. 

Lautour  y.  Teesdale  (8  Taunt  880)  821 

Layender's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  666)  600 

Layender's  case  (1  Leach,  261)  ib. 
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zxm 


lATey's  case  (I  Leach,  158) 


891 
Utc/s  case  (1  East,  P.  C  166)  ib. 

Law's  ease  (Alison,  P.  C.  L.  588)  150 

Uwley^e  (Lady)  ease  (B.  N.  P.  287)         151 
Lawley's  case  (2  Str  904)  669 

Lswley's  case  (1  Buss,  bj  Grea.  182)         ib. 
Lawrence's  case  (4  C.  &.  P.  281)  869 

Lawrence  t.  Hedger  (8  Taunt  14)  745 

Lay  ▼.  Lawson  (4  A.  k  £.  795)  664 

Laycock^s  case,  4  C.  &  P.  826)  821 

Layer's  case  (12  Vin.  Abr.  96)  4.  9 

Layer's  case  (16  How.  8t.  Tr.  215)    66.  85. 

175.  177 
Leach  t.  Simpson  (5  Mee.  &  W.  809)  2 

Lea*8  case  84 

Ledbitter's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  76)  405 

Leddington's  case  (9  C.  &  P.  79)  774 

Lee's  case  (Riiss.&  Ry.  864)  160 

(2  Lew.  C.  C.  154)  182 

(6  C.  &  P.  586)  220 

(2  Lew.  C.  C.  276)  229 

(2  M'NaUy,  684)  418.  416 

(1  Leach,  258)  498 

(1  Leach,  416)  549 

(5  Esp.  128)  664 

(2  Russ.  by  Grea.  649)  828 

Lee  T.  BerreU  (8  Campb.  887)  195 

Lee  T.  Gansell  (Cowp.  8)  186 

Lee  y.  Ridson  (7  Taant  191)  618 

Leach's  case  (8  SUrk.  60)  441 

Leefe's  case  (2  Campb.  184)  815.  820 

Lwfe's  case  (4  B.  &  C.  852)  815 

Leggett's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  191)  715 

Leigh's  case  (2  East,  P.  G.  694)  596 

Leigh's  case  (1  Leach,  411)  ib. 

Le  Merchand  8  case  (1  Leach,  800)  9 

Leonard's  case  (1  Leach,  92)  401 

(1  East,  P.  C.  170)  ib. 

Lennox's  case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  268)  891 

LcTct's  case  (Cro.  Car.  538)  766 

Leri  T.  Levi  (6  C.  &  P.  240)  410 

Levy's  case  (2  Stark.  N.  P.  458)  110 

Levy's  case  (4  C.  &  P.  241)  596 

Levy  V.  Edwards  (1  C.  &  P.  40)  293 

Levy  V.  Pope  (Moo.  k  Mai.  410)  189 

Leward  v.  Baseley  (1  Ld.  Raym.  62)         291 
Leward  v.  Baseley  (1  Salk.  407)  ib. 

Lewen's  case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  161)  247 

Lewis's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  161)  49.  63 

case  (Arch.  C.  L.  365)  192 

case  (4  Esp.  225)  176 
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888 
881 
492 
521 
811 
Lewis  V.  Gement  (8  B;  &  A.  702)  664 

Uwis  V.  Sapio  (Moo.  &  M.  89)  208 

Lewis  V.  Walter  (8  B.  &  C.  188)  658 

Lewis  V.  Walter  (4  B.  &  A.  613.)  664 

Leibman  v.  Pooley  (1  SUrk.  N.  P.  168)      18 
Lincoln's  case  (R.  &  R.  421)  810 

Lindo  V.  Belisario  (1  Hagg.  225,)  818 

Lindsey's  case  (AUs.  C.  L.  527)  178 

LiadMy's  case  (8  Chitw.  Barn.  189)         447 
8  eaat  (FluL  Bt.  481,  8th  «d.)        48 


case  (1  C.  &  K.  419) 
ease  (2  C.  &  P.  628) 
case  (Sayer,  105) 
case  (Post.  116) 
case  (2  East,  P.  C.  957) 
case  (1  Str.  70) 


Lister  v.  Briestly  (Wightw.  67) 
Lithgo's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  357) 
Little's  case  (Russ.  k  Ry.  430) 
Lloyd's  case  (4  C.  &  P.  233) 

case  (6  C.  &  P.  393) 

case  (Cald.  415) 

case  (1  Campb.  260) 

case  (1  C.  k  P.  801) 

(2  East,  P.  C.  1122) 


ease 


case  (4  Esp.  200) 
case  (6  C.  k  P.  818) 


Lloyd  v.  Passingham  (16  Yes.  64) 
Loader's  case  (2  Russ.  by  Grea.  1 
Locker's  case  (5  Esp.  107) 


Lockett's  case  (1  Leach,  94) 
Lockett's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  940) 
Lockett's  case  (7  C.  k  P.  800) 
Lockhart's  case  (1  Leach,  386) 
Logan  V.  Burton  (5  B.  &  C.  518) 
Loggin's  case  (2  Str.  75) 
LoUey's  case  (Russ.  k  Ry.  287) 


Lone's  case  ^2  Str.  920) 
Long's  case  ^7  C.  &  P.  315 


Long's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  179 
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866 
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492.  526 
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51 
562 
806 
826 
806 
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Long's  case  (4  C.  &  P.  398)       688.  717,  718 

Longden's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  228)  728 
Longstreeth's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  137)  607. 618 

Loom's  case  (1  Moo.  C  C.  160)  103.  378 

Lovatt's  (Lord)  case  (9  St.  Tr.  689)  166 

Lovatt's  (Lord)  case  (8  St.  Tr.  580)  416 

Love's  case  (5  How.  St.  Tr.  113)  181 

Loveless's  case  (1  Moo.  k  R.  849)  801 

Loveless's  case  (6  C.  k  P.  596)  801,  802 

Lovell's  case  (2  Moo.  &  R.  236)  452 

Lovell's  case  (2  Moo.  k  R.  40)  781 

Lowe  V.  Joliffe  (1  W.  Bl.  365)  178 

Lucas  V.  Nockles  (10  Bing.  182J  684 

Lucas  V.  Novosilieski  (1  Esp.  297)  168 

Luokup's  case  (Willes,  425)  142 

Luce's  case  (MS.  1889)  630 

Lutterell  v.  Reynell  (1  Mod.  282)  184,  186 

Lynch's  case  (6  C.  k  P.  824)  704 

Lynn's  case  (2  T.  R.  733)  428 

Lyon's  case  (1  East,  P.  C.  469)  821 

case  (1  Leach,  185)  860 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  497)  ib. 

case  (Russ.  k  Ry.  265)  498.  521 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  938)  534 

case  (2  Leach,  597)  ib. 

M.\BEL'S  case,  (9  C.  k  P.  474)  291,  298 
Macalley^s  case  (9  Rep.  67)  100. 108.  700 
Macauley's  case  (Co.  Litt.  282  a.)  ib. 

Mackally's  case  (9  Co.  69  b.)  756 

Mackally's  case  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  627)  ib. 
M'Arthur's  case  (Peake,  N.  P.  155)  812 

M*Carthy's  case  (2  Russ.  by  Grea.  764)  86 
McCarthy's  case  (Car.  &  M.  625)  227 

Macarty's  case  (2  Ld.  Raym.  1179)  418 

Macarty's  case  (2  East^  P.  C.  833,)  ib. 

Macauley's  case  (1  Leach,  287,)  898 

Macbride  v.  Macbride  (4  Esp.  242)  176 

McCartney's  case  (AUs.  P.  C.  L.  514)  28 

M*Carty's  case  (M'NaUy  on  Ev.  45)  67.  62 
M*Craw  v.  Gentry  (3  Camp.  282)  208 

M*Cully's  case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  272)  108.  878 
MOuUy's  case  (2  Moo.  C.  G.  84)  ib.* 
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M'Daniel's  case  (1  Leach,  45)  408 

M'Daniel's  case  (Post.  321)  897 

M'Dermott's  case  (R  &  R.  356,)  781 

M'Donagh's  case  (Carr.  Sup.  23)  G45 

M'Dougall  V.  Claridge  (1  Camp.  267)  664 
Macewen's  case  (Alis.  147)  706 

M'Gahey  v.  Alston  (Tyrw.  &0r.  981)  7. 12. 17 
M'Ouire's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  1002)  6 

M'lntosh's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  942)  625.  527 
Mcintosh's  case  (2  Leach,  883)  ib. 

M'Intoth's  case  (2  Russ.  by  Grea.  352)  ib. 
H^Kenzie's  case  (Alis.  P.  C.  L.  514.)  23 

M'Keron's  case  (2  Russ.  by  Grea.  639)  817 
Mackerel's  case  (4  C.  &  P.  448)  680 

M*Leod  V.  Wakley  (3  C.  &  P.  311)  658 

Macklin's  case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  225.)  762 

M*Loughlin'8  case  (8  C.  &  P.  685)  782 

M^Makin's  case  (R.  k  R.  333)  872 

Mackmichael's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  755)  799 

M^Milan's  case  (Alis.  P.  C  L.  147)  706 

M'Namee's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  388)  597.  599 
M'Naughten'scase  (Russ.  by  Grea.  925)  180 
M'Naughten's  case  (8  Scott,  N.  R.  595)  948 
M*Naughten's  case  (1  C.  &  K.  130)  949 

M'Pherson  v.  Daniels  (10  B.  &  C.  272)  661 
M'Rue's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  641)  862.  865 

Madden's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  277)  232.  877 
Maddeson  v.  Shore  (5  Mod.  355)  117 

Maddock's  case  (2  Russ.  by  Grea.  499)  491 
Maddox's  case  (2  Russ.  by  Ry.  92)  696.  627 
Major's  case  (2  Leach,  772)  933 

MaiUng's  case  (8  G.  &  P.  242)  236 

Maloney's  case  (Matth.  C.  L.  157)  63 

Maloney  v.  Bartley  (8  Camp.  210)  172 

Many.  Carey  (3  Salk.  155)  205 

Manner's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  801)  215.  393 

Manning's  case  (Sir  T.  Raym.  212)  683 

Manning's  case  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  581)  ib. 
March's  case  (1  C.  &  K.  496)  287 

Margett's  case  (2  Leach,  930)  357 

Mark's  case  (13  East,  157)  800 

Marriott's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  425)  724 

Marsh's  case  (6  A.  &  £.  236)  192 

Marsh's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  182)  281.  957 
Marsh  t.  Colnet  (1  Esp.  665)  205 

Marshall's  case  (1  C.  &  M.  147)  70 

Marston  v.  Downes  (6  Car.  &  P.  881.)  8.  117 
Marston  v.  Downes  (1  A.  &  E.  331)  8 

Martin's  case  (2  Moo.  k  R.  140)  40 

case  (1  Lew.  C  C.  104)  92.  26 

case  (Alis.  P.  C.  L.  486)  187 

case  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  123)  288.  295 

case  (9  C.  &  P.  213.  215)  ib. 

case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  108)  350 
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oMe  (6  C.  &  P.  562) 
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ib. 
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704.  706 
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688.  736 

ib. 
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Mason's  case  (R.  &  R.  419)  899 

Maugham  y.  Hubbard  (8  B.  &  C.  14)  171 
Mawbey's  case  (6  T.  R.  638)  245.  407,  408 
Mawgridge's  case  (Kel.  128)  782.  767 

case  (Moo.  C.  C.  179)  866 

case  (2  Ld.  Raym.  1489)        767 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  796)  835 

Mawsen  v.  Hartsink  (4  Esp.  102)  177 

Maye's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.    796)  836 

Mahew's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  815)  826 

Maynard's  case  (2  East,  P.  G.  601)  856 

Maynard's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  240)  887 

Mayne  v.  Fletcher  (9  B.  &  C.  382)  657 

Mazagora's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  291)  21.  506 
Mead's  case  (2  B.  &  C.  600)  28,  29 

Mead's  case  (4  C.  k  P.  635)  626 

Mead's  case  (2  Stark.  N.  P.  205)  686.  750 
Mead  y.  Robinson,  (Willes,  346)  205 

Mead  v.  Young  (4  T.  R.  28)  490 

Meade's  case  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  185)  292.  772 
Meakin's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  297)  684.  954 

794.  798 


131 
201 
123 
604 
ib. 
32 
63.  57 


Medley's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  292') 

Mee  V.  Reid  (Peake,  N.  P.  23) 

Mcek's  case  (9  C.  &  P.  613) 

Meekins  y.  Smith  (1  H.  BL  636) 

Meer's  case  (1  Show.  50) 

Meer's  case  (2  Russ.  by  Grea,  226) 

Megson's  case  (9  C.  &  P.  418) 

Melen  y.  Andrews  (M.  &  M.  336) 

Mellishe's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  80.        439.  441 

Mellor^s  case  (Russ.  &  R.  144)  153.  254 

Mellor's  case  (1  B.  &  Ad.  82)  663 

Melyille's  (Lord)  case  (24  How.  St.  Tr. 

683)  198 

Merceron's  case  (2  Stark.  N.  P.  866)  49 

Meredith's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  589)  288.  295.  866 
Meredith's  case  (R.  &  R.  46)  805 

Merriman  y.  Chippenham  (Hund.  of)  (2 

East,  P.  C.  709)  899 

Merry  y.  Green  &,  Dewes  (10  Law  J.  R. 

M.  C.  154)  693 

Merry  y.  Green  &  Dewes  (7  M.  &  W. 

628)  594 

Messingham*8  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  257)  869.  873 
Metcalfs  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  433)  627.  633 
Meynell's  case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  122)  46 

Meyson's  case  (9  C.  &  P.  420)  23 

Mezphael's  case  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  120)  703 

Mezphael's  case  (9.  C.  &  P.  856)  702 

Middlehurst's  case  (1  Burr.  400)  101 

Middleton  y.  Janyers  (  2  Hagg.  441)         822 

Sauverin  (2  Hagg.  437)  320 

Middlecroft  y.  Gregory  (2  Phill.  365)  316 
Midwinter's  case  (Fost.  App.  415)  215 

Mildrore's  case  (Leach,  412)  131 

Miles  y.  Rose  (5  Taunt  705)  16 

Millar's  case  (i  C.  &  P.  666)  646 

Millar  y.  Henrick  (4  Campb.  155)  180.  209 
Millard's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  245)  91.  93 

MiUer's  case,  (2  W.  Bl.  797)  137 

case  (3  Wils.  427)  179.  814 

Mill's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  140)  39 

Milner  y.  Maclean  (2  C.  &  P.  18)  482 

Minshall's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  576)  230 

Minton's  case  (1  M'Nally,  886)  80 

Minton's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  1021)  109.  276 
Mitchell's  case  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  20)  806 
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MitchcU'a  case  (4  C.  &  P.  251)  806 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  936)  628 

Mitchell  T.  Rabbetts  (2  Taunt.  91)  267 

Moffan's  ca&e  (1  Leach,  431)  601.  628 

MoffatVs  case  (2  East,  964)  ib. 

Mogg's  case  (4  C.  &  P.  864)        88.  876,  877 
Moir  8  case  (1828)  769 

Moises  T.  Thornton  (8  T.  R.  307)  207 

Monkton  ▼.  Att-Gen.  (2  Russ.  &  M.  168)   26 
Monroe  v.  Twisleton  (Peake,  Ev.  6th  ed.)   148 
'  ~  10. 
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Moor's  case  (6  East,  419) 
Moor's  case  (Lew.  C.  C.  90) 
Moore's  case  (Matth.  C.  L.  167) 

case  (7  C.  &  P.  270) 

case  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  37) 

case  h  Moo.  C.  C.  122) 

case  (1  Leach,  314) 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  679) 

case  (3  B.  &  Ad.  184) 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  682) 

case  (1  Leach,  287) 

Morfit's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  307) 
Morgan's  case  (1  Moo.  &  R.  134,  n.) 
Morgan's  case  (1  Leach,  54) 
Morgan  ▼.  Bridges  (2  Stark.  N.  P.  314) 
Morgan  v.  Edwards  (6  Taunt.  394) 
Moriarty  t.  Brooks  (6  C.  &  P.  684) 


MorJey's  case  (Kel.  66) 

J,  P. 


801 

447 

63 

168 

161 

401 

612 

ib. 

798 

841 

898 

687 

209 

131 

169 

112 

782 

70.  683 

683.  726 

ib. 

78 

188 

200 

200.  813 

376.  956 

794 

876 

Morris  t.  Hanson  (2  Moo.  &  By.  892)         11 


case 
case 


i! 


Hale,  P.  C.  466) 
East,  P.  C.  283) 
Morphew's  case  (2  M.  &  S.  602) 
Morre  ▼.  Tyrrell  (4  B.  &  Ad.  870) 
Morris's  case  (B.  N.  P.  239) 

case  (Burr.  1189) 

case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  270) 

case  h  B.  &  Ad.  441) 

case  (1  Leach,  109) 


Morris  V.  MiUer  (1  W.  Bl.  632) 
Morrison's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  22) 
Morrison  y.  Kelly  (1  Blackst.  385) 
Morse's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  605) 
Morton's  case  (Russ.  &  R.  19) 

case  (2  East,  P.  C.  966) 

case  (1  Leach,  268) 


4.  317 
686 
224 

54.  64 

816 

498 

ib. 

61 

80.  83.  708 

206 

376 

784 

696 


Mosey 's  case  (1  Leach,  268  n.) 
Mosley's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  97) 
Mothersell's  case  (1  Str.  93) 
Mott's  case  (1  Leach,  78) 
Mouotford's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  441) 
Mucklow's  case  (I  Moo.  C.  C.  160) 
Madie's  case  (1  M.  &.  R.  128)  812.  818.  814 
Mnllett  V.  Hunt  (3  Tyrw.  876)  119 

Munday's  case  (2  Leach  860)  619 

Monday's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  594)  619 

Man  T.  Godbolt  (8  Ring.  294)  18 

Mnrlis's  case  (Moo.  &  M.  515)  169 

Murphy's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  306)  1. 17. 168.  169 
Murphy's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  297)  283.  416 

Murphy's  case  (6  C.  &  P.  103)  716.  789 

Murray's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  496)  861 

(Matth.  Dig.  C.  L.  90)        414 

(1  Moo.  C.  C.  276)  446 

(5  C.  &  P.  145)  ib. 

Murray  ▼.  the  Queen  (1  Cox.  C.  C.  202)  812 
Mvmy  T.  Scoter  (6  Bing.  414)  667 

Mony's  OMe  (6  Bing.  414)  667 

8 


Murrow's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  466) 
Muscott's  case  (10  Mod.  194) 
Muscott's  case  (2  Russ.  603) 
Mynn  v.  Joliffe  (1  Moo.  &  R.  826) 
Mytton's  case  (1  East,  P.  C.  411) 


784 

42 

ib. 

188 

788 


NAILOR'S  case  (1  East,  P.  C.  277)  768 

Naagan  Swendsden's  case  (14  How.  St.  Tr. 

559)  161 

Napper's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  44)  112 

Nash's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  386)  558 

Neale's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  168)  159 

Neil's  case  (2  C.  &  P.  485)  793 

Nepean  v.  Doe  d.  Knight  (2  M.  &  W.  894)  122 
Nettleton'p  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  259)  444 

Neville's  case  (Peake,  91.  93)  792 

Newill's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  323)  280 

Newton's  case  (1  Car.  &  K.  469)  224 

Newton  t.  Harland  (1  M.  &  G.  644)  488 

Newton  v.  Harland  (1  Russell  by  Greaves, 

805) 
Nibb's  case  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  28) 
Nichol's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  130) 
Nichol's  case  (9  C.  &  P.  267) 
Nichol's  case  (1  B.  &  Ad.  21) 
Nichol  V.  Dowding  (1  Stark.  81) 
Nicholv.  Parker  (14  East,  881) 
Nicholson's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  6C9) 
Nicholson's  case  (2  Leach,  610) 
Nicholson's  case  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  800) 
Nixon's  case  (7  C.  &  P.  442) 
Noakcs's  case  (5  C.  &  P.  .320) 
Noble  V.  Adams  (7  Taunt.  39) 
Norden's  case  (Fost.  129) 
Norris's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  69) 
North's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  1022) 
Northam  v.  Latouche  (4  Carrington  &  P. 

140)  204 

Norton's  case  (Russ.  &  Ry.  610)  104 

Norton's  case  (8  C.  &  P.  671)  910.  929 

Nutbrown's  case  (Fost.  77)  851 

Nutbrown's  case  (2  East,  P.  C.  496) 
Nute's  case  (C.  Burn.  tit.  Confess.) 
Nute's  case  (2  Russ.  648) 
Nutt's  case  (Fitzg.  47) 


ib. 

104 

288 

296.  776 

817.  819 

167 

26 

618 

ib. 

884 

916,  917 

159 

684 

908 

619 

277 


ib. 

41 

ib. 

663 


OAKLEY'S  case  (4  B.  &  Ad.  307)  483 
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Bathwick  (2  B.  &  Ad.  639) 
Batty  (2  Moo.  C.  C  257) 
Bawm  (1  Coz,  C.  C.  34) 
Bawm  (1  C.  &  K.  144) 


Beaman  (Carr.  &  M.  595)  601 

Bear  (Carth.  408)  511 

Bearcock  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  187)  440 

Beard  (8  C.  &  P.  148)  507 

Beckett  (1  M.  &  R.  526)  783 

Benedict,  St.,  InhabitanU  of  (4  B.  & 
Aid.  450)  834.  578 

Bennett  (R.  &  R.  289)  363 

Billingshurst  (3  M.  &  S.  250)  315 

Bird  (9  C.  &  P.  44)  842.  638 

Birmingham  (8  B.  &  C.  20)  816 

Birmingham  (2  M.  k  R.  230)  316 

Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Rail- 
way Company  (9  C.  &  P.  469)        885 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Rail- 
way Company  (3  Q.  B.  223)   575.  857 
Birmingham  Railway  (1  Carr.  N.  & 

H.  317)  568 

Bishop  (Car.  &  M.  302)  809 

Blake  (6  Q.  B.  123)  419 

Bloomfield  (Car.  &  M.  537)  475 

Boddingham,  Inhab.  of  (8  D.  &  B. 

732)  187 

Boden  (1  C.  &  E.  895)  893 

Botfield  (Carr.  &  M.  151)  567 

Botolph,  St  Minister,  &c.  of  (1  W. 
Bl.  443)  880 

Bowden  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  285)  438 

Bowden  [1  C.  &  K.  147)  ib. 

Bowen  (Car.  &  M.  149)  785 

Bowler  (Car.  &  M.  559)  829 

Box  (9  C.  &  P.  126)  616 

Boynes  (1  C.  &  K.  65)  829 

Boyne8(l  C.  &  K.  173)  919 

Brampton,  Inhab8.of  (lOEast,  282)  321. 

324 
Brice  (Russ  &  Ry.  450)  348 

Brimilow  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  122)  861 

Broughton,  Gt.,  Inhabs.  of  (2  Moo. 

&  R.  444)  579 

Brookes  (1  Ross  by  Grea.)  863 

Brookes  (Carr.  &  M.  544)  ib. 

Brown  (11  Mod.  273)  577 

Buccleugh  (Duchess  of)  (1  Salk.  858) 
Buckeridge  (4  Mod.  48)  576 

Buckeridge  (2  Saund.  159  )  ib. 

Buckeridge  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  858)    ib. 
Buckingham  (Marquess  of) 

(4  Campb.  189)  102.  831 

Bucknall  (2  Ld.  Raym.  792)  883 

Bucks,  Inhabs.  of  (12  East,  204)    329, 

830 
Buncombe  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  183)  956 

Burdett(4B.  &  A.  161)  14 

Burridge  (2  Moo.  &  R.  296)  985 

Burton-upon-Trent  (8  Maule  &  S. 
587)  816 

Cain  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  204)  635 

Cain  (Carr.  &  M.  309)  ib. 

Cambridge,  St.  GUes  (5  M.  &  S.  260) 

574,  676 
Cambridgeshire  (4  A.  &  E.  Ill)  565 
Campbell  (1  C.  &  K.  82)  697 

Canfield,  Gt.  (6  Esp.  136)  566 

Canniif  (9  C.  &  P.  589)  685 

Carrutbers  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  189)  982 

Carter  (7  C.  &  P.  184)  606 


TABLB    OP    0A8B8. 


It.  Ctrter  (1  C.  ft  K.  741) 

—  Ctrter  (1  Den.  C.  C.  65) 

—  Carter  (1  C.  &  K.  173) 

—  Case  (2  St&rk.  Et.  60b) 

—  Cwpar  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  101) 

—  Caspar  (9  C.  &  P.  289) 

Castell  Careinion  (8  East,  78) 

Cabtleton  (6  T.  R   236) 

Chadwick  (Moo.  &  R.  545) 

—  Challeikor  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  855) 
Chapman  (1  C.  &  K.  119) 

Cbedworth,  Inhabs.  of  (9  C.  &  P. 

285) 
<^  Chelicombe,  Inhabs.  of  (2  Moo.  &. 

R.811) 

Chnstian,  (1  Car.  &  M.  888) 

Christey  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  239) 

Garkc  (2  Stark.  N.  P.  244) 

Clifton  (5  T.  R.  498) 

CiWingcr  (2  T.  R.  268) 

Codrin^^on  (1  C.  &  P.) 

Collins  (2  Moo.  &  R  461) 

Collins  (9  C.  &  P.  456) 

ConneU  (1  C.  &  K.  190) 

Copcland  (Carr.  &  M.  616) 

Coxhead  (1  C.  &  K.  628) 


200. 


489. 


466. 
885, 


Crawford  (1  Den.  C.  C.  100) 
Creed  (1  C.  &  K.  68) 
Crompton  (3  C.  &  P.  418) 
Crossley  (2  Moo.  &  R.  17) 
Crosaley  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  164) 
Crowhurst  (1  C.  &  K.  370) 
Crumpton  (Carr.  &  M.  597) 
Cmse  et  ox.  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  58)  295. 

Cruse  et  ux.  (8  C.  &  P.  541) 
-  Cmse  et  nx.  (1  Russell  by  QreaTes, 
780) 

Cuddy  (1  C.  &  K.  210) 

Cullen  (9C.&P.  681) 

Cumberworth  (3  B.  &  Ad.  108) 

Cumock  (9  C.  &  P.  730) 
.  DaTies  (9  C.  &  P.  427) 
•  DaTis  (8  C.  &  P.  759)  556. 

Dawson  (2  East,  P.  C.  978) 

Day  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  207) 


Denio  ^7  B.  &  C  620) 
Dent  (1  C.  &  K.  249) 


Dent  (i  Cox,  C.  C.  15) 


-  Derbyshire,  Inhabs.  of  (2  Q.  &  D. 

97) 

-  Deron,  Inhabs.  of  (Ry.  &  M.  N.  P. 

144) 

-  DUworth  (2  Moo.  k  R.  581) 

-  Doran  (1  Leach,  538) 

-  Douglas  (1  C.  &  K.  670) 

-  Dowlin  (N.  P.  C.  170) 

-  Dowlin  (5  T.  R.  318) 

-  Downshire  (Marchioness  of)  (4  A. 

&  £.  432) 
•  Downshire  (Marquess  of)  (4  A.  &. 

£.  698)  565. 

Draper  (1  C  &  K.  176) 
Dunn  (1  C.  &  K.  730)  234. 

Dunn  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  297) 
I>yer  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  118) 


507 
ib. 
919 
785 
869 
869 
136 
18 
489 
438 
488 

579 

579 
822 
466 
868 
572 
148 
469 
518 
649 
890 
474 
886, 
887 
784 
450 
484 
470 
ib. 
644 
296 
778 
784 
296 

ib. 
741 
875 
526 
581 
520 
658 
614 
296 

18 
478 

ib. 

880 

881 
779 
228 
200 
814 
817 

566 

579 
779 
811 
ib. 
286 


B.  T.  Eardisland  (2  Campb.  494) 

Eastington  (5  A.  &  E.  766) 

Bathers  (Carr.  &  M.  246) 

Eaton  (2  T.  R.  89) 

Ecclesfield  (1  B.  &  A.  359) 

Edge  Lane  (4  A.  &  E.  728) 

Edmonton  (4  Moo.  &  R.  24) 

Edmunds  (6  C.  &  P.  164) 

Edwards  (8  C.  &  P.  611) 

Edwards  (Cox,  C.  C.  82) 

EUicombe  (6  C  &  P.  422) 

EUicombe  (1  M.  &  R.  260) 

Ellis  (6  B.  &  C.  146) 

Ellis  (Carr.  &  M.  1564) 

Else  (Russ.  &  Ry.  142) 

Emmons  (2  M.  &  R.  279) 

Eriswell  (3  T.  R.  710) 

Evans  (Carr.  &  M.  632) 

Evans  (Carr.  &  M.  298) 

Ewington  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  228) 

Farleigh  East  (6  D.  &  R.  158) 

Fellowes  (1  C.  &  K.  115) 

Ferguson  (Hardw.  870) 

Flannagan  (Russ.  &  Ky.  187) 

Flecknow  (1  Burr.  461) 


577 
577 
688 
241 
888.  574 
572 
568 

89 
721 
899 
2S% 

ib. 
244 
829 
894 
941 
69.77 
596 
917 
818 

12 
811 
242 
351 
678 
865 
242 
416 
280 
466 
839 
554 
506 


Folkes  (2  Moo.  &  R.  460) 
Fowle  (2  Ld.  Raym.  1452) 
Frost  (9  C.  &  P.  129) 
Fry  (1  Leach,  111) 
Fully  (9  C.  &  P.  227) 
Gardner  (1  C.  &  K.  628) 
Oarratt  (6  C.  &  P.  869) 
Greach  (9  C.  &  P.  499) 
Gerrish  and  Brown  (2  Moo.  C.  G. 

219)  897 

Oiddins  (Carr.  &  M.  684)  '  899 

GUbert  (1  C.  &  K.  84)  487 

Glamorgan,  Inhabs.  of  (2  East,  866) 

830.  884 
Gloucestershire,  Justices  of  (4  A.  & 

E.  689)  225 

Gloucestershire,  Inhabs.  of  (Carr.  & 

880 

587 
466 
966 
885 
620 
601 
812 
241 


M.  506) 
Godfrey  (8  C.  &  P.  863) 
Golde  (2  Moo.  &  R.  426) 
Goldshede  (1  C.  &  K.  667) 
Goldthorpe  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  244) 
Gooch  (8  C.  &  P.  298) 
Goode  (Carr.  &  M.  695) 
Gooding  (Carr.  Jfc  M.^97) 


558 


Green  (1  Wil.  W.  &  H.  86) 
Goodfellow  and  others  (1  C.  &  K. 

724) 
Goodfellow  and  others  (1  Carr.  k  M. 

669)  811. 820 

Goodfellow  and  others  (1  Den.  C.  C. 

81)  ib. 

Gordon  (9  C.  &  P.  786)  822 

Gregory  (1  C.  &  K.  228)  244.  268 

Gruby  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  249)  466 

Gruncell  (9  C.  &  P.  865)  889 

Guttridge  (9  C.  &  P  471)  296 

Hall  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  821)  301.  643 

Hamilton  (2  Cox,  C  C.  244)  470 

Hamilton  (1  C.  &  K.  212)  988 

Hammersmith,  Inhabs.  of  (I  Stark. 

857)  142.  566.  578 


TABLB    OF    CASBS. 


R.  T.  Hammond  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  60)    128.  280. 

892 


Hammond  (1  C.  &  K.  808 
Handley  (Carr.  &  M.  647 


? 


ib. 
687 
642 

ib. 


ib. 
602 
904 
779 
876 


.  Hannon  (9  C.  &  P.  11) 
.  Hannon  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  77) 

•  Hanover  Square,  St.  George's  (8 

Campb.  222)  671 

•  Hanson  (Carr.  k  M.  884)  607 

•  Hanson  (2  Mood.  C.  C.  246)  ib. 
.  Harbone  (2  A.  &  E.  644)              16.  22 

•  Harley  (1  C.  &  K.  89)  848 

-  Harris  and  Lloyd  (1  Carr.  &.  K. 

179)  626 

-  Hams  and  Llojd  (Carr.  &  M.  661) 

887 
.  Hart  (7  C.  &  P.  128)  269 

-  Hanrey  and  Caylor  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  21) 

I     840 
.  Harvey  and  Caylor  (9  C.  &  P.  868)  698 

•  Hastingfield  (2  M.  &  S.  668)  678 
.  Hatfield  (4  A.  &  E.  166)  666.  672 
■  Hawdon  (11  Ad.  k  £.  148)  242 

-  Hawdon  (8  P.  &  D.  44) 

-  Hawkes  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  60) 

-  Ilawtin  (V  C.  &  P.  281) 

-  Haydon  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  184) 

-  Hayes  (2  Moo.  &  R.  166} 

-  Hayward  (1  Carrington  &  K.  806) 

600.  616 

-  Hayward  (R.  &  R.)  78)  781 

-  Heanor,  Inbabs.  of  (1  K^ew  Sess.  C. 

466)  679 

-  Heath  (2  Moo.  C.  a  83)  600.  627 

-  Hemp  (6  C.  &  P.  468)  823 
-*  Henderson  (Carr.  &  M.  828)             466 

-  Hendon,  Inbabs.  of  (4  B.  &  Ad.  628) 

888.  836 

-  Henry  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  118)  910 

-  Hepworth  (8  B.  &  Ad.  110)  672 

-  Hepworth  (1  Lew.  C.  C.  160)  ib. 

-  Hewins  (9  C.  &  P.  786)  822 
Hickling,  Inh.  of  (1  Cox  C.  C.  248)  679 

"        ""'  887 

944 
606 
878 
868 
691.  697 
241.  242 
704 
867 
786 


Hicks  (2  Moo.  &  R.  602) 
Higginson  (1  C.  &  K.  129) 
Hill  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  30) 
Hinley  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  12) 
Hodgson  (R.  &  R.  211) 
Hogg  (2  Moo.  &  R.  880) 
Holden  (6  B.  &  Ad.  847) 
Holland  (2  Moo.  &  R.  861) 
Holroyd  (2  M.  &  K.  889) 
Holt  (7  C.  &  P.  618) 
Holy  Triuity,  Inbabs.  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  (7  B.  &  C.   611) 

-,  (1  M.  &  R.  444) 


R.  V.  Hughes  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  190) 

Hughes  h  Cox.  C.  C.  247) 

Hunt  (3  B.  &  Aid.)  444) 

Hunt  (3  B.  &  Aid.  666) 

Hunt  (2  Chit.  Rep.  180) 

Hunt  (81  How.  St.  Tr.  876) 

Huxley  (Carr.  &  M.  696) 

Hyam(7C.  &  P.  441) 

Jackson  (1  C.  &  K.  884) 

Jackson  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  82) 

Jagger  (1  East,  P.  C.  465 j 
(7  '       "      ~ 


I 


4 

ib. 

Hopkins  (Carr.  k  M.  264)         '       264 

Hornby  (1  C.  &  K.  806)  616.  873 

Homsey  (Carth.  212)  677.  679 

(9  C.  &  P.  487) 

886 
Howell  and  others  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  44) 

863 
Hughes  (2  Russ.  by  Grea.  96)  637 

Hughes  (Carr.  &  M.  698)  ib. 

Hughes  (1  Carr  &.  K.  619)       811.  838 

826 


James  (7  C.  &  P.  663) 
James  (1  Russ.  by  Grea.  277) 
James  (1  C.  &  K.  680) 
Janris  (2  Moo.  &  R.  40) 
Jenkins  (9  C.  &  P.  38) 
Jeyes  (8  A.  &  £.  416) 
Johnson  (Carr.  &  M.  218) 
Johnson  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  264) 
Jones  (31  How.  St.  Tr.  315) 

•  Jones  (1  Den.  C.  C.  101) 

•  Jones  (4  B.  &  Ad.  846) 
Jones  (Carr.  &  M.  614) 

■  Jones  (Carr.  &  M.  611) 
-  Jones  (9  C.  &  P.  268) 


862 
866 
242 
416 
242 
657 
915 
842 
451 
600 
152 
5u7 
885 
780 

220.  781 
699 
247 
845 
466 
166 
267 
406 
826 
698 
776 
149 

242.  470 
30.5 
330 
335 
875 


675 


Kea  (11  East,  182) 

Kenrick  (6  Q.  B.  49) 

Kenrick  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  146) 

Kent,  Inbabs.  of  (2  M.  &  S.  613) 

Kerrison  (8  M.  &  S.  826) 

King's  Newton  (1  B.  &  Ad.  826) 

Kingsmoor  (2  B.  &  C.  190) 

Kingston  (Duchess  of)  (Cowp,  213)  241 

Kinnear  (2  Moo.  &  R.  119)  499 

Kirdford,  Inh.  of  (2  East,  659)  143 

Knatclibull  (1  Salk.  160)  242 

Lancashire,  Inhabitants  of  (2  B  & 

Ad.  813)  831 

Landulph  (1  Moo.  &  R.  393)  673 

Langford  (Carr.  &  M.  602)       882.  886 

Lawrence  (4  C.  &  P.  231) 

Leake  (6  B.  &  Ad.  469) 

Lee  (2  Moo.  &  R.  281) 

Leonard  (Archb.  C.  P.  240) 

Lever  (4  WU.  W.  &  H.  242) 

Lewes  (1  C.  &  K.  419) 

Lewis  (4  Burr.  2458) 

Lewis  (6  C.  &  P.  161) 

Lewis  (9  C.  &  P.  623) 

Lincoln  (City  of)  (8  A.  &  E.  66) 

Lindsay,  Inhabitants  of  (14  East 

817) 

Lines  (1  C.  &  K.  893) 

Liverpool,  Mayor  of  (3  East,  86) 

Lockett  (2  East.  P.  C.  490) 

Lockett  (1  Leach,  94) 

Longden  (Russ.  &  Ry.  228) 

Loudon,  Mayor  of  (1  Car.  U.  &  A.) 

73.  76 
210 
t;04 
649.  654 
829 
149 
667 
871 
746 


342 
663.  672 
617 
430 
242 
685 
241.  242 
778 
781 
832 

836 
864 
671 
626 
ib. 
728 


46) 
Longnor  (4  B.  &  Ad.  647) 
Lovell  (2  Moo.  &  R.  236) 
Lovett(9C.  &P.  462) 
Lucy  (Carr.  &  M.  611) 
Luffe  (8  East,  203) 
Lyon  (Ry.  &  Moo.  161) 
Lyons  (Carr.  &  M.  217) 
Mabel  (9  C.  &  P.  474) 


TABLE    OP    CASES. 


LT.MConncU  (1  C.  &  K.  371) 

—  M-Connell  (2  Moo    C.  C.  298) 

—  Mfcchvuelleth  (2  B.  &  C.  166) 

—  Maclier  (4  C.  k  P.  448) 

—  MM;iuiim  (1  Cox,  C.  C.  34) 

—  Madge  (9  C.  &  P.  29) 

—  Mansfield  (Carr.  &  M.  140) 

—  Mazcau  (9  C.  &  P.  676) 

—  Mazeau  (2  Ross,  by  Qrea.  370) 

—  Mead  (3D.  &  R.  301) 
Meadows  (1  C.  &  K.  399) 

—  Meek  (9  C.  &  P.  513) 

—  Mence  (Car.  &  M.  234) 

Merionethshire  (6  Q.  B.  343) 

Merionethshire  (1  New  S.  C.  316) 


499 
ib. 
676 
680 
608 
646 
633 
616 
ib. 
241 
266 
822 
839 
679 
337. 
769 
4 
933 
778 
ib. 
938 
674 


R.  T.  Page  and  Jones  (1  Rnss.  by  Oreayes, 

82)  894,  896 

Page  and  Jones  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  219)    ib. 

Paice  (1  C.  &  K.  73) 

Pancras,  St.  (Peake,  219) 

Parker  (Car.  &  M.  639) 

Parr  (2  Moo.  &  R.  346) 

Paul  (2  Moo.  &  R.  307) 

Pearce  (9  C.  &  P.  667) 

Pearson  (1  Moo.  C.  C.  318) 

Pearson  (6  C.  &  P.  121) 

Pearson  (2  Lew.  C.  C.  144) 


MerthvT  Tidvil  (1  B.  &  Ad.  29) 

Miard'(l  Cox,  C.  C.  22) 

Michael  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  120) 

Michel  (9  C.  &  P.  366) 

Middleditch  (1  Den.  C.  C.  92) 

MidTiUe  (4  Q.  B.  240) 

Middlesex,  Inhabitants  of  (3  B.  & 

Ad.  201)  231 
Middlesex,  Jufltices  of  (6  B.  &  Ad. 

113)  231 

Miller  (2  Moo.  C.  C.  249)  444 

Millis  (10  CI.  &  F.  534)  319 

Milton,  Inhabs.  of  (1  Carr.  &  K.  68)  956 

Mitchell  (6  Q.  B.  636)  252.  259 

Miien  (2  Moo.  &  R.  382)  676 

Moland  and  others  (2  Moo.  C.  C. 

276)  477 

Mole  (1  C.  &P.  417)  694 

Montague  (4  B.  &  C.  602)  16 

Morgan  (2  Str.  1049)  242 

Morris  (1  B.  &  Ad-  441)  669 
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A  DIGEST,  &c. 


The  general  rules  of  eyidence  are  the  same  in  criminal  and  in  civil  proceedings. 
'•There  is  no  difference  as  to  the  rules  of  evidence,"  says  Abbott,  J.,  "  between 
criminal  and  civil  cases;  what  may  be  received  in  the  one  may  be  received  in  the 
other;  and  what  is  rejected  in  the  one  ought  to  be  rejected  in  the  other." 
Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  165/  Murphy's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  306.^ 
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?nm&T7  evidence 
WriUen  instniinents  .       •  . 

HandwiiUng  .... 

HegatWe  evidence  of  consent 
Exceptions    ..... 

Eridence  of  persons  acting  in  public  capacity 

Admission  by  party 


Secondary  evidence 
When  admissible  in  general 
Notice  to  produce  in  general 

When  dispensed  with 
Form  of    •  .  • 

To  whom  and  when 
Consequence  of     • 
Loss  of  document 
As  to  degrees  of  secondary  evidence 


1 
6 
6 
7 

7 
7 


8 
9 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
18 


It  is  the  first  and  most  signal  rule  of  evidence^  that  the  best  evidence  of  which 
the  case  is  capable  shall  be  given;  for  if  the  best  evidence  be  not  produced,  it 
affords  a  presumption  that  it  would  make  against  the  party  neglecting  to  produce 
it.    Gilb.  Ev.  3;BuU.  N.  P.  293.(1) 

Primary  evidence-^-'written  tnstrumenUJ]  As  a  general  rule,  the  contents  of  a 
written  instrument  can  only  be  proved  by  the  production  of  the  instrument  itself, 

(1)  Taylor  v.  Biggs,  1  Peters  S.  C.  Bep.  596.  Cutbush  v.  Gilbert,  4  Serg.  &  Rawle,  551. 
DackwaU  t.  Wearer,  2  Ohio,  18. 


*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  iii.  291. 
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*  Id.  xxxiv.  402. 
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parol  evidence  of  them  being  of  a  secondary  or  inferior  nature.  (1)  But  this  rule 
is  not  without  many  exceptions.  In  general^  whenever  an  instrument  is  entered 
into  in  writing,  which  is  intended  by  the  parties  (testified  by  their  signatures)  to 
[  *2  ]  contain  *and  to  be  the  evidence  of  their  consent  or  agreement,  or  whenever 
there  exists  a  written  document,  which  by  the  policy  of  the  law  is  considered  to 
contain  the  evidence  of  certain  facts,  that  instrument  or  document  is  regarded  as 
the  best  evidence  of  the  agreement  or  facts  which  it  records;  and  unless  it  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  opposite  party,  and  notice  has  been  given  to  him  to  produce 
it,  or  it  be  proved  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents  is  not 
admissible.  Thus  where  a  man  makes  a  will  of  lands,  which  must  necessarily  be 
in  writing,  both  the  devisor  and  the  law  intend  that  that  writing  shall  be  the  evi- 
dence of  the  devisor's  intentions,  and  therefore  the  will  itself  must  be  produced ; 
neither  an  exemplification  under  the  great  seal,  nor  a  probate,  or  other  copy  being 
primary  evidence  of  the  devise.  B.  N.  P.  246.  In  the  same  manner  where  two 
parties  enter  into  an  agreement  in  writing,  that  writing  is  intended  by  them  to  be 
the  evidence  of  their  mutual  consent,  and  is  the  only  primary  evidence  of  that 
consent.     Brewer  v.  Palmer,  3  Esp.  213. 

Where  upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  house,  in  prder  to  prove  that  the 
house  was  insured,  the  books  of  the  insurance  office  were  produced,  in  which  there 
was  an  entry  to  that  eflfect;  Lord  Kenyon  ruled,  that  as  the  policy  was  the  best 
evidence,  the  prosecutors  could  not  give  any  evidence  from  their  books,  it  being 
inferior  evidence,  unless  notice  had  been  given  to  produce  the  policy.  Doran's 
case,  1  Esp.  127. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  records  and  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice, 
existing  in  writing,  are  primary  evidence  of  the  facta  there  recorded.  Thus  where 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  day  on  which  %  cause  came  on  to  be  tried,  Lord 
Ellenborough  said  that  he  could  not  receive  parol  evidence  of  the  day  on  which 
the  court  sat  at  nisi  prius,  as  that  was  capable  of  other  proof  by  matter  of  record. 
Thomas  v.  Ansley,  6  Esp.  80.  Vide  post,  Documentary  evidence.  So  on  an  in- 
dictment for  disturbing  a  protestant  congregation,  Lord  Kenyon  ruled  that  the 
taking  of  the  oaths  under  the  toleration  act,  being  matter  of  record,  could  not  be 
proved  by  parol  evidence.  Hube's  case,  Peake,  132.  On  an  indictment  under  the 
statute  8  &  9  Wm.  3,  c.  26,  81,  for  having  coining  instruments  in  possession, 
(repealed  and  re-enacted  by  2  Wm.  4,  c.  24,)  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the 
prosecution  was  commenced  within  three  months  after  the  offence  committed.  It 
was  proved,  by  pajol,  that  the  prisoners  were  apprehended  within  three  months, 
but  the  warrant  was  not  produced  or  proved,  nor  was  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
or  the  depositions  before  the  magistrate  given  in  evidence  to  show  on  what  trans- 
actions, or  for  what  offence,  or  at  what  time,  the  prisoners  were  committed.  The 
prisoners  being  convicted,  a  question  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
who  held,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the  prisoners  were  apprehended 
upon  transactions  for  high  treason  respecting  the  coin,  within  tltree  months  after 
the  offence  committed.     Phillip's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  C.  C.  B.  369.»    Where  the 


(1)  Hampton  v.  Windham,  2  Root,  199.  Benton  v.  Craig,  2  Miss.  198.  Cloud  t.  Patterson, 
1  Stewart,  894.  Campbell  v.  Wallace,  8  Yeates,  271.  United  States  v.  Bevbum,  6  Peters, 
862. 

If  a  witness  in  the  coarse  of  his  examination  be  asked  to  testify  respecting  a  transaction, 
before  the  question  is  answered,  it  is  competent  for  the  other  party  to  inquire  and  know 
whether  the  transaction  be  in  writing ;  and  if  it  be,  the  witness  cannot  be  permitted  to  gi?e 
parol  evidence  on  the  subject    Bice  t.  Bixler,  1  Watts  &  Serg.  445. 

»  1  £ng.  C.  C.  869. 
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deprvsition  of  a  witness  in  a  case  of  misdemeanor,  was  taken  under  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c.  63,  8.  3,  and  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  the  witness,  offered  parol  evidence 
of  an  admission  made  by  him  in  such  deposition,  the  court  held  that  the  evidence 
was  rightly  rejected.     Leech  v.  Simpson,  5  M.  &  W.  309. 

So  where  the  transactions  of  courts  which  are  not,  technically  speaking,  of 
record,  are  to  be  proved,  if  such  courts  preserve  written  *memorials  of  their  [  *3  ] 
proceedings,  those  memorials  are  the  only  authentic  modes  of  proof  which  the  law 
recognises.     3  Stark.  Ev.  1043,  1st.  ed.(l) 

Although  matters  of  record  and  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice,  when  com- 
mitted to  writing,  cannot  be  proved  by  parol,  they  may  be  proved  by  examined 
copies,  a  rule  founded  upon  a  principle  of  general  convenience.  In  the  same 
manner  examined  copies  of  public  books  are  admissible  without  producing  the 
originals.  Vide  post.  But  no  such  rule  exists  with  regard  to  private  documents, 
there  being  no  inconvenience  in  requiring  their  production. 

K  oral  evidence  of  an  agreement  be  given,  the  witness  may  be  asked  in  cross- 
examination,  whether  it  is  not  in  writing,  and  as  to  its  contents,  in  order  to  show 
that  parol  evidence  is  inadmissible.     Curtis  v.  Greated,  1  A.  &  E.  167.* 

It  has  been  held  that  the  admission  of  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence  is 
offered,  will  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  producing  a  written  instrument  where  it 
is  primary  evidence.  Bloxam  v.  Elsie,  Ry.  &  Moo.  187.^  Call  v.  Dunning,  4 
East,  53.  Cunliffe  v.  Sefton,  2  East,  187,  188.  Thus  where  to  prove  a  discharge 
under  the  then  insolvent  debtors'  act,  the  defendant  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  a 
Terbal  acknowledgment  by  the  plaintiff  himself.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  this 
was  insufficient,  as  the  discharge  might  be  irregular  and  void,  and  the  plaintiff 
mistaken ;  that  to  prove  a  judicial  act  of  this  sort,  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  and  give  in  evidence  the  order  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  by 
which  the  discharge  was  effected.  Scott  v.  Clare,  3  Camp.,  236.  But  it  has  been 
recently  decided,  that  what  a  party  to  the  record  says,  is  primary  evidence  against 
himself  as  an  admission,  although  it  relates  to  the  contents  of  a  written  paper  or 
deed,  and  although  the  contents  be  directly  in  issue  in  the  cause.  Slatterie  v. 
Pooley,  6  M.  &  W.  664.  See  also  Howard  v.  Smith,  3  M.  &  G.  254,«  post, 
p.  4.(2) 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  every  case  where  the  fact  that  is  to  be  proved  has  been 
committed  to  writing,  that  the  writing  should  be  produced.  Thus  where  a  memo- 
randum of  agreement  was  drawn  up,  and  read  over  to  the  defendant,  which  he 
assented  to,  but  did  not  sign,  it  was  held  that  the  terms  mentioned  in  it  might  be 
proved  by  parol.  Doe  v.  Cartwright,  3  B.  &  A.  326.*  So  where  a  verbal 
contract  is  made  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  is  put  into  writing  afterwards  by  the 
vendor's  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  recollection,  but  is  not  signed  by 
the  vendor,  it  may  be  proved  by  parol.     Dalison  v.  Stark,  4  Esp.  163.     So  facts 

(1)  Brush  v.  Taggart,  7  Johns.  19.  • 

(2)  "  It  may  be  laid  down  I  think  as  an  undeniable  proposition,  that  the  admissions  of  a 
partj  are  competent  evidence  against  himself,  only  in  cases  where  parol  eridence  would  be 
admissible  to  establish  the  same  facts,  or  in  other  words,  where  there  is  not  in  the  judgment 
of  the  law,  higher  and  better  eridence  in  existence  to  be  produced.  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
innoTstion  upon  the  rules  of  eridence,  to  g^ive  any  greater  effect  to  confessions  or  admissions 
of  a  party,  unless  in  open  court,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  dispense  with  the  production 
of  the  most  solemn  documentary  evidence."  Nelson,  J.,  in  Welland  Canal  Company  v.  Hatha- 
way, 8  Wend.  486.  The  Dutchess  Cotton  Manufactory  v.  Davis,  14  Johns.  828.  All  Saints 
Chareh  v.  Lovett,  1  Hall's  Reps.  191.  Jenner  v.  Joliffe,  6  Johns.  9.  Hasbrouck  v.  Baker, 
10  Johns.  249.     See  Day  y.  Seal,  14  Johns.  404. 

•  Eng.  Com.  I-aw  Reps.  xxviiL  68.        •»  Id.  jX.  468.        •  Id.  xlu.  189.        <  Id.  t.  806. 
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may  be  proved  by  parol,  though  a  narrative  of  them  may  exist  in  writing.  Thus 
a  person  who  pays  money  may  prove  the  fact  of  payment,  without  producing  the 
receipt  which  he  took.  Rambert  v.  Cohan,  4  Esp.  213.(1)  So  where,  in  trover, 
to  prove  the  demand,  the  witness  stated  that  he  had  verbally  required  the 
defendant  to  deliver  up  the  property,  and  at  the  same  time  served  upon  him  a 
notice  in  writing  to  the  same  e£fect.  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  produce  the  writing.  Smith  v.  Young,  1  Camp.  439.  So  a  person  who 
takes  notes  of  a  conversation  need  not  produce  them  in  proving  the  conversation. 
Thus  in  Layer's  case  for  high  treason,  Mr.  Staney,  an  under-secretary  of  state, 
gave  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  confession  before  the  council,  though  it  had  been 
[  "^4  ]  *taken  down  in  writing.  12  Yin.  Ab.  96.  And  although  what  is  said  by  a 
prisoner  whose  examination  is  regularly  taken  under  7  G«o.  4,  c.  64,  s.  2,  (vide 
post)  cannot  be  proved  by  parol,  yet  it  may  be  so  proved  where  the  written 
examination  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  an  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  taking  it. 
Reed's  case.  Moo.  &  Mai.  403.*  So  the  f&ct  of  a  marriage  may  be  proved  by  a 
person  who  was  present,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  produce  the  parish  register 
as  the  primary  evidence.  Morris  v.  Miller,  1  W.  Bl.  632.  So  the  fact  that  a 
certain  person  occupied  land  as  tenant  may  be  proved  by  parol,  although  there  is  a 
written  contract.  R.  v.  Lihab.  of  Holy  Trinity,  7  B.  &  C.  611;^  1  M.  &  R.  444. 
But  the  parties  to  the  contract,  the  amount  of  rent,  and  the  terms  of  the  tenancy 
can  only  be  shown  by  the  writing.  S.  C.  and  Strother  v.  Burr,  5  Bing.  136.° 
Doe  V.  Harvey,  8  Bing.  239.*  R.  v.  Merthyr  Tidvil,  1  B.  &  Ad.  29.«  However, 
the  verbal  statements  of  a  party  to  the  suit  as  to  the  terms  of  the  tenancy  are 
admissible  in  evidence  against  him,  although  the  tenancy  was  created  by  adopting 
the  terms  of  a  former  demise  in  writing.  Howard  v.  Smith,  3  M.  &  Q,  254;'  and 
see  Slatterie  v.  Pooley,  6  M.  &  W.  664,  ante  p.  3. 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  unlawfully  assembling,  the  question  was,  what  were 
the  inscriptions  and  devices  on  certain  banners  carried  at  a  public  meeting,  it  was 
held  that  parol  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  was  admissable  without  producing  the 
banners  themselves;  and  per  Lord  Tenterden,  << Inscriptions  used  on  such  occasions 
are  the  public  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  bear  and  adopt  them,  and 
have  rather  the  character  of  speeches  than  of  writings."  Hunt's  case,  3  B.  &  A. 
566.*  So  the  inscription  on  a  monument  may  be  proved  by  parol.  Doe  v.  Cole, 
6  C.  &  P.  359.»»(2) 

(1)  Southwick  Y.  Hayden,  7  Goweu,  884.  Heokert  v.  Haine,  6  Binn.  16.  Wishart  t. 
Downey,  15  Serg.  &  Rawle,  77. 

But  parol  eTidence  that  a  receipt  giyen  for  a  note,  acknowledged  that  the  note  was  in  tall 

gayment  of  goods  sold  is  inadmissible,  when  the  receipt  is  in  existence  and  no  measures  have 
een  taken  to  procure  it     Townsend  y.  Atwater,  5  Day,  298. 

(2)  In  order  te  prove  that  a  certain  ticket  in  a  lottery  had  drawn  a  blank,  a  witness  testi- 
fiea,  that  he  was  a  manager  of  the  lottery,  that  he  attended  the  drawing,  and  that  a  ticket 
with  the  combination  numbers  in  question,  drew  a  blank.  The  testimony  was  objected  to, 
because  the  appointment  of  a  manager  could  be  preyed  by  the  record,  because  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery  could  be  proved  only  by  the  managers'  books,  and  because  the  result  could  not 
be  ascertained  without  producing  the  scheme.  It  was  held  that  the  testimony  was  admissible. 
Bamum  y.  Bamum,  9  Conn.  242. 

The  rule  is  that  secondary  or  inferior,  shall  not  be  substituted  for  eyidence  of  a  higher 
nature  which  the  case  admits  of.  The  reason  of  that  rule  is,  that  an  attempt  to  substitute 
the  inferior  for  the  higher,  implies  that  the  higher  would  g^iye  a  different  aspect  to  the  case 
of  the  party  introducing  the  lesser.  <<  The  ground  of  the  rule  is  a  suspicion  of  fraud."  But 
before  the  role  is  applied,  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  considered,  to  make  a  right  appli- 
cation of  it ;  and  ^  it  shall  be  seen  that  the  fact  to  be  proyed  is  an  act  of  the  defendant, 

>  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxii.  841.        ^  Id.  xiy.  101.        >  Id.  xy.  891.        *  Id.  xxi.  286. 
•  Id.  XX.  887.  *  Id.  xUi.  189.  f  Id.  v.  887.  '  Id.  xxt.  438. 
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In  the  case  of  printed  doctunents,  all  the  impressions  are  originals,  or  in  the 
Ditnre  of  duplicate  originals,  and  any  copy  will  be  primary  evidence.  Thus  where, 
on  a  pxx>8ecation  for  high  treason,  a  copy  of  a  placard  was  produced  by  the  person 
who  had  printed  it,  and  offered  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  who  it  appeared 
had  called  at  the  printer's,  and  taken  away  twenty-five  copies,  it  was  objected,  that 
the  original  ought  to  be  produced,  or  proved  to  be  destroyed,  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  prisoner ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  was  admissible ;  that  the  prisoner 
had  adopted  the  printing  by  having  fetched  away  the  twenty-five  copies ;  and  that 
being  taken  out  of  a  common  impression,  they  must  be  supposed  to  agree  in  the 
contents.  <<  If  the  placard,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  "  were  offered  in  evidence 
to  show  the  contents  of  the  original  manuscript,  there  would  be  great  weight  in  the 
objection,  but  when  they  are  printed  they  all  become  originals ;  the  manuscript  is 
discharged  ;  and  since  it  appears  that  they  are  from  the  same  press,  they  must  be 
all  the  same."  Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  180.*  Semble,  that  parol  evidence 
is  admissible  of  a  printed  paper  affixed  to  a  wall  (cautioning  persons  not  to  attend 
an  illegal  meeting)  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  the  original  manuscript. 
The  usual  way  in  such  cases  is  to  give  a  copy  to  the  witness,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  a 
copy  of  what  he  saw.     Per  Gaselee,  J.  and  Park,  J.^  Fursey's  case,  6  C.  &  P. 

The  transaction  and  proceedmgs  of  public  meetings  may  be  proved  by  parol,  as 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  entered  into,  although  it  should  ^appear  that  the  [  *5  ] 
resolutions  have  been  read  from  a  written  or  printed  paper.  Thus  where,  in  a 
prosecution  against  Hunt  for  an  unlawful  assembly,  in  order  to  prove  the  reading 
of  certain  resolutions,  a  witness  produced  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
delivered  to  him  by  Hunt  as  the  resolutions  intended  to  be  proposed,  and  proved 
that  the  resolutions  he  heard  read,  corresponded  with  that  copy ;  this  was  held 
eofficient,  though  it  was  objected  that  the  original  paper  from  which  the  resolutions 
were  read  ought  to  have  been  produced,  or  that  a  notice  to  produce  it  ought  to  have 
been  given.  Hunt's  case,  3  B.  &  A.  568.^(2)  In  a  prosecution  on  the  Irish  con- 
vention act,  the  indictment  averred  that  divers  persons  assembled  together,  and 
intending  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  persons,  entered  into  certain 
resolutions  respecting  such  committee,  and  charged  the  defendant  with  certain  acts 
done  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  forming  that  committee,  and  carrying  the  reso- 
lutions into  effect.  To  prove  the  first  averment,  a  witness  was  called,  who  stated, 
that  at  a  general  meeting  (the  defendant  not  being  present)  the  secretary  of  the 
meeting  proposed  a  resolution,  and  read  it  from  a  paper.  The  proposition  was 
seconded,  and  the  paper  was  handed  to  the  chairman  and  read  by  him.  It  was 
objected  that  the  absence  of  the  paper  should  be  accounted  for,  before  parol  evidence 
of  the  contents  of  it  was  received.     But  the  majority  of  the  Court  were  of  opinion 

which  from  its  natare  ean  be  concealed  from  all  others  except  him  whose  co-operation  was 
necessary  before  the  act  could  be  complete;  then  the  admissions  and  declarations  of  the 
defeodant  either  in  writing  or  to  oUiers  in  relation  to  the  act  become  evidence.  The  U.  S. 
V.  Wood,  14  Peters,  481. 

The  mle  requiring  the  production  of  the  best  evidence,  is  applied  to  reject  secondary  evi- 
dence which  leaves  that  of  a  higher  nature  behind  in  the  power  of  the  party ;  it  is  not  applied 
to  r^eet  one  of  several  eye-witnesses  to  the  same  transaction.  U.  S.  v.  Gilbert,  2  Sumner,  19. 

The  contents  of  letters  which  are  lost,  may  be  shown  by  any  one,  without  accounting  for 
the  Don-prodoction  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  written.  Drisk  v.  Davenport,  2  Stew. 
2W. 

(1)  A  printed  advertisement  cannot  be  read  without  search  after  the  original  manuscript 
8w€igarC  v.  Lowncsster,  14  Serg.  &  Rawle,  200. 

(*i)  See  Moor  v.  Greenfield,  4  Greenl.  44. 

•  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  iU.  281.  ^  Id.  zxv.  298.  «  Id.  v.  877. 
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that  this  was  not  a  case  to  which  the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
evidence  was  strictly  applicable ;  that  the  proposed  evidence  was  intended  to  show, . 
not  what  the  paper  contained,  but  what  one  person  proposed,  and  what  the  meeting 
adopted ;  in  short,  to  prove  the  transactions  and  general  conduct  of  the  assembly ; 
and  that  such  evi4ence  could  not  be  rejected  because  some  persons  present  took 
notes  of  what  passed.     Sheridan  and  ELirwan's  case,  31  How.  St.  Tr.  672. 

Primary  evidence — handwriting.'^  In  proving  handwriting  the  evidence  of 
third  persons  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  party  himself.  "  Such  evidence,"  says 
Mr.  Phillips,  "  is  not  in  its  nature  inferior  or  secondary,  and  though  it  may  gene- 
rally be  true  that  a  writer  is  best  acquainted  with  his  own  handwriting,  and  there- 
fore his  evidence  will  generally  be  thought  the  most  satisfactory,  yet  his  knowledge 
is  acquired  precisely  by  the  same  means,  as  the  knowledge  of  other  persons,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  write,  and  differs  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in 
degree.  The  testimony  of  such  persons,  therefore,  is  not  of  a  secondary  species, 
nor  does  it  give  reason  to  suspect,  as  in  the  case  where  primary  evidence  is  with- 
held, that  the  fact  to  which  they  speak  is  not  true."     1  Phill.  Ev.  212,  6th  ed.  (1) 

If  the  evidence  of  third  persons  be  admissible  to  prove  handwriting,  it  seems 
necessarily  to  follow  that  it  is  equally  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  it, 
the  question  of  genuine  or  not  genuine  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  But  see  1 
Phill.  Ev.  213,  6th  ed.  Accordingly,  although  in  an  early  case,  where  it  was 
requisite  to  prove  that  certain  alterations  in  a  receipt  were  forged,  it  was  held  that 
the  party  who  had  written  the  receipt  ought  to  be  called  as  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  evidence ;  Smith's  case,  0.  B.  1768,  2  East,  P.  C.  1000 ;  yet  in  sub- 
sequent cases  of  prosecutions  for  forgery,  it  has  been  held  that  the  handwriting 
[  *6  ]  *may  be  disproved  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the  genuine  handwriting. 
Hughes's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1002.     M^Guire's  case.  Id. 

On  certain  indictments  for  the  then  capital  offence  of  putting  away  Bank  of 
England  notes,  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  &c.,  the  counsel  for  the  bank  thought 
proper,  over  and  above  the  usual  proof  given  by  the  bank  inspector  of  the  note 
being  forged,  (viz.  :  of  its  not  being  bank  paper,  nor  a  bank  impression,  and  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the  clerk  whose  name  appeared  to  the 
note,  and  that  he  believed  it  not  to  be  his  handwriting,)  to  go  further,  and  produce 
the  clerk  himself  to  prove  that  he  never  signed  it.  This  appeared  to  be  done  upon 
some  information  that  the  jury  would  not  be  satisfied  without  the  best  proof  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of,  and  tliat  was  the  signing  clerk  himself,  who  was 
a  competent  witness.  The  following  questions  were  submitted  for  the  opinion  of 
the  judges.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  signing  clerk,  if  living,  should  be  produced  ? 
And  if  a  jury  should  require  his  testimony,  and  it  is  not  produced,  what  direction 
should  the  judge  give  ?  The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
produce  the  signing  clerk  to  show  that  ho  never  signed  the  notes,  if  it  were  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  of  persons  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  that  the  signa- 
ture was  not  in  his  handwriting.  Case  of  Bank  Prosecutions,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
380.*(2) 


(IJ  Conrad  v.  Farrow,  6  Watts,  586. 

f2)  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  a  bank  note  counterfeit  by  an  officer  of  the  bank.  Martin 
Y.  The  Commonwealth,  2  Leigh,  745.  So  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  property  in  stolen 
goods  by  the  owner.  Lawrence  v.  The  State,  4  Yerger,  145.  See  also  The  State  v.  Petty, 
Harper,  59.  State  t.  Hooper,  2  Bailey,  27.  The  State  v.  Tutt,  Id.  44.  State  t.  Anderson, 
Id.  565.  Hess  t.  The  State,  5  Ham.  5.  Foulkes  v.  The  Commonwealth,  5  Rob.  (Va.)  Rep.  836. 

On  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  counterfeit  bank  bill,  where  the  bank  was  out  of  the  state, 

»  11  Eng.  C.  C.  880. 
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Primary  evidence — negative  evidence  of  consent.^  In  certain  prosecutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  act  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged  was  done  without 
the  consent,  or  against  the  will,  of  some  third  person ;  and  a  question  has  been  raised, 
whether  the  evidence  of  that  person  himself  is  not  the  best  evidence  for  that  purpose. 
Although  at  one  time,  it  appears  to  have  been  thought  necessary  to  call  the  party 
hiniself,  it  is  now  settled  that  his  testimony  is  not  the  best  evidence,  but  that  the 
want  of  consent  may  be  proved  in  other  ways.  In  a  prosecution  under  the  statute 
42  Greo.  3,  c.  107,  s.  1,  (repealed  by  7  Geo.  4,  c.  27,)  where  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  act  in  question  was  done  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  property, 
Lawrence,  J.,  held  that  it  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  to  call  the 
owner  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the  prisoner. 
Rogers's  case,  2  Camp.  654.  But  where  on  an  indictment  under  6  Geo.  8,  c.  36, 
(repealed  by  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  and  re-enacted  by  c.  30,)  for  lopping  and  topping  an 
ash  timber  tree  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  the  land  steward  was  called  to  prove 
that  he  himself  never  gave  any  consent,  and  from  all  he  had  heard  his  master  say, 
(who  had  died  before  the  trial,  having  given  orders  for  apprehending  the  prisoners 
on  suspicion)  he  believed  that  he  never  did ;  Bayley,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  they  thought  there  was  reasonable  evidence  to  show  that  in  fact  no  consent 
had  been  given.  He  adverted  to  the  time  of  night  when  the  offence  was  committed, 
and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  prisoner's  running  away  when  detected,  as  evidence 
to  show  that  the  consent  required  had  not  in  fact  been  given.  The  prisoners  were 
found  guilty.  Hazy's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  458.*  So  on  an  indictment  on  42  Geo.  3, 
c.  107,  8.  1,  (now  repealed,)  for  killing  fallow  deer  without  consent  of  the  owner, 
and  on  two  other  indictments,  for  taking  fish  *out  of  a  pond  without  consent,  [  *7  ] 
Casalee,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  offence  was  committed  under  such  circumstances  as 
warrant  the  jury  in  finding  non-consent ;  but  Hoger's  case  (ante,  p.  6)  having  been 
cited,  further  evidence  was  gone  into,  by  calling  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  properties,  but  not  the  owners.  The  judges  having  considered 
these  cases,  held  the  convictions  right.    Allen's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  154.*^ 

Primary  evidence — exceptions — -persons  acting  in  a  public  capacity.'^  Where 
persons,  acting  in  a  public  capacity  have  been  appointed  by  instruments  in  writing, 
those  instruments  are  not  considered  the  primary  evidence  of  his  appointment,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  have  publicly  acted  in  the  capacity  attributed  to 
them.  Thus  in  the  case  of  all  peace  officers,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  &c., 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  acted  in  those  characters  without  producing  their 
appointments ;  and  this  even  in  the  case  of  murder.  Per  Buller,  J.,  Berryman  v. 
Wise,  4  T.  R.  366.  (Jordon's  case,  1789,  cited  ib.(l)  So,  where  on  an  indictment 
for  perjury  in  answer  to  an  allegation  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  person  by  whom  the  oath  was  administered,  was  a  surrogate,  evidence  was 
given  of  his  having  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  that  capacity.  Lord  EUenborough 

although  within  forty  miles  of  the  place  of  trial,  the  forgery  was  allowed  to  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses,  who  had  very  frequently  received  and  paid  out  bills  purporting  to  be  made  by 
SQcb  bank,  and  one  of  whom  had  once  carried  a  large  number  of  such  bills  to  the  bank,  which 
▼ere  all  paid  by  the  bank  as  genuine,  but  neither  of  whom  had  ever  seen  the  president  or 
eashier  write.     Commonwealth  v.  Carey,  2  Pick.  47. 


I>tmoB'B  case,  6  Oreenl.  148.    See  Dean  t.  Gridley,  10  Went.  254. 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  Eeps.  xii.  215.  *  11  Eng.  C.  C.  154. 
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said,  <^  I  tliink  the  fact  of  his  having  acted  as  surrogate  is  sufficient  primd  facie 
evidence  that  he  was  duly  appointed,  and  had  competent  authority  to  administer  the 
oath.  I  cannot,  for  this  purpose,  make  any  distinction  between  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  the  other  jurisdictions.  It  is  a  general  presumption  of  law,  that  a  person 
acting  in  a  public  capacity  is  duly  authorized  so  to  do.''  Yerelst's  case,  8  Gamp. 
432.  So  where  an  affidavit  purported  to  be  sworn  before  a  commissioner,  proof  of 
his  having  acted  as  such  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  to  be  sufficient.  Howard's  case, 
1  Moo.  &  Rob.  187.  In  an  action  on  an  attorney's  bill,  it  was  proved  by  the  de- 
fendant that  the  plaintiff  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1792, 
and  had  ceased  for  more  than  one  year  to  take  out  his  certificate ;  it  was  contended 
that  it  lay  upon  him  to  prove  his  re-admission,  but  it  was  held,  as  he  had  proved 
that  he  had  acted  as  an  attorney  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1824,  that  it  was  to  be 
presumed  he  had  lawfully  acted  in  that  character,  in  that  court,  till  the  contrary  was 
shown.  Pearce  v.  Whale,  5  B.  &  C.  38.*  So  where  the  directors  and  overseers  of 
a  parish  were  by  a  local  act  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  vestry  clerk, 
it  was  held,  that  proof  of  the  latter  having  acted  as  vestry  clerk  was  sufficient  primd 
foune  evidence  of  his  being  regularly  appointed  such  clerk.  M<Gahey  v.  Alston, 
Tyrwh.  &  G.  981. 

Primary  evidence — eocceptions — admimcm  hy  party. "^  Where  a  party  is  charged 
as  bearing  some  particular  chai^ter,  the  fact  of  his  having  acted  in  that  character 
will  be  sufficient  evidence,  as  an  admission,  without  reference  to  his  appointment 
being  in  writing.  Thus  in  an  action  for  penalties  against  a  collector  of  taxes,  under 
43  G^o.  8,  c.  99,  s.  12,  the  warrant  of  appointment  was  not  produced,  it  being  held 
that  the  act  of  collecting  the  taxes  was  sufficient  to  prove  him  to  be  collector.  Lister 
V.  Priestly,  Wightw.  67.  So'  on  an  information  against  an  officer,  for  receiving  pay 
[  *8  ]  from  government  for  a  greater  *number  of  men  than  had  mustered  in  his 
corps.  Lord  Ellenborough  held,  that  the  fact  of  his  being  commandant  might  be 
proved  from  the  returns,  in  which  he  described  himself  as  major  commandant  of  the 
corps,  without  adducing  direct  evidence  of  his  appointment  by  the  king.  Gardner's 
case,  2  Camp.  513.  So  in  an  action  against  a  clergyman  for  non-residence,  the  acts 
of  the  defendant  as  parson,  and  his  receipt  of  the  emoluments  of  the  church,  will  be 
evidence  that  he  is  parson  without  formal  proof  of  his  title.  Bevan  v.  Williams, 
3  T.  R.  635,  (a)  Smith  v.  Taylor,  1  Bos.  &  Pul.  N.  R.  210.  Again,  upon  an  indict- 
ment  against  a  letter-carrier  for  embezzlement  under  2  Wm.  4,  c.  4,  proof  that  he 
acted  as  such  was  held  to  be  sufficient,  without  showing  his  appointment.  Borett's 
case,  6  C.  &  P.  124.»>(1) 

In  the  same  manner,  where  the  appointment  or  particular  character  of  the  other 
party  is  to  be  proved,  the  admission  of  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence  is  offered, 
will  not  be  secondary  evidence,  although  the  appointment  be  in  writing.  Thus  in 
an  action  for  penalties  on  the  post  horse  act,  brought  by  the  farmer  of  the  tax,  it 
was  held,  not  to  be  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  give  in  evidence  his  appointment 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Commissioners  of  the  stamp  duties ;  proof  that 
the  defendant  had  accounted  with  him  as  farmer  of  the  duties,  being  sufficient. 
Radford  v.  Mcintosh,  3  T.  R.  632.  See  Smith  v.  Taylor,  1  Bos.  &  Pul.  N.  R.  211. 
So  in  an  action  for  slandering  the  plaintiff  in  his  profession  of  an  attorney,  the  words 


(1^  The  authority  of  an  agent  to  act  for  a  corporation  need  not  be  proved  by  record  or 
writing,  but  may  be  presumed  from  acts  and  the  general  coarse  of  business.  Warner  t. 
Ocean  Ins.  Co.  16  Maine,  489. 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  zL  188.  ^  Id.  zzv.  812. 
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being,  « tliat  the  defendant  would  have  him  struck  off  the  roll/'  &c.,  it  was  held 
thit  this  was  an  admission  by  the  defendant;  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  attorney;  and 
solBcient  evidence  of  that  fact.  Berrjman  v.  Wise,  4  T.  R.  366.  The  rule  is  thus 
stated  by  Heath,  J.,  m  Smith  v.  Taylor,  1  Bos.  &  Pul.  N.  R.  208.  "  Where  a 
defendant,  in  the  course  of  the  transaction  on  which  the  action  is  founded,  has  ad- 
mitted the  title  by  virtue  of  which  the  plaintiff  sues,  it  amounts  to  primd  facie 
eiidenoe  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  sue.'' 

Secondary  evidence — when  admissible  in  general.'^  It  is  an  established  rule 
that  all  originals  must  be  accounted  for,  before  secondary  evidence  can  be  given 
of  any  one.  Alivon  v.  Fumival,  4  Tyrwh.  767 ;  1  C,  M.  &  R.  292,  S.  C. 
Secondary  evidence  is  admissible,  where  the  primary  evidence,  being  documentary, 
IS  either  lost  or  destroyed ;  or  where  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  or  of 
kis  privy  or  agent ;  or  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  person  privileged  from  producing  it, 
and  who  being  required  to  do  so,  insists  upon  his  privilege ;  Marston  v.  Downes, 
6  C.  &  P.  381  /  1  A.  &  E.  31,»>  S. ;  Doe  v.  Ross,  7  M.  &  W.  112 ;  in  which  latter 
case  the  court  suggested  that  where  an  attorney  refuses  to  produce  a  document  on 
the  ground  of  privilege,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  show  that  his  client  also 
objects  to  its  production.  So  secondary  evidence  is  admissible  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  tablets  let  into  walls,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  original  in  court  without 
great  inconvenience ;  or  where  the  original  is  in  a  foreign  country  and  is  not  legally 
removable  from  its  place  of  deposit.  Alivon  v.  Fumival,  4  Tyrwh.  761 ;  1  Cr., 
M.  &  R.  277.  In  these  instances,  under  certain  regulations,  and  subject  to  certain 
preliminary  steps,  secondary  evidence  is  admissible. 

The  refusal  of  a  third  party  to  produce  a  document  in  his  possession  *on  [  ^9  ] 
rabpoena,  which  he  is  not  justified  in  withholding,  will  not  let  in  parol  evidence  of 
its  contents ;  the  only  remedy  of  ikiQ  party  is  by  an  action  against  him.  Jesus 
CoUege  V.  Gibbs,  1  Y.  &  CoU.  156.(1.) 

When  a  copy  of  an  attested  instrument  is  produced  as  secondary  evidence,  the 
attesting  witness  need  not  be  called.     Poole  v.  Warren,  S  A.  &  E.  582.^ 

Secondary  evidence — notice  toproduce-^n  general."^  Where  a  document  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  other  party,  a  notice  to  produce  it  in  court  must  be  given  to  himj 

— 

(1)  Lynch  v.  Judd,  8  Day,  499.  So  where  witness  refuses  to  produce  it,  after  being 
serred  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum.  Richards  v.  Stewart,  2  Id.  828.  It  seems  that  there 
is  no  case  where  parol  eTidenoe  has  been  admitted  merely  because  a  paper  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  person,  and  the  court  in  their  discretion  have  refused  a  subpoena  duces  tecum. 
Gray  y.  Pentland,  2  Serg.  &  Rawle,  81.  See  Deaton  t.  Hill,  Hayw.  73.  A  written  contract 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  witness  in  a  foreign  state,  by  the  parties,  may  be  proved  by  the 
deposition  of  the  depositary,  and  need  not  be  produced  in  court.  Baily  t.  Johnson,  9 
Cow.  115. 

An  original  paper  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  cannot  be  reached  by  the  process  of  the 
court,  so  as  to  compel  its  production,  may  be  proved  by  paroL  Ralph  t.  Brown,  3  Watts 
k  Serg,  895. 

So  upon  the  preliminary  question  of  the  competency  of  a  witness.  Hays  v.  Richardson, 
1  Gill  &  John.  866.  Stebbins  &  an.  v.  Sachet,  5  Conn.  258.  Carmalt  v.  Piatt,  7  Watts,  318. 
Or  to  impeach  his  credit  State  v.  Ridgely,  2  Har.  &,  M*Hen.  120.  Clark  v.  Hall,  2  Id.  878. 
In  the  examination  of  a  witness  on  voir  dire,  it  is  permissible  for  him  to  testify  as  to  the  con- 
teats  of  written  instruments  that  are  not  produced.     Hemden  v.  Givens,  16  Alabama,  262. 

If  the  interest  of  a  witness  appear  at  any  time  during  his  examination,  his  testimony 
ibould  be  overmled.  But  for  the  purpose  of  showing  such  interest  he  may  be  asked  on  his 
cross-examination  the  contents  of  a  writing,  under  which  such  interest  arises,  without 
SfleenntiDg  for  its  absence,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  might  upon  his  voir  dire.  Den,  d, 
BaweU  v.  Ashmare,  2  Zabriskie,  261. 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  XXV.  448.  *  Id.  xxviU.  24.  •  Id.  xxxv.  468. 
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before  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents  can  be  received.  (2)  There  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  civil  and  criminal  cases,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  documents 
after  notice  given  to  produce  them,  and  with  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  secondary 
evidence  in  case  of  their  non-production.  Le  Merchand's  case,  coram  Eyre,  B., 
1  Leach  300(n.)  In  Layer's  case  for  high  treason,  it  was  proved  by  a  witness,  that 
the  prisoner  had  shown  him  a  paper  partly  doubled  up,  which  contained  the  treason- 
able matter,  and  then  immediately  put  it  in  his  pocket  \  and  no  objection  was  made 
to  the  witness  giving  parol  evidence  of  the  paper.  6  State  Trials,  229,  (fo.  ed.) ; 
16  Howell's  St.  Tr.  170,  S.  C.     Francia's  case,  15  Howell's  St.  Tr.  941. 

A  notice  to  produce  will  let  in  secondary  evidence  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
cases,  where  the  document  to  be  produced  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  agent  or  servant  of  the  prisoner  under  such  circumstances,  as  that  it  might 
be  presumed  to  have  come  to  his  own  hands.  Colonel  Grordon  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  in  a  duel.  The  letter  from  Gordon  containing 
the  challenge  was  carried  by  Gordon's  servant,  and  delivered  to  Thomas's  servant, 
who  brought  a  letter  in  answer  and  delivered  it  to  Gt)rdon's  servant ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  in  fact,  that  the  letter  was  ever  delivered  to  Gordon  himself.  Mr.  Baron 
Eyre  permitted  an  attested  copy  of  the  latter  letter  to  be  read  jagainst  the  prisoner, 
and  left  it  to  the  jury  as  legal  evidence,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  original 
had  ever  reached  the  prisoner's  hands.  Hotham,  B.,  concurred ;  but  Gould,  J., 
thought  that  positive  evidence  ought  to  be  given  that  the  original  had  come  to  the 
prisoner's  hands.  Gordon's  case,  0.  B.  1784, 1  Leach,  300(n.)  Where  a  prisoner's 
attorney  produced  a  deed  as  part  of  the  evidence  of  his  client's  title  upon  the  trial 
of  an  ejectment,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  deed  was 
delivered  back  to  the  attorney  when  the  trial  was  over,  it  was  held  to  be  in  the 
prisoner's  possession,  and  the  prisoner  not  producing  it  in  pursuance  of  notice, 
secondary  evidence  of  its  contents  was  received.  Per  Vaughan,  B.,  Hunter's  case, 
4  C.  &  P.  128.» 

In  order  to  render  a  notice  to  produce  available,  the  original  instrument  must  be 
shown  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  opposite  party,  or  of  some  person  in  privity 
with  him,  who  is  bound  to  give  up  possession  of  it  to  him.  Therefore,  where  a 
document  is  in  the  hands  of  a  person  as  a  stakeholder  between  the  defendant  and 
a  third  party,  a  notice  to  produce  wiU  not  let  in  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents. 
Parry  v.  May,  1  Moo.  &  R.  279. 

The  question  whether  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  possession  in  the  opposite  party, 
is  solely  for  the  judge ;  and  where  a  notice  to  produce  is  given  by  the  plaintiff, 
[  *10  ]  the  defendant  may  interpose,  with  evidence  *to  disprove  possession,  and 
such  evidence  gives  the  plaintiff  no  reply  to  the  jury.  Per  Parke,  B.,  Harvey  v. 
Mitchell,  2  Moo.  &  E.  366. 

Secondary  evidence — notice  to  produce — when  di^ensed  with.']  Where  from 
the  nature  of  the  prosecution  the  prisoner  must  be  aware  that  he  is  charged  with 
the  possession  of  the  document  in  question,  a  notice  to  produce  it  is  unnecessary.  (1) 

(2)  Kiggs  ▼.  Taylor,  9  Wheat  488.  Bank  of  Kentucky  y.  M'Williams,  2  J.  J.  Marsh,  256. 
Kennedy  t.  Fowke,  6  Har.  &  J.  63.  M'Dowell  t.  HaU,  2  Bibb,  610.  Maxwell  ▼.  Light,  1 
Call,  117.     Foaax  y.  Fouax,  1  Penn.  166.     Brown  y.  Littlefield,  7  Wend.  454. 

(1)  Commonwealth  y.  Messenger  etal.  1  Binn.  273.   People  y.  Halbroke,  13  Johns  90.  Or 
where  the  party  has  fraudulently  obtained  possession,  or  has  it  in  court.    Pickering  y. 
Meyers,  2  Bailey,  118. 
.   If  the  plaintiff  is  depriyed  of  the  instrument  on  which  the  action  is  brought  by  a  fraudtt- 

»  £ng.  C.  L.  B.  xix.  806. 
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Thus  apon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange,  parol  evidence  of  its  con- 
tents may  be  given,  without  any  proof  of  a  notice  to  produce.  Aickles'  case,  1 
htAch,  294  ;  2  East,  P.  G.  675.  So  upon  an  indictment  for  forging  a  note,  whic}> 
tlie  prisoner  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  and  swallowed,  Buller,  J.,  permitted 
parol  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  note  to  be  given  without  any  notice  to  pro- 
duct. Spragge*8  case,  cited  14  East,  276.  In  the  case  of  the  De  la  Motte, 
inik-ted  for  high  treason,  his  correspondence  was  secretly  opened,  copies  of  the 
^mtenta  taken,  and  the  originals  sealed  again,  and  forwarded  to  the  place  of  desti- 
natiun.  The  original  letters  having  been  proved  to  be  written  by  the  prisoner,  the 
e-^pies  proved  to  be  examined  were  admitted  in  evidence.  De  la  Motto's  case,  1 
East,  P.  C.  124.  So  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  administering  an  unlawful 
o;ith,  it  may  be  proved  by  parol,  that  the  prisoner  read  the  oath  from  a  paper, 
although  no  notice  to  produce  that  paper  has  been  given.  Moor's  case,  6  East, 
419  (m).     Hunt's  case,  3  B.  &  A.  668,*  ante,  p.  5. 

But  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house  with  intent  to  defraud  an 
in^uTJince  office,  is  not  such  a  notice  to  the  prisoner  as  will  dispense  with  a  notice 
io  produce  the  policy  of  insurance,  so  as  to  let  in  the  prosecutor  to  give  secondary 
evidence  of  its  contents.  Ellicombe's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  522  ;^  1  Moo.  &  B.  260, 
S.  C.  post,  p.  11. 

In  a  case  of  forgery,  where  the  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  said  that  he  had 
destroyed  the  forged  deed  upon  which  the  charge  was  founded,  it  was  held  to  be 
unnecessary  (per  Parke,  J.)  to  prove  any  notice  to  produce  the  deed,  so  as  to  let 
in  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents.     Haworth's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  254.' 

A  notice  to  produce  is  not  requisite  where  the  docimient  tendered  in  evidence  is 
a  duplicate  original ;  per  Lord  Ellenborough,  Phillipson  v.  Chace,  2  Camp.  110 ; 
per  Bayley,  J.,  Colling  v.  Treweek,  6  B.  &  C.  398  ;*  or  a  counterpart;  Burleigh 
T.  Stibbs,  5  T.  R.  465.  Roe  d.  West  v.  Davis,  7  East,  363.  Mayor  of  Carlisle 
T.  Blamire,  8  East,  487.  So  where  the  instrument  to  be  given  in  proof  is  fk  notice, 
M  a  notice  of  action;  Jory  v.  Orchard,  2  B.  &  P.  39;  a  notice  of  the  dishonour 
of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  Kane  v.  Beumont,  3  B.  &  C.  288  ;•  or  a  notice  to  quit. 
2  B.  i  P.  41. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with  a  notice  to  produce,  that  the  party  in  posses- 
sion of  the  document  has  it  with  him  in  court.  Bate  v.  Kinsey,  4  Tyrwh.  662 ; 
1  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  38. 

Secondary  ezndence — notice  to  produce — -form  of.'\  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
notice  to  produce  should  be  in  writing ;  and  if  a  notice  by  parol  and  in  writing  be 
given  at  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  parol  notice  alone.  Smith  v. 
Young,  1  Camp.  440 ;  2  Russell,  677.  The  notice,  if  a  written  one,  must  be  pro- 
perly entitled.     Harvey  v.  Morgan,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  17.' 

In  order  to  render  it  effective  the  notice  should  sufficiently  point  *out  the  [  *11  ] 
document  required  to  be  produced.     Where,  under  a  notice  to  produce  "  all  letters. 


leot  and  forcible  act  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  may  give  secondary  evidence  of  its  con- 
t«ot9,  and  he  is  not  obliged  to  notify  the  defendant  to  produce  it.    Gray  t.  Kernahan,  2  Rep. 

Cons.  Ct.  66.  ,        ,.      ,  XL-     J  J 

On  a  trial  for  forgery  it  is  competent  to  prove  by  the  party  attempted  to  be  defrauded, 
^'thout  notice  to  produce  papers,  that  the  defendant  had  previously  brought  to  him  the 
drift  of  an  inatrament  which  he  saw  and  read,  but  never  executed,  and  which  was  different 
^  tbe  deed  afterwards  brought  to  him  as  the  same,  and  as  such  executed  by  him.  State  ▼. 
fihurtliff,  18  Maine  368. 
•  Ene  C  L.  B.  ▼•  877.  *  Id.  xxvi.  486.  «  Id.  xix.  870.  *  Id.  xiU.  209.  •  Id.  tu.  440. 
**  '  Id.  iii.  222. 
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papers,  or  docmnents  toaching  or  concerning  the  bill  of  exchange  mentioned  in 
declaration/'  the  party  served  was  called  upon  to  produce  a  particular  letter,  Best, 
C.  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  notice  was  too  vague,  and  that  it  ought  to  have 
pointed  out  the  particular  letter  required.  France  v.  Lucy,  Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C. 
341 ;«  See  also  Jones  v.  Edwards,  McCl.  &  Y.  149. 

But  a  notice  to  produce  <<  all  letters  written  by  plaintiff  to  defendant  relating  to 
the  matters  in  dispute  in  this  action '"  Jacob  v.  Lee,  2  Moo.  &  R.  83 ;  or  <<  all 
letters  written  to  and  received  by  the  plaintiff  between  1837  and  1841,  both  inclu- 
sive, by  and  from  the  defendants,  or  either  of  them,  and  all  papers,  &c.,  relating  to 
the  subject-matW  of  the  cause  f  Morris  v.  Hanson,  2  Moo.  &  R.  392 ;  has  been 
held  sufficient  to  let  in  secondary  evidence  of  a  particular  letter  not  otherwise 
specified.     And  see  Rogers  v.  Gustance,  2  Moo.  &  R.  179. 

Secondary  evidence — notice  to  produce — to  whom  and  when,"^  In  criminal  as 
well  as  in  civil  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  serve  the  notice  to  produce,  either  upon  the 
defendant  or  prisoner  himself,  or  upon  his  attorney.  (1)  Catcs,  q.  t.  v.  Winter,  3 
T.  R.  306;  M^Nally  on  Ev.  856;  2  T.  R.  203  (w) ;  2  Russell,  678.  And  it 
may  be  left  with  a  servant  of  the  party  at  his  dwelling-house.  Per  Best,  C.  J., 
Evans  v.  Sweet,  R.  &  M.  88.^  It  must  be  served  within  a  reasonable  time,  but 
what  shall  be  deemed  a  reasonable  time  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  arson.  The  commission-day 
was  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  trial  came  on  upon  the  20tL  Notice  to  produce 
a  policy  of  insurance  was  served  on  the  prisoner  in  gaol  upon  the  18th  of  March. 
His  residence  was  ten  miles  from  the  assize  town.  It  being  objected  that  this 
notice  was  too  late,  Littledale,  J.,  after  consulting  Parke,  J.,  said,  <<  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  notice  was  too  late.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  prisoner  had 
the  policy  with  him  while  in  custody,  and  the  trial  might  have  come  on  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  assize.  We  therefore  think,  that  secondary  evidence  of  the 
policy  cannot  be  received."  EUicombe's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  522  ;*  1  Moo.  &  R.  260, 
S.  C.  Haworth's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  254,^  S.  P.  Notice  served  on  the  attorney  at 
his  office,  on  the  evening  before  the  trial,  at  half-past  seven,  was  held  by  Lord 
Denman,  C.  J.,  to  be  insufficient  to  let  in  secondary  evidence  of  a  letter  in  his  client's 
possession.     Byrne  v.  Harvey,  2  Moo.  &  R.  89.(2) 

The  notice  should  be  served  before  the  commission-day,  when  the  party  does 
not  live  at  the  assize  town.  1  Moo.  &  R.  259.  And  see  also  Doe  v.  Spitty,  3  B. 
k  Ad.  182.^  Service  of  a  notice  on  a  Sunday  is  bad.  Hughes  v.  Budd,  8  Dowl. 
P.  C.  815. 

Secondary  evidence— consequences  of  notice  to  produce.'^  The  only  consequence 
of  giving  a  notice  to  produce,  is  that  it  entitles  the  party  giving  it,  after  proof  that 
the  document  in  question  is  in  the  hands  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  given,  or  of 
his  agent,  to  go  into  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents,  but  does  not  authorize  any 
inference  against  the  party  failing  to  produce  it.  Cooper  v.  Gibbons,  3  Camp. 
863.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  refusal  to  produce  is  matter  of  observation 

(1)  What  notice  sufficient  Bogart  ▼.  Brown,  5  Pick.  18.  Bemia  ▼.  Charles,  1  Metcalf,  440. 
Where  a  paper  is  in  possesiion  of  the  attorney  of  the  party,  he  should  have  notice  to  pro* 
dace  it,  and  not  a  subpoena  duces  tecum.     MTherson  ▼.  Rathbone,  7  Wend.  216. 

(2)  Notice  a  few  minutes  before  is  not  enough,  unless  the  paper  is  in  court.  MTherson 
T.  Hathbone,  7  Wend.  216.    See  Pickering  t.  Meyers,  2  Baily,  113. 

f  £ng.  C.  L.  B.  xzL  412.  » Id.  xzi.  886.  i>  Id.  xziv.  436.  •  Id.  xix.  870. 

'  Id.  zziii.  61. 
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fc)  the  jury.  Semb.  per  Lyndhurat,  C.  B. ;  4  Tyrwh.  662 ;  1  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  41. 
Bttt  see  Doe  Y.  Whitehead,  8  A.  &  E.  671.«(3) 

If  the  party  calling  for  papers  inspects  them,  they  will  be  rendered  *eyi-  [  *12  1 
dence  for  the  opposite  party.  Wharam  v.  Routledge,  6  Esp.  236.  Wilson  v. 
Bowie,  1  C.  &  P.  10.^  Though  it  is  otherwise,  if  he  merely  calls  for  them  without 
infpeeting  them.     Sayer  v.  Kitchen,  1  Esp.  210.(4) 

Secondary  evidence  of  papers  cannot  he  given  until  the  party  calling  for  them 
hift  opened  his  case,  before  which  time  there  can  he  no  cross-examination  as  to  the 
contents.     Graham  v.  Dyster,  2  Stark,  N.  P.  23.* 

As  against  a  party  who  refuses,  on  notice,  to  produce  a  document,  it  will  be 
presumed  that  it  bore  the  requisite  stamp,  but  the  party  refusing  is  at  liberty  to 
prove  the  contrary.     Crisp  v.  Anderson,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  35.^ 

But  if  the  plaintiff  has  given  the  defendant  notice  to  produce  a  document,  and  is 
obliged  to  give  secondary  evidence  of  it  by  the  defendant's  refusal  to  produce  it, 
the  defendant  cannot  afterwards  produce  it  as  part  of  his  own  case,  in  order  to 
cootradict  the  secondary  evidence.     Doe  v.  Hodgson,  12  A.  &  E.  135.* 

Secondary  evidence — loss  of  document.'^  Where  the  original  of  a  document  is 
proved  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents  may  be  given  in 
criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  proceedings.  (2)     Thus  upon  an  indictment  for  false 

(3)  Every  intendment  is  to  be  made  against  a  party  to  whose  possession  a  paper  is  traced, 
ukd  who  does  not  produce  it  on  notice.  life  and  Fire  Co.  v.  Mechanics'  Ins.  Co.,  7  Wend. 
81.  Bat  the  party  is  permitted  to  pnrge  himself  on  oath  from  the  possession.  Yasse  v. 
llifliB,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  519. 

(4)  If  a  book  or  document  be  called  for  by  a  notice  to  produce  it,  and  it  be  produced,  the 
Here  notice  does  not  make  it  evidence ;  but  if  the  party  giving  the  notice  takes  and  inspects 
it,  be  takes  it  as  testimony  to  be  used  by  either  party  if  material  to  the  issue.  Penobscot 
Boom  Corporation  v.  Lamson,  16  Maine,  224. 

A  paper  produced  on  notice  mast  be  proved,  unless  he  who  produces  it  is  a  party  to  it  or 
claims  a  beneficial  interest  under  it.    Lessee  of  Rhoads  v.  Selin,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  715. 

(2)  U.  SUtes  V.  Reybum,  6  Peters,  852.  Miner  v.  Tillotson,  7  Id.  99.  Cary  v.  Campbell, 
10  Johns.  863.  Pendleton  v.  The  Commonwealth,  4  Leigh,  694.  Van  Dusen  v.  Frink,  15 
Pick.  449.  Braintree  v.  Battles,  6  Verm.  395.  Bennet  v.  Robinson,  8  Stewart,  227. 
Except  when  it  has  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  party  himself.  Price  v.  Tallman,  1 
Coxe,  447.  Broadwell  v.  Riles,  8  Halst.  275.  Or  he  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  supply  the 
lots.     M'Cally  v.  Franklin,  2  Yeates,  840. 

Lobs  must  be  shown.  Sterling  v.  Potts,  2  South.  778.  Boynter  v.  Rees,  8  Pick.  829. 
Boxerth  v.  Davidson,  2  Penn.  617.  Dawson  v.  Graves,  4  Call.  127.  U.  States  v.  Porter,  8 
Dsj,  283.  Cauffman  v.  The  Congregation,  6  Binn.  59.  ^drews  v.  Hooper,  18  Mass.  472. 
Taaoton  Bank  v.  Richardson,  5  Pick.  486.  Mitchell  v.  Mitchell,  8  Stew.  &  Port.  81.  Booths 
T.  Dorsey,  11  Gill  &  Johns.  247.     Parks  v.  Donkle,  2  Watts  &  Serg.  291. 

The  party  himself  is  competent  to  prove  the  loss  to  let  in  secondary  evidence.     Chamber- 
lain V.  Gorham,  20.  Johns.  144.     Blanton  v.  Miller,  1  Hay w.  4.     Donelson  v.  Taylor,  8  Pick. 
890.    Jackson  v.  Johns,  5  Cowen,  74.    Jackson  v.  Betts,  6  Id.  877.  9  Id  208.     Grimes  v. 
Talbot,  1  Marsh.  205.     Shrawsders  v.  Harper,  1  Harrington,  444.     Hamit  v.  Lawrence,  2 
A.  K.  Marshall,  866.     Bass  v.  Brooks,  1  Stewart,  44.     M'Neil  v.  M'Clintock,  5  N.  Hamp. 
Sa6.    Adams  v.  Leland,  7  Pick.  62.     Ward  v.  Ross,  1  Stew.  186.     Davis  v.  Spooner,  8  Pick. 
2S1    Patterson  v.  Winne,  5  Peters,  288.     (Contra,  Sims  v.  Sims,  2  Rep.  Const.  Ct.  225.) 
its  prerious  existence  having  been  first  proTCKi  aliunde.     Meeker  et  al.  v.  Jackson,  8  Teates, 
442.    He  is  sworn  specially  in  such  cases  to  make  answer,  &c.,  Jackson  v.  Packhurst,  4 
WeDd  309.     The   evidence  of  loss  is  addressed  to  the  court  alone.     Jackson  v.  Brier,  16 
Mob.  193.     Page  v.  Page,  15  Pick.  868.     Witter  v.  Latham,  12  Conn.  892.     The  instru- 
ment must   he    proved  to  have  been  duly  executed.    Kimball  v.  Morell,   4  Greel.  868. 
H'Fhearson  v.  Rathbone,  7  Wend.  216.  Jackson  v.  Vail,  Id.  175. 

i  party  to  a  cause  is  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an  original 
ptper  in  order  to  the  introduction  of  collateral  evidefioe  of  the  contents  of  a  paper.  The 
iftdarit  of  the  pstrty  ia  a  mode  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  the  OTidence  of 

•  Eng.  C.  I*.  B.  XXXV.  458     '  Id.  xi.  299.      •  Id.  lii.  226.      *Id.  ii.288.     •  Id.  xL  44. 
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pretences  contained  in  a  letter,  upon  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  letter,  parol  evidence 
of  its  contents  is  inadmissible.  Chadwick's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  181.*  Before  second- 
ary evidence  can  be  given  of  any  document,  evidence  of  its  loss  must  be  offered, 
and  it  must  be  shown  that  due  diligence  has  been  exercised  in  searching  for  it.  The 
degree  of  diligence  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  particular  case.  Where  on  a 
prosecution  for  libel,  the  publisher  of  a  paper  in  which  the  libel  had  been  inserted, 
stated  that  he  believed  the  original  was  either  destroyed  or  lost,  having  been  thrown 
aside  as  useless;  this  was  held  sufficient  to  let  in  secondary  evidence.  Johnson's 
case,  7  East,  66. 

The  degree  of  diligence  to  be  exercised  in  searching  for  a  document,  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  importance  of  the  document.  Gully  v.  Bp.  of  Exeter, 
4  Bingh.  298.^  In  the  case  of  a  useless  document,  the  presumption  is  that  it  has 
been  destroyed.  Per  Bayley,  J.,  the  King  v.  East  Farleigh,  6  D.  &  R.  153.*  And 
where  the  loss  or  destruction  of  a  paper  may  almost  be  presumed,  very  slight 
evidence  of  such  loss  or  destruction  is  sufficient. (1)  Per  Abbott,  C.  J.,  Brewster 
V.  Sewell,  3  B.  &  A.  296.*  Thus  where  depositions  have  been  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy,  and  it  appears  that  the  practice  is,  on  a  bill  being 
thrown  out,  to  put  away  the  depositions  as  useless,  slight  evidence  of  a  search  for 
them  is  sufficient,  and  the  deputy  need  not  be  called,  it  being  his  duty  to  deliver 
the  depositions  to  his  principal.     Freeman  v.  Arkell,  2  B.  &  C.  496.* 

Where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  in  possession  of  a  document  to  deposit  it  in  a 
particular  place,  and  it  is  not  found  in  that  place,  the  presumption  is,  that  it  is  lost 
or  destroyed.  The  King  v.  Stoiurbridge,  8  B.  &  G.  96/  2  M.  &  R.  43,  S.  C. 
In  order  to  show  a  sufficient  search  it  is  not  necessary  to  negative  every  possibility, 
it  is  enough  to  negative  every  reasonable  probability  of  anything  being  kept  back. 
Where  an  attorney  or  officer  is  applied  to  for  documents,  the  court  will  assume  till 

the  party  to  a  cause  of  the  loss  of  an  original  paper,  and  upon  other  collateral  questions. 
Such  affidaTit  should  exclude  all  presumption  that  the  party  may  have  the  paper  in  his  own 
possession.     Woods  ▼.  Gassett,  11  N.  Hamp.  442.     See  Colman  t.  Walcott,  4  Day,  888. 

Where  on?  party  to  a  suit  is  sworn  to  prove  the  loss  of  a  written  instrument  with  a  view 
to  secondary  evidence,  though  the  adverse  party  may  be  examined  to  disprove  the  loss  and 
account  ior  the  instrument,  yet  he  cannot,  under  colour  of  this  right,  give  testimony  denying 
directly  or  indirectly  the  former  existence  of  the  instrument  or  the  matters  designed  to  be 
evinced  by  it.  The  party  affirming  the  loss  cannot  be  sworn,  until  after  the  former  exist- 
ence of  the  instrument  has  been  established  by  independent  evidence ;  and  when  sworn,  his 
testimony  as  well  as  that  of  his  adversary  is,  in  general,  to  be  confined  to  the  single  question 
of  loss.     Woodworth  v.  Barker,  1  Hill,  171. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  universal  and  inflexible  rule,  that  a  plaintiff  must  himself  make 
oath  to  the  loss  of  a  paper  of  which  he  is  presumed  to  have  the  custody,  and  of  diligent 
search  for  it,  before  he  can  introduce  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents.  Foster  v.  Mackay, 
7  Metcalf,  531. 

(1)  Presumptive  evidence  of  less  is  often  enough.  Taunton  Bank  v.  Richardson,  6  Pick.  436. 
Jackson  v.  Woolsey,  11  Johns.  446.  Patterson  v.  Winne  etal.  6  Peters,  233.  S.  C.  9  Id.  633. 
Jackson  t.  Root,  18  Johns.  60.  Central  Turnpike  v.  Valentine,  10  Pick.  142.  Bouldin  v. 
Massie,  7  Wheat.  182.    Jackson  t.  Mely,  10  Johns.  374. 

A  deposition  should  not  be  rejected  because  the  witness  speaks  of  papers  not  produced,  if 
it  appear  that  the  papers  are  such  as  would  not  probably  be  preserved  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time,  and  are  not  in  the  possession  or  in  the  power  of  the  witness  or  the  party  who  offers 
the  deposition.    Tilghman  ▼.  Fisher,  9  Watts,  441. 

Proof  that  a  ship's  papers  were  seized  with  her,  and  delivered  to  the  court  by  which  she 
was  condemned,  but  that  a  certain  paper  belonging  to  her  could  not  be  found  then,  on  search, 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  loss  to  warrant  parol  evidence  of  its  contents.  Francis  t.  Ocean  Ins. 
Co.  6  Cow.  404.     Braintree  t.  Battles,  6  Verm.  395. 

£x  parte  affidavits  of  witnesses  are  not  admissible  to  prove  the  loss  or  contents  of  a  written 
instrument.    Yiles  t.  Moulton,  18  Verm.  510. 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  B.  xxv.  844.  *  Id.  xiii.  443.  « Id.  xvi.  2G0.  *  Id.  ▼.  291. 
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the  contrary  is  proved,  that  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  are 
produced.     M'Gahey  v.  Alston,  2  M.  &  W.  213.(2) 

♦When  the  document  was  in  the  possession  of  a  party  who  is  dead,  his  de-  [  *13  ] 
eUrations  as  to  its  loss  or  destruction  are  admissible  after  his  death.  Eex  v. 
Morton,  4  M.  &  S.  48.  See  Rex  v.  Piddlehinton,  3  B.  &  Ad.  460.»  But  where 
it  did  not  appear  that  an  indenture  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased,  his 
declarations  as  to  its  loss,  were  held  inadmissible.  Bex  y.  Bawden,^  2  A.  &  E. 
156.  Where  the  party  in  whose  possession  the  instrument  was,  is  alive,  his 
declarations  are  inadmissible,  and  he  ought  to  be  called  as  a  witness.  Bex  v. 
Benio,  7  B.  &  C.  620.«    Parkins  v.  Cobbett,  1  C.  &  P.  282.'* 

Ai  to  degrees  of  secondary  evidence,"]     In  Brown  v.  Woodman,  6  C.  &  P.  206,® 

it  was  said  by  Parke,  J.,  that  there  are  no  degrees  of  secondary  evidence;  and  he 

held  that  a  defendant  might  give  parol  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  letter,  of 

which  he  had  kept  a  copy,  and  that  he  was  not  bound  to  produce  the  copy.     So 

where  two  parts  of  an  agreement  were  prepared  but  one  only  was  stamped,  which 

was  in  the  custody  of  the  defendant,  who,  on  notice,  refused  to  produce  it,  the 

court  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  might  give  the  draft  in  evidence,  without  putting  in 

the  part  of  the  agreement  which  was  unstamped.    Gamons  v.  Swift,  1  Taunt.  507. 

And  see  Boxon  v.  Haigh,  1  Esp.  411.     But  in  Liebman  v.  Pooley,  1  Stark.     N. 

P.  168,'  Lord  Ellenborough  refused  to  admit  a  copy  of  the  primary  copy  of  a 

letter  in  evidence  observing  that  it  was  "one  step  further  removed  from  the 

original.*'     And  in  Munn  v.  Godbolt,  3  Bing.  294,*  an  unstamped  counterpart  of 

a  deed,  which  had  been  admitted  in  evidence  ^t  the  trial  as  a  copy  of  the  deed 

which  was  lost,  was  stated  by  Best,  C.  J.,  to  be  "more  authentic  and  satisfactory 

evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  deed  than  any  other  draft  or  copy."     And  in  Doe 

V.  Wainwright,  5  A.  &  E.  520;**  1  Nev.  &  P.  8,  some  of  the  judges  seem  to  have 

inclined  to  the  opinion  that  an  abstract  of  a  deed  would  not  be  the  best  secondary 

evidence,  if  a  copy  of  the  deed  was  proved  to  be  in  existence.     And  it  was  held  by 

Alderson,  B.,  that  the  copy  of  a  copy  is  not  secondary  evidence  of  the  original. 

Everingham  v.  Boundill,  2  Moo.  &  B.  138.     It  has,  however,  been  decided,  that 

there  are  no  degrees  of  secondary  evidence,  and  that  where  secondary  evidence  of  a 

document  is  admissible  at  all,  parol  proof  of  it  is  sufficient,  although  it  may  appear 

that  an  attested  copy,  or  other  superior  secondary  proof  is  in  existence.     I>oe  v. 

Ross,  7  M.  &  W.  102;  recognized  by  the  Common  Pleas  in  Hall  v.  Ball,  infra.  (1) 

(2)  It  is  enough  to  show  reasonable  diligence.  Minor  v.  Tillitson,  7  Peters,  99.  Where 
proof  by  a  witness  that  he  assisted  the  plaintiff  in  searching  among  his  papers  is  not  sufficient. 
Sims  ▼.  Sims,  2  Rep.  Const.  Ct.  225.  Evidence  which  leaves  the  mind  in  doubt  whether 
success  would  not  have  attended  a  further  search,  will  not  do.  Stoddart  ▼.  Vestrj,  2  Gill  & 
Johns.  227. 

If  an  instrument  be  lost  to  the  party  in  consequence  of  an  irregular  or  defective  transmission 
by  mail,  it  will  let  in  secondary  evidence.  U.  8.  Bank  v.  Sill,  5  Conn.  106.  See  Thalhimer 
V.  Brinckerhoff,  6  Cowen,  90. 

Secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument  is  admissible,  when  it  has  been 
destroyed  volnntarilj,  through  mistake  or  by  accident.     Riggs  v.  Taylor,  9  Wheat  488. 

(1)  Proof  of  the  contents  of  a  lost  paper  should  be  the  best  the  party  has  in  his  power  to 
produce,  and  at  all  events  such  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  substantial  parts  of 
the  paper.     Renner  t.  Bank  of  Columbia,  9  Wheat  581. 

If,  in  an  indictment  for  forgery,  the  instrument  be  destroyed  or  suppressed  by  the  prisoner, 
the  tencr  may  be  proved  by  parol  evidence.  The  next  best  evidence  is  the  rule ;  therefore, 
if  there  be  a  copy  which  can  be  sworn  to,  that  is  the  next  best  evidence.  U.  States  v.  Britton, 
2  Mason^  464. 

Copies  of  deeds  made  by  disinterested  persons,  of  good  character,  and  under  circumstances 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  R.   xxiU.  54.  *  Id.  xxix.  121.         «  Id.  vol.  xiv.  102.         '  Id.  xi.  894. 
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Where  there  is  a  duplicate  original  or  counterpart  duly  stamped  of  the  lost  deed, 
it  must  he  produced,  or  its  non-production  accounted  for,  hefore  any  copy  of  the 
instrument  will  be  admissible  in  evidence.  Villiers  v.  Villiers,  2  Atk.  71.  Rex  v. 
Castleton,  6  T.  E.  236;  B.  N.  P.  254;  Brown  v.  Woodman,  6  P.  &  C.  206 ;« 
Alivon  V.  Fumival,  4  Tyrwh.  757.  But  now  see  Doe  v.  Ross,  supra;  and  Hall  v. 
Ball,  8  M.  &  G.  247;^  where  in  trover  for  an  expired  lease  by  the  lessor,  the  lease 
(or  counterpart  executed  by  the  lessor)  not  being  produced  by  the  defendant  upon 
notice,  it  was  held,  that  the  lessor  might  give  parol  evidence  of  the  contents  without 
producing  the  counterpart  executed  by  the  lessee.  (1) 


[  *14  ]  *PRESUMPTIONS. 


General  nature  of  presumptive  evidence  and  when  admissible 
General  instance  of  .... 

Of  innocence  and  legality  .... 

Of  guilt  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  party  charged 

from  the  possession  of  stolen  property 
Of  malice    ...... 

Of  intent  to  deftnud  .... 

Of  the  duration  of  life        .... 


14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
21 


Oeneral  nature  of  presumptive  evidence — and  when  admissible^]  ^' A  presump- 
tion of  any  fact  is  properly  an  inference  of  that  fact  firom  other  facts  that  are 
known;  it  is  an  act  of  reasoning."  Per  Abbott,  C.  J.,  Rex  v.  Burdett,  4  B.  &.  A. 
161.^  When  the  f&ct  itself  cannot  be  proved,  that  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
proof  of  the  fact  is  the  proof  of  the  circumstances  that  necessarily  and  usually 
attend  such  fact,  and  these  are  called  presumptions  and  not  proofs;  for  they  stand 
instead  of  the  proofs  of  the  fact  till  the  contrary  be  proved.  Gilb.  Ev.  157.(2) 
The  instances  selected  by  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  presump- 
tion is,  where  a  man  is  discovered  suddenly  dead  in  a  room,  and  another  is  found 
running  out  in  haste  with  a  bloody  sword;  this  is  a  violent  presumption  that  he  is 
the  murderer;  for  the  blood,  the  weapon,  and  the  hasty  flight,  are  iJl  the  necessary 
concomitants  of  such  facts;  and  the  next  proof  to  the  sight  of  the  fact  itself  is^  the 
proof  of  those  circumstances  that  usually  attend  such  fact.     Id. 

"The  principal  difference,"  observes  an  eminent  writer  on  the  law  of  evidence, 
(1  Phill.  Ev.  156,  7th  ed.)  <<to  be  remarked  between  civil  and  criminal  oases,  with 
reference  to  the  modes  of  proof  by  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence,  is,  that  in  the 
former,  where  civil  rights  are  ascertained,  a  less  degree  of  probability  may  be  safely 

^  —  —   -  _  _  _    I  -  — 

that  create  no  imputation  of  fraud,  may  be  received  in  evidence  when  the  original  is  proved 
to  be  lost    Allen  v.  Parish,  3  Ham.  107. 

Due  notice  having  been  {^ven  to  produce  a  letter,  written  by  one  party  to  another,  and  the 
latter  not  producing  it,  the  former  proved  by  his  clerk,  that  he  copied  the  letter  in  a  letter- 
book,  and  that  it  was  Ms  invariable  custom  to  carry  letters  thus  copied,  to  the  post  office,  and 
seldom  handed  them  back ;  but  could  not  recollect  that  he  sent  the  particular  letter :  Held 
sufficient  evidence  of  sending  the  letter,  and  that  a  copy  was  admissible  in  evidence.  Tholhi- 
uer  V.  Brinckerhoff,  6  Cow.  90. 

(1)  U.  States  V.  Gilbert,  2  Sumner,  81. 

(2)  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  182,  a.  Id.  100. 

f  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  zzv.  858.  ^  Id.  zlii.  136.  ^  Id.  vol.  vi.  358. 
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adopted  as  a  ground  of  judgment  than  in  the  latter  case^  which  affects  life  and 
Hberty."  The  same  doctrine  is  asserted  by  Mr.  M'NaUy,  in  his  rules  of  Evidence 
«i  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  p.  578.  "Everything,"  he  observes,  "is  a  doubt  in  a  civil 
cue,  where  the  jury  weigh  the  evidence,  and  having  struck  a  fair  balance,  decide 
lecording  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  This,  however,  is  not  the  rule  in  criminal 
,  caseB,  for  it  is  an  established  maxim,  that  the  jury  are  not  to  weigh  the  evidence, 
bttt  in  cases  of  doubt  to  acquit  the  prisoner."  The  soundness  of  this  distinction 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  The  rules  adopted  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
presomptiona  in  civil  cases,  are  grounded  on  the  principle  that  they  tend  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth,  and  the  consequences  which  are  to  ensue  upon  that  discovery 
seem  to  have  no  bearing  upon  the  application  of  the  rule.  Great  caution  is 
doubtless  necessary  in  all  cases  of  presumptive  evidence;  and  accordingly.  Lord 
Hale  has  laid  down  two  rules  with  regard  to  *the  acting  upon  such  evidence  [  *16  ] 
in  criminal  cases.  "I  would  never,"  he  says,  "convict  any  person  of  stealing  the 
goods  of  a  certain  person  unknown^  merely  because  he  would  not  give  an  account 
how  he  came  by  them,  unless  there  was  due  proof  made  that  a  felony  was 
committed  of  these  goods."  And  again,  "I  would  never  convict  any  person  of 
murder  or  manslaughter,  unless  the  fact  were  proved  to  be  done,  or  at  least  the 
body  found  dead."  2  Hale,  290.  So  it  is  said  by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  4  Com. 
359,  that  all  presumptive  evidence  of  felony  shoidd  be  admitted  cautiously,  for  the 
law  holds  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent 
suffer.  The  following  case  on  this  subject  was  cited  by  Garrow,  arguendoy  in 
Hindmarsh's  case,  2  Leach,  571.  The  mother  and  reputed  father  of  a  bastard 
child,  was  observed  to  take  it  to  the  margin  of  the  dock  in  Liverpool,  and  after 
stripping  it,  to  throw  it  into  the  dock.  The  body  of  the  infant  was  not  afterwards 
Been,  but  as  the  tide  of  the  sea  flowed  and  reflowed  into  and  out  of  the  dock,  the 
learned  judge  who  tried  the  father  and  mother  for  the  murder  of  their  child, 
observed  that  it  was  possible  the  tide  might  have  carried  out  the  living  infant,  and 
the  prisoners  were  acquitted. 

"  With  respect  to  the  comparative  weight  due  to  direct  and  presumptive  evidence, 
it  has  been  said  that  circumstances  are  in  many  cases  of  greater  force  and  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses ;  inasmuch  as  witnesses  may 
either  be  mistaken  themselves,  or  wickedly  intend  to  deceive  others ;  whereas  cir- 
cumstances and  presumptions  naturally  and  necessarily  arising  out  of  a  given  fact 
cannot  lie.  Per  Mountenoy,  B.,  Annesley  v.  Lord  Anglesea,  9  St.  Tr.  426,  17 
Howell,  1430.  It  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  generally  the  property  of  circum- 
stantial eTidence  to  bring  a  more  extensive  assemblage  of  facts  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  jury,  and  to  require  a  greater  number  of  witnesses  than  where  the  evidence  is 
direct  whereby  such  circumstantial  evidence  is  more  capable  of  being  disproved  if 
nntme.  See  Bentham's  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  vol.  3,  p.  251.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  observed,  that  circumstantial  evidence  ought  to  be  acted  on 
vith  great  caution,  especially  where  an  anxiety  is  naturally  felt  for  the  detection  of 
great  crimes.  This  anxiety  often  leads  witnesses  to  mistake  or  exaggerate  facts, 
and  juries  to  draw  rash  inferences ;  there  is  also  a  kind  of  pride  or  vanity  felt  in 
dnwing  conclusions  from  a  number  of  isolated  facts,  which  is  apt  to  deceive  the 
judgment.  Not  unfrequently  a  presumption  is  formed  from  circumstances  which 
woaM  not  haye  existed  as  a  ground  of  crimination,  but  for  the  accusation  itself; 
soch  are,  the  conduct,  demeanor,  and  expressions  of  a  suspected  person,  when 
Bcmtiniced  by  those  who  suspect  him.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  circum- 
stantial evidence,  which  must  in  general  be  submitted  to  a  court  of  justice  through 
the  means  of  witnesses  is  capable  of  being  perverted  in  like  manner  as  direct  evi- 
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dence,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is  subjected  to  this  additional  infirmity  that  it  is 
composed  of  inferences  each  of  which  may  be  fallacious/'     Phill.  Ev.  458,  8th  ed. 

« 
General  tnttances  of  presumption. "^     As  almost  every  fact  is  capable  of  being 

proved  by  presumptive  as  well  as  by  positive  evidence,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

enumerate  the  various  cases  in  which  the  former  evidence  has  been  admitted.     It 

[  *16  ]  may  be  useful,  however,  to  *state  some  particular  instances  of  presumptive 

proof  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  criminal  proceedings. 

Proof  of  the  possession  of  land,  or  the  receipt  of  rent  is  primd  facte  evidence  of 
seisin  in  fee.  Co.  Litt.  16,  a,  B.  N.  P.  103.(1)  So  possession  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  property  in  chattels.  A  deed  or  other  writing  thirty  years  old  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  duly  executed,  provided  some  account  be  given  of  the  place 
where  found,  &c.  B.  N.  P.  255.  The  license  of  a  lord  to  inclose  waste  may  be 
presumed  after  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  possession,  the  steward  of  the  lord  having 
been  cognizant  of  it.  Doe  v.  Wilson,  11  East,  56.  Bridges  v.  Blanchard,  1  A. 
&  E.  536.^  The  flowing  of  the  tide  is  presumptive  evidence  of  a  public  navigable 
river,  the  weight  of  such  evidence  depending  upon  the  nature  and  situation  of  the 
channel.  Miles  v.  Rose,  5  Taunt.  705 ;«  1  Marsh,  313,  S.  C.  R.  v.  Montague, 
4  B.  &  C.  602.'  The  existence  of  an  immemorial  custom  may  be  presumed  from  an 
imcontradicted  usage  of  twenty  years.  Joliffe's  case,  2  B.  &  C.  54  ;•  3  D.  &  R. 
240,  S.  C.  So  the  continuance  of  things  in  statu  quo  will  be  generally  presumed ; 
as  where  the  plaintiff  being  slandered  in  his  official  character  proves  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  before  the  libel,  his  continuance  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  libel 
need  not  be  proved,  though  averred.  Budd's  case,  5  Esp.  230.  So  the  law  pre- 
sumes that  a  party  intended  that  which  is  the  immediate  or  probable  consequence 
of  his  act.     Dixon's  case,  3  M.  &  S.  11, 15. 

So  a  letter  is  presumed,  against  the  writer,  to  have  been  written  upon  the  day 
on  which  it  bears  date;  Hunt  v.  Massey,  5  B.  &  Ad.  902/  3  Nev.  &  M.  109; 
and  a  bill  is  presumed  to  be  made  on  the  day  it  is  dated ;  Owen  v.  Waters,  2  M. 
A  W.  91 ;  except  when  used  to  prove  a  petitioning  creditor's  debt ;  Anderson  v. 
Weston,  6  New  Cases,  296,  301.  So  the  presumption  is  that  indorsements  on  a 
note  admitting  the  receipt  of  interest  were  written  at  the  time  of  their  date ; 
Smith  V.  Battens,  l*Moo.  &  R.  341.  See  also  Sinclair  v.  Baggaley,  4  M.  &  W. 
812. 

The  law  with  regard  to  the  presumption  which  length  of  time  affords  in  the  case 
of  the  possession  of  property  of  various  kinds,  is  now  regulated  by  the  2  &  3  Wm. 
4,  c.  71. 

Presumption  of  innocence  and  legaltfy.'^  The  law  presumes  a  man  to  be  inno- 
cent until  the  contrary  is  proved,  or  appears  from  some  stronger  presumption. (2) 
Where  a  woman,  whose  husband  twelve  months  previously  had  left  the  country, 
married  again,  the  presumption  that  she  was  innocent  of  bigamy  was  held  to  pre- 
ponderate over  the  usual  presumption  of  the  duration  of  life.  R.  v.  Inhab.  of 
Twyning,  2  B.  &  A.  886.  But  the  observations  of  Bayley,  J.,  and  Best,  J.,  in 
Bex  V.  Twyning,  with  respect  to  conflicting  presumptions,  were  questioned  by  the 
court  in  a  late  case,  Rex  v.  Harbome,  2  Ad.  &  E.  544  ;(^  where  it  was  decided, 
that  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  right  in  presuming  that  the  first  wife  was 


(1)  The  People  ▼.  Reed,  11  Wend.  168. 

(2)  Gray  t.  Gardiner,  8  Mass.  899. 

*  B.  C.  L.  E.  vol.  xxTiiL  148.    « Id.  i.  240.    « Id.  x.  416.    •  Id.  xi.  21.     '  Id.  xxru.  280. 

'  Id.  xxix.  161. 
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Ihring,  although  sucli  presumption  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  husband  had  been 
gmltj  of  bigamy.  It  is  to  be  observed;  that  the  circmnstances  of  the  two  cases 
diisred  so  much  as  to  justify  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  even  on  the  doctrine 
of  eontrary  presmnptions,  in  coming  to  opposite  conclusions  upon  them.  It  is  a 
rale,  that  illegality  is  never  to  be  presumed^  but  the  presumption  is  that  a  party 
complies  with  the  law.  *Sis8ons  v.  Dixon,  5  B.  &  C.  758.**  Thus  legiti-  [  *17  ] 
macy  is  always  presumed.  Banbury  Peerage  case,  2  Selw.  N.  P.  709.  So  where 
a  letter  is  sent  with  a  parcel  of  goods,  it  will  be  presumed  to  relate  to  the  goods, 
so  as  to  come  within  the  proviso  of  43  Geo.  8,  o.  81.  Bennet  v.  Clough,  1  B. 
k  A.  461. 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  will  be  presumed,  where  persons  act  in  a  public 
capacity,  that  they  have  been  regularly  appointed.  (1)  Thus  the  fact  of  a  person 
acting  in  the  character  of  a  surrogate  is  primd  fcune  evidence  that  he  was  duly 
appointed,  and  had  competent  authority.  Yerelst's  case,  8  Campb.  482,  ante,  p.  7. 
8o  where  a  person  acts  as  a  special  commissioner,  for  taking  affidavits.  Howard's 
ease,  1  Moo.  and  Rob.  187,  ante,  p.  7.  So  where  a  person  acts  as  a  peace  officer, 
justice  of  the  peace,  &c.,  it  is  a  general  presumption  of  law  that  he  is  duly  autho- 
riied  to  do  so.  Per  Buller,  J.,  Berryman  v.  Wise,  4  T.  R.  866,  ante  p.  7.  And 
<m  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  constable  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  it  has 
been  held  not  to  be  necessary  to  produce  his  appointment,  it  being  sufficient  if  he 
was  known  to  act  as  constable.  Gordon's  case,  1  Leach,  515;  1  East,  P.  C.  852; 
S.  C.  ante,  p.  7.  So  evidence  that  a  letter  carrier  acted  as  such  is  sufficient  without 
proving  his  appointment.  Per  Parke,  B.,  Rees's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  606.*  So  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  person  acted  in  a  public  service  without  producing  his 
appointment.  Per  Littledale,  J.,  Bolland,  B.,  and  Bosanquet,  J.,  Borrett's  case,  6 
C.  k  P.  124.^  So  where  constables  and  watchmen  have  been  appointed  by  com- 
nuasioners  under  a  local  act.  Butler  v.  Ford,  8  Tyrwh.  677;  1  Cr.  &  M.  662.  So 
where  a  person  acts  as  vestry  clerk;  M<Gahey  v.  Alston,  2  M.  &  W.  206;  or  as 
overseer;  Cannell  v.  Curtis,  2  New  Cases,  228.  Where  certain  trustees  were 
empowercd  by  two  private  acts  of  parliament  to  raise  money  to  build  a  new  church, 
uid  they  had  made  a  church  rate  under  such  acts,  Coleridge,  J.  held  that  proof 
that  they  all  acted  as  trustees  on  one  occasion  previous  to  signing  the  rate,  was 
eyidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  they  were  trustees.    Murphy^s  case,  8  C.  &  B.  810.* 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  and  may  be  rebutted. 
8  Tyrwh.  684;  1  Cr.  &  M.  669. 

Of  guili — arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  party  charged j  at  the  time  of  or  after 

the  charge.l     In  almost  every  criminal  case  a  portion  of  the  evidence  laid  before 

tiie  jury  confldsts  of  the  conduct  of  the  party  at  the  time  of,  or  after  being  charged 

with  the  offence.    Thus  it  is  frequently  proved  that  upon  being  charged  he  fled,  or 

endeavored  to  make  his  escape.     Upon  this  proof  it  is  said  by  Smith,  B.,  that  he 

bd  the  authority  of  the  law  to  say,  that  though  a  man  charged  with  an  offence 

abonid  fly,  that  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  guilt.     The  jury  could  not  forget 

Hat  one  of  the  oaths  they  had  taken  was,  whether  the  prisoner  had  fled  in  conse- 

aoeooe  of  the  charge  made  on  him;  but  though  it  should  be  established  that  he 

led  in  consequence  of  the  charge,  yet  it  did  not  follow  of  necessity  that  he  was 


(l)  Demn  ▼.  Gridley,  10  Wend.  264.    Bryden  t.  Taylor,  2  Har.  &  Johns.  896.    So  the  pre- 
Mtioa  IB  ti&»t  ao  officer  has  done  his  duty.    Winslow  v.  Beall,  6  Call,  44. 

b  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiL  871.     » Id.  xxv.  669.    i  Id.  812.    ^  id,  xxxIt.  404. 
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guilty  of  the  murder;  though  it  was  a  circumstance  materially  un&vorable  and 
suspicious.  (2)  Crawley^s  case,  40  Geo.  3  M'Nally  on  Ev.  577.  The  introduction 
of  a  falsehoood  into  the  defence  is  also  a  presumption  against  a  prisoner.  This 
presumption  is  heightened  if  the  falsehood  is  to  be  supported,  as  it  almost  necessarily 
[  '^'IS  ]  must  be,  by  a  witness  ^conscious  of  it.  Clarke's  case.  Bury  Spring  Assizes, 
1789,  Gilb.  Ev.  by  Loft,  898.  M<Nally  on  Ev.  680.  No  presumption  of  guilt 
arises  from  the  silence  of  a  prisoner  when,  on  his  examination  before  a  ma^trate, 
he  is  charged  by  another  prisoner  with  having  been  joined  in  the  commission  of 
the  offence.     Appleby^s  case,  3  Stark,  N.  P.  33.^    Vide  post,  55. 

In  weighing  the  effect  of  the  presumptive  evidence  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  a 
person  charged  with  the  criminal  offence,  great  caution  should  be  exercised.  An 
innocent  man  finding  himself  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  and  perhaps  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  of  danger,  is  sometimes  induced  to  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct  which  bears  with  it  a  presumption  of  guilt.  A  strong  instance  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  Hale,  2  P.  C.  290. (n)  The  case  was  thus:  An  uncle,  who  had  the 
bringing  up  of  his  niece,  to  whom  he  was  heir  at  law,  correcting  her  for  some 
offence,  she  was  heard  to  say.  Good  unde,  do  not  kill  me !  After  which  she  could 
not  be  found.  The  uncle  was  committed  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  her,  and 
was  admonished  by  the  judge  of  the  assize  to  find  out  the  child  by  the  next  assizes. 
Being  unable  to  discover  his  niece,  he  brought  another  child  dressed  like  his  niece, 
and  resembling  her  in  person  and  years;  but,  on  examination,  the  fraud  was 
detected,  and  upon  the  presumption  of  guilt  which  these  circumstances  afforded,  he 
was  found  guilty  and  executed.  The  child  afterwards  re-appeared,  when  of  age,  to 
claim  her  land.  On  being  beaten  by  her  uncle,  she  had  run  away,  and  had  been 
received  by  a  stranger. 

Various  other  instances  of  the  presumption  of  guilt  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
the  paHy  before  the  charge,  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Presumption  of  guUJt  arises  from  ike  possession  of  stolen  property j  <jErc.]  The  most 
common  case  of  presumptive  evidence  in  criminal  proceedings,  is  the  presumption 
arising  from  the  possession  of  stolen  property.  (1)  The  rules  on  this  subject  are 
well  stated  by  Mr.  East.  <<It  may  be  laid  down  generally,  he  says,  <<that  when- 
ever the  property  of  one  man,  which  has  been  taken  from  him  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent,  is  found  upon  another,  it  is  incumbent  on  that  other  to  prove 


(2)  "  Flight  may  be  very  strong  evidence  of  guilt,  or  it  may  weigh  nothing,  according  to 
the  oircumBtanoes  under  which  it  takes  place.  The  legal  presumption  from  flight  is  against 
the  prisoner,  and  it  lies  upon  him  to  rebut  it"    Fox  J.,  Chapman's  Trial,  pamphl.  p.  213. 

(I)  Pennsylvania  v.  Myers,  Addison,  820.    State  v.  Jenkins,  2  Tyler,  879. 

The  presumption  that  he,  who  is  found  in  posse«don  of  stolen  goods  recently  after  the  theft 
was  committed  is  himself  the  thief,  applies  otUy,  when  this  possession  is  of  a  kind  which 
manifests  that  the  stolen  goods  never  came  to  the  possessor  by  kit  own  act,  or  at  all  events, 
with  his  undoubted  concurrence.  State  v.  Smith,  2  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Reps.  412.  Thus 
where  the  defendant  and  two  of  his  sons  were  indicted  for  stealing  tobacco,  which  had  been 
stolen  in  the  night,  was  found  next  day  in  an  out-house  of  defendant,  occupied  by  one  of  his 
negroes,  and  in  which  the  defendant  kept  tobacco  of  his  own,  and  the  tobacco  so  found  was 
claimed  by  him  as  his  own,  though  proved  to  be  the  tobacco  that  had  been  stolen ;  held  that 
it  was  error  in  the  Judge  to  charge  the  jury  « that  the  possession  of  the  stolen  tobacco  found 
on  defendant,  raised  in  law  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt."  Ibid.  The  possession  of  a 
stolen  thing  is  evidence  to  some  extent  against  the  possessor  of  a  taking  by  him.  Ordinarily, 
it  is  stronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  period  interrening  between  the  stealing  and  the 
finding  in  possession  of  the  accused ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  before  a  pos- 
session is  shown  in  the  accused,  the  law  does  not  infer  his  guilt  State  ▼.  Williams.  9  N. 
Carolina,  140. 

1  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  ziv.  152. 
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l»f  he  came  by  it;  otlierwise  the  presumption  is,  that  he  ohtained  it  feloniously. 

Hiis,  like  erery  other  presomptiony  is  strengthened,  weakened,  or  rebutted  by  con- 

(onitant  circiunstanoes,  too  numerous  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  detailed. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  some  of  the  most  prominent;  such  as  the  length  of 

tone  vhich  has  elapsed  between  the  loss  of  the  property,  and  the  finding  it  again ; 

ether  as  it  may  famish  more  or  less  doubt  of  the  identity  of  it,  or  as  it  may  have 

dunged  hands  ofiener  in  the  meantime,  or  it  may  have  increased  the  difficulty  to 

the  prisoner  of  aeoonnting  how  he  came  by  it :  in  all  which  considerations  that  of 

tlie  nature  of  the  property  must  generally  be  mingled.     So  the  probability  of  the 

prisoner's*  having  been  near  the  spot,  from  whence  the  property  is  supposed  to  have 

been  taken,  at  the  time,  as  well  as  his  conduct  during  the  whole  transaction,  both 

before  and  after  the  recovery,  are  material  ingredients  in  the  investigation.     But 

the  bare  circnmstance  of  finding  in  one's  possession  property  of  the  same  kind 

vhich  another  had  ^lost,  unless  that  other  can,  from  marks  of  circumstances,  [  ^19  ] 

Btiafy  the  conrt  and  jury  of  the  identity  of  it,  is  not  in  general  sufficient  evidence 

of  the  goods  having  been  feloniously  obtained.     Though  where  the  fact  is  very 

recent  so  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  property  could  not  have 

been  acquired  in  any  other  manner,  the  court  are  warranted  in  concluding  it  is  the 

Bune,  unless  the  prisoner  can  prove  the  contrary.     Thus  a  man  being  found  coming 

out  of  another's  bam,  and  upon  search,  com  being  found  upon  him  of  the  same 

kind  with  what  was  in  the  bam,  is  pregnant  evidence  of  guilt.      So  persons 

employed  in  carrying  sugar  and  other  articles  from  ships,  and  wharfii,  have  often 

been  convicted  of  larceny  at  the  Old  Bailey,  upon  evidence  that  they  were  detected 

vith  property  of  the  same  kind  upon  them,  recently  upon  coming  from  such  places, 

ilthough  the  identity  of  the  property,  as  belonging  to  such  and  such  persons,  could 

fiot  otherwise  be  proved.     But  this  must  be  understood  of  articles  like  those  above 

mentioned,  the  identity  of  which  is  not  capable  of  strict  proof  from  the  nature  of 

them."    2  East,  P.  C.  656.    The  fact  of  concealment  (the  identity  of  the  property 

iK>t  being  proved)  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  stealing,  though  undoubtedly  very 

ttfcmg  corroborative  proof  of  it.     Id.  657.     3  Inst.  98.(1) 

Where  stolen  property  was  found  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  but  sixteen 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  larceny.  Bay  ley,  J.,  held  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
be  called  on  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  his  possession.  Anon. 
2  C.  A  P.  469."*  Where  seventy  sheep  were  stolen  on  Thorley  common  on  the 
ISth  of  June,  but  were  not  missed  until  November,  and  the  prisoner  was  in  pos- 
session of  four  of  the  sheep,  in  October,  and  of  nineteen  others  on  the  23(^of 
November,  Bayley,  J.,  allowed  evidence  of  the  possession  of  both  to  be  given. 
Bewhurst's  caae,  2  Stark.  Ev.  449  (n.)  2d  ed. 

Cases  frequently  arise  of  the  discovery  of  property  recently  after  its  being  stolen, 
in  the  house  of  a  particular  person,  but  the  weight  of  this  evidence  must  depend 
upon  the  aooompanying  circumstances  of  the  case.  "  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed," 
iijB  Mr.  Starlde,  <<that  the  mere  finding  of  stolen  goods  in  the  house  of  the 
prisoner,  where  there  are  other  inmates  capable  of  stealing  the  property,  is  insuf- 
iriait  evidence  to  prove  a  possession  by  the  prisoner."     2  Stark.  Ev.  450(n.)  2d  ed. 


fl)  The  aceused,  eren  when  the  stolen  goods  are  found  in  his  possession  and  under  bis 
eoDtrol  within  a  short  time  after  the  larcenj  is  committed,  and  a  presumption  of  guilt  is 
niaed,  is  not  bound  to  show  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  be  became  possessed 
of  them  otherwiae  than  by  stealing ;  the  eridence  may  fall  far  short  of  establishing  that,  and 

Kwte  in  th»  minds  of  the  Jury  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guUt.    State  t.  Merrick,  19 
898. 
»  Sag.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zii.  216. 
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In  order  to  render  evidence  of  the  possession  of  stolen  property  admissible,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  discovery  should  take  plac6  before  the  apprehension  of  the 
prisoner.  In  Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  139  ;^  Lord  Ellenborough  cited  a  case 
from  recollection,  where  a  butler  to  a  banker  had  been  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
having  committed  a  great  robbery.  The  prisoner  had  been  seen  near  the  privy, 
and  the  circumstance  having  excited  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  counsel,  who 
considered  the  case  during  the  York  assizes,  at  their  instance,  search  was  made, 
and  in  the  privy  all  the  plate  was  found.  The  plate  was  produced,  and  the  prisoner 
was  in  consequence  convicted.  He  had  been  separated  from  thp  custody  of  the 
plate  since  he  had  been  confined  in  York  Castle  for  some  time,  but  no  doubt  was 
entertained  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence ;  and  Abbot,  J.,  observed  that 
an  assize  had  scarcely  ever  occurred,  where  it  did  not  happen  that  part  of  the  evi- 
[  '*'20  ]  dence  against  a  prisoner  consisted  of  ^proof  that  the  stolen  property  was 
found  in  his  house  after  his  apprehension. 

The  possession  of  stolen  property  is  sometimes  used,  not  as  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  larceny,  but  as  proof  of  the  commission  of  another  offence.  Thus  on 
a  charge  of  arson,  the  evidence  of  the  prisoners'  having  been  present  and  implicated 
in  the  fact  was,  that  a  bed  and  blanketa  were  afterwards  found  in  their  possession, 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  house  at  the  time  it  was  fired,  and  concealed  by 
them ;  Buller,  J.,  doubted  at  first  whether  such  evidence  of  another  felony  could 
})e  admitted  in  support  of  the  charge,  but  as  it  seemed  to  be  all  one  act  he  admitted 
it.     Hickman's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1035. 

Where  two  prisoners  were  jointly  indicted  for  stealing  two  horses,  the  property 
of  different  persons,  and  it  appeared  that  the  original  larceny  was  in  Somersetshire, 
on  different  days,  and  at  different  places,  but  the  prisoners  were  found  in  joint 
possession  of  them  in  Wilts,  where  they  were  indicted ;  on  an  objection  that  the 
prosecutor  must  elect  upon  which  of  the  felonies  to  proceed,  Littledale,  J.,  said, 
"  If  you  could  confine  your  evidence  entirely  to  a  single  felony  in  this  county,  you 
need  not  elect  3  but  this  you  cannot  do,  for  you  must  prove  that  the  horses  were 
originally  stolen  in  another  county.  The  possession  of  stolen  property,  soon  after 
a  robbery,  is  not  in  itself  a  felony,  though  it  raises  a  presumption  that  the  possessor 
is  the  thief;  it  refers  to  the  original  taking  with  all  its  circumstances.''  Smith's 
case,  Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  296.* 

In  the  application  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  possession  of  stolen  property 
great  caution  is  necessary.  <<  If  a  horse  be  stolen  from  A.,"  says  Lord  Hale,  «  and 
the  same  day  B.  be  found  upon  him,  it  is  a  strong  presimiption  that  B.  stole  him ; 
yet  I  do  remember,  before  a  very  learned  and  wary  judge,  in  such  an  instance,  B. 
was  condenmed  and  executed  at  Oxford  assizes ;  and  yet  within  two  assizes  after, 
C.  being  apprehended  for  another  robbery,  upon  his  judgment  and  execution  he 
confessed  he  was  the  man  that  stole  the  horse,  and  being  closely  pursued, 
desired  B.,  a  stranger,  to  walk  his  horse  for  him  while  he  turned  aside  upon  a 
necessary  occasion,  and  escaped,  and  B.  was  apprehended  with  the  horse,  and  died 
innocently."  2  Hale,  P.  C.  289.  The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  East  on  this 
subject  are  well  deserving  of  attention.  « It  has  been  stated  before,  that  the  person 
in  whose  possession  stolen  goods  are  found  must  account  how  he  came  by  them, 
otherwise  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  thief;  and  it  is  a  common  mode  of  defence, 
to  state  a  delivery  by  a  person  unknown,  and  of  whom  no  evidence  is  given ;  little 
or  no  reliance  can  consequently  be  had  upon  it.  Yet  cases  of  that  sort  have 
been  known  to  happen,  where  persons  really  innocent  have  suffered  under  such  a 
presumption ;  and  therefore,  where  this  excuse  is  urged,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little 

>  £ng.  Com.  Law  Repf .  ill.  286.        •  Id.  xzi.  448. 
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fdght  to  oonnder  how  far  the  oonduct  of  the  prisoner  haa  tallied  with  his  defence, 
£rgm  the  time  irhen  the  goods  might  be  presumed  to  have  first  come  into  his  pos* 
ie«oiL"     2  Eaat,  P.  C.  665.  ^ 

PretmmpUon  of  malice,  dhc.'^  When  a  man  commits  an  unlawful  act,  unac- 
MBpanied  by  aay  circumstances  justifying  its  commission  '''it  is  a  presump-  [  '*'21  1 
tk»  of  law  that  he  has  acted  advisedly,  and  with  an  intent  to  produce  the  oonse- 
quenoes  which  have  ensued.  See  Dixon's  case,  3  M.  &  S.  15.  Thus  a  presumption 
of  malice  arises  in  many  cases.  « In  every  charge  of  murder/'  says  Mr.  Justice 
Foster y  <<  the  fact  of  killing  being  first  proved,  all  the  circumstances  of  accident, 
Deoeasityy  or  infirmity  are  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  prisoner,  unless  they 
ihsc  out  of  the  evidence  produced  against  him,  for  the  law  presumes  the  fact  to  be 
founded  in  malice,  until  the  contrary  appears.'^  Foster,  255 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  455 ; 
1  East,  P.  C.  340.  Where  a  man  was  convicted  of  setting  fire  to  a  mill,  with 
intent  to  injure  the  occupiers  thereof,  a  doubt  occurred  whether,  under  the  words 
43  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  some  person  was  not  necessary  to 
be  proved ;  or  at  least  some  fact  from  which  such  intention  could  be  inferred,  beyond 
the  mere  act  of  setting  the  mill  on  fire ;  but  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  a 
person  who  does  an  act  wilfully,  necessarily  intends  that  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  viz.,  injury  to  the  owner  of  the  mill  burned.  Farrington's  case, 
Ruas.  &  Ry.  207.'     See  abo  Philp's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  263.^ 

Presumption  of  intent  to  defraud.']  An  intent  to  defraud  may  be  presumed 
where  the  effect  of  the  act  committed  by  the  party  is  to  defraud  another  party. 
Thus  where  a  person  was  indicted  for  disposing  of  a  forged  bank  note,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  intention  of  the 
prisoner  was  to  defraud  whoever  might  take  the  note,  and  that  the  intention  of 
defrauding  the  bank  in  particular  did  not  enter  into  his  contemplation ;  a  question 
was  submitted  to  the  judges,  whether  an  intention  to  defraud  the  bank  ought  to  be 
inferred,  where  that  intention  was  not  likely  to  exist  in  the  prisoner's  mind,  and 
where  the  eaution  ordinarily  used  would  naturally  protect  the  bank  from  being 
defrauded  ?  Their  lordships  were  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner,  upon  the  evidence 
in  this  case,  must  be  taken  to  have  intended  to  defraud  the  bank,  and  consequently 
that  the  conviction  was  right.  Mazagora's  case,  Kuss.  &  By.  291.'  And  even 
where  the  prosecutor,  on  an  indictment  for  forging  a  receipt  with  intent  to  defraud 
him,  swore  that  he  believed  the  prisoner  had  no  such  intent,  the  judge  told  the 
jury  that  the  defrauding  being  the  necessary  effect  and  consequence  of  the  forgery, 
it  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  prisoner  for  them  to  convict  him ;  and 
he  was  convicted  accordingly.  The  twelve  judges  held  the  conviction  to  be  right 
Sheppard's  case.  Buss,  k  By.  169.'  So  where,  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  a 
forged  bill  of  exchange,  Alderson,  B.,  told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  prisoner  uttered  the  bill  as  a  true  bill,  meaning  it  to  be  taken  as  such,  and 
when  he  did  so  know  it  to  be  forged,  they  ought  to  find,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  law,  that  he  meant  to  defraud.  The  judges  held  that  the  direction  was  right. 
Hill's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  274.*  See  also  Philp's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  263.«  Beard's 
cise,  8  C.  &  P.  143. 

J^re$umpium  of  the  durcUion  of  life,]     In  analogy  to  the  statute  respecting 
bigamy,  (vide  post,  tit.  Bigamy ,)  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  frt)m  the  period 

»1  Bnc.  C.  a  207.    1 2  Id.  268.    '1  Id.  291.  •  1  Id.  169,  t  Eng.  C.  L.  Bepik  xxxiv.  888. 
^^  ■2Eiig.C.  a268. 
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when  a  person  was  last  heard  of,  he  will  be  presumed  to  be  dead;(l)  Doe  v.  Jes- 
Bon,  6  East,  84 ;  Doe  v.  Deakin,  4  B.  &  A.  433  ;^  and  with  the  addition  of  other 
[  *22  ]  circuimstances,  the  *pre8umption  may  arise  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus 
evidence  that  a  person  sailed  in  a  ship  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  two  or  there 
years  ago,  and  that  the  ship  has  not  been  since  heard  of,  is  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  death  of  the  party ;  but  the  time  of  his  death,  if  material,  must  depend  upon 
"the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  Watson  v.  King,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  121.* 
The  fact  of  the  party  being  dead  or  alive  at  any  particular  period  within  or  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years,  must  be  proved  by  the  party  asserting  that  fact.  Doe  v. 
Nepean,  5  B.  &  Ad.  86.^^  And  see  Kex  v.  Harbome,  2  A.  &  E.  640."  Nepean 
V.  Doe  d.  Knight,  2  M.  &  W.  894. 


HEARSAY. 


General  nature  of  hearsay  eyidence     . 

Hearsay  admissible  ..... 

As  part  of  the  res  gestae       •  .  .  . 

On  questions  of  pedigree 

On  questions  of  public  or  general  right 

Of  persons  haying  no  interest  to  misrepresent 
Speaking  against  their  own  interest    . 

Making  entries,  &c.,  in  the  regular  course  of  their  duty 

Dying  declarations  in  general 
Admissible  only  in  cases  of  homicide 
The  party  must  be  aware  of  his  situation    . 
Interval  of  time  between  the  declaration  and  death 
When  reduced  into  writing  . 

Degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to         .  .  . 

Evidence  in  answer  to  proof  of         .  .  . 
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The  term  hearsay  evidence  is  used  with  reference  both  to  that  which  is  written, 
and  to  that  which  is  spoken.  But  in  its  legal  sense,  it  is  confined  to  that  kind  of 
evidence  which  does  not  derive  itfi  effects  solely  from  the  credit  to  be  attached  to 
the  witness  himself,  but  rests  also  in  part  on  the  veracity  and  competency  of  some 
other  person,  from  whom  the  witness  may  have  received  his  information.  Phill. 
Ev.  197,  8th  ed. 

General  nature  ofhearmy  evidence.'^  Evidence  of  facts  with  which  the  witness 
is  not  acquainted  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  which  he  merely  states  from  the 
relation  of  others,  is  inadmissible  upon  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  party  origi- 
nally stating  the  facts  does  not  make  the  statement  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence  is  offered  would  lose  the 
opportunity  of  examining  into  the  means  of  knowledge  of  the  party  making  the 

(1)  Biiller  et  aL  ▼.  Beater,  8  S.  &  R.  490.  King  ▼.  Paddock,  18  Johns.  141.  Wambaugh 
T.  Scharck,  1  Penn.  229.  Innis  et  al.  t  Campbell  et  al.,  1  Rawle,  873.  Crouch  et  ux.  t. 
Ereleth,  16  Mass.  805.    Battin's  Lessee  t.  Bigelow,  Peters,  C.  C.  Rep.  452. 

.  ▼  Rag.  0.  L.  Bepfl  xzxir.  829.  ^  Id.  ri.  476.  *  Id.  iL  822.  f  Id.  zxtI  42. 

« Id.  xxiT.  161- 
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itatement.  Where,  howeyer,  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  '''are  such  as 
to  afford  a  presumptioii  that  the  hearsay  evidence  is  truC;  it  is  then  admissible^  as 
m  the  following  instances. 

Hearway  adtnisstbie  as  part  of  the  res  gestse,"^  Where  the  inquiry  is  into  the 
utare  and  character  of  a  certain  transaction,  not  only  what  was  done,  but  also 
vhat  was  said,  by  both  parties,  during  the  continuance  of  the  trai^saction,  is  admis- 
sible ;  for  to  exclude  this  would  be  to  exclude  the  most  important  and  unexcep- 
tionable  evidence.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  the  relation  of  third  persons  unconnected 
with  the  &ct,  which  is  received,  but  the  declarations  of  the  parties  to  the  facts 
themselves,  or  of  others  connected  with  them  in  the  transaction,  which  are  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  peculiar  character  and  circumstances.  (1)  Thus 
it  has  been  held  on  a  prosecution  for  high  treason,  that  the  cry  of  the  mob  who 
accompanied  the  prisoner,  may  be  received  in  evidence  as  part  of  the  transaction. 
Lord  G.  Grordon's  case,  21  How.  St.  Tr.  535.     So  in  a  prosecution  for  a  rape,  the 


(1)  Where  eTidence  of  an  act  done  by  a  party  is  admissible,  his  declarations  made  at  the 
time,  haying  a  tendency  to  elucidate  or  giye  a  character  to  the  act,  and  which  may  deriye  a 
degree  of  credit  from  the  act  itself,  are  also  admissible  as  part  of  the  ret  getter  Sessions  y. 
LitUe,  9  N.  H.  271. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  declarations  of  a  prisoner  are  admitted  in  his  fayour, 
Buiinly  apon  the  principle  of  being  part  of  the  rea  gutcB  ;  as  to  account  for  his  silence  where 
th&t  silence  would  operate  against  him.  U.  States  y.  Craig,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  729.  So  to 
explain  and  reconcile  his  conduct  State  y.  Ridgely,  2  Ear.  &  M'Hen.  120.  Bobetaille's 
Cftse,  5  Rogers,  171.     See  Tomkins  y.  Saltmarsh,  14  Serg.  &  R.  275. 

Where  a  prisoner  indicted  for  murder  has  produced  eyidence  of  declarations  by  the  deceased, 
with  a  yiew  to  raise  the  presumption  that  he  committed  suicide,  it  is  competent  for  the  state 
to  give  in  evidence  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  his  declaration.  State  v.  Crank,  2 
Bailey,  66. 

See  Little  y.  Lobby,  2  Greenl.  242.  Kimball  y.  Morrell,  4  Greenl.  868.  Gorham  v.  Canton, 
6  Id.  266.     SUte  y.  Powell,  2  Halst  244.     Bennet  y.  Hethington,  16  Serg.  &  R.  198. 

When  the  state  of  mind,  sentiment  or  disposition  of  a  person  at  a  giyen  period,  become 
pertinent  topics  of  inquiry,  his  declarations  and  conyersations,  being  part  of  the  ret  getttt^ 
May  be  resorted  to.     Bartholemy  y.  The  People,  2  Hill,  248. 

It  is  not  competent  for  a  prisoner  indicted  for  murder  to  giye  in  eyidence  his  own  account 
.of  the  transaction  related  immediately  after  it  occurred,  though  no  third  person  was  present 
when  the  homicide  was  committed.    State  y.  Tilly,  8  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  ftep.  424. 

On  the  trial  of  a  party  who  is  indicted  for  knowingly  haying  in  his  possession  an  instrument 
tdapted  and  designed  for  coining  or  making  counterfeit  coin,  with  intent  to  use  it  or  cause  or 
pennit  it  to  be  used  in  coining  or  making  such  coin,  he  cannot  giye  in  eyidence  his  declara- 
tions to  an  artificer,  at  the  time  he  employed  him  to  make  such  instrument,  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  he  wished  it  to  be  made.    Commonwealth  y.  Kent,  6  Metcalf,  588. 

SefMt,  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  damages,  mere  naked  admissions  made  by  the  party 
libelled  are  in  general  incompetent  eyidence  against  the  people,  eyen  to  establish  facts^tending 
to  a  justification ;  otherwise  as  to  conyersations  or  declarations  which  are  part  of  the  ret  geetce, 
Bartholemy  y.  The  People,  2  Hill,  249.  The  declaration  of  a  person,  who  is  wounded  and 
bleeding,  that  the  defendant  has  stabbed  her,  made  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  though 
with  such  an  interyal  of  time  as  to  allow  her  to  go  from  her  own  room  up  stairs  into  another 
room,  is  admissible  in  eyidence  after  her  death,  as  a  part  of  the  ree  geeUe.  Commonwealth  y. 
Pike,  8  Gushing,  181. 

On  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  the  declarations  of  the  defendant  were  held  admissible 
in  eyidence  when  they  accompanied,  explained,  and  characterised  the  acts  charged :  The  State 
T.  Hnntly,  3  Iredell,  418.  Wheneyer  the  bodily  or  mental  feelings  of  an  indiyidualat  a  par- 
ticular time  are  material  to  be  proyed,  the  expression  of  such  feelings,  made  at  or  soon  before 
that  time,  is  eyidence— of  course  subject  to  be  weighed  by  the  jury.  Roulhao  T.  White,  9  N. 
Ctrolina,  63. 

The  declarations'  of  a  party  are  admissible  in  his  fayour  when  they  are  so  connected  with 
•ome  material  act  as  to  explain  or  qualify  it,  or  show  the  intent  with  which  it  was  done. 
BnsseU  y.  Frisbie,  19  Conn.  206. 

In  an  indictment  for  larceny,  declarations  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  by  the  prisoner  as  to  hia 
eliim  of  ownership  to  the  property  taken,  are  not  admissible  in  eyidence.  The  State  t.  Wia- 
doB,  8  Fort  611. 
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fact  of  a  woman  having  made  a  complaint  soon  after  the  assault  took  place^  is  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  was  ruled  by  Holroyd,  J.^  that  the  particulars  of  her  complaint 
could  not  be  given  in  evidence.  Clarke's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  242.*  By  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  particulars  of  such  declarations,  when  made  de  recently  are 
allowed  to  be  given  in  evidence.  Thus  in  a  case  of  rape,  followed  by  cutting  and 
stabbing,  the  account  which  the  woman  gave  when  she  returned  home,  all  bleeding, 
the  following  morning,  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  been  used  by  the  prisoner,  was 
allowed  to  be  fully  laid  before  the  jury,  though  she  had  just  before  been  examined 
herself  McCartney's  case,  1828,  Alison,  Prac.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotl.  514.  And  in 
another  case  of  rape,  the  account  which  the  woman  gave  to  several  witnesses  the 
next  day,  was  laid  without  reserve  before  the  jury.  M^Kenzie's  case.  Id.  But 
this  privilege  is  extended  to  those  accounts  only  which  are  connected  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  res  gestm  of  the  inquiry,  or  which  were  so  recently  given  after  it, 
as  to  form  in  some  sort  a  sequel  to  the  actual  violence.  Id.  515.  On  an  indict- 
ment for  an  assault  on  a  child  with  intent  to  ravish,  the  fact  of  her  having  com- 
plained of  the  injury  recently  after  it  was  received,  is  confirmatory  evidence. 
Brazier's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  444.  In  this  case  the  evidence  of  the  child  haviug 
made  a  complaint  was  received,  although  the  child  herself  was  not  examined,  she 
being  only  five  years  old,  and  incapable  of  taking  an  oath.  Such  evidence  being 
only  admissible  as  confirmatory  evidence,  would  hardly  be  received  now.  In  a 
recent  case,  it  was  said  by  Parke,  B.,  "  at  the  time  of  Brazier's  case,  it  seems  to 
have  been  considered,  that  as  the  child  was  incompetent  to  take  an  oath,  what  she 
said  was  receivable  in  evidence.  The  law  was  not  so  well  settled  then  as  it  is  now." 
Guttridge's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  472  ;*  S.  P.  Per  Parke,  B.,  Walker's  case,  2  Moo.  & 
B.  212.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  may,  however,  if  he  thinks  proper,  elicit  the 
particulars  of  the  complaint  on  cross-examination.  Ibid.  Where  the  prosecutrix 
had  died  before  the  trial,  and  without  her  deposition  having  been  taken,  Rolfe,  B., 
received  evidence  (the  prisoner's  coimsel  not  objecting)  that  she  had  made  a  com- 
plaint on  her  return  home,  of  an  outrage  having  been  committed  upon  her,  but 
held  that  the  particulars  of  such  complaint  were  not  admissible.  Megson's  case, 
[  *24  ]  9  C.  &  P.  420.*  But  in  a  case  where  the  prosecutrix  *was  called  but  did 
not  appear,  and  it  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  that  evidence  of  recent' 
complaint  is  receivable  only  to  confirm  the  prosecutrix's  story,  and  that  as  her  evi- 
dence was  not  before  the  jury  it  could  not  be  confirmed,  Parke,  B.,  rejected 
evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  having  made  a  complaint.  Guttridge's  case,  9  C.  &  P. 
471.*^  Again,  in  actions  of  assault,  what  a  man  has  said  of  himself  to  his  surgeon, 
is  admissible  to  show  what  he  has  suffered  by  the  assault.  Per  Lawrence,  J., 
Aveson  v.  Kinnaird,  6  East,  199.  So  where  a  man  was  killed  in  consequence  of 
having  been  run  over  by  a  cabriolet,  it  was  held,  on  an  indictment  against  the 
driver  for  manslaughter,  that  what  the  man  said  immediately  after  receiving  the 
injury,  was  admissible  in  evidence.  Foster's  case,  0.  B.,  6  C.  &  P.  325.'  So 
inquiries  by  medical  men,  with  the  answers  to  them,  are  evidence  of  ^||  state  of 
health  of  the  patients  at  the  time,  and  the  symptoms  and  conduct  of  the  parties 
themselves  at  the  time,  are  always  received  in  evidence  upon  such  injuries,  and  must 
be  resorted  to  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing.  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  Aveson 
y.  Kinnaird,  6  East,  195. 

On  an  indictment  under  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  4,  for  breaking  a  machine,  Pat- 
teson,  J.,  allowed  a  witness  to  be  asked,  whether  the  mob  by  whom  the  machine 

»  Eng.  C.  L.  Bops.  iiL  844.    nd.  xxxriu.  188.    «Id.  178.    'Id.  188.    •  lb.  xxv.  42L 
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fas  broken^  did  not  compel  persons  to  go  with  him  and  give  one  blow  to  each 
machine;  and  also  whether^  at  the  time  when  the  prisoner  and  himself  were  forced 
to  jcm  the  mob,  thiey  did  not  agree  to  run  away  from  the  mob  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.    Crutchley's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  133/ 

Wliere  a  constable  entered  a  house,  with  a  warrant  in  his  hand,  and  searched  it; 
upon  an  indictment  against  him  and  others  for  a  forcible  jentry,  eyidence  was  per- 
mitted to  be  ^ven  of  what  the  ccmstable  said  at  the  time  as  to  the  person  for  whom 
he  was  Bearching.  Elixa  Smyth's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  201.<^  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  the  prosecutor  proved  that  he  went  early  the  next 
morning  and  complained  to  a  constable,  and  mentioned  the  name  of  one  of  the 
persons  wbo  robbed  him.  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  constable  could  not  be  asked 
what  name  the  prosecutor  mentioned,  but  might  be  asked  whether,  in  consequence 
of  the  proBecutor  mentioning  a  name  to  him,  he  went  in  search  of  any  person,  and 
if  he  did,  who  that  person  was.     Wink's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  397.^ 

An  indictment  for  perjury  charged,  that,  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  it  became  material 
to  ascertain  whether  an  annuity  granted  by  G.  H.  to  the  defendant,  or  by  G.  H.  to 
B.,  as  trustee  for  the  defendant  had  been  paid,  and  that  the  defendant  fidsely  swore 
that  it  had  not  been  paid,  whereas  in  truth  the  annuity  had  been  paid  by  O.  H.  to 
B.,  and  B.  had  paid  it  to  the  defendant.  In  order  to  show  that  B.,  who  had  been 
abroad  since  1832,  had  paid  the  money  to  the  defendant^  it  was  proved  that  B.  had 
Bent  the  money  to  his  bankers  by  his  clerk,  and  it  was  proposed  to  ask  the  clerk 
what  B.  said  about  the  money  at  the  time  the  clerk  received  it  from  him  to  pay  it 
in  at  the  banker's.  On  the  question  being  objected  to,  Littledale,  J.,  held  it  might 
be  put,  and  that  the  evidence  was  receivable,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  declara- 
tion made  at  the  time  by  an  agent  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  The  learned 
judge  took  a  note  of  the  objection,  but  the  defendant  was  acquitted  on  the  merits. 
Hall's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  858.* 

♦Where  a  will  is  disputed  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  circumvention  or  [  *25  ] 
f  >rgery,  the  testator's  declarations  of  his  intentions  are  admissible.  Doe  v.  Hardy^ 
1  Moo.  A  R.  626. 

The  admissibility  of  a  declaration  depends,  not  merely  in  its  accompanying  an 
act,  but  on  the  light  which  it  throws  on  an  act  which  is  in  itself  relevant  and 
admissible  evidence.  See  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  in  Wright  v.  Doe.  d.  Tatham^ 
7  Ad.  &  E.  813  ;k  4  New  Cases,  489.^ 

The  foUowing  instances  of  hearsay,  admissible  as  part  of  the  res  gestm  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  PhiUipps.  If  it  be  material  to  inquire  whether  a  certain  person 
gave  a  particular  order  on  a  certain  subject,  what  he  has  said  or  written,  may  bel 
evidence  of  the  order;  (see  Jenkin's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  114;)  or  where  it  is 
material  to  inquire  whether  a  certain  fact  be  it  true  or  false,  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  third  person,  what  he  has  said  or  written,  may  as  clearly  show  his 
knowledge,  as  what  he  has  done.  Where  it  is  relevant  and  material  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  rioters,  what  has  been  said  by  any  of  the  party  in  the  act  of  rioting^ 
most  manifestly  be  admissible  in  evidence,  as  showing  their  design  and  intention. 

On  a  charge  of  larceny,  where  the  proof  against  the  prisoner  is,  that  the  stolen 
I^operty  was  found  in  his  possession,  it  would  be  competent  to  show  on  beKalf  of 
the  prisoner,  that  a  third  person  left  the  property  in  his  care,  saying  that  he  would 
etU  for  it  again  afterwards;  for  it  is  material  in  such  a  case,  to  inquire  under  what 
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circumstances  the  prisoner  first  had  possession  of  the  property.     1  Phill.  Ev.  233^ 
7tli  ed.(l) 

With  respect  to  the  declarations  of  parties,  combined  together  for  some  illegal 
purpose,  see  post,  and  title  Conspiracy, 

(1)  So  the  OTldence  giyen  by  a  witness,  since  dead,  on  a  former  trial,  is  competent.  Wilbur 
T.  Selden,  6  Cow.  162.  Johnston  t.  The  State,  2  Terg.  68.  Watson  ▼.  Lisbon  Bridge,  14 
Maine,  201.  State  ▼.  De  Witt,  2  Hill,  S.  C.  Rep.  282.  Keecher  t.  Hamilton,  8  Dana,  88. 
Kelly's  £xr.  t.  Connell's  Adm.,  8  Dana,  588.  Robson  ▼.  Doe,  2  Blackf.  808.  In  Virginia  it 
has  been  held  inadmissible  in  criminal  cases.    Finn  ▼.  The  Commonwealth,  4  Rand.  501. 

In  a  criminal  case  the  public  prosecutor  will  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  testimony  given  by 
a  witness  at  a  former  tritU  of  the  same  indictment,  though  he  be  absent  from  the  state.  The 
People  ▼.  Newman,  5  Hill,  295. 

So  the  eridence  is  admissible  where  the  witness  has  become  unable  to  speak  from  paralysis. 
Rogers  t.  Raborg,  2  Qill  &  Johns.  54.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  he  has  forgotten.  Drayton 
T.  Well,  1  Nott  &  M*C.  409.  Nor  that  he  has  become  interested.  Chess  ▼.  Chess,  17  Serg. 
&  R.  409.  Irwin  ▼.  Reed  et  al.  4  Teates,  512.  Nor  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  an  infa- 
mous crime.  Le  Baron  ▼.  Crombie,  14  Mass.  284.  Nor  it  seems  that  he  is  not  to  be  found. 
Wilbur  ▼.  Selden,  6  Cow.  162.  Arderry  t.  The  Commonwealth,  8  J.  J.  Marsh.  185.  Contra, 
Magill  ▼.  Cauffman,  4  Serg.  &  R.  819.  Rogers  t.  Raborg,  8  Gill  &  Johns.  54.  Pettibone  t. 
Derringer,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  215.    Read  ▼.  Bertrand,  Id.  588. 

The  very  words  of  the  witness  must  be  sworn  to.  U.  States  ▼.  Wood,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep. 
440.  Wilbur  ▼.  Selden,  6  Cow.  162.  Ballenger  t.  Barnes,  8  De^ereux,  460.  Bowie  y. 
O'Neal,  et  al.  5  Har.  &  Johns.  266.  But  contra,  Caton  et  al.  t.  Lennox  et  aJ.,  5  Rand.  81* 
Cornell  ▼.  Green,  10  Serg.  &  R  14.  The  whole  examination  knust  be  given.  Wolf  ▼.  Wyeth, 
11  Serg.  &  R.  149.  See  the  following  cases  as  to  notes  of  counsel ;  Lightner  t.  Wilie,  4  Serg. 
k.  R.  208.  Watson  y.  Gilday,  11  Id.  887.  Chess  ▼.  Chess,  17  Id.  409.  Miles  t.  O'Hara,  4 
Binn.  110.  Foster  t.  Shaw,  7  Serg.  &  R.  156.  The  postea  of  the  fcMrmer  trial  must  be  pro- 
duced. Beales  t.  Guernsey,  8  Johqs.  446.  It  is  error  to  prove  what  a  deceased  witness 
testified  to  upon  a  former  trial  between  the  same  parties,  without  proring  the  fact  of  such 
trial  by  the  record ;  but  the  error  is  cured  if  such  record  proof  be  produced  before  the  dose 
of  the  eridence.    Weart  ▼.  Hoagland,  Adm.  2  Zabriskie,  517. 

When  a  witness,  who  has  once  testified  upon  the  trial  of  a  case  has  deceased,  his  testimony 
may  be  used  upon  a  subsequent  trial  of  the  same  case,  provided  the  substance  of  what  is  testi- 
fied both  in  chief  and  on  cross-examination  can  be  proved  in  the  very  words  used  by  him. 
Marsh  ▼.  Jones,  21  Vermont,  878. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  former  trial  was  upon  the  same  general  subject,  the  point  in  issue 
must  be  the  same.  Melrin  ▼.  Whiting,  7  Pick,  79.  So  evidence  of  what  a  deceased  witness 
swore  on  a  question  of  bail,  is  inadmissible  on  the  trial  of  the  cause.  Jackson  et  al.  t.  Win- 
chester, 4  Dall.  206.     See  Jessup  y.  Cook,  1  Halst.  484. 

Where  a  person  is  offered  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  testimony  of  a  deceased  witness  on  a 
former  trial  of  the  same  cause,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  testify,  if  he  state  that  he  can  give 
only  the  substance  of  such  testimony,  but  not  the  language  of  the  witness.  Warren  v.  Nicholls, 
6  Metcalf,  261. 

Where  in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  prove  what  a  deceased  witness 
swore  on  a  former  trial,  between  the  same  parties,  where  the  issue  and  matter  in  controversy 
is  the  same ;  it  is  suflBicient  for  a  living  witness,  who  is  called  .to  testify,  to  prove  that  the 
deceased  witness  swore  to  certain /ae^«,  and  he  need  not  prove  the  precise  words  employed  by 
Buch  deceased  witness.     Garratt  v.  Johnson,  11  Gill  &  Johns.  178. 

Where  the  merits  were  tried  on  a  former  suit,  but  the  verdict  was  against  the  plaintiff 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  incapacity  to  recover  for  want  of  interest  in  the  note  sued  upon, 
the  evidence  given  by  witnesses  then  examined  is  admissible,  if  they  are  out  of  the  state. 
Hacker  v.  Jamison,  2  Watts  &  Serg.  488.  The  absence  of  a  witness  from  the  state,  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  admissibility  of  secondary  evidence,  has  the  same  effect  as  his  death.  Alter  v. 
Borghaus,  8  Watts,  77. 

If  a  ^witness  be  out  of  the  state,  notes  of  his  testimony,  proved  to  have  been  correctiy  taken 
upon  a  former  trial  of  the  cause  may  be  read  in  evidence.  But  if  it  appear  that  the  witness 
absented  himself  from  that  trial  before  he  was  fully  examined,  his  testimony  given  cannot  be 
read  in  evidence.    Noble  v.  M*Clintock,  6  Watts  &  Serg.  58. 

A  party  is  not  entitied  to  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  dies  after  he  has 
been  examined  and  testified,  and  before  the  opposite  party  has  had  an  opportunity  to  avail 
himself  of  a  cross-examination.     Kissam  v.  Forrest,  25  Wend.  651. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  present  the  foregoing  abstract  of  the  cases  upon  this  head, 
although  in  the  only  states  in  which  the  question  has  been  raised,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  given  upon  a  former  trial  is  inadmissible  in  criminal  cases. 
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Heanay  admissible  on  questions  of  pedigree,"^  The  written  or  verbal  declarations 
oi  deceased  members  of  a  family,  are  admissible  on  questions  of  pedigree.  (1) 
Declarations  in  a  fiamilj,  descriptions  in  a  will,  inscriptions  upon  monuments;  in 
bible8,(2)  and  registry  books,  are  all  admitted  upon  the  principle  that  they  are  the 
natural  efiusions  of  a  party,  who  must  know  the  truth;  and  wjio  speaks  upon  an 
occasion  when  the  mind  stands  in  an  even  position,  without  any  temptation  to 
exceed,  or  fall  short  of  the  truth.  Per  Lord  Eldon,  Whitelocke  y.  Baker,  13  Yes. 
514.  But  a  pedigree  collected  from  « registers,  wills,  monumental  inscriptions, 
fiunily  records  and  history,'^  is  not  evidence,  although  signed  by  members  of  the 
&mily;  Davies  v.  Lowndes,  5  New  Cases,  161;"^  except  to  show  the  relationship  of 
persons  described  in  it  as  living,     6  M.  &  6r.  ;^  7  Scott's  N.  K.  141. 

The  declarations  must  be  by  persons  connected  by  family  or  marriage  with  the 
person  to  whom  they  relate ;  and  therefore  what  has  been  said  by  servants  and 
intimate  acquaintances ;  Johnson  v.  Lawson,  2  Bing.  86  f  9  B.  Moore,  183,  S. 
C.,(l)  or  by  illegitimate  relations;  Doe  v.  Barton,  2  Moo.  &  K.  28 ;  is  not  admis- 
sble.  The  declarations  need  not  be  contemporaneous  with  the  matters  declared. 
Thus  a  person's  declaration  that  his  grandmother's  maiden  name  was  A.  B.  is 
admissible.  Per  Brougham,  C,  Monkton  v.  Att.  Oen.,  2  Buss.  &  M.  158.  If 
the  declarations  have  been  made  after  a  controversy  arisen  with  regard  to  the  point 
in  question,  they  are  inadmissible.  Berkeley  Peerage  case,  4  Camp.  415.  The 
term  controversy  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  merely  an  existing  suit.  2 
Russ.  &  M.  161.  *Walker  v.  Beauchamp,  6  C.  &  P.  552.P  See  further,  [  *26  ] 
Koflc.  Dig.  Ev.  N.  P.  26.(2) 

Hearsat^  admissible  on  questions  of  public  or  general  riglu,'^  On  questions  of 
public  or  general  right ;  as  a  manorial  custom ;  Denn  v.  Spray,  1  T.  E.  466 ;  the 

{I)  Douglas  Y.  Sanderson,  1  Dall.  118.  Jackson  y.  Cooley,  8  Johns.  128.  Gray  y.  Good- 
Tieh,  7  Johns.  05.  Hearsay  is  good  to  prove  the  fact  of  death.  Jackson  y.  £tz,  6  Cowen, 
814.  Paneoast  v.  Addison,  1  Har.  &  J.  856.  See  Jackson  y.  Boneham,  15  Johns.  226. 
Swing  Y.  Savary,  8  Bibb,  286 :  but  not  the  place  of  birth ;  Wilmington  v.  Burlington,  4  Pick, 
174,  (see  1  Pick.  247.)  Independence  y.  Pompton,  4  Halst  209.  Sheam  y.  Clay,  1  Litt. 
266.  Alberlson  v.  Bobeson,  1  Dall.  9.  So  in  a  case  of  pedigree,  hearsay  of  marriage  is  ad- 
mi»bl«,  but  not  where  it  is  to  be  shown  as  a  substantive  independent  fact.  Westfield  v. 
Wuten,  8  Halat.  249.  Hearsay  is  only  admissible  where  the  fact  is  ancient,  and  no  better 
eridence  can  be  obtained.  Briney  v.  Hanse,  8  Marsh.  826.  And  must  be  confined  to  what 
deceased  persona  have  said.  Cterrin  v.  Meredith,  2  Car.  Law  Rep.  685.  As  to  ex  parte 
iffidavits  made  abroad  or  by  deceased  persons,  see  2  Stark,  on  Ev.  611,  n.  8. 

The  acta  and  declarations  of  die  parties  being  given  in  evidence  on  both  sides,  on  the  ques- 
tien  of  marriage,  an  advertisement  announcing  their  separation,  and  appearing  in  the  principal 
eoDunereial  newspaper  of  the  place  of  their  residence,  immediately  after  their  separation,  is 
psrt  of  the  res  ^sstce,  and  admissible  in  evidence.  Whether  or  not  it  was  inserted  by  the  party, 
ftad  if  it  was,  what  were  his  motiyes,  are  questions  of  fact  for  the  jury.  Jewell's  Lessee  v. 
Jewell,  1  Howard's  8.  G.  Rep.  219. 

The  age  of  one  member  of  a  family,  may  be  proved  by  information  of  another  member, 
derived  from  fiunily  reputation,  and  declarations  of  a  deceased  mother,  unless  it  appears  that 
better  evidence  ia  in  the  power  of  the  party.    Watson  v.  Brewster,  1  Barr,  881. 

The  declarationa  of  a  deceased  member  of  a  family,  that  the  parents  of  it  never  were  married, 
tre  admissible  in  evidence,  whether  his  connection  with  that  family  was  by  blood  or  marriage. 
Jewell's  Leasee  t.  Jewell,  1  Howard's  8.  C.  Rep.  219. 

(2)  Bonglaa  t.  Sanderson,  1  DalL  116.  Curtis  v.  Patton,  6  Serg.  &  R.  185.  Berry  v. 
Wiruw,  2  Har.  A  GiU,  108. 

(I)  Chapnutn  t.  Chapman,  2  Conn.  847.  Jackson  v.  Browner,  18  Johns.  87.  Butler  v. 
Haakill,  4  Dessaos.  661.    Banert  et  ux.  v.  Day,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  248. 

(2j  The  mle,  post  litam  motam,  has  not  been  recognised  in  the  United  States.  Bouderean 
T.  lloDtgomery,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  186. 

•  Eng.  C.  I-- B.  voL  XXXV.  65.      ■  Id.  xlvi.  471.      •  Id.  ix.  829.      p  Id.  xxv.  543 
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boundaries  between  parishes  and  manors; (8)  Nioholls  y.  Parker,  14  ESast,  881 ;  or 
a  ferry ;  Pirn  y.  Curell,  6  M.  &  W.  284 ;  hearsay  or  public  reputation  is  admissible. 
But  reputation  is  not  eyidenoe  of  a  particular  fact.  Weeks  y.  Sparke,  1  M.  &  S> 
687.  So  though  general  reputation  is  eyidenoe,  tradition  of  a  particular  fact  is 
not ;  as  that  a  house  once  stood  in  a  particular  spot.  Ireland  y.  Powell,  Peake 
Ey.  15.  Cooke  y.  Banks,  2  C.  &  P.  481.i  Declarations  of  old  persons,  concerning 
the  boundaries  of  parishes,  haye  been  receiyed  in  eyidence,  though  they  were 
parishioners  and  claimed  rights  of  common  on  the  waste,  which  the  declarations 
had  a  tendency  to  enlarge.  Nicholls  y.  Parker,  14  East,  881.  Plaxton  y.  Dare, 
10  B.  &  C.  19.'  But  the  declarations  of  a  deceased  lord  of  the  manor,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  waste  are  not  eyidence.  Crease  y.  Barrett,  5  Tyrwh.  458 ;  1  Cr.  M. 
&  R.  919.  Where  the  question  is,  whether  certain  lands  are  in  the  parish  of  A. 
or  B.,  ancient  leases,  in  which  they  are  described  as  lying  in  parish  B.  are  eyidence 
of  reputation  that  the  lands  are  in  that  parish.  Plaxton  y.  Dare,  10  B.  &  C.  17 ;' 
and  see  Brett  y.  Beales,  M.  &  M.  416."  The  declaration  of  an  old  person  who  is 
still  liying,  is  not  admissible  as  proof  of  reputation.  Per  Patterson,  J.,  Woolway 
V.  Roe,  1  A.  &  E.  117  ;*  Phill.  Ey.  284,  8th  ed.  In  order  to  admit  of  eyidence  of 
reputation  it  is  not  necessary  that  user  should  be  shown.  Crease  y.  Barrett,  supra. 
Declarations  of  this  kind  are  not  eyidence  jpost  litam  motam.  Cotton's  case,  8 
Camp.  444.(1) 

Hearsay  admissible  of  persons  having  no  tnterett  to  murepresent.']  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  entries  by  a  deceased  yiear  or  rector,  of  the  receipt  of  ecclesiastical 
dues,  haye  been  admitted  for  his  successor.  Armstrong  y.  Hewitt,  4  Price,  218. 
And  eyen  where  the  entries  were  by  deceased  impropriate  rectors,  they  haye  been 
receiyed  in  eyidence  for  their  successors,  though  objected  to  as  being  made  by  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance.  Anon.  Bunb.  46.  Dlingworth  y.  Leigh,  4  Gwill.  1618. 
The  reception  of  this  kind  of  eyidence  has  giyen  rise  to  much  obseryation,  and  has 
been  thought  an  anomaly  in  the  law  of  eyidence.  See  Phill.  £y.  822,  8th  ed.,  and 
the  cases  there  cited. 

Hearsay  admissible  o/persons  speaking  against  their  own  interest'^  The  declara- 
tions of  deceased  persons  made  against  their  own  interest  are  admissible )  as  where 
a  man  charges  himself  with  the  receipt  of  money,  it  is  eyidence  to  proye  the  pay- 
ment. Goss  y.  Watlington,  8  B.  &  B.  182.^  Whitnash  y.  (Jeorge,  8  B.  &.  C. 
556.^  So  a  statement  by  a  deceased  occupier  of  land,  that  he  rented  it  under  a 
certain  person,  is  eyidence  of  such  person's  seisin.  Uncle  y.  Watson,  4  Taunt.  16. 
So  a  deed  by  a  deceased  party  shown  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits, 

(3)  As  to  boundaries,  Howell  t.  Tilder,  1  Har.  &  M*Hen.  84.  Bladen  y.  MaccubbiQ,  id. 
280.  Long  T.  PeUett»  id.  581.  Hall  y.  Gitting's  Lessee,  2  Har.  &  J.  121.  Ralston  t.  Miller, 
8  Band.  44.  Jackson  y.  Vidder,  2  Caines,  210.  Canftnan  y.  The  Congregation  of  Cedar 
Spring,  6  Binn.  69.  Wolf  y.  Wyetb,  11  Serg.  &  B.  149.  Van  Deusen  y.  Turner,  12  Pick. 
682.    Harriman  y.  Brown,  8  Leigh,  697. 

Beputation  and  hearsay  is  such  eyidence  as  is  entitled  to  respect  in  a  question  of  boundary, 
when  the  lapse  of  time  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  proYe  the  existence  of  the  original 
land  marks.    Nieman  y.  Ward,  1  Watts  &  Serg.  68. 

(1)  Historical  facts,  of  general  and  public  notoriety,  may  be  proYed  by  reputation,  and 
that  by  historical  works,  but  not  of  a  living  author.  Morris  y.  Harmer's  Lessee,  7  Peters, 
664.  See  8  Wheeler's  Cr.  C.  87,  88,  &c.  *  Gregory  y.  Baugh,  4  Rand.  611.  Whether  hearsay 
is  admissible  to  show  a  right  to  freedom,  See  Dangler  y.  Phebe,  Martin  &  Yerg.  Walkup  t. 
Pratt,  6  Har.  &  J.  61.     Gregory  y.  Bang,  4  Rand.  611.    S.  C.  2  Leigh,  666. 

1  £ng.  a  L.  Reps.  zU.  226.        '  Id.  zxi.  16.        •  Id.  zxii.  844.        t  Id.  xxyUL  52. 

»  Id.  YoL  riiL  879.  w  id.  xy.  296. 
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in  whicli  S.  is  stated  to  be  the  legal  owner  in  fee,  is  evidence  of  such  ownership  for 
t  ptfty  churning  under  S.  Boe  v.  Coolthred,  7  A.  &  £.  235.'  So  a  written 
ittomment  to  Li.  by  a  tenant  in  possession,  is  evidence  of  L.'s  seisin.  Doe  v. 
£dward,  5  A.  &  £.  95.^  The  principle  is,  that  occupation  being  presumptive 
^erkienoe  of  a  seisin  in  fee,  any  declaration  claiming  a  less  estate  is  against  [  '*'27  1 
the  party's  interest.  Crease  v.  Barrett,  5  Tyrwh.  473;  1  Crom.,  M.  k  R.  981. 
k  all  these  cases  it  must  appear  that  the  effect  of  the  declaration  is  to  charge  the 
pirty  making  it.  Calvert  v.  Archbishop  of  Cant.,  2  Esp.  646.  If  the  party  who 
made  the  entry  be  alive,  although  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  so  that  he 
cumot  be  called,  the  proof  of  the  entry  is  inadmissible.  Stephen  v.  Gwennapy 
1  Moo.  &  R.  121 ;  Smith  v.  Whittingham,  6  C.  &  P.  78.« 

^e  declarations  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  making  them,  stood  in  the 
same  situation  and  interest  as  the  party  to  the  suit,  are  evidence  against  that 
party ;  thus  the  declaration  of  a  former  owner  of  the  plaintiff's  land,  that  he 
had  not  the  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  it,  is  admissible ; 
Woolway  v.  Bowe,  1  A.  &  E.  114;*  and  even  although  he  is  alive,  and  not  pro- 
duced; S.  C. 

The  declarations  of  tenants  are  not  evidence  against  reversioners,  although  their 
acts  are.     Per  Patteson,  J.,  Tickle  v.  Brown,  4  A.  &  E.  378.^ 

Hearsay  admisnble  o/penons  making  tntriesj  dsc,  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
int^  or  employment.'^  Where  a  person  in  the  course  of  his  employment  makes  a 
declaration,  such  declaration,  after  the  death  of  the  party,  has  in  certain  cases  been 
admitted  in  evidence ;  as  where  an  attorney's  clerk  indorsed  a  memorandum  of 
delivery  on  his  master's  bill,  this  was  held  to  be  evidence  of  the  delivery.  Champ- 
neys  v.  Peck,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  404.« '  See  also  Fumess  v.  Cope,  6  Bing.  114.* 
Chambers  v.  Bemasconi,  4  Tyrwh.  531 ;  1  Cr.,  M.  k  R.  347.  So  a  notice  indorsed 
as  served  by  a  deceased  attorney's  clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  serve  notices,  is 
eridence  of  service.  Boe  v.  Turford,  3  B.  &  Ad.  890.*  So  an  entry  of  dishonour 
of  a  bill  made  by  the  clerk  of  a  notary  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  is  evidence, 
after  the  clerk's  decease,  of  the  fact  of  dishonour.  Poole  v.  Dicas,  1  New  Cases, 
649.'  So  contemporaneous  entries  by  a  deceased  shopman  or  servant  in  his  master's 
books  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  stating  the  delivery  of  goods,  are  evidence 
hi  his  master  of  such  delivery.  Price  v.  Lord  Torrington,  1  Salk.  285.  See  also 
3  B.  k  Ad.  898.«(1) 

In  order  to  make  such  entries  evidence,  it  must  appear  that  the  shopman  is  dead ; 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  is  abroad  and  not  likely  to  return.  Cooper  v.  Marsden, 
1  E«p.  N.  P.  1. 

(1)  Where  a  witoeea  testified  in  respect  to  eertain  entries  and  memoranda  made  by  him  in 
Qie  usiial  coarse  of  business,  that  it  was  his  onifcMrm  practice  to  make  such  entries,  &c.,  when 
the  transaedon  oeciirred,  and  to  make  them  tmly,  tiiat  he  had  no  donbt  the  entries  in  qnes- 
ti<m  were  so  made,  bat  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  facts  or  transactions  to  which  they 
reUted :  kUd,  that  they  might  be  given  in  evidence.    Bank  of  Monroe  v.  Cnlyer  et  al.,  2 

Hm,531. 

Entries  and  memoranda  made  by  third  persons  in  the  nsnal  coarse  of  business  as  notaries, 
dcrks,  &e.,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  ground  merely  that  they  are  absent  beyond 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  though  otherwise  when  they  are  dead.    Brewster  v.  Doane,  2 

Hill,  687. 

The  declarations  of  the  f  ayee  of  a  netrotiablenote,  made  while  he  retains  it  in  his  possession, 
m  aduufldble  in  evidence,  although  he  may  previously  have  written  thereon  his  indorsement 
to  a  third  person,  in  whose  name  the  action  is  brought.     Whittier  v.  Vose,  16  Maine,  408. 

'  Eoc  C  L   Reps,  xxxiy.  86.        i  Id.  xxxi.  287.        ■  Id.  xxv.  291.        •  Id.  xxvili.  62. 

fc  I(lnxL  91.       «  Id.  vol.  U.  446.        '  Id.  xv.  887.        •  Id,  xxiiL  212.        'Id.  xxviL  629. 
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Dying  dedaratums — in  generaL]  Analogoufl  to  tlie  cases  in  which  hearsay 
evidence  is  admissible,  as  being  part  of  the  res  gestss,  are  the  cases  of  dying  decla- 
rations. Evidence  of  thb  kind^  which  is  peculiar  to  the  case  of  homidde,  has  been 
considered  by  some  to  be  admissible  from  necessity,  since  it  often  happens,  that 
there  is  ^o  third  person  present  to  be  an  eye  witness  to  the  fact,  and  the  usual 
witness  in  other  felonies,  viz.,  the  party  injured  himself,  is  got  rid  of.  1  East,  P. 
G.  853.  But  it  is  said  by  Eyre,  C.  B.,  that  the  general  principle  upon  which 
evidence  of  this  kind  b  admitted,  is,  that  it  is  of  declarations  made  in  extremity, 
when  the  party  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  when  every  hope  of  this  world  is  gone, 
when  every  motive  to  falsehood  is  silenced,  and  the  mind  is  induced  by  the  most 
powerful  considerations  to  speak  the  truth.  A  situation  so  solemn  and  so  awfiil,  is 
considered  by  the  law  as  creating  an  obligation  equal  to  that  which  is  imposed  by 
an  oath  administered  in  court.  Woodcock's  case,  1  Leach,  502.(2) 
[  ^8  ]  ^Where  the  declarations  offered  in  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  are 
of  a  deceased  who  has  heen  particeps  cnmints,  (as  a  woman  who  has  been  kiUed  by 
attempting  to  procure  abortion,)  they  are,  nevertheless,  as  it  seems,  admissible 
against  the  other  party.  In  Tinkler's  case,  1  East,  354,  where  such  evidence  was 
received,  the  judges,  on  an  objection  to  it^  answered,  that  if  two  persons  be  guilty 
of  murder,  and  one  be  indicted  and  the  other  not,  the  party  not  indicted  is  a 
witness  for  the  crown;  and  though  the  practice  be  not  to  convict  on  such  proof 
uncorroborated,  yet  the  evidence  is  admissible. 

The  dying  declarations  of  a  convicted  felon  have  been  rejected  on  the  ground, 
that  as,  if  alive,  his  evidence  could  not  have  been  received,  so  after  his  death  his 
dying  declarations  are  inadmissible.  Drummond's  case,  1  Leach,  887;  1  East,  P. 
G.  353.  But  see  now  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  declara- 
tions in  that  case  were  also  objectionable,  as  having  no  relation  to  a  question  of 
homicide,  being  merely  a  confession  that  the  party  had  committed  a  robbery,  for 
which  another  person  was  indicted.  So  on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  girl 
four  years  of  age,  Parke,  J.,  refused  to  hear  evidence  of  her  declarations,  observing, 
that  however  precocious  her  mind  might  be,  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  have 
that  idea  of  a  future  state  which  is  necessary  to  make  such  a  declaration  admissible. 
In  this  decision  Parke,  B.,  concurred.  Pike's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  598.**  But  when 
the  child  is  of  an  intelligent  mind,  impressed  with  the  nature  of  an  oath  and 
expecting  to  die,  the  declaration  is  receivable.  See  Perkins'  case,  2  Moo.  G.  G.  135| 
where  the  child  was  eleven  years  old,  stated  post,  p.  30. 

So  the  statement  of  the  deceased  must  be  such  as  would  be  admissible  if  he  were 
alive  and  could  be  examined  as  a  witness;  consequently  a  declaration  upon  matters 
of  opinion,  as  distinguished  from  facts,  will  not  be  receivable.  Sellers'  case,  Garr. 
Gr.  L.  233. 

Dying  declaration  in  favour  of  the  party  charged  with  the  death,  are  admissible 
in  evidence  equally  as  where  they  operate  against  him.  Scaife's  case,  1  Moo.  &  K. 
551. 

It  b  no  objection  to  a  dying  declaration  that  it  has  been  elicited  by  questions  put 
to  the  deceased.  Fagent's  case,  7  G.  &  P.  238.^  See  also  Reason's  case,  1  Str. 
499.  Woodcock's  case,  1  Leach,  500.  In  the  last  case  the  deceased  was  examined 
upon  oath  by  a  magistrate,  and  the  examination  signed  by  both.(l) 

(2)  State  T.  Ferguson,  2  Hill,  S.  G.  Rep.  619.  Oliver  y.  The  SUte,  17  Alabama,  587. 
McLean  ▼.  The  State,  16;  lb.  672. 

(1)  Yass  T.  The  Commonwealth,  8  Leigh,  786. 

^  £ng.  C.  L.  R.  ToL  zIt.  478.  i  Id.  xxziL  601. 
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The  question,  whether  a  dying  declaration  is  admisgible  in  evidence^  is  exclusively 
for  the  consideration  of  the  court.  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  Huck's  case,  1  Stark. 
N.  P.  523.^     See  alao  John's  case,  1  East,  P.  C  538;  1  PhiU.  Ev.  304,  8th  ed., 

291, 9th  ed. 

Dyuig  decicurcUi<fn9----adm{mble  only  in  cases  of  homtcidej  where  the  ctrcum^ 
cnuUimces  of  the  deoUh  are  (he  subject  of  the  dedaraiian.^  It  is  a  general  rule 
thit  dying  deolarations,  though  made  with  a  full  consciousness  of  approaching  death, 
are  only  admissible  in  evidence  where  the  death  of  the  deceased  is  the  subject  of 
the  charge,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  death  are  the  subject  of  the  dying  declara- 
tiooB.(2)  Per  Abbott,  C.  J.,  Mead's  case,  2  B.  &  C.  600.>  Therefore,  where  a 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  administering  savin  to  a  woman  pregnant,  but  not  quick 
with  child,  with  intent  to  procure  abortion,  and  evidence  of  the  woman's  dying 
declarations  was  tendered,  *Bayley,  J.,  rejected  it,  observing,  that  although  [  *29  ] 
the  declarations  might  relate  to  the  cause  of  the  death,  still  such  declarations  were 
admissible  in  those  oases  only,  where  the  death  of  the  party  was  the  subject  of 
inquiiy.  Hutchinson's  case,  2  B.  &  C.  608 (n).™  A  man  having  been  convicted  of 
perjuiy,  a  mle  for  a  new  trial  was  obtained,  pending  which,  the  defendant  shot  the 
prosecutor,  who  died.  On  showing  cause  against  the  rule,  an  affidavit  was  tendered 
of  the  dying  declarations  of  the  prosecutor,  as  to  the  transaction,  out  of  which  the 
prosecution  for  perjury  arose;  but  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  this  affidavit  could 
not  be  read.  Mead's  case,  2  B.  &  G.  605 ;»  4  D.  &  R.  120,  S.  G.  So  evidence  of 
the  dying  declarations  of  the  party  robbed  has  been  frequently  rejected  on  indict- 
meDts  for  robbery.  Lloyd's  case,  4  G.  &  P.  283  ;^  also  by  M.  Justice  Bailey,  on 
the  Nerthem  Spring  Gircuit,  1822,  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Best,  on  the  Midland 
Spring  Gircuity  1822;  1  PhiU.  Ev.  285,  8th  ed.  282,  9th  ed. 

The  following  case  seems  rather  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  poisoning  John  King.  The  poison  was  administered  in  a  cake  on  which 
the  deceased  breakfasted,  and  was  immediately  taken  ill,  whereupon  he  told  his  son 
not  to  eat  the  remainder  of  the  cake.  His  maid  servant  who  was  present,  and  who 
hid  made  the  cake,  said  she  was  not  afraid  of  it,  and  she  proceeded  to  partake  of  it, 
and  was  in  consequence  poisoned,  and  speedily  died.  Her  dying  declarations  (made 
ifter  she  knew  of  her  master's  decease,  and  when  she  was  conscious  of  her  own 
i^iproaching  death,)  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  made  the  cake,  and  that 
flhe  had  put  nothing  bad  in  it,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  present  eating  his  break- 
fm  at  one  end  of  the  table  while  she  was  making  the  cake  at  the  other,  were 
tendered  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  An  objection  to  their  admis- 
ohility  was  taken  for  the  prisoner,  and  Hutchinson's  case  (supra)  was  cited.  Golt- 
man,  J.,  after  consulting  Parke,  B.,  expressed  himself  of  opinion,  that  as  it  teas  aU 
one  transacttofif  the  declarations  were  admissible,  and  accordingly  allowed  them  to 
go  to  the  jury;  but  he  said  he  would  reserve  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 
The  prisoner,  however,  was  acquitted.     Baker's  case,  2  Moo.  &  K.  53. 

In  one  or  two  civil  cases,  an  exception  has  been  made  to  the  rule.  Thus,  Heath, 
J-t  admitted  the  confession  of  an  attesting  witness  to  a  bond,  who,  in  his  dying 
moments,  begged  pardon  of  heaven  for  having  been  concerned  in  forging  the  instru- 
mmt    Vide  6  East,  195.    So  in  Wright  v.  Littler,  3  Burr,  1244,  evidence  of  a 


(2)  Wilson  ▼    Boerem,  16  Johns.  286.    Jaokson  v.  Vredenburg,  1  Johns.  169.    Jackson 
▼.  Kiiffer,  2  Johns.  81.     See  Gray  v.  Goodrich,  7  Johns.  96.    M*Fapland  v.  Shaw,  2  Car.  Law 

•^karC  L.  R.  it  4W-  *  Id.  ix.  196.  -  Id.  ix.  196.  ■  Id.  vol.  U.  196. 
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dying  confession  of  a  witness  to  a  bond  was  admitted.  See  Mead's  case^  2  B.  &  C. 
608. P.  But  it  has  been  held  in  an  action  of  ejectment^  that  the  dying  declaration 
of  a  person  on  a  question  of  pedigree  (the  deceased  not  being  a  relation  or  in  any 
manner  connected  with  the  parties)  cannot  be  received  in  evidence.  Doe  v. 
Ridgeway,  4  B.  &  A.  53.^  And  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  a  recent  case,  it  may  be  assumed  that  dying  declarations  would  not  now  be 
admitted  in  any  civil  case.  Stobart  v.  Dryden,  Tyrwh.  &  G.  889;  1  M.  &  W.  616, 
S.  C.  It  was  there  decided  that  the  declarations  of  an  attesting  witn,ess  to  a  deed, 
who  was  since  dead,  tending  to  prove  that  he  had  either  forged  or  fraudulently 
altered  the  deed,  could  not  be  received  in  evidence. 

[  *30  ]     *Dying  dedarcUions  admissible — the  'party  must  he  aware  of  his  situa" 
tion.l^    Dying  declarations  are  only  admissible  where  the  party  making  them,  knows 
or  thinks  that  he  is  in  a  dying  state.  (1)    Positive  evidence  of  this  knowledge  is  not 
required ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  conduct  and  deportment  of  the 
party.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  expressions  of  apprehension  of  immediate 
danger,  if  it  be  clear  that  the  party  does  not  expect  to  survive  the  injury.     Per 
Patteson,  J.,  Bonner's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  386.'    Neither  does  it  seem  necessary  that 
the  deceased  should  have  used  any  expressions  whatever,  declaring  his  belief  that 
he  could  not  recover,  if  his  condition  was  such  that  he  must  have  felt  that  he  was 
a  dying  man.     Thus,  where  a  woman  who  had  been  dreadfully  wounded,  and  who 
afterwards  died  of  the  wounds,  made  a  declaration,  the  question  was,  whether  it 
was  made  under  the  impression  that  she  was  dying.    The  surgeon  said  that  she  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  sensible  of  the  danger  of  her  situation,  dreadful  as  it  seemed 
to  all  around  her,  but  lay  quietly  submitting  to  her  fate,  without  exjJlaining 
whether  she  thought  herself  likely  to  live  or  die.     Eyre,  C.  B.,  was  of  opinion, 
that  inasmuch  as  she  was  mortally  wounded,  and  was  in  a  condition  which  rendered 
immediate  death  almost  inevitable,  as  she  was  thought  by  every  person  about  her 
to  be  dying,  though  it  was  difficult  to  get  from  her  particular  explanations  as  to 
what  she  thought  of  herself  and  her  situation,  her  declarations  made  under  these 
circumstances  were  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  as  being  made  under  the  impres- 
sion of  her  approaching  dissolution;  for,  resigned  as  she  appeared  to  be,  she  must 
have  felt  the  hand  of  death,  and  must  have  considered  herself  as  a  dying  woman. 
Woodcock's  case,  1  Leach,  503.     Again,  in  another  case,  it  was  held  by  all  the 
judges,  that  if  a  dying  person  either  declares  that  he  knows  his  danger,  or  it  is 
reasonably  to  be  inferred  frx)m  his  wound  or  state  of  illness,  that  he  is  sensible  of 
his  danger,  his  declarations  are  good  evidence.     John's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  357 ;  1 
Leach,  504  (n)  S.  C.     The  prisoner  was  tried  for  the  rape  and  murder  of  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen.     The  deceased  lived  only  a  few  days  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
offence,  the  particulars  of  which  she  communicated  to  her  aunt,  but  did  not 
intimate  that  she  considered  herself  in  a  dying  condition,  or  that  she  had  any 
apprehension  of  immediate  death.     It  appeared,  however,  that  previous  to  making 
this  declaration,  she  had  confessed,  had  been  absolved,  and  had  received  extreme 
unction  from  a  priest,  and  that  these  are  considered  the  last  rites  in  the  Gatholio 
Church,  and  are  esteemed  sacraments  by  its  disciples.     Lord  Kilwarden,  C.  J.y 
with  the  concurrence  of  Kelly,  J.,  admitted  the  declaration  in  evidence.     Minton's 
case,  40  Geo.  3,  1  M'Nally,  386.     See  also  Moseley's  case,  post,  p.  33,  and 


(1)  State  T.  Moody,  2  Hayw.  81.    State  v.  Poll,  1  Hawks,  442.    Montgomery  t.  The  State, 
11  Ohio,  424. 

PBng.  C.  L.  E.  ix.  198.  «  Id.  vi.  347.  '  Id.  xxr.  461. 
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Hajwud's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  160.*  A  boy  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  was 
KTwely  wounded  by  a  gun  loaded  with  shot,  and  died  the  next  morning.  On  the 
erening  of  the  day  upon  which  he  was  wounded,  he  was  seen  by  two  surgeons. 
One  of  them,  who  was  then  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  suryive  many  days,  said 
to  him, « My  good  boy,  you  must  know  you  are  now  labouring  under  a  severe 
injury,  firom  which,  in  all  probability,  you  will  not  recover,  and  the  effects  of  it 
will  most  likely  kill  yon."  The  other  surgeon  told  him,  "You  may  recover;  it  is 
impoeaible  for  me  to  say;  but  I  don't  think  it  likely  that  you  will  be  alive  by  the 
morning/'  The  boy  made  no  reply,  but  his  countenance  *changed,  and  he  [  *31  ] 
appeared  distressed.  From  questions  put  to  him,  he  seemed  fully  aware  that  he 
Toold  be  punished  hereafter  if  he  said  what  was  untrue.  He  then  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  surgeons.  It  was  held  by  the  fifteen  judges  that  this  statement  was 
properly  received  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  a  party  for  his  murder.  Perkin's  case, 
9C.  &  P.  395;*  2  Moo.  C.  C.  136.  Considering  the  age  of  the. boy,  and  that  the 
rargeons  did  not  tell  him  positively  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  that 
he  himself  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  his  state,  the  above  is  rather  a  strong 
dfidaon.  Prohably  the  judges  thought  that  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  wounds,  that  the  boy,  notwithstanding  his  tender  age,  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  could  not  recover;  see  Woodcock's  case,  and  John's  case,  ante, 
p.  30;  and  it  seems,  according  to  the  report  in  2  Moo.  C.  C.  P.  140,  that  all  the 
judges,  except  Bosanquet,  Patteson  and  Coleridge,  thought  the  statements  made 
mder  the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  immediate  death. 

In  the  following  cases  the  dying  declarations  were  rejected. 

A  man  named  Welboume  was  indicted  for  poisoning  his  fellowHservant,  Elizabeth 

Ftge.     She  declared  to  the  surgeon  who  attended  her  that  she  was  with  child  by 

Wdboome,  and  by  his  persuasion  had  been  taking  bitter  apple  and  a  white  powder, 

which  was  fonnd  to  be  arsenic,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.     She  had 

recently  been  in  great  pain,  and  was  extremely  ill,  apparently  dying,  and  seemed 

to  be  sensible  of  her  situation  and  danger,  though  she  did  not  say  so,  but  at  the 

time  she  made  the  declaration  she  was  free  firom  pain,  mortification  having,  in  the 

(fiinion  of  the  apothecary,  taken  place,  and  fi*om  being  so  free  firom  pain  he  believed 

tliat  she  thought  she  was  getting  well.     The  declaration  was  received,  and  the 

pristmer  was  fonnd  guilty ;  but  the  case  was  referred  to  the  judges,  on  the  question^ 

tiat  although  in  the  first  part  of  the  apothecary's  evidence,  he  swore  that  he  made 

the  deceased  sensible  of  her  danger  before  she  made  the  declaration,  yet,  as  he 

ifterwaids  said  that  at  the  time  she  made  the  declaration  she  believed  she  was 

getting  better  firom  the  pain  ceasing,  the  evidence  ought  to  have  been  rejected ;  and 

a  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  the  opinion,  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  appear  that 

tbe  deceased  knew  or  thought,  when  she  made  the  declaration,  she  was  in  a  dying 

condition ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  reason  to  think  that  if  she  told  what  was  the 

Bitter  with  her  she  might  have  relief  and  recover.     Welboume's  case,  1  Leach^ 

508  («) ;  1  East,  P.  C.  358,  8.  C. 

Hie  deceased  asked  his  surgeon  if  the  wound  was  necessarily  mortal,  and  on 
lang  told  that  a  recovery  was  just  possible,  and  that  there  had  been  an  instance 
vbere  a  person  had  recovered  firom  such  a  wound,  he  replied,  « I  am  satisfied,'' 
lad  after  this  made  a  statement;  it  was  held  by  Abbott,  C.  J.,  and  Parke,  J.,  to 
be  jitidmlnrniMr  as  a  declaration  in  arHcuh  mortis,  since  it  did  not  appear  that 
tbe  deceased  thonght  himself  at  the  point  of  death ;  for  being  told  that  the  wound 
tM  not  neccsoarily  mortal,  he  might  still  have  had  a  hope  of  recovery.  Christie's 
CMe,  0.  B.  1821 ;  Carr.  Supp.  C.  L.  202. 

•  Bag.  C.  L.  R.  xxT.  881.  <  Id.  xxTiil.  168. 
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The  gorgeon  told  the  deoeased  that  there  was  no  chance  of  her  reooYery,  yet 
as  she  said  that  she  hoped  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  her^  for  the  sake  of 
[  *32  ]  her  family^  Bosanquet,  J.,  refosed  to  admit  her  ^declarations,  on  the 
ground  that  her  expressions  to  the  surgeon  showed  a  degree  of  hope  in  her 
mind.  Crockett's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  544.*  It  appeared  that  on  the  Saturday  of  the 
week  preceding  the  death  of  the  deceased,  she  expressed  an  opinion  that  she  would 
not  recover,  and  made  a  declaration,  but  afterwards  on  the  same  day,  she  asked  her 
nephew  if  he  thought  she  would  <<  rise  again.''  It  was  held  that  the  declaration 
was  inadmissible,  as  the  subsequent  question  showed  that  she  did  not  believe  her 
recovery  hopeless.  Fagent's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  238.^  Where  the  expression  used  by 
the  deceased  was,  <<  I  think  myself  in  great  danger,"  and  Simpson's  case,  post, 
p.  34,  was  cited  in  favour  of  the  admissibility  of  the  declaration,  Patteson,  J., 
rejected  it,  observing,  <<  I  have  always  considered,  that  in  order  to  a  statement 
being  received  as  a  dying  declaration,  it  must  be  shown  that  at  the  time  the  de- 
ceased made  it,  not  merely  that  he  considered  himself  in  danger,  but  that  he  was 
without  hopes  of  recovery."  Errington's  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  148.  See  also 
Spilsbury's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  187,^^  where  Coleridge,  J.,  held,  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  declarations  ought  to  be  received,  the  conduct  of  the 
deceased  ought  to  be  considered,  to  see  if  it  was  that  of  a  person  convinced  that 
<<  death  was  at  hand,"  and  not  merely  the  expressions  he  used  respecting  his  con- 
dition. Two  days  before  the  death  of  the  deceased,  the  surgeon  told  her  she  was 
in  a  very  precarious  state.  On  the  following  day  being  much  worse,  she  said  to 
him  that  she  had  been  in  hopes  of  getting  better,  but  as  she  was  getting  worse, 
she  tiiought  it  her  duty  to  mention  what  had  taken  place.  She  then  proceeded  to 
make  a  statement.  Rolfe,  B.,  held  that  this  statement  was  not  admissible,  as  it 
did  not  sufficiently  appear  that,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  the  deceased  was  without 
hope  of  recovery.     Megson's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  418.* 

The  deceased,  who  was  a  police  constable,  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
thigh,  between  twelve  and  one  on  the  morning  of  Monday.  He  crawled  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  exclaimed  he  was  dying,  and  wished  a  doctor  to  be  sent  for. 
He  appeared  in  very  great  pain,  and  complained  much.  A  medical  man  saw  him 
between  one  and  two,  who  described  him  to  be  in  a  weak  faint  state,  from  which 
he  never  rallied.  He  was  removed  to  his  lodgings,  and  his  wound  was  dressed 
between  four  and  five,  about  which  time  he  said,  «  Oh  dear !  doctor,  I  shall  never 
get  over  this."  This  witness  saw  him  last  between  four  and  five  on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  said  that  he  was  no  better,  and  did  not  seem  less  desponding.  Another 
surgeon  saw  him  first,  between  two  and  three  on  Monday  morning,  to  whom  he  said, 
<<  I  will  never  get  over  this."  This  witness  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  up,  and  said, 
<<  I  hope  we  will  see  you  out  again."  The  deceased  said  nothing,  but  shook  his  head 
and  ^d  not  appear  cheered  up  by  the  hope  expressed.  The  witness  saw  the 
deceased  again  between  four  and  five  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  again  told  him 
that  he  hoped  he  would  get  better,  but  the  remark  did  not  appear  to  raise  him  in 
cheerfulness.  About  eleven  on  Tuesday  forenoon  the  witness  observed  that  fatal 
symptoms  had  come  on,  and  had  no  hopes  whatever  of  recovery.  To  two  other 
witnesses,  who  saw  him  at  one  and  two  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  he  said,  <<  I 
shall  never  be  well  more ;"  and  <<  Yes,  this  will  finish  me."  Another  witness, 
[  ^^38  ]  *who  saw  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  said  to  him,  <<  You  are 
very  severely  wounded,  and  I  believe  mortally  so."  He  said  nothing,  but  slightly 
gnwped  the  witness's  hand.     The  same  person  helped  him  out  of  bed  to  make 

I 
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witer  between  six  and  seven  on  the  same  afternoon^  to  whom  he  said,  "  It's  all  up 
with  me !"  After  lifting  him  into  bed  again,  the  witness  began  a  conversation;  on 
vluch  the  deceased  made  a  statement  as  to  the  party  who  had  fired  the  shot.  The 
vitaess  said  tliat  the  deceased  was  very  serious  at  this  time,  and  appeared  to  be 
onking  very  fast ;  his  manner  was  that  of  a  man  in  a  dying  state.  Shortly  after>> 
wirds  the  witness  proposed  to  fetch  a  priest,  to  which  the  deceased  replied,  **  that's 
Bot  of  much  nee.*'  The  witness  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  make  a 
deposition  to  a  magistrate ;  to  which  he  replied  « No !"  Being  informed  that  a 
nui^strate  was  in  the  next  room,  he  said,  «  Not  yet."  It  did  not  appear  that  he 
spoke  any  more ;  he  then  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  much  suffering,  and  he  died 
about  half-past  nine  the  same  evening.  The  deceased  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
no  priest  lived  nearer  to  the  deceased  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  and  he  had 
attended  the  parish  church,  and  an  Independent  meeting  more  than  once.  Williams, 
J.,  received  the  evidence, *but  reserved  the  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges, 
before  whom  the  case  was  argued  in  Hil.  T.  1845.  The  judges  held  the  evidence 
admissible,  Lord  Denman  observing,  <<  there  was  danger,  and  the  deceased  was  told 
80,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  had  no  hope  of  recovery."  William 
Howell's  case,  2  Carr.  &  K. 

'  Interval  of  time  between  the  declaration  and  death.'j  With  respect  to  the 
btervai  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  between  the  uttering  of  dying  declara- 
tions, and  the  moment  of  death,  there  appears  to  be  no  rule  founded  on  this  circum- 
stance alone,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  principle  upon  which  dying  declarations 
are  received  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  depends  upon  the  state  of  declarant's  mind,) 
that  such  declarations  should  be  excluded,  if  not  made  within  any  precise  limits  of 
time.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  ought  to  appear  that  the  deceased  believed  his 
dissolution  impending.  And  unquestionably  the  length  of  time  may  be  a  material 
consideration  in  forming  an  inference  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  deceased  with 
respect  to  his  expectation  of  death,  at  the  time  of  making  a  declaration,  especially 
if  the  deceased  has  not  expressed  his  sense  of  his  own  situation.  1  Phill.  £v.  298, 
8th  ed.,  285,  9th  ed.  Where,  on  the  day  of  receiving  the  injury,  the  deceased  said 
he  should  not  get  better,  and  continued  to  say  so  to  his  nurse  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  eleven  days  afterwards ;  it  was  held  that  a  declaration  made 
on  the  day  of  his  receiving  the  injury  was  admissible,  although  he  had  never 
expressed  to  the  surgeon  who  attended  him  any  opinion  either  of  hope  or  appre* 
son,  and  although  the  surgeon  thought  there  was  a  probability  of  recovery  till  the 
day  before  his  death,  which  opinion  however  was  not  communicated  to  the  patient. 
Mnsley's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  97.^^  But  where  the  proof  of  the  deceased's  knowledge 
of  his  situation  was,  that  he  said  <<  he  should  never  recover ;"  Hullock,  B.,  rejected 
the  declaration  made  seven  days  before  the  death  of  the  party,  observing,  <<  The 
principle  on  which  declarations  in  articulo  mortis  are  admitted  in  evidence, 
^8  that  they  are  [made]  under  an  impression  of  almost  immediate  dissolu-  [  '*'34  ] 
tion.  A  man  may  receive  an  injury  from  which  he  may  think  that  ultimately  he 
shall  never  recover,  but  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  dispense  with  an  oath." 
Van  Butchell*s  case,  8  C.  &  P.  631.»  Where,  however,  the  party  being  confined 
to  his  bed,  said  to  his  surgeon,  <<  I  am  afraid,  doctor,  I  shall  never  get  better,"  and 
soon  afterwards  made  a  statement  and  died ;  Hullock,  B.,  admitted  this  as  a  dying 
declaration,  although  made  several  weeks  before  his  death.  Craven's  case,  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  77.  The  surgeon  said  to  the  party,  "  You  are  in  great  danger ;"  to  which 
he  answered,  '^  I  fear  I  am  -/'  and  after  this  made  a  statement.     Though  he  after- 

J  2  Eng.  C.  G.  96.  •  Bng.  Com.  Law  fiepa.  liv.  AM. 
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wards  recovered  so  far  as  to  think  himself  out  of  danger,  the  statement  was  admitted 
by  Bayley,  J.,  Simpson's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  78.  But  see  Errington's  case,  ante, 
p.  32,  contra.  The  deceased  asked  the  surgeon,  <<  Shall  I  recover  V  He  replied, 
<<  No."  The  patient  grew  better,  and  the  surgeon  changed  his  opinion,  and  thouglit 
6he  might  get  better.  The  deceased  then  had  a  relapse,  and  again  asked  the  sur- 
geon if  she  should  recover.  He  replied,  "  I  think  you  will  not  recover ;"  to  which 
she  rejoined,  <<  I  think  so  too.''  It  was  after  this  conversation,  but  not  imme- 
diately, that  this  declaration  was  made.  The  surgeon  had  attended  the  woman 
until  her  death,  but  not  regularly.  The  question  as  to  recovery  was  not  repeated 
at  any  of  his  subsequent  visits.  Alderson,  B.,  after  consulting  Patteson,  J., 
admitted  the  declaration.  Ashton's  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  147.  See  also  Smith's 
case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  81 ;  Bonner's  case,  ante,  p.  30.(1) 

Dying  dedarationa — wliere  reduced  into  writing.'^  Where  the  deceased  made 
three  several  declarations  at  three  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  injury  he  had  sustained ;  and  the  first  and  third  accounts  were 
not  reduced  into  writing,  but  the  second  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the  presence 
of  a  magistrate,  by  the  same  person  to  whom  the  former  account  was  given ;  the 
account  in  writing,  being  retained  by  the  magistrate,  who  was  not  called ;  it  was 
held  (Pratt,  C.  J.,  diss.)  that  the  accounts  given  by  the  deceased  were  distinct 
facts,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  exclude  the  evidence  as  to  the  first  and  third 
declaration,  because  the  prosecutor  was  disabled  from  giving  an  account  of  the 
second.  Beason's  case,  1  Str.  500 ;  16  How.  St.  Tr.  31,  S.  C.  If  the  statement 
of  the  deceased  has  been  taken  on  oath  before  a  magistrate,  and  b  inadmissible  as 
a  deposition  in  consequence  of  the  prisoner  not  having  been  present  when  it  was 
taken,  it  may  be  received  as  a  declaration  in  artictdo  mortisy  if  taken  under  such 
circumstances,  as  would  render  such  a  declaration  admissible  in  evidence.  Dingler's 
case,  2  Leach,  561.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  wilful  murder.  Depositions  of  the 
deceased,  taken  in  writing  by  a  magistrate,  in  the  hospital  where  he  lay,  but  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  were  offered  in  evidence.  It  being  objected  that 
these  depositions  could  not  be  read,  as  not  having  been  taken  pursuant  to  the 
statute  10  Car.  c.  1  (Irish),  Downs,  J.,  ordered  the  magistrate  to  be  sworn,  and 
he  having  deposed  that  the  deceased,  at  the  time  of  making  those  depositions,  was 
impressed  with  the  fear  of  immediate  death,  his  parol  testimony  of  the  facts 
declared  by  the  deceased  was  admitted.  Callaghan's  case,  Cork  Ass.  1793; 
1  M^NaUy,  385. 

[  *35  ]  *Where  a  dying  declaration  has  been  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by 
the  deceased,  neither  a  copy  of  the  paper,  nor  parol  evidence  of  its  contents  can  be 
received.  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  Gay's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  230.»  See  also  Trowter's 
case,  10  Vin.  Abr.  118;  East,  P.  C.  356. 

Dying  declarations — d-egree  of  credit  to  he  given  to.]  With  respect  to  the  effect 
of  dying  declarations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  there  may  have  been  an 
utter  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  recovery,  it  will  often  happen  that  the  particulars 
of  the  violence,  to  which  the  deceased  has  spoken,  were  likely  to  have  occurred 
under  circumstances  of  confusion  and  surprise  calculated  to  prevent  their  being 
accurately  observed.  The  consequences,  also,  of  the  violence  may  occasion  an 
injury  to  the  mind,  and  an  indistinctness  of  memory  as  to  the  particular  transac- 


(1)  State  v.  Ferguson,  2  Hill,  C.  C.  Rep.  619. 
»  £iig.  Com.  Law  Reps,  zxxii.  499. 
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tkn.  Hie  deceased  may  have  stated  his  inferences  from  facts,  concerning  which 
ht  maj  have  drawn  a  wrong  conclusion,  or  he  may  have  omitted  important  parti- 
culars, from  not  having  his  attention  called  to  them.  Such  evidence,  therefore,  is 
liibk  to  be  very  incomplete.  He  may  naturally,  also,  be  disposed  to  give  a  partial 
aocoant  of  the  oooorrence^  although  possibly  not  influenced  by  animosity  or  ill-will. 
But  it  cannot  be  concealed,  animosity  and  resentment  are  not  unlikely  to  be  felt 
in  such  a  situation.  The  passion  of  anger  once  excited  may  not  have  been  entirely 
extinguished,  even  when  all  hope  of  life  is  lost.  See  Crockett's  case,  4  C.  &  P. 
M4,^  ante,  p.  32,  where  the  declaration  was  <<  that  damned  man  has  poisoned  me/' 
8ach  considerations  show  the  necessity  of  caution  in  receiving  impressions  from 
accounts  given  by  persons  in  a  dying  state ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  cross-examination  ^  a  power  quite  as 
necessary  for  securing  the  truth  as  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath  can  be. 
The  security  also,  which  courts  of  justice  have  in  ordinary  cases,  for  enforcing 
ttnth,  by  the  terror  of  punishment  and  the  penalties  of  perjury,  cannot  exist  in 
this  case.  The  remark  before  made,  on  verbal  statements  which  have  been  heard 
and  reported  by  witnesses,  applies  equally  to  dying  declarations,  namely,  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misreported,  from  inattention,  from  misunder- 
standing, or  from  infirmity  of  memory.  (1)  In  one  of  the  latest  cases  upon  the 
subject,  this  species  of  proof  is  spoken  of  as  an  anomaly,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
^neral  rules  of  evidence,  yet  as  having,  where  it  is  received,  the  greatest  weight 
with  juries.  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  Spilsbury's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  196 ;«  1  PhOl.  Ev. 
305,  8th  ed.,  293,  9th  ed.  <<  When  a  party  comes  to  the  conviction  that  he  is 
about  to  die,  he  is  in  the  same  practical  state  as  if  called  on  in  a  court  of  justice 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  his  declarations  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death  are 
eoDsidered  equal  to  an  oath,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  open  to  observation.  For 
though  the  sanction  is  the  same,  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  truth  is  very 
diierent,  and  therefore  the  accused  is  entitled  to  every  allowance  and  benefit  that 
he  may  have  lost,  by  the  absence  of  the  opportunity  of  more  frdl  investigation  by  the 
means  of  cross-examination.'^     Per  Alderson,  B.,  Ashton's  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  147. 

Dying  dedarations — evidence  in  answer  ijo  'proof  of !\  I)ying  declarations  are  of 
course  open  to  direct  contradiction  in  the  same  manner  ^as  any  other  part  [  *%^  ] 
of  the  case  for  the  prosecution;  and  as  a  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to  show  that  a 
prosecutor  who  appears  in  court  against  him,  is  not  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath, 
see  post,  he  seems  to  be  equally  at  liberty  to  prove  that  the  character  of  the 
deceased  was  such  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  dying  declarations. 

In  Marcarthy's  case,  Olouc.  Summer  Ass.  1842,  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  was,  that  the  prisoner  had  assaulted  the  deceased,  and  that  the  deceased 
followed  the  prisoner  along  several  streets  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  him  into  the 
custody  of  the  police.  Erskine,  J.,  permitted  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  as  to  the  bad  character  of  the  deceased, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  prisoner  might  have  had  a  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  deceased  followed  him  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  him.  2 
Buasell  on  Crimes,  by  Greaves,  764. 

As  the  declarations  of  a  dying  man  are  admitted,  on  a  supposition  that  in  his 
awful  situation,  on  the  confines  of  a  future  world,  he  had  no  motive  to  misrepresent, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  motives  to  speak  without  disguise  and  without 


(1)  The  witnesa  maygiye  the  suboUnoe  of  competent  dying  declarationg,  although  he  may 
Botbe  able  to  give  the  precise  words.     Montgomery  ▼.  The  State.  11  Ohio,  424. 

^  Kng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zix.  518.  ^  Id.  xxxiL  487. 
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malice,  it  neoeflsarily  follows  that  the  party  against  whom  thej  are  jMX)daced  in 
eyidenoe  may  enter  into  the  particolars  of  his  state  of  mind,  uid  of  hie  behayioiir 
in  his  last  moments;  and  may  be  allowed  to  show  that  the  deceased  was  not  of  such 
a  character,  as  was  likely  to  be  impressed  with  a  religions  sense  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.     1  Phill.  £v.  228,  7th  ed.    See  also  1  PhilL  £y.  298,  9th  ed. 
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Orawnd  of  admisnbility^']  The  confessions  of  prisoners  are  received  in  evidence 
npon  the  same  principle  upon  which  admissions  in  civil  suits  are  received,  via.,  the 
presumption  that  a  person  will  not  make  an  untrue  statement  against  his  own 
interest.     1  Phill.  Ev.  897,  9th  ed. 

Effect  of,  in  general."]  A  voluntary  confession  made  by  a  person  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offence,  although  not  conclusive,  is  evidence  against  him,  upon  which  he 
may  be  convicted,  notwithstanding  the  confession  is  totally  uncorroborated  by  other 
evidence.(l)  Wheeling's  case,  1  Leach,  311(n).  And  even  where  there  is  no 
other  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti;  as  where,  on  an  indictment  for  robbery,  the  party 
robbed  did  not  appear  at  the  trial,  it  was  held  by  the  twelve  judges,  that  the 
prisoner  was  properly  convicted  on  his  own  confession.  Falkner's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry. 
481.»    See  also  White's  case.  Id.  508  ;»>  Tippet's  case.  Id.  509.« 

In  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  824(6),  however,  the  editor,  after  referring  at  length  to 
[  *38  ]  *the  foregoing  cases,  and  to  Tuff's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  167,*  observes,  "It  does 


^'. 


l)  State  V.  Guild,  5  Halst  168.    The  People  v.  M<Fall,  1  Wheeler's  Cr.  G.  108. 

'The  Commonwealth  is  not  bound  to  accept  an  admission  of  defendant  that  the  &ct  offered 
to  be  proved  is  true,  but  may  go  on  to  establish  It  by  evidence.  Commonwealth  v.  Miller, 
3  Cashing,  248. 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  481.  ^Id.  506.  •  Id.  609.         <  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxiv.  269. 
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•ol,  therefore,  appear  tliat  it  has  ever  been  expressly  decided  that  the  mere  coiife»- 
flOD  of  a  prifloner  aioney  and  without  any  other  evidence,  is  snffioient  to  warrant  a 
eoorietion.''  See  also  Edgar's  case,  Monmouth  Spr.  Ass.  1881,  2  Russ.  by 
Greaves,  826,  where  Patteson,  J.,  said,  « Gould  a  man  be  convicted  of  murder  on 
]u8  oonfeamon  alone,  without  any  proof  of  the  person  being  killed?  I  doubt 
whether  he  oould/' 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  credit,  which  a  jury  ought  to  attach  to  a  confession, 
much  difference  of  ojHuion  has  existed.  (1)  By  some,  it  has  been  considered  as 
fonning  the  highest  and  most  satis&ctory  evidence  of  guilt.  Grose,  J.,  delivering 
opinion  of  the  judges  in  Lamb's  case,  2  Leach,  554.  The  voluntary  confession  of 
tie  party  in  interest,  says  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  is  reckoned  the  best  evidence;  for 
if  a  man  swearing  for  his  interest  can  give  no  credit,  he  must  certainly  give  most 
credit  when  he  swears  against  it.  Gilb.  £v.  137.  So  it  is  stated  by  the  court  in 
Warickshall's  case,  1  Leach,  263,  that  a  free  and  voluntary  confession  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  credit,  because  it  is  presumed  to  flow  from  the  highest  sense  of  guil^ 
md  therefore,  it  is  admitted  as  proof  of  the  crime  to  which  it  refers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  (Discourses,  243,)  that  hasty  oonfeft> 
nons  made  to  persons  having  no  authority  to  examine,  are  the  weakest  and  most 
BQsiHcions  of  all  evidence.  Proof  may  be  too  easily  procured,  words  are  often 
misreported,  through  ignorance,  inattention,  or  malice,  and  they  are  extremely 
liable  to  misconstruction.  Moreover,  this  evidence  is  not,  in  the  usual  course  of 
things,  to  be  disproved  by  that  sort  of  negative  evidence,  by  which  the  proof  of 
plain  facts  may  be,  and  often  is  confronted.  This  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by 
8sr  W.  Blackstone.  4  Com.  357.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
tiiat  a  man  would  be  induced  to  make  a  free  and  voluntary  confession  of  guilt,  so 
contrary  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  human  nature,  if  the  facts  confessed 
were  not  true.  1  PhiU.  Ev.  110,  7th  ed.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
instances  have  occasionally  occurred,  in  which  innocent  persons  have  confessed 
tliemaelves  guilty  of  crimes  of  the  gravest  nature.  Three  men  were  tried  and 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Harrison.  One  of  them  confessed  himself  guilty 
of  the  &ct,  under  a  promise  of  pardon;  the  confession,  therefore,  was  not  given  in 
eridence  against  him,  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Harrison 
wag  alive.  MS.  case,  cited  1  Leach,  264 (n).  Mr.  PhiUips  also,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  work,  after  stating  that  in  criminal  cases  a  confession  carries  with  it  a  greater 
probability  of  truth  than  a  confession  in  civil  suits,  the  consequences  being  more 
lerious  and  highly  penal  '^hahemus  optimum  testem,  eon/Uentum  reum,"  adds, 
«Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  there  may  not  unfr^uently  be  motives  of  hope  and  fear 
inducing  a  person  to  make  an  untrue  confesssion  which  seldom  q>erate  in  the  case 
of  admissicms.  And  further,  in  consequence  also  of  the  universal  eagerness  and 
seal  which  prevail  for  the  detection  of  guilt  when  offences  occur  of  an  aggravated 
eharacter,  in  consequence  also  of  the  necessity  of  using  testimony  of  suspicious 
for  the  discovery  of  secret  crimes,  the  evidence  of  confessions  is  subject^ 


(1)  ConfBwicms  o«ght  always  to  be  rooeived  with  great  oaution,  leat  the  language  of  the 
witaeaa  ahonld  be  subetitated  for  that  of  the  aocused.  Law  v.  Merril,  b  Wend.  268.  Malia 
T.  Malta,  1  id.  625.     Bute  t.  Gardiner,  Wright's  Rep.  898. 

The  eonfeeaion  of  an  infant  is  competent,  but  the  jury  should  be  carefiil  in  weighing  it. 
leather  v.  Cburk*  2  Atk.  209.  A  boy  of  twelve  years  and  five  months  may  be  eonvicted  on 
Ut  own  eonftaaion  a&d  executed.  Capacity  to  commit  a  crime,  neoeesarily  sapposes  capacity 
Id  tmtbm  it.  State  v.  Guild,  6  Halst  168.  See  also  Comm.  v.  Tard,  Mina  Trial,  Pamphleti 
P.  16.  Theeaae  oCa  boy  of  twelve  years,  where  it  was  left  to  the  Jury  (the  point  being  doubts 
m)  to  detarmine,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  confession  was  voluntary.  State  v.  Aaronp 
1  tathaid,  281 ;  tlM  case  of  a  b^  ten  yean  old.    Case  of  Stage  ei  aL  6  Bogera's  Bao.  17Xf 
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in  a  yerj  remarkable  degree,  to  the  imperfections  attaching  generally  to  hearsay 
evidence.  See  per  Alderson,  B.,  Simons'  case,  6  C.  &  P.  541;*  also  5  0.  &  P. 
[  ^39  ]  542  '^  for  these  reasons  the  statements  of  prisoners  *are  often  excluded  from 
being  given  in  evidence  in  cases  where  they  would  be  unobjectionable  as  to  the 
admission  of  a  party  to  a  civil  suit/'     1  Phill.  Ev.  419;  8th  ed.,  897,  9th  ed. 

Must  he  voluntary — cases  in  which  confemons  have  been  held  inadmissible  after 
promises,  dhc'j  A  confession  is  not  admissible  in  evidence,  unless  it  was  made 
freely  and  voluntarily,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  promises  or  threats.  « A 
confession  forced  from  the  mind  by  the  flattery  of  hope  or  the  torture  of  fear, 
comes  in  so  questionable  a  shape,  when  it  is  to  be  considered  the  evidence  of  guilt, 
that  no  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is  rejected.  Per  cur. 
Warickshall's  case,  1  Leach,  263.(1) 

The  rule  extends  to  all  statements  by  a  prisoner  which  may  aflect  him  criminally, 
though  in  terms  they  charge  another  person;  Enoch's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  540 ;'  or 
purport  to  be  a  refusal  to  confess;  Tyler's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  129  (n) ;»»  Phill.  Et.  423, 
8th  ed.  (n). 

With  regard  to  what  is  such  a  promise  or  threat  as  will  exclude  a  confession,  it 
is  laid  down  by  Mr.  East,  2  P.  C.  659,  that  saying  to  the  prisoner,  it  will  be  worse 
for  him  if  he  do  not  confess,  or  that  it  will  be  better  for  him  if  he  do,  is  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  confession  according  to  constant  experience.  Thus  where  a  surgeon 
called  into  a  prisoner,  under  a  charge  of  murder,  said  to  her,  <'You  are  under 
suspicion  of  this,  and  you  had  better  tell  all  you  know;"  and  after  this,  the 
prisoner  made  a  statement  to  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Justice  James  Parke,  after  con- 
ferring with  Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  held  that  evidence  of  this  statement  was 
inadmissible.  Elingston's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  387.^  So  where  a  constable  said  to  a 
prisoner  charged  with  larceny,  ''It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  deny  it;  for  there 
are  the  man  and  boy  who  will  say  they  saw  you  do  it;"  a  confession  made  after 
this,  was  rejected  by  Gumey,  B.,  Mill's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  146.^  So  where  the 
words  were,  "It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  told  at  first."  Walkley's  case, 
6  C.  &  P.  175.^  So  where  the  prosecutor  said,  "If  you  will  tell  me  where  the 
property  is,  I  will  be  favourable  to  you;  Gould,  J.  vejected  the  evidence,  saying, 
that  the  slightest  hope  of  mercy  held  out  to  a  prisoner  to  induce  him  to  disclose 
the  fact,  was  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  confession.  Cass's  case,  1  Leach,  293  (n). 
So  where  the  prosecutor,  on  the  prisoner  who  had  stolen  his  money,  being  appre- 
hended, said  "He  only  wanted  his  money,  and  if  the  prisoner  gave  him  that  he 
might  go  to  the  devil  if  he  pleased;"  upon  which  the  prisoner  pulled  some  money 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  it  was  all  he  had  left  of  it;  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of 
the  judges  that  this  evidence  was  inadmissible.  Jones's  case,  Euss.  &  Ry.  152."^ 
Sed  vide  Griffin's  case.  Id.  151^  post,  52.  Where  a  prisoner  in  custody  said  to 
the  officer  in  charge  of  him,  "If  you  will  give  me  a  glass  of  gin,  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it;"  and  two  glasses  of  gin  being  given  to  him,  he  made  a  full  confession 
of  his  guilt.  Best,  J.,  considered  it  as  very  improperly  obtained,  and  inadmissible 
in  evidence.  Sexton's  case,  Chetw.  Bum.  tit.  Confession.  But  the  authority  of 
this  case  has  been  doubted  by  an  able  text  writer.    1  Deacon,  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  424(n). 

^  ■  ■-■  »       ■        ■■■■■——  ■■■■■        ■  ■  ■  ■■—  - i.-i.»..  ■  ■«> 

(1)  Confessions  or  disclosures,  made  under  any  threat,  promise  or  mwuragement  of  any 
hope  or  favor,  are  inadmissible  in  criminal  prosecutions.  State  v.  Phelps,  11  Verm.  116. 
Boyd  y.  The  State,  2  Humphreys,  87.  The  State  t.  Grant,  9  Shop.  171.  The  State  v. 
Harman,  3  Earring.  567.  Ward  t.  The  People,  8  Hill,  895.  The  State  t.  Freeman,  1  Speer8,67. 
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It  eertainly  differs  from  the  former  decisions  in  the  circumstance  of  the  offer  to 
eonfesB  coming,  in  the  first  instance  from  the  prisoner.  So  where  a  confession  is 
Bttde  with  a  view,  and  nnder  the  hope  of  heing  thereby  permitted  to  turn  king's 
endence,  it  is  not  "^admissible.  Hall's  case,  cited  2  Leach,  559.  Though  [  '*'40  ] 
if  he  is  admniitted,  and  refuses  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial  of  his  accomplices,  he 
may  be  convicted  upon  such  confession.  Burley's  case,  Stark.  Ev.  part  iv.,  p.  23, 
Irt  ed.  See  also  Moore's  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  37.  The  mere  knowledge  by  a 
jBTsoner  of  a  band-bill,  by  which  a  government  reward  an^  a  promise  of  pardon 
are  held  oat  to  any  accomplice,  not  being  the  party  who  committed  the  murder, 
does  not  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  a  confession  of  a  prisoner,  unless 
it  appears  that  4he  inducements  so  held  out  were  those  which  led  him  to  confess. 

But  where  this  was  not  distinctly  shown,  and  a  statement  made  by  the  prisoner 
to  a  constable  was  received  in  evidence,  and  it  was  afterwiurds  proved  by  another 
constable  that  the  prisoner,  on  the  night  before  he  made  the  statement,  said  that 
k  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  suffer  for  the  crime  of  another,  and  that  as  the 
government  had  offered  a  free  pardon  to  any  one  concerned  who  had  not  struck  the 
blow,  he  would  tell  all  he  knew  about  the  matter;  Cresswell,  J.  struck  the  state- 
ment so  received  out  of  his  notes.     Boswell's  case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  584.^ 

l%e  confession  of  a  servant  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  occasioned  by  repeated  appli- 
eatiims  bj  a  neighbour  of  the  prosecutor,  and  by  his  wife's  mother,  amounting  to 
threats  and  promises,  was  held  by  the  jiflges  to  be  inadmissible.  Simpson's  case, 
1  Moo.  C.  C.  410.'  The  prisoner,  a  servant  girl  aged  thirteen,  was  indicted  for 
atten^ting  to  set  fire  to  her  master's  house.  After  the  attempt  was  discovered, 
her  mistress  said  to  her,  <<  Mary,  my  girl,  if  you  are  guilty  do  confess ;  it  will 
perhaps  save  your  neck  :  you  will  have  to  go  to  prison ;  if  W.  H.  (another  person 
suspected,  and  whom  the  prisoner  had  charged)  is  found  clear,  the  guilt  will  fedl  on 
joo."  She  made  no  answer.  The  mistress  then  said,  «  Pray  tell  me  if  you  did 
it  ?"  The  prisoner  then  confessed.  The  point  being  reserved,  the  judges  thought 
the  confession  ought  not  to  have  been  received.  Upchurch's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  G. 
465.^  On  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  before  the  committing  magistrate  upon 
a  charge  of  felony,  the  magistrate's  clerk  told  him  not  to  say  anything  to  prejudice 
himself,  as  what  he  said  would  be  taken  down  «  and  used  for  him  or  against  him 
at  his  trial."  Coleridge,  J.,  ruled  that  this  was  an  inducement  to  the  prisoner  to 
make  a  confession  held  out  by  a  person  in  authority,  and  that  the  prisoner's  state- 
ment which  had  been  taken  down  and  signed  could  not  be  received  in  evidence. 
Drew's  case,  8  G.  &  P.  140.'  So  where  a  constable  told  the  prisoner,  «  what  you 
are  charged  with  is  a  very  heavy  offence,  and  you  must  be  very  careful  in  making 
any  statement  to  me,  or  any  body  else,  that  may  tend  to  injure  you ;  but  anything 
you  can  say  in  your  defence  we  shall  be  ready  to  hear  or  send  to  assist  you ;"  the 
same  learned  judge  held  that  a  confession  made  to  the  constable  was  inadmissible. 
Martin's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  514.  A  servant  was  charged  with  attempting  to  set 
fire  to  her  master's  house.  It  was  proved  that  the  furniture  in  two  of  the  bed- 
rooms was  on  fire,  and  a  spoon  and  other  articles  were  found  in  the  sucker  of  the 
pomp.  The  master  told  the  prisoner,  that  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  the 
things  found  in  the  pump,  he  would  tell  the  constable  to  take  her,  but  he  said 
nothing  to  her  respecting  the  fire.  Coltman,  J.,  held  that  this  was  such  an  induce- 
ment to  confess  as  would  render  inadmissible  any  statement  that  the  prisoner  made 
respecting  the  fire,  as  the  "hrhole  was  to  be  considered  as  one  transaction.  [  ^^41  ] 
Ann  Beam's  case,  1  Car.  &  M.  109.* 
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If  a  confession  had  been  obtained  from  a  prisoner  bj  nndue  means,  any  state- 
ment afterwards  made  by  him  under  the  influence  of  that  confession  cannot  be 
admitted.  White's  case^  M.  T.  1800;  1  PhiU.  Ev.  Ill,  7th  ed.  See  post, 
p.  44. 

A  confession  to  a  person  who  has  no  authority j  after  an  inducement  held  out  by 
that  person,  is  receivable  in  evidence.     See  post,  p.  46. 

Must  he  vcluntary^HxiMS  in  which  confemons  have  been  held  a(/mi«8t52e.]  It  is 
not  every  hope  of  favour  held  out  to  a  prisoner  that  will  render  a  confession  after- 
wards made  by  him  inadmissible :  the  promise  must  have  some  reference  to  his 
escape  from  the  charge.  Thus  where  a  man  and  his  wife  were  in  prison  in  separate 
rooms,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  and  receiving,  and  the  constable  said  to  the  man, 
<<  If  you  will  tell  where  the  property  is,  you  shall  see  your  wife ;"  Patteson,  J., 
held  that  a  confession  made  afterwiu^s  was  admissible.  Lloyd's  case,  6  C.  &  P. 
893.^1) 

The  threats  or  promises  must  have  reference  to  some  temporal  advantage,  in 
order  to  invalidate  a  confession.  Where  a  prisoner  accused  of  a  murder,  had 
repeated  interviews  with  a  clergyman,  who  urged  him  to  repentance,  telling  him 
that  *'  before  Grod  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  confess  his  sins,"  that  '<  his  fears 
respecting  his  participation  in  the  dreadful  deed  were  fully  confirmed,  and  that, 
while  he  was  in  that  state  of  mind,  he  (Ae  chaplain)  could  afford  him  no  consola- 
tion by  prayer,"  and  subsequently  to  these  exhortations,  the  prisoner  made  a  con- 
fession ;  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  properly  received  in 
evidence,  and  the  prisoner  was  executed.  Gilham's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  186;* 
2  Euss.  648,  S.  C.  The  prisoner  being  charged  with  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse, 
her  mistress  pressed  her  to  confess,  telling  her  amongst  other  things,  that  if  she 
would  repent  and  confess,  God  would  forgive  her,  but  she  concealed  fr^m  her  that 
ahe  herself  would  not  forgive  her.  The  prisoner  having  confessed,  another  person, 
the  next  day,  in  her  mistress's  sight,  though  out  of  her  hearing,  told  her  that  her 
mistress  said  she  had  confessed,  and  drew  from  her  a  second  confession.  Lord 
Eldon,  C.  J.,  admitted  the  confession,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  The  jury, 
on  having  the  confessions  put  to  them,  thought  the  first  confession  made  under  a 
hope  of  fiftvour  here,  and  die  second  under  the  influence  of  having  made  the  first. 
On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  these  points  were  not  for  the 
jury;  but  that  if  Lord  Eldon  agreed  with  the  jury  (which  he  did),  the  confessions 
were  not  receivable ;  but  many  of  the  judges  thought  the  expressions  not  calculated 
to  raise  hopes  of  &vour  here,  and  if  not,  the  confessions  were  evidence.  Nute's 
case,  Chetw.  Bum,  tit.  Confession;  2  Euss.  648. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  saying  what  is  such  a  threat  as  will  influence  the 
validity  of  a  confession.  (2)  In  the  following  case  the  circumstances  were  held  not 
to  operate  as  a  threat  or  promise.  The  chief  officer  of  the  police  at  Liverpool, 
fitated  that  on  the  18th  of  November,  the  prisoner  was  apprehended  by  his  direc- 
«■ 

n)  A  oonfession,  made  under  representation  of  the  infamy  which  would  attend  the  con- 
eeaimenty  made  in  great  agitation,  bnt  without  threats  or  promises,  is  admissible.  State  v. 
Crank,  2  Bailey,  66.  On  Uie  trial  of  ao  indictment  to  exclude  confessions  of  guilt  of  the 
accused  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  been  voluntarily  made,  there  must  appear  to  have 
l)een  held  out  some  fear  of  personal  ii^ury,  or  hope  of  personal  benefit  of  a  temporal  nature, 
unless  the  oollateral  indnoement  be  so  strong  as  to  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  might 
liave  produced  an  untrue  statement  as  a  confession.    State  v.  Grant,  22  Maine,  171. 

(2)  The  People  v.  Rankin,  2  Wheeler's  C.  C.  467.  People  v.  Johnson,  Ibid.  878.  State  ▼. 
Aaron,  1  Southard,  281. 
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tioo  without  any  warranty  between  twelve  and  one  o'clook ;  and  that  he  was  ctrried 
to  the  police  office  about  one  o'clock.  The  magistrates  were  then  sitting  a  very  short 
disUDce  oSy  and  continned  sitting  till  between  two  and  ^threC;  but  the  [  *42  ] 
pruoner  was  not  carried  before  them,  because  the  police  officer  was  engaged  else- 
where. The  officer  ordered  the  prisoner  to  Bridewell  of  his  own  authori^,  between 
funr  and  five  o'clock,  and  between  five  and  six  o'clock  he  told  the  prisoner,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  falsehoods  he  had  told,  and  the  prevarications  he  had  made, 
there  was  no  donbt  but  he  had  set  the  premises  on  fire,  and  he  therefore  asked 
him  if  any  person  had  been  concerned  with  him,  or  induced  him  to  do  it  ?  The 
prisoner  said  be  bad  not  done  it.  The  officer  replied  that  he  would  not  have  told 
so  many  falseboods  as  he  had,  if  he  had  not  been  concerned  in  it,  and  he  again 
aaked  him  if  any  body  had  induced  him  to  do  it  ?  The  prisoner  then  began  to  cry 
ud  made  a  full  confession.  The  prisoner  was  taken  before  he  had  dined,  and  had 
had  DO  food  from  the  time  he  was  apprehended  until  after  his  confession.  Mr. 
Justice  Bay  ley  thought  it  deserved  consideration,  whether  a  confession  so  obtained, 
when  the  detention  of  the  prisoner  was  perhaps  illegal,  and  where  the  conduct  of 
the  officer  was  likely  to  intimidate,  was  admissible  in  evidence ;  and  reserved  the 
point  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  held  the  confession  rightly 
received,  on  the  ground  that  no  threat  or  promise  had  been  used.  Best,  C.  J., 
Bajley,  and  Holroyd,  JJ.,  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Thornton's  case,  1  Moody, 
C.  G.  27.^  On  a  prisoner  being  brought  up  for  examination,  the  magistrate  told 
him  that  his  wife  had  already  confessed  the  whole,  and  that  there  was  enough 
agunst  him  to  send  a  bill  before  the  grand  jury ;  upon  which  the  prisoner  imme- 
dktely  made  a  confession.  The  reception  of  the  confession  was  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  been  made  upon  a  threat ;  but  Parke,  J.,  overruled  the 
objection,  saying  that  he  rather  considered  it  as  a  caution.  Wright's  case,  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  48.  Where  a  prisoner,  charged  with  arson,  was  told  <<  that  there  was  a  very 
eerioos  oath  laid  against  her  by  B.  B.,  who  had  sworn  that  she  had  set  fire  to  O.'s 
riek;"  a  confession  afterwards  made  by  the  prisoner  was  received  in  evidence. 
Long's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  179.'' 

A  boy  not  fourteen  was  charged  with  murder.  A  man  who  was  present  when 
he  wail  taken  up,  but  who  was  not  a  constable,  said  to  him,  « Now  kneel  you 
down  by  the  side  of  me  and  tell  me  the  truth."  The  boy  having  knelt  down  the 
man  continued,  « I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  very  serious  question,  and  I  hope  you 
will  tell  me  the  truth  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty."  The  boy  having  made 
certain  statements  in  answer  to  questions  thus  put  to  him,  their  admissibility  in 
evidence  was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  who  were  unanimous 
that  the  confession  was  strictly  admissible,  but  they  much  disproved  of  the  mode 
m  which  it  was  obtained.  The  prisoner's  life  was  saved,  and  he  was  transported 
for  life.  Wild's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  452.'  Where  the  committing  magistrate 
toM  the  prisoner  « to  be  sure  to  tell  the  truth,"  upon  which  the  prisoner  made  a 
statement,  it  was  held  that  such  statement  was  admissible  in  evidence.  Court's 
case,  7  C.  A  P.  486,^  per  littledale,  J. 

An  inducement  held  out  to  a  prisoner  with  reference  to  one  charge,  will  not 
exclude  a  confession  of  another  offi;nce  of  which  the  prisoner  was  not  suspected 
at  the  time  the  inducement  was  held  out.  The  prisoner  had  been  in  the  custody 
of  several  constables,  one  after  another,  and  it  was  suggested  on  his  behalf,  that 
one  of  them  had  improperly  induced  him  to  confess,  and  this  constable  was  called 
and  stated  that  the  ''prisoner  was  in  his  custody  on  another  charge,  and  [  M8  ] 
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was  not  suspected  at  tliat  time  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  on  his  trial,  and 
that  he  made  a  statement.  It  was  submitted  that  if  a  promise  was  held  out  to 
him,  it  was  immaterial  what  the  charge  was.  lattledale,  J.,  '<  I  think  not.  If 
he  was  taken  up  on  a  particular  charge,  I  think  that  the  promise  could  only  ope- 
rate on  his  mind  as  to  the  charge  on  which  he  was  taken  up.  A  promise  as  to 
one  charge  will  not  affect  him  as  to  another  charge."  The  confession  was  ad- 
mitted.    Warner's  case,  Glouc.  Spr.  Ass.  1832,  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  845. 

But  if  several  felonies  form  part  of  the  same  transaction,  an  inducement  held 
out  as  to  one  will  exclude  a  statement  as  to  another  3  see  Ann  Heam's  case, 
ante,  p.  40. 

Inducement  to  con/ess — where  held  to  have  ceased.'^  Although  a  confession 
made  under  the  influence  of  a  promise  or  threat  is  inadmissible,  there  are  yet 
many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held,  that  notwithstanding  such  threat  or 
promise  may  have  been  made  use  of,  the  'confession  is  to  be  received,  if  it  has 
been  made  under  such  circumstances  as  to  create  a  reasonable  presumption,  that 
the  threat  or  promise  had  no  influence,  9^  had  ceased  to  have  any  influence,  upon 
the  mind  of  the  party.  (1) 

.  Thus  if  the  impression  that  a  confession  is  likely  to  benefit  him  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  mind  of  a  prisoner,  what  he  says  will  be  evidence  against  him, 
although  he  has  been  advised  to  confess.  Where  the  prisoner,  on  being  taken 
into  custody,  had  been  told  by  a  person  who  came  to  assist  the  constable,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  confess,  but  on  his  being  examined  before  the  com- 
mitting magistrate  on  the  following  day,  he  was  frequently  cautioned  by  the 
magistrate  to  say  nothing  against  himself,  a  confession  under  these  circumstances, 
was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  to  be  clearly  admissible.  Lingate's  case,  1815 ; 
Phill.  Ev.  431,  8th  ed.  So  where  it  appeared,  that  a  constable  told  a  prisoner  he 
might  do  himself  some  good  by  confessing,  and  the  prisoner  afterwards  asked 
the  magistrate  if  it  would  be  any  benefit  to  him  to  confess,  on  which  the 
magistrate  said,  he  would  not  say  it  would  ]  the  prisoner  having  afterwards,  on 
his  way  to  prison,  made  a  confession  to  another  constable,  and  again  in  prison,  to 
another  magistrate;  the  judges  unanimously  held  that  the  confessions  were 
admissible  in  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  the  magistrate's  answer  was  sufficient 
to  efface  any  expectation  which  the  constable  might  have  raised.  Hosier's  case, 
East.  T.  1821 ;  1  Phil.  Ev.  431,  8th  ed.,  411,  9th  ed.  So  it  has  been  held  to  be 
no  objection  to  a  confession  made  before  a  magistrate,  that  the  prosecutor,  who 
was  present,  first  desired  the  prisoner  to  speak  the  truth,  and  suggested  that  he 
had  better  speak  out ;  as  the  magistrate  or  his  clerk  immediately  checked  the 
prosecutor,  desiring  the  prisoner  not  to  regard  him,  but  say  what  he  thought 
proper.     Edwards'  case.  East.  T.  1802;  1  PhilL  Ev.  431,  8th  ed.,  411,  9th  ed. 

(1)  Moore  ▼.  The  Commonwealth,  2  Leigh,  70!.  The  presamption  is  that  the  influence  of 
the  threats  or  promises  continxies.  State  v.  Guild,  5  Halst.  163.  Case  of  Bownhas  et  al.  4 
Bogers's  Rec.  186.    Case  of  Stage  et  aL  5  ;  Id.  177.    Case  of  Milligan  et  al.  6  Id.  69. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  larceny  it  appeared  that  the  owner  of  the  goods,  on  the 
prisoner's  expressing  contrition  for  the  offence,  promised  not  to  prosecute  him ;  but  the  officer 
whom  they  soon  met  told  them  the  matter  could  not  be  settled,  and  immediately  arrested  the 
prisoner,  ffeld,  that  the  prisoner's  confessions,  made  afterwards,  were  admissible  in  evidence 
against  him,  notwithstanding  the  preyious  promise  of  the  owner.  Ward  t.  The  People,  3 
Hill,  895. 

Confessions  made  by  a  prisoner  after  threats  and  promises  have  ceased  to  operate,  are 
admissible  in  eridence.  Peters  t.  The  State,  4  Smedes  &  Marsh.  81.  But  the  presumption 
is  that  the  threats  and  promises  continued  to  operate  until  the  contrary  appears.  Ibid.  The 
8Ute  T.  Roberts,  1  Dev.  269. 
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A  prisoner  charged  with  murder  was  visited  by  a  magistrate,  who  told  him  that  if 
be  was  not  the  man  who  struck  the  fatal  blow  he  would  use  all  his  endeavours 
tnd  influence  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  from  falling  on  him,  if  he  would 
disclose  what  he  knew  of  the  murder.  The  magistrate  wrote  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  who  returned  an  answer,  that  mercy  could  not  be  extended  to  the  prisoner; 
which  answer  was  communicated  to  the  prisoner,  *who  afterwards  sent  [  *44  ] 
for  the  coroner,  and  desired  to  make  a  statement  to  him.  The  coroner  cautioned 
him,  and  added  that  no  hopes  or  promise  of  pardon  could  be  held  out  to  him. 
littledale,  J.,  mled  that  a  confession  subsequently  made  by  the  prisoner  to  the 
coroner  was  admissible ;  for  that  the  caution  given  by  the  latter  must  be  taken  to 
biTe  completely  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  that  had  been  held  out.  Clewes's 
eise,  4  C.  &  P.  224.«  See  also  Howes'  case,  6  C.  &  P.  404.»  A  girl  charged 
with  poisoning  was  told  by  her  mistress,  that  if  she  did  not  tell  all  about  it  that 
night,  the  constable  would  be  sent  for  next  morning  to  take  her  to  S.  (meaning 
before  the  magistrates  there) ;  upon  which  the  prisoner  made  a  statement.  The 
next  morning  a  constable  was  sent  for,  who  took  the  prisoner  into  custody,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  magistrates,  without  any  inducement  from  the  constable,  she  con- 
fessed to  him.  Bosanquet,  J.,  said,  "I  think  this  statement  receivable.  The 
inducement  was,  that  if  she  confessed  that  night  the  constable  would  not  be  sent 
for,  and  she  would  not  be  taken  before  the  magistrates.  Now  she  must  have 
kiu)wn,  when  she  made  this  statement,  that  the  constable  was  taking  her  to  the 
magistrates.  The  inducement  therefore  was  at  an  end.''  Kichards'  case,  5  C. 
k  P.  318.* 

Inducement   to  confess — where  hdd  not  to  have  ceased,']     It  is   said  by  Mr. 
Josdoe  BuUer,  that  there  must  be  very  strong  evidence  of  an  explicit  warning  by 
a  magistrate  not  to  rely  on  any  expected  favour,  and  that  it  ought  most  clearly  to 
appear,  that  the  prisoner  thoroughly  understood  such  warning,  before  his  subse- 
quent confession  can  be  given  in  evidence.     2  East,  P.  C.  658.     In  the  following 
ease  the  warning  was  not  considered  sufficient.     A  confession  having  been  im- 
properly obtained,  by  giving  the  prisoner  two  glasses  of  gin,  the  officer  to  whom 
it  had  been  made,  read  it  over  to  the  prisoner  before  a  magistrate,  who  told  the 
prisoner  that  the  offence  imputed  to  him  affected  his  life,  and  that  a  confession 
might  do  him  harm.     The  prisoner  said,  that  what  had  been  read  to  him  was  the 
truth,  and  signed  the  papers.     Best,  J.,  considered  the  second  confession,  as  well 
18  the  first,  inadmissible ;  and  said,  that  had  the  magistrate  known  that  the  officer 
hid  given  the  prisoner  gin,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  told  the  prisoner,  that  what 
he  had  already  said  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  against  him ;  and  that  it  was 
for  him  to  consider  whether  he  would  make  a  second  confession.     K  the  prisoner 
had  been  told  this,  what  he  afterwards  said  would  have  been  evidence  against 
him ;  but  for  want  of  this  information  he  might  think  that  he  could  not  make  his 
case  worse  than  he  had  already  made  it,  and  under  this  impression  might  sign 
the  confession  before  the  magistrate.     Sexton's  case.  Bum.  tit.  Confessions.     So 
where  the  committing  magistrate  told  the  prisoner,  that  if  he  would  make  a 
confession,  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  him,  and  no  confedsion  was  then  made, 
hat  after  his  committal,  the  prisoner  made  a  statement  to  the  turnkey,  who  held 
oat  no  indnoement,  and  gave  no  caution ;  Parke,  J.,  said  he  thought  the  evidence 
ooght  not  to  be  received  after  what  the  committing  magistrate  had  said  to  the 
prisoner,   more  especially  as  the  turnkey  had  not  given  any  caution.     Cooper's 
CMe,  6  C.  &  P.  526.- 

»  Ene.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  856.  •  Id.  xxt.  459.  ^  Id.  xxit.  838. 
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A  constable  having  a  search  warrant  found  in  the  prisoner's  house  the  two 
hams  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  thereupon,  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  prosecutors,  said  to  the  prisoner,  «  You  had  better  tell  all  about  it."  The 
prisoner  then  made  a  confession,  which  it  was  admitted,  could  not  be  giyen  in 
eyidence.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  another  of  the  prosecutors  went  to 
the  prisoner's  house  and  entered  into  conyersation  with  her  about  the  hams,  when 
she  repeated  the  confession  she  had  made  to  the  constable  in  the  morning,  but  no 
promise  or  menace  was  on  this  occasion  held  out  to  her.  Taunton,  J.,  said  that 
the  second  confession  was  not  receiyable,  it  being  impossible  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  induced  by  the  promise  which  the  constable  made  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
morning.     Meynell's  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  122. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for  murder,  worked  in  a  colliery,  and  some  sus- 
picion haying  fallen  upon  him,  the  overlooker  charged  him  with  the  murder.  The 
prisoner  denied  haying  been  near  the  place.  Presently,  the  overlooker  called  his 
attention  to  certain  statements  made  by  his  wife  and  sister,  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  his  own,  and  added,  that  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  be  found  guilty; 
it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  would  confess.  A  constable  then  came  in,  and 
said  to  the  overlooker  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  the  prisoner  to  hear,  <<  Robert,  do 
not  make  him  any  promises."  The  prisoner  then  made  a  confession.  Patteson, 
J.,  <<  That  will  not  do.  The  constable  ought  to  have  done  something  to  remove 
the  impression  from  the  prisoner's  mind."  The  overlooker,  in  about  ten  minuter 
after  the  above  confession,  delivered  the  prisoner  to  another  constable,  who  staled 
that  when  he  received  the  prisoner  the  overlooker  told  him  A)ut  not  in  the  prisoner's 
hearing)  that  the  prisoner  had  confessed.  That  he  took  the  prisoner  to  his 
house  and  there  said,  <'I  believe  Sherington  has  murdered  a  man  in  a  brutal 
manner."  That  the  wife  and  brother  of  the  prisoner  were  there,  and  they  said 
to  the  prisoner,  <<  What  made  thee  go  near  the  cabin  ?"  That  the  prisoner  in 
answer  made  a  statement  similar  in  effect  to  the  one  he  had  made  before.  That  he 
used  neither  promise  nor  threat  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  say  anything,  but  did  not 
caution  him.  That  it  was  not  more  than  five  minutes  after  he  received  the 
prisoner  into  his  charge  that  the  prisoner  made  the  statement.  That  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  overlooker  had  held  out  any  inducement,  and  that  the  overlooker 
was  not  present  when  the  statement  was  made.  Patteson,  J.,  rejected  the  second 
confession,  saying,  '<  There  ought  to  be  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  impres- 
sion, under  which  the  confession  was  made,  was  afterwards  removed,  before  the 
second  confession  can  be  received.  I  am  of  opinion  in  this  case,  that  the  prisoner 
must  be  considered  to  have  made  the  second  confession  under  the  same  influence 
as  he  made  the  first ;  the  interval  of  time  being  too  short  to  allow  of  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  result  of  reflection  and  voluntary  determination."  Sherington's 
case^  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  123.  A  female  servant  being  suspected  of  stealing  money, 
her  mistress  on  a  Monday,  told  her  that  she  would  forgive  her  if  she  told  the  truth. 
On  the  Tuesday  she  was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  no  one  appearing  against 
her,  was  discharged.  On  the  Wednesday,  the  superintendent  of  police  went  with 
her  mistress  to  the  bridewell  and  told  her,  in  the  presence  of  her  mistress,  that 
she  <<  was  not  bound  to  say  anything  unless  she  liked ;  and  that  if  she  had  any- 
[  *46  ]  thing  to  say  her  mistress  would  hear  *her,"  but  (not  knowing  that  her 
mistress  had  promised  to  forgive  her)  he  did  not  tell  her,  that  if  she  made  a  stato-  . 
ment,  it  might  be  given  in  evidence  against  her.  The  prisoner  then  made  a 
statement.  Patteson,  J.,  held,  that  this  statement  was  not  receivable  in  evidence, 
as  the  promise  of  the  mistress  must  be  considered  as  still  operating  on  the  prisoner's 
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■md  at  the  time  of  the  statement,  but  that  if  the  mistress  had  not  been  then 
pesent,  it  might  haye  been  otherwise.     Hewett's  case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  584.'^ 

Where  the  indtuxmerU  to  con/ess  has  proceeded /irom  third  partteSy  in  the  presence 
if  persons  having  authority. 'j  A  confession  made  on  an  inducement  held  out  by 
a  penon  without  anthority,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  party  who  has  authority,  and 
tko  gives  no  caution  and  expresses  no  dissent,  would  appear  to  be  inadmissible  in 
eridence. 

Where  it  appeared,  that  the  constable  had  taken  the  prisoner  to  a  public  house, 
ind  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  innkeeper,  made 
aeoofession  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  constable,  who  did  not  caution  the 
pnaoner  in  any  way ;  Alderson,  B.,  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  against  its 
admissibility ;  but  as  there  were  opinions,  which  he  was  bound  to  respect,  opposed 
to  his  own,  his  lordship  thought  he  had  better  receive  the  evidence,  and,  if  neces- 
laiy,  reserve  the  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  Pountney's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  302.«  In  Sarah  Taylor's  case,  8  C.  &  P. 
733/  the  prisoner,  a  female  servant,  was  sent  for  into  the  parlour,  where  a  person 
not  in  authority,  in  the  presence  of  the  prosecutor's  wife,  held  out  an  inducement 
to  the  prisoner  to  confess,  the  wife  expressing  no  dissent.  Patteson,  J.,  said,  that 
the  indncement  must  be  taken  as  if  held  out  by  the  prosecutor's  wife,  who  was  a 
pereon  in  authority  over  the  prisoner,  and  that  therefore  the  evidence  was  inad- 
miflBible. 

Where  the  inducement  to  con/ess  has  proceeded  from  persons  having  no  authority ."] 
Until  recently,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  a  confession  is  receivable  in  evi- 
dence, where  the  promise  or  threat  proceeds  from  a  person  who  has  no  power  to 
enforce  it,  afid  who  possesses  no  control  over  the   prisoner.  (1)     Where  some 
neighbours,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  or  exami- 
nation of  a  prisoner,  officiously  interfered  and  admonished  him  to  tell  the  truth 
and  consider  his  £amily,  and  no  answer  was  made  either  by  the  constable  or  the 
prisoner,  but  the  latter,  an  hour  afterwards,  confessed  to  the  constable  in  prison ; 
the  confession  was  held  by  the  judges  to  be  admissible,  because  the  advice  to 
eonfees  was  not  given  or  sanctioned  by  any  person  that  had  any  concern  in  the 
bofliness.     Row's  case,  Buss.  &  Ry.  153 ;«  Phill.  Ev.  428,  8th  ed.  S.  C.     So 
where  the  counsel  for  a  prisoner  objected  to  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  made 
before  a  committing  magistrate,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  wife  of  the  constable 
had  told  the  prisoner  some  days  before  the  commitment,  that  it  would  be  better 
fur  him  to  confess ;  Wood,  B.,  overruled  the  objection,  and  admitted  the  confession. 
Hirdwicke's  case,  Nott.  Lent  Ass.  1811 ;  Phill.  Ev.  429.     And  where  a  witness 
stated  that  he  had  held  out  no  threat  or  promise  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  confess, 
bat  that  a  woman  who  was  present  said,  that  she  had  told  the  prisoner  that  she 
had  better  tell  all,  upon  which  the  ^prisoner  made  certain  confessions  to  [  M7  ] 
the  witness ;  Parke,  J.,  after  consulting  with  Hullock,  B.,  ruled,  that  as  no  induce- 
ment had  been  held  out  by  the  witness,  to  whom  the  confession  was  made ;   and 
as  the  only  inducement  had  been  held  out  by  a  person  having  no  sort  of  authority, 
it  must  be  presumed  that  the  confession  to  the  witness  was  free  and  voluntary. 
If  the  promise  had  been  held  out  by  any  person  having  any  office  or  authority,  as 
the  prosecutor,  constable,  &c.,  the  case  would  be  different ;   but  here  a  person 


(1)  Case  of  Thorn  et  al.  4  Rogers's  Reo.  81. 
*  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xU.  291.      •  Id.  xxxiL  616.     *  Id.  xxxiv.  608.      1 1  Eng.  C.  C.  153. 
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having  no  authority  of  any  sort,  officiously  says,  "  You  had  better  confess ;"  no 
confession  follows,  but  sometime  afterwards  the  prisoner,  without  any  inducement 
held  out,  confesses  to  another  person.  Gibbon's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  87.**  So  where 
it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  told  by  a  man,  that  another  prisoner  had  told 
all,  and  that  he  had  better  do  the  same  to  save  his  neck ;  upon  which  he  confessed 
to  the  constable;  Hullock,  B.,  held,  that  as  the  promise,  (if  any),  was  by  a  person 
wholly  without  authority,  the  subsequent  confession  to  the  constable,  who  had 
held  out  no  inducement,  must  be  considered  as  voluntary,  and  was  therefore 
evidence.     Tyler's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  129.» 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  above  cases  the  confessions  were  not  to  the 
same  parties  by  whom  the  promises  were  held  out,  and  that  although  in  Row's 
case  the  constable  was  present  when  the  inducements  were  made  to  the  prisoner, 
the  latter  did  not  confess  to  him  until  a  subsequent  period.  Where  a  prisoner 
is  induced  to  confess  to  a  third  party,  in  the  presence  of  a  constable,  who  does 
not  caution  him  in  any  way,  it  would  seem  that  the  prisoner's  confession  is  not 
receivable  in  evidence.  See  Pountney's  case,  and  Sarah  Taylor's  case,  ante, 
p.  46. 

In  Dunn's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  543,J  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  "  any  (but  see  now  Sarah  Taylor's  case,  infra,)  person  telling  a  prisoner  that 
it  will  be  better  for  him  to  confess,  will  always  exclude  any  confession  made  to 
that  person.  Whether  a  prisoner  having  been  told  by  one  person,  that  it  will  be 
better  for  him  to  confess,  will  exclude  a  confession  subsequently  made  to  another 
person,  is  very  often  a  nice  question,  but  it  will  always  exclude  a  statement  made 
to  the  same  person."  If  after  the  promise  has  been  made,  circumstances  should 
take  place,  which  induce  a  presumption  that  a  subsequent  confession  has  not  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  such  promise,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  rejecting 
the  confession,  because  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  is  the  same  to  whom  the 
former  confession  was  also  made. 

In  Spencer's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  776,'^  Parke,  B.,  stated  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  judges,  whether  a  confession  made  to  a  person  who  has  no 
authority,  after  an  inducement  held  out  by  that  person,  can  be  given  in  evidence ; 
and  the  learned  judge  intended,  had  the  evidence  been  pressed,  to  have  received 
it,  and  reserved  the  point.  But  on  the  last-mentioned  case  being  cited  in  Sarah 
Taylor's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  733,  Patteson,  J.,  said  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
that  evidence  of  any  confession  is  receivable,  unless  there  has  been  some  induce- 
ment held  out  by  some  person  in  authority." 

Confessions  obtained  hy  artifice  or  deception^  admissible.'^  Where  a  confession 
[  *48  ]  has  been  obtained  by  artifice,  or  deception,  but  without  the  *use  of  pro- 
mises or  threats,  it  is  admissible.  Thus  it  has  been  held,  that  it  is  no  objection 
that  the  confession  was  made  under  a  mistaken  supposition  that  some  of  the 
prisoner's  accomplices  were  in  custody ;  and  even  though  some  artifice  has  been 
used  to  draw  him  into  that  supposition.  Burley's  case,  Eajst.  T.  1818 ;  Phill.  Et. 
427,  8th  ed.,  406,  9th  ed.  So  where  a  prisoner  asked  the  turnkey  if  he  would  put 
a  letter  into  the  post,  and  on  receiving  a  promise  that  he  would  do  so,  gave  him 
the  letter  which  was  detained  by  the  turnkey,  and  given  in  evidence  as  a  confession 
at  the  trial;  Grarrow,  B.,  received  the  evidence.  Derrington's  case,  2  C.  &  P. 
418.^  So  where  a  person  took  an  oath  that  he  would  not  mention  what  the  prisoner 
told  him ;    Shaw's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  373 ;™  and  where  a  witnesss  promised  that 

"  Eng.  C.  L.  Rep.  xS.  827.    » Id.  848.    J  Id.  xix.  618.     *  Id.  xxxU.  781.     » Id.  xix.  199. 
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what  the  prisoner  said  should  go  no  further;  Thomas's  case^  7  C.  &  P.  846.» 
Also  where  a  constable,  in  order  to  extract  a  confession,  assumed  the  prisoner's 
goilt,  and  asked  how  she  came  to  poison  her  uncle^  the  confession  in  answer 
was  received.  Per  Littledale,  J.,  Warwick  Assizes.  1  Phill.  Ev.  427,  8th  ed., 
406,  9th  ed. 

It  appeared  that  one  of  the  prisoners  had  made  a  statement  to  a  constable  in 
whose  custody  he  was,  but  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time ;  and  it  was  imputed  that 
the  constable  had  given  him  liquor  to  cause  him  to  be  so.  On  its  being  objected 
that  what  a  prisoner  said  under  such  circumstances  was  not  receivable  in  evidence, 
Coleridge,  J.,  said,  <'I  am  of  opinion  that  a  statement  being  made  bj  a  prisoner 
while  he  was  drunk  is  not  therefore  inadmissible ;  it  must  either  be  obtained  bj 
hope  or  fear.  This  is  matter  of  observation  for  me  upon  the  weight  that  ought  to 
attach  to  such  statement  when  it  is  considered  by  the  jury."  Spilsbury's  case^ 
7  C.  &  P.  187.« 

CnrnfetxioM  obtained  hy  qvestianing,  admissihh,']  A  confession  is  admissible  in 
evidence  where  it  has  been  elicited  by  questions  put  hy  a  person  having  no  authority. 
Wild's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  462,p  ante,  p.  42.  So  where  the  party  asking  him  is  a 
pohce  officer;  Thornton's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  27;^  ante,  p.  41,  2.  See  also  case  at 
Warwick  Assizes,  supra.  But  the  practice  is  reprobated  by  most  of  the  judges ; 
and  in  a  recent  case  where  it  appeared  that  the  constable  was  in  the  practice  of 
interrogating  prisoners  in  his  custody,  Pattebon,  J.,  threatened  to  cause  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  his  office.  Hill's  case,  Liverpool  Spring  Assizes,  1838,  MS.  See 
also  Kerr's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  176.' 

Where  a  constable  on  apprehending  the  prisoner,  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  the  stolen  property,  and  said,  '^  you  had  better  not  add  a  lie  to  the  crime  of 
theft,"  Graselee,  J.,  refused  to  receive  the  confession  made  by  the  prisoner  under 
such  circumstances.     Shepherd's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  579." 

Mu9t  he  voluntary — ccuei  where  witnesses  have  made  statements,  and  ajierwards 
have  themselves  been  tried  for  the  offence.^  A  question  sometimes  arises  whether  a 
statement  which  has  been  made  by  a  party  upon  his  examination  as  a  witness,  can 
be  given  in  evidence  against  him,  if  he  should  himself  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  the 
flame  offence.  The  general  rule  is^  that  admissions  made  under  compulsory  process 
are  evidence  against  the  party.  Rose.  Dig.  Ev.  N.  P.  36.  So  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Starkie,  that  when  a  witness  answers  questions  upon  his  examination  on  a  trial 
tending  to  criminate  himself,  and  to  *which  he  might  have  demurred,  his  [  *49  ] 
answers  may  be  used  for  all  purposes.  2  Stark.  Ev.  28,  2d  ed.  Thus  upon  an 
indictment  against  a  magistrate  for  misconduct  in  his  office.  Lord  Tenterden,  (then 
Mr.  J.  Abbott,)  permitted  evidence  to  be  given  of  what  he  had  said  upon  his 
examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  although  it  was  objected 
that  as  that  examination  was  compulsory,  his  admission  could  not  be  voluntary. 
Merceron's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  366.*  But  see  Gilham's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  208,« 
where  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  said,  that  he  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  above  case,  and  that  the  evidence  must  have  been  given  without  oath,  and  before 
a  committee  of  inquiry  where  the  witness  would  not  be  bound  to  answer.  Where 
a  person  was  brought  up  as  a  witness  on  an  inquiry  respecting  a  fire,  but  attempting 
to  run  away,  was  detained  by  a  constable ;  a  statement  made  by  him  to  the  constable 
was  received  in  evidence  against  him,  upon  an  indictment  afterwards  preferred 
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against  him  for  the  arson,  and  he  was  convicted  and  executed.  Swatkins'  case, 
4  C.  &  P.  548.^  So  where  the  prisoner  had  made  a  statement  upon  oath  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  under  any  suspicion,  Yaughan,  B.,  thought  it  was  receivable  in 
evidence.  Tubby's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  530. '^  But  in  another  case,  where  the  prisoner 
had  been  examined  on  oath  as  a  witness,  touching  a  charge  of  poisoning,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  examination  was  herself  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge ; 
upon  her  deposition  being  tendered  in  evidence  as  a  confession,  Gumey,  B.,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  <<  This  being  a  deposition  made  by  the  prisoner  at  the  same 
time  as  all  the  other  depositions,  on  which  she  was  committed,  and  on  the  very 
same  day  on  which  she  was  committed,  I  do  not  think  the  examination  was  per- 
fectly voluntary."  Lewis's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  161.*  So  where  one  of  the  prisoners 
was  examined  as  a  witness  against  the  other  before  the  magistrate,  and  before  being 
examined  was  committed  for  trial;  Gumey,  B.,  held,  that  what  she  said  before  the 
magistrate  as  a  witness,  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  against  her  upon  the  criminal 
charge.  Davis's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  117.^  Also  where  on  an  indictment  for  murder, 
it  was  opened  that  the  only  evidence  to  affect  the  prisoner,  was  a  statement  made 
by  him  before  the  coroner  at  the  inquest,  which  purported  on  the  face  of  it  to  have 
been  taken  on  oath,  but  had  not  been  so  taken  in  fact,  Alderson  B.,  rejected  it, 
observing,  <<  As  this  statement  purports  to  be  a  statement  on  oath,  I  cannot  receive 
it  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner ;  and*  I  think,  as  it  so  purports,  I  cannot  allow 
parol  evidence  to  be  given  to  show  that  the  statement  was  not  made  upon  oath." 
Wheeley's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  250.»  In  Owen's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  83,*  which  was  a 
charge  of  rape,  upon  the  depositions  of  the  prisoners,  taken  on  oath  before  the 
coroner,  and  while  they  were  in  custody,  being  offered  in  evidence;  Williams,  J., 
received  them,  and  reserved  the  point.  The  prisoners,  however,  were  acquitted. 
Being  subsequently  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  same  party  before  Gumey,  B.,  that 
learned  judge  rejected  the  depositions.     9  C.  &  P.  239.** 

These  latter  decisions  are  at  variance  with  other  cases.  Where  a  prisoner,  indicted 
for  murder,  had  been  examined  upon  oath  before  the  coroner  on  a  charge  against 
another  person,  Parke,  J.,  received  evidence  of  the  examination  as  a  confession; 
observing,  that  upon  that,  as  upon  every  other  occasion,  the  prisoner  might  have 
[  *50  ]  refused  to  answer  any  ^questions  having  a  tendency  to  expose  him  to  a 
criminal  charge,  and  not  having  done  so,  his  examination  was  evidence  against  him. 
Howarth's  case.  Greenwood's  Col.  Stat.  138(n);  4  C.  &  P.  254.®  So  on  an 
indictment  for  murder  where  the  female  prisoner  had  been  examined  on  oath  before 
the  coroner  (another  party  being  then  in  custody  upon  the  charge) ;  Erskine,  J., 
received  her  deposition  in  evidence  against  her,  but  reserved  the  point.  The  prisoner, 
however,  was  acquitted.  Sandy's  case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  347.**  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  forgery,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  against  him  his  exami- 
nation on  oath  before  commissioners  of  bankrupt.  For  the  prisoner  it  was  contended, 
that  it  could  not  be  received,  the  examination  being  compulsory,  and  that  if  a  party 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  him  he  was  liable  to  be  sent  to  prison  under 
the  authority  of  the  6  G«o.  4,  c.  16,  s.  36.  Coleridge,  J.,  received  the  evidence, 
and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty.  The  point  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  who  held  that  the  evidence  was  admissible.  Wheater's  case,  2  Lewin,  C. 
0. 157, 2  Moo.  C.  C.  45.  In  Britten's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  297,  which  has  sometimes  been 
dted'on  this  point,  Patteson,  J.,  after  consulting  Alderson,  J.,  held,  that  the  balance- 
sheet  of  a  bankrupt  given  on  oath  under  his  commission,  was  not  admissible  on  an  in- 
dictment against  him  for  concealing  his  effects;  but  in  Wheater's  case,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  15, 
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FattesoQ,  J.,  stated  that  the  ground  of  that  decision  was,  that  the  baknce-sheet 
coold  not  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  there  was  a  valid  commission,  and,  therefore, 
tke  balance-sheet,  being  part  of  the  proceedings,  could  not  be  put  in  evidence  to 
prove  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt  as  a  part  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Phillippa  in  his  last  edition,  after  referring  to  most  of  the  foregoing  deci- 
sioas,  seems  to  draw  a  distinction,  between  the  case  where  the  prisoner  is  in  cus- 
tody, or  is  under  suspicion,  and  where  he  is  examined  against  another  party  on  a 
distinct  charge ;  and  adds,  that  <<  it  may  be  laid  down  generally  (citing  Wheater's 
case,  among  others,  for  the  position,)  that  a  statement  upon  oath  by  a  person,  not 
being  a  prisoner,  and  when  no  suspicion  is  attached  to  him,  the  statement  not 
beiag  compulsory  nor  made  in  pursuance  of  any  promise  of  favour,  is  admissible  in 
evideDce  against  him  on  a  criminal  charge."  1  Phil.  Ev.  404.  It  may  be  ob. 
served,  however,  that  in  none  of  the  recent  cases  has  this  distinction  been  adverted 
to  as  the  ground  of  decision.  In  Owen's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  238,*  which  is  the  most 
recent  authority  in  which  the  statement  of  a  prisoner  on  oath  has  been  rejected. 
Gomey,  B.,  after  referring  to  Wheater's  case,  supra,  says,  '<I  confess  I  do  not,  in 
principle,  see  the  distinction  between  that  and  some  of  the  other  cases."  The 
ground  on  which  a  deposition  upon  oath  by  a  prisoner  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  inadmissible,  without  reference  to  the  circiunstances  under  which 
it  is  made,  is,  that  being  upon  oath  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  voluntary  state- 
ment,  although  it  undoubtedly  strengthens  the  objection  to  such  a  deposition 
that  the  party  is  in  custody  or  under  suspicion  at  the  time. 

The  examination  of  persons  under  compulsory  process  are  prohibited  from  being 
gi?en  in  evidence  against  them,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  will  or  a  writing 
relating  to  real  estate,  under  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  ss.  22,  28,  24. 

*Must  he  voluntary — evidence  offactSj  the  knov:lei1ge  of  which  Jias  been  [  *51  ] 
oUalned  hy  improper  confessions,  admissible.']^  Although  a  confession  obtained 
by  means  of  promises  or  threats,  cannot  be  received,  yet  if,  in  consequence  of  that 
confession,  certain  facts,  tending  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  are  made 
known,  evidence  of  those  facts  may  be  received.(l)  "  A  fact,"  it  is  said  by  the 
court  in  Warickshall's  case,  1  Leach,  264,  <<  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  exist  invari- 
ably in  the  same  manner,  whether  the  confession  from  which  it  is  derived,  be,  in 
other  respects,  true  or  false.  Facts  thus  obtained,  however,  must  be  fully  and 
eatisfiictorily  proved,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  part  of  the  confession,  from 
which  they  have  been  derived."  The  same  doctrine,  viz.,  that  no  part  whatever 
of  the  confession  is  to  be  received  in  evidence,  was  also  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon, 
in  the  case  of  Kichard  Harvey,  at  Bodmin  Summer  Assizes,  1800.  His  lordship 
said,  that  where  the  knowledge  of  any  fact  was  obtained  from  a  prisoner,  under 
such  a  promise,  as  excluded  the  confession  itself  from  being  given  in  evidence,  he 
should  direct  an  acquittal,  unless  the  fact  itself  proved,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  conviction  without  any  confession  leading  to  it.  2  East,  P.  C.  658. 
The  rule,  however,  as  above  laid  down  appears  to  be  too  strict,  and  accordingly  it 
is  said  in  Butcher's  case,  1  Leach,  265,(n.)  that  it  should  seem  that  so  much  of  the 
confession  as  relates  strictly  to  the  fact  discovered  by  it,  may  be  given  in  evidence ; 
for  the  reason  of  rejecting  distorted  confessions  is  the  apprehension  that  the 
prisoner  may  have  been  thereby  induced  to  say  what  is  false,  but  the  fact  discovered 
fihows  that  so  much  of  the  confession  as  immediately  relates  to  it  is  true.     But 

(1)  Commonwealth  t.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  496.     Stat«  t.  Crank,  2  BaUcy,  67.     Jackson's  case, 
1  Rogers'  Bee.  28.     Ca.«e  of  SUge  and  al.,  5  Id.  177. 
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this  opinion^  says  Mr.  East,  (citing  several  cases)  must  be  taken  with  some  gndns 
of  allowance;  for  even  in  such  case,  the  most  that  is  proper  to  be  left  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jury  is  the  fact  of  the  witness  having  been  directed  by  the 
prisoner  where  to  find  the  goods,  and  his  having  found  them  accordingly ;  but  not 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  prisoner  having  stolen  or  put  them  there,  which  is  to 
be  collected  or  not  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  this,  he  adds,  is 
now  the  more  common  practice.  2  East,  P.  C.  658.  Upon  this  it  may  be 
observed,  that  such  a  confession  appears  to  be  evidence  only  of  the  fcLd  that  the 
prisoner  was  acquainted  with  the  other  fact  which  he  disclosed,  and  that  so  far  as 
such  knowledge  goes,  it  is  evidence  to  convict  him  of  the  offence.  Where  a 
prisoner,  indicted  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  property,  in  consequence  of  promises  of 
favour,  made  a  full  confession,  and  according  to  that  confession,  the  property  was 
found  at  her  lodgings,  concealed  between  the  sackings  of  her  bed ;  it  was  held  that 
evidence  of  the  finding  was  admissible.  Warickshairs  case,  1  Leach,  263.  So 
the  evidence  of  a  third  person,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  got  at  through  a  con- 
fession obtained  by  favour,  is  admissible ;  as  where  the  prisoner  named  the  person 
to  whom  the  property  had  been  disposed  of,  it  was  held  that  such  person  might  be 
called.     Lockart's  case,  1  Leach,  386.     See  also  Mosey's  case,  1  Leach,  265(n). 

A  prisoner  had  made  a  statement  to  a  policeman  under  circumstances  that 
precluded  it  from  being  given  in  evidence,  but  the  statement  contained  some 
allusion  to  a  lantern  which  was  afterwards  found.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  and  Parke,  B., 
were  both  of  opinion  that  the  words  used  by  the  prisoner  with  reference  to  the 
[  *52  ]  thing  found,  ought  to  be  *given  in  evidence,  and  the  policeman  accord- 
ingly stated  that  the  prisoner  told  him  that  he  had  thrown  a  lantern  into  a  certain 
pond.  The  other  parts  of  the  statement  were  not  received.  Kichard  Gould's 
case,  9  C.  &  P.  364.' 

Evidence  of  acts  clone  in  consequence  of  inducement — not  admtssihle.'j  It  is  said 
in  Warickshairs  case,  1  Leach,  265,  that  although  confessions  improperly  obtained 
cannot  be  received  in  evidence,  yet  that  any  acts  done  afterwards  might  be  given 
in  evidence,  notwithstanding  they  were  done  in  consequence  of  such  confessions. 
It  seems,  however,  that  such  acts,  if  they  are  only  tantamount  to  a  confession, 
and  are  unsupported  by  facts^  are  inadmissible.  A  prisoner  charged  with 
stealing,  was  induced  by  a  promise  from  the  prosecutor  to  confess,  and  after  con- 
fessing, carried  the  officer  to  a  particular  house  where  he  said  he  had  disposed  of 
the  property,  and  pointed  out  the  person  to  whom  he  said  he  had  delivered  it.  That 
person  denied  the  fact,  and  the  property  was  not  found.  The  evidence  of  the 
confession  was  not  received ;  but  the  evidence  of  his  carrying  the  officer  to  the 
house  was.  The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  latter  evidence  was  not  admissible. 
The  confession  was  excluded,  because  being  made  under  the  influence  of  a  promise, 
it  could  not  be  relied  upon,  and  the  acts  of  the  prisoner  under  the  same  influence, 
and  not  being  confirmed  by  the  finding  of  the  property,  were  open  to  the  same 
objection.  The  influence  which  might  produce  a  groundless  confession  might 
also  produce  groundless  conduct.     Jenkins'  case,  Russ  &  Ry.  492.* 

Declarations  accompanying  the  delivery  up  of  stolen  property — whether  admis- 
sible,'] Declarations  accompanying  an  act  done,  that  act  being  corroborated  by  a 
fact,  have  in  one  case  been  admitted  in  evidence.  The  prisoner  was  tried  for 
stealing  a  guinea  and  two  promissory  notes.     The  prosecutor  was  proceeding  to 
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state  in  improper  confession,  when  Chambre,  J.,  stopped  him,  but  permitted  him 
to  proTe  that  the  prisoner  brought  to  him  a  guinea  and  a  5/.  Reading  Bank  note, 
ichich  he  gave  up  to  the  prosecutor,  as  the  guinea  and  one  of  (lie  notes  that  had 
been  stolen  from  him.  The  learned  judge  told  the  jury,  that  notwithstanding  the 
preYious  inducenient  to  confess,  they  might  receive  the  prisoner's  description  of 
the  note,  accompanying  the  act  of  delivering  it  up,  as  evidence  that  it  was  the 
stolen  note.  A  majority  of  the  judges  (seven,)  held  the  conviction  right.  Law- 
rence and  Le  Blanc,  JJ.,  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  Le  Blanc  said,  that  the 
production  of  the  money  by  the  prisoner  was  alone  admissible,  and  not  that  he 
said  it  fWM  €me  of  the  notes  stolen.  Griffin's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  151.**  And  see 
Jones's  case,  Boss,  k  By.  152,*  ante,  p.  39,  where  the  statement  of  the  prisoner 
on  producing  some  money  out  of  his  pocket,  that  it  was  all  he  had  left  of  it,  was  held 
inadmissible,  the  prosecutor  having  held  out  inducements  to  confess.  Speaking 
of  declarations  accompanying  an  act,  Mr.  Phillipps  observes,  « it  may  be  thought 
that  the  only  ground  upon  which  such  declarations  can  be  received  is,  that  they 
are  explanatory  of  the  act  of  delivery^  and  not  a  narrative  of  a  past  transaction." 
PhiU,  Ev.  432,  8th  ed. 

Evidence  only  against  the  parties  making  them."]  A  confession  is  only  evidence 
against  the  party  himself  who  made  it,  and  cannot  be  *used  against  others.  [  *53  ] 
long's  case,  Kel.  18;  Gilb.  Ev.  137.  Hevey's  case,  1  Leach,  235. rl)  So  when 
it  was  proposed  to  be  proved  on  the  trial  of  three  prisoners,  that  on  tneir  examina- 
tion, one  of  them,  who  was  charged  by  the  examination  of  another  with  having 
jointly  committed  the  felony  in  question,  did  not  deny  that  what  was  so  said  was 
true,  Holroyd,  J.,  held  that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  prosecutor  to  go  into 
nich  evidence,  and  said  that  it  had  been  so  ruled  by  several  of  the  judges  in  a 
similar  case,  which  had  been  tried  at  Chester.  Appleby's  case,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  33.^ 
The  same  principle  was  acted  upon  in  Melen  v.  Andrews,  M.  &  M.  336.*^  '<  The 
deposition  of  a  witness,"  says  Mr.  Justice  James  Parke,  in  that  case,  « taken  in  a 
judicial  proceeding,  is  not  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  sought  to  be  read  was  present,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining.  It 
clearly  would  not  be  admissible  against  a  third  person,  who  merely  happened  to  be 
present,  and  who  being  a  stranger  to  the  matter  under  investigation,  had  not  the 
right  of  interfering,  and  I  think  the  same  rule  must  apply  here.  It  is  true  that 
the  plaintiff  might  have  cross-examined  or  commented  on  the  testimony;  but  still, 
in  an  investigation  of  this  nature,  there  is  a  regularity  of  proceeding  adopted, 
which  prevents  the  party  from  interposing  when  and  how  he  pleases,  as  he  would 
in  a  common  conversation.  The  same  inference,  therefore,  cannot  be  drawn  from 
his  silence,  or  his  conduct  in  this  case,  which  generally  may  from  that  of  a  con- 
Tersation  in  his  presence."     But  it  would  be  otherwise,  if  what  was  said  drew  any 


(1)  Morrison  t.  The  State,  6  Ohio,  589.  Lowe  v.  Boteler.  4  Har.  &  M*H.  846.  Therefore, 
on  an  indictment  against  A.  for  concealing  a  horse  thief,  it  is  not  competent  to  give  evidence 
of  what  the  alleged  horse  thief  has  confessed  in  the  presence  of  A.  to  establish  the  fact  that 
a  horse  was  stolen-     Ibid. :  unless  it  be  first  established  that  they  were  partners  in  the  guilty 


proves  tne  conspiracy. 

What  is  asserted  in  the  presence  of  a  party  and  not  contradicted  by  him  is  evidence.  Batturs 
V.  Sellers  ct  al.,  6  Har.  &  Johns.  117.  Hendrickson  v.  Miller,  4  Rep.  Const.  Ct.  800.  Com- 
monwealth T.  Call,  21  Pick.  515. 

J»  Eng.  C.  C.  161.        » Id.  162.        J  Id.  xiv.  152.         ^  id.  xxii.  829. 
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answer  from  the  prisoner;  what  passsed  in  such  a  case  would  be  evidence. (1)  See 
Child  v.  Grace,  3  C.  &  P.  193.^  As  to  confessions  and  admissions  in  Conspiracy, 
vide  post. 

Where  a  confession  by  one  prisoner  is  given  in  evidence,  which  implicates  the 
other  prisoners  by  name,  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  suffering  those  names 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  jury.  On  one  circuit  the  practice  has  been  to  omit  their 
names;  Fletcher's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  250;"*  but  it  has  been  ruled  by  Littledale,  J., 
in  several  cases,  that  the  names  must  be  given.  Where  it  was  objected  on  behalf 
of  a  prisoner  whose  name  was  thus  introduced,  that  the  witness  ought  to  be  directed 
to  omit  his  name,  and  merely  say  anotJier  person,  Littledale,  J.,  said,  <<the  witness 
must  mention  the  name.  He  is  to  tell  us  what  the  prisoner  said,  and  if  he  left 
out  the  name  he  would  not  do  so.  He  did  not  say  another  person,  and  the  witness 
must  give  us  the  conversation  just  as  it  occurred;  but  I  shall  tell  the  jury  that  it  is 
not  evidence  against  the  other  prisoner.''  Heame's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  215.^  Clewes's 
case,  Id.  225.<> 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Phillipps,  that  a  distinction  might  perhaps  be  taken  in  this 
respect,  in  case  the  confession  has  been  reduced  into  writing,  if  that  part  which 
relates  to  the  other  prisoners  is  capable  of  being  separated  and  detached  from  the 
rest,  and  can  be  omitted  without  in  any  degree  affecting  the  prisoner's  narrative 
against  himself.  1  Phill.  Ev.  116,  7th  ed.  Upon  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  same  observation  seems  equally  to  apply  to  confessions  not  in  writing,  where 
the  witness  might  be  cautioned  not  to  mention  the  names  of  the  other  prisoners, 
unless  from  such  omission  the  confession,  as  affecting  the  party  making  it,  should 
become  unintelligible.  The  rule  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  has  been 
acted  upon  by  him  in  the  case  of  written  confessions  also.  A  letter  written  by  one 
[  *54  ]  of  *several  prisoners  was  offered  in  evidence.  .  It  immediately  implicated 
one  of  the  others;  and  it  was  objected  that  the  name  of  all  but  the  prisoner  in 
question  should  be  omitted  in  the  reading.  But  Littledale,  J.,  ruled  the  contrary, 
and  said  that  to  make  it  evidence  the  whole  must  be  read.  Fletcher's  case,  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  107;  4  C.  &  P.  260,P  S.  C.  In  a  later  case,  before  Parke,  J.,  in  which 
Fletcher's  case  was  cited,  the  learned  judge  said,  <<I  know  that  is  Mr.  Justice 
Littledale' s  opinion,  but  I  do  not  like  it.  I  do  not  think  it  the  fair  way."  Barstow's 
case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  110.  Other  judges,  however,  have  ruled  in  the  same  manner 
as  Mr.  Justice  Littledale.  Alderson,  J.,  Hall's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  110.  Den- 
man,  C.  J.,  Foster's  case.  Id.     See  Morse's  case,  post,  63,  4. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  confession  of  the  principal  is  not  admissible  in 
evidence,  to  prove  his  guilt,  upon  an  indictment  against  the  accessory.  This  was 
long  considered  a  doubtful  point,  and  in  a  modern  case,  Bosanquet,  J.,  is  stated  to 
have  said  that  whatever  is  evidence  against  the  principal,  is  pn'md  facte  evidence 
of  his  guilt,  as  against  the  accessory,  to  prove  the  felony.  Blick's  case,  4  C.  &  P. 
377,**  stated  post.  The  law  was,  however,  decided  to  be  otherwise,  by  the  judges 
in  the  following  case.  Turner  was  indicted  for  receiving  sixty  sovereigns,  &c., 
by  one  Sarah  Rich  then  lately  before  feloniously  stolen.  To  establish  the  larceny 
by  Rich,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  proposed  to  prove  a  confession  by  her, 

(1)  Testimony  delivered  m  another  cause  to  'which  the  plaintiff  was  a  party,  cannot  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him  as  a  tacit  confession  of  the  facts  sworn  to,  though  it  be  shown 
that  he  heard  the  testimony  and  expressed  nodisseut:  and  this  notwithstanding  the  testimony 
was  given  by  a  witness  called  on  his  side.     Sheriden  v.  Smith  et  al.,  2  Hill,  588. 

1  1  £ag.  C.  L.  Reps.  xii.  84.    "  Id.  xix.  869.    »  Id.  xix.  350.    »  Id.  xix.  856.    >  Id.  xix.  869. 
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Bade  before  a  magistrate  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  in  which  she  stated 
wioas  hciSy  implicating  herself  and  others,  as  well  as  the  prisoner.  Appleby's 
ease,  ante,  p.  53,  was  cited  on  the  other  side,  and  Patteson,  J.,  refused  to  receive 
u  evidence  any  thing  which  was  said  by  Sarah  Rich  respecting  the  prisoner,  but 
admitted  only  what  she  had  said  respecting  herself.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. 
Hiring  afterwards  learned  that  a  case  had  occurred  before  Mr.  Baron  Wood,  at 
York,  where  two  persons  were  indicted  together,  one  for  stealing  and  the  other  for 
reeeinng,  in  which  the  principal  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  receiver  not  guilty,  and 
tbt  Mr.  Baron  Wood  refused  to  allow  the  plea  of  guilty,  to  establish  the  fact  of 
tiie  stealing  hy  the  principal,  as  against  the  receiver,  Patteson,  J.,  thought  it 
poper  to  refer  to  the  judges  the  question,  "Whether  he  was  right  in  admitting 
the  cofofession  of  Sarah  Rich  in  the  present  case  ?*'  All  the  judges  having  met, 
(except  Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.  B.,  and  Taunton,  J.)  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  Sarah  Rich's  confession  was  no  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  and  many  of 
them  appeared  to  think  that  had  Sarah  Rich  been  convicted,  and  the  indictment 
againsi  the  prisoner  stated,  not  her  conviction,  but  her  guilt,  the  conviction  would 
not  have  been  evidence  of  her  guilt,  which  must  have  been  proved  by  other  means. 
The  conviction  was  held  wrong.     Tumer^s  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  347.' 

Bjf  agents.'^  In  general  a  person  is  not  answerable  criminally,  for  the  acts  of 
his  servants  or  agents,  and  therefore  the  declarations  or  confessions  of  a  servant  or 
igent  will  not  be  evidence  against  him.  But  it  is  otherwise,  where  the  declaration 
relates  to  a  fact  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  agent's  employment,  in  which  case 
nch  declarations  accompanying  an  act  done,  will  be  evidence  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, as  well  as  in  a  civil  suit.  See  Rose.  Dig.  Ev.  N.  P.  41,  5th  ed.(l) 
*Thu8  in  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  by  the  House  of  Lords,  it  [  *55  ] 
was  decided  that  a  receipt  given  in  the  regular  and  official  form,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
(▼ho  was  proved  to  have  been  appointed  by  Lord  Melville,  to  be  his  attorney  U) 
transact  the  business  of  his  office  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  to  receive  all  neces- 
auT  gums  of  money,  and  to  give  receipts  for  the  same)  was  admissible  in  evidence 
against  Lord  Melville,  to  establish  the  single  fact,  that  a  person  appointed  by  him 
IS  his  paymaster,  did  receive  from  the  exchequer  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the 
(ffdinary  course  of  business.  29  How.  St.  Tr.  746. 

In  what  cases  a  prosecutor  may  be  affected  by  the  acts  and  declarations  of  his 
agents  does  not  appear  to  be  well  decided.  In  the  Queen's  case,  the  judges  held 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  show  that  the  agent  of  the  prosecutor,  not  called, 
ofiered  to  bribe  a  witness,  who  also  was  not  called.  The  question,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  observed,  regarded  the  act  of  an  agent  addressed  to  a  person  not 
examined  as  a  witness  in  support  of  the  indictment,  the  proffered  proof  not  appa- 
rently connecting  itself  with  any  particular  matter  deposed  by  the  witnesses,  who  had 
been  examined  in  support  of  the  indictment,  and  leaving,  therefore,  those  witnesses 
unaffected  by  the  proposed  proof,  otherwise  than  by  way  of  inference  and  conclu- 
BOD.  His  lordship  added,  that  notwithstanding  the  opinion  he  had  delivered,  he 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  in  no  case,  and  imder  no  circumstances, 
tppearing  at  a  trial,  it  might  not  be  fit  and  proper  for  a  judge  to  allow  the  proof 
of  this  nature  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  jury;  and  that  the  incli- 


(}}  American  Fire  Co.  t.  The  United  States,  2  Peters,  364.   U.  States  y.  Morrow,  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  Rep.  788. 

'  2  Eng.  C.  C.  847. 
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nation  of  every  judge  was  to  admit;  rather  than  exclude,  the  offered  proof.     2 
Brod.  &.  Bing.  302.» 

The  whole  of  a  confession  must  he  taken  together.'^  In  criminal,  as  well  as  in 
civil  cases,  the  whole  of  an  admission  made  by  a  party  is  to  be  given  in  evidence. 
See  Rose.  Dig.  Ev.  N.  P.  50,  5th  ed.(l)  The  rule  is  thus  laid  by  Abbott,  C.  J., 
in  the  Queen's  case,  2  Brod.  &  Bing.  297.^  K,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  a 
confession  or  admission  of  the  defendant,  made  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  the  witness,  be  brought  forward,  the  defendant  has  a  right  to  lay  before  the 
court  the  whole  of  what  was  said  in  that  conversation;  not  only  so  much  as  may 
explain  or  qualify  the  matter  introduced  by  the  previous  examination,  but  even 
matter  not  properly  connected  with  the  matter  introduced  on  the  previous  exami- 
nation, provided  only  that  it  relates  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit;  because  it 
would  not  be  just  to  take  part  of  a  conversation  as  evidence  against  a  party, 
without  giving  to  the  party  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  the  entire  residue  of 
what  he  said  on  the  same  occasion.  « There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Justice 
Bosanquet,  <<  that  if  a  prosecutor  uses  the  declaration  of  a  prisoner,  he  must  take 
the  whole  of  it  together,  and  cannot  select  one  part  and  leave  another;  and  if 
there  be  either  no  other  evidence  in  the  case,  or  no  other  evidence  incompatible 
with  it,  the  declaration  so  adduced  in  evidence  must  be  taken  as  true.  But  if, 
after  the  whole  of  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  is  given  in  evidence,  the  prosecutor 
is  in  a  situation  to  contradict  any  part  of  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  then  the 
statement  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  evidence  must  be  left  to  the 
jury,  for  their  consideration,  precisely  as  in  any  other  case  where  one  part  of  the 
[  *56  ]  evidence  is  contradictory  to  *another."  Jones's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  629." 
Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  larceny,  and  in  addition  to  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session  of  the  goods,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  put  in  the  prisoner's  statement 
before  the  magistrate,  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  had  bought  the  goods,  Garrow, 
B.,  is  reported  to  have  directed  an  acquittal,  saying,  that  if  a  prosecutor  used  a 
prisoner's  statement,  he  must  take  the  whole  of  it  together.  Anon.,  cited  arg. 
Jones's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  630.^  It  must  not,  however,  from  this,  be  supposed  that 
every  part  of  a  confession  is  entitled  to  equal  credit.  A  jury  may  believe  that 
which  charges  the  prisoner,  and  reject  that  which  is  in  his  favour,  if  they  see 
sufficient  grounds  for  so  doing.  Thus  in  a  case  similar  to  that  before  Mr.  Baron 
Garrow,  the  prosecutor  having  put  in  the  prisoner's  examination,  which  merely 
stated  that  « the  cloth  was  honestly  bought  and  paid  for."     Mr.  Justice  J.  Parke 


(1)  Unless  its  improbability  renders  it  necessary  that  the  defendant  should  prove  what  he 
asserts  in  avoidance  of  a  conceded  fact  Newman  y.  Bradley,  1  DalL  840.  Farrel  v.  M'Glea, 
Id.  892.  The  jury  may  believe  part  and  disbelieye  part.  Fox  y.  Lambson,  8  Halst  275. 
Bank  of  Washington  v.  Barrington,  2  Penn.  27.  Young  y.  The  State,  2  Yerg.  292.  Kelsey 
V.  Bush,  2  Hill,  441.  Yet  such  facts  must  be  distinct  and  relate  to  different  matters  of  fact. 
Fox  y.  Lambson,  2  Halst.  275.  See  Hicks's  case,  1  Rogers's  Rec.  66.  The  People  v.  Weeks, 
8  Wheeler's  C.  C.  533. 

The  rule  does  not  exclude  a  confession  where  only  part  of  what  the  defendant  said  has  been 
overheard.  State  y.  Coyington,  2  Bailey,  569  If  a  prisoner  in  speaking  of  the  testimony  of 
one  who  had  testified  against  him,  says,  that  **  what  he  said  was  true  so  far  as  he  went,  but 
he  did  not  say  all  or  enough;''  this  is  not  admissible  as  a  confession,  nor  does  it  warHint 
proof  to  the  jury  of  what  the  witness  did  swear  to.  Finn  y.  The  Commonwealth,  5  Rand.  701. 

A  party  whose  admissions  or  confessions  are  resorted  to  as  eyideuce  against  him,  has  in 
general  a  right  to  insist  that  the  whole  shall  be  taken  together,  but  the  part  culled  out  by 
him  should  relate  to  the  point  or  fact  inquired  into  on  the  other  side.  Kelsey  y.  Bush,  2 
HUl,  440. 

•  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  yi.  126.       » Id.  yi.  121.        «  Id.  xii.  292.       ▼  Id.  xii.  298. 
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toid  the  jury,  "  If  you  believe  that  the  prisoner  really  bought  and  paid  for  this 
doth,  as  he  says  he  did,  you  ought  to  acquit  him,  but  if,  from  his  selling  it  so 
very  soon  aft^^r  it  was  lost,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  you  feel  satisfied  that  the 
fUtement  of  his  buying  it  is  all  false,  you  will  find  him  guilty."  Higgins  case, 
3  C.  &  P.  603.^  So  where  a  prisoner,  charged  with  murder,  stated  in  his  confes- 
mu  that  he  was  present  at  the  murder,  which  was  committed  by  another  person, 
and  that  he  took  no  part  in  it,  Littledale,  J.,  left  the  confession  to  the  jury,  say- 
ing, ^<  It  must  be  taken  altogether,  and  it  is  evidence  for  the  prisoner  as  well  as 
igainst  him  j  still  the  jury  may,  if  they  think  proper,  believe  one  part  of  it  and 
disbelieve  another.  Clewes's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  225.*  See  also  Steptoe's  case,  4  C. 
k  P.  397,^  S.  P.  In  a  recent  trial  for  murder,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
saU  he  would  treat  the  statements  of  the  prisoners  before  the  magistrates  as  their 
defence,  and  show  by  evidence  that  they  were  not  consistent  with  truth;  Green- 
acre's  case,  8  C.  &.  P.  36;'  and  this  course  is  frequently  adopted  in  practice. 

Con/etnons  of  maUers  void  in  point  of  law,  orfahe  in  fact.']  An  admission  on 
the  part  of  a  prisoner  is  not  conclusive,  and  if  it  afterwards  appear  in  evidence 
that  the  £act  was  otherwise,  the  admission  will  be  of  no  weight.  (1)  Thus,  upon 
an  indictment  for  bigamy,  where  the  prisoner  had  admitted  the  firat  marriage,  and 
it  appeared  at  the  trial  that  such  marriage  was  void,  for  want  of  consent  of  the 
guardian  of  the  woman,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  3  Stark.  Ev.  1187,  1st  ed. 
So  on  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  ship,  with  intent  to  injure  two  part 
ovners,  it  was  held  that  the  prosecutor  could  hot  make  use  of  an  admission  by 
the  prisoner  that  these  persons  were  owners,  if  it  appeared  that  the  requisites 
of  the  shipping  acts  had  not  been  complied  with.  Philp's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
271.* 

Conrfemons  in/erred  from  silence  or  demeanor. "]  Besides,  the  proof  of  direct 
confessions  the  conduct  or  demeanor  of  a  prisoner  on  being  charged  with  the 
crime,  or  upon  allusions  being  made  to  it,  is  frequently  given  in  evidence  against 
him.  Thus,  although  neither  the  evidence  nor  the  declaration  of  a  wife  is  admis- 
sbie  against  the  husband  on  a  criminal  charge,  yet  observations  made  by  her  to 
iiim  upon  the  subject  of  the  offence,  to  which  he  gives  no  answer  or  an  evasive 
reply,  are  receivable  in  evidence  as  an  implied  admission  on  his  part.  Smithers's 
case,  5  C.  &  P.  332  ;^  Bartlett's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  832.«  So  *evidence  of  [  *57  ] 
a  prisoner's  demeanor  on  a  former  occasion  is  admissible  to  prove  guilty  know- 
ledge; Tatershall's  case,  and  Phillips's  case,  post,  p.  91,  92.  Mr.  Phillipps  after 
remarking  that  a  confession  may  in  some  cases  be  collected  or  inferred  from  the 
condoet  and  demeanor  of  a  prisoner,  on  hearing  a  statement  affecting  himself, 
adds,  «  as  such  statements  frequently  contain  much  hearsay  and  other  objectionable 
evidence,  and  as  the  demeanor  of  a  person  upon  hearing  a  criminal  charge  against 
himself  is  liable  to  great  misconstruction,  evidence  of  this  description  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  much  caution."     And  see  ante,  pp.  15,  17. 

A  deposition  of  a  witness,  or  the  examination  of  another  prisoner  taken  before 
the  committing  magistrate,  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  merely  because  the  party 
iiected  by  it  was  present,  and  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining 
or  commenting  on  the  evidence ;  neither  can  any  inference  be  drawn,  as  in  other 


(1)  Alton  v.  Gelmonton,2  N.  Hamps.  521. 

•  Eof .  Com.  I>aw  Rcp«.  rir.  476.        «  Id.  xix.  867.        J  Id.  xix.  440.        ■  Id.xxxiy.  281. 
■  2  Eng.  C.  C.  271.        »»  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxIt.  846.        « Id.  xxxu.  769. 
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cases,  from  his  silence.  Appleby's  case,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  33,*  Melen  v.  Andrews, 
M.  &  M.  336,*  ante,  p.  53 ;  Turner's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  347  /  Swinnerton's 
case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  593.«(1) 

Confession*  taken  dovm  in  writing.'^  Where  a  confession  has  been  taken  in 
writing  the  document  must  be  produced.  In  Swatkins'  case,  4  C.  &  P.  548,  a 
constable  wrote  down  what  the  prisoner  said,  and  having  read  it  over  to  him,  the 
latter  put  his  mark  to  it.  The  paper  was  put  in  and  read  by  the  clerk  of  assize. 
A  written  examination  will  not  exclude  proof  of  a  confession  made  previously  or 
subsequently  to  the  prosecutor  or  any  other  person.  M^Carty's  case,  Macnally  on 
£y.  45 ;  and  see  B.eason'8  case^  ante,  p.  34. 

The  mode  of  introducing  confessions,']  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  con- 
fession in  evidence,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  general,  to  do  more  than  negative  any 
promise  or  inducement  held  out  by  the  person  to  whom  the  confession  was  made. 
1  Phill.  Ev.  409,  9th  ed.  In  a  trial  for  murder,  it  was  proposed  to  give  in 
evidence  a  statement  of  the  prisoner,  made  in  prison,  to  a  coroner  for  whom  the 
prisoner  had  sent.  It,  however,  appeared  that  previous  to  this  time,  Mr.  Clifton, 
a  magistrate,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  and  it  was  suggested,  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  might  have  told  the  prisoner  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  confess,  and  that  therefore  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  bound  to 
call  him.  Littledale,  J.,  <<  As  something  might  have  passed  between  the  prisoner 
and  Mr.  Clifton  respecting  the  confession,  it  would  be  fair  in  the  prosecutors  to  call 
him,  but  I  will  not  compel  them  to  do  so.  However,  if  they  will  not  call  him,  the 
prisoner  may  do  so  if  he  chooses."  Clewes'  case,  4  C.  &  P.  221.**  So  where 
a  prisoner  being  in  the  custody  of  two  constables  on  a  charge  of  arson,  one  B.  went 
into  the  room,  and  the  prisoner  immediately  asked  him  to  go  into  another  room,  as 
he  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  they  went  into  another  room,  when  the  prisoner 
made  a  statement;  it  was  urged  that  the  constables  ought  to  be  called  to  prove 
that  they  had  done  nothing  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  confess,  and  Swatkins'  case, 
post,  p.  58,  was  relied  upon.  Taunton,  J.,  "A  confession  is  presumed  to  be 
voluntary,  unlesss  the  contrary  is  shown,  and  as  no  threat  or  promise  is  proved  to 
have  been  made  by  the  constables,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed."  Having  consulted 
[  *58  ]  Littledale,  J.,  *his  lordship  added,  we  do  not  think,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  that  we  ought  to  exclude  the  evidence,  because  a  constable  may  have 
induced  the  prisoner  to  make  the  statement,  otherwise  we  must  in  all  cases  csHil  the 
magistrates  and  constables  before  whom,  or  in  whose  custody  the  prisoner  has 
been."     Williams'  case,  Glouc.  Spr.  Ass.  1832,  2  Buss,  by  Greaves,  870. 

But  if  there  be  any  probable  ground  to  suspect  that  an  officet,  in  whose  custody 
a  prisoner  has  previously  been,  has  been  guilty  of  collusion  in  obtaining  a  confes- 
sion, such  suspicion  ought  to  be  removed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  prosecutor 
calling  such  officer.  Upon  an  indictment  for  arson,  it  appeared  that  a  constable 
who  was  called  to  prove  a  confession,  went  into  a  room  in  an  inn,  where  he  found 
the  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  another  constable,  and  as  soon  as  he  went  into  the 


(1)  Letters  addressed  to  a  party  and  found  in  his  possession,  are  not  evidence  against  him 
of  the  matters  therein  stated,  unless  the  contents  have  been  adopted  or  sanctioned  by  some 
reply  or  statement  or  act  done  on  his  part,  and  shown  by  other  proof.  Commonwealth  y. 
Eastman,  1  Gushing,  189. 

'  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xiv.  152.        •  Id.  xxii.  829.        '  2  Eng.  C.  C.  847. 
ff  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xli.  823.        ^  Id.  xix.  845. 
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n)om  the  prisoner  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  motioned  the  other  constable 
to  letTe  the  room,  which  he  did,  and  left  them  alone.  The  prisoner  immediately 
m^e  a  Btatement.  The  witness  had  not  cautioned  the  prisoner  at  all,  and  nothing 
had  been  said  of  what  had  passed  between  the  constable  and  the  prisoner  before 
tk  witness  entered  the  room.  It  was  contended  that  the  other  constable  must  be 
ailed  to  show  that  he  had  used  no  inducement  to  make  the  prisoner  confess. 
PiUteson,  J.y  <<  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  constable  ought  to  be  called.  This  is  a 
peculiar  case,  and  can  never  be  cited  as  an  authority,  except  in  cases  where  a  man 
being  in  the  custody  of  one  person,  another  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case 
eones  in,  and  the  prisoner  motions  the  first  to  go  away.  I  think,  as  the  witness 
did  Dot  caution  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  receive  the  statement.  It  would 
kad  to  collusion  between  constables.     Swatkins'  case,  4  C.  &  P.  548.* 

In  order  to  induce  the  court  to  call  another  officer  in  whose  custody  the  prisoner 
bs  been,  it  must  appear  either  that  some  inducement  has  been  used  by,  or  some 
tx^KBR  reference  made  to,  such  officer.     A  prisoner,  when  before  the  committing 
magistrate,  having  been  duly  cautioned,  made  a  confession,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
a  confession  which  he  had  preriously  made  to  Williams,  a  constable.     It  was  sub- 
mitted that  Williams  ought  to  be  called  to  prove  that  he  had  not  used  any  induce* 
■ent    littledale,  J.y  <<  Although  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  a  constable  in 
fkose  custody  a  prisoner  has  been,  should  be  called  in  every  case,  yet,  as  in  this 
cMe,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  constable,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  called."     Williams 
n«  then  called,  and  proved  that  he  did  not  use  any  undue  means  to  obtain  a  con- 
fenoo;  but  he  had  received  the  prisoner  from  Marsh,  another  constable,  and  the 
prinoer  had  made  some  statement  to  Marsh.     It  was  then  urged  that  Marsh  should 
be  called.     Lattledale,  J.:  <<  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  a  constable  should  be 
ailed,  unless  it  appear  that  some  promise  was  given  or  some  express  reference  was 
ude  to  the  constable.     There  was  a  distinct  reference  made  to  Williams,  and, 
tkrefore,  I  thought  he  must  be  called,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  Marsh.     It  does 
ioti{^)ear  either  that  any  confession  was  made  to  Marsh.     It  only  appears  that  a 
HKement  was  made  that  might  either  be  a  confession,  a  denial,  or  an  exculpation." 
Warner's  case,  Glouc.  Spr.  Ass.  1832,  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  871 
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Statute  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64.]     The  foregoing  pages  relate  only  to  the  confessions  and 
^daiffiioafl  made^  bj  persons  charged  with  offences^  to  third  persons,  and  not  made 

1  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  520. 
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to  ma^trates  during  the  examinations  directed  to  be  taken  by  statute.  Those 
examinations,  formerly  taken  under  the  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  13,  and  2  &  3  P.  &  M. 
c.  10,  are  now  governed  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64.(1) 

That  statute  enacts,  s.  2,  «  That  the  two  justices  of  the  peace  before  they  shall 
admit  to  bail,  and  the  justice  or  justices  before  he  or  they  shall  commit  to  prison 
any  person  arrested  for  felony,  or  on  suspicion  of  felony,  shall  take  the  examination 
of  such  person,  and  the  in/ormcUian  upon  oath  of  those  who  shall  know  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  shall  put  the  same,  or  as  much  thereof  as  shall 
be  maierialj  into  writing,  and  the  two  justices  shall  certify  such  bailment  in  writing; 
and  every  such  justice  shall  have  authority  to  bind  by  recognizance  all  such  persons 
as  know  or  declare  any  thing  material  touching  any  such  felony  or  suspicion  of  felony, 
to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  gaol  delivery,  or  superior  crimi- 
nal court  of  a  county  palatine,  or  great  sessions,  or  sessions  of  the  peace  at  which 
the  trial  thereof  is  intended  to  be,  then  and  there  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence 
against  the  party  accused :  and  such  justices  and  justice  respectively  shall  subscribe 
all  such  examinations,  bailments,  and  recognizances,  and  deliver  or  cause  the  same 
to  be  delivered,  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be,  before 
or  at  the  opening  of  the  court." 

Before  the  above  statute,  the  justices  had  no  power  to  take  the  examination  of 
persons  charged  with  misdemeanors;  but  now,  by  sect.  3,  "  every  justice  of  the 
peace  before  whom  any  person  shall  be  taken,  on  a  charge  of  misdemeanor  or  suspi- 
cion thereof,  shall  take  the  examination  of  the  person  charged,  and  the  information 
upon  oath  of  those  who  shall  know  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  shall 
put  the  same,  or  as  much  thereof  as  shall  be  material,  into  writing,  before  he  shall 
[  *60  ]  commit  to  prison  or  require  bail  from  the  person  so  *charged,  and  in  every 
case  of  bailment  shall  certify  the  bailment  in  writing;  and  shall  have  authority  to 
bind  all  persons  by  recognizance,  to  appear  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against  the 
party  accused,  in  like  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony,  and  shall  subscribe  all  examina- 
tions, informations,  bailments  and  recognizances,  deliver  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
delivered,  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be,  before  or  at 
the  opening  of  the  court,  in  like  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony." 

The  fourth  section  relates  to  the  duty  of  coroners  upon  inquisitions  in  putting  in 
writing  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  and  binding  them  over.  It  contains,  however, 
no  provision  for  taking  the  examination  of  parties  charged  with  or  suspected  of 
causing  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose  body  the  inquisition  is  held;  although,  as 
observed  in  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  874,  n.  [g),  "it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  in  several  cases  that  the  coroner  had  the  same  authority  to  take  the  exami- 
nation of  a  prisoner  as  a  magistrate."  See  Koche's  case,  post,  p.  59,  Reed's  case, 
post,  p.  62,  and  Brogan's  case,  post,  p.  64. 

By  the  7  G.  4,  o.  38,  s.  1,  commissioners  for  trying  offences  committed  at  sea, 
or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  may  take  examinations  touching  offences  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  may  commit  the  parties  charged. 

Tim^  of  taking  eocaminationsJ^  The  proper  time  for  taking  the  examination  of 
a  prisoner  is  after  the  witnesses  have  been  examined,  and  he  has  heard  what  they 
have  deposed  against  him.  2  Buss,  by  Greaves,  874,  citing  Fagg's  case,^  4  G.  & 
P.  566;  Beirs  case,  5  C.  &  P.  162,^  and  Spilsbury's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  187.« 


(1)  As  to  examinatioiis  under  the  statate,  see  The  People  t.  Restell,  8  Hill,  289. 
»  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  580.        »»  Id.  xxit.  256.        «  Id.  xxxii.  487. 
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Mode  of  taking  examinaitons — questioning  the  prisoner,'^  Where  an  exami- 
Bation  (taken  under  the  statute  of  P.  &  M.)  was  offered  in  evidence,  and  the 
■igistrate  who  took  it  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  prisoner  to  a  considerable 
eitent,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was  accustomed  to  examine  a  witness,  Kichards, 
C.  B.  rejected  the  examination,  saying  that  it  was  irregular  in  the  magistrate  to 
eumine  a  prisoner  in  such  a  manner.  Wilson's  case,  Holt,  597.^  Bnt  the 
eoatiuy  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.  Stark.  Ev.  App.  part  iv.  p.  52,  Ist 
ei  And  it  was  ruled  the  same  way  at  the  Old  Bayley,  on  an  indictment  for 
■order.  Jones'  case,  2  Russ.  649  {y).  In  a  late  case  also,  Mr.  Justice  Little- 
dale  held  the  decision  of  Holroyd,  J.,  to  be  correct,  and  admitted  an  examination 
putly  elicited  by  questions  put  by  the  magistrate.  Ellis's  case,  Ry.  &  Moo.  N. 
P.  432.*  See  also  Thornton's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  27 ;'  ante,  p.  42,  and  Rees's 
cue,  7  G.  &  P.  569.«     Bartlett's  case.  Id.  832.»» 

It  is  conceived,  however,  that  while  a  magistrate  may  fairly  put  questions  to  a 
priaoaer  to  explain  or  elucidate  some  portion  of  his  statement,  he  ought  not  by 
intent^ting  the  prisoner  in  the  first  instance  to  extract  a  confession ;  neither 
ooght  he,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dissuade  him  from  confessing.  Green's  case,  5 
C.  k  P.  312.*  The  proper  course  of  proceeding  was  laid  down  by  Lord  DenmaUi 
C.  J.,  in  a  recent  case.  <<  A  prisoner  is  not  to  be  entrapped  into  making  any 
lUtement,  but  when  a  prisoner  is  willing  to  make  a  statement,  it  is  the  duty  of 
magistrates  to  receive  it ;  but  magistrates  before  they  do  so  ought  entirely  to  get 
rid  of  any  impression  that  may  have  before  *been  on  the  prisoner's  mind,  [  *61  ] 
that  the  statement  may  be  used  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  the  prisoner  ought  also  to 
be  told  that  what  he  thinks  fit  to  say  will  be  taken  down,  and  may  be  used  against 
kirn  on  his  trial."     Arnold's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  621.^(1) 

Mode  of  taking  eocaminations — mtist  not  he  upon  oath.'j  The  examination  of 
t  iMisoner  must  not  be  taken  upon  oath.  Where  the  examination  of  a  prisoner 
ma  produced,  commencing — «  The  examination  of  A.  B.,  taken  on  oath  before," 
kc.y  Le  Blanc,  J.,  rejected  it,  and  would  not  permit  evidence  to  be  given  that  no 
oath  had,  in  feet,  been  administered,  saying,  that  he  could  not  allow  that 
▼hich  had  been  sent  in  under  the  hand  of  a  magistrate  to  be  disputed.  Smith's 
cise,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  242.^  So  Park,  J.,  rejected  an  examination  of  the  prisoner, 
ooDchiding  <<  taken  and  sworn  before  me,"  and  signed  by  the  magistrate,  and 
would  neither  allow  the  magistrate's  clerk  to  prove  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  sworn, 
nor  would  he  receive  parol  evidence  of  what  the  prisoner  said.  River's  case,  7 
C.  k  P.  177."*  So  also  where  the  magistrate  returned  that  the  prisoner  was 
sworn.  Parke,  B.,  in  the  presence  of  Bosanquet,  J.,  held  that  proof  could  hot  be 
received,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prisoner  was  not  sworn.  Pikesley's  case,  9  C. 
k  P.  124*  But  where  the  prisoner,  being  mistaken  for  a  witness,  was  sworn, 
bat  the  mistake  being  discovered,  the  deposition,  which  had  been  commenced,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  prisoner  subsequently,  after  a  caution  from  the  magistrate,  made 
t  statement,  Qarrow,  B.,  received  that  statement.  Webb's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  564.® 
Aad  where  a  prisoner  had  been  examined  upon  oath,  on  a  charge  against  another 
person,  Parke,  J.,  received  evidence  of  his  examination,  as  a  confession,  observing 
that  upon  that,  as  upon  every  other  occasion,  the  prisoner  might  have  refused  to 

(1)  People  T.  Smith,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  64.     The  prisoner  ia  not  bound  to  answer,  but  if  be 
nbniits  to  answer,  and  answers  falsely,  the  prosecutor  may  disprove  it,  and  it  will  be  taken 
strongly  against  the  prisoner.    Case  of  Goldsby  et  al.,  1  Rogers'  Rec.  81. 
'  Enz.  Com.  Law  Reps.  iii.  192.        •  Id  xxi.  488.        '  2  Eng.  C.  C.  27.        «  Id.  xxxii.  683. 
^  Id  xxxiL  769.         » Id.  xxiv.  835.        J  Id.  xxxIt.  656.      ^  id.  ii.  874.       » Id.  xxxii.  480. 

"  Id.  xxxviii.  C7.        ■  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  528. 
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answer  any  questions  having  a  tendency  to  expose  him  to  a  criminal  charge,  and 
not  haying  done  so,  his  examination  was  evidence  against  him.  Howarth's  case, 
Greenwood's  Col.  Stat.  138,  (n),  4  C.  &  P.  254.P    See  ante,  p.  48,  9. 

Mode  of  talcing — sJumld  be  taken  in  the  prtsoner*$  own  vjordsJ^  The  exami- 
nation of  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  taken  down  in  the  words  used  by  the  prisoner, 
for  if  the  language  be  such  as  he  could  not  have  employed,  the  examination  would 
appear  not  to  be  admissible  in  evidence.  Where  it  was  proved  that  the  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoner  before  the  magistrate  was  read  over  to  her,  and  that  she  signed 
it,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  taken  down  from  what  she  said  or  in  the 
words  she  used,  and  in  fact  it  was  in  language  clearly  not  such  as  she  was  likely 
to  have  used )  Littledale,  J.,  refused  to  permit  it  to  be  read.  Mallet's  case,  Glouc. 
Spr.  Ass.  1830,  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  867.  Where  a  witness  having  in  her 
examination  before  the  coroner  stated  that  she  had  slept  with  the  prisoner,  that  he 
had  given  her  two  black  eyes,  that  they  had  seen  a  placard,  &c.,  the  following 
statement  of  the  prisoner  before  the  coroner  was  tendered  in  evidence ;  "  Prisoner 
admits  sleeping  with  the  witness,  blackening  her  eyes,  seeing  the  placard,'^  &c. 
It  was  objected  that  the  examination  was  taken  in  the  third  person,  which  was  not 
complying  with  the  statute,  and  that  it  did  not  purport  to  be  the  language  of  the 
prisoner  at  all,  but  was  merely  the  coroner's  expression  of  what  he  considered  the 
prisoner  to  mean.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  thought  the  objection  of  considerable 
[  '*^2  ]  ^importance.  As  to  the  mode  of  taking  the  examination  of  the  prisoner, 
that  was  a  very  improper  way  in  which  to  do  it.  His  lordship  did  not,  however, 
see  how  he  could  exclude  the  evidence,  but  said  he  should  reserve  the  point  in 
cajse  it  were  necessary.  The  prisoners  were  acquitted.  Roche's  case,  1  Carr.  & 
M.  341.'» 

Mode  of  taking — when  reduced  into  writing^  and  when  nof^  The  statute 
requires  that  the  examination,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  material,  shall  be 
reduced  into  writing,  and  therefore,  when  reduced  into  writing,  such  writing  is 
the  best  evidence,  and  parol  evidence  of  the  examination  cannot  be  received.  (1) 
In  order  to  render  parol  evidence  of  the  examination  admissible,  it  must  be 
clearly  proved  that,  in  fact,  such  examination  was  not  reduced  into  writing. 
Jacob's  case,  1  Leach,  310.  If  the  examination  be  not  returned,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  it  has  been  reduced  into  writing  or  not,  parol  evidence  will  be  rejected. 
Hinxman's  case.  Id.  (n.)  Fisher's  case.  Id.  p.  311,  (n.)  And  it  would  seem, 
that  vpL  order  to  render  parol  evidence  of  a  prisoner's  statement  admissible,  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  witness  to  state  that  he  did  not  see  any  thing  taken  down  in  writing  ] 
per  Tindal,  C.  J.  Phillips  v.  Wimbum,  4  C  &  P.  273,'  or  that  no  examina- 
tion was  taken  in  writing ;  Isaac  Packer's  case,  infra ;  but  the  magistrate's  clerk, 
or  the  magistrate  himself,  must  be  called  to  prove  that  he  did  not  not  take  down  in 
writing  what  the  prisoner  said.  Thus  where  the  witness  stated  that  no  examina- 
tion was  taken  in  writing,  Parke,  J.,  said,  <<  as  all  things  are  to  be  presumed  to  be 
rightly  done,  I  must  have  the  magistrate's  clerk  called  to  prove  that  no  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoner  was  taken  in  writing,  and  imless  you  can  clearly  show  that  the 
magistrate's  clerk  did  not  do  his  duty,  I  will  not  receive  the  evidence."  Isaac 
Packer's  case,  Glouc.  Spr.  Ass.  1829 ;  2  Buss,  on  Crimes,  by  Greaves,  876. 
So  where  a  witness  stated  that  he  believed  that  what  the  prisoner  said  before  the 


(1)  M'Kenna*8  case,  6  Rogers'  Reo.  4. 
«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  870.  p  Id.  xli.  189.  4  Id.  xix.  880. 
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ngistnte  was  not  taken  dofwn  in  writing,  but  he  was  not  quite  certain,  Bosan- 
tpdf  J.y  said,  that  the  justice's  clerk  onght  to  be  called  to  show  whether  any  thing 
y  been  taken  in  writing,  as  it  must  be  presumed  that  he  had  done  his  duty. 
Piiillips'B  case,  W<yro.  Sum.  Ass.  1881 ;  2  Euss.  on  Crimes,  by  Qreaves,  876. 

Bat  where  it  clearly  appears  that  no  examination  in  writing  has  been  taken, 
pvol  eridenoe  of  what  the  prisoner  said  before  the  magistrate  is  admissible.  (1) 
ftaB,  where  the  only  evidence  against  a  prisoner  was  his  examination  before  the 
MgiBtiate,  which  was  not  taken  in  writing,  either  by  the  magistrate  or  by  any 
otlKT  person,  but  was  proved  by  the  vivd  voce  testimony  of  two  witnesses  who 
loe  present,  all  the  judges  (except  Mr.  Justice  Gk)uld)  were  of  opinion  that  this 
eridenoe  was  well  received.  Huet's  case,  2  Leach  821.  A  written  examination 
Mora  a  magistrate  will  not  exclude  parol  evidence  of  a  previous  confession  made 
to  a  third  person.  M'Carty's  case,  M^Nally  on  Ev.  45.  See  also  16  How.  St. 
Tr.  85.  So  remarks  or  statements  made  by  the  prisoner  after  the  commencement 
of  the  investigation  before  the  magistrate,  and  whilst  the  witnesses  are  giving  their 
teftiBony,  are  receivable  in  evidence,  although  the  prisoner's  examination  is 
iftflnrards  taken  in  writing.  Thus  where  one  of  two  prisoners  was  committed 
before  the  other  was  apprehended,  and  the  depositions  against  that  prisoner  were 
md  over  hefore  the  magistrate  to  the  other  prisoner,  and  after  they  were  read  the 
pmner  went  across  the  ^room  to  a  witness;  who  was  called,  and  said  [  *63  ] 
HBeihing  to  him  so  loud  that  it  might  have  been  heard  by  the  magistrate  if  he 
liid  been  attending,  and  the  magistrate  proved  the  examination  of  the  prisoner 
before  himself,  and  that  the  statement  to  the  witness  was  not  contained  in  it ; 
Pu-ke,  J.,  held,  that  what  the  prisoner  had  said  to  the  witness  might  be  given  in 
eridenoe.  Johnson's  case,  Olouc.  Spr.  Ass.  1829 ;  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  by 
GieaTeSy  879.  So  where  a  man  and  woman  were  brought  before  the  magistrates 
<a  a  charge  of  burglary,  and  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  a  witness,  a 
giore  was  produced,  which  had  been  found  on  the  man  with  part  of  the  stolen 
property  in  it ;  on  which  the  man  said  «  She  gave  me  the  glove,  but  she  knew 
Mihing  of  the  robbery ;"  the  depositions  having  been  put  in,  and  the  clerk  to 
tke  magistrates  having  proved  them,  and  there  being  no  such  statement  in  the 
depositions  or  examination  of  the  prisoner,  Erskine,  J.,  held  that  what  the  man  said 
Bight  be  pfroved  by  parol  evidence.     Hooper's  case,  Olouc.  Sum.  Ass.  1842,  Id. 

It  was  said  by  Best,  C.  J.,  that  his  opinion  was,  that  upon  clear  and  satii^&ctory 
eridence,  it  was  admissible  to  prove  something  said  by  the  prisoner  beyond  what 
was  taken  down  by  the  conmiitting  magistrate.  Rowbind  v.  Ashby,  Ry.  ii  Moo. 
232."  So  it  has  been  ruled  by  Parke,  J.,  that  an  inctderUcd  observation  made  by 
ft  prisooer  tn  the  coune  of  his  examination  before  a  magistrate,  but  which  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  judicial  inquiry,  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 
tike  it  down  in  writing,  and  which  was  not  so  taken  down,  may  be  given  in 
erideiioe  against  the  prisoner.  Moore's  case,  Matthew's  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  157 ; 
^nttmry's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  187,*  S.  P.,  per  Coleridge,  J.  But  where  it  ought  to  have 
been  taken  down  in  writing,  and  it  was  not,  Littledale,  J.,  ruled  that  it  was  inad- 
mifflible.  3Ialoney's  case,  Matthew's  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  167.  However,  where  on  the 
elimination  of  a  prisoner,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  sheep,  what  was  said  as  to  the 
Bteding  of  certain  sheep,  the  property  of  one  person,  was  taken  down  in  writing  by 
the  magistrate,  bnt  not  what  was  said  as  to  other  sheep,  the  property  of  another 
person;  on  a  qnestion  reserved  for  the  opinidn  of  the  judges,  whether  any  confes- 

(1)  State  T.  Irwin,  1  Hayw.  112.    Collins's  ease,  4  Bogers's  Reo.  189. 
•  £n^  C.  L,  JL&f%,  xzi.  425.  *  Id.  xxxiL  487. 
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sion,  as  to  the  latter  offence,  could  be  supplied  by  parol  evidence ;  and  whether,  at 
the  magistrate  had  taken  down  in  writing  every  thing  he  heard,  and  intended  to 
take  down  all  that  was  said  to  him,  and  believed  he  did  so,  parol  evidence  could  be 
given  of  any  thing  else  that  had  been  addressed  to  him ;  the  judges  present  were 
all  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was  admissible.  Harris'  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
343."  Mr.  Phillipps  remarks  on  this  case,  that  it  is  not  an  authority  for  the  poeitioa 
that  parol  evidence  is  admissible  of  a  statement  made  by  a  prisoner,  which  has  not 
been  taken  down  in  his  examination,  on  the  ground  that  the  parol  testimony  then 
received  related  to  another  offence  distinct  from  that  mentioned  in  the  ezaminatioiL 
2  Phill.  on  Ev.  64,  9th  ed.  See  however  Mr.  Greaves'  observations,  contrd,  2  Russ. 
on  Crimes,  878.  In  Lewis's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  162,^  where  Harris's  case  was  cited, 
Qumey,  B.,  said  it  was  very  dangerous  to  admit  such  evidence,  and  thought  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  case  before  him.  So  where  the  magistrate's  clerk, 
in  taking  down  the  examinations  of  three  prisoners,  had  left  a  blank  whenever 
any  one  had  mentioned  the  name  of  either  of  the  other  prisoners,  Patteson,  J., 
[  '*'64  ]  refused  to  allow  the  blanks  to  be  supplied  by  *the  parol  evidence  of  the 
clerk,  observing  that  the  rule  ought  not  to  be  extended.  Morse's  case,  8  C.  &  P. 
605.''    See  ante,  p.  52. 

The  prisoner  is  not  to  be  precluded  from  showing,  if  he  can,  that  omissioof 
have  been  made  to  his  prejudice,  for  the  examination  has  been  used  against  him 
as  an  admission,  and  admissions  must  be  taken  as  they  were  made,  the  whok 
together,  not  in  pieces,  nor  with  partial  omissions.  Even  the  prisoner's  sign** 
ture  ought  not  to  stop  him  from  proving,  if  he  can,  such  omissions.  2  PhilL 
Ev.  85,  9th  ed. 

Where  a  written  examination  before  a  coroner  was  inadmissible,  on  account  d 

some  irregularity  in  taking  it,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  appear  in  the  report) 

Tindal,  C.  J.,  permitted  the  coroner  to  give  parol  evidence  of  what  the  prisona 

had  said  at  the  time  of  his  examination.     Beed's  case,  Moo.  &  MaL  403.'    Set 

post,  p.  66.     But  where  the  prisoner's  statement  was  erroneously  entered  by  tin 

magistrate's  clerk  in  the  information  book,  and  headed,  «  The  information  and 

complaint  of  B.  B.,"  and  the  clerk  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  could  have  explained 

the  mistake,  Gumey,  B.,  rejected  the  statement.     Bentle/s  case,  6  C.  &  P.  148J 

So  where  in  the  depositions  returned  by  the  magistrate,  the  prisoner  was  stated  ti 

have  said,  «  I  decline  to  say  anything,"  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  refused  to  hear  paro 

evidence  of  a  confession  before  the  magistrate.     Walter's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  267; 

Where,  however,  on  the  first  two  investigations  before  the  magistrate,  the  prisona 

made  a  statement  which  the  clerk  took  down  in  writing,  but  it  was  not  read  ove 

to  the  prisoner,  neither  was  he  asked  to  sign  it ;  and  the  magistrate  returned  tb 

depositions  of  the  witnesses  on  the  second  occasion  without  the  prisoner's  preview 

statement,  but  on  the  contrary  with  a  memorandum  that  «  The  prisoner  being  ad 

vised  by  his  attorney,  declines  to  say  any  thing,"  Littledale,  J.,  and  Parke,  B. 

were  both  of  opinion  that  the  statement  was  admissible  in  evidence,  although  th 

magistrate  might  have  neglected  his  duty  in  not  returning  what  the  prisoner  said 

Wilkinson's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  662.^ 

Mode  of  taking  excmitncUwnB — ngncUure.l  The  examination  of  a  prisoDei 
when  reduced  into  writing,  ought  to  be  read  over  to  him,  and  it  is  usually  tei 
dered  to  him  for  his  signature,  though  such  signature  is  not  required  by  the  sti 
lute,  and  is  only  for  precaution,  and  for  the  &cility  of  future  proof.     2  Buss.  657 

•  2  EDg.  C.  C.  848.        ^  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  xxr.  888.        ^  Id.  xxxir.  647.        «  Id.  xxii.  34) 
7  Id.  xzv.  825.  *  Id.  xxxU.  506.  «  Id.  xxxiv.  574. 
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SPiiilL  Ev.  79,  9tli  ed.(l)  Where  the  examination  of  a  prisoner  was  taken  in 
friting,  and  afterwards  read  over  to  him,  upon  which  he  observed  "  It  is  all  true 
eaoogb,"  bat  upon  the  clerk's  requesting  him  to  sign  it,  he  said,  "  No,  I  would 
ntlier  decline  that,"  nor  was  it  signed,  either  by  him  or  by  the  magistrate ;  a 
Mjority  of  the  jndges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  written  examination  was  rightly 
noeiTed  in  eTidenoe.  Liambe's  case,  2  Leach,  552.  So  where  the  solicitor  for  the 
proMcution  at  the  request  of  the  magistrate,  made  minutes  of  what  the  prisoner 
aid  before  the  magistrate,  and  those  minutes  were  read  over  to  the  prisoner,  who 
sad, "  It  is  aU  true,''  but  afterwards,  on  the  minutes  being  again  read,  objected  to 
Bome  parts  of  them,  and  refused  to  sign  them,  it  was  held  that  they  might  be  read 
in  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  Thomas's  case,  2  Leach,  637.  But  where  the 
exunination  of  a  prisoner,  confessing  his  guilt,  was  put  into  writing,  and  he  was 
denied  to  sgn  it,  which  he  refused  to  do,  although  he  admitted  his  '^'guilt,  [  *65  ] 
Wikm,  J.,  refused  to  reoeiye  it,  saying,  that  it  was  competent  to  a  prisoner  under 
nch  circnmstances,  to  retract  what  he  had  said,  and  to  say  that  it  was  false. 
Bennet's  case,  2  Leach,  553  (n).  And  where  an  examination  was  offered  in  evi- 
deace,  uid  the  clerk  of  the  magistrate  stated  that  he  took  it  down  from  the 
uooth  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  read  over  to  him,  and  he  was 
told  that  he  might  sign  it  or  not  as  he  pleased,  upon  which  he  refused  to  sign 
it;  Wood,  B.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  document  could  not  be  read.  «  In  Lambe's 
case,  the  prisoner,  when  the  examination  was  read  over  to  him,  said  that  it  was 
true,  and  here,  if  the  prisoner  had  said  so,  the  case  might  have  been  different." 
Telicote's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  484  ;^  and  see  Jones's  case,  2  Russ.  658,  post, 
p.  66.  A  statement  made  before  amagist  rate  having  been  taken  down  in  writing, 
ud  read  over  to  a  prisoner,  he  was  asked  to  sign  it.  He  inquired  whether  he 
WIS  bound  to  sign  it  or  not,  and  being  told  that  he  was  not,  he  said  he  had  rather 
sot  sign  it.  Liittledale,  J.,  was  clearly  of  opinion,  both  upon  the  cases  and  on 
principle,  that  the  examination  was  not  admissible.  John  Sykes's  case,  Shrews- 
l«iy  Spr.  Ass.,  1830,  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  by  Greaves,  882.  So  where  the  exami- 
ne of  a  prisoner  having  been  taken  down  in  writing  before  a  magistrate,  he  was 
anther  asked  to  sign  it,  nor  was  it  read  over  to  him,  Littledale,  J.,  refused  to  allow 
the  examination  to  be  read  in  evidence.     Samuel  Wilson's  case,  Shrewsbury  Spr. 

Abb.  1830,  Id. 

Where  a  prisoner  refuses  to  sign  his  examination,  or  to  admit  its  correctness, 
the  prosecutor  may  prove  his  statement  by  a  witness  who  heard  it,  "for  this  proof 
is  independent  of  the  written  paper,  and  it  is  not  proposed  as  secondary  evidence, 
bat  as  competent  primary  proof — ^which  would  have  been  admissible  if  there  had 
ken  no  written  examination,  and  is  not  the  less  admissible  because  the  examination 
has  not  been  signed  either  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  himself  (the  prisoner/')  2 
PhilL  on  Ev.  81,  9th  ed.  If  the  magistrate's  clerk  is  called,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
refresh  his  memory  from  the  examination.  Thus,  the  prisoner  having  refused  to 
sign  his  examination  before  the  magistrate,  or  to  admit  its  truth,  Bayley,  J., 
illowed  parol  evidence  to  be  given  of  the  prisoner's  statement,  and  permitted  the 
magistrate's  clerk  to  read  over  the  examination  to  refresh  his  memory.  Dewhurst's 
ease,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  47.  So  where  the  prisoner  made  a  statement,  which  was 
taken  down  in  writing  by  the  magistrate's  clerk,  but  was  not  signed  by  the 
prisoner,  Pattcson,  J.,  thought  it  the  more  safe  course,  that  the  examination  should 

(1)  Pennsylvania  v.  Stoops,  Addis.  888.     People  y.  Johnson,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  150. 

>»  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  iu.  442. 
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not  be  read;  but  that  the  clerk  should  use  it  to  refresh  his  memory.  Presslej's 
case,  6  C.  &  P.  183."  In  the  above  case  it  was  of  no  practical  importance  which 
course  was  adopted,  but  there  appears  no  reason  for  treating  a  prisoner's  examina- 
tion, which  although  not  signed  by  him,  complies  with  all  the  requisites  of  the 
statute,  as  an  informal  doctrine.  See  further  as  to  signature  by  a  prisoner^  post, 
p.  65. 

If  the  examination  is  taken  down  in  writing  by  a  constable  only,  and  is  not 
therefore,  under  the  statute,  yet  if  the  prisoner  signs  it,  the  paper  itself  may  be 
read  in  evidence.  Swatkins'  case,  4  C.  &  P.  550.^  This  rests  upon  the  general 
principle  of  law^  with  regard  to  admissions,  under  which  letters,  &c.,  are  read  in 
evidence.  (1) 

[  *66  ]  Examinations  informal — %ued  to  refresh  the  mem^ory  of  vyUness,'^  It  *has 
already  appeared  that  if  the  examination  of  a  prisoner  has  been  taken  doivn  in 
writing,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  writing  itself  is  admissible  under  the 
statute,  parol  evidence  of  what  the  prisoner  said  is  admissible;  and  in  such  case 
the  writing  may  be  referred  to  by  the  witness  who  took  dovm  the  examination,  in 
order  to  refresh  his  memory.  Where  a  person  had  been  examined  before  the  lords 
of  the  council,  and  a  witness  took  minutes  of  his  examination,  which  were  neither 
read  over  to  him  after  they  were  taken,  nor  signed  by  him;  it  was  held  that 
although  they  could  not  be  admitted  in  evidence  as  a  judicial  examination,  yet  the 
witness  might  be  allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  with  them,  and  having  looked  at 
them,  to  state  what  he  believed  was  the  substance  of  what  the  prisoner  confessed 
in  the  course  of  the  examination.  Layer's  case,  16  How.  St.  Tr.  215.  So  where 
an  examination  taken  at  several  times,  was  reduced  into  writing  by  the  magistrate, 
and  on  its  being  completed,  was  read  over  to  the  prisoner,  but  he  declined  to  sign 
it,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that  it  contained  what  he  had  stated,  although 
he  afterwards  said,  that  there  were  many  inaccuracies  in  it;  it  was  held  that  this 
might  be  admitted  as  a  memorandum  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  magistrate,, 
who  gave  parol  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  statement.  Jones's  case,  2  Buss.  658,(fi.) 
So  in  Telicote's  case,  ante,  p.  65,  supposing  the  written  document  was  inadmissible, 
yet  the  clerk  of  the  magistrate,  who  was  called  as  a  witness,  might  have  proved 
what  he  heard  the  prisoner  say  on  his  examination,  and  have  refreshed  his  memory 
by  means  of  the  examination,  which  he  had  written  down  at  the  time.  2  Ruse. 
658;  see  4  C.  &  P.  550,  (n.)*  And  see  Dewhurst's  case,  ante,  p.  65.  So  where, 
on  a  charge  of  felony,  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  was  reduced  into  writing 
by  the  magistrate's  clerk,  but  nothing  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  paper  to  show 
that  it  was  an  examination  taken  on  a  charge  of  any  felony,  or  that  the 
magistrates  who  signed  it,  were  then  acting  as  magistrates;  Patteson,  J.,  permitted 
the  clerk  to  the  magistrates  to  be  called,  and  to  refresh  his  memory  from  this 
paper.  Tarrant's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  182;'  and  see  Pressley's  case,  Id.  183,s  ante,  p. 
65,  and  BeU's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  162.^ 

The  effect  of  the  statutes  is  properly  stated  to  be,^that  a  written  examination 
taken  in  conformity  to  them  is  evidence  per  se,  and  the  only  admissible  evidenoe 
of  the  prisoner  having  made  a  declaration  of  the  things  contained  therein;  whereas 
at  common  law  (unless  the  prisoner  had  signed  the  paper,  or  on  its  being  read  to 
him,  had  allowed  it  to  be  true)  the  confession  must  have  been  proved  by  some  one 


(1)  See  Commonwealth  t.  Bojer,  2  Wheeler's  C.  C.  150. 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxv.  846.  *  Id.  xix.  622.      •  Id.  xix.  522.      '  Id.  xxv.  845. 

«  Id.  xxv.  846.  k  Id.  xxiv.  256. 
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f bo  Ward  it  and  ooold  recolleet  it,  and  the  writing  could  only  haye  been  made  use 
rf  by  the  person  -who  wrote  it,  to  refresh  his  memory  with  it.     2  Russ.  659,  (n). 

Jfode  o/proqf.'^      It  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  that  in  proving  examinations  of 

I  prisoners,  and  informations  of  witnesses  taken  before  justices  of  the  peace,  oath  is 

to  be  made  in  court  by  the  justice  or  his  clerk,  that  the  examinations  or  informa- 

tkms  were  truly  taken.     2  Hale,  P.  C.  52,  284.     In  practice,  however,  it  is  said, 

in  a  book  of  authority,  to  be  certainly  not  unusual  to  permit  the  examination  to  be 

rad  upon  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  instrument,  and  of  the  handwriting  of  the 

mgistrate  if  he  has  signed  the  examination  which  now,  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  o.  64,  he 

is  in  all  cases  required  to  do.    2  Russ.  659,  (n.)    *It  is  obviously  desirable  [  *67  ] 

that  some  person,  who  was  present  at  the  examination,  and  who  can  state  the  mode 

in  which  it  was  taken,  should  be  called  to  prove  it.     Where  upon  an  indictment 

far  murder y  it  was  proposed  to  prove  the  prisoner's  examination  before  the  coroner, 

by  evidence  of  the  handwriting  of  the  latter,  and  by  calling  a  person  who  was 

pesent  at  the  examination,  it  appearing  that  there  were  certain  interlineations  in 

the  examination.  Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  he  thought  the  clerk  who  had  taken 

down  the  examination  ought  to  be  called,  and   the  evidence  was  withdrawn. 

Brogin's  case.  Lane.  Sum.  Ass.  1834,  MS.     But  where  the  magistrate  who  had 

eigned  the  examination  was  present  to  prove  the  signature,  Holroyd,  J.,  held  that 

it  wag  not  necessary  to  call  the  clerk  who  had  written  it.    Hobson's  case,  1  Lewin, 

C.  C.  66.     And  where  the  examination  purported  to  be  the  examination  of  the 

pmmer,  and  was  signed  by  him  and  the  magistrate,  proof  of  their  handwriting 

wis  held  sufficient,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  show  that  it  was  taken  from  the 

prisoner's  mouth,  or  that  he  deposed  to  the  facts  contained  in  it.     Priestly's  case, 

coram  Parke,  J.,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  74. 

In  one  case,  Patteson,  J.,  on  the  authority  of  2  Hale,  P.  C.  284,  though  con- 
tnry  to  his  own  opinion,  refused  to  admit  the  examination,  (which  a  witness  said 
be  saw  signed  by  the  prisoner  and  the  magistrate,  and  heard  the  former  cautioned,) 
beeaose  neither  the  magistrate  nor  his  clerk  were  called  to  prove  it.  Richards' s 
case,  1  Moody  &  Rob.  396, (ft.)  In  a  subsequent  case,  where  the  examination  had 
the  signature  of  an  attesting  witness,  who,  on  being  called,  proved  that  after  the 
prisoner  made  her  statement,  it  was  taken  down  and  read  over  to  her,  and  she  put 
her  mark  to  it,  after  which  the  witness  set  his  name  as  attesting  the  mark,  and 
the  examination  was  then  signed  by  the  magistrate;  Yaughan,  J.,  and  Patteson,  J., 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  admitted  it;  Patteson,  J.,  observing,  that  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  that  it  was  in  any  case  necessary  to  call  either  the  magistrate  or 
his  clerk.  Hope's  case,  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  396,(n) ;  7  C.  &  P.  136,»  8.  C  But  in  a 
ease  before  Denman,  C.  J.,  where  it  was  proposed  to  prove  an  examination,  signed 
hy  the  prisoner's  mark,  by  calling  a  person  who  was  present  when  it  was  taken, 
his  lordship  refused  to  receive  this  evidence,  unless  it  were  proved  by  the  magis- 
trate or  his  clerk ;  he  observed,  that  the  necessity  of  proving  the  deposition  in  this 
manner  had  been  doubted,  but  the  distinction  appeared  to  him  to  be,  that  where  the 
examination  of  a  prisoner  before  a  magistrate  is  taken  down  in  writing,  and  signed 
with  the  prisoner's  name,  it  need  not  be  proved  by  the  magistrate  or  his  clerk;  but 
if  net  signed  by  him,  or  if  his  mark  only  be  attached  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  bo 
proved  by  the  magistrate  or  the  clerk.  For  if  the  prisoner  signs  his  name,  this 
implies  that  he  can  read,  and  has  read  the  examination,  and  adopted  it.  But  if  he 
^  not  signed  it,  or  has  only  put  his  mark,  there  are  no  grounds  to  infer  that  he 
can  read^   or  that  he  knows  the  contents,  and  no  person  can  swear  that   the 

*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zxxiL  468, 
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examination  has  been  correctly  read  over  to  him,  except  the  person  who  read  it. 
ChappeFs  case,  1  Moo.  &  Kob.  395. 

In  another  case,  Bosanqnet,  J.,  and  Alderson,  B.,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
proof  of  the  magistrate's  signature  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  examination  had 
been  duly  taken.  The  examination,  however,  was  not  read,  the  prisoner  being 
[  *68  ]  convicted  on  other  evidence.  *Mary  Foster's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  148.'^  In 
Kees*s  case,  7  C.  &  P.  568,*  Denman,  C.  J.,  admitted  an  examination  on  proof  of 
the  signatures  of  the  magistrate  and  prisoner,  without  calling  either  the  magistrate 
or  his  clerk.  So  where  a  witness  swore  that  he  was  before  the  magistrate,  and 
heard  the  prisoner's  statement  read  over  to  him  by  the  clerk,  and  also  proved  the 
magistrate's  handwriting  to  the  depositions  returned  to  the  court;  Parke,  B., 
received  the  statement  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  Reading's  case,  7  C.  & 
P.  649.™  It  does  not  appear  from  the  reports,  whether  the  examination  in  this 
case,  and  in  Mary  Foster's  case,  was  signed  by  the  prisoner.  Where  on  an 
indictment  for  attempting  to  set  fire  to  a  house,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  was 
present  at  the  examination  before  the  magistrate,  and  he  proved  that  the  prisoner 
made  a  statement,  which  was  taken  down  and  read  over  to  her  by  the  magistrate, 
and  to  which  she  made  her  mark,  and  the  magistrate  signed  it,  and  the  prosecutor 
knew  the  examination  to  be  the  same,  as  his  own  deposition  with  his  signature  to 
it  was  on  the  same  piece  of  paper,  Coltman,  J.,  held  that  the  statement  might  be 
given  in  evidence  without  calling  either  the  magistrate  or  his  clerk.  Ann  Ueam's 
case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  109.«» 

The  magistrate's  signature  to  an  examination,  which  bore  the  prisoner's  mark, 
was  proved  by  a  bystander,  who  stated  that  the  magistrate's  clerk  was  writing  when 
the  prisoner  was  examined,  and  appeared  to  be  taking  down  what  he  said.  That 
when  the  examination  was  finisheil,  the  clerk  repeated  to  the  prisoner  (apparently 
from  the  paper  on  which  he  had  been  writing)  what  the  prisoner  had  said,  and  the 
prisoner  then  put  his  mark  to  the  paper.  But  whether  the  prisoner's  statement 
was  taken  down  correctly j  or  indeed  at  aUy  he  had  no  other  means  of  judging.  It 
was  objected  that  the  clerk  should  have  been  called  to  prove  that  the  examination 
produced  was  the  same  he  had  taken  down,  and  that  it  contained  what  the  prisoner 
had  actually  stated,  and  Chappel's  case  was  cited.  Parke,  B.,  was  disposed  to 
overrule  the  objection,  thinking  there  was  sufficient  primd  facie  evidence  of  the 
examination  having  been  properly  taken.  The  learned  baron  then  conferred  with 
Lord  Denman,  who  entertained  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  his  decision  in 
Chappel's  case,  and  thought  the  question  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  judges. 
The  examination  not  being  essential  in  the  case  before  him,  Parke,  B.,  rejected  it, 
but  intimated  that  in  any  case  where  such  an  examination  was  material  he  would 
admit  it,  and  reserve  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  Smith's  case,  2 
Lewin,  C.  C.  139. 

The  conclusion  from  the  above  authorities  is,  that  where  the  prisoner  has  signed 
the  examination,  neither  the  magistrate  nor  his  clerk  need  be  produced,  but  that 
proof  of  the  magistrate's  hand-writing  will  be  sufficient;  but  that  where  the 
examination  is  not  signed  by  the  prisoner,  or  his  mark  only  is  attached,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  completely  settled  whether  the  magistrate  or  his  clerk  ought  not  to  be 
called.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  order  to  dispense  with  the  evidence  of  the 
magistrate,  or  his  clerk,  where  the  examination  has  not  been  signed  by  the  prisoner, 
some  witness  must  be  called  who  was  present  at  the  inquiry  before  the  magistrate, 
and  heard  the  prisoner's  statement  read  over  to  him.(l) 


(1)  See  People  y.  Robinson,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  240. 
k  £ng.  Com.  Law  Kept,  zxxii.,  478.     i  Id.  xxxii.  688.     »  Id.  xxxii.  671.     »  Id.  xU.  66. 
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SuuuU  7  Geo,  4,  c.  64.]  The  ckuaes  of  the  7  Geo,  4,  c.  64,  rekting  to 
tiking  the  depositions  of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  by  which  the  former  statutes 
of  1  &.  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  13, 14;  and  2  &  3  Ph.  &  M.  c.  10;  are  repealed;  have  abreadj 
been  given;  ante;  p.  59.(2) 

When  ctdfnuaible  in  evidence,'^  Although,  as  in  the  former  statutes,  there  is  no 
express  enactment  in  the  7  G^.  4,  o.  64,  that  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
taken  under  that  statute,  shall  be  admissible  in  case  of  their  death ;  jet  it  is  clear 
that  shoold  a  witness  be  proved  at  the  trial  either  to  be  dead ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  305  ] 
B.  N.  P.  242 ;  (and  this  though  the  deceased  was  an  accomplice;  Westbeer's  case, 
1  Leach;  12 ;)  or  to  be  insane;  Hex  v.  Eriswell,  3  T.  R.  710.  R.  v.  Edmunds, 
6  C.  ft  P.  164  ;*  (or  to  be  unable  to  travel ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  305,  but  see  post ;)  or 
to  be  bedridden,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  the  party  again  being  able  to  leave 
the  house ;  Hogg's  case,  6  0.  &  P.  176,^  post ;  or  of  ever  being  able  to  bear  a 
joamey  to  the  assizes ;  WilshaVs  case,  1  Oarr.  &  M.  145  )^  his  deposition  taken 
before  the  magistrate  will  be  admissible  in  evidence.  So  alsO;  if  the  witness  is 
kept  away  by  the  practices  of  the  prisoner.     See  post,  p.  70. 

So  it  has  been  said,  that  if  due  diligence  has  been  used,  and  it  is  made  manifest 
that  the  witness  has  been  sought  for  and  cannot  be  found,  or  if  it  be  proved  that 
he  was  subpoenaed  and  fell  sick  by  the  way,  his  deposition  may  be  read,  for  that  in 
aoch  case  he  is  in  the  *same  circumstances  as  to  the  party  that  is  to  use  [  *70  ] 
him,  as  if  he  were  dead.  B.  N.  P.  239 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  18.  It  has, 
however,  been  observed  by  Mr.  Starkie,  that  it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful,  whether 
the  mere  casual,  and  temporary  inability  of  the  witness  to  attend  in  a  criminal 
case,  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  admitting  his  deposition,  which  affords  evidence 


(2)  There  is  no  authority  at  common  law  for  taking  depositionB  in  criminal  oaaea  out  o 
eonrt  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant.     The  People  y.  Restell,  B  Hill,  289. 

Depositions  in  perpetual  remembrance,  taken  before  an  indictment  is  found,  are  not  ad- 
ttimble  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment    Commonwealth  v.  Ricketson,  6  Metcalf,  412. 


*  Bng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxt.  884. 


Old.  XXV.  841. 


e  Id.  xU.  84. 
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of  a  nature  much  less  satis&ctor  j  than  the  testimony  of  a  witness  examined  vivd 
voce,  in  court,  and  which  might  be  procured  at  another  timC;  if  the  trial  were  to 
be  postponed.  2  Stark.  £v.  266,  2nd  ed.,  383,  3rd  ed.  In  accordance  with 
these  remarks,  Patteson,  J.,  held,  that  where  a  witness  was  so  near  her  confine- 
ment as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  assises,  her  deposition  was  inadmissible.  Ann 
Savage's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  143.* 

So  where  a  witness  had  been  suffering  from  delirium  and  depression  of  spirits, 
in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  his  intellect  was  affected  bj  the  injury 
he  had  received,  but  his  physician  was  of  opinion  that  he  would  recover,  Ludlow, 
Sergeant,  (after  consulting  Coltman,  J.,)  ruled  that  his  deposition  could  not  be 
received  in  evidence.     Marshall's  case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  147.* 

The  proper  course  in  such  cases  is,  to  move  to  postpone  the  trial  on  an  affidavft 
of  the  illness  of  the  witness.     See  post,  tit.  Practice, 

Where  the  prosecutrix  was  an  old  woman  bedridden,  and  there  was  no  prova- 
bility she  would  be  able  to  leave  her  house  again,  Gumey,  B.,  allowed  her  deposi- 
tion before  the  committing  magistrate  to  be  read,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 
likelihood  of  her  being  able  to  attend  at  another  assizes.  Hogg's  case,  6  C.  A  P* 
176.'    See  also  Wilshaw's  case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  145.« 

Where  a  witness  has  gone  to  sea,  his  deposition  cannot  be  read  in  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  without  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  with  such  con- 
sent it  may  read.     Per  Coltman,  J.,  Hagan's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  167. 

It  has  been  held,  with  regard  to  a  witness  examined  before  the  coroner,  that  if 
he  is  absent,  proof  that  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  find  him,  will  not 
authorize  the  reading  of  his  examination.  Lord  Morley's  case,  Kel.  55.  This 
decision  appears  4o  have  been  thought  by  Sergeant  Hawkins,  to  have  proceeded 
on  the  ground  that  proper  search  had  not  been  made;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46, 
0.  17,  18 ;  and  Gilbert,  C.  B.,  states  that  the  examination  may  be  read,  becaose, 
as  he  supposes,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  witness  is  dead,  when  he  cannot  be 
found  after  the  strictest  inquiry.     Gilb.  £v.  138. 

If  the  witness  be  kept  away  by  the  practices  of  the  prisoner,  upon  proof  of  this, 
his  depositions  may  be  read ;  Harrison's  case,  4  St.  Tr.  492.  Lord  Morley^s  case, 
Kel.  55 ;  6  How.  St.  Tr.  776,  (examination  before  the  coroner.)  Gutteridge's  case, 
9  C.  &  P.  471.»» 

The  7  Geo.  4,  c;  64,  relates  only  to  depositions  taken,  where  a  party  is  charged 
'wiih  felony,  suspicion  of  felony,  or  misdemeanor;  and  in  case  of  treason,  therefore, 
where  the  common  law  rule  remains,  the  depositions  are  inadmissible.  Foster, 
337 ;  Russell,  663 ;  1  Hale,  306. 

Before  the  depositions  can  be  read  they  must  be  proved,  which  is  usually  done, 
either  by  calling  the  magistrate  before  whom  they  were  taken,  or  his  clerk  who 
wrote  them ;  2  Hale,  52.  284,  but  see  post,  and  ante,  p.  68 ;  and  it  must  appear 
that  they  are  the  same  that  were  taken  before  the  magistrate,  without  any  alteration 
whatever.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  15. 

[  '*'71  ]  '*'Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  an  unnatural  offence,  and  the  deposi- 
tions had  been  taken  by  the  magistrate  himself,  Parke,  B.,  said  it  was  very  desirable 
that  the  magistrate  should  be  present  to  prove  the  correctness  of  what  he  took 
down,  although  in  point  of  law  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  Pikesley's  case, 
9  C.  &  P.  124.*  See  also  HaUett's  case,  9  C  &  P.  748,J  post,  p.  74.  Wilshaw's 
ease,  1  Car.  &  M.  145.*^ 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  vol.  xxiv.  246.        •  Id.  xli.  86.        '  Id.  xxv.  841.        f  Id.  xli.  84.  - 
k  Id.  xxxTiu.  188.  » Id.  xxxTiU.  67.  J  Id.  xxxviii.  318.  *  i^.  ^li.  84. 
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Mode  of  taking  depontioiu.'^  It  is  a  general  principle  of  evidence,  that  to 
render  a  deposition  of  any  kind  evidence  against  a  party,  it  must  appear  to  have 
been  taken  on  oath,  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  that  the  party  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  crosB-examine  the  witness.  Per  Hullock,  B.,  Attorney  General  v. 
DaTiBon,  M^Glel.  &  Y.  169.  In  order  therefore  to  render  a  deposition  admissible^ 
it  most  appear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  requisitions  of  the  statute  have  been 
oomplied  with,  otherwise  the  proceeding  would  be  extra  judicial.  See  2  Stark. 
K.  P.  211(n) ;«  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  890. 

It  must  also  be  shovm  that  the  deposition  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examination.  Thus,  where  a 
w(»nan  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  a  magistrate,  at  the  request  of  the  over* 
leer  of  the  parish,  attended  at  the  hospital  where  she  lay,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  prisoner,  took  her  examination  upon  oath,  which  he  committed  to  writing 
tad  signed,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  woman  also,  who  afterwards  died;  it 
was  held  that  this  examination  was  a  voluntary  and  extra  judicial  act  on  the  part 
of  die  magistrate,  the  prisoner  not  being  before  him,  and  having  no  opportimity 
of  contradicting  the  facts  it  contained ;  but  still  that  it  was  admissible  as  the 
declaration  of  the  deceased,  signed  by  herself,  and  was  to  be  classed  with  the  other 
confirmatory  declarations  which  she  made  after  she  had  received  the  mortal  wounds, 
ind  before  she  died.  Woodcock's  case,  1  Leach,  500.  In  several  other  cases 
also,  depositions  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  have  been  rejected. 
Dingler's  case,  2  Leach,  561.  Callaghan's  case,  33  Geo.  3;  M<Nally  on  Ev.  385. 
And  the  rule  is  the  same  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  32,  as  it  was  under  the 
2  &  3  Ph.  and  M.  c.  10.     Errington's  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  142. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  not  present  during  the  examination,  until  a  certain 
ptrt  of  the  deposition  marked  with  a  cross,  at  which  period  he  was  introduced, 
ud  heard  the  remaining  part  of  the  examination,  and  when  it  was  concluded, 
the  whole  was  read  over  to  him;  Chambre,  J.,  said,  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
statute,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  present  whilst  the  witness  actually  delivers 
his  testimony,  so  that  he  may  know  the  precise  words  he  uses,  and  observe, 
throughout,  the  manner  and  demeanor  with  which  he  gives  his  testimony.  He 
therefore  refused  to  admit  that  part  of  the  depositions  previous  to  the  mark,  which 
had  not  been  heard  by  the  prisoner.  Forbes's  case.  Holt,  599(n).'^  But  a 
difierrait  role  was  acted  upon  in  the  following  case.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
Murder,  and  the  deposition  of  the  deceased  was  offered  in  evidence.  It  appeared 
that  a  charge  of  assault  having  been  preferred  against  the  prisoner,  the  deposition 
of  the  deceased  had  been  taken  on  that  charge.  The  prisoner  was  not  present 
vfhssa  the  examination  commenced,  but  was  brought  into  the  room  before  the 
three  last  lines  were  taken  dovm.  The  oath  was  *again  administered  [  *72  ] 
to  the  deceased  in  the  prisoner's  presence,  and  the  whole  of  what  had  been 
written  do?m  was  read  over  to  him.  The  deceased  was  then  asked  in  the  presence 
of  the  prisoner,  whether  what  had  been  written  was  true,  and  he  said  it  was  per- 
feedy  correct.  The  magistrates  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  proceeded 
to  examine  the  deceased  further,  and  the  three  last  lines  were  added  to  the  depo- 
sition. The  prisoner  was  asked  whether  he  chose  to  put  any  questions  to  the 
deceased,  but  did  not  do  so.  It  was  objected  first,  that  the  prisoner  had  not  been 
present,  and  secondly,  that  the  deposition  was  inadmissible,  because  the  examination 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  offence  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged  at  the  time, 
wUch  was  an  assault,  and  could  not  apply  to  the  present  charge  of  murder.  The 
deposition^  however,  was  admitted,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  held  rightly 
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admitted.  Smith's  case,  Buss.  &  Rj.  839 ;«  2  Stark.  N.  P.  208,p  S.  C.  .  And  see 
RusseU's  case,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  856.       , 

A  deposition  on  oath  taken  by  a  justice's  clerk,  the  justice  not  being  present, 
nor  at  any  time  seeing,  examining,  or  hearing  the  deponent,  is  irregular  and  no 
justification  of  proceedings  founded  upon  it.     Caudle  y.  Seymour,  1  Q.  B.  889.^ 

.  Mode  of  taking  depositions — should  hefvRy  taken."^  '<  Magistrates  are  required 
by  law  to  put  down  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be 
material.  They  have  hitherto  in  many  cases  confined  themselves  to  what  they 
deemed  material,  but  in  future  it  will  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  extremely 
careful  in  preparing  depositions,  and  should  make  a  full  statement  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses say  upon  the  matter  in  question,  as  the  experience  we  have  already  had  of 
the  operation  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  bill  has  shown  us  how  much  time  is  occu- 
pied in  endeavouring  to  establish  contradictions  between  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  add  their  depositions,  in  the  omission  of  minute  circumstances  in  their 
statements  made  before  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars."  Per 
Parke,  B.,  Thomas's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  818.'  Where  there  was  an  omission  in  the 
depositions,  of  a  conversation  which  was  sworn  to  at  the  trial,  and  which  the  wit- 
ness said  he  had  told  to  the  magistrate.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  thought  the  complaint 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  such  omission  was  unfair  to  the  prisoner,  was  well- 
founded,  and  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  have  returned  all  that  took  place  before 
him  with  respect  to  the  charge,  as  the  object  of  the  legislature  in  granting  prisoners 
the  use  of  the  depositions  was,  to  enable  them  to  know  what  they  have  to 
answer  on  their  trial.  Grady's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  660."  K  the  prisoner  or  his 
counsel  cross-examine  the  witnesses  when  before  the  magistrate,  the  answers  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  cross-examination  ought  to  be  taken  down  by  the  magistrate  and 
returned  to  the  judge.  Potter's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  650.  In  Coveney's  case,  7  C.  &. 
P.  668.^  Alderson,  B.,  stated  there  is  a  difference  between  adding  to  a  deposition 
and  contradicting  it,  and  he  apprehended  the  object  of  the  recent  act  was  to  see 
that  witnesses  did  not  swear  a  thing  before  the  magistrate  and  contradict  it  at 
the  trial. 

Mode  of  taking  depositions — signature.']  The  statute  does  not  require  that 
the  deposition  should  be  signed  by  the  party  deposing,  and  upon  the  former 
[  *73  ]  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  was  held  that  such  a  ^signature  was 
unnecessary.  Fleming's  case,  2  Leach,  854.  But  the  magistrate  is  required  by 
the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  to  subscribe  the  examinations  and  informations  taken  by 
him ;  see  ante,  p.  64.  Where  the  deposition  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had  since 
died,  had  been  taken  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  those  of  two  other  wit- 
nesses, and  the  only  signature  of  the  magistrate,  with  the  words  prefixed,  <'  sworn 
before  me,"  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  deposition;  Coleridge,  J.,  after  conimlting 
Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  admitted  the  deposition  in  evidence,  it  being  proved  by  the 
magistrate's  clerk  that  the  deposition  was  regularly  taken,  and  read  over  in  the 
prisoner's  presence,  and  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  prose- 
eutor.     Osborne's  case,  8  C.  &.  P.  113.* 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  forging  the  acceptance  to  a  bill  of  exchange  of 
one  Winter,  who  had  died  previous  to  the  trial.  The  magistrates'  clerk  proved 
Winter's  examination  to  have  been  duly  taken  in  the  prisoner's  presence,  and 
that  he  was  cross-examined  by  his  attorney.     On  the  prosecutor  tendering  the 
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ex&mination  in  evidenoe^  it  was  diacoyered,  that  although  the  examination  itself 
ftt  duly  signed  by  the  magistrates,  the  cross-examination,  which  had  been  taken 
on  a  Bubseqnent  day,  was  not  subscribed  by  them.  The  examinations,  however, 
of  two  witnesses,  called  by  the  prisoner,  and  taken  at  the  same  time,  w6re  pinned 
ap  along  with  the  cross-examination,  and  the  last  sheet  of  the  whole  was  signed 
by  the  magistrates.  Alderson,  B.,  Rafter  consulting  Parke,  B.,)  said,  that  if  the 
elerk  could  state  that  the  sheets  were  all  pinned  together  at  the  time  the  magistrate 
ngned  the  last  sheet,  he  thought  he  could  not  reject  the  examination  of  Winter  in 
evidence,  but  must  receive  the  whole  in  evidence.  The  clerk  having  no  recollection 
of  the  subject,  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  happened  to  be  in  court,  was  called. 
He  said  that  when  he  signed  the  depositions  they  were  lying  on  the  table,  but  he 
could  not  state  they  were  pinned  together.  Alderson,  B.,  thereupon  rejected  both 
the  examination  and  cross-examination.  France's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  207.  <^It 
18  the  magistrate's  duty  to  take  care  that  the  deposition  of  every  witness  is  signed 
at  the  time  when  it  is  taken."  Per  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Bex  v.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London;  1  Car.  H.  &  A.  p.  46. 

Mode  of  taking  depositions — -parol  evidence  not  admissible  to  vary  depositions,"^ 
The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  £.,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  I.,  require  that  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses  examined  before  a  magistrate  shall  be  taken  in  writing,  and  the  * 
presumption  in  all  such  cases  is  that  the  magistrate  has  done  his  duty,  and  reduced 
them  into  writing.  Fearshire's  case,  1  Leach,  202.  K  taken  in  writing,  parol 
evidence  is  inadmissible  to  vary  it.  Thornton's  case,  1  Phill.  Ev.  566,  8th  ed. 
And  see  Wylde's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  380,^  post,  tit.  Perjury,  In  the  case  of  the 
examination  of  a  prisoner,  it  has  been  decided,  that  where  the  magistrate  did  not 
hear,  and  consequently  did  not  reduce  into  writing,  a  portion  of  the  prisoner's 
oonfession,  parol  evidence  of  such  portion  is  admissible.  Harris's  case,  1  Moo.  C. 
C.  338,^  ante,  p.  63;  but  in  the  case  of  a  deposition,  parol  evidence  would,  it  is 
conceived,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  inadmissible.  It  is  unlike  the  case  of  a 
prisoner's  examination,  which,  if  it  loses  its  judicial  character,  is  nevertheless  the 
mibject  of  oral  testimony.  A  deposition,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  admissible  as 
a  judicial  proceeding,  ^seems  to  possess  no  other  character  in  which  it  can  [  *74  ] 
be  received.  Phill.  Ev.  566,  8th  ed.;  and  see  9th  ed.  p.  72;  also  2  Buss,  by 
Grea.  895  (n). 

Depositions  admissible,  an  trial  of  other  offence,  than  that  with  which  theprisoner 
vcLs  charged.'^  The  deposition  of  a  witness  since  deceased,  regularly  taken  under 
^e  statute,  is  admissible  on  the  trial  of  an  offence  different  from  that  with  which 
the  prisoner  was  charged  at  the  time  of  the  examination  taken;  as  in  Smith's 
case,  Buss.  &  By.  339,'  ante,  p.  72,  where  the  deposition  was  taken  on  a  charge 
of  assault,  and  given  in  evidence  on  a  trial  for  murder.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  offence  should  be  complete  at  the  time  of  the  deposition;  thus  where  the 
examination  of  a  party  wounded  is  taken,  if  he  afterwards  die  of  his  woimds, 
that  deposition  is  admissible,  on  a  trial  for  the  murder.  Id.  Badboume's  case, 
1  Leach,  458 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  356,  S.  C. 

Depositions  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  contradict  the  witness.'^  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  legislature  in  requiring  the  magistrate  to  take  the  depositions 
of  witnesses  is,  that  the  court  before  which  the  prisoner  is  tried,  may  see  whether 
those  witnesses  are  consbtent  or  contradictory  in  the  evidence  they  give.     Vide 
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Lamb's  case,  2  Leach,  558.  The  depositions  therefore  may  be  used  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  to  contradict  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  given  at  the  trial.  Straf- 
ford's caae,  8  St.  Tr.  131,  fo.  ed. ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  22. 

DeposittonSy  whether  admissible  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  contradict  the 
iioitness.^  Where  the  name  of  the  prisoner's  mother  was  on  the  indictment,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  declined  to  call  her,  upon  which  the  judge  ordered 
her  to  be  examined,  and  finding  her  evidence  differing  from  that  she  had  given 
before  the  magistrate,  directed  the  deposition  to  be  read,  the  judges  held  this 
correct;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  thought  the  prosecutor  had  a 
right  to  call  for  the  depositions.     Oldroyd's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  88. ^ 

So  where  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  on  being  examined  gave  a  different 
account  of  the  transaction  ftoxn.  what  he  had  deposed  to  before  the  committing 
magistrate,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  proposed  to  contradict  him  by 
proving  the  deposition,  which  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner;  Bayley, 
J.,  after  consulting  Holroyd,  J.,  admitted  the  proposed  contradiction.  Boyle's 
case,  cited  in  Wright  v.  Beckett,  1  Moo.  &  R.  422,  by  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  who 
added,  <<  I  am  bound  to  add  that  that  eminent  judge  has  xio  remembrance  of  this 
decision,  and  find  on  debating  the  matter  with  him,  that  his  present  opinion  is 
against  it.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rex.  v.  Oldroyd  appeared  to  him, 
when  cited,  as  it  does  to  me,  a  conclusive  authority  for  the  principle  now  under 
controversy."  Where  a  witness  on  the  trial  gave  a  different  account  of  the  trans- 
action from  that  which  she  gave  before  the  magistrate,  Coleridge,  J.,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  allowed  the  two  depositions  made  by  the 
witness  before  the  magistrate  to  be  identified  as  such,  and  then  read  to  the  witness, 
and  &he  was  examined  upon  them  by  the  learned  judge.  Hallett's  case,  9  C.  &  P. 
748.* 

But  where  a  witness,  who  had  been  examined  before  a  magistrate,  gave  a 
statement  in  court  more  favourable  to  the  prisoners  than  that  which  he  had  made 
[  *75  ]  before  the  magistrate,  it  was  proposed  on  the  part  *of  the  prosecution 
to  put  in  his  deposition,  and  Oldroyd's  case  was  relied  upon ;  it  was  objected  that 
the  opinion  there  expressed  was  extrajudicial,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
had  no  right  to  call  a  witness,  and,  in  case  he  gave  evidence  against  the  prosecur 
tion,  to  discredit  him.  BoUand,  B.,  said,  «I  do  not  think  the  case  cited  is  an 
express  authority.  I  agree  that  I  can  only  look  at  the  deposition  as  destroying  the 
credit  of  the  witness,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  allow  the  deposition  to  be  read." 
Tunnicliffe's  case.  Staff.  Spr.  Ass.  1830,  2  Russ.,  by  Greaves,  897.  So  where  a 
witness  called  for  the  prosecution  contradicted  the  prosecutor  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
prisoner  having  been  at  her  house,  as  stated  by  the  prosecutor,  and  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  effect  of  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  which,  if  believed,  disproved 
the  whole  case  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
to  show  that  the  statements  made  by  the  witness  before  the  magistrate  were 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  account  given  at  the  trial;  Erskine,  J.,  after  consulting 
Patteson,  J.,  rejected  the  evidence,  saying,  "You  cannot  put  in  evidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  your  own  witness.  You  may  call  other  witnesses  to  prove 
the  facts  denied  by  this  witness,  and  incidentally  contradict  her  and  show  her  to 
be  unworthy  of  credit;  but  you  cannot  call  a  witness,  or  give  evidence,  not  other- 
wise admissible,  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  your  own  witness."  Ball's  casCi 
8  C.  &  P.  745.* 

So  where  an  accomplice,  who  could  not  read,  gave  evidence  at  the  trial,  filling 
&r  short  of  what  he  stated  before  the  magistrate,  Gumey,  B.,  refused  to  allow 
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kis  depoBition,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hand,  to  be  read  to  him  bj  the  officer 
of  the  court,  at  the  iastance  of  the  prosecutor,  with  a  view  of  examining  upon  it. 
Beaidmore'a  case,  8  C.  &  P.  260> 

Where  tKere  are  teveral  depdsitions.'j  Where  several  depositions  had  been 
taken  before  the  magistrate,  but  one  only  was  produced  at  the  trial,  Hullock,  B., 
refosed  to  receive  it,  though  it  was  the  only  one  which  was  taken  in  writing. 
Those  not  produced,  he  said,  might  be  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  allow  the  prosecutor  to  choose  which  he  would  produce.  Pearson's 
CMC,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  97. 

The  correctness  of  this  decision  has  been  doubted,  as  the  only  deposition  taken 
igreeably  to  the  statute  had  been  returned.  Phill.  £v.  567,  8th  ed.  See  Simons' 
cue,  in^. 

0/ returning  depositiom.'^  Nothing  should  be  returned  as  a  deposition  against 
Uie  priaoner,  unless  the  prisoner  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  person 
BuJdng  the  deposition.  Per  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Arnold's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  621.* 
But  where  a  witness  has  undergone  several  examinations,  it  seems  proper  to  return 
them  all,  although  those  only  would  be  admissible  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
which  were  taken  in  his  presence.  Thus  where  a  witness  for  the  prosecution 
had  made  three  statements  at  three  different  examinations,  all  of  which  were  taken 
down  by  the  magistrate,  but  the  only  deposition  returned,  was  the  last  taken  after 
the  prisoner  was  apprehended,  and  on  the  day  he  was  committed.  Alderson,  B., 
8ud  that  every  one  of  the  depositions  ought  to  have  been  returned,  as  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  the  judge  should  have  every  deposition  that  has  been  '*'made,  [  *76  ] 
that  he  may  see  whether  or  not  the  witnesses  have  at  different  times  varied  their 
statements,  and  if  they  have  to  what  extent  they  have  done  so.  Magistrates 
ought  to  return  to  the  judge  all  the  depositions  that  have  been  made  zXaU  the  exa- 
nUnaiions  that  have  taken  place  respecting  the  offence  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  trial.     Simon's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  640* 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  return  all  the  depositions  taken  before  him, 
whether  for  the  prosecution,  or  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  not  merely  the  de- 
positions of  those  whom  he  thinks  proper  to  bind  over  as  witnesses.  Per  Yaughan^ 
J.,  FuUer's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  269.* 

Pruoners  entitled  to  copies  of  the  depositions^]  By  the  prisoners'  counsel  act, 
6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  114,  s.  3,  U.  K.,  "  All  persons  who,  after  the  passing  of  this 
ict,  shall  be  held  to  bail  or  committed  to  prison,  for  any  ofience  against  the  law, 
shall  be  entitled  to  require,  and  have,  on  demand,  from  the  person  who  shall  have 
the  lawful  custody  thereof,  and  who  is  hereby  required  to  deliver  the  same,  copies 
of  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  respectively,  upon  whose  depositions  they  have 
been  so  held  to  bail  or  committed  to  prison,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
same,  not  exceeding  three  halfpence  for  each  folio  of  ninety  words;  provided 
always,  that  if  such  demand  shall  not  be  made  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  assizes  or  sessions  at  which  the  trial  of  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  such  demand  shall  be  made  is  to  take  place,  such  person  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  have  any  copy  of  such  examination  of  witnesses,  unless  the  judge  or  other  person 
to  preside  at  such  trial  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  such  copy  may  be  made  and 
Mirered  without  delay  or  inconvenience  to  such  trial;  but  it  shall  nevertheless  be 
competent  for  such  judge  or  other  person  so  to  preside  at  such  trial,  if  he  shall 

t>  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxxIt.  880.  *  Id.  xzxiv.  556. 
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think  fit,  to  postpone  such  trial  on  account  of  such  copy  or  examination  of  witnesses 
not  having  been  previously  had  by  the  party  charged. 

By  s.  4,  «all  persons  under  trial  shall  be  entitled,  at  the  time  of  their  trial,  to 
inspect,  without  fee  or  reward,  all  depositions  (or*  copies  thereof,)  which  have  been 
taken  against  them,  and  returned  into  the  court  before  which  such  trial  shall  be 
had." 

It  has  been  held  by  Littledale,  J.,  and  Parke,  B.,  that  a  prisoner  is  not  entitled, 
under  the  above  statute,  to  a  copy  of  his  own  statement  returned  by  the  committing 
magistrate  along  with  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  Aylett's  case,  8  C.  &  P. 
669.'  This  decision  is  in  conformity  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  accords  with  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  Where 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  as  on  the  trial  of  Greenacre  for  murder,  depends 
chiefly  on  contradictions  of  the  prisoner's  statement  before  the  magistrate,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  that  his  counsel  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  such 
statement.  In  the  reporter's  note  to  the  above  case,  it  is  suggested,  that  at  all 
events,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Littledale  and  Coleridge,  JJ.,  in 
Greenacre's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  32,'  and  post,  p.  78,  the  judges  being  in  possession 
of  the  depositions  may  direct  their  officer,  if  they  think  it  will  conduce  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  statement  on  application  by  the  prisoner  or  his 
counsel. 

The  statute  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  prisoners  committed  for  re-examination, 
but  only  to  those  who  have  been  fully  committed  for  trial.  Hex  v.  The  Lord 
[  *77  ]  Mayor  of  London,  1  Car.  H.  &  A.  40.  For  *the  rules  of  practice  laid 
down  with  respect  to  cross-examining  witnesses  as  to  their  depositions;  see  tit. 
Fi'actice,  and  ante,  p.  74. 

Depositions  be/ore  the  coroner.'^  It  is  enacted  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  4,  E., 
which  repeals  (as  before  stated)  the  1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  13,  and  by  the  9  G^o.  4, 
c.  54,  I.,  that  every  coroner,  upon  any  inquisition  before  him  taken,  whereby  any 
person  shall  be  indicted  for  manslaughter  or  murder,  or  as  an  accessary  to  murder 
before  the  fact,  shall  put  in  writing  the  evidence  given  to  the  jury  before  him,  or 
as  much  thereof  as  shall  he  material,  and  shall  have  authority  to  bind  by  recog- 
nizance  all  such  persons  as  know  or  declare  any  thing  material  touching  the  said 
manslaughter  or  murder,  or  the  said  offence  of  being  accessary  to  murder,  to  ap- 
pear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  gaol  delivery,  or  superior  criminal 
court  of  a  county  palatine,  or  great  sessions,  at  which  the  trial  is  to  be,  then  and 
there  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against  the  ))arty  charged ;  and  every  such 
coroner  shall  certify  and  subscribe  the  same  evidence,  and  all  such  recognizanoeSi 
and  also  the  inquisition  before  him  taken,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  court  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be,  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the 
court. 

Depositions  taken  before  the  coroner  are  admissible  in  the  same  manner  as  depo- 
sitions taken  before  a  magistrate,  where  the  witness  is  dead  or  kept  out  of  the  way 
by  the  means  or  contrivance  of  the  prisoner,  or,  as  it  is  said,  (but  see  ante,  p.  69,) 
where  he  is  unable  to  travel,  or  cannot  be  found.  Gilb.  £v.  138 ;  Hawk.  P.  G. 
b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  15 ;  2  Russ.  661.  In  one  respect,  however,  an  important  distinc- 
tion has  been  taken  between  depositions  before  a  magistrate  and  those  taken  before 
the  coroner ;  the  latter,  as  it  is  alleged,  being  admissible,  although  the  prisoner 
was  not  present  when  they  were  taken.  This  is  stated  in  a  book  of  reputation^ 
B.  N.  P.  242,  on  the  authority  of  two  cases,  Bromwich's  case,  1  Lev.  180 ; 
Thatcher  v.  Waller,  T.  Jones,  53 ;  see  also  6  How.  St.  Tr.  776 ;  12  Id.  851,  13 

'Sng.  Com.  Law  Eeps.  xxxiv.  577.  s  Id.  xxiiv.  280. 
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Id.  S91 ;  but  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Starkie,  2  Evid.  278,  2d  ed.,  that  in  neither  of 
these  cases  was  the  question  considered  upon  plain  and  broad  principles.  It  was 
,  ilso  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Boiler,  in  R.  v.  Eriswell,  3  T.  R.  707,  that  depositions 
token  before  the  coroner,  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  are  admissible.  It  has 
been  observed,  however,  that  his  lordship  did  not,  as  it  seems,  intend  to  make  a 
distinction  between  these  depositions  and  those  taken  before  a  magistrate,  but 
referred  to  Kedboume's  case,  1  Leach,  512,  as  an  authority,  in  which  case  the 
depositions  were  in  &ot  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  Lord  Kenyon  also 
in  the  same  case,  although  he  coincided  in  opinion  with  Buller,  J.,  appears  to 
have  considered  that  depositions  before  a  magistrate  and  before  a  coroner  were  on 
the  same  footing.  2  Stark.  Ev.  278,  2d  ed.  The  reasons  given  in  support  of  the 
distinction  are,  that  the  coroner's  inquest  is  a  transaction  of  notoriety,  to  which 
every  one  has  access,  2  T.  R.  722 ;  and  that  as  the  coroner  is  an  officer  appointed 
OD  behalf  of  the  public,  to  make  inquiry  into  matters  within  his  jurisdiction,  the 
liw  will  presume  the  depositions  before  him  to  have  been  duly  and  impartially 
taken.  B.  N.  P.  242.  Hotham,  B.,  is  stated  to  have  received  depositions  taken 
before  the  coroner,  though  it  was  objected  that  the  defendant  had  not  been  present. 
Purefoy's  case,  Peake,  Ev.  68,  4th  ed.  And  the  general  practice  is  said  to  be,  to 
admit  them  without  inquiry.  Archb.  Cr.  Law,  125,  7th  ed.  Mr.  Phillipps 
observes,  that  the  ♦authorities  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  such  evidence  [  *78  ] 
being  admitted,  but  that  they  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Phill.  Ev.  570,  8th  ed. 
And  a  writer  of  high  reputation  has  said,  that  the  distinction  between  these  deposi- 
tions, and  those  taken  before  a  magistrate,  is  not  warranted  by  the  legislature,  and 
that  as  it  is  unfounded  in  principle,  it  may,  when  the  question  arises,  be  a  matter 
of  very  grave  and  serious  consideration,  whether  it  ought  to  be  supported.  2  Stark. 
£v.  278,  2d  ed.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  another  text  writer  of  emi- 
nence. 2  Russ.  661.  Mr.  Phillipps  also  remarks,  that  as  far  as  the  judicial 
nature  of  the  inquiry  is  important,  it  appears  to  be  as  regular  for  the  coroner  to 
take  the  depositions  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  as  it  is  for  a  justice  to  take  the 
evidence  in  his  presence.  But  although  an  inquiry  by  the  coroner  in  the  absence 
of  the  prisoner  be  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  required  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  yet 
there  seems  no  satisfactory  reason  why  it  should  not  be  confined  to  its  proper 
objects,  or  why  the  depositions  should  not  be  received  under  circumstances  which 
render  every  other  kind  of  depositions  taken  judicially  inadmissible,  except  by 
express  statutory  provision.  Phill.  Ev.  570, 8th  ed.  And  he  adds  (2nd  vol.,  p.  75, 
9th  ed.)  <<  and  it  seems  an  unreasonable  and  anomalous  proposition  to  hold  that  on 
a  trial  for  murder  upon  the  coroner^s  inquest,  a  deposition  taken  before  him,  in  the 
absence  of  the  prisoner,  is  receivable  in  evidence ;  but  that  if  the  trial  take  place  on 
a  bill  of  indietment,  a  deposition  so  taken  before  a  magistrate  is  not  receivable.  The 
same  principle  which  excludes  in  the  one  case  ought,  if  it  is  just  and  sound,  to 
exclude  also  in  the  other.''     See  Charles  Wall's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Qreaves,  893. 

Although  the  7  G^o.  4,  c.  64,  s.  4,  does  not  require  the  depositions  of  witnesses 
taken  before  a  coroner  to  be  signed,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  only  be  so 
signed,  but  read  over  to  the  witnesses  before  signature.  See  per  Qurney,  B., 
George  Plummer's  case,  1  Can*.  &  K.  608. 

The  judges  have  power,  by  their  general  authority  as  a  court  of  justice,  to  order 
a  copy  of  depositions  taken  before  a  coroner  to  be  given  to  a  prisoner  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  the  party  concerning  whose  death  the  inquisition  took  place,  although 
the  case  is  not  one  in  which  the  coroner  could  have  been  compelled  to  return  them 
under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  4.    Greenacre's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  82.** 
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Depontiont  %n  India  by  consent,  <j^c.]  By  the  13  G^.  3,  e.  63,  in  oases  of 
indictments  or  informations  in  the  King's  Bench,  for  misdemeanors  or  offences 
committed  in  India,  that  court  may  award  a  mandamus  to  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  &c.,  who  are  to  hold  a  court  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
receiving  other  proofs  concerning  the  matters  in  such  indictment  or  information ; 
and  the  examination  puhlicly  taken  in  court  shall  he  reduced  to  writing,  and  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  act,  and 
shall  be  there  allowed,  and  read,  and  deemed  as  good  evidence,  as  if  the  witness 
had  been  present.     Sec.  40. 

Depositions  with  regard  to  prosecutions  for  offences  committed  abroad  by  persons 
employed  in  the  public  service,  are  regulated  by  statute  42  Quo.  3,  c.  85. 

Depositions  are  sometimes  taken  by  consent  in  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors. 
Horphew's  case,  2  M.  &  S.  602.  Anon.  2  Chitty,  199.*  But  if  the  trial  comes 
on  before  the  departure  of  the  witness,  or  after  his  return,  the  depositions  cannot 
be  read.     Tidd.  362,  2  Phill.  Ev.  94,  9th  ed. 
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General  rule — affirmative  to  be  proved  .  .  .  .  .  .79 

Where  the  presumption  of  law  is  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  .  .  .79 

Where  a  fact  is  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  a  party        •  .80 


Oeneral  rule---^jffirmative  to  be  proved."^  It  is  a  general  rule  of  evidence 
established  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  and  facilitating  investigations,  that  the 
point  in  issue  is  to  be  proved  by  the  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative.  Phill.  £v. 
827,  8th  ed.,  493,  9th  ed. ;  N.  B.  P.  298.  It  is  however  necessary  to  look  to  the 
fiubstance,  and  not  to  the  form  of  the  issue,  for  in  many  cases  a  party,  by  making 
a  slight  change  in  the  form  of  his  pleading,  might  make  the  issue  affirmative  at  his 
pleasure.  Per  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  Sower  v.  Leggatt,  7  C.  &  P.  613.*  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  the  above  rule. 

*  Where  the  presumption  of  law  is  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.'^  As  the  above 
rule  is  not  founded  on  any  presumption  of  law  in  favor  of  the  party,  but  is  merely  a 
rule  of  practice  and  convenience,  it  ceases  in  all  cases  where  the  presumption  of  law 
is  thrown  into  the  other  scale. ,  <<  Where  the  law,"  says  Gilbert,  C.  B.^  <'  supposes 
the  matter  contained  in  the  issue,  there  the  opposite  party  must  be  put  into  the 
proof  of  it  by  a  negative,  as  in  the  issue  of  ne  ungues  accouple  in  loyal  matrimonie, 
the  law  will  suppose  the  affirmative  without  proof,  because  the  law  will  not  easily 
suppose  any  person  to  be  criminal ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  case  the  defendant  will 
begin  with  the  negative."     Gilb.  Ev.  145. 

In  general,  therefore,  as  the  law  presumes  that  every  person  acts  legally,  and  per- 
forms all  the  matters  which  he  is  by  law  required  to  perform,  the  party  who  charges 
another  with  the  omission  to  do  an  act  enjoined  by  law,  must  prove  such  omission, 
although  it  involves  the  proof  of  a  negative.  (1)     Thus  in  an  information  against 

(I)  Commonwealth  y.  James,  1  Pick.  875.  Jackson  v.  Shaffer,  II  Johns.  518.  Hartwell 
V.  Root,  19  Johns.  845. 

1  £ng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xviii.  805.  •  Id.  xxxiL  654. 
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Lvd  HaH&x  for  refomng  to  deliver  up  the  rolls  of  the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 
wM  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  prove  the  negative,  viz.,  that  Lord  Halifax 
did  not  deliver  theniy  for  a  person  shall  be  presumed  duly  to  have  executed  his 
oioe  Ull  ike  oontraiy  appear.  B.  N.  P.  298.  So  in  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
penalties  under  the  hawkers'  and  pedlers'  act,  (29  Oeo.  8,  c.  26,  s.  4 ;  repealed  and 
re-enacted  by  50  deo.  3,  s.  7,)  against  a  person  charged  with  having  sold  goods  by 
uction  in  a  pLice  in  which  he  was  not  a  householder,  some  proof  of  this  negative, 
ris.,  of  the  defendant  not  being  a  householder  in  the  place,  would  be  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Phill.  Ev.  828,  8th  ed. ;  1st  vol.  p.  494,  9th  ed.  So  in 
ejectment  for  not  insuring  according  to  covenant,  it  lies  upon  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
tlut  no  insorance  has  been  effected.     Doe  v.  Whitehead,  8  N.  &  P.  557 ;  8  A.  & 

E.  biiy 

*Upon  the  same  principle,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  under  the  [  ^80  1 
42  Greo.  3,  c.  107,  s.  1,  (repealed,)  which  made  it  felony  to  course  deer  in  an  en- 
closed ground,  <<  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  deer ;"  it  was  held  that 
proof  of  the  consent  not  having  been  given  must  have  been  produced  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecutor.  Rogers's  case,  2  Campb.  654.  But  in  order  to  prove  such  want 
of  consent,  it  was  not  essential  to  call  the  owner  himself.  Allen's  case.  Chamber- 
kin's  ease,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  154."  Hazy's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  458.*  Upon  the  same 
principle,  where  the  issue  is  on  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  it 
b  incumbent  on  the  party  asserting  its  illegitimacy  to  prove  it.  Banbury  Peerage 
case,  2  Selw.  N.  JP.  709.  And  where  the  issue  is  on  the  life  of  a  person  who  is 
proved  to  have  been  alive  within  seven  years^  the  party  asserting  his  death  must 
prove  it.     Ante,  p.  22. 

Where  a  person  on  whom  stolen  property  is  found  gives  a  reasonable  account  of 
bow  he  came  by  it,  the  prosecutor  ought  to  show  on  the  trial  that  the  account  is 
nntrue.  Aliter,  if  that  account  be  unreasonable  or  improbable  on  the  face  of  it. 
Where  a  piece  of  wood,  which  had  been  stolen,  had  been  found  by  a  constable  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner  five  days  after  it  was  lost,  who  said  that  he  had 
bought  it  of  N.,  who  lived  about  two  miles  off,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  held  that 
h  was  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  negative  this  statement.  N.  was  not  called 
hj  either  party.     The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Oowhursf  s  case,  1  Carr.  k  K.  870.* 

Where  a /act  %s  peculiarly  widiin  the  knowledge  of  a  party, "]  But  where  a  fact 
is  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  parties,  so  that  he  can  have  no 
diffieslty  in  showing  it,  the  presumption  of  innocence  or  of  acting  according  to  law, 
will  not  render  it  incumbent  upon  the  other  side  to  prove  the  negative ;  but  the 
pirty  who  must  know  the  fact  is  put  to  the  proof  of  it.  ( 1 )  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
Tiction  under  the  5  Ann.  c.  14,  s.  2,  (repealed,)  against  a  carrier  having  game  in 
bis  poflsessiott,  it  was  held  sufficient  that  the  qualifications  required  in  the  22  &  28 
Car.  2,  c.  25,  (repealed,)  were  negatived  in  the  information  and  adjudication,  with- 
OBt  D^tiving  them  in  evidence.  Tumer^s  case,  5  M.  &  S.  205.  So,  where  on  a 
ooQfietion  for  selling  ale  without  a  license,  the  only  evidence  given  was  that  the 


(I)  If  the  cbarga  eoosist  in  a  crindnal  neglect  of  duty,  as  the  law  presumes  the  affirmatiTe, 
the  barthen  of  proof  of  the  contrary  is  thrown  on  the  other  side.  Bat  in  other  cases,  as 
vhere  the  negative  does  not  admit  of  direct  proof,  or  the  facts  lie  more  immediately  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  he  is  pat  to  his  proof  of  the  affirmative."  Story,  J.,  in  U. 
8Uki  T.  Haywmrd,  2  Gall.  284. 

Os  an  indietmeat  for  selling  Uqaor  withoat  a  lioenae,  it  lies  on  the  defendant  to  prove  his 
ficttM.    Oening  v.  The  State,  1  M'Cord,  678. 

*  En«.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxxv.  468.  •  Id.  xiL  216.  «  2  Eng.  C.  C.  164. 

^  •  Id.  xWii.  870. 
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party  sold  ale^  and  no  proof  was  offered  of  his  selling  it  without  a  license,  the 
party  being  convicted,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right,  for  that  the 
informer  was  not  bound  to  sustain  in  evidence  the  negative  averment.  It  was  said 
by  Abbott,  C.  J.,  that  the  party  was  called  on  to  answer  for  an  offence  against  the 
excise  laws,  sustains  not  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  general  rule,  for  he 
can  immediately  produce  his  license ;  whereas  if  the  case  is  taken  the  other  way, 
the  informer  is  put  to  a  considerable  inconvenience.  Harrison's  case,  Paley  on 
Convictions,  45,  (n.)  2nd  ed.  See  also  Smith's  case,  3  Burr.  1476.  The  same 
rule  has  been  frequently  acted  upon  in  civil  cases.  Thus,  on  an  action  against 
a  person  for  practising  as  an  apothecary,  without  having  obtained  a  certificate 
according  to  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  194,  the  proof  of  the  certificate  lies  upon  the  defen- 
dant, and  the  plaintiff  need  not  give  any  evidence  of  his  practising  without  it. 
Apoth.  Comp.  V.  Bentley,  K.  &  M.  N.  P.  C.  159.'  As  to  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence, see  ante,  p.  16. 
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General  rule         .  .  .  *.*.."  *  *  *  •      81 

Cases  where  evidence  of  other  transactions  is  admissible,  as  referrible  to  the  point  in  issne      82 

Acts  and  declarations  of  conspirators 

Admissible  for  prisoner  as  well  as  for  prosecution 
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General  rule.'\  It  is  a  general  rule,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  that  the 
evidence  shall  be  confined  to  the  point  in  issue.  In  criminal  proceedings  it  has 
been  observed,  (2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  772;  1  PhilL  Ev.  178,  7th  ed.)  that  the 
necessity  is  stronger,  if  possible,  than  in  civil  cases,  of  strictly  enforcing  this 
rule  \  for  where  a  prisoner  is  charged  with  an  offence,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  him,  that  the  facts  laid  before  the  jury  should  consist  exclusively  of  the 
transaction,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  indictment,  which  alone  he  can  be 
expected  to  come  prepared  to  answer. 

Under  this  rule,  therefore,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  prosecutor  to  give  evi- 
dence of  facts,  tending  to  prove  another  distinct  offence,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  an  inference  that  the  prisoner  had  committed  the  offence  in  question. 
Thus,  in  treason,  no  overt  act  amounting  to  a  distinct  and  independent  charge^ 
though  falling  under  the  same  head  of  treason,  can  be  given  in  evidence,  unless 
it  be  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment;  yet  if  it  amounts  to  direct  proof  of  any 
of  the  overt  acts  laid,  it  may  be  given  in  evidence.     Foster,  245. 

Upon  the  same  ground,  it  is  not  competent  to  the  prosecutor  to  ^ve  evidence  * 
of  the  prisoner's  tendency  to  commit  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged. 
Thus,  on  a  prosecution  for  an  infamous  crime,  an  admission  by  the  priaoneri 

'  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  xzi.  404. 
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thit  he  had  committed  such  an  offence  at  another  time,  was  held  by  all  the 
jidges  to  have  been  properly  rejected.  Cole's  case,  1  Phil.  Ev.  499,  8th  ed. ; 
477,  9th  ed.(l) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  piece  of  pork,  a  bowl,  some  knives,  and  a 
kaf  of  bread,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  entered  the  prosecutor's  shop,  and  ran 
ivaj  with  some  pork,  but  in  about  two  minutes  he  returned,  replaced  the  pork 
in  a  bowl  which  contained  the  knives,  and  took  away  the  whole.  In  about  half 
an  hoar  he  returned  and  took  away  the  loaf.  It  was  held  by  Littledale,  J.,  that 
the  taking  of  the  *loaf  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  upon  that  indict-  [  *82  ] 
neat,  that  the  prisoner's  taking  the  pork  and  returning  in  two  minutes  and 
uking  away  the  bowl,  must  be  considered  as  one  continuing  transaction;  but 
that  half  an  hour  was  too  long  a  period  to  admit  of  that  construction,  and,  there- 
fire,  that  the  taking  of  the  loaf  was  a  distinct  offence.  Birdeye's  case,  4  C.  & 
P.  386.» 

On  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  larceny,  which  failed  from  its  appearing 
that  the  prisoners  might  have  been  in  the  house  before  dark,  and  that  nothing 
hftd  been  stolen  at  that  time ;  the  prosecutor  proposed  to  give  evidence  of  a  lar- 
c^nj  previously  committed  in  the  house  by  the  prisoners  on  the  same  day,  but 
the  court  rejected  the  evidence,  the  latter  felony  being  a  distinct  transaction, 
VandercomVs  case,  2  Leach,  708 ;   2  East,  P.  C.  619,  S,  C.(2) 

Cafes  trhere  evidence  of  other  transactions  is  admissible,  as  re/errihle  to  the 
point  in  i^tgue.'j  But  where  the  evidence  is  referrible  to  the  point  in  issue,  it 
will  not  be  inadmissible,  although  it  may  incidentally  apply  to  another  person, 
or  to  another  thing,  not  included  in  the  transaction  in  question,  and  with  regard 
to  whom,  or  to  which  it  is  inadmissible.  See  Willis  v.  Bernard,  8  Bingh.  37().* 
ThuiK,  although  it  is  not  material  in  general,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible,  to 
bqnire  into  any  other  stealing  of  goods  than  that  specified  in  the  indictment,  yet 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of  the  person,  it  is  often  important  to 
§how  that  other  goods  which  have  been  upon  an  adjoining  part  of  the  premises, 
were  stolen  on  the  same  night,  and  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner.     1  Phill.  Ev.  169,  7th  ed.     So  on  an  indictment  for  arson,  evidence 

(1)  In  a  proseendon  for  peijury,  proof  of  the  general  bad  character  of  the  defendant  for 
trath  and  veraeitj  would  be  inadmissible.  Dewit  ▼.  Greenfield,  5  Ohio,  227.  See  The  Com- 
iMmwealtli  ▼.  Hopkins,  2  Dana,  418.     Walker  t.  The  Commonwealth,  1  Lei^h,  574. 

(2)  All  fiicts  upon  which  any  reasonable  presnmption  or  inference  can  be  founded,  as  to 
fk  tnith  or  finlsi^  of  the  issue,  are  admissible  in  evidence-  Richardson  y.  Rojalton  and 
tpodstock  Tnnipike  Co.,  6  Verm.  496.     Davis  v.  Calvert,  6  Oill  and  Johns.  269. 

A.  and  B.  when  riding  in  a  gig,  were  robbed  at  the  same  time,  A.  of  his  money  and  B.  of 
^  witch,  and  violence  used  towards  both.  There  was  an  indictment  for  robbing  A.  and 
iiother  for  robbing  B.  Littledale,  J.,  held,  on  the  trial  of  the  first  indictment,  that  evidence 
Might  be  given  of  tbe  loss  of  B.'s  watch,  and  that  it  was  found  on  one  of  the  prisoners,  but 
tbt  eridenee  could  not  be  giYen  of  anj  violence  offered  to  B.  by  the  robbers.  Rooney's  case, 
7C.  &  P.  617,  ».  Evidence  of  a  distinct  substantive  offence  cannot  be  admitted  in  support 
rf  nother  olTencc ;  d /orfiort  cannot  evidence  of  an  intention  to  commit  another  offence  be 
nemd.    JTmdUlov  v.  The  StaU,  6  Hump.  9. 

ilthongh  evidence  of  one  offence  is  not  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  charge 
of  aaotber,  yet  it  may  be  so  connected  with  the  proof  of  a  relevant  and  material  fact,  that  its 
iitrodiKtioii  CMiiiot  be  avoided.     The  Commonwealth  v.  Cally  21  Pick.  516. 

Vtoe  ft  penKUDL  was  indieted  as  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  crime  of  murder,  and  it 
ippmml  tliat  the  inducement  to  the  murder  was  the  exertions  of  the  deceased  to  ascertain 
Mtpcrpetrfttors  of  ft  former  murder,  it  was  held  competent  to  show  the  gt^t  of  the  prisoner 
» to  the  former  murder,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  motive  for  his  conduot  respeeong  the 
^«rd«  ia  qiiefttlon.     Dtmsi  v.  l%t  &eUe,  2  Rke,  229. 

»  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiz.  488.  ^Id.  zzL  826. 
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has  been  admitted  to  show  that  property  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  house 
at  the  time  of  the  firing,  was  afterwards  discovered  in  the  prisoner's  possession. 
Kickman's  case,  2  £ast,  P.  C.  1035.  A  case  is  cited  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
Whiley's  case,  where  a  man  committed  three  borgkries  on  one  night,  and  stole 
a  shirt  at  one  place  and  left  it  at  another,  and  they  were  all  so  connected,  that 
the  court  heard  the  history  of  the  three  burglaries.  Whiley's  case,  2  Leach,  985 ; 
1  New  Rep.  92,  S.  C.  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  at  the  same  trial,  cited  a  case  where 
several  persons  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise  wages,  and  on  the  trial, 
evidence  was  received  of  circumstances  which,  taken  by  themselves,  amounted 
to  substantive  felonies ;  but  as  those  circumstances  were  material  to  the  point  in 
issue,  they  were  admitted  in  evidence.  Id.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
robbing  the  prosecutor,  (by  threatening^  to  accuse  him  of  an  unnatural  offence.) 
For  the  prosecution,  evidence  was  given  of  a  similar  attempt  on  the  following 
evening,  where  the  prisoner  brought  with  him  a  duplicate  pawn-ticket,  for  a  coat, 
which  he  had  obtained  before.  This  evidence  was  objected  to,  as  going  to  es- 
tablish a  distinct  offence,  but  Holroyd,  J.,  received  it  (Wood,  B.,  coinciding  with 
him  as  to  its  admissibility)  on  the  ground  of  its  being  offered  as  confirmatory  of 
the  truth  of  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  as  to  the  transactions  of  the  former  day, 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  these  transactions.  £gerton's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C. 
876.°  Upon  the  same  principle,  viz.  that  the  other  acts  were  explanatory  of  the 
transaction  in  question,  similar  evidence  was  admitted  in  the  following  case : — 
The  prisoner,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  prosecutrix,  was  indicted  for 
stealing  six  shillings.  The  son  of  the  prosecutrix  suspecting  the  prisoner,  had 
[  *83  ]  marked  a  ^quantity  of  money,  and  put  it  into  the  till ;  and  the  prisoner  was 
watched  by  him.  On  the  first  examination  of  the  till  it  contained  lis.  6d,  The 
prosecutrix's  son  having  received  another  shilling  from  a  customer,  put  it  into 
the  till;  and  another  person  having  paid  a  shilling  to  the  prisoner,  he  was 
observed  to  go  to  the  till,  to  put  in  his  hand  and  to  withdraw  it  clenched.  He  then 
left  the  counter,  and  was  seen  to  raise  his  hand  clenched  to  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
The  prosecutrix  was  proceeding  to  prove  other  acts  of  the  prisoner,  in  going  to 
the  till  and  taking  money,  when  it  was  objected  that  this  would  be  to  provt 
several  felonies.  The  objection  being  overruled,  the  prosecutrix's  son  proved, 
that  upon  each  of  the  several  inspections  of  the  till,  after  the  prisoner  had  <^ned 
it,  he  found  a  smaller  sum  than  ought  to  have  been  there.  The  prisoner  having 
been  convicted,  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  an  application  for  staying  the 
judgment,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  confine 
the  prosecutor  to  the  proof  of  one  felony,  or  to  allow  him  to  give  evidence  of  othei 
acts  which  were  all  parts  of  one  entire  transaction.  Ellis's  case,  6  B.  AC.  145.* 
Similar  evidence  was  admitted  in  a  case  of  robbery.  The  prisoners  came  with  a 
mob  to  the  prosecutor's  house,  and  one  of  the  mob  went  up  to  the  prosecutor,  and 
civilly,  and  as  he  believed  with  a  good  intention,  advised  him  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  them,  which  he  did.  To  show  that  this  was  not  bond  fide  ad- 
vice to  the  prosecutor,  but  in  reality  a  mode  of  robbing  him,  it  was  proposed  to 
give  evidence  of  other  demands  of  money  made  by  the  same  mob  at  other  honaeSi 
at  different  periods  of  the  same  day,  when  some  of  the  prisoners  were  present. 
Parke,  J.,  having  conferred  with  Yaughan,  B.,  and  Alderson,  J.,  said,  "  We  are 
of  opinion,  that  what  was  done  by  the  mob,  before  and  after  the  particular  trans- 
action at  the  jMrosecutor's  house,  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  and  when 
any  of  the  prisoners  were  present,  may  be  given  in  evidence."  He  aiterwmrds 
stated  that  the  judges  (it  was  a  special  commission)  had  communicated  with  Lofd 

•  1  Enff.  C.  C.  876.  '  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  ziU.  128. 
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Tenterden,  who  concurred  with  tkem  in  this  opinion.     Winkworth's  etLBe,  4  C. 
k  P.  444.*     See  also  Hogg's  case,  4  G.  &  P.  364/(1) 

It  was  formerly  considered  that  where  there  were  separate  indictments  for  offences 
eoBfldtnting  part  of  the  same  transaction,  evidence  of  an  offence,  which  formed  the 
iobjeet-matter  of  one  indictment,  was  not  admissible  upon  the  trial  of  another. 
Saith's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  633.'  But  it  has  been  subsequently  held  that  there  being 
ttother  indictment  pending  makes  no  difference.  Thus,  where  upon  an  indictment 
ht  felony,  a  matter  which  was  the  subject  of  another  indictment  for  felony  was 
OKDtial  to  the  chain  of  facts  necessary  to  make  out  the  case,  both  felonies  being 
pirts  of  one  transaction,  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  other 
iadictment  might  be  given  in  evidence  without  abandoning  such  other  indictment. 
89di8lniry*8  case,  5  C.  &  P.  155.^  So  upon  an  indictment  for  stabbing,  in  order  to 
identify  the  instrament,  evidence  may  be  adduced  of  the  shape  of  a  wound  given  to 
uwther  person  by  the  prisoner  at  the  same  time,  although  such  wound  be  the  subject 
of  another  indictment.  Per  Gaselee,  J.,  and  Park,  J.,  Fursey's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  81.' 
So  where  there  were  three  several  indictments  against  the  prisoner  for  burning  three 
ricks  which  had  been  set  on  fire  one  immediately  after  the  other,  and  the  prisoner 
was  tried  on  the  third  indictment;  Gumey,  B.,  allowed  an  accomplice  to  give 
eridence  of  the  setting  fire  to  all  the  three  ricks,  as  constituting  '''part  of  the  [  ^84  ] . 
ame  transaction.  Long's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  179.J  Freeman's  case,  post,  tit.  Pra<:(tcey 
S.  P.  Folke's  case,  and  Lea's  case,  post,  tit.  Rape,  And  see  also  Stonyer's  case, 
2  Ross,  by  Greaves,  776. 

So  where  npon  an  indictment  for  robbing  A.,  there  being  another  indictment 
agiinst  them  for  robbing  B.  of  a  watch,  it  appeared  that  A.  and  B.  were  travelling 
in  a  gig,  when  they  were  stopped  and  robbed.  Littledale,  J.,  held  that  evidence 
might  be  given  that  B.  lost  his  watch  at  the  same  time  and  place  that  A.  was  robbed, 
kt  that  evidence  was  not  admissible  of  the  violence  that  was  offered  to  B.  One 
question  in  the  case  was  whether  the  prisoners  were  at  the  place  in  question  when 
A.  was  robbed,  and  as  proof  they  were  so,  evidence  was  admissible  that  one  of  them 
bad  got  something  which  was  lost  there  at  that  time.  Rooney's  case,  7  C.  &  P. 
hVI^  But  where  upon  an  indictment  for  robbing  G.  and  H.,  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoners  attacked  and  robbed  G.  and  H.  when  they  were  walking  together,  Tindal, 
C.  J.,  held  that  the  prosecutor  was  not  bound  to  elect  as  to  the  robbery  with  which 
Ikc  would  proceed,  it  was  all  one  act  and  one  entire  transaction,  the  two  prosecutors 
were  assanlted  and  robbed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  there  was  no  interval  of 
time  between  the  assaulting  and  robbing  of  the  one  and  the  assaulting  and  robbing 
0f  the  other.  If  there  had  been,  the  felonies  would  have  been  distinct,  but  that  was 
lot  80  in  tbe  present  case.     Giddins'  case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  634.^ 

due*  where  evidence  of  other  transactions  u  admissible,  cm  referrihle  to  tJie  point 
m  ume — acts  and  declarations  of  conspirators.'^  Not  only,  as  in  the  cases  before 
mentioned,  may  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  prisoner  himself  on  former  occasions, 

(1)  On  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  in  enTeigling  a  young  girl  fVom  her  mother's  house, 
tad  reciting  the  marriage  ceremony  between  her  and  one  of  the  defendants,  a  subsequent 
etrrying  her  off,  with  force  and  threats,  after  she  had  been  relieTed  on  habeas  corpus,  was 
illowed  to  be  given  in  eridence.     Commonwealth  v.  Hevice  et  al.  2  Yeates,  114. 

On  an  indictment  against  a  man  for  killing  his  wife,  the  prosecutor  has  been  allowed  to 
prove  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  the  prisoner  and  another  woman,  not  to  prove  the 
torput  delicti,  but  to  repel  the  presumption  of  innocence  arising  from  the  conjugal  relation* 
Tbe  State  r.  Watkins,  9  Conn.  47. 

•Eng,  Com.  T^w  Reps.  xix.  4^6.        'Id.  xix.  420.        fid.  xii.  295.        ^Id.  xxiv.  268. 
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be  admitted,  when  referrible  to  the  point  in  issue,  but  also  the  acts  and  declarations 
of  other  persons  with  whom  he  has  conspired,  may,  if  referrible  to  the  issue,  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him. 

In  prosecutions  for  conspiracies,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  where  several 
persons  are  proved  to  have  combined  together  for  the  same  illegal  purpose,  any  act 
done  by  one  of  the  party  in  pursuance  of  the  original  concerted  plan,  and  with 
reference  to  the  common  object,  is  in  the  contemplation  of  law  as  well  as  in  sound 
reason,  the  act  of  the  whole  party;  and,  therefore,  the  proof  of  the  act  will  be 
evidence  against  any  of  the  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  general  conspiracy, 
without  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  prisoner  is  proved  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  particular  transaction.  Phill.  Ev.  210,  8th  ed.(l)  Thus,  on  the 
trial  of  an  indictment  against  several  persons  for  a  conspiracy,  in  unlawfully  assem- 
bling for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent  or  disaffection,  as  the  material  points  for 
the  consideration  of  the  jury  are,  the  general  character  and  intention  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  particular  case  of  the  defendant  as  connected  with  that  general  character,  it 
is  relevant  to  prove,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  bodies  of  men  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  the  meeting,  arranged  and  organized  in  the 
same  manner  and  acting  in  concert.  It  is  relevant  also  to  show,  that  early  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting,  on  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  meeting,  (from 
which  spot  bodies  of  men  came  afterwards  to  the  place  of  meeting)  a  great  number 
of  persons,  so  organized,  had  assembled,  and  had  there  conducted  themselves  in  a 
riotous,  disorderly,  or  seditious  manner.  Hunt's  case,  3  B.  &  A.  573,  574."* 
[  *85  ]  Upon  the  same  principle,  on  the  trial  of  a  similar  indictment,  it  is  *relevant 
to  produce  in  evidence  resolutions  proposed  by  one  of  the  defendants  at  a  large 
assembly  in  another  part  of  the  country,  for  the  same  professed  object  and  purpose 
as  were  avowed  at  the  meeting  in  question ;  and  also,  that  the  defendant  acted  at 
both  meetings  as  president  or  chairman ;  for  in  a  question  of  intention,  it  is  most 
clearly  relevant  to  show,  against  that  individual,  that  at  a  similar  meeting,  held  for 
an  object  professedly  similar,  such  matters  had  passed  under  his  immediate  auspices. 
Hunt's  case,  3  B.  &  A.  577."    See  also  Bedford  v.  Birley,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  87, 88, 91.» 

The  same  rule  is  acted  upon  in  cases  of  treason.  K  several  persons  agree  to 
levy  war,  some  in  one  place  and  some  in  another,  and  one  party  do  actually  appear 
in  arms,  this  is  a  levying  of  war  by  all,  as  well  those  who  were  not  in  arms  as 
those  who  were,  if  it  were  done  in  pursuance  of  the  original  concert;  for  those 
who  made  the  attempt  were  emboldened  by  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  general 
concert,  and,  therefore,  these  particular  acts  are  in  justice  imputable  to  all  the 
rest.  1  East,  P.  C.  97;  Kel.  19,  3  Inst.  9.  "But,  suppose,"  says  Mr.  East, 
<«a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  and  a  plan  of  operations  settled,  and  those  to  whom 

(1)  Commonweal th  v.  Crowninshield,  10  Pick.  497.  American  Fire  Co.  t.  The  U.  States, 
2  Peters,  364.  Snyder  y.  Lafrombroise,  1  Bree.  269.  Commonwealth  v.  Ebcrle,  3  Serg.  & 
Rawle,  9.  Wilbur  ▼.  Strickland,  1  Rawle,  458.  Reitenback  v.  Reitenback,  Id.  362.  Mar- 
tin V.  The  Commonwealth,  2  Leigh,  745.  Gardner  v.  Preston,  2  Day's  Cases.  206.  Collins 
T.  The  Commonwealth,  3  Serg.  and  Rawle,  220.  Ex  parte  Bollroon  &  Swartwout,  4  Crancb, 
75.  Liyermore  v.  Herschell  et  al.  3  Pick.  33.  Rogers  v.  Hall,  4  Watts,  359.  Gibbs  t.  Nedy, 
7  Watts,  305.  Colt  et  al.  v.  Eyes,  12  Conn.  243.  Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  con- 
spiracy where  evidence  has  been  given  which  warrants  the  jury  ta  consider  whether  the 
prisoner  was  engaged  in  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  had  combined  with  others  for  the  same 
illegal  purpose,  any  act  done  or  declarations  made  by  one  of  the  party,  in  pursuance  and 
promotion  of  the  common  object,  are  evidence  ogainst  the  rest;  but  what  one  of  the  party 
may  have  said  not  in  pursuance  of  the  plot,  cannot  be  receivvd  against  the  others.  JState  v. 
SimoMy  4  Strobhart,  266. 
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tiie  execntion  of  them  is  committed  afterwards  see  occasion  to  vary  in  certain 
ptfticalars  from  the  original  plan,  which  is  accordingly  done,  unknown  to  some  of 
the  conspirators ;  yet  I  conceive/'  he  adds,  that  if  the  new  measures  were  conducive 
to  the  same  end,  and  that  in  substance  the  original  conspiracy  were  pursued,  they 
all  remain  responsible  for  each  other's  acts."  1  East,  P.  C.  98.  Vide  post,  tit. 
iocoortet  and  Murder. 

LetUrt  and  writings  also  of  one  of  several  conspirators  are  frequently  offered 
in  evidence  against  others.  In  Stone's  case,  (for  high  treason)  evidence  having 
been  given  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  one  Jackson,  and  to  show  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  transmit  to  the  French  an  account  of  the  disposition  of 
the  ElngUsh,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  called  to  prove 
thai  a  letter  of  Jackson's  containing  treasonable  information  of  the  state  of  this 
eoontry,  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from  abroad.  The  evidence  was  objected 
to,  as  the  letter  was  not  proved  to  have  come  to  the  prisoner's  hands.  But  the 
court  admitted  it,  on  the  authority  of  Tooke's  case  and  Hardy's  case,  the  acts  of 
Jackson  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  being,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the 
lets  of  the  prisoner.  Stone's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  99;  6  T.  K.  627;  26  How.  St. . 
Tr.  1311,  S.  C. 

Papers  found  in  the  custody  of  the  prisoner  are  admissible  in  evidence,  without 
any  proof  of  the  handwriting  being  his.  1  East,  P.  C.  119;  Layer's  case,  6  St. 
Tr.  279. 

The  letters  or  writings  must  appear  to  have  been  written  in  furtherance  of  the 
eoQ^iracy,  and  not  as  a  mere  relation  of  a  past  transaction.  On  the  trial  of 
Hardy,  a  letter  from  Thelwall  to  a  third  person,  not  connected  with  the  con- 
gpiracy,  was  offered  in  evidence,  containing  seditious  songs,  which  the  letter  stated 
to  have  been  composed  and  sung  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  of  which  the  prisoner  and  the  writer  were  proved  to  be 
nembers.  It  being  objected  that  the  letter  was  merely  a  relation  by  the  writer, 
the  majority  of  the  court  decided  against  the  admissibility  of  the  letter.  They 
considered  the  letter  not  as  an  act  done  in  prosecution  of  the  plot,  but  as  a  mere 
narrative  of  what  had  *passed.  "Correspondence,"  said  Eyre,  C.  J.,  [*86] 
"very  often  makes  a  part  of  the  transaction,  and  in  that  case  the  correspondence 
of  one  who  is  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  would  undoubtedly  be  evidence,  that  is,  a 
correspondence  in  furtherance  of  the  plot;  but  a  correspondence  of  a  private 
natoie,  a  mere  relation  of  what  has  been  done,  appears  a  different  thing." 
Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  462,  476. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  letter  of  one  of  several  conspirators 
eridence,  that  it  should  ever  have  reached  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Thus,  in  Stone's  case,  ante,  p.  86,  the  letter  which  was  read  in  evidence 
kad  been  intercepted ;  and  in  Hardy's  case,  a  letter  written  by  the  chairman  of  a 
meeting  in  London,  to  a  delegate  sent  by  that  meeting  into  Holland,  though  never 
leeeived  bj  that  person,  was  allowed  to  be  read  in  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  letter  written  by  one  conspirator  to  another  conspirator,  and  having  relation 
to  tbe  conspiracy,  the  tendency  and  nature  of  which  it  contributed  to  show. 
Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  463,  477. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  distinction  between  writings  or  declarations,  which 
tt«  acts  or  part  of  the  res  gestas,  and  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of  subsequent 
Btalements,  that  the  admissibility  of  writings  often  depend  on  the  time  when  they 
«e  proved  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  co-conspirators;  whether  it  were 
before  or  after  the  time  of  the  prisoner's  apprehension.  Phill.  Ev.  214,  8th  ed. 
Tlere,  after  the  prisoners  had  been  apprehended,  several  letters  directed  to  them 
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were  intercepted  at  the  post-office,  and  were  attempted  to  be  given  in  evidence 
against  them  at  the  trial,  the  court  said,  that  as  they  had  never  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  prisoners,  or  any  way  adopted  by  them,  they  were  inadmissible. 
Hevey's  case,  1  Leach,  235.  In  Hardy's  case,  it  was  proposed  to  give  in  evidence 
certain  writings  found  subsequently  to  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner,  in  the 
possession  of  Martin  and  Thelwall,  persons  charged  with  the  same  conspiracy; 
but  it  was  held  that  as  there  was  no  evidence  to  show- the  existence  of  the  writings 
previous  to  the  prisoner's  apprehension,  or  that  he  was  a  party  to  them,  they  could 
not  be  read.  Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  452.  But  if  there  be  a  presumption 
of  the  previous,  existence  of  the  writing,  it  will  then  be  admissible.  On  the  trial 
of  Watson  for  high  treason,  proof  was  admitted  of  papers  found  in  the  lodging  of 
Watson  the  younger,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  after  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  prisoner,  and  a  witness  stated  that  similar  papers  had  been  shown  to 
him.  Hardy's  case  having  been  cited  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  the  court 
were  clearly  of  opinion  that  these  writings  were  admissible,  since,  in  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  that  the  papers  found  in  the  room  were 
there  previously  to  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner,  a  circumstance  which  very 
materially  distinguished  this  case  from  that  of  Hardy,  where  the  papers  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  persons  after  his  apprehension;  which  persons  might  have 
acquired  the  possession  after  his  apprehension ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  the 
room  in  which  the  papers  were  found  had  been  kept  locked  up  by  one  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  and  secondly,  because  these  papers  had  all  a  reference  to  the  design  and 
plan  of  the  conspiracy  as  detailed  in  evidence.  Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  140.1* 
[  *87  ]  In  the  same  case  evidence  was  given  by  Castles,  an  accomplice,  *that  a 
quantity  of  pikes,  made  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy,  had  been  carried  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  younger  Watson,  and  that  this  was  communicated  to  the  elder 
Watson.  The  latter  was  apprehended  on  the  2nd  December,  and  the  pikes  were 
not  discovered  until  the  5th  of  March.  It  was  objected  that  the  evidence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  pikes  being  after  the  prisoner's  apprehension,  ought  not  to  be 
received;  and  Hardy's  case  was  cited.  But  the  court  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  admissible.  In  the  case  cited,  what  was  offered  to  be  produced  in  evidence 
did  not  exist  before  the  apprehension,^  but  here  the  thing  not  only  existed,  but  had 
been  carried  to  the  house  by  two  of  those  who  had  been  stated  to  be  parties  to  the 
transaction.     Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  187.^ 

Where  letters  and  writings  are  offered  in  evidence  in  these  cases,  it  must  appear 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  they  are  not 
merely  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  party  by  whom  they  were  written.  But  if 
they  be  so  connected,  then  though  they  may  never  have  been  published,  they  are 
admissible  in  evidence.  In  Sidney's  case,  9  How.  St.  Tr.  817,  writings  composed 
several  years  before  the  offence  with  which  the  prisoner  was  charged,  and  never 
published,  were  allowed  to  be  read  in  evidence  against  him,  a  course  clearly  illegal; 
«  but  I  freely  admit,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  « that  had  the  papers  found  in  Mr. 
Sidney's  closet,  been  plainly  relative  to  other  treasonable  practices  charged  in  the 
indictment,  they  might  have  been  read  in  evidence  against  him,  though  not 
published."  Foster,  198;  4  Black.  Com,  80;  1  East,  P.  C.  119.  In  Watson's 
case,  a  paper  containing  questions  and  answers,  found  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
younger  Watson,  and  tending  to  corrupt  the  soldiers,  was  offered  in  evidence;  but 
the  reception  of  this  evidence  was  objected  to,  and  Sidney's  case  was  cited.  Lord 
Ellenborough  observed,  that  where  a  doubt  existed,  his  inclination  was  to  reject  a 
paper  offered  against  a  defendant  in  such  a  case.     That  if  there  had  been  proof  of 
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I  dengn  to  oormpt  the  soldiers  by  written  papers  circulated  amongst  them,  this 
ffoold  have  been  evidence  of  a  paper  to  effectuate  that  purpose^  but  that  the 
contents  of  the  paper  appeared  to  be  of  too  abstract  a  nature,  and  too  little 
connected  with  any  of  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  then  in  evidence.  Abbott,  J., 
distinguished  Sidney's  case.  The  paper  there  was  not  only  then  an  unpublished 
piper,  hat  appeared  to  have  been  composed  several  years  before  the  crime  charged 
to  have  been  committed.  He  entertained  considerable  doubt  upon  the  present 
question,  but  his  opinion  was  that  the  paper  was  too  abstract  in  its  terms  to  be 
idmianble.     Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  145.' 

Not  only  are  the  a/^t*,  and  the  written  letten  and  papers,  of  one  of  several  per* 
ions  engaged  in  the  same  conspiracy,  evidence  against  the  others,  if  done  or  written 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  purpose,  but  his  verbal  declarations  are  equally 
idmissible  under  similar  restrictions.  Any  declarations  made  by  one  of  the  party 
m  pursoance  of  the  common  object  of  the  conspiracy,  are  evidence  against  the  rest 
of  the  party,  who  are  as  muAi  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  said  or  done  by 
their  associates  in  carrying  into  effect  the  concerted  plan,  as  if  it  had  been  pro- 
nooneed  by  their  own  voice,  or  executed  by  their  own  hand.  These  declarations 
are  of  the  nature  of  acts ;  they  are  in  reality,  acts  done  by  the  party,  and  generally 
they  are  far  more  mischievous  than  acts  which  consist  only  in  corporal  agency. 
All  oonsoltations  ^therefore  carried  on  by  one  conspirator,  relative  to  the  [  *88  ] 
general  design,  and  all  conversations  in  his  presence,  are  evidence  against  another 
ooospirator,  though  absent.  1  Fhill.  Ev.  95,  7th  ed.  The  effect  of  such  evidence 
mnst  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  whether  the  party  was  attending 
to  the  conversation,  and  whether  he  approved  or  disapproved ;  still  such  oonversa- 
tioQs  are  admissible  in  evidence.  Per  Eyre,  C.  J.,  Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr. 
7(^.  In  Lord  Greorge  Gordon's  case,  the  cry  of  the  mob,  being  part  of  the  trans- 
letion,  was  held  to  be  admissible  against  the  prisoner.  21  How.  St.  Tr.  535. 
And  upon  the  same  principle,  the  expressions  of  the  mob  in  the  Sacheverell  riots, 
that  they  designed  to  pull  down  the  meeting-houses,  were  admitted  in  evidence. 
Bamaree's  case,  15  How.  St.  Tr.  552. 

Coies  where  evidence  of  other  transtictions  is  admissible,  as  re/errtble  to  the  point 
»  ittue—<uifni8sible /or  prisoner  as  well  a>s  for  prosecution,'^  Evidence  of  other 
tcts  and  declarations  of  the  prisoner,  as  it  is  admissible  for  the  prosecution,  under 
the  restrictions  above  stated,  so  it  is  also  admissible  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  On 
a  charge  of  murder,  for  instance,  expressions  of  good  will,  and  acts  of  kindness  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  towards  the  deceased,  are  always  considered  important 
eridenoe,  as  showing  what  was  his  general  disposition  towards  the  deceased )  from 
which  the  jury  may  be  led  to  conclude  that  his  intention  could  not  have  been  what 
the  charge  imputes.  Fhill.  Ev.  491,  8th  ed.,  1st  vol.  p.  470,  9th  ed.  So  ante- 
cedent menaces  may  be  given  in  evidence,  to  show  the  prisoner's  malice  against  the 
deceased,  see  post,  p.  96.  So  on  the  trial  of  an  information  against  the  proprietor 
<^  a  newspaper,  for  a  seditious  libel,  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that  the  defendant 
had  a  right  to  have  any  parts  of  the  same  paper,  upon  the  same  topic  with  the 
Bbel,  or  fiurly  connected  with  it,  read,  though  locally  disjoined  from  the  libel. 
Paasages,  hia  lordship  observed,  of  the  same  paper,  tending  to  show  the  intention 
tod  mind  of  the  defendant  with  respect  to  the  specific  paragraph,  must  be  very 
material  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Lambert's  case,  2  Campb.  398.  In  a 
eaae  of  arsoii,  where  it  was  opened  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  that  evidence 
would  he  given  of  expressions  of  ill-will  used  by  the  prisoner  to  the  prosecutor, 
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'illuunsy  J.)  held,  that  the  priBoner's  counsel  might  croBs-examine  the  proBecator, 
I  Bhow.  that  other  persouB  had  also  used  expressions  of  ill-will  towards  him. 
.tallard's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  263.* 

As,  in  trials  for  conspiracies,  whatever  the  prisoner  may  have  done  or  said,  at 
inj  meeting  alleged  to  he  held  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  is  admissible  in 
eridenee  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  against  him  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
other  part  of  his  conduct  at  the  same  meetings,  will  be  allowed  to  be  proved  on 
his  behalf;  for  the  intention  and  design  of  a  party  at  a  particular  time  are  best 
explained  by  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  his  conduct  at  that  time,  and  not 
merely  from  the  proof  of  a  single  and  insulated  act  or  declaration.  Phill.  Ev.  499, 
8th  ed.  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  conspiracy  was  brought  into  overt  act, 
at  meetings,  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  Walker.  His  counsel  was  allowed  to 
ask,  whether  at  those  times  he  had  heard  Walker  utter  any  word  inconsistent  with 
[  *89  1  the  duty  of  a  good  subject.  He  was  also  allowed  ^to  inquire  into  the 
general  declarations  of  the  prisoner  at  the  meetings,  and  whether  the  witness  had 
heard  him  say  any  thing  that  had  it  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace.  Ibid.  23  How. 
St  Tr.  1131 ;  31  Id.  43. 

The  acts  and  declarations  of  a  prisoner,  given  in  evidence  in  his  favour,  ought 
to  be  connected,  both  in  point  of  subject-matter  and  of  time,  with  the  acts  or 
declarations  proved  against  him.  See  Phill.  Ev.  500, 8th  ed.  In  the  two  following 
eases,  however,  great  latitude  was  allowed  on  trials  for  high  treason.  Where  the 
overt  act  charged  was,  that  the  prisoner,  to  compass  the  king's  death,  conspired 
with  others  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people,  &c. ;  the  prisoner's  counsel  was 
allowed  to  ask  the  witness  whether,  he/ore  (Jie  time  of  the  conventiony  he  had  ever 
heard  from  the  prisoner  what  his  objects  were,  and  whether  he  had  at  all  mixed 
himself  in  the  business.  Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  1097.  So  in  Home 
Tookc's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  61 ;  25  How.  St.  Tr.  545,  evidence  having  been  given 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of  several  publications  containing  republican  doctrines 
and  opinions,  which  had  been  distributed  by  the  prisoner  during  the  period  assigned 
in  the  indictment  (for  high  treason)  for  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  the  prisoner 
offered  to  put  in  a  book,  written  by  him,  expressive  of  his  veneration  for  the  king 
and  constitution ;  this  was  objected  to  as  being  antecedent  to  the  period  of  the 
oonspiracy,  and  not  relating  to  the  particular  transaction.  After  argument,  the 
book  was  admitted,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  reference  to  the  proof  given  in  support 
of  the  charge,  to  rebut  the  idea,  that  a  reform  in  Parliament  was  a  pretence  made 
by  the  prisoner,  and  that  his  real  object  was  to  overturn  the  government.  The 
•oundncss  of  this  decision  has  been  doubted  by  Lord  EUenborough,  who  said,  that 
if  the  point  should  ever  occur  before  him,  it  would  become  his  duty  seriously  to 
consider  whether  such  evidence  should  be  admitted.  Lambert's  case,  2  Camp. 
409.  In  the  following  case,  a  more  strict  limit  was  placed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  acts  and  declarations  of  a  prisoner.  On  the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  a 
witness  was  asked  by  his  counsel  on  cross-examination,  as  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  prisoner  on  the  nujht  \iefore  the  meeting  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  with  respect 
to  which,  such  evidence  had  been  produced.  The  question  was  overruled,  and 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  that  as  the  counsel  for  the  crown  had  given  evidence  of  what 
the  prisoner  said  at  the  meeting  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
might  show  the  whole  connection  of  what  the  prisoner  said,  besides,  at  that  meeting, 
but  that  they  could  not  go  into  evidence  of  what  he  said  on  an  antecedent  day. 
21  Uow.  St.  Tr.  542.     So  in  Hanson's  case,  on  the  charge  of  promoting  a  riot,  the 
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prwoner's  oounsel  was  not  allowed  to  prove  what  he  had  said  privately  to  a  friend, 
prerionslj  to  his  going  to  the  place  of  riot^  respecting  his  motives  in  going  thither. 
31  How.  St.  Tr.  1281. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  to  defraud,  the  written  correspond- 
ence cf  the  defendant,  with  another  of  the  conspirators  relating  to  a  transaction  in 
qa^tion  was  allowed  to  be  read,  in  order  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  deceived 
by  his  correspondent,  and  was  not  a  participator  in  the  fraud.  Per  Best,  J.,  "I 
think  them  admissible ;  for  what  the  parties  say  at  the  time  is  evidence  to  show 
how  they  acted."     Whitehead's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  67.* 

*  Cases  where  evidence  of  other  transactions  is  admissible  as  referrible  [  90  ] 
to  the  point  in  issue — cumulative  offences."]  Where  the  offence  is  a  cumulative 
one,  consisting,  itself,  in  the  commission  of  a  number  of  acts,  evidence  of  those 
Tarioos  acts  so  far  from  being  inadmissible,  is  essential  to  the  proof  of  the  charge. 
Thus  on  an  indictment  against  the  defendants  for  a  conspiracy  to  cause  themselves 
to  he  believed  persons  of  large  property,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  tradesmen  ; 
afler  proof  of  a  representation  to  one  tradesman,  evidence  was  offered  of  a  repre- 
sentation to  another  tradesman  at  a  different  time,  and  admitted  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  said  that  cumulative  instances  were  necessary  to  prove  the  offence, 
and  that  the  same  sort  of  evidence  was  allowed  on  an  indictment  for  barratry. 
Roberts's  case,  1  Camp.  399.(1) 

Cases  where  evidence  of  other  transactions  is  admissible  as  referrible  to  the  point 
in  issue — -guilty  knowledge.']  In  various  cases  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a  guilty 
knowledge  in  the  prisoner,  with  regard  to  the  transaction  in  question;  and  for 
this  purpose  evidence  may  be  given  of  circumstances  not  connected  with,  though 
in  some  measure  relative  to,  the  particular  offence,  in  order  to  raise  a  presumption 
of  a  guilty  knowledge  in  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed.  On 
this  ground,  evidence  of  other  offences  of  the  same  kind,  committed  by  a  prisoneri 
though  not  charged  in  the  indictment,  is  admissible  against  him. 

This  evidence  most  commonly  occurs  in  cases  of  indictments  for  uttering  forged 
instruments,  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  and  false  coin,  knowing  it  to  be  counter- 
feit, in  which  the  guilty  knowledge  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  offence. (2) 
The  prisoner  was  charged  with  uttering  a  Bank  of  England  note,  knowing  it  to 
be  forged ;  evidence  was  offered  for  the  prosecution,  that  the  prisoner  had  uttered 
mother  forged  note  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  hand,  and  with  the  same 

- 

(1)  In  an  action  for  a  oonspiraoy  to  defraud  A.,  by  falsely  representing  B.  to  be  a  man  of 
credit,  eTidence  that  such  representations  were  made  to  others,  in  consequence  of  which  such 
other  persons  made  the  same  representations  to  A.,  is  admissible.  Gardner  t.  Preston,  2  Day's 
Cases,  205.  To  prove  fraud  apainst  the  defendant,  a  transaction  between  him  and  a  third 
person,  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  one  in  question,  may  be  given  in  evidence.  Snell  et  al.  t. 
Moses  et  al.,  1  Johns.  99.  See  also  Rankin  v.  Black  well,  2  Johns.  Cas.  198.  In  an  indict- 
meDt  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  it  is  allowable  to  prove  that  the  same  pretences 
were  used  to  another.  Collins's  case,  4  Rogers's  Reo.  143.  Where  a  party  is  charged  with 
fraod  in  a  particular  transaction,  evidence  may  be  offered  of  similar  previous  ftraudulent 
tnnsactions  between  him  and  third  persons:  and  wherever  the  intent  or  guilty  knowledge  of 
A  party  is  material  to  the  issue  of  a  case,  collateral  facts  tending  to  establish  such  intent  or 
knoirledgo  are  proper  evidence.     Bottomley  v.  The  United  States,  1  Story,  185. 

(2)  On  an  indictment  for  passing  a  counterfeit  silver  dollar,  knowingly,  evidence  that  de- 
fendant had  counterfeited  other  dollars,  was  held  not  admissible.  State  v.  Odel,  2  Const. 
R«p.  758.  But  on  an  indictment  for  counterfeiting  money,  evidence  of  possession  of  instru- 
ttenta  of  coining  is  admissible.     State  v.  Antonio,  Id.  776. 

*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  toI.  xi.  816. 
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materials,  three  months  preceding,  and  that  two  ten  pound  notes  and  thirteen 
one  pound  notes  of  the  same  fabrication,  had  been  found  on  the  files  of  the  company, 
on  the  back  of  which  there  was  the  prisoner's  handwriting,  but  it  did  not  appear 
when  the  company  received  them.  The  evidence  was  admitted,  but  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  majority  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  admissible,  subject  to  observation,  as  to  the  weight  of  it,  which  would  be 
more  or  less  considerable,  according  to  the  number  of  the  notes,  the  distance  of 
the  time  at  which  they  had  been  put  off,  and  the  situation  of  life  of  the  prisoner, 
80  as  to  make  it  more  or  less  probable,  that  so  many  notes  could  pass  through  his 
hands  in  the  course  of  business.  BalFs  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  132  j"  1  Campb.  324. 
8.  C.(2)  The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  uttering  bank  notes,  knowing  them  to 
be  forged.  The  trial  took  place  in  April,  and  to  prove  their  guilty  knowledge, 
evidence  was  given,  that  in  February  they  had  uttered,  on  three  several  occasions, 
forged  bank  notes  to  three  different  persons,  and  that  on  being  asked  at  each  place 
for  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  they  gave  false  names  and  addresses ;  and  the 
court  was  of  opinion  that  this  evidence  was  admissible.  Lord  Ellcnborough  said, 
that  it  was  competent  to  the  court  to  receive  evidence  of  other  transactions,  though 
they  amounted  to  distinct  offences,  and  of  the  demeanor  of  the  prisoner  on  other 
[  *91  ]  occasions,  from  which  it  might  *fairly  be  inferred  that  the  prisoner  was 
conscious  of  his  guilt,  whilst  he  was  doing  the  act  charged  upon  him  in  the  indict- 
ment. Heath,  J.,  said,  "  the  charge  in  this  case  puts  in  proof  the  knowledge  of 
the  person,  and  as  that  knowledge  cannot  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction  itself,  it  must  necessarily  be  collected  from  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances."    Whiley's  case,  2  Leach,  983 ;  1  New  Rep.  92,  S.  C. 

Not  only  is  evidence  of  the  act  of  passing  other  forged  notes  admissible  to 
prove  i\k\  prisoner's  guilty  knowledge,  but  proof  of  his  general  demeanor  on  a 
former  occasion  will  be  received  for  the  same  purpose. (3)  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  forging  and  knowingly  uttering  a  bank  note,  and  the  question  was 
whether  the  prosecutor,  in  order  to  show  that  the  prisoner  knew  it  to  be  forged, 
might  give  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  evidence,  that  is,  whether  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner  on  one  occasion,  the  jury  might  not  infer  his  knowledge  on 
another,  and  all  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  such  evidence  ought  to  be  received. 
Tattershairs  case,  cited  by  Lord  EUenborough,  2  Leach,  984. 

It  has  been  decided  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  other  forged  notes  should  be 
of  the  same  description  and  denomination  as  the  note  in  question. (1)  The  point 
was  doubted  in  the  following  case.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1812,  a  bl.  Bank  of  England  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 
To  show  the  guilty  knowledge,  it  was  proved  that  about  six  weeks  previously  to 
the  time  in  question,  the  prisoner  had  tendered  a  IZ.  Leicester  Bank  note,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  forged,  but  was  not  produced  on  the  trial ;  that  on  the  4th  of 


(2)  The  State  v.  Houston,  1  Bayley,  800.  Martin  t.  The  Commonwealth,  5  Leigh,  707. 
Bat  the  notes  mast  be  produced,  or  proved  to  be  destroyed,  or  in  the  prisoner's  possession 
and  not  produced  on  notice.  People  v.  Lagrille,!  Wheeler's  C.  C.  416.  Helm's  case,  1 
Bogers's  Reo.  46.  Case  of  Smith  et  al.,  4  Id.  166.  So  in  accordance  with  the  text,  if  the 
passing  of  the  other  note  be  at  a  remote  period,  it  is  not  sufficient.  Dougherty's  case,  8  Id. 
148.  But  proof  of  the  scienter  is  not  admissible,  before  the  principal  charge  is  establii^ed. 
Jones's  case,  6  Id.  86. 

(3)  Eridence  of  a  prisoner's  endeavours  to  engage  a  person  to  procure  for  him  counterfeit 
money ;  of  his  declared  intention  to  become  acquainted  with  a  counterfeiter,  and  to  remove 
to  a  place  near  Ms  residence,  is  admissible  on  a  prosecution  for  passing  a  counterfeit  note  tc 
prove  the  scienter.    Commonwealth  v.  Finn.  6  Rand.  701. 

(1)  See  The  People  y.  Lagrille,  1  Wheeler's  C.  0.  415. 

«  1  £ng.  C.  C.  182. 
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JbIj,  1812,  he  passed  a  forged  2L  Bank  of  England  note  (which  was  produced)  ; 
thai  at  the  latter  end  of  Novemher,  1812,  he  tendered  a  5/.  Bank  note,  supposed 
to  be  forged,  but  not  produced  at  the  trial ;  and  that  again  in  November  he  paid 
iwij  a  21.  Bank  note  (not  produced),  but  supposed  to  be  forged ;  being  convicted, 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  taken  on  this  evidence,  and  they  held,  that  as  evidence 
had  been  left  to  tlie  jury  as  of  forged  notes,  which  were  not  proved  to  have  been 
forged,  the  prisoner  should  be  recommended  to  mercy.  Some  of  the  judges  seemed 
to  think,  that  if  these  bills  had  been  clearly  proved  to  be  forged  bills,  yet  being 
bills  of  a  different  description  and  denomination  from  that  on  which  the  prisoner 
hid  been  indicted,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  given  in  evidence ;  and  some  of 
their  lordships  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  distance  of  time  was  not  too  great. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  this  case,  it  is  said,  quaere^  whether  these  are 
not  chiefly  subjects  of  observation.  Millard's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  245.^  The  prisoner 
vas  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  5/.  Bank  of  Ireland  note.  To  show  guilty 
knowledge,  it  was  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  the  uttering  by  the  prisoner  of 
two  forged  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  Ball  &  Co.,  bankers  in  Dublin.  This 
evidence  being  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  notes  were  of  a  different  de- 
scription, Littledale,  J.,  without  hesitation  overruled  the  objection,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  convicted.  Kirkwood's  case,  1  Lcwin,  C.  C.  103,  and  see  Hodgson's 
ease.  Id.  103,  post,  p.  93.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering 
a  note  in  the  Polish  language.  In  support  of  the  scienter  the  prosecutor  gave 
eridence  of  the  particulars  of  a  meeting  at  which  the  prisoner  agreed  with  the 
prosecutor  (who  was  an  agent  of  the  Austrian  governmont,  ^and  had  been  [  *92  ] 
8»it  over  to  endeavour  to  detect  persons  implicated  in  the  forgery  of  Austrian 
Botes)  to  make  him  1,000  Austrian  notes  for  fifty  florins.  This  evidence  was  ob- 
jected to  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  as  it  was  a  transaction  relative  to  notes  of  a 
different  description  from  the  notes  in  the  indictment,  besides  which  no^Austrian 
notes  were  in  fact  made.  Littledale,  J.,  however,  admitted  the  evidence,  and  the 
prisoner  was  found  guilty,  but  judgment  was  respited,  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
might  be  taken,  who  held  the  evidence  admissible.  Ball's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  470  ;* 
7  C.  4  P.  426,  429.« 

It  appears,  that  by  the  Scotch  law  evidence  of  other  forged  notes  is  admissible, 
though  they  be  not  of  the  same  description  as  those  forged.  «  The  most  important 
circumstance,"  says  an  eminent  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  «  and  which 
is  generally  per  se,  decisive  as  to  guilty  knowledge,  is  if  other  forged  notes  are 
ibond  on  the  prisoner.  If  four  or  five  forged  notes,  and  especially  forgeries  on  the 
Btme  bank  with  that  uttered,  are  found  on  the  prisoner,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
form  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  he  is  a  dealer  in  these  dangerous  instruments, 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  disposing  of  them.  This  will  amount  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  the  other  forged  concealed  in  his  possession,  as  in  his  hat,  in  a  concealed 
pocket,  sewed  between  his  coat  and  the  lining,  or  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
weight  of  this  circumstance,  always  great,  must  be  diminished,  if  the  notes  found 
OQ  him  were  no  wise  concealed,  and  were  exhibited  by  him  without  ^y  suspicious 
drcumstanees  or  appearance  of  conscious  guilt."  AlHson  on  the  Prmc.  of  the  CrL 
Law  of  Scotland,  420. 

Though  evidence  of  the  uttering  of  other  forged  notes  may  be  given  to  show  guilty 
knowledge,  yet  what  was  said  at  another  time  by  the  prisoner  respecting  those 
titterings,  is  inadmissible.  Where  evidence  to  this  effect  was  tendered,  Bay  ley,  J., 
•topped  it,  and  said,  «  The  prosecutor  is  at  liberty  to  show  other  cases  of  the  prisoner 
karing  ottered  forged  notes,  and  likewise  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  uttering  theoL 

'  Eng.  C.  C.  i.  246.  ^  id.  U.  470.  «  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxii.  509. 
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But  what  he  said  or  did  at  another  time,  collateral  to  such  other  utterings,  cannot 
be  given  in  eyidence ;  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  prisoner  can  be  prepared  to  con- 
tradict it."     Phillips's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  105. 

Whether,  where  the  other  forged  note,  the  issuing  or  possession  of  which  is 
proposed  to  be  given  in  evidence,  in  proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  is  the  subject,  at 
the  time,  of  another  indictment,  it  is  admissible  in  evidence,  was  formerly  doubted ; 
see  ante,  p.  88 ;  though  upon  principle  there  appears  to  be  no  objection  to  the 
reception  of  such  evidence.  In  one  case,  where  such  evidence  was  tendered, 
Yaughan,  B.,  refused  to  receive  it ;  Smith's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  633  /  but  in  another 
case,  where  the  objection  was  taken,  Littledale,  J.,  without  hesitation  overruled  it, 
and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  Kirkwood's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  103.  See  also 
Martin's  case,  Ibid.  104.  Josiah  Aston's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  407.  Lewis's 
case,  Archb.  Cr.  Law,  365,  8th  ed.  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering 
forged  notes  of  the  Edinburgh  Bank,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  the 
uttering  by  the  prisoner  of  certain  forged  notes  of  the  Paisley  Bank  (which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  separate  prosecution),  to  show  guilty  knowledge,  Hullock,  B.,  said, 
that  he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence,  observing,  that  if 
[  *93  ]  the  prisoner  had  been  *indicted  for  uttering  the  Edinburgh  notes  only, 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  His  own  opinion  was  in  favor  of  receiving  the 
evidence,  but  many  of  the  judges  had  great  doubts  about  it.  Hodgson's  case, 
1  Lewin,  C.  C.  103.  In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  above,  see  Salisbury's  case, 
Furseys  case,  and  Long's  case,  &c.,  ante^  p.  83,  which  establish  that  such  evidence 
is  admissible. 

The  possesgion  also  of  other  forged  notes  by  the  prisoner  is  evidence  of  his 
guilty  knowledge.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  bill  of  exchange  upon 
Sir  James  Esdaile  and  Co.,  knowing  it  to  be  forged.  It  was  proved,  that  when  he 
was  apprehended,  there  were  found  in  his  pocket-book  three  other  forged  bills, 
drawn  upon  the  same  parties.  On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion, 
that  these  forged  bills  found  upon  the  prisoner  at  his  apprehension,  were  evidence 
of  his  guilty  knowledge.  Hough's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  121.»  In  order,  however, 
to  render  such  evidence  admissible,  it  must  be  proved  that  ihe  other  notes  were 
forged,  and  they  ought  to  be  produced.(l)  Millard's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  245,*  ante, 
p.  91;  Cooke's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  586;*'  and  see  Forbes's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  224,*  post, 
tit.  Forgery.  In  Phillip's  case,  ante,  p.  92,  where  the  other  note  had  been  destroyed, 
Bayley,  J.,  doubted  whether  any  facts  relating  to  it  were  admissible,  but  received 
the  evidence.  It  would  seem  that  presumptive  evidence  of  forgery,  as  that  the 
prisoner  destroyed  the  note,  ought  to  be  received.  PhilL  Ev.  494,  8th,  1st  vol. 
p.  478,  9th  ed.  (n). 

On  the  trial  of  indictments  for  uttering  or  putting  off  counterfeit  coin,  knowing 
it  to  be  counterfeit,  it  is  the  practice,  as  in  cases  of  forgery,  to  receive  proof  of 
more  than  one  uttering,  committed  by  the  party  about  the  same  time,  though  only 
one  uttering  be  charged  in  the  indictment.  1  Russ.  85;  2  Russ.  697.  In  Whiley's 
case,  (see  ante,  p.  91,)  it  was  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  argument, 
that  upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  bad  money,  the  proof  is  always  exclusively 
confined  to  the  particular  uttering  charged  in  the  indictment.  Upon  this,  Thomp- 
son, B.,  observed,  « As  to  the  case  put  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  of  uttering  bad 
money,  I  by  no  means  agree  in  their  conclusion,  that  the  prosecutor  cannot  give 

--  ■  —  —     ■ 

(1)  The  State  v.  Hooper,  2  Bailey,  87. 
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eridenoe  of  another  uttering  on  the  same  day^  to  prove  the  guilty  knowledge. 
Such  other  uttering  cannot  be  punished,  until  it  has  become  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  charge ;  but  it  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
prisoner  that  the  money  was  bad.  If  a  man  utter  a  bad  shilling,  and  fifty  other 
\aA  shillings  are  found  upon  him,  this  would  bring  him  within  the  description  of 
&  common  utierer ;  but  if  the  indictment  do  not  contain  that  charge,  yet  these 
circamstanceB  may  be  given  in  evidence  on  any  other  charge  of  uttering,  to  show 
that  he  uttered  the  money  with  a  knowledge  of  its  being  bad/'     2  Leach,  986. 

Also  proof  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  in  such  other  utterings  (as  for  example  that 
he  passed  by  different  names)  is  for  the  same  reason  clearly  admissible.  See 
Tatterahall's  case,  ante,  p.  91 ;  Phillip's  case,  ante,  p.  92.  Such  evidence,  far 
from  being  foreign  to  the  point  in  issue,  is  extremely  material ;  for  the  head  of  the 
offence  charged  upon  the  prisoner  is,  that  he  did  the  act  with  knowledge ;  and  it 
Yookl  seldom  be  possible  to  ascertain  under  what  circumstances  the  uttering  took 
place,  (whether  from  ignorance  or  with  an  intention  to  commit  *fraud,  [  *94  ] 
without  inquiring  into  the  demeanor  of  the  prisoner  int  he  course  of  other  trans- 
ictions.     Phill.  Ev.  495,  8th  ed.,  473,  9th  ed. 

It  was  held  by  Bay  ley,  J.,  that  evidence  coidd  not  be  given,  of  what  the  pri- 
soner said  at  a  time  collateral  to  a  former  uttering,  in  order  to  show  that  what  he 
»id  at  the  time  of  such  former  uttering  was  false.     Phillip's  case,  ante,  p.  92. 

With  regard  to  the  guilty  knowledge  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  it  is  laid 
down,  that  buying  the  goods  at  a  lower  value  than  they  are  worth,  is  presumptive 
eTidence  that  the  buyer  knew  they  were  stolen.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  216 ;  2  East,  P. 
C.  765.  Where  upon  an  indictment  for  receiving,  it  appeared  that  the  articles 
had  been  stolen,  and  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  at  several  dis- 
tinct times;  the  judge,  after  compelling  the  prosecutor  to  elect  upon  which  act 
of  receiving  he  would  proceed,  told  the  jury  that  they  might  take  into  their  con- 
aderation  the  circumstance  of  the  prisoner  having  the  various  articles  of  stolen 
property  in  her  possession,  and  pledging,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  them  at  various 
times,  as  an  ingredient  in  coming  to  a  determination,  whether  when  she  received 
the  articles,  for  which  the  prosecutor  elected  to  proceed,  she  knew  them  to  have 
been  stolen.     Dunn's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  150.^ 

Evidence  of  facts  subsequent  to  the  offence  charged — hou>  far  admissible  to  prove 
ffuUty  knowledges^  It  may  be  thought  that  collateral  evidence  of  facts,  occurring 
Boon  after  the  offence  with  which  a  prisoner  is  charged,  may  sometimes  afford  as 
reasonable  a  presumption  of  guilty  knowledge  as  when  the  facts  occurred  at  some 
time  before  the  offence ;  Phill.  Ev.  495,  8th,  Ist  vol.  p.  474,  9th  ed. ;  but  it  would 
seem  from  the  cases  that  where  evidence  is  given  of  collateral  circumstances  to 
show  the  prisoner's  guilty  knowledge,  it  must,  in  general,  appear  that  those  circum- 
stances occurred  previously  to  the  commission  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is 
charged.  Thus  on  an  indictment  for  forging  a  bank  note,  a  letter  purporting  to 
come  from  the  prisoner's  brother,  and  left  by  the  postman,  pursuant  to  the  direction, 
at  the  prisoner's  lodgings,  after  he  was  apprehended,  and  during  his  confinement, 
but  never  actually  in  his  custody,  cannot  be  read  in  evidence  against  him.  Huet's 
CMC,  2  Leach,  820.  So  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  bank  note,  to  show 
the  guilty  knowledge,  the  prosecutors  offered  to  prove  the  uttering  of  another 
forg^  note  five  weeks  after  the  uttering,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  indictment ; 
but  the  court  (Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  Thompson,  C.  B.,  and  Lawrence,  J.,)  held  that 

<  2  Eng.  C.  C.  150. 
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the  evidence  was  not  admissible,  unless  the  latter  nttering  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  principal  case,  or  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  notes  were 
of  the  same  Tnanu/acture.  Tavemer's  case,  Carr.  sup.  195,  1st  ed.,  4  C.  &  P. 
413/  (n)  S.  G.  Where  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  bill  with  a  forged  accept- 
ance, knowing  it  to  be  forged,  it  being  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
guilty  knowledge,  to  give  in  evidence  other  forged  bills  of  exchange  predtely 
nmilar,  with  the  same  drawers'  and  acceptors'  names,  uttered  by  the  prisoner, 
about  a  month  after  the  uttering  of  the  bill  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  Mr. 
Justice  Guselee,  after  consulting  Alexander,  C.  B.,  was  disposed  to  allow  the  evi- 
dence to  be  received,  but  said  that  he  would  reserve  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the 
[  *9b  ]  judges,  *upon  which  the' counsel  for  the  prosecution  declined  to  press  the 
evidence.     Smith's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  441.' 

Cases  where  evidence  of  oiJver  transactions  m  c^missihle  when  referrihle  to  the 
point  in  issue — questions  of  intenX,'^  As  evidence  of  other  facts  is  admissible 
when  those  facts  tend  to  prove  the  point  in  issue,  as  to  show  the  identity,  or  to 
establish  the  proximity  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  in  question,  (vide,  ante,  p.  82) 
80  where  the  inteni  of  the  prisoner  forms  part  of  the  matter  in  issue,  evidence 
may  be  given  of  other  facts,  not  in  issue,  provided  they  tend  to  establish  the 
intent  of  the  prisoner  in  committing  the  act  in  question.  Thus  on  an  indictment 
for  maliciously  shooting,  evidence  was  given  that  the  prisoner,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  shooting  with  which  he  was  charged,  intentionally  shot  at 
the  prosecutor.  It  was  suggested  that  this  was  evidence  of  two  distinct  felonies ; 
but  Burrough,  J.,  said  it  was  unavoidable  in  this  case,  as  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  one  continued  transaction  in  the  prosecution  of  the  malicious  intent  of  the 
prisoner;  aod  the  judges  held  that  the  evidence  was  rightly  admitted. (1)  Yoke's 
case,  E.USS.  &  Ey.  581.' 

So  on  a  charge  of  sending  a  threatening  letter,  other  letters  written  by  the 
prisoner,  both  before  and  after  that  in  question,  may  be  read  in  evidence  as  serving 
to  explain  the  letter  upon  which  he  is  indicted.  Eobinson's  case,  2  East.  P.  C. 
1110;  2  Leach,  749,  S.  C.  So  subsequent  declarations  by  the  prisoner  of  the 
meaning  of  the  letter  are  admissible.  Tucker's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  134.**  So  on  an 
indictment  for  threatening  to  accuse  a  person  of  an  abominable  crime,  if  the 
expressions  used  are  equivocal,  the  jury  may  connect  them  with  what  was  said 
afterwards  by  the  prisoners  when  taken  into  custody.  Per  Parke,  J.,  Kain's  case, 
8  C.  &  P.  187.^  See  also  Egerton's  case,  and  Winkworth's  case,  ante,  pp. 
82,  83. 

Evidence  of  the  murder  of  one  person  may  be  given  upon  the  trial  for  the  murder 
of  another  person,  if  such  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  prisoner  might  have  had 
%  motive  arising  out  of  the  other  murder  for  committing  the  murder  with  which  he 
is  charged.  Upon  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  one  Hemmings,  it  was  opened  that 
great  enmity  subsisted  between  Parker,  the  rector  of  a  parish,  and  his  parishioners^ 
and  that  the  prisoner  had  used  expressions  of  enmity  against  the  rector,  and 
had  said  he  would  ^ve  50^.  to  have  him  shot,  and  that  the  rector  was  shot  by 
Hemmings,  and  that  the  persons  who  had  employed  him,  fearing  they  should  1>e 
discovered  as  having  hired  him  to  murder  the  rector,  had  themselves  muidered 
— -^— ^— ^— ^^—      ^-^^^  '  ^^— »^ 

(1)  In  treason,  where  defBndant  had  enlisted  under  the  enemy,  proof  was  admitted  that  he 
had  attempted  to  prerail  on  another  to  enlist,  to  show  the  quo  animo.  Beep.  t.  Malin, 
1  Dall.  83. 

•  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zix.  449.        '  Id.  zix.  448.        f  1  Eng.  C.  C.  601.        >>  2  Id.  184. 

*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxxiT.  847. 
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HenmingB,  and  that  Hemmings'  bones  had  been  found  in  a  bam  occupied  by  the 
priaooer  at  Uie  time  of  the  murders.  After  evidence  had  been  given  of  declarations 
of  tiie  prisoner,  showing  that  he  entertained  malice  against  the  rector,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  show  that  Hemmings  was  the  person  by  whom  the  rector  was  murdered, 
it  wu  objected  that  this  was  not  admissible,  as  the  rector's  death  was  not  the  subject 
of  the  present  inquiry.  Littledale,  J.,  « I  think  that  I  must  receive  the  evidence. 
On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  is  put  thus — that  the  prisoner  and  others  employed 
Henmings  .to  murder  Mr.  Parker,  and  that  he  being  detected,  the  prisoner  and 
odiers  then  murdered  Hemmings  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  their  own  guilt.  Now 
to  isoertain  whether  or  not  that  was  so  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
^reeeive  evidence  respecting  the  murder  of  Mr.  Parker."  Clewes's  case,  [  *96  ] 
4C.4P.  221J 

Upon  the  same  principle  in  actions  for  libels  or  words,  evidence  of  other  libels  or 
words  may  be  given  to  show  the  animus  of  the  defendant,  whether  the  words  be 
qK)keB  before  or  after  those  in  question.  Charlton  v.  Barrett,  Peake,  22 ;  Rutsell 
T.  Maoquister,  1  Camp.  49,  (n) ;  Stuart  v.  Lovell,  2  Stark.  95,^  where  Lord  £llen- 
borooghy  C.  J.,  observed,  that  subsequent  publications  would  be  admissible  in  the 
caie  of  an  indictment  to  show  the  intent  of  the  party. 

So  the  dedarattong  of  a  prisoner  made  at  a  former  time  are  admissible,  where 
they  tend  to  prove  the  intent  of  the  party  at  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence« 
Thos  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  evidence  of  former  grudges  and  antecedent 
nenaces  may  be  given  to  show  the  prisoner's  malice  against  the  deceased.  2  Phill. 
£t.  498,  8th  ed.,  1  vol.  p.  476,  9th  ed.  So  in  treason,  what  was  said  by  the  prisoner 
with  respect  to  what  was  passing' at  the  time  of  the  transaction  laid  as  tiie  overt  act, 
nuj  be  received  in  evidence  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  to  show  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  transaction.    Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  134.^ 

Emdence  of  the  character  of  the  proiecutor.]     Where  the  prosecutor  appears  as 
one  of  the  witnesses,  evidence  of  his  character,  with  regard  to  veracity,  will  be 
admitted  as  in  the  case  of  other  witnesses.     Vide  post.     And  in  some  particular 
eases,  where  the  character  of  the  prosecutor  is  mingled  with  the  transaction  in 
question,  it  forms  a  point  material  to  the  issue,  and  may  consequently  be  inquired 
into.     Thus  in  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  rape,  evidence  that  the  woman  had  a 
bad  character  previously  to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  is  admissible;  and  the 
same  principles  apply  with  regard  to  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  a  rape.     Per  Hohroyd,  J.,  Chirke's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  244;™  Phill.  Ev, 
489, 8th  ed.,  1st  voL  p.  468, 9th  ed.     But  in  these  cases  general  evidence  of  character 
<mly  is  admissible  and  not  evidence  of  particular  facte.     Id.     Thus  where,  on  an 
iiMhctment  for  a  rape,  the  prosecutrix  was  asked  whether  she  had  not  before  had 
eooneuon  with  other  persons,  and  with  a  particular  person  named  ?     The  judges 
held  that  the  witness  was  not  bound  to  answer  these  questions,  as  they  tended  to 
criminate  and  disgraoe  herself;  and  evidence  having  been  offered  to  prove  that  the 
prosecutrix  had  had  connexion  with  a  man  before  this  charge,  the  judges  also 
determined  that  this  evidence  was  properly  rejected.     Hodgson's  case,  Euss.  &  Ry. 
211.*    See  also  Martin's  case,  and  Baker's  case,  post,  tit  Rape.     Mr.  Phillipps 
observes  on  this  case  (Ist  voL  p.  496),  that  the  evidence  was  held  inadmissible  «  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  the  prosecutrix  could  not  be  prepared  to  answer  evidence  of 
particular  &ct0.     Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  that  the  question  of  the  woman's 
chastity  is  not  directly  in  issue  upon  such  charges,  as  it  is  in  actions  for  crim.  con.  and 
seduction.     The  determination  of  this  question  may,  however,  afford  a  material 

i£ng.  c.  L.  B.  xix.  354.     ^Id.  ui.  2G1.      »Id.  iii.  282.     -Id.  iii.  884.     » 1  Eng.  C.  C.  211. 
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inference  as  to  the  tmth  of  the  charge;  and  the  alleged  objection  to  the  evidenoe  is 
in  some  degree  obviated  by  the  power,  as  in  actions  of  seduction,  of  producing  general 
evidence  of  good  character  in  reply."  However,  in  Barker's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  589,* 
on  a  trial  for  rape,  Park,  J.,  (after  consulting  Mr.  Justice  James  Parke)  allowed 
the  prisoner's  counsel  to  ask  the  prosecutrix,  with  a  view  to  contradict  her,  whether 
[  ""97  ]  '''since  the  alleged  offence,  she  had  not  walked  in  the  town  of  Oxford  to  look 
out  for  men,  and  whether  she  had  not  walked  in  high-street  with  a  woman  reputed 
to  be  a  common  prostitute.  And  the  following  case  seems  to  decide  that  not  only 
may  the  prosecutrix  be  asked  as  to  particular  facts,  but  that  they  may  be  proved, 
should  she  deny  them.  The  prosecutrix  having  denied  on  cross-examination  that 
she  was  acquainted,  or  had  had  connection  with  several  men  named,  and  shown  to 
her  at  the  time  she  was  questioned,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  proposed  to  call 
these  persons  to  contradict  her.  Their  evidence  was  objected  to  as  inadmissiblei 
and  Hodgson's  case,  ante;  p.  96,  was  cited.  Coleridge,  J.,  after  consulting  Erskine, 
J.,  said  that  neither  he  nor  the  learned  judge  had  any  doubt  on  the  question.  It 
is  not  immaterial  to  the  question  whether  the  prosecutrix  has  had  this  connection 
against  her  consent  to  show  that  she  has  permitted  other  men  to  have  connection 
with  her,  which  on  her  cross-examination  she  has  denied.  The  witnesses  were 
accordingly  examined,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Robins's  case,  2  Moo.  &  K. 
512. 

Evidence  is  admissible  that  the  prosecutrix  had  formerly  been  connected  -with  the 
prisoner.  2  Stark.  Ev.  216,  2d  ed.,  citing  Hodgson's  case,  supra;  and  a  case,  cor. 
Wood,  B.,  York  Sum.  Ass.  1812,  3  Stark.  Ev.  952,  3d  ed.,  citing  R.  v.  Aspinall, 
cor.  Hullock,  B.,  York  Spr.  Ass.  1829. 

Where,  on  a  trial  of  an  indictment  for  an  assault,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape, 
the  prosecutrix  was  asked,  on  cross-examination,  whether  she  had  not  been  twice  in 
the  house  of  correction  many  years  ago,  and  she  admitted  that  she  had;  Holroyd, 
J.,  held  that  a  witness  might  be  examined  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  as  to  her 
situation  and  conduct  since,  in  order  to  repel  the  inference  which  might  be  drawn 
from  her  former  misconduct.     Clark's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  241. ^ 

Evidence  of  the  character  of  the  prisoner, "j  In  trials  for  high  treason,  for  felony, 
and  for  misdemeanors  (where  the  direct  object  of  the  prosecution  is  to  punish  the 
offence),  the  prisoner  is  always  permitted  to  call  witnesses  to  his  general  character; 
and  in  every  case  of  doubt,  proof  of  good  character  will  be  entitled  to  great  weight.  (1) 
2  Phill.  Ev.  490,  8th  ed.;  Ist  vol.  p.  469,  9th  ed.  The  rule  does  not  extend  to 
actions  or  informations  for  penalties,  as  to  an  information  for  keeping  false  weights. 
Attorney  General  v.  Bowman,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  532. (n.)  To  admit  such  evidence  in 
that  case  would  be  contrary  to  the  true  line  of  distinction,  which  is  this,  that  in  a 
direct  prosecution  for  a  crime  it  is  admissible,  but  where  the  prosecution  is  not 
directly  for  the  crime,  but  for  the  penalty,  it  is  not.  If  evidence  of  character  were 
admissible  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  character  in  every 
charge  of  fraud  upon  the  excise  and  custom-house  laws.  Per  Eyre,  C.  J.,  Ibid. 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  prisoner's  general  character  ought  manifestly  to  bear  some 
analogy  and  reference  to  the  charge  against  him.  On  a  charge  for  stealing,  it  would 
be  irrelevant  and  absurd  to  inquire  into  the  prisoner's  loyalty  or  humanity;  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  inquire  into  his  honesty  and 
punctualty  in  private  dealings.     Such  evidence  relates  to  principles  of  moral  conduct, 


(1)  Commonwealth  y.  Hardy,  2  Mass.  817. 
0  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xiv.  467.  p  Id.  iiL  838. 
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wWch,  however,  ihey  might  operate  on  other  occasions,  would  not  be  likely  to  operate 
OD  that  which  alone  is  the  subject  of  inquiry;  it  would  not  afford  the  least  presump- 
tioD  that  the  prisoner  might  not  *have  been  tempted  to  commit  the  crime  [  *98  1 
for  which  he  is  tried,  and  is,  therefore,  totally  inapplicable  to  the  point  in  question. 
The  inquiry  must  also  be  as  to  the  ^e^iera/ character;  for  it  is  the  general  character 
ilone  which  can  afford  any  test  of  general  conduct,  or  raise  a  presumption  that  the 
pOBon  who  had  nudntained  a  fair  reputation  down  to  a  certain  period,  would  not 
tlien  begin  to  act  a  dishonest,  unworthy  part.  2  Phill.  Ev.  490,  8th  ed. ;  1st  vol. 
p.  469,  9th  ed.  Proof  of  particular  transactions  in  which  the  defendant  may  have 
been  concerned,  is  not  admissible  as  evidence  of  his  general  good  character.  It 
frequently  happens  that  witnesses,  after  speaking  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
prisoner's  character,  state  their  own  personal  experience  and  opinion  of  his  honesty; 
Wt  when  this  statement  is  admitted,  it  is  rather  from  favour  to  the  prisoner  than 
strictly  as  evidence  of  general  character.     Id. 

In  cases  where  the  intention  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  offence,  a  wider 
nope  is  allowed.  On  a  charge  of  murder,  for  instance,  expressions  of  goodwill  and 
Mts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  towards  the  deceased  are  always 
considered  important  evidence.  1  Phill.  Ev.  470.  So  evidence  of  antecedent 
noenaces  is  admissible  against  the  prisoner,  ante,  p.  96. 

<^It  has  been  usual,''  says  a  very  sensible  writer,  <<to  treat  the  good  character  of 
tfie  party  accused  as  evidence  to  be  taken  into  consideration  only  in  doubtful  cases. 
Juries  have  generally  been  told  that  where  the  facts  proved  are  such  as  to  satisfy 
their  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  character,  however  excellent,  is  no  subject 
far  their  consideration;  but  that  when  they  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the 
party,  they  may  properly  turn  their  attention  to  the  good  character  which  he  has 
received.  It  is,  however,  submitted  with  deference,  that  the  good  character  of  the 
party  accused,  satisfactorily  established  by  competent  witnesses,  is  an  ingredient 
which  ought  always  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  together  with 
the  other  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  nature  of  the  charge,  and  the 
eridence  by  which  it  is  supported,  will  often  render  such  ingredient  of  little  or  no 
avail;  but  the  more  correct  course  seems  to  be,  not  in  any  case  to  withdraw  it  from 
eonaideration,  but  to  leave  the  jury  to  form  their  conclusion  upon  the  whole  of  the 
eridence,  whether  an  individual  whose  character  was  previously  unblemished,  has 
or  has  not  committed  the  particular  crime  for  which  he  is  called  upon  to  answer."  (2) 
2  Ruse,  by  Greaves,  786. 

The  prosecutor  cannot  enter  into  evidence  of  the  defendant's  bad  character,  unless 
the  latter  enable  him  to  do  so,  by  calling  witnesses  in  support  of  his  good  character, 
and  even  then  the  prosecutor  cannot  examine  as  to  particular  facts.  B.  N.  P.  296. 
Hurd  V.  Martin,  Gowp.  331. 

It  is  not  usual  to  cross-examine  witnesses  to  the  character  of  a  prisoner,  unless 
the  counsel  have  some  definite  charge  to  which  to  cross-examine  them.  Per 
Alderson,  B.,  Hodgkiss's  case,  7  C  &  P.  298.<»    See  further,  post,  tit.  Practice. 

(2)  Good  character  in  a  dear  case  will  be  of  no  avail.  Freeland's  case,  1  Rogers's  Rec.  82. 
People  T.  Kirby,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  64.  The  State  v.  Wells,  1  Coxe,  424.  Commonwealth 
▼.  Hardj,  2  Mass.  817.  It  is  in  case  of  doubtful  facts,  or  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  of 
guilt  arising  from  the  possession  of  stolen  articles,  that  a  good  character  proved  in  court  ia 
of  most  effect.     Stats  v.  Ford,  8  Strobhart,  617. 

If  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  the  defendant  introduces  evidence  of  his  good  character, 
prior  to  the  alleged  eommiaaion  of  the  crime  charged,  it  is  competent  to  the  government  to 
prove  that  subMquently  to  that  time,  hia  character  has  been  bad.  I^$  CommonweaUk  j. 
SaekeU,  22  Pick.  894. 

4  Eng  Com.  Law  Reps.  xzxH.  516. 
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General  rtUeJ]  A  general  rale  gOTeming  the  application  of  evidence  to  the 
points  in  dispute  on  any  issue,  is  that  it  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  substance 
of  the  issue.    PhilL  Ev.  845,  8th  ed. 

Under  the  present  head  will  be  considered  the  guanttt^  of  evidence  required  in 
support  of  particular  averments  in  indictments,  and  consequent  thereupon,  the 
doctrine  of  variances.  Upon  the  latter  subject,  it  is  said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that 
greater  strictness  is  required  in  criminal  prosecutions  than  in  civil  cases;  and  that  in 
the  former  a  defendant  is  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  nicer  exceptions.  Beech's 
case,  1  Leach,  134.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this  distinction  is 
grounded  upon  sound  principles,  and  whether  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  rules 
of  evidence  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  greater  number  of  the  cases  on  this  subject  may  be  classed  under  the  two 
heads  of  divisible  and  descriptive  averments. 

Divmble  averments — mfficient  to  prove  what  constitutes  an  offence.'^  It  is  a 
distinction  (or  rather  principle)  which  runs  through  the  whole  criminal  law,  that  it 
is  enough  to  prove  so  much  of  the  indictment  as  shows  that  the  defendant  has 
committed  a  substantive  crime  therein  specified.  (1)  Per  Lord  EUenboroughi 
Hunt's  case,  2  Campb.  585.  So  it  was  said  by  the  court,  in  HoUingberry's  case, 
4  B.  &  C.  329,^  <<In  criminal  cases  it  is  sufficient  for  the  prosecutor  to  prove  so 
much  of  the  charge  as  constitutes  an  offence  punishable  by  law." 
[  *100  ]  *The  offence,  however,  of  which  the  defendant  is  convicted  (except 
in  the  cases  of  felonies,  including  assaults,  see  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  post,)  must  be 
of  the  same  class  with  that  with  which  he  is  charged.  Thus,  upon  an  indictment  for  a 
felony,  in  stealing  a  parchment,  it  appearing  that  it  concerned  the  realty,  and  that 
the  prisoner  could  not,  therefore,  be  convicted  of  the  felony,  it  was  wrgod  that  he 

(1)  A  failure  to  prove  an  unnecessary  aTerment  cannot  vitiate  an  indictment  good  witlioiit 
the  aTerment    U.  States  t.  Vickerj,  1  Har.  &  Johns.  i27. 

»  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  x.  846. 
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might  reoeiye  judgment  as  for  a  trespaea,  and  for  this  the  Year  Book,  2  H.  7,  10 
tod  22,  Cro.  Car.  332;  Kel.  29;  Cro.  Jac.  497;  1  And.  361;  and  Dalt.  821, 
were  cited;  but  the  court,  having  observed  upon  diese  cases,  and  shown  that  they 
vere  repngnant  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  principles  of  justice,  directed  the 
prisoner  to  be  discharged.     Westbeer's  case,  1  Leach,  14;  2  Str.  1183,  S.  C. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  petit  treoion,  if  the  killing  with  malice  was  proved, 
bat  not  with  such  circumstances  as  to  render  the  offence  petit  treason,  the  prisoner 
might  8^  haTe  been  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder  upon  that  indictment.  Swan's 
case,  FoBter,  104.  So  upon  an  indictment  for  murder ^  the  prisoner  may  be  con- 
ricted  of  manslaughter.  Oilb.  £v.  269.  Macalley's  case,  9  Hep.  67,  b.;  Co. 
litt.  282,  a.  And  where  a  man  was  indicted  on  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  1,  for  stab- 
bing, contra  formam  statuUi,  it  was  held  that  the  jury  might  acquit  him  upon  the 
itatute,  and  find  him  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  common  law.  Harwood's  case. 
Style,  86;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  802. 

Where  a  man  is  indicted  for  burglary  and  larceny,  the  jury  may  find  him 
guilty  of  the  simple  felony,  and  acquit  him  of  the  burglary.  (2)  2  Hale,  P.  C.  302. 
So  where  the  indictment  was  for  a  burglary  and  larceny,  and  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  40<.,  in  a  dwelling-house,  (12  Ann.  c. 
7,  repealed  by  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,)  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  by  this  ver- 
dict the  prisoners  were  ousted  of  their  clergy,  the  indictment  containing  every 
charge  that  was  required  by  the  statute.  Withal's  case,  1  Leach,  89;  2  East. 
P.  C.  515,  stated  post.  So  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house, 
persons  therein  being  put  in  fear,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  the  simple 
krcenj.     Etherington's  case,  2  Leschy  671 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  635,  stated  post.  (3) 

Again,  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  robbery,  he  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  larceny, 
and  not  guilty  of  the  robbery.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  302.  And  in  all  cases  of  larceny, 
where,  by  statute,  circumstances  of  aggravation  subject  the  offender  to  a  higher 
poniahment,  on  failure  in  the  proof  of  those  circumstances,  the  prisoner  may  be 
eonvicted  of  the  simple  larceny.  Thus,  on  an  indictment  for  horse  stealing  under 
a  statute,  the  prisoner  may  be  found  guilty  of  a  simple  larceny.  Beaney's  case, 
Ross,  k  By.  416,^  see  post,  p.  103.  But  where  upon  an  indictment  for  robbery 
from  the  person,  a  special  verdict  was  found,  stating  facts,  which  in  judgment  of 
kw,  did  not  amount  to  a  taking  from  the  person,  but  showed  a  hux)eny  of  the 

(2)  State  T.  Grbham,  1  Hayw.  12. 

(3)  On  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  there  may  be  a  conviction  of  an 
ftssaolt  simply.  State  t.  Coy,  2  Atk.  181.  Stewart  ▼.  State,  5  Ohio,  242.  Bat  on  an  in- 
fietment  for  murder,  there  cannot  be  a  eonviction  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  nor 
?iee  Ten*.  Commonwealth  ▼.  Roby,  12  Pick.  496.  (But  see  Cooper's  ease,  16  Mass.  187, 
where  on  an  indictment  for  a  rape,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent,  &c.) 
5or  of  petit  larceny  on  an  indictment  for  horse  stealing.  State  v.  Spurgin,  1  M'Cord,  252. 
Nor  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  can  there  be  a  conviction  for  receiving,  ftc.  Rubs  t 
The  State,  1  Black,  891.  See  The  SUte  v.  Shepard,  7  Conn.  54.  State  v.  Taylor,  2  Bailey, 
49.  A  defendant  cannot  be  convicted  of  an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  offence  charged  in 
the  indictment,*  unless  the  lesser  offence  is  included  in  the  allegations  of  the  indictment. 
The  State  r.  Shoemakery  7  Miss.  177.  Under  an  indictment  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent 
to  kni,  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  a  simple  assault  and  battery.  Tfie  State  v.  Stethnan, 
7  Post.  495.  Under  an  indictment  with  intent  to  commit  murder  or  mayhem,  the  defendant 
cannot  be  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  bodily  iiyury.  Carpenter  v.  The 
People,  4  Scam.  197.  Under  an  incUctment  for  procuring  an  abortion  of  a  quick  child,  which 
it  a  felony  by  statute,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  if  the  child  were  not 
quick.  Tke  People  v.  Jackson,  8  Hill,  92.  So  on  an  indictment  for  rape,  one  may  be  found 
guilty  of  incest.  The  Commonwealth  v.  Goodhue,  2  Mete.  193.  So  on  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter,  one  may  be  found  guilty  of  an  assault  and  battery.  7'he  Commonvealih  v. 
J>rum,  19  Pick.  479.     The  Commonwealth  v.  Hope,  22  Pick.  1. 

» 1  Eng.  C.  C.  416. 
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party's  goods;  yet  as  the  only  doubt  referred  to  the  court  by  the  juiy  was,  whether 
the  prisoners  were  or  were  not  guilty  of  the  felony  or  robbery  charged  against 
them  in  the  indictment,  the  judges  thought  that  judgment,  as  for  larceny,  could 
not  be  given  upon  that  indictment,  but  remanded  the  prisoners  to  be  tried  upon 
another  indictment.     Frances's  case,  2  East.  P.  G.  784. 

In  misdemeanors  as  well  as  in  felonies  the  averments  of  the  offence  are 
divisible.  Thus,  in  an  information  for  a  libel,  it  was  stated  that  the  defendants 
[  *101  ]  compoiedf  printed  and  published  the  libel;  the  proof  ^extended  only  to 
the  publication;  but  Lord  Ellenborough  held  this  to  be  sufficient.  Hunt's  case,  2 
Campb.  584. 

Where  an  indictment  charges  that  the  defendant  did  and  caused  to  be  done  a 
certain  act,  as  forged  and  cause  to  be  forged,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  either ,  one  or 
the  other.  Per  Lord  Mansfield,  Middlehurst's  case,  1  Burr.  400.  Per  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Hunt's  case,  2  Campb.  285. 

So  upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  under  fidse  pretences,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  whole  of  the  pretence  charged,  proof  of  part  of  the  pretence, 
and  that  the  money  was  obtained  by  such  part,  is  sufficient.  Hill's  case,  Russ. 
&  Ry.  190.« 

So  upon  an  indictment  for  perjury  it  is  sufficient  if  any  one  of  the  assignments 
of  perjury  be  proved.  Rhodes's  case,  2  Raym.  886.  So  on  an  indictment  for 
conspiring  to  prevent  workmen  from  continuing  to  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
a  conspiracy  to  prevent  one  workman  from  working.  Bykerdike's  case,  1  M.  & 
Rob.  179. 

By  the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  (see  post)  on  the  trial  of  any  felony,  where  the 
crime  charged  shall  include  an  assault,  the  jury  may  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the 
felony,  and  find  him  guilty  of  an  assault,  if  the  evidence  warrant  such  finding. 

With  regard  to  the  value  and  extent  of  the  property  as  to  which  the  offence  has 
been  committed,  the  averments  in  the  indictment  are  divisible.  Thus,  if  a  man  be 
indicted  for  stealing  goods  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  the  jury  may  find  him 
guilty  of  stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  sixpence,  and  where  the  distinction  between 
grand  and  petty  larceny  existed,  this  would  have  rendered  the  prisoner  guilty 
of  the  latter  only,  though  charged  with  the  former.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  302.(1) 
Whatever  quantity  of  articles  may  be  stated  in  an  indictment  for  larceny  to  have 
been  stolen,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  if  any  one  of  those  articles  be  proved 
to  have  been  feloniously  taken  away  by  him.  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
under  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  for  that  he,  being  a  post-boy  and  rider,  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  post-office,  feloniously  stole  and  took  from  a  letter  a  bank  post-bill, 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  100/.,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  40/.,  and  a  promissory  note  for 
20/.,  and  it  was  not  proved  that  the  letter  contained  a  bill  of  exchange  for  100/. : 
the  prisoner  being  convicted,  it  was  held  by  the  judges  that  the  statement  in  the 
indictment  not  being  descriptive  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  offence,  the  conviction  was 
right.     Ellin's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  188.* 

In  the  same  manner  upon  an  indictment  for  extortion,  alleging  that  the  defendant 
extorted  twenty  shillings,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  extorted  one  shilling. 
Per  Holt,  J.,  1  Lord  Raym.  149.  So  upon  an  indictment  on  the  9  Ann.  c.  14, 
B.  5,  for  winning  more  than  10/.  at  one  sitting,  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  the 
defendant  might  be  convicted  of  winning  a  less  sum  than  that  stated  in  the  indict- 


(1)  Poindexter's  case,  6  Rand.  668.    State  v.  Wood,  1  Rep.  Const.  Ct  29. 
«  1  Eng.  C.  C.  190.  *  1  Id.  188. 
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neot,  though  it  would  have  been  otherwise  if  the  prosecutor  had  averred  that  the 
defendant  had  won  bills  of  exchange  of  a  specified  amount.  Hill's  case,  1  Stark. 
N.  P.  369.« 

Where  in  an  indictment  for  embezzling,  it  was  averred  that  the  prisoner  had 
embezzled  divers,  to  wit^  two  bank  notes  for  one  pound  each^  and  one  bank  note 
for  two  pounds,  and  the  evidence  was  that  he  had  embezzled  one  pound  notes  only, 
this  was  held  sufficient.     Carson's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  303.' 

On  an  indictment  charging  several  persons  with  an  ofifence,  any  one  may 
*be  convicted.  But  they  cannot  be  found  guilty  separately  of  separate  [  *102  ] 
parts  of  the  charge.  Where  A.  and  B.  were  indicted  under  the  statute  of  Anne 
hr  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  6^.  10s.,  and  the  jury  found  A. 
guilty  as  to  a  part  of  the  articles  of  the  value  of  6/.,  and  B.  guilty  as  to  the  residue, 
the  judges  he^  that  judgment  could  not  be  given  against  both ;  but  that,  on  a 
pardon  or  nolle  prosequi  as  to  B.,  it  might  be  given  against  A.  Hempstead's  case, 
RusB.  &  By.  344.« 

K  it  be  necessary  to  prove  a  prescription  in  an  indictment,  such  prescription 
must  be  proved  to  the  whole  extent  laid.  R.  v.  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  4  Camp. 
189. 

Divisible  averments — intent."]  Where  the  intent  of  the  prisoner  furnishes  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  offence,  and  several  intents  are  laid  in  the  indictment,  each 
of  which,  together  with  the  act  done,  constitutes  an  offence,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
one  intent  only.  Thus  on  an  indictment  charging  the  defendant  with  having 
pabhshed  a  libel  of  and  concerning  certain  magistrates,  with  intent  to  defame 
those  magistrates,  and  also  with  a  malicious  intent  to  bring  the  administration  of 
justice  into  contempt,  Bayley,  J.,  informed  the  jury,  that  if  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  defendant  had  published  the  libel  with  either  of  those  intentions,  they 
ooght  to  find  him  guilty.  Evans's  case,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  35.^  So  where  the  indict- 
ment charged  the  prisoner  with  having  assaulted  a  female  child,  with  intent  to 
abuse,  and  carnally  to  know  her,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  assaulted  the 
child  with  intent  to  abuse  her,  but  negatived  the  intention  carnally  to  know  her ; 
Holroyd,  J.,  held,  that  the  averment  of  intention  was  divisible,  and  the  prisoner 
received  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  twelve  months.  Dawson's  case,  3  Stark. 
N.  P.  62.» 

Where  an  intent  is  unnecessarily  introduced  into  an  indictment,  it  may  be 
rejected.     Jones's  case,  2  B.  &  Ad.  611.J     See  post,  p.  109. 

Descriptive  averments-^property  stolen  or  injured,"]  Where  a  person  or  a  thing, 
necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  an  indictment,  is  described  with  circumstances  of 
greater  particularity  than  is  requisite,  yet  those  circumstances  must  be  proved, 
otherwise  it  would  not  appear  that  the  person  or  thing  is  the  same  as  that  described 
in  the  indictment.  (1) 

With  regard  to  the  thing  upon  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 

(1)  An  iDdictraent  for  coining,  alleged  possession  of  a  die  made  of  iron  and  steel.  In  fact, 
it  w«8  made  of  zinc  and  antimony.  The  variance  was  held  fatal.  Dorsett's  case,  5  Rogers's 
Rec.  77.  An  allegation  in  an  indictment,  which  is  not  impertinent  or  foreign  to  the  cause 
must  be  proved  ;  though  a  prosecution  for  the  offence  might  bo  supported  without  such 
allegation.  U.  States  v.  Porter,  8  Day>  Cases,  283  The  Court  will  be  more  strict  in  re- 
quiring proof  of  the  matters  alleged  in  a  criminal  than  in  a  civil  case.     Ibid. 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  Keps.  u.  426.     '  1  Eng.  C.  C.  303.    « 1  Id.  844.     »>  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiv.  151. 
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niitted,  if  a  man  were  to  be  charged  with  stealing  a  Uaek  horae,  the  aUegaticm  of 
colour,  although  unDecessaryy  yet  being  descriptive  of  that  which  is  material^  could 
not  be  rejected.  8  Stark.  £v.  1531, 1st  ed.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing 
four  live  tame  turkeys.  It  appeared  that  he  stole  them  alive  in  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  killed  them  there,  and  carried  them  into  Hertf(»tlshire,  where  he  was 
tried.  The  judges  held  that  the  word  live  in  the  description,  could  not  be  rejected- 
88  surplusage,  and  as  the  prisoner  had  not  the  turkeys  in  a  live  state  in  Hertford- 
shire, the  charge  as  laid  was  not  proved,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.  And 
Holroyd,  J.,  observed,  that  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  dead  animal,  should  state 
that  it  was  dead ;  for  upon  a  general  statement,  that  a  party  stole  the  animal,  it  is 
to  be  intended  that  he  stole  it  alive.  Edward's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  497.^ 
[  *103  ]  The  following  cases  have  occurred  of  variances  in  the  description  of  *ani- 
mals.  On  an  indictment  upon  the  15  €ko.  2,  c.  34,  which  menti^ed  both  cowt 
and  heifersj  it  was  held  that  a  beast  two  years  and  a-half  old,  which  had  never 
had  a  calf,  was  wrongly  described  as  a  cow.  Cook's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  616, 
1  Leach,  105.  On  an  indictment  for  stealing  two  colUy  it  appeared  that  the  one 
was  a  mare  four  years  old,  and  the  other  a  yearling  mare  ot  filly.  The  witnesses 
said,  that  animals  of  this  description,  when  as  young  as  those  in  question,  were 
according  to  the  usual  language  of  the  country,  called  colts,  and  some  of  the  jurors  , 
said  that  mares  or  fillies  are  generally  called  colts,  until  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old.  The  prisoner  being  convicted  of  the  simple  larceny,  the  judges  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  for  simple  larceny  was  correct,  but  as 
colls  were  not  mentioned  eo  nomine  in  the  statute  (1  Ed.  6,  c.  12 ;  2  Ed.  6,  o.  33), 
the  judges  could  not  take  notice  that  they  were  of  the  horse  species,  and  conse- 
quently clergy  was  not  taken  away.  B&mey's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  416.*  The 
prisoner  being  indicted  under  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  for  killing  <<  certain  cattle,  to 
wit,  one  mare;''  the  evidence  was,  that  the  animal  was  a  colt,  but  of  which  sex 
did  not  appear ;  the  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  words,  <<  a  certain  mare,"  though  under  a  videlicet,  were  not 
surplusage,  and  that  the  animal  proved  to  have  been  killed,  being  a  colt  generally 
without  specifying  its  sex,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  killing  a  mare. 
Chalkley's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  258.»(1) 

Where  a  statute  mentions  only  the  grown  animal,  the  young  is  included,  and  it 
is  no  variance  to  describe  the  young  animal  as  if  it  had  been  the  grown  animal. 
Thus,  upon  an  indictment  on  the  2  &  3  Ed.  6,  which  mentioned  the  words 
<<  horses,  geldings,  and  mares,"  it  was  held  that  foals  and  fillies  were  included  in 
those  words,  and  that  evidence  of  stealing  a  mare  filly,  supported  an  indictment 
for  stealing  a  mare.  Welland's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  494.*^  But  where  the  statute 
(15  Greo.  2,  c.  34,  and  see  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  25,)  specified  lambs  as  well  a« 
sheep,  and  the  indictment  was  for  stealing  sheep,  proof  that  they  were  lambs,  was 
held  to  be  a  variance.  Loom's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  G.  160.*  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  judges  held,  that  an  indictment  under  the  7  &  8.  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  25, 
for  stealing  a  sheep,  is  not  supported  by  proof  of  stealing  an  ewe,  because  the 
statute  specifies  both  ewes  and  sheep.  Puddifoot's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  247.' 
That  decision,  however,  would  appear  to  be  overruled  by  M^Cully's  case,  2  Lew. 
C.  C.  272 ;  2  Moo.  C.  C.  34.  There  the  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner 
slaughtered  a  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcass.     There  was  no  evidence  to 


(1)  Id  larceny  of  a  gray  horne^  proof  that  it  was  a  gray  gelding^  the  variance  hold  fatal. 
Hooker  t.  The  State,  4  Ohio,  850. 

k  1  Eng.  C.  C.  497.      » 1  Id.  416.      -  1  Id.  268.       »  1  Id.  404.      »  2  Id.  160.       p  2  Id.  247. 
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fihoir  whither  the  animal  was  a  wether  or  a  ewe.  For  the  prisoner  it  was  con- 
teukd^  on  the  authority  of  the  above  case,  that  the  prosecutor  Vas  bound  to  prove 
the  sex.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  point  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  a  large  majority  of  whom  held  that  the  word  <<  sheep''  must  be  taken 
to  include  both  aexes,  notwithstanding  the  words  ram,  ewe,  &c.,  are  mentioned  in 
the  statute,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.  See  the  observations  on  this  case  in 
2  RoBB.  by  Greaves,  139,  where  it  is  said  <<  that  it  may  admit  of  some  doubt  whether 
this  decision  is  not  at  variance  with  several  well  established  rules  in  the  construe- 
tioQ  of  statutes/' 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  <<six  handkerchiefs,''  and  it 
ippeared  in  evidence,  that  the  handkerchiefs  were  all  in  one  *piece,  not  [  ^104  ] 
separated  from  one  another,  but  that  they  were  described  in  the  trade  as  so  many 
handkerchiefs^,  it  was  held  to  be  no  variance. (1)  Nibb's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  25.* 
Where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  bank  note,  the  note  was  described  as  being 
iigned  5y  A.  Hooper,  for  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
tad  no  evidence  was  given  of  the  signature  of  Hooper,  the  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  statement  <<  signed  A.  Hooper,"  required  some  evidence  of  the  signature 
being  by  him.     Craven's  case,  Euss.  &  Ry.  14.'(2) 

Descriptive  averments — the  name  of  the  prosecutor  or  party  injured."]  The 
name,  both  Christian  and  surname,  of  the  person  in  whom  the  property  is  vested, 
which  has  been  stolen,  &c.,  or  upon  whom  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been 
committed,  is  matter  of  description,  and  must  be  proved  as  laid.  But  if  the  name 
of  the  prosecutor  be  that  by  which  he  is  usually  called  and  known,  it  is  sufficient. 
The  prisoner  was  tried  for  stealing  the  goods  of  Mary  Johnson.  The  prosecutrix 
stated,  that  her  original  name  was  Mary  Davis,  but  that  she  had  been  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Johnson  for  the  last  five  years,  and  that  she  had  not  taken 
the  name  of  Johnson  for  concealment  or  fraud ;  the  judges  were  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  time  the  prosecutrix  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  warranted 
her  being  so  called  in  the  indictment,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Norton's 
eatse,  Russ.  &  Ry.  510."  So  in  a  late  case,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
stealing  the  goods  of  Richard  Pratt,  and  it  appeared  that  his  name  was  Richard 
Jeremiah  Pratt,  but  he  was  equally  well  known  by  the  name  of  Richard  Pratt, 
it  was  ruled  that  the  indictment  was  sustained.  Anon.  6  C.  &  P.  408  ;*  see  also 
Berriman's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  601.*  Where  in  an  indictment  a  boy  was  called  D., 
.  and  he  stated  that  his  right  name  was  D.,  but  that  most  persons  who  knew  him 
ealled  him  P.,  and  that  his  mother  had  married  two  husbands,  the  first  named  P. 
aod  the  second  D.,  and  that  he  was  told  by  his  mother  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
latt^,  and  that  she  used  always  to  call  him  D. ;  Williams,  J.,  after  consulting 
Alderson,  B.,  held  that  the  evidence  that  the  boy's  mother  had  always  called  him 
B.  must  be  taken  to  be  conclusive  as  to  his  name,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
rightly  described  in  the  indictment.  Williams's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  298.^  Upon  an 
indictment   for   the  murder  of  a  bastard  child,  described  in  the  indictment  as 


fl)  The  acceptation  of  the  name  of  property  governs  the  description.     Case  of  Reed  et  al., 
2  Rogers's  Rec.  168.     Commonwealth  v.  Wentz,  1  Ashmead,  269. 

(2)  A  charge  that  defendant  set  up  and  kept  a  faro  bank,  at  which  money  was  bet,  lost,  and 
ton,  ia  not  sustained  by  proof  that  bank  notes  were  bet,  lost  and  won.  Pryor  v.  The  Com- 
ttODwealth,  2  Dana,  298.  See  Case  of  Stone  et  al.,  3  Rogers's  Rec.  3.  State  t.  Cassel,  2 
fltr.  A  Gill.  407. 

<  2  ^n^.  C.  C.  25.        M  Id.  14.        •  1  Id.  610.        *  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxt.  4C0. 

•  Id.  xxxiT.  478.  ^  Id.  xxxU.  616. 
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^(Qearga  Lakeman  Clark/'  it  appeared  it  had  been  christened  as  <<  George  Lake-  . 
man/'  being  the  nftmes  of  its  reputed  father;  that  it  was  called  G^rge  Lakeman, 
and  not  by  any  other  name  known  to  the  witnesses,  and  that  the  mother  called  it 
George  LiJceman.  There  was  no  eridence  that  it  had  obtained  or  was  called  by 
its  mother's  name  of  Ckrk.  The  judges  held,  that  as  this  child  had  not  obtained 
his  mother's  name  by  reputation,  he  was  improperly  called  Clark  in  the  indictment, 
and  as  there  was  nothing  but  the  name  to  identify  him  in  the  indictment,  the 
conviction  could  not  be  supported.  Clark's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  358;^  and  see 
further  tit.  Murder, 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods  of  Victor^/,  Baroness  Turkheim. 
The  prosecutrix  stated  that  Baroness  Turkheim  was  her  title  only,  and  no  part  of 
her  proper  name,  but  that  she  was  not  only  reputed  to  possess  that  title,  but  did 
actually  possess  it  in  right  of  an  estate  inherited  from  her  father,  that  she  was 
constantly  so  called,  and  had  constantly  and  uniformly  acted  in,  and  been  known 
[  *\{ib  ]  by,  that  '^'appellation,  and  that  her  name,  without  her  title,  was  Sdina 
Victoire,  The  court  said,  that  as  the  prosecutrix  upon  the  present  occasion  had 
always  acted  in,  and  been  known  by,  the  appellation  Baroness  Turkheim,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  person,  it  must  be  taken  to  be 
her  name;  and  that,  therefore,  the  indictment  had  named  her  with  sufficient 
certainty.  (1)     SuU's  case,  2  Leach,  861. 

When  an  unmarried  woman  was  robbed,  and  after  the  offence  committed,  but 
before  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  she  married,  and  the  indictment 
described  her  by  her  maiden  name,  this  was  held  to  be  sufficient.  Turner's  case, 
1  Leach,  536. 

Although  where  there  are  father  and  son  of  the  same  name,  and  that  name  is 
stated  without  any  addition,  it  shall  be  primd  /acte- intended  to  signify  the  father; 
Wilson  V.  Stubbs,  Hob.  330;  Sweeting  v.  Fowler,  1  Stark.  106;*  yet  on  an 
indictment  containing  the  name  without  addition,  it  may  be  proved  that  either  the 
father  or  son  was  the  party  intended.  Thus,  on  an  indictment  for  an  assault  upon 
Elizabeth  Edwards,  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  mother  and 
daughter,  and  that  in  fact  the  assault  had  been  made  on  the  daughter;  the 
defendant  being  convicted,  the  conviction  was  held  good.  (2)  Peace's  case,  3  B. 
&  A.  580.y 

So  where  an  indictment  laid  the  property  in  a  house  in  J.  J.,  it  was  held  by 
Parke,  J.,  to  be  supported  by  proof  of  property  in  Joshua  Jennings  the  younger. 
Hodgson's  case,  1  Lew.  C.  C.  236,  S.  P.     Per  BoUand,  B.,  Bland's  cfuae,  ib. 

An  indictment  is  good,  stating  that  the  prisoner  stole  or  received  the  goods  of  a 
person,  to  the  jurors  unknown;  but  in  case  the  owner  of  the  goods  be  really 
known,  an  indictment  alleging  the  goods  to  be  the  property  of  a  person  unknown, 
would  be  improper,  and  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  of  that  indictment,  and 
tried  upon  a  new  one  for  stealing  the  goods  of  the  owner  by  name.  2  Hale,  P.  C. 
621.  Where  the  property  was  laid  in  one  count  as  belonging  to  certain  persons 
named,  and  in  another  as  belonging  to  persons  unknown,  and  the  prosecutor  failed 
to  prove  the  Christian  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  first  count,  it  was 
held  by  Richards,  C.  B.,  that  he  could  not  resort  to  the  second  count,  and  the 


(1)  When  the  name  alleged  was  Harrii^  the  true  name  ffarrison,  though  he  was  sometimes 
called  by  the  former,  it  was  held  to  be  no  variance.  State  v.  France.  1  Overton's  Rep.  434. 
The  law  recognises  but  one  Christian  name.     Franklin  et  al.  v.  Talmadge,  5  Johns.  84. 

(2J  Jackson  ▼.  Provost,  2  Caines,  1G5. 

•  Eng.  C.  C.  8G8.  »  En^.  Com.  L.  Re,  s.  ii.  816.  r  Id.  ▼.  884. 
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prw»er  wu  aequitted.  Bobinscm's  case,  Holt,  N.  P.  G.  595.'  An  indictment 
tpiuA  the  prisoner  as  acoessoiy  before  the  fact  to  a  larceny,  charged  that  a  certain 
fenm  to  the  jurort  unknoum,  feloniously  stole,  &e.,  and  that  the  prisoner  incited 
tk  said  person  unknown  to  commit  the  said  felony.  The  grand  jury  had  found 
tk  bill  upon  the  evidence  of  one  Charles  lies,  who  confessed  that  he  had  stolen 
tk  |Nnopertyy  and  it  was  proposed  to  call  him  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner, 
bat  Le  Blanc,  J.,  interposed  and  directed  an  acquittal.  He  said  he  considered 
tk  indictment  wrong,  in  stating  that  the  property  had  been  stolen  by  a  person 
niknowny  and  asked  how  the  witness,  who  was  the  principal  felon,  could  be  alleged 
to  be  unknown  to  the  jurors  when  they  had  him  before  them,  and  his  name  was 
written  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  WaUcer's  case,  3  Campb.  264;  see  also  Blick's 
oae,  4  G.  &  P.  377.*  But  where  an  indictment  stated  that  a  certain  person  to 
the  jurors  unknown,  burglariously  entered  the  house  pf  H.  W.,  and  stole  a  silver 
a«am  jug,  &c.,  which  the  prisoner  feloniously  received,  and  that  it  appeared  that 
imongst  the  records  of  indictments  returned  by  the  same  grand  jury,  there  was 
one  ^char^ng  Henry  Moreton,  as  principal  in  the  burglary,  and  the  ['^'lOO] 
prisoner  as  accessary  in  receiving  the  cream  jug;  that  H.  W.'s  house  had  been 
entered  only  once,  and  that  she  had  lost  only  one  cream  jug,  and  that  she  had 
preferred  two  indictments;  it  was  held  by  the  judges  that  the  prisoner  was  properly 
convicted,  the  finding  of  the  grand  jury  on  the  bill,  imputing  the  principal  felony 
to  H.  M.,  being  no  objection  to  the  other  indictment.  Bush's  case,  Buss.  &  By. 
872.*    See  also  Gaspar's  case,  2  M.  G.  G.  B.  101. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  addition  to  the  name  of  a  prosecutor 
or  prosecutrix  in  an  indictment;  all  the  law  requires  upon  this  subject  is  certainty 
to  a  common  intent.  Per  cur,  Sull's  case,  2  Leach,  862.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  (before  the  39  1 40  Geo.  3,  c.  77,  the  act  of  union,)  for  stealing  the  goods 
of  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Earl  of  Glanbrassil,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  an  Irish  peer.  The  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  <<  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,"  was  a  sufficient  description  of  the  person  and  degree 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  that  the  subsequent  words,  <<  commonly  called  Earl  of 
ClanbriMal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,''  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage.  But 
they  conceived  that  the  more  correct  and  perfect  mode  of  describing  the  person  of 
the  prosecutor  would  have  been,  « James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Earl  of  Glanbrassil,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,"  and  as  that  more  perfect  description  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  the  indictment,  by  considering  the  intervening  words,  <' commonly  called," 
as  surplusage,  they  thought  that  the  indictment  was  good.  Graham's  case,  2 
Leach,  547 ;  1  Stark,  G.  P.  206.  So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing 
the  goods  of  A.  W.  Gother,  Etq.y  and  it  was  objected  that  Mr.  Gother  was  not  an 
esquire  in  law,  Burrough  J.,  overruled  the  objection,  and  held  that  the  addition  of 
esquire  to  the  name  of  the  person  in  whom  the  property  is  laid,  is  mere  surplusage 
uid  immaterial.  Ogilvie's  case,  2  G.  &  P.  230.^  Where  a  person  has  a  name  of 
dignity,  he  ought  to  be  described  by  that  name,  and  as  it  forms  part  of  the  name 
itself,  and  is  not  an  addition  merely,  it  must  be  proved  as  laid.     Archb.  G.  L.  26, 

7thed.;2Kuss.  708,(».)(1) 

-  — — —        « 

(1)  In  an  indictment  for  larceny,  wherein  the  property  charged  to  have  been  stolen  was 
illeged  to  bare  been  **  the  property  of  one  Easebius  Emerson,  of  Addison,"  and  the  proof 
was,  that  there  were  in  that  town  two  men  of  that  name,  father  and  son,  and  that  the 
property  belonged  to  the  son,  who  had  nsnally  written  his  name  with  junior  attached  to  it ; 
it  WIS  held  that  junior  was  no  part  of  the  name,  and  that  the  ownership  as  alleged  in  the 
iodictment  w&s  sufficiently  proved.     State  ▼.  Grant,  22  Maine,  171. 

« £ng.  Com.  L.  Beps.  ui.  191.   •  Id.  xix.  42.    » 1  Eng.  C.  C.  372.    « Eng.  Com.  L.  Beps.  xu.  108. 
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DetcripHvt  avermeKU-^ihe  name  of  ike  pro^tcwtor  or  par^  infured  nde  of 
idem  mmaiu.'^  Where  a  name  which  is  material  to  state,  is  wronglj  speUed,  yet  if 
it  be  idem  mman$  with  that  proYed,  it  is  rafficieiit  Thus,  where  the  name  in  the 
indictment  was  John  Whyneardf  and  it  appeared  that  the  real  name  was  Wtnyardj 
hut  that  it  was  pronoonoed  Winnyardy  the  yarianoe  was  held  to  be  immateriaL 
Foster's  case.  Buss,  k  By.  412>  So  Serrate  for  Seagravej  Williams  y.  Ogle,  2 
Str.  889.     Benedetto  for  Beniditto,  Abithol  y.  Beniditto,  2  Tannt  401. 

But  3fCann  for  M^Cam,  is  a  f&tal  variance.  Tannet's  case.  Buss,  k  By.  351. 
So  Shakegpeare  for  Shakepear;  Shakspeare's  case,  10  East,  83.  So  Tabart  for 
Tarbart;  Bingham  t.  Dickie,  5  Taunt.  14. 

Descriptive  averments— the  names  of  third  perwns  mentioned  in  the  indictment.'^ 
Not  only  most  the  names  .descriptiye  of  the  prosecutor  or  party  sustaining  the 
injury  be  strictly  proved,  but  where  the  name  of  a  third  person  is  introduced  into 
the  indictment,  as  descriptive  of  some  person  or  thing,  that  name  also  must  be 
[  ^107  ]  proved  as  laid.(l)  On  an  ^indictment  upon  the  black  act,  for  maliciously 
shooting  A.  Sandon,  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Jamet  Brewer  and  John  Sandy,  it 
appearing  in  evidence  that  it  was  in'  the  dwelling-house  of  John  Brewer  and  James 
Sandy,  the  court  said  that  as  the  prosecutor  had  thought  proper  to  state  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  the  house  where  the  fact  was  charged  to  have  been  committed,  it 
was  a  fatal  variance.  The  statute  says,  «  who  shall  maliciously  shoot  at  any  person, 
in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  place,''  and  the  prosecutor  having  averred  that  it 
was  in  the  house  of  James  Brewer  and  John  Sandy,  was  bound  to  prove  it  as  it 
was  laid.  Burore's  case,  1  Leach,  352;  1  East,  P.  C.  45.(2)  So  where  the 
indictment  was  for  breaking,  &c.,  the  house  of  J.  Davis,  with  intent  to  steal  the 
goods  of  J.  Wakelin,  in  the  said  house  being,  and  there  was  no  such  person  in  the 
house,  but  J.  W.  was  put  by  mistake  for  J.  D.,  the  prisoner  was  held  entitled  to  an 
acquittal,  and  it  was  ruled  that  the  words  of  <<  J.  W.''  could  not  be  rejected  as 
surplusage,  since  they  were  sensible  and  material,  it  being  material  to  lay  truly  the 
property  in  the  goods,  without  such  words  the  description  of  the  offence  being 
incomplete.  Jenks's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  514.  Again  where  a  person  was 
indicted  for  feloniously  marrying  Elizabeth  Chant,  vsidow,  (his  former  wife  being 
alive,)  and  it  appeared  that  Elizabeth  Chant  was  a  single  woman,  the  judges  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  misdescription  was  fatal,  though  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  stated  more  than  the  name  of  the  party.  Deeley's  case,  1  Moody, 
C.  C.  103.*  The  indictment  (which  was  framed  on  the  1  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  2,  see 
post,  tit.  Burglary^  charged  that  the  prisoners  committed  a  burglary  in  the  house 
of  S.  W.,  and  struck  David  Jam^,  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  name  of  the 
person  struck  was  Jones,  Alderson,  B.,  after  consulting  Gumey,  B.,  held  that  the 
capital  offence  was  not  proved,  as  the  indictment  must  allege  both  the  burglary  and 
the  striking,  and  the  proof  must  correspond  with  the  indictment.  The  prisoners 
were  convicted  of  the  burglary.     Parfitt's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  288.' 

But  where  the  name  of  a  third  person  is  stated  in  an  averment,  unneoessarily 
introduced,  and  which  may  therefore  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  a  variance  will  not 
be  material.  Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  it  is  not  material  in  what  place  the 
robbery  was  committed;  and  therefore  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  robbing 
I  — ^ —  - — —  » 

(1)  When  surnames,  with  a  prefix  to  them,  are  ordinarily  written  with  an  abbreTiation,  the 
names  thus  written  in  an  indictment  are  sufficient.     State  .t.  Kean,  10  N.  Hamp.  847. 

(2)  State  y.  Martin,  2  Murph.  583. 

'  1  Eng.  C.  C.  412.  •  2  Id.  303.  t  Eng.  Com.  L.  Beps.  xxxiv.  893. 
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Bobert  Femyhonghy  in  the  dtBeUing-houie  of  Aaron  WUday,  bnt  the  offenoe  was 
io(  ffored  to  have  been  committed  in  the  house  of  Wildaj,  th^  jadges  held  the 
eoinetiaii  proper.  Pye's  case,  2  East,  P.  0.  785;  1  Leach,  352(n.)  And  where 
tbe  prisoner  was  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  robbing  R.  D.,  in  the  dwellings 
bouse  of  Joweph  Jc^instone,  at  Birmingham,  and  the  Christian  name  of  Johnstone 
eould  not  be  proved,  the  jadges  also  held  this  conviction  proper.  Johnstone's  case^ 
2  East,  P.  0.  786;  1  Leach,  452  (n.);  and  see  1  East,  P.  C.  415. 


ive  avermerU9^'-capacUif  in  which  the  offence  is  committed,'^  Where 
a  party  is  charged  with  having  committed  the  ofifence  in  two  capacities,  it  would 
Mem  that  proof  of  his  employment  in  either  is  sufficient.  Where  a  party  was 
indicted  in  the  first  and  third  counts,  as  a  <<  person  employed  in  sorting  and 
ehar^ng  letters  in  the  post-office,'^  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  only  a  sorter  and 
lot  a  eharger  *of  letters,  the  judges  were  inclined  to  think  that  he  might  [  *108  ] 
hiYe  been  convicted  on  these  counts  by  a  special  finding,  that  he  was  a  sorter  only. 
Shaw's  caae,  2  East,  P.  G.  580 ;  see  post,  tit.  Post-office, 

Deaeriptive  averments—the  mode  of  committing  offences,'^      In   general  the 
descripdve  averments  of  the  mode  in  which  an  offence  has  been  committed  do  not 
require  to  be  strictly  proved,  if,  in  substance,  the  evidence  supports  the  allegar 
tioii.(l)     Thus,  in  murder,  it  is  always  sufficient,  if  the  mode  of  death-  proved 
agree  in  substance  with  that  charged.     1  Euss.  466 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  841.     There- 
fore, though  where  the  death  is  occasioned  by  a  particular  weapon,  the  name  and 
desoipdon  of  that  weapon  must  be  specified ;  yet,  if  it  appear  that  the  party  was 
killed  by  a  difi^nt  weapon,  it  maintains  the  indictment ;  as  if  a  wound  or  bruise 
be  alleged  to  be  given  with  a  sword,  and  it  prove  to  be  with  an  axe  or  staff,  this 
difaenoe  is  immaterial.    And  the  same  if  the  death  be  laid  to  be  by  one  sort  of 
poisoning,  and  in  truth  it  be  by  another.     1  East,  P.  C.  841.     Where  the  indict- 
ment was  for  assaulting  a  person  with  a  certain  offensive  weapon,  commonly  called 
a  wooden  staff j  with  a  felonious  design  to  rob  him,  and  it  was  proved  to  have  been 
vith  a  stone;  on  a  conference  of  the  judges  it  was  held  well,  for  the  two  weapons 
produce  the  same  sort  of  mischief,  viz.,  by  blows  and  bruises ;  and  they  said  it 
would  be  sufficient  on  an  indictment  for  murder.     Sharwin's  case,  1  East,  P.  0. 
S4L    Though  the  weapon  need  not  be  proved  to  be  the  same,  yet  it  must  appear 
that  the  species  of  killing  was  the  same.     Thus,  if  the  prisoner  be  indicted  for 
poifioning,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  a  death  by  shooting,  starving,  or 
ttnmgling,  Mackally's  case,  9  Rep.  67 ;  2  Inst.  819 ;  1  RusseU,  467. 

Where  the  prisoner  was.  indicted  for  administering  to  one  H.  M.  G.,  a  single 
WQaian,  divers  large  quantities  of  a  certain  shrub  called  savin,  with  intent  to  pro- 
enre  the  miscarriage  of  the  said  H.  M.  G. ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had 
prapaied  the  medicine  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  the  leaves  of  a  shrub,  a  process 
wiiich  the  medical  witness  stated  was  an  infusion^  and  not  a  decoction^  Lawrence 


(1)  An  indictment  which  alleges  that  the  defendant  assaulted  and  robbed  A.,  and  being 
uined  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  did  strike  and  wound  him,  is  not  proTed,  as  to  the  wound- 
iag,  bj  eTidence  that  the  defendant  made  a  slight  scratch  on  A.'s  face,  bj  rupturing  the 
eaticle  only,  without  separating  the  whole  skin ;  nor  as  to  the  striking,  by  evidence  that  the 
defendant  put  his  arms  about  A-'s  neck  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  held  him  jammed 
iown  to  the  ground.    Commonwealth  y.  Gallagher,  6  Metcalf,  665. 

An  indictment  for  an  assault  with  a  <*  basket  knife,"  with  intent  to  kill,  is  supported  by 
^enee  of  an  assault  with  a  "basket  iron."  The  kind  of  instrument  in  such  case  is  imma- 
terisl  if  the  nature  of  the  injnrj  calculated  to  be  produced  by  each,  be  of  the  same  descrip- 
tiofi.     State  v.  J>ame,  UN.  Hamp.  271. 
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J.y  oyeimled  an  objection  taken  on  this  groond.  He  said  that  infusion  and  decoo> 
tion  were  ejuadem  genmt,  and  that  the  question  was,  whether  the  prisoner  admin- 
istered any  matter  or  thing  with  intent  to  procure  abortion.  Anon.  3  Camp.  74. 
And  see  post,  Milieiou$  Injuries  and  Murder. 

So  also  with  regard  to  Uie  person  by  whom  the  offence  is  committed,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  charge  him  with  that  which  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  act  which  he  has 
committed.  Therefore,  where  an  indictment  charges  that  A.  gave  the  mortal 
stroke,  and  that  B.  and  C.  were  present  aiding  and  abetting,  if  it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  B.  was  the  person  who  gave  the  stroke,  and  that  A.  and  G.  were 
present  aiding  and  abetting,  they  may  all  be  found  guilty  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, at  common  law,  as  circumstances  may  vary  the  case.  The  identity  of 
the  person  supposed  to  have  given  the  stroke  is  but  a  circumstance,  and  in  this 
case  a  very  immaterial  one — the  stroke  of  one  being  in  consideration  of  law 
the  stroke  of  all.  The  person  giving  the  stroke  is  no  more  than  the  hand  or 
instrument  by  which  the  others  strike.  Foster,  351 ,  1  Hale,  P.  C,  437,  463 ; 
2  Id.  344,  345. 

[  *109  ]  *  Descriptive  avermenis — wTiat  are  not  maierial.'^  The  general  rule  with 
regard  to  immaterial  averments  has  been  thus  stated.  If  an  averment  may  be 
entirely  omitted  without  afiecting  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  indictment,  it  will  be  considered  as  surplusage,  and  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  evidence.  Phill.  Ev.  854,  8th  ed.,  506,  1  vol.  9th  ed.  Therefore, 
where  the  name  of  a  person  or  a  place  is  unnecessarily  introduced,  it  need  not 
be  proved.  Thus  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  robbing  another  in  a  field 
near  the  highway,  and  the  jury  found  that  he  was  guil^  of  robbing,  but  not  near 
the  highway,  the  variance  was  held  to  be  immaterial.  Wardle's  case,  2  East, 
P.  G.  785  \  vide  ante,  p.  107.  And  so  where  cm  an  indictment  for  robbery,  if 
the  offence  be  laid  to  have  been  committed  in  the  house  of  A.  B.,  it  is  no  variance 
if  it  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  house  of  C.  D.  Pye's  case,  2 
East,  P.  C.  785.  Johnstone's  case,  Id.  786,  ante,  p.  107.  Also,  where  an  arson 
was  stated  to  have  been  committed  in  the  night  time,  and  was  proved  to  have 
been  in  the  day,  the  variance  was  held  inmiaterial.  Minton's  case,  2  East,  P.  G. 
1021.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  and  convicted  under  the  3  &  4  Wm.  &  M.  c. 
9,  8.  5,  for  stealing  goods  «  of  John  Powell,  then  being  in  a  lodging-room  in  his 
dwelling-house,  let  by  contract  by  Eb'zabeth  his  wife.''  The  statute,  in  describing 
the  offence,  took  no  notice  of  the  person  by  whom  the  goods  or  lodging  might 
have  been  let.  The  judges  held  the  conviction  right.  They  were  inclined 
to  think  it  was  unnecessary  to  state  by  Mch&tn  the  lodging  was  let;  and  they 
were  imanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  letting  might  be  stated  either  aoootrding 
to  the  fEU!t,  or  the  legal  operation.  Healey's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  G.  l.<  So  where 
an  intent  is  unnecessarily  introduced  it  may  be  rejected.  Thus,  an  indictment 
under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  41,  s.  30,  (regulating  the  treatment  of  insane  persons) 
charged  that  the  defendant  a  surgeon,  hnowingly  and  with  intention  to  deceivey 
signed  a  certificate  required  by  the  act,  without  having  visited  and  personally 
examined  the  patient,  (which  of  itself  constituted  an  offence  under  the  statute.) 
The  jury  negatived  the  intention  to  deceive,  but  found  the  defendant  guilty,  sub- 
ject to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  who  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  averment 
of  intention  was  surplusage,  and  might  be  rejected.  Jones'  case,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
611.^  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  on  the  4  Gko.  2,  for  stealing  lead 
'*  belonging  to  the  Rev.  G.  G.,  clerk,  and  then  and  there  fixed  to  a  certain  building 

S2  Eng.  C.  C.  1.  ^Eng,  Com.  Law  Beps.  zzii.  146. 
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called  Hendon  charoh '"  the  judges  held  that  laying  the  property  in  the  vicar 
was  good.  But  many  of  them  thought  that  the  better  way  of  laying  the  case 
voakl  be  to  allege  the  lead  to  have  been  <<  fixed  to  a  certain  building,  being  the 
pariah  church/'  &c.,  without  stating  the  property  to  be  in  any  one.  Buller,  J.^ 
thought  that  charging  it  to  be  property  was  absurd  and  repugnant;  {property 
(in  this  respect)  being  only  applicable  to  personal  things,  and  that  it  should  be 
charged  to  be  lead  affixed  to  the  church,  or  to  a  house  belonging  to  such  a 
peraen ;  and  that  the  allegation  as  to  property  in  this  indictment  should  be  re- 
jected  as  surplusage.  Hickman's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  593  ;  1  Moo.  C.  C.  2,  (n)  )^ 
fide  po6t. 

Where  the  averment  in  the  indictment  is  sensible  and  material,  it  must  be 
proved  as  laid.     See  cases,  ante,  p.  107. 

AvtrmenU  as  to  ftme.]  Although  an  indictment,  not  alleging  any  time  at 
♦which  the  offence  was  committed  would  be  "bad,  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  [  *110  ] 
25,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  time  as  laid,  unless  that  particular  time  is 
material.  Phill.  £v.  861,  8th  ed.,  514,  1  vol.  9th  ed.  Thus  even  in  treason,  if 
the  overt  acts  be  laid  on  one  certain  day,  evidence  of  them  a/ier  that  day  is  admis- 
able.  Townley's  case,  Foster,  8.  So  on  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor, 
oontaining  several  counts,  alleging  several  misdemeanors  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
same  day,  the  prosecutor  may  give  evidence  of  such  misdemeanors  on  different 
days.  Levy's  case,  2  Stark,  N.  P.  468.^  And  where  a  statute  makes  an  offence 
oommitled  after  a  given  day  triable  in  the  county  where  the  party  is  apprehended, 
ind  authorises  laying  it  as  if  committed  in  that  county,  but  does  not  vary  the 
nature  or  character  of  the  offence,  it  is  no  objection  that  the  day  laid  in  the 
indjctmenty  is  before  the  day  mentioned  in  the  statute,  if  the  offence  was  in  fact 
oommitted  after  that  day.(l)     Trehame's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  0.  298.^ 

Where,  however,  bills  of  exchange  and  other  documents  not  under  seal  are 
pleaded,  the  date,  if  stated,  must  correspond  with  the  date  of  the  instrument  when 
produced  in  evidence.  Goxon  v.  Lyon,  2  Campb.  307,(n.)  So  deeds  must  be 
proved  to  bear  date  the  day  alleged  in  the  indictment,  which  may  be  either 
according  to  the  date  they  actually  bear,  or  to  the  day  they  were  delivered.  So  if 
any  time  stated  in  a  pleading  is  to  be  proved  by  matter  of  record,  it  must  be  cor- 
rectly alleged.  Grey  v.  Bennett,  1  T.  R.  656.  Pope  v.  Foster,  4  T.  R.  590 ; 
2  Saund.  291,  b.  Any  variance  in  these  several  cases  between  the  time  stated 
and  that  appearing  in  the  instrument  on  its  production  will,  in  felonies,  be  &tal. 
With  respect  to  misdemeanors,  the  variance  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  amended  at 
the  trial.  See  post,  p.  113.  Also,  where  the  precise  date  of  any  fact  is  necessary 
(0  aaoertain  and  determine  with  precision  the  offence  charged,  or  the  matter 
•Xkgdd  in  excuse  or  justification,  the  slightest  variance  between  tiiie  pleading  and 
e?i<fenoe  in  that  respect  will  be  fatal.  Lastly,  where  time  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  oflfenoe,  as  in  burglary  or  the  like,  the  offence  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
eoamitted  in  the  night  time,  although  the  day  on  which  the  offence  is  charged  to 
We  been  committed  is  immaterial,  and  it  may  be  proved  to  have  been  committed 


fl)  State  T.  O.  S.,  1  Tyler,  295.  Sute  ▼.  Haney,  1  Hawks,  460.  Jacobs  t.  The  Common- 
tilth  6  Serg.  &  Bawle,  816.  U.  SUtes  t.  Steyens,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Bcp  647.  Commonwealth 
»•  Harrinirton,  3  Pick.  26.  But  in  perjury  charged  to  have  been  committed  at  the  Circuit 
^■rt  h^  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  the  record  shows  the  court  to  hare  been  held  on  the  20th 
•f  Mtj,  the  rariAiiee  is  fataL    U.  States  v.  M'Neal,  1  OalUson,  887. 

i  2'Eng.  C.  C.  2.  J  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  iu.  481.  ^  2  Eng.  C.  C.  298. 
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ft 
on  any  other  day  preyiouB  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictment.    Archb.  G.  P.  d6| 

9th  ed. 

Where  a  time  is  limited  for  preferring  an  indictment,  the  time  kid  ahonld  appear 
to  be  within  the  time  so  limited.  Brown's  case,  M.  &  M.  160.^  Also  in  an 
indictment  for  murder,  the  death  should  be  laid  on  a  day  within  a  year  and  n 
day  from  the  time  at  which  the  stroke  is  alleged  to  have  been  given.  2  Hawk.  c« 
23,  s.  90;  Archb.  C  P.  97,  9th  ed. 

Averments  as  to  placeJ]  In  general,  on  the  trial  of  offences  which  are  not  local 
in  their  nature,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  offence  was  committed  in  th# 
county  in  which  it  is  laid  to  have  been  committed,  and  a  mistake  in  the  particular 
place  in  which  an  offence  is  laid,  will  not  be  material.  Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  2,  c.  25,  8. 
84;  Phill.  Ev.  064,  8th  ed.  615,  1  vol.  9th  ed.;  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  800.  And 
although  the  offence  must  be  proved  to  have  been  committ^  in  the  county  where 
the  prisoner  is  tried,  yet  after  such  proof,  the  acts  of  the  prisoner  in  any  other 
[  '^'lll  ]  county,  tending  to  establish  the  charge  ^against  him,  are  admissible  in 
evidence.  1  PhilL  206,  6th  ed.  In  an  indictment  for  robbery,  the  offence  wag 
laid  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Penford,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  it  was 
objected  for  the  prisoner  that  there  was  no  proof  of  there  being  such  a  parish,  but 
liittledale,  J.,  overruled  the  objection;  he  said  that  he  once  reserved  a  case  from 
the  Oxford  circuit  on  this  ground,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  judges  held  thai 
it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  affirmatively  for  the  prosecution,  that  such  a  parish  as 
that  laid  in  the  indictment  existed  within  the  county,  and  that  they  expressed  a 
doubt  how  they  should  hold,  even  where  it  was  proved  negatively  for  the  prisoneri 
that  there  was  no  such  parish.  Bowling's  case,  R.  &  M.  N.  P.  G.  433."^  So 
where  a  larceny  was  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  a  dwelling-house,  situate 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  it  appeared  that  the  proper  name  of 
the  parish  was  St.  Botolph  without  Aldgate,  the  judge  directed  an  acquittal  on 
the  capital  part  of  the  charge,  but  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  larceny,  and 
on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right,  there 
being  no  negative  evidence  of  there  not  being  such  a  parish  as  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate. 
Bullock's  case,  1  Moo.  G.  G.  324,(n.)^  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  was 
formerly  laid  down  that  where  it  was  proved  that  no  such  place  existed,  the 
indictment  was  void  by  9  Hen.  3.  st  1,  c.  1,  (made  perpetual  by  18  Hen.  6,  o.  12,) 
and  on  the  objection  being  taken  in  a  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  he 
reserved  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges;  but  it  was  never  decided. 
Anon.  3  Gamp.  77.  It  was  there  contended  against  the  objection,  that  to  lay  a 
place  was  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  jury  are  to  come  from  the  body  of  the 
county;  and  though  this  was  a  mistake,  see  1  Phill.  206,(n)  yet  now  by  the  6  Geo. 
4,  c.  50,  s.  13,  the  return  is  from  the  body  of  the  county.  The  point  at  length 
appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the  following  case.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  beans  at  NdrmatUon-tn-the'  Would.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  no  such  parish,  but  only  a  hamlet  of  that  name,  nor  was  there  any  parish  of 
Normanton.  The  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  that  the  offence  had  nothing  of 
locality  in  it,  and  that  there  was  no  such  place  in  the  county,  could  only  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  plea  in  abatement.  Woodward's  case,  1  Moo.  G.  C.  323.®  So 
where  an  indictment  for  larceny  laid  the  stealing  <<at  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,"  and  it  appeared  that  the  parish  was  situated  partly  in 
Worcestershire  and  partly  in  Shropshire,  Park,  J.,  held  it  sufficient.  Perkins's 
case,  4  G.  &  P.  363.P 

E.  C.  L.  R.  xxu.  877.    "Id.  xxi.  483:    " 2 Eng.  C.  C.  824.    «> 2 Id.  823.    pE.C.L.  R.  xix.  419. 
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In  some  particular  cases  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  parish  or  place  named  in  the 
indictment.  (1)  Thus,  in  an  indictment  against  a  parish  for  not  repairing  a  highway, 
the  atnation  of  the  highway  within  the  parish  is  a  material  averment,  see  2  Stark. 
C.  P.  693,(n.),  it  must  be  proved  as  laid.  So  if  the  statute  upon  which  the  indict- 
ment is  framed  giv^  the  penalty  to*  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  ofifence  was 
committed,  the  offence  must  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  parish  stated 
m  the  indictment.  Archb.  C.  P.  97, 9th  ed. ;  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  800.  Glossop's 
ease,  4  B.  &  A.  616.^ 

So  where  the  offence  is  in  its  nature  local,  the  name  of  the  parish  or  place  must 
be  correctly  stated  in  the  indictment,  and  proved  as  laid.  Thus,  for  instance,  on 
an  indictment  for  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house,  &c.,  for  burglary,  for  forcible  entry, 
or  the  like,  if  there  be  *the  slightest  variance  between  the  indictment  and  [  ^112  ] 
evidence  in  the  name  of  the  parish  or  place  where  the  house  is  situate,  or  in  any 
other  description  given  of  it^  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted.  See  Archb.  C.  L. 
d8,  9th  ed.  , 

Where  an  injury  is  partly  local  and  partly  transitory,  and  a  precise  local  descrip- 
tion is  given,  a  variance  in  proof  of  the  place  is  fatal  to  the  whole,  for  the  whole 
being  one  entire  fact,  the  local  description  becomes  descriptive  of  the  transitory 
injury.     3  Stark.  £v.  1571,  citing  Cranage's  case,  Salk.  385;  2  Russ.  717. 

So  where  the  name  of  a  place  is  mentioned,  not  as  a  matter  of  venue,  but  of  local 
description,  it  must  be  proved  as  laid,  although  it  need  not  have  been  stated.  Thus, 
where  an  indictment  (under  the  repealed  stat.  57  G^o.  3,  c.  90)  charged  the  defendant 
with  being  found  armed,  with  intent  to  destroy  game  in  a  certain  wood  called  the 
Old  Walk,  in  the  occupation  of  J.  J.,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  wood 
bad  always  been  called  the  Long  Walk,  and  never  the  Old  Walk,  the  judges  held 
the  variance  fatal.     Owen's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  118.' 

Where  an  information  for  a  libel  alleged  that  outrages  had  been  committed  in 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  N.,  it  was  held  that  the  averment  was  divisible,  and 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  outrages  had  been  committed  in  either  place. 
Sutton's  case,  4  M.  &  S.  532. 

If  a  place  mentioned  in  pleading  be  stated  as  part  of  the  description  of  a  written 
instrument,  or  is  to  be  proved  by  matter  of  record,  any  the  slightest  variance  between 
the  place  as  stated  and  that  appearing  from  the  written  instrument  or  record  when 
produced,  will  in  felonies  be  fatal;  see  Pitt  v.  Green,  9  East,  188;  Pool  v.  Court, 
4  Taunt.  700;  Goodtitle  v.  Walter,  Id.  761;  Morgan  v.  Edwards,  6  Taunt.  894  ;■ 
Gooddtle  v.  Stammiman,  2  Campb.  274 ;  Archb.  Cr.  P.  98,  9th  ed. ;  but  in  misde- 
meanors the  variance  may  be  amended  at  the  trial.  9  Geo.  4,  c.  15;  see  post, 
p.  113. 

With  reference  to  the  description  of  the  parish,  there  are  several  apparently 
conflicting  authorities,  which  can  only  be  reconciled  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  describe  the  parish  either  by  its  strictly  legal  or  popular  name,  provided 
the  description  be  such  as  cannot  mislead.  See  Archb.  Cr.  L.  98,  9th  ed.,  and 
eases  there  cited.  Where  an  indictment  alleged  a  burglary  to  have  been  committed 
"at  the  parish  of  Woolwich,"  and  the  correct  name  of  the  parish  was  proved  to  be 
"  St  Mary,  Woolwich,"  but  it  was  called  the  parish  of  Woolwich  in  the  central 
criminal  court  act;  Parke,  B.,  and  Bosanquet,  J.,  held  that  as  that  act  showed 


(1)  As  in  an  indictment  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  McDonald's  Case,  8  Rogers's  Bee. 
128.  So  in  burglary,  CameyCs  case.  Id.  44.  Quere,  In  bigamy  where  the  first  marriage 
alleged  to  be  in  the  State  is  in  fact  out  of  it.    Ewen's  case,  6  Id.  65. 

^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  tL  539.      '  2  Eng.  C.  C.  118.      •  1  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  428. 
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that  ^e  pariah  was  known  bj  that  name,  the  indictment  was  sufficient.  St.  John's 
case,  9  C.  &  P.  40.» 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-honse,  if  there  is  no  express 
statement  of  the  pkce  where  the  house  is  situate,  it  will  be  taken  to  be  situate  at 
the  place  named  in  the  indictment  by  way  of  venue.  Thus,  where  the  indictment 
stated  that  A.  B.,  on,  &c.,  at  L.,  one  coat,  &c.,  in  the  dwelling-house  of  W.  T., 
then  and  there  being,  then  and  there  feloniously  did  steal,  the  judges  held,  on  a 
case  reserved,  that  the  indictment  sufficiently  showed  that  the  dwelling-house  was 
situate  at  L.  Napper's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  44.^  Where  the  indictment  alleged 
that  a  dwelling-house  was  <'  situate  at  the  parish  aforesaid,"  and  two  parishes  had 
previously  been  stated.  Park,  J.,  after  consulting  Gaselee,  J.,  held  that  the  indictment 
[  '^'lld  ]  was  sufficient,  '''as  the  parish  aforesaid  must  relate  to  the  last  mentioned 
parish.  Richard's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  179;  and  see  Wright's  case,  1  A.  &  £.  434,^ 
post,  tit.  Highways.     See  also  tit.  Burglary y  &c. 

Where  a  prisoner  is  acquitted  of  a  local  oflfence  by  reason  of  the  place  being 
incorrectly  alleged,  if  the  indictment  also  contains  a  charge  of  a  transitory  offence, 
as  larceny,  he  may  be  convicted  of  the  latter. 

The  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoners,  <<  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  the 
Great,  in  the  county  of  W.,"  on,  &c.,  "  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  the  warehouse  of  H.  Webb,  there  situate,"  feloniously  did  break  and  enter, 
and  stole  certain  goods  therein.  It  appeared  that  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  the  Great 
was  partly  in  the  county  of  W.,  and  partly  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  W.,  but 
that  the  warehouse  was  in  that  part  of  the  parish  which  was  in  the  county  of  W. 
Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  description  of  the  parish  in  the  indictment  was  insufficient, 
and  that  the  locality  of  the  premises  being  material  to  the  charge  it  should  be  proved 
as  laid ;  that,  therefore,  the  indictment  was  not  supported  as  to  the  breaking  and 
entering  the  warehouse,  but  that  the  prisoners  might  be  convicted  of  the  simple 
larceny.  Brookes's  case,  1  Car.  &  M.  543.^  So  where  the  indictment  charged  that 
the  prisoner,  "  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,"  stole 
divers  articles  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  D.  G.  Muirhead 
<<  there  situate,"  and  it  was  proved  that  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine  was  partly  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  partly  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  but 
that  the  house  was  situate  in  that  part  which  was  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
Cresswell,  J.,  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  case,  held  that  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  convicted  of  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house,  but  that  he  might  be  convicted 
of  simple  larceny.     Jackson's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Greaves,  801. 

Averments  as  to  va^Mc.]  In  general  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
property  stolen  or  injured  to  be  the  same  as  that  laid  in  the  indictment,  though 
formerly  the  distinction  between  grand  and  petty  larceny  depended  upon  the  value 
of  the  property  stolen;  yet  as  that  distinction  is  now  abolished  by  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  28,  the  value  has  become  immaterial,  except  in  those  cases  where  by  statute 
the  stealing  property  to  a  certain  value  enhances  the  punishment,  as  by  the  7  &  8 
Qeo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  12,  stealing  in  any  dwelling-house,  any  chattel,  &c.,  to  the  value 
of  five  pounds.  So  the  value  is  material  in  an  indictment  on  the  stat.  5  &  6  Vict. 
e.  122,  s.  32,  against  a  bankrupt  for  removing,  concealing,  or  embezzling  any  part 
of  his  estate  to  the  value  of  10^.  or  upwards.  On  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt 
under  a  former  statute,  it  was  held  that  the  value  being  essential  to  constitute  an 
offence,  and  being  ascribed  to  many  articles  collectively,  the  offence  must  be  made 

t  Bug.  Com.  Law  Repv.  xxxriii.  28.    •  2  Eng.  C.  C.  44.    ^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxviii.  117. 
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oat  as  to  every  one  of  those  articles,  for  the  grand  jury  had  only  ascribed  that  value 
to  all  the  ardcles  collectively,     Forsyth's  case,  Huss.  &  Ry.  274.* 

Amendment  of  variances  in  tetting  out  written  documents,'^  By  the  9  Geo.  4, 
c  15,  E.  &  I.,  i^ter  reciting  that  <<  great  expense  is  often  incurred,  and  delay  or 
failure  of  justice  takes  place  at  trials  by  reason  of  variances  between  writings  pro- 
duced in  evidence,  and  the  recital  *or  setting  forth  thereof  upon  the  [  *114  } 
record  on  which  the  trial  is  had  in  matters  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  such  record  cannot  now  in  any  case  be  amended,  at  the  trial,  and  in  some 
cases  cannot  be  amended  at  any  time,''  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  every  court  of  record  holding  plea  in  civil  actions,  any  judge  sitting  at 
nisi  prius,  and  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  Ireland,  if  such  court  or  judge 
shall  see  fit  so  to  do,  to  cause  the  record  on  which  any  trial  may  be  pending  before 
any  such  judge  or  court  in  any  civil  action,  or  in  any  indictment  or  information  for 
any  miMdemeanory  when  any  variance  shall  appear  between  any  matter  in  writing 
or  in  print  produced  in  evidehce,  and  the  recital  or  setting  forth  thereof  upon  the 
record  whereon  the  trial  is  pending  to  be  forthwith  amended  in  such  particular  by 
some  officer  of  the  court,  on  payment  of  such  costs  (if  any)  to  the  other  party  as 
inch  court  or  judge  shall  think  reasonable ;  and  thereupon  the  trial  shall  proceed 
as  if  no  such  variance  had  appeared,  and  in  case  such  trial  shall  be  had  at  nisi 
prius,  the  order  for  the  amendment  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  postea,  and  returned 
together  with  the  record,  and  thereupon  the  papers,  rolls,  and  other  records  of  the 
court  from  which  such  record  issued  shall  be  amended  accordingly." 

In  ichat  cases  aUotoed.'^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  act  does  not  extend  to 
felonies,  and  that  its  powers  in  criminal  cases  are  limited  to  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery.  This  statute  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
eases  in  which  a  written  instrument  is  professed  to  be  set  out ;  Ryder  v.  Malbon, 
3  C.  &  P.  594  /  and  to  mere  verbal  alterations,  and  not  to  omissions  which  alter 
the  effect  of  the  part  set  out.  Rutherford  v.  Evans,  4  C.  &  P.  79."  In  Jelf  v. 
Oriel,  4  C.  &  P.  22,*  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  refused  an  amendment,  on  the  ground 
that  no  variance  would  have  occurred  had  common  care  been  taken  in  setting  forth 
the  judgment^  but  as  Mr.  Phillipps  remarks,  <<  that  to  prevent  the  failure  of  justice 
through  such  carelessness  or  ignorance,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  legislature  in 
pissmg  the  act."  1  Phill.  Ev.  518, 9th  ed.  It  has  been  held  in  two  cases  of  per- 
joiy,  that  amendments  under  this  statute  should  be  made  very  sparingly  in  criminal 
cases.  See  Cooke's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  559,^  and  Hewin's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  786 ;«  also 
see  Christian's  case,  1  Car.  &  M.  388  ;^  post,  tit.  Perjury, 


» 1  Eng.  C.  C.  274.     y  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiv.  470. 
b  Id.  xxxii.  620.  •  Id.  xxxtHL  886. 
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♦WITNESSES. 
THE  NUMBER  REQUISITE,  ATTENDANCE,  REMX7NERATI0N,  AND  PROTECTION  OF  WITNESSES. 


The  number  of  witnesses  requisite 
Mode  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
By  recognisance  .... 

By  subpoena      ..... 
By  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum 
Consequences  of  neglect  to  obey  subpoena 
Kemuneration  of  witnesses 
Witness  bound  to  answer  without  tender  of  expenses 
Protection  of  witnesses  .  ... 

Attendance  of  witnesses  before  justices  out  of  sessions 
Attendance  of  witnesses  before  courts  martial    . 
Attendance  and  expenses  of  medical  witnesses,  &o.,  on 


inquests 


115 
116 
115 
116 
118 
119 
120 
122 
123 
128 
128 
124 


The  number  of  witnesses  requisite.']  At  common  law  one  witness  was  sufficient 
in  all  cases  (with  the  exception  of  perjury),  both  before  the  grand  jury  and  at  the 
trial ;  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  s.  2 ;  Fost.  233. 

But  by  the  statutes  relating  to  high  treason  (1  Ed.  6,  c.  12,  s.  22 ;  5  &  6  Ed. 
6,  c.  11,  s.  12 ;  7  &  8  Wm.  8,  c.  3,  s.  2),  two  witnesses  are  required  both  before 
the  grand  jury  and  at  the  trial,  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  one  witness  to  one  overt 
act,  and  another  witness  to  another  overt  act  of  the  same  species  of  treason,  unless 
the  defendant  shall  willingly,  without  violence,  confess  the  same.  But  a  collateral 
fact  may  be  proved  by  one  witness,  Fost.  242 ;  as  that  the  defendant  is  a  natural 
born  subject.  Yaughan's  case,  5  St  Tr.  29.  Where  the  overt  act  alleged  is  the 
assassination  of  the  king,  or  any  direct  attempt  against  his  life  or  person  one 
witness  is  sufficient,  39  &  40  Gteo,  3,  c.  93.  In  misprision  of  treason  there  must 
also  be  two  witnesses  imless  the  defendant  confesses  the  offence,  1  Ed.  6,  c.  12, 
s.  22. 

So  on  an  indictment  for  perjury  two  witnesses  are  requisite.  See  post,  tit. 
Perjury. 

But  in  all  other  cases  one  witness  is  sufficient,  and  a  prisoner  may  be  legally 
convicted  on  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  accomplice,  although  the  prac- 
tice is  to  require  his  evidence  to  be  confirmed.  See  post,  tit  Admissibility  of 
Accomplices, 

Mode  of  competing  the  attendance  of  witnesses — recognizance.]  There  are  two 
modes  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  first  by  recognizance,  secondly, 
by  subpoena. 

By  the  7  Oeo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  2,  in  cases  of  felony  and  suspicion  of  felony,  the  jus- 
[  *116  ]  tice  or  justices  before  whom  the  offender  is  brought  to  *be  examined,  shall 
have  power  to  bind  by  recognizance  all  such  persons  as  know  or  declare  any  thing 
material  concerning  such  offence,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
or  gaol  delivery,  or  superior  criminal  court  of  a  county  palatine,  or  of  great  session, 
or  sessions  of  the  peace,  at  which  the  trial  thereof  is  intended  to  be,  then  and 
there  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against  the  party  accused.  By  s.  8,  the  justice 
or  justices  have  similar  powers  to  bind  by  recognizance  where  the  offender  is  charged 
with  a  misdemeanor,  or  suspicion  thereof.     By  s.  4,  coroners  have  the  like  authority, 
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io  cases  of  murder  or  manslaughter^  to  bind  by  recognizance  persons  to  prosecute 
or  give  evidence.      See  ante,  p.  59. 

The  9  Greo.  4,  c.  54,  contained  similar  provisions  with  regard  to  Ireland. 

If  a  witness,  examined  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  refuses  to  be  bound  over, 
he  may  be  committed.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  284.  But  where  the  witness  cannot  find 
rareties,  the  magistrate  ought  to  take  his  own  recognizance,  and  it  would  be  illegal 
to  commit  the  witness.  Per  Graham,  B.,  Bodmin  Sum.  Ass.  1827 ;  2  Stark.  Ev. 
82,  2nd  ed. 

Where  the  witness  was  a  married  woman,  and  therefore  incapable  of  entering  into 
I  recognizance^  it  was  held  that  the  magistrate  was  justified  in  committing  her  on 
her  refusal  to  appear  to  give  evidence,  or  to  find  sureties  for  her  appearance  to  give 
evidence.     Bennett  v.  Watson,  3  M.  &.  S.  1. 

Formerly,  where  a  person  had  entered  into  a  recognizance  to  prosecute  or  give 
evidence,  and  did  not  appear,  such  recognizance  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  es- 
treated ;  but  now,  in  such  cases,  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  31,  such  recognizances 
are  not  io  be  estreated  without  the  written  order  of  the  judge,  &c.,  who  shall  have 
attended  the  court,  who  shall  mstkc  an  order  touching  the  estreating  or  putting  in 
process  of  such  recognizance. 

Suhpama.'j  Where  a  witness  has  not  been  bound  by  recognizance  to  appear,  he 
may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  subpctna.  (1)  This  process  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  at  sessions,  or  by  the  clerk  of  assize  at  the  assizes,  or  it  may  be  issued 
out  of  the  Crown  Office.  The  latter  is  the  most  prudent  course,  as  it  affords  the 
most  facilities  for  obtaining  an  attachment  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  attend,  and  may 
be  served  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inferior  court.  1  Chitty,  C.  L.  608 ;  2 
Russ.  by  Greaves,  945;  Ring's  case,  8  T.  R.  585.  By  the  45  Geo.  3,  c.  92,  e. 
3,  the  service  of  a  suhpccna  on  a  witness  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
his  appearance  on  a  criminal  prosecution  in  any  other  part,  shall  be  as  effectual  as 
if  it  had  been  in  that  part  where  he  is  required  to  appear.     Vide  post,  117. 

Where  there  are  writings  or  documents  in  the  possession  of  a  witness,  which  it 
is  desired  that  he  should  produce  on  the  trial,  a  clause  of  duces^  tecum,  directing 
the  witness  to  bring  with  him  into  court  the  documents  in  question,  is  added  to 
the  writ  of  sitbpccna.  If  the  documents  are  in  the  possession  of  the  party  or  his 
attorney,  a  notice  to  produce  must  be  given.  W^here  documents  are  in  possession 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  prisoner  is  desirous  of  having  them  produced  upon  the 
trial,  the  safest  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  be  to  serve  the  prosecutor  with  a 
tuhpana  duces  tccurriy  and  not  to  rely  on  a  notice  to  produce,  since  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  a  prosecutor  is  so  far  a  party  to  the  proceeding  as  to  be  affected  by 
a  notice  to  produce. 

*The  svhpaiia  duces  tecum  is  compulsory  on  the  witness,  and  though  it  [  *117  ] 
is  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the  presiding  judge,  whether  the  witness  in  court 
should  produce  the  documents  required,  yet  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  produce 
them,  if  the  judge  be  of  that  opinion.  Amy  v.  Long,  9  East,  473.(2)  It  is  no 
excuse  for  not  producing  a  document,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  witness,  provided 
it  be  in  his  possession.     Corsen  v.  Dubois,  Holt,  N.  P.  C.  139.* 

But  the  court  will  excuse  the  production  if  the  disclosure  would  subject  the 


(1)  The  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  subpcena  before  the  grand  jury  have  found  the  bill.     1 
Burr'g  Trial,  178.     U.  Stetes  ▼.  Moore,  WaUace,  23. 

(2)  The  subpoena  duces  tecum  is  not  a  process  of  right     1  Burr*B  Trial,  187.  182.     Gray 
▼.  Pentland,  2  Serg.  &  Rawle,  81. 
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party  to  a  criminal  charge  or  penalty,  Wbitaker  y.  Izod,  2  Taunt.  115.  Or 
involve  a  breach  of  professional  confidence  if  he  be  an  attorney.  Harris  y.  Hill, 
3  Stark.  N.  P.  140.^  So  neither  a  party  nor  his  attorney  will  be  compelled  to 
produce  his  title-deeds.  Pickering  v.  Noyes,  1  B.  &  C.  263;*  see  poet.  The 
possession  of  a  steward  is  the  possession  of  his  employer.  Lord  Falmouth  y.  Moss, 
11  Price,  455. 

A  clerk  in  a  public  office  cannot  be  compelled  to  bring  official  papers  without  the 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  office.     Austin  v.  Evans,  2  M.  &  Gr.  430.* 

Where  the  production  is  excused,  secondary  evidence  may  be  given  of  the  deed. 
Marston  y.  Downes,  ante,  p.  8. 

A  person  subpconaed  merely  to  produce  a  document,  need  not  be  sworn ;  Perry  v. 
Gibson,  1  A.  &  E.  48  ;*  and  if  sworn  by  mistake,  is  not  liable  to  be  cross-examined 
by  the  opposite  party;  Hush  y.  Smyth,  4  Tyrwh.  675;  1  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  194.  See 
fiirther,  post,  Examination  of   Witnesses, 

A  defendant  who  has  suffisrod  judgment  to  go  by  default,  is  a  competent  witness 
to  produce  a  deed  on  behalf  of  another  defendant.  Colley  v.  Smith.  4  Bing.  New 
Cases,  285.' 

The  prosecutor  ought  not  to  include  more  than  four  persons  in  one  subpoena. 
Doe  V.  Andrews,  Cowp.  845 ;  Tidd.  855. 

If  the  party  whose  attendance  is  required,  be  a  married  woman,  the  service 
should  be  upon  her  personally.  Goodwin  v.  West,  Cro.  Car.  522 ;  2  Phill.  Ev. 
373,  9th  ed. 

The  witness  must  be  personally  served,  by  leaving  with  him  a  copy  of  the 
siihpama,  or  a  ticket  which  contains  the  substance  of  the  writ.  2  Phill.  Ev.  373, 
9th  ed. ;  2  Huss.  by  Greaves,  945  ;  1  Stark.  Ev.  77,  2d  ed. ;  Maddeson  v.  Shore, 
5  Mod.  355.  Where  a  copy  only  is  served,  the  original  must  be  shown  to  the 
witness,  whether  he  require  it  or  not,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  attached.  Wads- 
worth  v.  Marshall,  3  T)tw.  228 ;  1  C.  M.  87.  It  must  be  served  a  reasonable 
tinie  before  the  day  of  trial.  Service  upon  a  witness  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  in 
London,  requiring  him  to  attend  the  sittings  at  Westminster,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  evening,  has  been  held  to  be  too  short.  Hammond  v.  Stewart,  1  Str.  610 ; 
2  Tidd,  856,  8th  ed. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  appearance  of  persons  to  answer  in  cases  where  war- 
rants are  not  usually  issued,  and  to  give  evidence  in  criminal  prosecutions  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  enacted  by  the  45  Geo.  3,  c.  92,  ss.  3  &  4,  • 
U.  K.  that  the  service  of  a  writ  of  subpoena  in  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  be  as  effisctual  to  compel  the  appearance  of  any  person  to  answer  or 
give  evidence  in  any  criminal  prosecution  in  any  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  if  the  process  had  been  served  in  that  part  where  the  person  is  required  to 
appear.  And  if  the  person  required  to  attend  does  not  appear,  the  court  out 
[  *118  ]  of  which  the  process  issued  *may  transmit  a  certificate  of  the  default, 
in  the  manner  specified  in  the  act;  (vide  post,  119;)  and  the  courts  to  which  the 
certificate  is  transmitted  may  punish  the  person  for  his  default,  as  if  he  had  refused 
to  appear  to  process  issuing  out  of  that  court,  provided  it  appear  that  a  reasonable 
and  sutecient  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  coming  and  attending  to  give 
evidence,  and  of  returning,  was  tendered  to  the  person  making  de&ult  at  the  time 
when  the  subpoena  was  served  upon  him. 

•  In  a  criminal  case  a  person  who  is  present  in  court,  when  called  as  a  witness,  is 
bound  to  be  sworn  and  to  give  his  evidence,  although  he  has  not  been  subpoenaed. 

»  £og.  G.  L.  Beps.  xiT.  170.    «Id.THi.  72.    «  Id.  xl.  446.    •Id.xxTiii.82.    ad.  xxiU.  866. 
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Ad  indictmeiit  for  stopping  up  a  way  is  a  criminal  case  for  this  purpose.     Per 
litUedale,  J.,  Sadler's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  218. 

Mode  of  compelling  attendance  of  witnesses — subpoena  for  prisoner,'^  In  cases 
of  misdemeanor,  the  defendant  at  common  law  was  entitled  to  a  writ  of  subpoena, 
bat  it  was  otherwise  in  capital  cases,  in  which  the  party  was  compelled  to  obtain  a 
special  order  of  the  court.  4  Blac.  Com.  359.  If  the  attendance  of  the  witness 
was  procured  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  sworn.  But  by  the  7  Wm.  3,  c.  3,  s.  7,  all 
persons  indicted  for  high  treason,  whereby  corruption  of  blood  may  ensue,  shall 
have  the  like  process  of  the  court  where  they  shall  be  tried,  to  compel  their 
witnesses  to  appear  for  them,  as  b  usually  granted  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 
against  them.  And  by  the  1  Anne,  st.  1,  c.  9,  all  witnesses  on  behalf  of  a  prisoner, 
for  treason  or  felony,  shall  be  sworn  in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses  for  the  crown, 
and  be  liable  to  idl  the  penalties  of  perjury.  Since  that  statute  the  process  of 
sabpoena  is  allowed  to  prisoners  in  cases  of  felony.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  o.  46,  s.  172. 
A  witness  who  refuses,  after  having  been  subpoenaed  to  attend,  to  give  evidence  for 
a  prisoner,  is  liable  to  an  attachment  in  the  same  manner  as  if  subpoenaed  for  the 
prosecution.     1  Stark.  £v.  85,  2d  ed. 

Mode  oy  compelling  the  attendance  o/ witnesses— habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum.'^ 
Where  a  person  required  as  a  witness  is  in  custody  or  under  the  duress  of  some 
third  person,  as  a  sailor  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war,  so  as  to  prevent  his  attendance, 
the  mode  of  compelling  is  to  issue  a  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum.  For  this 
purpose  application  must  be  made  to  the  court  before  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be 
tried,  or  to  a  judge,  upon  an  affidavit,  stating  that  the  party  is  a  material  witness, 
and  willing  to  attend.  R.  v.  Roddam,  Cowp.  672 ;  2  Phill.  Ev.  374,  9th  ed. ;  1 
Stark.  Ev.  80,  2d  ed.  The  court  will  then,  if  they  think  fit,  make  a  rule,  or  the 
judge  will  grant  his  fiat  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  Burbage's  case,  3  Burr.  1440; 
2  Phill.  Ev.  375,  9th  ed.;  which  is  then  sued  out,  signed  and  sealed.  Tidd's  Prac. 
809. 

Formerly,  it  was  doubted  whether  persons  in  custody  could  be  brought  up  as 
witnesses  by  writ  of  habeas  corpuSy  to  give  evidence  before  any  other  courts  than 
those  at  Westminster;  but  by  the  43  Gleo.  3,  c.  140,  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas,  or  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  may,  at  his  discretion,  award  a 
▼rit  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum^  for  bringing  any  prisoner  detained  in  any 
gaol  in  England  before  a  court  martial,  or  before  commissioners  *of  bank-  [  *119  ] 
mptcy,  commissioners  for  auditing  the  public  accounts,  or  other  commissioners, 
acting  by  virtue  of  any  royal  commission  or  warrant. 

By  the  44  Greo.  3,  c.  102,  U,  K.  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  Common 
Pleas,  or  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  the  justices  of  Oyer 
and  terminer,  or  gaol  delivery,  (being  such  judge  or  baron)  have  power  to  award 
writg  of  habeas  corpus,  for  bringing  prisoners,  detained  in  gaol,  before  such  courts, 
or  at  any  sitting  at  ni»ipriusy  or  before  any  court  of  record  in  the  said  parts  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom,  to  be  there  examined  as  witnesses,  and  to  testify  the  truth 
before  such  courts,  or  before  any  grand,  petit,  or  other  jury,  in  any  cause  or  matter, 
civil  or  criminal,  which  shall  be  depending,  or  to  be  inquired  into,  or  determined, 
in  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  application  under  this  statute  ought  to  be  to  a  judge  out  of  Court.  Gordon's 
caae,  2  M.  &  S.  582. 

The  writ  should  be  left  with  the  sherijBf  or  other  officer,  who  will  then  be  bound 
to  bring  up  the  body,  on  being  paid  his  reasonable  expenses.    2  Phill.  Ev.  875, 
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9th  ed. ;  1  Stark.  Ev.  81,  2d  ed.  If  the  witness  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  cannot 
be  brought  up  without  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  Furley  v.  Newnham, 
2  Doug.  419. 

A  witness  may  be  brought  up  on  habeas  corpus]  from  a  lunatia  asylum,  on  an 
affidavit  that  he  is  fit  for  examination,  and  not  dangerous.  Fennell  y.  Tait,  5 
Tyrwh.  218;  1  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  584,  S.  C. 

Mode  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses — consequences  of  neglecting  to 
obey  suhpoena.'j  Where  a  person  who  has  been  duly  served  with  a  subpoena, 
neglects  to  appear  in  obedience  to  it,  he  is  punishable  by  attachment,  and  if  taken 
under  the  attachment,  he  may  be  detained  until  he  has  given  evidence  upon  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner,  and  may  then  be  set  at  liberty.  1  Chitty,  C.  L.  614.(1) 
The  party  disobeying  is  subject  to  an  attachment,  although  the  cause  was  not  called 
on.  Barrow  v.  Humphreys,  3  B.  &  A.  698.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
a  witness  liable  for  disobeying  a  subpoena,  that  the  jury  should  have  been  sworn. 
MuUett  V.  Hunt,  3  Tyrw.  875 ;  1  Cr.  &  M.  752.  Neither  does  it  seem  requisite 
that  the  party  should  have  been  called  on  his  subpoena,  particularly  if  he  did  not 
attend  the  court  at  all.  Dixon  v.  Lee,  5  Tyrw.  180;  1  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  645;  Stretch's 
case,  3  A.  &  E.  503.  But  in  order  to  ground  a  motion  for  an  attachment,  the 
affidavit  must  state  that  the  party  was  a  material  witness.  Tinley  v.  Porter,  2  M. 
&  W.  822 ;  and  if  it  appear,  by  the  notes  of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  or  upon  affidavit, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  witness  could  not  have  been  material,  the  rule  for  an 
attachment  will  not  be  granted.    Dicas  v.  Lawson,  5  Tyrw.  235;  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  934. 

If  the  subpoena  issued  out  of  the  crown  office,  the  court  of  King's  Bench  will, 
upon  application,  grant  the  attachment.  Ring's  case,  8  T.  R.  585.  When  the 
process  is  issued  out  of  the  crown  office,  and  is  served  in  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  appearance  of  the  witness  in  another  part,  it  is  enacted  by  45 
Greo.  3,  c.  92,  ss.  3,  4,  U.  K.  that  the  court  issuing  such  process  may,  upon  proof 
to  their  satisfaction  of  the  service  of  the  subpoena,  transmit  £^  certificate  of  the 
default  of  the  witness  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  or  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
justices  thereof,  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench  if  the  service  were  in  England, 
to  the  court  of  Judiciary,  if  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in 
[  *120  ]  Ireland,  if  in  Ireland,  which  courts  are  empowered  *to  punish  the  witness 
in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  disobeyed  a  subpoena  issued  out  of  these  courts, 
provided  the  expenses  have  been  tendered.     Vide  ante,  p.  117,  118. 

The  above  enactment  extends  only  to  cases  where  the  process  is  served  in  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  appearance  of  the  witness  in  another  part  of 
the  same.  Brownell's  case,  1  A.  &  E.  598.  Where,  therefore,  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  subpoena  has  not  issued  from  the  crown  office,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  coiu*t  out  of  which  the  process  issued;  for  it  has  been  decided  that 
disobedience  to  a  subpoena  issued  by  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  not  a  contempt 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Brownell's  case,  supra.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  justices  in  sessions  have  the  power  of  proceeding  against  a  party  by  attachment, 
and  in  such  cases,  the  punishment  would,  it  seems,  be  by  indictment.  Archb.  Cr. 
Law,  151,  7th  ed.  Or  it  would  seem  that  courts  of  quarter  sessions  may  fine  an 
individual,  though  absent,  for  a  contempt  in  not  obejing  the  subpoena,  in  like 
manner  as  it  is  their  constant  practice  to  fine  jurors  who  do  not  attend  when 
summoned.  See  Clement's  case,  4  B.  &  A.  233.  It  has  been  held,  that  if  a 
witness  refuses  to  give  evidence  before  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  he  may  be  fijied 

(1)  U.  States  T.  Caldwell,  2  Dall.  833. 
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lad  imprisoned  until  the  fine  be  paid.  Lord  Preston's  case,  1  Salk.  278.  A  peer 
of  the  realm  is  bound  to  obey  a  subpoena,  and  is  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as 
iDj  other  subject  for  disobedience.     Id. 

A  tender  of  his  expenses  need  not  be  made  to  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case  in 
order  to  render  him  liable  to  an  attachment.     See  post,  p.  122. 

Remuneration  of  witnesses,']  At  common  law  there  was  no  mode  provided  for 
reimbursing  witnesses  for  their  expenses  in  criminal  cases;  but  by  the  27  Greo.  2, 
c  3 ;  18  Geo.  3,  c.  19 ;  and  58  Geo.  3,  c.  70,  provision  was  made  for  this  purpose 
in  cases  of  felony. 

By  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  the  above  statutes  are  repealed,  and  the  expenses  of 
vitnesses  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  as  well  as  felony,  are  now  allowed.  Sect.  22 
enacts,  that  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of  prosecutions  in  cases  of  felony,  <'  the 
coiirt  before  which  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  tried  for  any  felony,  is  hereby 
&athorized  and  empowered,  at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor,  or  of  any  other  person 
who  shall  appear  on  recognizance  or  subpoena,  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against 
inj  person  accused  of  any  felony,  to  order  payment  unto  the  prosecutor,  of  the 
costs  and  expenses  which  such  prosecutor  shall  incur  in  preferring  the  indictment, 
and  also  payment  to  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  of  such  sums 
of  money,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  reasonable  and  sufficient  to  reimburse  such 
prosecutor  and  witnesses  for  the  expenses  they  shall  severally  have  incurred,  in 
attending  before  the  examining  magistrate  or  magistrates,  and  ^e  grand  jury,  and 
in  otherwise  carrying  on  sttch  prosecution;  and  also  to  compensate  them  for  their 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  therein;  and  although  no  bill  of  indictment  be  preferred, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  where  any  person  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
hand  fide  have  attended  the  court  in  obedience  to  any  such  recognizance  or  subpoena, 
to  order  payment  unto  such  person  of  such  sum  of  money,  as  to  the  court  shall 
seem  reasonable  and  sufficient  to  reimburse  such  person  for  the  expense  which  he 
or  she  shall  hon^  fide  *have  incurred,  by  reason  of  attending  before  the  [  *121  ] 
examining  magistrate  or  magistrates,  and  by  reason  of  such  recognizance  or 
subpoena,  and  also  to  compensate  sttch  person  for  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  and  the 
amount  of  expenses  attending  before  the  examining  magistrate  or  magistrates,  and 
the  compensation  for  trouble  and  loss  of  time  therein,  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
certificate  of  such  magistrate  or  magistrates  granted  before  the  trial  or  attending  in 
court,  if  such  magistrate  or  magistrates  shall  think  fit  to  grant  the  same;  and  the 
amount  of  all  the  other  expenses  and  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  regulations  to  be  established 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned.^' 

And  with  regard  to  misdemeanors,  it  is  enacted  by  s.  23,  «that  where  any 
prosecutor  or  other  person  shall  appear  before  any  court,  on  recognizance  or 
subpoena,  to  prosecute,  or  give  evidence  against  any  person  indicted  for  any  assault 
vith  intent  to  commit  felony,  of  any  attempt  to  commit  felony,  of  any  riot,  of  any 
ffiitdemeanor  for  receiving  stolen  property  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  of 
any  assault  upon  a  pea^ce  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  upon  any  person 
acting  m  aid  of  such  officer,  of  any  neglect  or  breach  of  duty  as  a  peace  officer,  of 
any  assault  committed  in  pursuance  of  any  conspiracy  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages, 
of  knowingly  and  designedly  obtaining  any  property  by  false  pretences,  of  wilful 
and  indecent  exposure  of  the  person,  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  of  subornation 
^fp^^^f  every  such  court  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  order  payment 
rf  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  and  wituesses  for  the  prosecutioDi 
together  with  a  compensation  for  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  court  are  liereinbefore  authorized  and  empowered  to  order  the  same  in  cases 
of  felony;  and  although  no  bill  of  indictment  be  preferred,  it  shall  still  be  lawful  for 
the  court,  where  any  person  shall  have,  bond  Jide,  attended  the  court  in  obedience 
to  any  such  recognizance,  to  order  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such  person,  together 
with  a  compensation  for  his  or  her  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  cases  of  felony;  provided,  that  in  cases  of  misdemeanor ,  the  power  of  ordering 
the  payment  of  expenses  and  compensation  shall  not  extend  to  the  attendance  before 
the  examining  magistrate." 

By  the  1  Vict.  c.  44,  where  any  prosecutor  or  other  person  shall  appear  before 
any  court,  on  recognizance  or  subpoena,  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against  any 
person  upon  any  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  birth  of  any  child 
(see  post,  Concealing  birth  of  child,)  every  such  court  is  empowered,  whether  any 
bill  of  indictment  for  such  charge  shall  or  shall  not  be  actually  preferred,  to  order 
payment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  for  the  proseou- 
tion,  together  with  a  compensation  for  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  in  the  same 
manner  as  courts  are  now  by  law  authorized  and  empowered  to  order  the  same  in 
cases  of  prosecution  for  felony. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  above  statute  (notwithstanding  it  does  not  contain 
a  proviso  similar  to  that  in  s.  23  of  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  see  supra,)  gives  the  power 
of  ordering  compensation  for  the  expenses,  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  in  attending 
before  the  examining  magistrate  (see  Archb.  Cr.  Law,  163,  9th  ed.,  contra);  or  it 
[  *122  ]  merely  places  the  offence  of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  on  the  *same 
footing,  with  respect  to  costs,  as  the  other  misdemeanors  enumerated  in  the  7  Gko. 
4,  c.  64,  s.  23. 

The  central  criminal  court  act,  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  36,  enacts  (s.  12)  that,  <<it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  of  the  said  justices  and  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  of  gaol  delivery,  to  order  and  direct  the  costs  and  expenses  of  prosecutors 
and  witnesses,  in  all  cases  where  prosecutors  and  witnesses  may  be  by  law 
entitled  thereto,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence 
of  any  person  prosecuted  would  have  been  tried  but  for  this  act;  and  that  every 
such  treasurer  or  some  known  agent  shall  attend  the  said  justices  and  judges  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  during  the  sitting  of  the  court  lo  pay  all 
such  orders." 

The  Irish  statutes  relate  to  the  remuneration  of  witnesses  in  cases  of  felony 
are  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  91;  1  Wm.  4,  c.  57,  and  the  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  116. 

For  the  decisions  on  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  and  further  as  to  the  expenses  of 
witnesses,  see  tit.  PrOidice. 


Remuneration — witness  bound  to  answer  without  tender  of  expenses.'^  The  only 
instance  in  which  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  tender  expenses  to  a  witness  in  a 
criminal  case  before  his  examination,  is  where  a  subpoena  is  served  on  a  person  in 
one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  his  appearance  in  another.  (1)  In  such 
case  the  45  Geo.  3,  c.  92,  (ante,  p.  120,)  enacts,  that  such  subpoena  shall  be 
effectual,  provided  that  the  witness  shall  not  be  punishable  for  default,  unless  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  has  been  tendered  to  him,  on  the  service  of  the  subpoenal 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  coming,  attending,  and  returning.  It  has,  however, 
been  doubted,  whether  in  other  criminal  cases  a  witness  may  not,  unless  a  tender 


(1)  Witnesses  for  the  defendant  in  a  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor  are  not  bound  to  attend 
the  trial,  unless  their  fees  are  paid  as  in  cItU  cases :  otherwise  in  prosecutions  for  felony. 
Chamberlain's  case,  4  Cow.  49. 
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of  kis  expenses  has  been  made^  lawfdlly  refuse  to  obey  a  subpoena,  and  the  doubt 
K  founded  upon  the  provision  of  the  above  statute.  1  Cbitty  Cr.  Law.  613. 
The  better  opinion^  however,  seems  to  be,  and  it  is  so  laid  down  in  books  of 
uthority,  that  witnesses  making  default  on  the  trial  of  criminal  prosecutions 
(whether  felonies  or  misdemeanors),  are  not  exempted  from  attachment,  on  the 
poand  that  their  expenses  were  not  tendered  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the 
rahpcena,  although  the  court  would  have  good  reason  to  excuse  them  for  not 
obeying  the  summons,  if  in  fact  they  had  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  journey.  2  Phill.  Ev.  792,  8th  ed.  383,  9th  ed. ;  2  Russ.  by 
Greaves,  947.  "It  is,"  says  Mr.  Starkie,  "the  common  practice  in  criminal 
cases,  for  the  court  to  direct  the  witness  to  give  his  evidence,  notwithstanding  his 
demurrer  on  the  ground  that  his  expenses  have  not  been  paid.^^  1  Ev.  83,  (a) 
2d  ed.  And  accordingly,  at  the  York  summer  assizes,  1820,  Bayley,  J.,  ruled, 
tliat  an  unwilling  witness,  who  required  to  be  paid  before  he  gave  evidence,  had 
no  right  to  demand  such  payment.  His  lordship  said,  "I  fear  I  have  tkot  the 
power  to  order  you  your  expenses/'  and  on  asking  the  Bar  if  any  one  recollected 
tn  instance  in  point,  Scarlett  answered,  "It  is  not  done  in  criminal  cases.'' 
Anon.  1  Chetw.  Bum.  1001;  2  Huss.  by  Greaves,  948, (a).  So  on  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  which  had  been  removed  into  the  King's  Bench  by  certiorari,  a  witness 
for  the  defendant  stated,  before  he  was  examined,  that  at  the  time  he  was  served 
with  the  subpoena  no  money  was  paid  him,  and  asked  the  judge  to  order 
*the  defendant  to  pay  his  expenses  before  he  was  examined.  Park,  J.,  [  *123  ] 
haring  conferred  with  Garrow,  B.,  said,  "We  are  of  opinion  that  I  have  no 
anthority  in  a  criminal  case,  to  order  a  defendant  to  pay  a  witness  his  expenses, 
though  he  has  been  subpoenaed  by  such  defendant;  nor  is  the  case  altered  by 
the  indictment  being  removed  by  certiorari,  and  coming  here  as  a  civil  cause.'' 
Cake's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  321.«  In  Cozen's  case,  Glouc.  Spr.  Ass.  1843,  2  Buss. 
bj  Greaves,  948, (a),  Wightman,  J.,  directed  an  officer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
who  had  brought  a  will  from  London  under  a  subpoena  duces  tecuniy  to  go  before 
the  grand  jury,  although  he  objected  on  the  ground  that  his  expenses  had  not 
been  paid.^1) 

Protection  of  witnesses  from  arrest.']  A  witness  attending  to  give  evidence, 
whether  subpoenaed,  or  only  having  consented  to  attend,  (Smith  v.  Stewart, 
3  East,  89,)  is  protected  from  arrest  eundo,  morandoj  et  redundo,  Meekins  v. 
Smith,  1  H.  Bl.  636.  A  reasonable  time  is  allowed  to  the  witness  for  going  and 
returning,  and  in  making  this  allowance  the  courts  are  disposed  to  be  liberal. 
Phill.  Ev.  783,  8th  ed.,  1  PhiU.  Ev.  374,  9th  ed. ;  1  Stark,  Ev.  90,  2d  ed.  A 
witness  residing  in  London,  is  not  protected  from  arrest  between  the  time  of  the 
Berrice  of  the  subpoena  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  examination;  but  a  witness 
coming  to  town  to  be  examined,  is,  as  it  seems,  protected  during  the  whole  time 
lie  remains  in  town,  bondfidej  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  testimony.  Gibbs  v. 
Philh'pson,  1  Russell  &  Mylne,  19.  It  has  been  held,  that  a  person,  subpoened  as 
>  witness  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  tried  at  the  King's  Bench  sittings,  but  who 
»«  committed  for  a  contempt  of  court  in  striking  the  defendant,  has  the  same 
privilege  from  arrest  in  returning  home  after  his  imprisonment  has  expired,  that 


(1)  The  insufficiency  of  the  rom  tendered  is  of  no  ayail,  if  no  objection  on  that  account  was 
tttde  by  the  witness  at  the  time.    Andrews  t.  Andrews,  Coleman,  119.  S.  C.  2  Johns. 

s  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xi.  ioO. 
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he  wonld  have  had  in  returning  home  from  the  court  if  he  had  not  been  so  com- 
mitted.    Wigley's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  4> 

If  a  witness  is  improperly  arrested,  the  court  out  of  which  the  subpcena 
issued,  or  a  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  case  has  been  or  is  to  be  tried,  will 
order  him  to  be  discharged.  Archb.  Cr.  Law,  161,  9th  ed.  See  3  Stark. 
N.  P.  132J(1) 

Attendance  of  witnesses  before  justices  out  of  sessicnsJ^  Magistrates  out  of  ses- 
sions have  not,  in  general,  any  authority  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  for 
the  purpose  of  a  summary  trial,  except  under  the  special  provisions  of  acts  of 
parliament.  When  a  statute  requires  justices  of  the  peace  to  take  the  examina- 
tion of  the  persons  bringing  a  prisoner  before  them  on  suspicion  of  felony,  it  inci- 
dentally gives  them  a  power  to  examine  upon  oath,  and  to  summon  by  their  war- 
rant any  other  persons  who  appear  to  be  material  witnesses,  to  come  before  them 
and  give  evidence.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever 
magistrates  are  authorized  by  acts  of  parliament  to  hear  and  determine,  or  to 
examine  witnesses,  they  have  incidentally  a  power  to  take  the  examination  on 
oath.  Dalt.  Just.  c.  6;  Lamb.  517;  12  Rep.  131;  Phill.  Ev.  793,  8th  ed.,  2 
PhiU.  Ev.  384,  9th  ed. 

Attendance  of  witnesses  before  courts  martial.']  Witnesses  who  neglect  to 
attend  on  courts  martial  after  being  duly  summoned,  are  liable  to  be  attached  in 
[  *124  ]  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  &c.,  as  if  they  had  *neglected  to  attend  a 
trial  in  some  criminal  proceeding  in  that  court,  2  Phill.  Ev.  384,  9th  ed. 

Attendance  and  eocpenses  of  medical  witnesses^  iSac,  on  inquests.  By  the  6  &  7 
Wm.  4.  c.  89,  E.,  coroners  are  empowered  to  summon  the  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioner  who  attended  the  deceased  during  his  last  illness,  or,  if  none,  any 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  in  or  near  the  place  where  the  death  hap- 
pened, and  to  direct  2i,post  mortem  examination.  By  s.  2,  a  majority  of  the  jury 
may  require  the  coroner  to  summon  additional  medical  evidence,  if  the  first  be  not 
satisfactory.  By  s.  4,  no  fees  is  to  be  paid  for  any  post  m/)rtem  examination 
instituted  without  the  direction  of  the  coroner ;  and  by  s.  5,  where  inquests  are 
held  on  persons  dying  in  public  institutions,  the  medical  officers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  them,  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  remuneration.     By  s.  6,  any  medi- 


(1)  The  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  service  of  a  summons  unless  in  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  court.  Blight's  Ex.  ▼.  Fisher  et  al.,  Peters'  C.  C.  Rep.  41.  Contra.  Halsey  t. 
Stewart,  1  Southard,  866.  See  Milesv.M*Cullough,  1  Binn.  77.  Hays  v.  Shield,  2  Yeates,  222, 
Wetherill  v.  Seitzinger,  1  Miles,  237.  As  a  summons  is  a  mere  notice  and  does  not  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  a  witness,  it  seems  not  within  the  reason  of  the  rule.  The  case  is  differeot 
with  a  witness  attending  from  another  county,  district  or  State,  and  who  ought  not  by  reason 
of  such  attendance  to  be  subjected  to  the  inconyenience  of  defending  a  suit  at  a  distance  from 
his  home.     See  Hopkins  ▼.  Coburn,  1  Wend.  292. 

A  witness  attending  before  a  magistrate  under  a  rule  to  take  his  deposition  is  protected. 
U.  States  y.  Edone,  9  Serg.  &  Rawle,  147.  So  a  witness  from  another  State.  Norris  ▼.  Beaoh, 
2  Johns.  294.  Sandford  y.  Chase,  8  Cowen,  881.  So  while  at  his  lodgings,  as  well  as  going 
to  or  returning  from  court.  Hurst's  Case,  4  Dall.  887,  S.  C.  1  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  136.  But 
not  after  his  discharge  while  engaged  in  his  priyate  affairs.     Smythe  v.  Banks,  4  Dall.  829. 

The  privilege  is  personal  and  may  be  waived.  Brown  v.  Getohell,  11  Mass.  11.  Fletcher 
T.  Baxter,  2  Atk.  224.    Prentis  y.  The  Commonwealth,  6  Rand.  697. 

As  to  writs  of  protection,  see  Ex  parte  Hall,  1  Tyler,  274.  Ex  parte  McNeil,  8  Mass.  288. 
One  who  attends  without  a  subpoena  is  not  privileged  though  he  may  have  the  writ  Ex  part^ 
l^eU,  6  Mass.  264. 

^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  415.  '  Id  xiy.  167.- 
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al  pnctitioner  not  obeying  the  order  of  the  coroner  for  his  attendance,  shall  for- 
feit hi.  upon  complaint  made  by  the  coroner  before  two  justices.  By  the  table  of 
feffi  sabjoined  to  the  act  each  medical  witness  is  entitled  to  one  guinea  for  giving 
efidence  at  an  inquest,  and  to  two  guineas  for  making  a  post  mortem  examination, 
lad  giving  evidence  thereon. 

Bj  the  1  Vict.  c.  68,  E.  the  justices  for  every  county,  &c.,  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  town  council  of  every  borough  having  a  coroner,  shall  at  the  next 
or  some  subsequent  general  or  quarter  sessions,  or  at  the  next  or  some  quarterly 
Medng  of  such  council,  cause  to  be  made  a  schedule  of  the  several  fees,  allowances, 
and  disbursements,  which,  on  the  holding  of  any  inquest,  may  be  lawfully  paid 
tad  made  by  the  coroner  holding  such  inquest  (other  than  the  fees  payable  to 
■edical  witnesses;)  and  whenever  any  inquest  shall  be  holden,  the  coroner  shall 
imnediately  after  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  advance  and  pay  all  expenses, 
lot  exceecUng  the  sums  set  full  in  the  said  schedule :  provided  that  until  such 
lebedole  sball  have  been  made,  the  coroner  shall  pay  at  his  discretion  all  reason- 
lUe  expenses  of  every  inquest.  By  s.  3,  coroners  are  also  to  pay  the  medical 
wimesses.  By  s.  3,  coroners  of  counties,  &c.,  are,  within  four  months  after  every 
iaqaest,  to  lay  their  accounts  before  the  sessions,  and  coroners  of  boroughs  to  lay 
tiieirs  before  the  town  council,  and  are  to  be  respectively  paid  out  of  the  county 
lUes,  or  the  borough  fund. 

The  remuneration  of  medical  witnesses  on  inquests  in  Ireland,  is  regulated  by 
the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  37;  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  116,  and  the  1  &  2  Vict.  8.  34. 


♦INCOMPETENCY  FROM  WANT  OF  UNDERSTANDING.  [  *126  ] 

In&ots     .  .  .'*•..•...     125 

Penons  bom  deaf  and  dumb       ........     127 

Idiots  and  lunatics  •  ....•••.     127 


It  is  for  the  court  to  decide  upon  the  competency,  t.  e,  the  admissibility  of  wit- 
nesBes,  and  for  the  jury  to  determine  their  credibility.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
fonner  to  judge  whether  there  be  any  evidence ;  of  the  latter  whether  there  be 
m^cwfU  evidence.  Dougl.  375,  B.  N.  P.  297 )  Rose.  N.  P.  Ev.  160, 5th  cd.  Where 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  depends  upon  the  decision  of  intricate  questions  of 
&et,  judges  occasionally  in  practice  take  the  opinion  of  the  jury  upon  them. 
HiilL  Ev.  2,(n)  8th  ed.(l) 

hfcMUA  It  is  said  by  Gilbert,  C.  B.,  that  infants  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
ve  not  r^nlarly  admissible  as  witnesses,  though  there  is  no  time  fixed  wherein 
they  are  to  be  excluded  from  evidence,  but  that  the  reason  and  sense  of  their  evi- 
<iei)fie  are  to  appear  from  the  questions  propounded  to  them,  and  their  answers.  (2) 


(1)  Cook  A  an.  T.  Mix,  11  Conn.  432. 

Hm  qaestion  whether  a  witness  is  competent  though  depending  upon  conflicting  testimony, 
it  for  the  conrt  to  decide  ;  not  the  jnry.    Reynolds  v.  Loansbnry,  6  Hill,  684. 

(2)  A  child  over  fourteen  may  be  examined  without  previous  interrogation.  Den  v.  Vanden, 
2  South  589  Under  fourteen  is  presumed  incapable.  State  v.  Dohertj,  2  Tenn.  Kep.  80. 
CoBffloiiveslth  v.  Hotchinson,  19  Mast.  225.  See  18  Johns.  105.  The  testimony  of  an  infant 
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Gilb.  Ev.  144 ;  and  see  Baimers  case,  1  East,  422.  At  one  time  their  age  was 
considered  as  the  criterion  of  their  competency,  and  it  was  a  general  rule  that 
none  could  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  very  few  under  ten.  Traver's 
case,  2  Str.  700;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  802;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  278;  1  Phill.  Ev.  5,  8th  ed., 
5,  9th  ed.  But  of  late  years  no  particular  age  is  required  in  practice  to  render 
the  evidence  of  a  child  admissible.  A  more  reasonable  rule  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  competency  of  children  is  now  regulated,  not  by  their  age,  but  by  the 
degree  of  understanding,  which  they  appear  to  possess.  1  Phil.  Ev.  4,  9th  ed. 
In  Brazier's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  443 ;  1  Leach,  199,  S.  C,  Blackstone,  Nares, 
Eyre  and  BuUer,  JJ.,  were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  a  child  five  years  of 
age  would  have  been  admissible,  if  she  had  appeared  on  examination  to  be  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil.  But  others  of  the  judges,  particularly 
Gould  and  Willes,  JJ.,  held  that  the  presumption  of  law,  of  want  of  discretion 
under  seven,  was  conclusive.  Subsequently  all  the  judges  agreed  that  a  child  of 
any  age,  if  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  might  be  examined 
upon  oath,  and  that  a  child  of  whatever  age  could  not  be  examined  unless  sworn. 
This  is  now  the  established  rule  in  all  cases,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  and 
whether  the  prisoner  is  tried  for  a  capital  offence,  or  one  of  an  inferior  nature. 
According  to  this  nde  the  admissibility  of  children  depends  not  merely  upon  their 
possessing  a  competent  degree  of  understanding,  but  also  in  part  upon  their  having 
'  *126  ]  received  a  certain  share  of  *religious  instruction.  A  child  whose  intel- 
!  ect  appears  to  be  in  other  respects  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  give  useful  evidence, 
may,  from  defect  of  religious  instruction,  be  wholly  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
the  nature  of  an  oath,  or  of  the  consequences  of  falsehood.  1  Phill.  Ev.  5,  8th  ed. 
5,  9th  ed.  In  a  recent  case  of  trial  for  murder,  where  it  appeared  that  a  girl 
eight  years  old,  up  to  the  time  of  the  deceased's  death,  was  totally  ignorant  of 
religion,  but  subsequently  she  had  received  some  instruction  as  to  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  an  oath,  but  at  the  trial  seemed  to  have  no  real  understanding  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  or  a  future  state,  Patteson,  J.,  would  not  allow  her  to  be  sworn, 
observing,  <<  I  must  be  satisfied  that  this  child  feels  the  binding  obligation  of  an 
oath  from  the  general  course  of  her  religious  education.  The  effect  of  the  oath 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  child  should  arise  fron^  religious  feelings  of  a  perma- 
ment  nature,  and  not  merely  from  instructions  confined  to  the  nature  of  an  oath 
recently  communicated  to  her  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial ;  and  as  it  appears  that 
previous  to  the  happening  of  the  circumstances,  to  which  this  witness  comes  to 
speak,  she  had  no  religious  education  whatever,  and  had  never  heard  of  a  future 
state,  and  now  has  no  real  understanding  on  the  subject,  I  think  that  I  must  reject 
her  testimony."     Williams's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  320.' 

Where  a  case  depends  upon  the  testimony  of  an  infant,  it  is  usual  for  the  court 
to  examine  him  as  to  his  competency  to  take  an  oath,  previously  to  hia  going 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  if  found  incompetent,  for  want  of  proper  instruction, 
the  court  will,  in  its  discretion,  put  off  the  trial,  in  order  that  the  party  may,  in 
the  meantime,  receive  such  instqiction  as  may  qualify  him  to  take  an  oath.  1  Stark. 
Ev.  94,  2d  ed. ;  Philll.  Ev.  6,  8th  ed.     This  was  done  by  Rooke,  J.,  in  the  case 


of  seven  years,  corroborated  by  circumstances,  was  held  sufficient  to  justify  a  conyiction  for  a 
rape.     State  v.  Le  Blanc,  1  Const.  Rep.  354. 

A  child  of  any  age,  capable  of  distiguishing  between  good  and  evil,  may  be  examined  on 
oath  ;  and  the  credit  due  to  his  statements  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury, 
who  should  regard  the  age,  the  understanding  and  the  sense  of  accountability  for  moral  con- 
duct in  coming  to  their  conclusion.    State  v.  Whittier,  21  Maine,  841. 

*  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxii.  524. 
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of  m  indictment  for  a  rape,  and  approved  of  by  all  the  judges.  (1)  1  Leach, 
430,(ii.);  2  Bac.  Ab.  by  Gwill.  577,(».)  But  see  TVilliams's  caae,  supra ;  where, 
iofrerer,  the  instructions  were  confined  to  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  at  the  trial 
the  child  appeared  to  have  no  real  understanding  of  religion,  or  of  a  future  state. 
An  ^plication  to  postpone  the  trial  upon  this  ground  ought  properly  to  be  made 
kfoie  the  child  is  examined  by  the  grand  jury ;  at  all  events,  before  the  trial  has 
commenced,  for  if  the  jury  are  sworn,  and  the  prisoner  is  put  upon  his  trial  before 
the  incompetency  of  the  witness  is  discovered,  the  judge  cannot  discharge  the  jury, 
bat  should  direct  an  acquittal.  1  Phill.  Ev.  6,  8th  ed.,  5,  9th  ed.,  citing  Wade's 
cue,  post,  p.  130.  There  the  witness  was  an  adult,  but  the  principle  seems  to 
tpply  equally  to  the  case  of  a  child. 

If  a  child  is,  from  want  of  understanding,  incapable  of  giving  evidence  upon 
oath,  proof  of  its  declarations  is  inadmissible.  Tucker's  case,  1808,  MS. ;  1  Phill. 
£t.  6,  8th  and  9th  ed.     Anon.,  Lord  Eaym.  cited  1  Atk.  29. 

It  is  said  by  Blackstone,  that  «  where  the  evidence  of  children  is  admitted,  it  is 
much  to  be  wished,  in  order  to  render  it  credible,  that  there  should  be  some  con- 
current testimony  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  in  order  to  make  out  the  fact ; 
and  that  the  conviction  should  not  be  grounded  solely  on  the  unsupported  testimony 
of  an  infant  under  years  of  discretion."  4  Com.  214.  In  many  cases  undoubtedly 
the  statements  of  children  are  to  be  received  with  great  caution,  but  it  is  clear 
that  a  person  may  be  legally  convicted  *upon  such  evidence  alone  and  [  '*'127  ] 
VQSupported,  and  whether  the  account  of  the  child  requires  to  be  corroborated  in 
any  peal,  or  to  what  extent,  is  a  question  exclusively  for  the  jury,  to  be  determined 
by  them  on  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  especially  of  the 
Banner  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  child  has  been  given.  1  Phill.  Ev.  6, 
Sthed. 

It  may  be  observed  the  preliminary  inquiry  usually  made  for  ascertaining  their 
competency  is  not  always  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  and  sometimes  is  of  such 
t  d^eription  that  merely  by  a  very  slight  practising  of  the  memory  a  child  might 
be  made  to  appear  competent  and  qualified  as  a  witness.  The  inquiry  is  commonly 
eonfined  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  fact  whether  a  child  has  a  conception  of  Divine 
ponishment^  being  a  consequence  of  falsehood,  it  seldom  extends  so  far  as  to 
ascertain  the  child's  notion  of  an  oath,  and  scarcely  ever  relates  to  the  legal  punish- 
ment of  perjury.  In  a  recent  case,  however,  Williams's  case,  ante,  p.  126,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  effect  of  the  oath  on  the  conscience  of  a  child  should  arise  from 
idigious  feelings  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  not  merely  from  instructions  confined 
to  the  nature  of  an  oath,  which  have  been  communicated  with  reference  to  the 
trial  Independently  of  the  sanction  of  an  oath  the  testimony  of  children,  after 
they  have  been  subjected  to  cross-examination,  is  often  entitled  to  as  much  credit 
as  that  of  grown  persons.  What  is  wanted  in  the  perfection  of  the  intellectual 
Realties  is  sometimes  more  than  compensated  by  the  absence  of  motives  to  deceive. 
1  Phill.  Ev.  6,  9th  ed. 

Deaf  and  Dumh.'\  A  person  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  though  jmm^yocte  in  con- 
templation of  law  an  idiot,  yet  if  it  appear  that  he  has  the  use  of  his  understanding, 
be  is  criminallj  answerable  for  his  acts ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  37,  vide  post,  tit.  "  Prcu> 
t¥Xj'  and  is  also  competent  as  a  witness.  (2)     Thus  where  a  man  deaf  and  dumb 


.  (1)  Jenner's  caac,  2  Rogers'  Rec.  147. 

(2)  State  ▼.  I>«  Wolf,  9  Conn.  98.  When  the  witness  can,  it  is  better  to  make  him  write 
bis  answers.  Morrison  y.  Leunard,  8  Carr.  &  P.  127.  £ng.  Com.  L.  Reps.  xiv.  238.  Snyder 
▼.  Natioiifl,  6  BUckf.  295. 
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from  birth,  was  produced  as  a  witness  on  a  trial  for  laroeny,  he  was  allowed  to  be 
examined  through  the  medium  of  his  sister,  who  was  sworn  to  interpret  to  the 
witness,  ''the  questions  and  demands  made  by  the  court  to  the  witness,  and 
the  answers  made  to  them/'  The  sister  stated,  that  for  a  series  of  years  she  and 
her  brother  had  been  enabled  to  understand  one  another  by  means  of  certain  arbi- 
trary signs  and  motions,  which  time  and  necessity  had  invented  between  them. 
She  was  certain  that  her  brother  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  she  could  communicate  to  him  notions  of  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  an  oath,  and  of  the  temporal  dangers  of  perjury.  Ruston's  case,  1  Leach, 
408.  So  in  Scotland,  upon  a  trial  for  rape,  the  woman,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  had  been  instructed  by  teachers,  by  means  of  signs,  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  of  a  trial,  and  of  the  obligation  of  speaking  the  truth,  was  admitted  to 
be  examined.     Martin's  case,  1823,  Alison's  Prac.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotl.  486. 

Idiots  and  lunatics.']  Persons  not  possessing  the  use  of  their  understanding, 
as  idiots,  madmen,  and  lunatics,  if  they  are  either  continually  in  that  condition,  or 
subject  to  such  a  frequent  recurrence  of  it,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  their 
testimony,  are  incompetent  witnesses.  (2) 

[  *128  ]  An  idiot  is  a  person  who  has  been  non  compos  mentis  from  his  *birth, 
and  who  has  never  any  lucid  intervals,  Co.  Litt.  247 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Idiot  (A.  1,)  and 
cannot  be  received  as  a  witness.     Com.  Dig.  Testm.  (A.  1.) 

A  lunatic  is  a  person  who  enjoys  intervals  of  sound  mind,  and  may  be  admitted 
as  a  witness,  in  lucidis  intervaUis,  Com.  Dig.  Testm.  (A.  1.)  He  must  of  course 
have  been  in  possession  of  his  intellect  at  the  time  of  the  event,  to  which  he  testifies, 
as  well  as  at  the  time  of  his  examination ;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  it 
ought  to  appear  that  no  serious  fit  of  insanity  has  intervened,  so  as  to  cloud  his 
recollection,  and  cause  him  to  mistake  the  illusions  of  imagination  for  the  events 
he  has  witnessed.  Allison's  Prac.  C.  P.  of  Scotl.  436.  With  regard  to  those 
persons  who  are  afflicted  with  m^onomania,  or  an  aberration  of  mind  on  one  par- 
ticular subject  (not  touching  the  matter  in  question,)  and  whose  judgment  in 
other  respects  is  correct,  the  safest  rule  appears  to  be  to  exclude  their  testimony, 
it  being  impossible  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  extent  and  influence  of  such  a 
state  of  mind.  (3)  * 


!2)  LiviDgston  v.  Eiersted,  10  Johns.  862. 
8)  A  pel 
Bawle,  285. 


8)  A  person  in  a  state  of  intoxloation  is  inadmissible.    Qebhart  v.  Skinner,  15  Serg.  & 
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General  ruIesJ]  It  is  an  established  rule  that  all  witnesses  who  are  examined- 
upon  any  trial,  civil  or  criminal,  must  give  their  evidence  under  the  sanction  of 
u  oath.  This  rule  is  laid  down  as  an  acknowledged  proposition  by  some  of  our 
earliest  writers ;  Sheppard's  Abridg.  Tryal ;  and  it  appears  to  be  of  universal 
application,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  a  solemn  affirmation  has  been  allowed 
bj  statute  (see  post)  in  lieu  of  an  oath. 

No  exemption  from  this  obligation  can  be  claimed  in  consequence  of  the  rank 
or  station  of  a  witness.  A  peer  cannot  give  evidence  without  being  sworn. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  v.  L.  Digby,  3  Keb.  631 ;  Lord  Preston's  case,  1  Salk.  278 ; 
and  the  same  appears  to  be  the  caae  in  regard  to  the  king  himself;  2  Kol.  Abr. 
686 }  Omichund  v.  Barker,  Willes's  Rep.  550.  The  nde  also  holds  even  in  the 
case  of  a  judge ;  Kel.  12 ;  or  juryman ;  Bennett  v.  Hundred  of  Hertford,  Sty. 
233 ;  Fitzjamcs  v.  Moys,  1  Sid.  133 ;  Kitchen  v.  Manwaring,  cited  Andr.  321 ; 
T  C.  &  P.  648  ;*  who  happens  to  be  cognizant  of  any  fact  material  to  be  com- 
monicated  in  the  course  of  a  trial.     1  Phill.  Ev.  8,  8th  ed.,  7,  9th  ed. 

An  examination  on  oath  implies  that  a  witness  should  go  through  a  ceremony 
of  a  particular  import,  and  also  that  he  should  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  that 
eeremony  to  speak  the  truth.  1  Phill.  Ev.  8,  8th  and  9th  ed.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  that  a  witness's  testimony  should  be  received,  that  he  should 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  by  whom  truth  is  enjoined  and  falsehood 
punished.  Id.  11,  Sth  ed.,  10,  9th  ed.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  witness  believes 
himself  bound  to  speak  the  truth  from  a  regard  to  character,  or  to  the  common 
interests  of  society,  or  from  a  fear  of  the  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts  upon 
persons  guilty  of  perjury.  Euston's  case,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  455.  Atheists,  there- 
fore, and  such  infidels  as  do  not  possess  any  religion  that  can  bind  their  con- 
sciences to  speak  the  truth,  are  excluded  from  being  witnesses.  Bull.  N.  P.  292  ; 
Gilb.  Ev.  129.(1) 

Although  it  wa^  formerly  held  that  infidels  (that  is  to  say  persons  professing 

(] )  Persons  who  do  not  believe  in  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
tnd  punishments  are  incompetent  witnesses.     Curtiss  v.  Strong,  4  Day's  Cases,  51.     Wake- 
field T.  Ross,  5  Mason,  16.     State  y.  Cooper,  2  Tenn.  Rep.  96.     It  is  not  enough  to  belieye  in 
God,  and  that  men  are  punished  in  this  life.     Atwood  y.  Wilton,  7  Conn.  66.     [Altered  ia 
C(nuectieat  by  lec^slatiye  enactment,  May,  1830.]     But  the  witness  need  not  beueve  in  the 
eternity  of  fatore  punishment    Butts  y.  Smartwood,  2  Cowen,  431,  433,  n.  572,  n.     His 
belief  may  be  proved  from  his  preyious  declarations  and  ayowed  opinions,  and  he  cannot  be 
•dinitted  to  explain  them  himself.     Curtiss  y.  Strong,  4  Day's  Cases,  51.     Norton  y.  Ladd, 
4  X.  Harop.   Rep>   4^*    State  y.  Petty,  1  Harper,  62.    Jackson  y.  Gridley,  18  Johns.  98. 
He  may  show  reform  of  conduct  and  opinion  since  the  declarations  proyed.     Ibid.    A  single 
declaration   of  disbelief  proyed  is  not  enough.    Case  of  Thornton  et  al.    Backs  Co.  Pa. 
Pifflph.     One  yrho  does  not  belieye  in  the  existence  of  a  God  is  not  a  competent  witness,  and 

>  Sng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  zxxii.  670. 
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0ome  other  than  the  Christian  faith)  could  not  be  witnesses,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  under  none  of  the  obligations  of  our  religion,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  under  the  influence  of  the  oaths  which  our  courts  administer ;  Gilb.  Ev.  142  ; 
jet  a  different  rule  has  since  prevailed  ;  and  it  is  now  well  settled,  since  the  case 
of  Omichund  t.  Barker,  Willes,  549,  that  those  infidels  who  believe  in  a  God,  and 
that  he  will  punish  in  this  world,  or  (as  it  seems)  in  the  next,  if  they  swear 
wisely,  may  be  admitted  as  witnesses  in  this  country.  Id.  p.  550. 
[  *130  ]  *It  was  said  by  Willes,  C.  J.,  that  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
those  infidels  (if  any  such  there  be)  who  either  do  not  believe  in  a  €k)d,  or  if 
they  do,  do  not  think  that  he  will  either  reward  or  punish  them  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  cannot  be  witnesses  in  any  case,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  an  oath  cannot  possibly  be  any  tie  or  obligation  upon  them. 
Omichund  v.  Barker,  Willes,  549.  A  witness  was  rejected  on  this  ground  by 
Grose,  J.,  at  the  Bedford  Spring  Assizes,  1789,  on  an  indictment  for  murder. 
Anon.  1  Leach,  341,  (n).  And  where  a  witness  on  the  voir  dire  stated  that  he 
had  heard  there  was  a  God,  and  believed  that  persons  who  tell  lies  would  come 
to  the  gallows ;  but  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  learned  the  catechism,  that 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment,  the  existence  of  another  world,  and  what  became  of  wicked  people 
after  their  death;  he  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  a  person  who  has  no 
idea  of  the  sanction  which  this  appeal  to  Heaven  creates,  ought  not  to  be  sworn 
as  a  witness.  White's  case,  1  Leach,  430.  Upon  this  case  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  seems  to  come  within  the  rule  with  regard  to  competency,  laid  down  by 
Willes,  C.  J.,  in  Omichund  v.  Barker,  Willes,  550,  the  witness  believing  that 
perjury  would  be  punished  by  God  in  this  world,  and  that  upon  this  ground  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  was  admissible. 

the  fact  may  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses.    Thurston  v.  Whitney,  2 
Cashing,  104. 

Contra,  that  disbelief  in  a  future  state  goes  only  to  credit  Hunscnm  v.  Hanscam,  15  Mass. 
Bep.  184.     And  see  Noble  v.  People,  1  Bni.  29.     Easterday  y.  Hilbome,  Wright,  845. 

Any  person,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  just 
moral  Govemor  of  the  unirerse,  who  will,  either  in  this  life  or  the  next,  reward  virtue  and 
punish  vice,  and  who  feels  that  an  oath  will  be  binding  upon  his  conscience,  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  giving  his  testimony  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  belief.  Arnold  v.  Arnold,  13 
Verm   862. 

The  true  test  of  a  witness's  competency  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  principles  is,  whether 
be  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  who  will  punish  him  if  he  swear  falsely :  and  within  this 
rule  are  comprehended  those  who  believe  future  punishments  not  to  be  eternal.  Cubbison  v. 
M^Creary,  2  Watts  &  Serg.  262. 

One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  an  oath  is  binding  on  the  conscience,  is 
a  competent  witness,  though  he  does  not  believe  in  a  ftiture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Brock  V.  MilUgan,  10  Ohio,  121. 

A  person  who  believes  that  there  is  no  God,  is  not  a  competent  witness.  To  prove  this  it 
is  competent  to  show  his  settled  and  previous  declarations  on  the  subject.  Though  the  wit- 
ness may  have  been  for  this  reason  incompetent,  yet  if  the  objection  has  been  removed  by  a 
change  of  views  he  should  be  examined.     Scott  v.  Hooper,  14  Verm.  585. 

The  declarations  of  a  witness  are  competent  evidence  of  his  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being.     Smith  v.  Coffin,  18  Maine,  157. 

Although,  after  the  proof  of  such  declarations,  an  honest  change  of  opinion  may  be  shown, 
and  the  proposed  witness  thereby  rendered  competent,  yet  the  testimony  of  another  person 
that  the  witness  offered  was  then,  and  for  many  years  next  preceding,  had  been,  a  Univer- 
salist,  and  was  an  active  member  of  a  Universalist  society,  and  has  ever  been,  and  then  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  was  held  to  be  inadmissible.     Ibid. 

When  declarations  of  disbelief  are  proved,  the  person  offered  as  a  witness  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  testify  to  his  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  admission. 
Ibid. 

To  show  a  witness  incompetent  f^om  a  defect  of  religious  belief,  his  conversation  or  decla- 
rations on  reliffious  topics  are  admissible.  Bartholemy  v.  The  People,  2  Hill,  249.  Bee 
Quina  t.  CroweiK  4  Whart.  884. 
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Where  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutrix;  in  an  indictment  for  rape,  though  an 
iliilt)  and  of  sufficient  intellect,  had  no  idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
foiiBhmentSy  Bayley,  J.,  discharged  the  jury,  that  the  witness  might  have  an  oppor- 
tonitj  of  being  instructed  upon  that  point  before  the  next  assizes ;  but  referred 
tke  question  to  the  twelve  judges,  who  thought  the  discharge  of  the  jury  im- 
pnq[)er,  and  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  been  acquitted.  Wade's  case,  1  Moo. 
C.  C.  86.* 

It  is  not  yet  settled  by  the  Scotch  law,  whether  a  witness  professing  his  dis- 
belief in  a  Ood,  and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  admissible. 
« When  the  point  shall  arriye,''  says  Mr.  Alison,  <<  it  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, whether  there  is  any  rational  ground  for  such  an  exception ;" — <<  whether 
the  risk  of  allowing  unwilling  witnesses  to  disqualify  themselves,  by  the  simple 
opedient  of  alleging  that  they  are  atheists,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  admitting 
the  testimony  of  such  as  make  this  profession."     Alison,  Prac.  Cr.  L.  Scot.  438. 

Form  ofikt  o€d[kr^     The  particular  form  or  ceremony  of  administering  an  oath 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  oath  itself.     1  Phill.  Ev.  8,  9th  ed. 
The  f(Mm  of  oaths,  under  which  God  is  invoked  as  a  witness,  or  as  an  avenger  of 
peijury,  is  to  be  accommodated  to  the  religious  persuasion  which  the  swearer  enter- 
tuns  of  Grod;  it  being  vain  to  compel  a  man  to  swear  by  a  God  in  whom  he  does 
not  believe,  and  whom  he  therefore  does  not  reverence.     Puffend.  b.  4,  c.  2,  s.  4. 
The  rule  of  our  law  therefore  b,  that  witnesses  may  be  sworn  according  to  the 
peculiar  ceremonies  of  their  own  religion,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  con- 
sider binding  on  their  consciences. (1)     Phill.  Ev.  10,  8th  ed.,  9,  9th  ed.     A  Jew 
ooDsequently  is  sworn  upon  the  Pentateuch,  with  his  head  covered.     2  Hale, 
P.  C.  279  ;    Omichund  v.  Barker,  Willes,  543.     But  a  Jew  who  stated  that  he 
prafessed  ^Christianity,  but  had  never  been  baptized,  nor  ever  formally  [  *131  ] 
raumnced  the  Jewish  faith,  was  allowed  to  be  sworn  on  the  New  Testament. 
Gilham's  case,  1  Esp.  285.     A  witness  who  stated  that  he  believed  both  the  Old 
ud  New  Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  yet  as  the  latter  prohibited,  and  the 
former  countenanced,  swearing,  he  wished  to  be  sworn  on  the  former,  was  per- 
mitted to  be  sworn.     Edmonds  v.  Rowe,  By.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  77.^    So  where 
a  witness  refused  to  be  sworn  in  the  usual  form,  by  laying  his  right  hand  on  the 
book,  and  afterwards  kissing  it,  but  desired  to  be  sworn  by  having  the  book  laid 
open  before  him,  and  holding  up  his  right  hand;   he  was  sworn  accordingly. 
Colt  V.  Dutton,  2  Sid.  6;   Willes,  553.     And  where  on  a  trial  for  high  treason, 
one  of  the  witnesses  refused  to  be  sworn  in  the  usual  manner,  but  put  both  his  hands 
to  his  buttons  \  and  in  reply  to  a  question,  whether  he  was  sworn,  stated  that  he 
was  sworn  and  was  under  oath ;   it  was  held  sufficient     Love's  case,  5  How.  St. 
Tr.  113.     A  Scotch  witness  has  been  allowed  to  be  sworn  by  holding  up  the  hand 
without  touching  the  book,  or  kissing  it,  and  the  form  of  the  oath  administered 
WIS,  «  You  swear  according  to  the  custom  of  your  country,  and  of  the  religion  you 
profess,  that  the  evidence,  &c.  &c.''     Mildrone's  case.  Leach,  412 ;  Mee  v.  Beid, 
Peake,  N.  P.  C  23.     Lord  George  Gordon,  before  he  turned  Jew,  was  sworn  in 
the  same  manner,  upon  exhibiting  articles  of  the  peace  in  the  King's  Bench. 
MS.  M'Nally  on  Ev.  97.     In  Ireland  it  is  the  practice  to  swear  Boman  Catholic 
witnesses  upon  a  Testament  with  a  crucifix  or  cross  upon  it.     Id. 

(1)  That  form  of  oath  is  to  be  used  which  the  witness  holds  obligatory.    Curtiss  t.  StroDg, 
4  Dtj's  Case/ 61. 
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The  following  is  also  given  as  tlie  fonn  of  a  Scotch  eoyenanter's  oath  :  <<  I^  A. 
B.,  do  swear  by  God  himself,  as  I  shall  answer  to  him  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  evidence  I  shall  give  to  the  court  and  jury,  touching  the  matter  in 
question,  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth :  so  help  me 
God."  1  Leach,  412(«)  j  Walker's  case,  0.  B.  1788;  Ibid.  A  Mahomedan  is 
sworn  on  the.  Koran.  The  form  in  Morgan's  case,  1  Leach,  54,  was  as  follows : 
the  witness  first  placed  his  right  hand  flat  upon  the  book,  put  the  other  hand  to 
his  forehead,  and  brought  the  top  of  his  forehead  down  to  the  book,  and  touched 
it  with  his  head.  He  then  looked  for  some  time  upon  it,  and  being  asked  what 
eflect  that  ceremony  was  to  produce,  he  answered  that  he  was  bound  by  it  to 
speak  the  truth. 

The  deposition  of  a  Gentoo  has  been  received,  who  touched  with  his  hand  the 
foot  of  a  Bramin.     Omichund  v.  Barker,  1  Atk.  21. 

The  following  is  given  in  a  recent  case  as  the  form  of  swearing  a  Chinese.  On 
entering  the  box  the  witness  immediately  knelt  down,  and  a  Chinese  saucer  having 
been  placed  in  his  hand,  he  struck  it  against  the  brass  rail  in  front  of  the  box  and 
broke  it.  The  crier  of  the  court  then,  by  direction  of  the  interpreter,  adminbtered 
the  oath  in  these  words,  which  were  translated  by  the  interpreter  into  the  Chinese 
language,  «  You  shall  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  :  the  saucer  is  cracked, 
and  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth,  your  soul  will  be  cracked  like  the  saucer.'' 
Entrehman's  case,  1  Carr.  &  M.  248."^ 

The  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  105,  U.  K.  enacts  that  '<  in  all  cases  in  which  an  oath  may 
lawfully  be  and  shall  have  been  administered  to  any  person  either  as  a  juryman  or 
a  witness,  or  a  deponent  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  in  any  court  of  law 
or  equity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  on  appointment  to  any  office  or  employment, 
or  on  any  occasion  whatever,  such  person  is  bound  by  the  oath  administered,  j>ro- 
[  *132  ]  vided  *the  same  shaU  have  been  administered  in  sttch/orm  and  with  such 
ceremonies  as  such  person  may  declare  to  he  binding ;  and  every  such  person,  in 
case  of  wilful  false  swearing,  may  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  perjury  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  oath  had  been  administered  in  the  form  and  with  the  ceremonies 
most  commonly  adopted." 

Questions  as  to  religious  belief. "^  The  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  competency 
of  a  witness,  with  reference  to  reli^ous  principle,  is  by  examining  the  party  himself. 
Phill.  Ev.  12,  8th  ed.  Although  an  opinion  formerly  prevailed,  that  if  a  person 
tendered  as  a  witness  professed  his  disbelief  in  Christianity,  see  1  Atk.  39,  50, 
he  could  not  be  received  as  a  witness;  yet  it  is  now  clearly  settled,  that  upon  an 
examination  to  try  his  competency  with  regard  to  religious  principles,  a  question 
as  to  his  belief  in  the  Christian  faith  is  inadmissible.  Thus  where  a  witness  was 
asked  whether  he  believed  in  the  Holy  Gospels  of  God,  on  which  he  had  been 
awom,  Buller,  J.  said,  that  this  was  not  the  proper  question,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  believed  in  God,  and  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  s^  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments ;  and  on  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  admitted.  Taylor's 
case,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  11.  It  seems  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  inquire  whether 
he  believed  in  a  God  who  would  punish  £Edsehood  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the 
next     Willes,  550,  ante,  p.  130. 

But  although  a  witness  may  not  be  questioned  as  to  his  particular  religious 
opinions,  he  may  be  asked  whether  he  considers  the  form  of  administering  the 
oath  to  be  such  as  will  be  binding  on  his  conscience. 

The  most  correct  and  proper  time  for  asking  a  witness  this  question  is  before 
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tbe  oath  is  •dministered ;  but  as  it  may  happen  that  the  oath  may  be  administered 
ii  the  usual  form,  by  the  officer^  before  the  attention  of  the  court,  or  party,  or 
eosDsely  is  directed  to  it,  the  party  is  not  to  be  precluded ;  but  the  witness  may, 
aerertheless,  be  afterwards  asked  whether  he  considers  the  oath  he  has  taken  as 
binding  upon  his  conscience.  K  he  answers  in  the  affirmative,  he  cannot  then  be 
fbither  ad^ed,  whether  there  be  any  other  mode  of  swearing  more  binding  upon 
his  conscienoe.  The  Queen's  case,  2  Br.  &  B.  284.*  So  where  a  person  who  was 
of  the  Jewish  persnasion  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  an  attendant  on  the  synagogue, 
was  sworn  on  the  Gk)epels  as  a  Christian,  the  court  refused  a  new  trial  on  this 
groond ;  being  of  opinion  that  the  oath  as  taken  was  binding  on  the  witness,  both 
ts  a  reli^onB  and  moral  obligation ;  and  Richardson,  J.,  added,  that  if  the  witness 
hid  sworn  falsely,  he  would  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  perjury.  Sells  y.  Hoare, 
3  Br.  &  B.  232 ;'  7  B.  Moore,  36,  S.  C. 

Quakers  and  Moravians,']  Quakers  and  Moravians,  who  refuse  to  take  an  oath, 
were  formerly  inadmissible  witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  2  Buss.  592 ;  but  now  by 
the  9  Geo.  4,  o.  32,  s.  1,  U.  K.  "  every  Quaker  or  Moravian  who  shall  be  required 
to  give  evidence  in  any  case  whatsoever,  criminal  or  civil,  shall,  instead  of  taking 
u  oath  in  the  usual  form,  be  permitted  to  make  his  or  her  solemn  affirmation  or 
declaration  in  the  words  following:  <I,  A.  B.,  being  one  of  the  people  called 
Qaakers,  [or  one  of  the  persuasion  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  or  of  the  united 
brethren  called  Moravians,  as  the  case  may  be]  do  ^solemnly,  sincerely,  [  *133  ] 
and  truly  declare,  and  affirm :'  which  said  affirmation  or  declaration  shall  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  in  all  courts  of  justice  and  other  places,  where  by  law  an  oath  is 
required,  as  if  such  Quaker  or  Moravian  had  taken  an  oath  in  the  usual  form ;  and  if  any 
po^on  making  such  declaration  or  affirmation,  shall  be  convicted  of  having  wilfully, 
fidsely,  and  corruptly  affirmed,  or  declared,  any  matter  or  thing,  which,  if  the  same 
had  been  sworn  in  the  usual  form,  would  have  amounted  to  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  every  such  offender  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pains,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  to  which  persons  convicted  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  are,  or  shall  be 
subject." 

By  the  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  49,  U.  K.,  Quakers  and  Moravians  are  permitted  to 
make  an  affirmation  or  declaration,  instead  of  taking  an  oath,  « in  all  places,  and 
for  all  purposes  whatsoever,  where  an  oath  is  or  shall  be  required,  either  by  the 
common  law,  or  by  any  act  of  Parliament;"  and  any  such  affirmation  or  declaration, 
if  fidse,  is  pnnishable  as  perjury. 

Where  a  prosecutor,  who  had  been  a  Quaker,  but  had  seceded  froqi  the  sect,  and 
etUed  himself  an  Evangelical  Friend,  stated  that  he  could  not  affirni  according  to 
the  form,  either  in  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  32,  or  in  the  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  49,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  give  evidence  under  a  general  form  of  affirmation;  the  judges  were 
mianimoasly  of  opinion  that  his  evidence  was  improperly  received.  J^ran's  case, 
2  Lew.  C.  C.  27 ;  2  Moo.  C.  C.  37. 

This  case  led  to  the  passing  of  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  77,  U.  K.,  which  enacts,  that 
any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  Quaker  or  a  Moravian,  may  make  solemn  affirmation 
and  declaration,  in  lieu  of  taking  an  oath,  as  fully  as  it  would  be  lawful  for  any  such 
person  to  do  if  he  still  remained  a  member  of  either  of  such  religious  denominatioDS 
of  Christians,  which  said  affirmation  or  declaration  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  he  or  she  had  taken  an  oath  in  the  usual  form ;  and  such  affirmation  or 
declaration,  if  false,  is  punishable  as  perjury.  Every  such  affirmation  or  declaration 
is  to  be  in  the  words  following:  "I,  A.  B.,  having  been  one  of  the  people  called 
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Quakers,  [or  one  of  the  persuasion  of  the  people  called  QnakerSi  or  of  the  united 
brethren  called  Moravians,  as  the  case  may  6e]  and  entertaining  conscientious 
objections  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and 
aflirm."(l) 

SeparatUts,']  By  the  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  82, "tJ.  K.,  the  class  or  sect  of  dissenters 
called  Separatists,  when  required  upon  any  lawful  occasion  to  take  an  oath,  in  any 
case  where  by  law  an  oath  is  or  may  be  required,  are  also  allowed  to  make  an  affirmation 
or  declaration  instead,  in  the  words  following:  "I,  A.  B.,  do  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  Grod,  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  affirm  and  declare,  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  religious  sect  called  Separatists,  and  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  is  contrary  to 
my  religious  belief,  as  well  as  essentially  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  that  sect;  and  I  do 
also  in  the  same  solemn  manner  affirm  and  declare/' 

Persons  excommunicated.'^  It  was  formerly  considered  that  persons  excommu- 
nicated could  not  be  witnesses;  but  by  the  53  Qeo.  3,  c.  127,  s.  3,  persons 
excommunicated  shall  incur  no  civil  disabilities. 
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What  crimes  disqualified  .... 

In  what  manner  the  conyiction  must  haye  been  proved 

Competency  how  restored 

By  suffering  the  punishment 

By  pardon     ..... 

By  reversal  of  the  judgment 
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This  and  the  following  title.  Incompetency  from  Interest,  have  been  in  effect 
abolished  by  the  recent  act,  "  for  improving  the  law  of  evidence,"  (6  &  7  Vict, 
c.  85,  E.  &  I.),  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  retain  the  two  heads  in  a  con- 
densed form,  in  order  to  show  the  state  of  the  law  up  to  the  time  of  the  alteration. 

The  statute,  after  reciting  that  « the  inquiry  after  truth  in  courts  of  justice  is 
often  obstructed  by  incapacities  created  by  the  present  law,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  full  information  as  to  the  facts  in  issue,  both  in  criminal  and  in  civil  cases, 
should  be  laid  before  the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  decide  upon  them,  and  that 
such  persons  should  exercise  their  judgment  on  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  adduced, 
and  on  the  truth  of  their  testimony,"  enacts  "  that  no  person  offered  as  a  witness 
shall  hereafter  be  excluded  by  reason  of  incapacity  from  crime  or  interest  from 
giving  evidence,  either  in  person  or  by  deposition  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
court,  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  joined,  or  of  any  matter  or  question,  or  on  any  inquiry 
arising  in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  in  any  court,  or  before 
any  judge,  jury,  sheriff,  coroner,  magistrate,  officer,  or  person  having  by  law  or  by 


(1)  A  witness  who  has  no  objections  to  be  sworn  may  not  be  affirmed.     Williamson  v.  Car- 
roll, 1  Harrison,  271. 
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tdDBOit  of  parties,  authority  to  hear^  reoeiyO;  and  examine  evidence,  but  that  every 
penon  so  (^ered,  may  and  shall  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  on  oath  or  solemn 
airmation  in  those  cases  wherein  affirmation  b  by  law  receivable,  notwithstanding 
that  such  person  may  or  shall  have  any  interest  in  the  matter  in  question,  or  in  the 
eTent  of  the  trial  of  any  issue,  matter,  question,  or  inquiry,  or  of  Uie  suit,  action,  or 
proceeding  in  which  he  is  offered  as  a  witness,  and  notwithstanding  that  such  person 
offered  as  a  witness  may  have  been  previously  convicted  of  any  crime  or  offence; 
provided  that  this  act  shall  not  render  competent  any  party  to  any  suit,  action,  or 
proceeding  individually  named  in  the  record,  or  any  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  or  tenant 
of  premises  sought  to  be  recovered  in  ejectment,  or  the  landlord  or  other  person  in 
whose  right  any  defendant  in  replevin,  may  make  cognizance,  or  any  person  in  whose 
immediate  and  individual  behalf  any  action  may  be  brought  or  defended,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  persons  respectively." 

*The  third  section  enacts,  «  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  [  '*'185  ] 
enit,  action,  or  proceeding  brought  or  commenced  before  the  passing  of  this  act." 

What  crimes  disqualified.'^  Previously  to  the  late  statute,  where  a  man  was  con- 
Ticted  of  certain  offences,  followed  by  judgment,  the  law  declared  that  his  testimony 
should  not  be  received,  on  the  ground  of  the  infamy  of  character  which  the  com- 
mission of  such  crimes  indicated.  It  was  once  held,  that  where  a  man  had  undergone 
what  was  considered  to  be  an  infamous  punishment,  as  the  pillory,  he  was  thereby 
rendered  incompetent  as  a  witness )  but  this  rule  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  it 
was  determined  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  the  punishment,  but  of  the  offence, 
which  rendered  his  evidence  inadmissible.  Gilb.  Ev.  140,  B.  N.  P. ;  Priddle's 
case,  1  Leach,  442.(1) 

The  crimes  that  incapacitated  the  party  committing  them  from  giving  evidence 
were  treason,  praemunire,  Co.  Litt.  68,  felony,  and  every  species  of  the  crimen 
faUi,  as  perjury,  forgery,  and  the  like.     Gilb.  Ev.  139,  B.  N.  P.  291.     Petty 
hirceny  was  formerly  under  the  provisions  of  the  31  Geo.  3,  c.  35,  an  exception 
to  the  rule  which  disqualified  for  conviction  of  felony,  but  when  the  distinction 
between  grand  and  petty  larceny  was  abolished,  and  the  latter  made  subject  to  all 
the  incidents  of  the  former,  (see  post,  tit.  Larceny,)  that  exception  existed  no 
longer.     Barratry,  Ford's  case,  2  Salk.  690,  sed  vide  Com.  Dig.  Testm.  A.  4, 
contra,  1  Leach,  442;    and  bribing  a  witness,  to  absent  himself  from  a  trial, 
Clancy's  case,  Fost.  208 ;  were  held  to  disqualify  a  witness.     A  conviction  for  a 
conspiracy  does  not  appear,  in  all  instances,  to  have  had  that  effect.     In  Priddle's 
ease,  1  Leach,  442,  where  a  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  conspiracy,  was 
produced  as  a  witness,  BuUer,  J.,  rejected  him.     The  nature  of  the  conspiracy  is 
not  stated.     A  man  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  that  is,  of  a 
conspiracy  to  accuse  another  of  a  capital  offence,  was  incompetent,  for  there  the 
offender  was  to  have  the  villanous  judgment,  and  to  lose  the  freedom  of  the  law. 
2  Hale,  P.  C,  277.     Where  the  reception  of  an   affidavit  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  party  (Lord  Cochrane)  making  it,  had  been  convicted  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  raise  the  public  funds  by  false  rumors.  Sir  W.  Scott,  after  much  consi- 
deration,  decided  against   the  objections.      Case   of  the   Ville  de   Varsovie,   2 
Dodson,  174 ;    see  3  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  22.*    So  where  a  witness,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  the  same  conspiracy,  was  produced,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  received  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness,  but  reserved  the  point.     Crowther  v.  Hopwood,  3  Stark. 
21,*  N.  P.      1  Dow.  &  Ry.  N.  P.  C.  5,  S.  C.     But  where  the  party  was  convicted 

(1)  People  v.  Whipple,  9  Cowen,  707. 
«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Bops.  xiy.  149.  ^  Id. 
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of  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  act  tending  to  pervert  the  coarse  of  justice^  as  in  the  case 
of  a  conspiracy  to  bribe  a  person  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  justices,  on  -a 
revenue  case,  the  conviction  rendered  him  incompetent.  Bushell  v  Barrett,  By. 
&  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  434.*  It  seems  that  a  conviction  for  winning  by  fraud  or  ill 
practice  in  certain  games,  rendered  the  party  incompetent ;  since  the  statute  of  9 
Anne,  c.  14,  s.  5,  not  only  inflicted  a  penalty,  but  also  enacted  that  he  should  be 
deemed  infamous,  and  one  of  the  legal  consequences  of  infamy  was  incompetency 
to  give  evidence.  Phill.  Ev.  18,  18th  ed.  But  a  conviction  for  keeping  a  public 
gaming  house  was  held  by  Abbott,  C.  J.,  not  to  disqualify.  Grant's  case.  By.  & 
[  *136  ]  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  270.*  Outlawry  in  a  personal  *action  did  not  disqualify, 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  regard  to  judgment  of  outlawry  for  treason  or  felony,  which 
had  the  same  effect  as  judgment  after  a  verdict  or  confession.  Com.  Dig.  Testm. 
A.  4;  Celier's  case,  T.  Baym.  369 ;  Hawkins,  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  48,  s.  22.(1) 

A  person  incompetent  to  give  oral  evidence  in  court,  on  the  ground  of  infamy, 
was  not  allowed  to  have  his  affidavit  read.  Walker  v.  Kearney,  2  Str.  1148. 
Unless  to  defend  himself  against  a  complaint.  Id.  Davis  &  Carter's  case,  2  Salk. 
461.  A  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  conspiracy,  (it  is  not  stated  of  what 
nature)  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  make  an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail.  Park  v.  Strockley, 
4  D.  &  B.  144.* 

Where  a  witness,  become  incompetent  from  infamy,  had,  before  conviction,  attested 
any  instrument,  his  handwriting  might  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were 
dead.     Jones  v.  Mason,  1  Stra.  883. 

In  what  manner  the  convtctwn  must  have  been  proved.'^  Where  it  was  said  that 
a  witness  is  disqualified  by  conviction,  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
was  meant,  and  that  judgment  must  have  been  proved  in  the  ordinary  way.  (2) 
Parol  evidence  could  not  therefore  be  given  of  it,  1  Sid.  51 ;  and  though  the  witness 
himself  might  have  admitted  that  he  was  convicted  of  felony,  this  did  not  render 
him  incompetent.  (3)  B.  v.  Castell  Careinion,  8  East,  78.  So  where  a  witness 
admitted  himself  guilty  of  perjury ;  this  went  to  his  credibility  merely,  and  not  to 
his  competency ;  Teal's  case,  11  East,  309 ;  and  he  was  not  inadmissible,  though 
he  admitted  that  he  perjured  himself  upon  the  point  in  question.  Id.  Bands  v. 
Thomas,  5  M.  &  S.  246.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  give  in  evidence  the  indictment, 
and  a  verdict  of  guilty  thereupon,  without  proving  the  judgment,  for  judgment 
might  have  been  arrested.  Com.  Dig.  Testm.  (A.  4.)  Gilb.  Ev.  142.  Lee  v. 
Oansell,  Cowp.  8.  The  record  of  the  judgment,  therefore,  must  have  been  produced 
in  court ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  104 ;  or  an  examined  copy  of  it,  as  in  other 
cases.     2  Hale,  P.  C.  278.(4) 

(1 )  A  ooDTiction  for  an  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  does  not  disqualify.  U.  States 
V.  Bouckius,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  99. 

A  person  conyicted  of  the  offence  of  receiying  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  hare  been 
stolen,  is  not  a  competent  witness.    Commonwealth  y.  Rogers,  7  Metcalf,  500. 

(2)  Objection  to  competency  on  the  ground  of  infamy,  must  be  taken  before  the  witness  is 
sworn.     People  y.  McGarren,  17  Wend.  460. 

(S)  Orr's  case,  5  Rogers*  Reo.  181.    Waite's  case,  5  Mass.  261. 

When  two  persons  are  jointly  indicted  for  house-breaking,  and  one  of  them  pleads  guilty, 
he  is  a  competent  witness  before  sentence,  on  the  trial  of  the  other.  Common we^th  y. 
Smith,  (12  Metcalf,  288.) 

(4)  Sidnner  y.  Perot,  1  Ashmead,  67.  Cushman  y.  Looker,  2  Mass.  106.  Commonwealth 
T.  Green,  17  Mass.  514.  People  y.  Herrick,  18  Johns.  82.  Hults  y.  Calyin,  14  Johns.  82. 
But  in  Maryland,  parol  eyidence  has  beeu  allowed  that  a  witness  was  a  transported  conyict. 
Clarke  y.  Hall,  2  Har.  &  M*Hen.  878.  State  y.  Ridgely,  id.  120.  Cole's  Lessee  y.  Cole,  I 
Har.  &  Johns.  572. 

•£ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xzi.  488.  ^  Id.  xxi.  486.  •  Id.  xyL  189. 
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It  must  have  appeared  that  the  party  was  convicted  before  a  competent  tribunal. 
Thus  where,  in  order  to  prove  a  conviction  at  Sierra  Leone,  an  indictment  and 
wnviction  thereupon  were  given  in  evidence,  Bayley,  J.,  held  it  insufficient, 
because  it  did  not  show  by  what  authority  the  indictment  was  found ;  and  because 
St  was  imperfect  as  a  record  without  the  caption.  Cooke  v.  Maxwell,  2  Stark.  N. 
P.  183.' 

Competency,  how  restored — hy  mffering  the  punishment.'^  Even  before  the 
recent  act,  where  the  party  convicted  had  suffered  the  punishment  awarded,  he  was 
again  rendered  competent.  The  provisions  on  this  subject,  which  were  formerly 
contained  in  various  statutes,  were  consolidated  in  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  32,  which 
enacted,  s.  3,  that  where  any  offender  had  been  convicted  of  any  felony,  not 
punishable  with  death,  and  had  endured  the  punishment  to  which  such  offender  had 
been  adjudged,  for  the  same,  the  punishment  so  endured  should  have  the  like 
effects  and  consequences  as  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  as  to  the  felony  whereof 
the  offender  was  so  convicted;  provided  always  that  nothing  therein  contained,  nor 
the  enduring  of  such  punishment  should  prevent  or  mitigate  any  punishment  to 
which  the  offender  might  otherwise  have  been  lawfully  sentenced,  on  a  subsequent 
conviction  for  any  other  felony. 

♦The  4th  section  enacted,  that  where  any  offender  had  been  convicted  of  [  *137  ] 
My  such  misdemeanor  (except  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury),  and  had 
endured  the  punishment  adjudged  for  the  same;  such  offender  should  not,  after  the 
punishment  so  endured,  be  deemed  to  be,  by  reason  of  such  misdemeanor,  an 
incompetent  witness  in  any  court  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal. 

Where  a  person,  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  was  confined  in  the 
hoiks  during  that  period,  but  made  his  escape,  twice  for  a  few  hours  each  time, 
(for  which  he  was  punished,)  the  judges  held  that  these  escapes,  on  which  he  was 
immediately  brought  back  and  served  out  the  remainder  of  his  term,  did  not 
prevent  him  regaining  his  competency.     Badcock's  case,  Buss.  &  Ry.  248.^(1) 

Competency,  how  restored — hy  pardon,"^  The  competency  of  a  person,  whose 
evidence  had  been  rendered  inadmissible  by  conviction,  was  restored  by  the  king's 
pardon,  which  had  the  effect  of  discharging  all  the  consequences  of  the  judgment. (2) 
Crosby's  case,  2  Salk.  689;  Lord  Raym.  39.  But  where  the  disability  was  not 
merely  a  consequence  of  the  judgment,  but  was  B.part  of  the  judgment,  as  in  case 
of  judgment  for  perjury  upon  the  5  Eliz.,  which  provided  that  the  party  convicted 
should  never  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  till  the  judgment  was  reversed,  the  king 
could  not  by  his  pardon  restore  competency,  though  it  might  have  been  restored  by 
let  of  parliament.  Ford's  case,  2  Salk.  691 ;  Gilb.  Ev.  141.  A  man  convicted  of 
perjury  at  cominon  law,  was  restored  to  his  competency  by  pardon.  Id.  Dover  v. 
Maestaer,  5  Esp.  94 ;  see  Mr.  Hargrave's  learned  Dissertation  «  On  the  effect  of 
the  king's  pardon  of  perjury."     2  Jurid.  Argum.  221. 

(1)  Cole  V.  Cole,  1  Uar.  k  J.  572.  Clarke  t.  Hall,  2Har.  &  M*Hen.  878.  State  v.  Bidgely, 
id.  120. 

(2)  Hoffman  t.  Carter,  2  Whart  453.  When  a  convict  has  served  out  his  time,  his  compe- 
teDcjr  mAjr  be  restored  at  any  time  after  by  a  pardon.  U.  States  t.  Jones,  2  Wheeler's  C.  C. 
451.  A  proviso  in  the  pardon,  excepting  all  legal  disabilities,  is  repugnant  and  void.  People 
T.  Pease,  3  Johns.  Cas.  833.    See  ex  parte  Deming,  10  Johns.  232,  483. 

Thoogh  the  pardon  of  one  convicted  of  felony  will  in  general  restore  his  competency  as  a 
witness,  yet  the  conviction  may  still  be  used  to  affect  his  credit  Baum  v.  Clause,  5  HiU,  196. 

'  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  Ui.  805.  1 1  Eng.  C.  C.  248. 
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At  common  law  it  was  neoessary  to  produce  the  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  and 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  show  it  under  the  sign  manual,  or  privy  seal,  which  are 
only  in  the  nature  of  warrants,  and  countermandahle.  Gully's  case,  1  Leach,  98 ; 
Miller's  case,  2  W.  Bl.  797;  Earl  of  Warwick's  case,  6  St.  Tr.  171,  fo.  ed.  But 
the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  13,  enacted,  that  where  the  king  should  extend  the 
royal  mercy  to  any  offender  convicted  of  any  felony,  punishable  with  death  or 
otherwise,  and  by  warrant  under  his  royal  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  should  grant  to  such  offender,  either  a  free  or 
conditional  pardon,  the  discharge  of  such  offender  out  of  custody  in  the  case  of  a 
free  pardon,  and  the  performance  of  the  condition  in  the  case  of  a  conditional  pardon, 
should  have  the  effect  of  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal  for  such  offender,  as  to  the 
felony  for  which  such  pardon  should  be  so  granted. 

This  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  convictions  for  misdemeanors.  And, 
therefore,  to  restore  the  competency  of  persons  so  convicted,  the  pardon  must  still 
have  been  shown  under  the  great  seal. 

The  king  might  extend  his  mercy  on  whatever  terms  he  pleased,  and  conse- 
quently might  annex  to  his  pardon  any  condition  that  he  thought  fit,  whether 
precedent  or  subsequent,  and  on  the  performance  of  that  condition  the  validity  of 
the  pardon  depended.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c  37,  s.  28.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  proved,  that  the  condition  had  been  performed.  (1) 

Pardons  were  not  unfrequently  granted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  as  to  some  offence  which  might  otherwise  have  gone  unpunished.  See 
PhiU.  Ev.  22,  8th  ed. 

[  *138  ]  *It  has  been  held  in  Scotland,  (to  which  country  the  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  85, 
does  not  extend,)  and  it  would  probably  be  so  held,  if  the  point  should  arise  in  our 
own  courts,  that  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  by  a  foreign  tribunal  of  an  offence 
incurring  infamy,  and  pardoned  by  the  sovereign  authority  in  that  country,  is 
admissible  as  a  witness  here,  if  the  law  of  the  foreign  country  allows  the  com- 
petency of  the  party  to  be  restored  in  that  manner.  Smith's  case,  1788,  Burnet, 
405,  Alison  Prac.  451.(2) 

Competency,  how  restored — hy  reversal  of  the  JtuUffment.'^  If  a  conviction  and 
judgment  were  read  on  the  one  side  to  show  the  witness  incompetent,  they  might 
have  been  answered  on  the  other,  by  reading  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  upon  writ 
of  error.  If  the  incapacity  arose  from  an  outlawry,  under  a  charge  of  treason  or 
felony,  it  was  removed  by  proof  of  the  reversal  of  that  outlawry.  If  the  objection 
was,  that  the  witness  had  been  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  subjected 
him  to  all  the  penalties  of  an  attainder,  unless  he  surrendered  before  a  certain  day 


i^ 


1)  State  v.  Fuller,  1  M*Cord,  178.     The  People  v.  James.  2  Cainea,  67. 

"^he  governor  may  annex  to  a  pardon  any  condition,  whether  precedent  or  subsequent,  not 
forbidden  by  law,  and  it  lies  on  the  grantee  to  perform  it.  If  he  does  not,  in  case  of  a  condi- 
tion precedent,  the  pardon  does  not  take  efiect ;  in  case  of  a  condition  subsequent,  the  pardon 
becomes  null ;  and  if  the  condition  is  not  performed,  the  original  sentence  remains  in  full 
force,  a&d  may  be  carried  into  effect.     FlaviH's  case,  8  Watts  &  Serg.  197. 

(2)  A  conyict  in  a  foreign  country  or  a  sister  State  is  held  competent  in  Massachusetts. 
Commonwealth  v.  Oreen,  17  Mass.  514.  But  the  record  is  admissible  to  affect  his  credit. 
Ck>mmonwealth  y.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  497.     Contra,  State  y.  Chandler,  3  Hawks,  893. 

A  conviction  of  a  crime  in  another  State  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
impeaching  the  credit  of  a  witness.  But  a  conviction  in  another  State  of  a  crime,  which  by 
the  laws  of  that  State  disqualifies  the  party  from  being  heard  as  a  witness,  and  which,  if  com- 
mitted here,  would  have  operated  as  a  disqualification,  is  sufficient  to  exclude  him  firom  tes- 
tifying here,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  it  had  been  committed  and  the  conviction  had  taken 
place  m  this  jurisdiction.    Chase  v.  Blodgett,  10  N.  Hamp.  22. 
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(vUch  is  a  kind  of  a  parliamentary  outlawry,)  it  might  have  been  shown  that  the 
vftnesB  had  surrendered  conformably  with  the  act.     Phill.  Ev.  20,  8th  ed. 


♦INCOMPETENCY  FROM  INTEREST. 


[  «189  ] 


See  ante,  p.    134,  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  85,  in  effect  abolishing  this  head  of  dis- 
qualification, of  which,  however,  an  outline  is  still  retained. 


Kttnre  of  the  interest  in  general 

Rewmrds 

Wager  . 
Pnceeutor,  when  competent 
Infoimers,  when  competent 
InkabiUnts,  when  competent 
Bail  incompetent 
Intereet,  how  remored     . 
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139 
140 
140 
142 
144 
146 
146 


Incompetency  from  interest — nature  of  the  interest  in  general.'^  The  general 
rale  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  was  that  a  person  interested  in  the  event 
WM  not  competent.  (1)  Per  cur.  in  Williams'  case,  9  B.  &  C.  560.*  But  the 
'  interest  must  have  been  such  as  the  law  recognized,  and  the  bias,  arising  from 
the  witness  standing  in  the  same  situation  as  the  party  by  whom  he  was  tendered, 
was  not  sufficient.  Phill.  Ev.  114,  8th  ed.  Thus,  if  there  were  two  actions 
brought  against  two  persons  for  the  same  assault,  in  the  action  against  the  one  the 
other  might  be  a  witness,  because  he  was  not  interested  in  the  event.  By  Ashurst, 
J.,  1  T.  R.  301.  By  Abbott,  C.  J.,  5  B.  &  C.  387.*'  Nor  was  a  man  incompetent, 
because  he  was  personally  interested  in  a  similar  question  to  that  upon  which  he 
was  called  to  give  evidence.  (2)  Thus  a  person  was  not  incompetent  because  he 
was  possibly  liable  to  be  punished  by  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  war- 
ranto  for  a  past  act,  the  lawfulness  of  which  he  might  have  supported  by  his 
testimony  in  another  action  to  which  he  was  not  a  party.  Gray's  case,  B.  R.  H., 
10  Geo.  2  ;  2  Selw.  N.  P.  1148,  6th  ed. 

The  same  rule  prevailed  in  criminal  proceedings.  When  several  persons  were 
separately  indicted  for  perjury  in  swearing  to  the  same  fact,  any  of  them  might 
We  been  before  conviction  a  witness  for  the  others.     Bath  v.  Montague,  cit. 

(1)  When  the  interest  is  doubtful,  the  witness  is  competent.  Gist  et  al.  t.  Rogers,  1  Hill, 
79.  Spann  v.  Ballard,  ibid.  440.  Higgins  y.  Morrison's  Ex.,  4  Dana,  106.  Smith  et  al.  T. 
White,  5  Dana,  382. 

When  the  person  is  interested  in  either  event,  it  goes  to  his  credit  and  not  to  his  compe- 
tency. Potter  Y.  Bard,  4  Watts,  15.  Bailey  ▼.  Capell,  1  Harrington,  449.  Reed  y.  M'Grew, 
13  Maine,  302. 

(2j  Fairchild  y.  Beach,  1  Day's  Cases,  266.  Phelps  y.  Winchell,  ibid.  269.  Baker  y. 
Aroold,  1  Caines,  276.  Hoyt  y.  Wildfire,  3  Johns.  618.  Bliss  et  al.  y.  Thompson,  4  Mass. 
488.  Van  Nuys  y.  Terham,  8  Johns.  Cas.  82.  Steinback  y.  Rheinlander,  ibid.  269.  Parrel 
▼.  Peryy,  1  Hajw.  2.  Henarie  y.  Maxwell,  6  Halst.  297.  .  Wakely  y.  Hart,  6  Binn.  819. 
Hayi  T.  Orier.  4  Binn.  83.  Woodward  et  al.  y.  Spiller,  1  Dana,  181.  SUte  y.  Hasset,  1 
T*jlor,  56.     Kenner  y,  M'Rea,  2  Porter,  389. 

«  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xvii.  440.  ^  Id.  xi.  267. 
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Forbes'  Rep.  247;  Gunstone  y.  Downes,  cit.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  280;  and  2  Selw. 
N.  P.  1148,  6th  ed. 

Nature  of  the  interest — rewards."]  The  expectation  of  a  benefit,  not  neces- 
sarily and  legally  flowing  from  the  event  of  the  proceeding,  did  not  render  a 
witness  incompetent,  as  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  post.  So  where  a  woman  gave 
evidence  against  a  prisoner,  under  the  hope  that  his  conviction  would  tend  to  pro- 
cure the  pardon  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  convicted,  it  went  to  her  credit  enly, 
and  not  to  her  competency.  Eudd's  case,  1  Leach,  127.  So  in  prosecutions  where 
there  were  rewards,  although  the  reward  could  only  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
[  *140  ]  conviction,  the  prosecutors  were  competent  *witnesses,  yet  every  man 
who  came  as  a  witness,  under  the  idea  of  having  a  reward  on  the  conviction  of 
the  prisoner,  might  be  said  to  have  been  interested  in  point  of  property  in  the 
event  of  the  cause.  Per  cur.  Ibid.  After  the  riots  of  1780,  a  reward  was  offered 
by  government  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  any  of  the  rioters,  and  a 
question  arose,  whether  persons  thus  interested  in  the  conviction  of  the  criminals 
were  admissible  witnesses  against  them.  The  twelve  judges  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  claimed  and  received  the  reward,  was 
admissible.     1  Leach,  314,  (n.)(l) 

It  was  upon  the  principle  that  the  exclusion  of  persons  entitled  to  rewards, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  acts  giving  the  rewards,  and  against 
the  grounds  of  public  policy,  that  their  competence  was  virtually  continued.  Per 
cur.  9  B  &  C.  bb^^ 

With  regard  to  rewards  offered  by  private  individuals,  the  principle  upon  which 
persons  entitled  to  them  were  held  competent  witnesses,  was  said  to  be,  that  the 
public  had  an  interest  upon  public  grounds,  in  the  testimony  of  any  person  who  . 
knew  any  thing  as  to  the  crime,  and  that  nothing  private  individuals  could  do 
would  take  away  the  right  which  the  public  had.     Ibid. 

Again,  when  a  statute  entitled  a  party  to  pardon,  provided  another  offender 
were  convicted  on  his  testimony,  (as  was  formerly  the  case  upon  the  statutes  10 
&  11  Wm.  3,  c.  23,  8.  5,  and  5  Ann.  c.  31,  s.  4,)  the  party  so  entitled  was  a  com- 
petent witness.  Where  the  legislature  held  out  that  as  a  reward  by  way  of 
inducement  for  criminals  to  convict  and  make  a  discovery,  it  would  have  been 
acting  against  the  rules  and  principles  of  law  if  they  were,  by  giving  their  testi- 
mony, considered  as  interested  in  the  event  of  the  prosecution.  Per  cur.  Rudd's 
case,  1  Leach,  134, 135. 

Nature  of  the  interest — vcager.']  If  the  witness  laid  a  wager  that  he  would 
convict  the  prisoner,  he  was  still  competent,  though  it  went  to  his  credit.  Fox's 
case,  1  Str.  655. 

Prosecutor,  when  competent,']  As  a  general  rule,  the  prosecutor  or  party  injured 
was  a  competent  witness  in  criminal  prosecutions.     This  rule,  which  by  some  baa 

(1)  State  T.  Bennet,  1  Root,  249. 

The  expectation  of  a  witness  that  he  will  receive  a  part  of  the  money  recoyered,  if  he  be 
not  legally  entitled  to  it,  is  an  objection  to  his  credibility  but  not  to  his  competency.  Wilt 
v.  Vickers,  8  Watts,  227. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  perjury,  the  Commonwealth  offers  as  a  witness  a  person 
against  whom  a  civil  action  is  pending,  wherein  the  defendant  in  the  indictment  has  been 
summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  opposite  party  :  Ileldy  the  witness  so  offered  for  the  Common- 
wealth has  no  such  Interest  in  the  prosecution  as  renders  him  incompetent  to  testify.  The 
Commonwealth  t.  Halt,  2  Hob.  Virg.  818. 
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been  snpposed  to  have  been  gronnded  upon  the  absence  of  all  legal  intereBt,  and 
bj  otherBy  upon  the  principle  that  the  law  would  not  presume,  that  in  a  publio 
proceeding  a  man  would  be  actuated  by  revengeful  or  improper  motiyes,  appears 
to  hiTe  been  gronnded  on  reasons  of  public  policy,  which  forbid  the  exclusion  of 
tbe  perscHi  whose  evidence  must  usually  have  been  the  most  material  in  the  case. 

Thoogh  as  a  general  rule  a  prosecutor  was  competent  to  prove  the  case  for  the 
proaecution,  jet  many  instances  occurred  in  which  he  might  be  interested  in  the 
eveat  of  the  proceeding,  and  in  those  cases  the  testimony  could  be  received.  But 
ildioogh  he  might  have  an  interest  in  the  event,  he  might  yet  have  been  com- 
petent, either  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  which  conferred  the  interest, 
expready  or  implied,  recognized  his  competency,  vide  post.  Informers;  or  by 
reason  of  some  principle  of  public  policy,  which  required  that  his  evidence  should 
be  received.  See  supra,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  Williams's  case,  9  B. 
ft  C.  656.* 

Upon  prosecutions  for  robbery,  the  party  robbed  was  always  considered  as  a 
eompetent  witness,  although  the  21  Hen.  8,  c.  11  (repealed,)  '*'gave  him  [  '*'141  ] 
a  writ  of  restitution  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  goods  upon  the  conviction  of 
the  offender.  The  reason  of  this,  however,  depended  upon  the  words  of  the 
statnte  itself,  which  provided,  that  if  the  felon  who  robbed  were  attainted  by 
reason  of  evidence  given  by  the  party  robbed,  or  owner  of  the  money,  &c.,  or  by 
any  other  person  by  their  procurement,  the  party  robbed  should  be  restored  to 
liis  money,  &c.     Williams's  case,  9  B.  &  C.  550,  557.''(1) 

On  an  indictment  at  common  law  for  perjury,  the  prosecutor  was  a  good  witness. 
Bnraghton's  case,  2  Str.  1229,  overruling  Ellis's  case,  Id.  1104,  and  Whiting's 
case,  1  Salk.  283;  see  4  Burr.  2255,  B.  N.  P.  289.  But  a  distinction  was  taken 
between  this  case  and  that  of  an  indictment  for  perjury  upon  the  5  Eliz.  o.  9, 
which  gave  the  party  grieved  10/.,  (half  the  penalty)  in  which  case  it  was  said  he 
woold  not  have  been  a  competent  witness.  B.  N.  P.  289 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46, 
B.  118;  Gilb.  Ev.  124;  2  Stark.  Ev.  139, 2d  ed.  It  was,  however,  justly  observed, 
that  as  in  an  action  to  recover  this  moiety,  the  party  grieved  would  be  precluded 
from  giving  the  conviction  in  evidence,  there  appeared  to  be  no  objection  to  his 
competency.  2  Bussell,  546.  It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  statute  gave  the 
moiety  to  such  person  as  shall  be  grieved,  &c.,  and  would  sue  for  the  same.  See 
B.  k  G.  558.  Although  the  suit  for  perjury  in  the  course  of  which  the  defendant 
was  indicted,  were  not  at  an  end,  the  prosecutor  was  still  a  competent  witness. 
Boston's  case,  4  East,  572. 

In  an  indictment  for  perjury,  committed  in  an  action  where  the  prosecutor 
stated  that  he  expected  the  defendant  would  be  called  as  a  witness  against  him  in 
another  action  which  was  coming  on  between  the  same  parties.  Lord  Denman,  C. 
J.,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  prosecutor  was  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  by 
reason  of  the  interest  he  had  in  getting  rid  of  the  defendant  as  a  witness  by  con- 
victing him  of  perjury.  Hulme's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  8.'  The  correctness  of  this 
opinion  was  questioned.     See  Phill.  Ev.  64,  8th  ed.  n.  (5). 

It  was  formerly  held,  that  the  party  whose  signature  was  forged,  was  not  a 
competent  witness  for  the  prosecution  on  an  indictment  for  the  forgery; (2)  2  Buss. 


(1)  So  the  owner  of  a  stolen  bank  bill  is  competent.    State  v.  Cassados,  1  Nott&  M*C.  91. 

(2)  Commonwealth  t.  Hvtchinson,  1  Mass.  7.  State  y.  Hamilton,  2  Hayw.  283.  State  t. 
A.  W  1  Tjler,  266.  State  t.  Branson,  1  Root,  807.  S.  P.  Id.  684.  Contra,  Resp.  t.  Ross, 
2Dali'  289.  S.  C.  2  Yeates.  1.  Pennsylvania  v.  Farrell,  Addis.  246.  Resp.  v.  Keating,  1 
DtlL  110.     Besp.  ▼.  Smith,  Resp.  T.  Sheppard,  cited  2  Dall.  240.    S.  C.  2  Yeates,  4.    Noble 
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601 ;  but  the  9  G«o.  4,  c.  32,  s.  2,  enacted,  that  on  any  prosecution  by  indictment 
or  information,  either  at  common  law,  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute,  against  any 
person,  for  forging  any  deed,  writing,  instrument,  or  other  matter  whatsoeyer,  or 
for  uttering  or  disposing  of  any  deed,  &c.,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  or  for 
being  accessary  before  or  affcer  the  fact  to  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  were  a 
felony;  or  for  aiding,  &c.,  the  commission  of  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  were  a 
misdemeanor,  no  person  should  be  deemed  to  be  an  incompetent  witness  in  support 
of  any  such  prosecution,  by  reason  of  any  interest  which  such  person  might  have 
or  be  supposed  to  have,  in  respect  of  such  deed,  &c. 

Some  of  the  older  cases  on  the  subject  of  the  competency  of  witnesses,  in  criminal 
proceedings,  were  decided  upon  the  idea  that  the  couTiction  might  be  afterwards 
evidence  for  the  witness  in  another  proceeding;  but  it  was  afterwards  settled  that 
the  record  of  a  conviction  could  not  be  received  as  evidence,  either  at  law  or  in 
equity,  in  favour  of  the  party  upon  whose  testimony  the  conviction  was  procured. 
Pickersgiirs  case,  4  East,  577  (n) ;  Boston's  case,  4  East,  582.  See  also  Smith  v. 
Bummens,  1  Campb.  9;  Hathaway  v.  Barrow,  Ibid.  151;  Bindon  v.  Browning, 
1  Taunt.  496. 

[  *142  ]  *Upon  an  indictment  for  usury,  the  prosecutor,  the  borrower  of  the 
money,  was  competent.   SeweFs  case,  7  Mod.  118;  Smith  v.  Prager,  7  T.  R.  60.(2) 

On  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  a  highway,  the  prosecutor  was  admitted  as  a 
witness,  for  though  the  court  was  authorized  (13  €reo.  3,  c.  78,  s.  64,  repealed  by 
the  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50,  see  post,  Highways,)  to  award  costs  against  him,  in  case 
the  proceedings  should  appear  to  be  vexatious,  yet  it  would  scarcely  presume,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  his  conduct  had  been  vexatious,  so  as  to  raise  an  objection 
to  his  competency,  especially  after  the  finding  of  a  bill  by  the  grand  jury.  R.  v. 
Inhab.  Hammersmith,  1  Stark.  357,*  and  note.  Id.  358 ;  1  Russ.  334. 

So  upon  a  removal  of  an  indictment  by  certiorari,  from  the  sessions  to  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  which  case  the  defendant,  if  convicted,  is  by  the  5  &  6  Wm. 
&  M.  c.  11,  liable  to  pay  costs  to  the  prosecutor,  the  latter  was  still  a  competent 
witness  upon  a  principle  of  public  policy,  because,  if  the  act  of  parliament,  which 
was  designed  to  discourage  removal  of  suits  by  certiorari,  should  have  taken  off 
the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor,  it  would  have  given  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
them  that  was  possible.     Muscot's  case,  10  Mod.  194;  2  Russ.  603. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  a  forcible  entry  under  the  21  Jac.  1,  c.  16,  or  8  H.  6, 
c.  9,  by  which  the  justices  are  empowered  to  make  restitution  of  the  premises 
entered  upon,  the  prosecutor,  the  tenant  of  the  premises  so  entered  upon,  was  not 
a  competent  witness,  on  the  ground  of  his  interest  in  the  restitution.  Williams's 
case,  9  B.  &  C.  549 ;»»  Beavan's  case,  Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  242.* 


Y.  The  People,  1  Bru.  29.  See  The  People  v.  Howell,  4  Johns.  296.  Furber  v.  Hilliard,  2 
New  Hamp.  481.  People  v.  ]>eaii,  6  Cow.  27.  In  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  note, 
the  person  whose  name  is  forged  may  testify  to  facts  going  to  proye  the  scienttr^  Coe's  case, 
1  Rogers'  Reo.  141. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  forgery,  the  party,  whose  signatnre  is  alleged  to  be  forged, 
is  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  forgery,  and  also  the  destruction  of  the  instrument  alleged 
to  be  forged,  although  oiyil  actions  are  pending  against  him,  to  which  his  only  defence  may 
be  the  forgery  of  said  instrument     Commonwealth  v.  Peck,  1  Metcalf,  428. 

The  party  whose  name  is  alleged  to  have  been  forged  is  a  competent  witness  upon  the  trial 
under  an  indictment  for  forgery.  State  v.  Shurtliff,  18  Maine,  868.  State  v.  Phelps,  11 
Yerm.  116.     Contra,  State  v.  Stanton,  1  Ircdeirs  N.  C.  Rep.  42^. 

(2)  On  a  trial  for  playing  with  false  dice,  the  p  irty  cheated  is  a  witness.  Chapman's  case, 
1  DaU.  111.     2  Dall.  240.     2  Yeates,  4. 
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Widi  respect  to  the  competency  of  defendants  in  criminal  prosecutions  as  wit- 
Bessesy  see  ante,  p.  139,  and  post,  tit.  Accomplicei. 

hformert — when  competent^  Whether  an  informer,  entitled  by  statute  to  the 
penalty  or  part  of  the  penalty,  upon  the  conTiction  of  an  offender,  was  a  competent 
witness  upon  the  prosecution  of  such  person,  depended  upon  the  terms  of  the 
statute  creating  the  penalty.  It  has  been  already  stated,  (ante,  p.  140,)  that  the 
mere  &ct  of  a  reward  being  given  to  the  party  discoyering  an  offender,  did  not  inca- 
pacitate the  party,  if  the  statute  giying  the  reward  contemplated  such  person  being 
a  witness.  And  it  seems,  to  have  been  settled,  that  where  a  statute  gave  a  reward, 
or  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  penalty  to  the  informer,  and  such  reward  or  penalty 
VIS  not  reooyerable  upon  the  indictment  itself,  but  a  distinct  suit  was  necessary, 
then,  as  the  conviction  would  not  have  been  evidence  in  such  suit,  the  testimony 
of  the  party  entitled  to  the  penalty,  &c.  was  admissible.  See  Williams's  case,  9 
B.  &  C.  557  .J  Thus  upon  a  prosecution  upon  the  stat.  9  Ann,  c.  14,  s.  5,  for 
penalties  by  the  loser  of  money  at  cards,  he  was  a  competent  witness,  the  penalties 
being  ^yen  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  sue  for  the  same  by  action.  Luckup's 
ease,  cited  Willes,  425, (a)  ;  9  B.  &  C.  557.  So  on  a  prosecution  for  the  penalty 
of  500/.  under  stat.  23  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  s.  1,  for  seducing  artificers  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom,  although  the  informer  was  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  penalty,  upon  suing 
ixx  the  same.     Johnson's  case,  Willes  425,(a)  9  B.  &  C.  551. 

Where  the  act  giving  the  penalty  to  the  informer  or  other  person,  contemplated 
kis  being  a  witness,  he  was  of  course  admissible.  Such  ^persons  were,  [  *143  1 
m  the  words  of  Lord  EUenborough,  <^  made  witnesses  by  a  legislative  dechuration. 
4  East.  183.  By  the  2  Gko.  2,  c.  24,  s.  8,  relating  to  bribery  at  elections,  any 
offender  within  the  act  discovering  within  a  certain  time  any  other  offender,  so 
that  the  person  discovered  be  thereupon  convicted,  the  discoverer  not  having  been 
himself  before  that  time  convicted,  shall  be  indemnified  and  discharged  from  all 
penalties  and  liabilities  incurred  under  the  act.  This  gave  a  parliamentary  capa* 
dtation  to  the  witness,  through  whom  the  fact  was  discovered,  and  who  might 
otherwise  at  common  law  have  been  incapacitated.  Howard  v.  Shipley,  4  East, 
180;  Bush  v.  RaUing;  Phillips  v.  Fowler,  cited  Sayer,  291,  9  B.  &  C.  557.>^ 
So  where  upon  an  indictment  on  the  21  Geo.  3,  c.  37,  s.  1,  for  exporting  machines 
Qsed  in  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  the  informer,  to  whom  the  penalty  (by 
a.  7,)  was  to  go,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for,  was  held  by  Lord  Kenyon  to  be 
a  competent  witness,  his  lordship  observing  that  the  objection  had  been  long  since 
OTermled  in  a  case  in  Sir  J.  Burrow's  Reports,  soon  after  Lord  Mansfield's  coming 
into  the  court,  in  cases  of  bribery.  (Balling's  case,  Sayer,  289 ;)  Teasdale's  case^ 
3  Esp.  68. 

But  where  the  penalty  was  recoverable  on  the  indictment  itself,  and  the  informer 
was  not  driven  to  a  suit,  and  was  not  rendered  competent  by  the  construction  of 
the  statute,  his  title  to  the  penalty  gave  such  an  interest  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
Kcution  as  would  incapacitate  him.(l)  Thus  a  conviction  for  deer-stealing  was 
qaashed,  because  the  same  person  was  both  informer  and  witness,  and  entitled  to 
a  part  of  the  penalty.  Tilly's  case,  1  Str.  316;  Piercy's  case,  Andr.  18; 
Blaney's  case,  Id.  240,  S.  P.      So  upon  an  information  on  the  stat.  17  Geo.  2, 


(1)  An  informer,  unless  saved  by  the  statute,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  not  com- 
petent, hot  may  become  so  by  a  release.  City  Council  v.  Hayward,  2  Nott  &  M*Cord,  808. 
V»n  ETour  y.  The  State,  Id.  809.  n.  But  not  by  an  assignment  of  his  interest.  Oommon- 
vcalth  T.  Hargeaheimer,  1  Ashmead,  418. 
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e.  46,  for  having  naval  stoies  in  poBsession,  the  infonner,  who  was  entitled  to  a 
moiety  of  the  penalty  given  by  the  act,  was  rejected  as  incompetent  by  Lord 
Kenyon.  Blackman's  case,  1  Esp.  96,  sed  vide  post.  But  where  the  statute  gave 
the  court  power  either  to  fine  or  imprison,  a  person  who  would  be  entitled  to  a 
portion  of  the  fine  was  a  competent  witness.  See  Cole's  case,  1  Esp.  169 ;  Peake,  217. 

In  many  cases  informers  entitled  to  receive  penalties,  were,  notwithstanding, 
made  competent  witnesses  by  the  express  provisions  of  various  statutes.  As  for 
instance  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  53,  s.  118,  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 

So  in  the  32  Oteo,  3,  c.  56,  for  preventing  counterfeit  certificates  of  servants' 
characters,  and  in  33  Geo.  3,  c.  75,  s.  17,  and  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  79,  s.  26,  for  regu- 
lating hackney  coaches,  similar  provisions  rendering  the  informer  competent  are 
contained.  So  also  by  the  27  Geo.  8,  c.  29,  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish,  town- 
ship, or  place,  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  competent  witnesses  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  proving  the  commission  of  any  offence  within  the  limits  of  such  parish,  &c., 
notwithstanding  the  penalty  incurred  by  such  offence,  or  any  part  thereof,  was 
or  might  be  given,  or  applicable  to  the  poor  of  such  parish,  &c.,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  benefit  or  use,  or  in  aid  or  exoneration  of  such  parish,  &c.  Provided  always, 
that  nothing  in  that  act  contained,  should  extend  to  any  action  or  proceeding,  in 
which  the  penalty  or  penalties  to  be  recovered,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds.     See  Davis's  case,  6  Tr.  177. 

Where  a  penalty  was  imposed  by  statute,  and  the  whole  or  part  was  given  to 
[  *144  ]  the  informer,  who  became  entitled  to  it  upon  the  conviction,  '''he  was  an 
incompetent  witness,  unless  rendered  competent  by  the  statute.  Tilley's  case,  1 
Stra.  315;  Stone's  case,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1545. 

Inhabitants — when  competent'^  The  rule  with  regard  to  the  competency  of 
inhabitants  was  thus  laid  down  by  Chief  Baron  Gilbert.  «  The  men  of  one  county, 
city,  hundred,  town,  corporation  or  parish,  are  evidence  in  relation  to  the  rights, 
privileges,  inmiunities,  and  affairs,  of  such  town,  &c.,  if  they  are  not  concerned  in 
private  interest,  in  relation  thereto,  nor  advantaged  by  such  rights  and  privileges, 
as  they  assert  by  their  attestation.  Men  of  a  county  are  evidence  on  an  indict- 
ment for  not  repairing  a  bridge,  whether  it  be  in  repair  or  not,  for  they  are  perfectly 
indifferent,  because  it  is  equal  to  every  man  that  the  bridge,  for  convenience  of 
passage,  should  be  repaired  where  it  is  necessary,  so  that  they  should  not  be  put 
to  unnecessary  charge;  for  every  man  for  the  convenience  of  his  own  passage, 
is  concerned  to  uphold  the  bridge,  and  cannot  be  thought  to  create  a  useless 
charge,  so  that  he  is  perfectly  indifferent,  being  equally  interested;  but  the  men  of 
a  county  cannot  be  sworn  in  a  cause  relating  to  the  bounds  of  the  county,  in  a  suit 
depending  between  that  and  another  county,  carried  on  at  the  county  charge, 
because  every  man  is  in  such  a  case  concerned  to  prevail  in  point  of  interest." 
Gilb.  Ev.  126.  Some  doubt,  however,  existing  with  regard  to  the  admissibility  of 
the  evidence  of  inhabitants,  on  indictments  for  not  repairing  decayed  bridges  and 
highways  against  private  persons  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  the  stat.  1  Ann.  at. 
1,  c.  18,  s.  13,  reciting,  that  such  witnesses  had  been  rejected,  enacted,  that  in  all 
informations  and  indictments  to  be  brought  and  tried  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  or  at  the  assizes,  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
the  evidence  of  the  inhabitants,  being  credible  witnesses,  or  any  of  them,  of  the 
town,  corporation,  county,  riding,  or  division  in  which  such  decayed  bridge  or 
highway  lies,  shall  be  taken  and  admitted  in  all  such  cases  in  the  courts  aforesaid^ 
any  custom,  rule,  order,  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  could  not,  before  the  stat.  8  Geo.  2,  c.  16^  s.  15, 
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hre  been  competent  witnesses  for  the  defence  in  an  action  on  the  (repealed) 
Stitate  of  Winton,  Gilb.  Et.  127,  but  by  the  statute  of  Qeo.  2  they  were  rendered 
competent. 

By  the  13  (}eo.  3,  c.  78,  s.  76,  any  inhabitant  of  any  parish,  township,  or  place, 
in  which  any  offence  should  be  committed  contrary  to  that  act,  should  be  deemed  a 
competent  witness,  notwithstanding  his  or  her  being  such  inhabitant.  And  by  sect. 
68  the  surveyor  of  any  parish,  township,  or  place,  shall  be  deemed  in  all  cases  a 
competent  witness  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  act,  notwithstanding 
his  salary  might  arise  in  part  from  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  thereby  inflicted. 

By  the  general  rule  of  law  the  rated  inhabitants  of  a  parish  were  not  competent 
vitnesses  for  the  defence,  in  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  a  highway.  Diet,  per 
Lord  EUenborough,  1  B.  &  A.  66;  PhiU.  Ev.  184,  8th  ed.  1  Russ.  834;  2  Russ. 
602.  Upon  an  indictment  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  toumMpf  for  not  repairing 
I  highway,  the  defendants  pleaded  that  one  R.  was  bound  rations  tenur«y  to  repair. 
To  prove  this,  an  inhabitant  of  the  township  was  called,  who  *was  not  an  [  *145  ] 
occupier  of  land  there,  and  consequently  not  rated  to  the  poor ;  but  Lord  Kenyon 
rejected  him  as  being  directly  interested  in  the  event  of  the  suit,  because  if  there 
ehould  be  a  verdict  against  the  defendants,  the  witness,  as  an  inhabitant,  would  be 
liable  to  the  payment  of  the  fine;  and  also  any  inhabitant  was  liable  to  the  statute 
duty.  R.  V.  Inhab.  Wheaton  Aston,  Serjt.  Williams's  MSS. ;  1  Stark.  Ev.  144, 
2d.  ed.  But  where  a  penalty  was  given  to  the  poor  of  a  parish,  as  the  recovery  of 
the  penalties  only  went  to  relieve  such  persons  as  were  actually  rated  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  though  omitted  from  the  rate,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  giving  evidence,  was  decided  to  be  a  competent  witness.  R.  v.  Inhab. 
Kirdford,  2  East,  599.  So  a  parishioner  paying  rates  was  held  to  be  a  competent 
vitness  in  an  action  defended  by  an  order  of  vestry,  directing  the  costs  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  such  order  being  illegal.     Yates  v.  Lance,  6  Esp.  182.(1) 

By  the  54  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  s.  9,  rated  inhabitants  were  rendered  competent 
litnesses  (among  other  things)  «in  any  matter  relating  to  such  rates  or  cesses. 
There  were  various  contradictory  decisions  upon  the  effect  of  this  statute,  but  it  was 
held  (overruling  Oxenden  v.  Palmer,  2  B.  &  Ad.  286,^  and  Rex  v.  Bp.  Auckland, 
1  A  &  £.  744,^)  that  a  rated  inhabitant  was  a  competent  witness  for  his  parish 
imder  the  above  act  in  an  ejectment  respecting  parish  property.  Doe  v.  Adderley^ 
3  N.  k  P.  629;  Doe  v.  Bowles,  Id.  682. 

By  the  highway  act,  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  50,  s.  100  (repealing  the  18  (Jeo.  3,  c.  78, 
and  other  statutes)  no  person  should  be  deemed  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  or  be 
disqualified  from  giving  testimony  or  evidence  in  any  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or 
other  legal  proceedings,  under  or  by  virtue  of  that  act,  by  reason  of  being  an 
inhabitant  (which  by  the  interpretation  clause,  s.  5,  included  any  person  rat^  to 
the  highway  rate)  of  the  parish  in  which  any  offence  shall  be  committed,  or  of  being 
a  treasurer,  clerk,  surveyor,  district  surveyor,  or  assistant  surveyor,  collector,  or 
other  oflicer  appointed  by  virtue  of  that  act. 

Also  by  the  general  turnpike  act,  3  Geo.  4,  c.  126,  s.  137,  any  inhabitant  of  any 
parish,  township,  or  place,  in  which  any  offence  should  be  committed  contrary  to 
that  act  should  not  be  deemed  an  incompetent  witness  by  reason  of  being  such 


by  one  State  in  the  courts  of  another,  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  competent.    Connecu- 
CQt?.  Bradisb,  14  Mass.  296. 

k  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xziL  64.  i  Id.  zzviiL  197. 
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inhabitftiit.  And  by  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  96,  a.  84,  no  person  should  be  deemed 
incompetent  to  gire  eyidence  in  any  action,  suit,  prosecution,  or  other  legal 
proceedings,  &c.,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  act  for  making  or  maintaining  any  turnpike 
road,  or  the  3  Qeo.  4,  c.  126,  or  that  act,  by  reason  of  being  a  trustee  or  commissioner 
of  such  road,  or  a  mortgagee  or  creditor  of  the  tolls  thereof,  or  a  feurmer,  lessee,  or 
collector  of  such  tolls,  or  a  treasurer,  or  clerk,  or  surveyor,  or  other  oflioer  under 
■uch  act.     See  further,  post,  titles  Bridgesy  Highway$. 

BaQ  Incompetent']  In  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  persons  who  had  become 
bail  were  incompetent  witnesses  for  the  defence.  Thus  on  the  trial  of  John  Hampden 
for  a  misdemeanor.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  and 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  his  being  bail,  and  the  objection  was  allowed;  for  the 
bail  was  exonerated  from  his  recognizance  on  the  discharge  of  his  principal,  but  it 
[  *146  ]  was  said  that  the  bail  might  have  been  changed,  in  order  to  make  *him  a 
good  witness.     Hampden's  case,  3  St.  Tr.  842,  fo.  ed.;  1  M<Nally,  £v.  59. 

Interest^  how  removed.']  Where  the  incompetency  of  a  witness  depended  upon  a 
pecuniary  or  other  interest,  with  which  he  was  capable  of  parting,  it  mi^t  have 
been  removed  by  a  release  or  other  proper  mode.  Thus  before  the  passing  of  the 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  32,  (which  rendered  the  prosecutor  in  cases  of  forgery  a  competent 
witness,  vide  ante,  141)  a  release  from  the  holder  of  a  promissory  note,  to  the 
supposed  drawer,  in  whose  name  it  was  forged,  rendered  the  latter  a  competent 
witness  to  prove  the  forgery.  Akehurst's  case,  1  Leach,  150.  So  if  the  supposed 
obligor  of  a  bond  had  been  released  by  the  supposed  obligee.  Dodd's  case,  2  Eiasti 
P.  C.  1003;  1  Leach,  155. 

It  might  also  have  been  shown  that  the  witness,  though  once  interested,  had 
become  competent  by  payment,  or  other  matter,  discharging  the  interest.  Thus 
where  the  party,  whose  name  was  forged  to  a  receipt,  had  recovered  the  money 
from  the  prisoner,  he  was  held  to  be  competent.  Well's  case,  B.  N.  B.  289;  12 
Vin.  Ab.  23;  1  Stark.  Ev.  127,  2d  ed. 

If  the  party  wishing  to  call  an  interested  witness,  tendered  a  release  to  him, 
which  the  witness  refused,  he  might  still  be  examined.  Phill.  Ev.  144,  8th  ed. ; 
2  Russell,  378.  So  if  the  witness  himself  tendered  a  release.  Bent  v.  Baker,  3 
T.  K  35:  Goodtitle  v.  Welford,  Dougl.  139.(1) 


(1 )  A  release  under  seal  to  an  interested  witness  imports  a  sufficient  consideration  to  make 
it  Yidid ;  bat  if  without  seal,  and  no  consideration  is  expressed  or  proved,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  without  consideration  and  insufficient.    Schuylkill  Nay.  Co.  y.  Harris,  5  Watts  &  Serg.  28. 

The  release  to  the  witness  is  conclusiYC  to  the  court  Barnes  y.  Ball,  1  Mass.  78.  A  release 
after  deposition  taken  does  not  render  it  admissible.  Heyl  y.  Burling,  1  Gaines,  14.  Nor 
after  examination.  Dotv  y.  Wilson,  14  Johns.  878.  But  the  witness  must  be  reexamined. 
City  Council  y.  Haywood,  2  Nott  k  M^Cord,  808.  Wynn  etux.  y.  Williams,  1  Blinor's  (Ala.) 
Reps.  186.     Ten  Eyck  y.  Bill,  5  Wend.  55. 

Where  a  witness  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  once  interested,  he  was  bdd  ineom* 

fetent  to  prove  his  own  discharge.  Den  y.  Jones,  1  Coxe,  46.  Fay  et  al.  v.  Qreen,  1  Atk. 
1.  So  he  cannot  prove  that  he  became  interested  after  the  CYcnt  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
or  the  act  of  another.  Gill's  Will,  2  Dana,  448  ;  but  quaere,  see  post,  and  contra,  Trenehard 
V.  Elderkin,  8  Louis.  294. 
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♦INCOMPETENCY— HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 
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General  ruUJ\  Husband  and  wife  are  in  general  incompetent  witnesses,  either 
for  or  against  each  other,  on  the  groond  partly  of  policy,  and  partly  of  identity  of 
interest. (1)  The  circumstance  of  one  of  the  parties  being  called  for  or  against  the 
other,  makes  no  distinction  in  the  law.  When  the  testimony  of  either  is  admissible 
ogaimMij  it  is  likewise  admissible  in  favour  of  the  other.  Serjeant's  case,  Ry.  & 
Moo.  N.  P.  C.  862.» 

The  deolsration  of  husband  and  wife  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  exclusion 
18  their  vivd  voce  testimony.  (2)  See  Phill.  £y.  172,  8th  ed.  But  although 
neither  the  evidence  nor  the  declaration  of  a  wife  are  admissible  against  the 
knsband  on  a  criminal  charge,  yet  observations  made  by  her  to  him  upon  the 
■abject  of  the  offence,  to  which  he  gives  no  answer,  or  an  evasive  reply,  are  receiv« 
tbk  in  evidence  as  an  implied  admission  on  his  part.  Smithie's  case,  5  C.  &  P. 
332  '^  Bartlett's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  882.^  So  what  a  prisoner  is  overheard  to  say  to 
his  wife,  or  to  himself,  is  evidence  against  him.  Simon's  case,  6  Garrington  & 
P^yne,  510.* 

In  a  civil  case.  Lord  Hardwicke  refused  to  permit  the  plaintiff's  wife  to  be  ex- 
amined, though  with  the  consent  of  the  defendant ;  Barker  v.  Dixie,  cases  temp. 
Hard.  264 ;  but  in  a  later  case,  (where  the  above  decision  was  not  cited,)  Best, 
C.  J.,  said,  he  would  permit  the  defendant's  wife  to  be  examined  with  the  consent 
of  her  husband,  who,  however,  refused  to  give  it.  Pedley  v.  Wellesley,  8  C.  &  P. 
558.* 

Where  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  has  once  subsisted,  the  one  is  inadmis- 
sible for  or  against  the  other,  even  after  the  relation  has  ceased,  with  respect  to 
Batters  which  occurred  during  the  continuance  of  the  relation.  Thus,  where  a  woman, 
divorced  by  act  of  parliament,  and  married  again,  was  called  to  prove  a  contract  by 
her  former  husband,  she  was  rejected  by  Lord  Alvanley.  If  die  might  be  a  wit- 
ness, his  lordship  observed,  in  a  civil  proceeding,  she  might  equally  be  so  in  a  criminal 


(1}  Snyder  et  aL  y.  Snyder,  6  Binn.  488.  Daniel  y.  Proctor  et  al.  1  DeYerenz,  428. 
Higden  ▼.  Higden,  6  J.  J.  Marshall,  68.  Though  separated  by  articles.  Terry  y.  Belcher, 
1  Bailey,  668.  Bat  she  has  been  held  competent  for  her  hosband  in  an  action  of  book  debt. 
Stanton  v.  Wilson  et  aL  3  Day's  Cases,  87.  And  in  forcible  entry  and  det^ner,  the  wife  of 
the  proseentor  is  a  good  witness  to  pro?e  the  force,  bnt  only  the  force.  Besp.  v.  Shryber,  1 
IML  68.  A  release  to  baron  and  feme,  he  being  absent,  will  make  her  a  good  witness. 
Commonwealth  v.  Briggs,  6  Pick.  429. 

(2)  Burger  v.  Tribble,  2  Dana,  888.  Moody  v.  Fnlmer,  VlTharton's  Dig.  808.  Smith  v. 
Sendder,  11  Serg.  k  Rawle,.826.  Saekit  ▼.  May,  8  Dana,  80.  Unless  they  form  a  part  of 
the  rt$  ff€9tm.  Park  v.  Hopkins,  2  Bailey,  408.  Thomas  v.  HargraYS,  Wright's  Rep.  696. 
Ob  an  indietment  against  hnsband  and  wife  her  admissions  are  good  agunst  herself  bnt  not 
•gaiast  him.     Commoiiwealth  v.  Briggs,  6  Pick.  429. 

•Eng  C.  L-  Reps.  xxi.  468.        *Id.  xxiY.  846.         « Id.  xxxii.  769.         *  Id.  xxy.  682. 

•  Id.  xiv.  448. 
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proceeding;  and  it  never  could  be  endured,  that  the  confidence  which  the  law  had 
created,  whilst  the  parties  remained  in  the  most  intimate  of  all  relations,  should  be 
[  *148  ]  broken,  wheneverby  the  misconduct  of  one  party  the  relation  has  been  ♦dis- 
solved. Monroe  v.  Twiimeton,  Peake,  Ev.  App.  xci.,  5th  ed.  Upon  the  authority 
of  this  case.  Best,  C.^^.,  rejected  the  testimony  of  a  widow  called  to  prove  a  con- 
versation between  herself  and  her  late  husband.  Doker  v.  Hasler,  Ry.  &  M.,  N. 
P.  C.  198/  sed  viae  Beveridge  v.  Minter,  1  C.  &  P.  364,«  where  Lord  Tenterden, 

C.  J.,  received^^die  evidence. (1) 

■  y 

Onlt/  eoU^nds  to  lawful  husband  and  m?(/c.]     It  is  only  where  there  has  been  a 

valid  marriage,  that  the  parties  are  excluded  from  giving  evidence  for  or  against  each 

other.     Therefore,  on  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  after  proof  of  the  first  marrtagef  the 

second  wife  is  a  competent  witness  against  the  husband,  for  the  marriage  is  void. 

^  B.  N.  P.  287;  Bac.  Ab.  Ev.  A.  1;  1  Eaat,  P.  C.  469.(2) 

So  where  a  woman  had  married  the  plaintiff,  and  lived  with  him  as  his  wife  during 
the  time  of  the  transactions  to  which  she  was  called  to  speak,  but  had  left  him  on 
the  return  of  a  former  husband,  who  had  been  absent  from  England  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  her  giving  evidence  for  the  defendant.  Wells  v.  Fisher,  1  Moo.  &  R. 
99,  S.  C.  6  C.  &  P.  12.>» 

A  woman  who  has  cohabited  with  a  man  as  his  wife,  but  is  not  so  in  fact,  is  a 
competent  witness  for  or  against  him.  Bathews  v.  Golindo,  4  Bingh.  610.'  Although 
in  a  case  of  forgery,  Lord  Kenyon  refused  to  admit  a  woman  as  a  witness  for  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  had  in  court  represented  as  his  wife,  but  on  hearing  the  objection 
to  her  competency  taken,  denied  his  marriage  with  her.  Anon,  cited  by  Richards, 
C.  B.,  Campbell  v.  Twemlow,  1  Price,  83.  This  decision  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  law. 

Evidence  of  either  admissible  tn  collateral  proceedings,  although  it  tends  to 
criminate  the  other."^  It  is  not  in  every  case  in  which  the  husband  or  wife  may 
be  concerned,  that  the  other  is  precluded  from  giving  evidence.  It  was  indeed, 
in  one  case,  laid  down  as  a  rule,  founded  upon  a  principle  of  public  policy,  that 
a  husband  and  wife  are  not  permitted  to  give  evidence,  which  may  tend  to  crimi- 

(1)  State  v.  J.  N.  B.  1  Tyler,  86.  State  v.  Phelps,  2  Tyler,  874.  A  widow  is  not  per- 
mitted to  testify  to  declarations  made  by  her  hosband  daring  coverture,  to  contradict  and 
impeach  the  testimony  given  by  him  on  a  former  trial  between  the  parties.  Egdeli  t.  Bennett 
et  al.  7  Verm.  554.  She  is  however  a  competent  witness  as  to  facts  which  happened  during 
coverture,  although  it  would  not  have  been  competent  for  her  husband  to  have  testified  to 
them  if  living.     Ibid.  Coffin  v.  Jones,  13  Pick.  441. 

The  widow  is  not  competent,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  make  any  disclosnre  in 
relation  to  him,  which  implies  a  violation  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  as  a  wife.  M'Gee 
T.  Maloney,  1  B.  Monroe,  225. 

A  widow  is  competent  to  testify  against  the  administrator  of  her  deceased  husband  in  re- 
spect to  any  facts  which  she  did  not  learn  fh>m  the  latter.     Babcock  v.  Booth,  2  Hill,  181. 

In  an  action  for  erim.  eon,  with  the  plaintiff's  wife,  held,  that  after  a  divorce  a  vinculo 
matrimonii,  she  was  a  competent  witness  for  the  husband  to  prove  the  charge.  But  a  wife  is 
generally  incompetent,  even  after  divorce,  to  testify  againtt  the  husband  as  to  facts  occurring 
during  the  continuance  of  the  marriage,  and  which  might  afifect  the  husband  either  in  his 
pecuniary  interest  or  character.  Otherwise,  temble  as  to  facts  occurring  after  divorce.  In 
cases  of  bastardy  involving  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  she  is  incompetent  to  prove  non-access 
of  her  husband;  but  fh>m  necessity  she  is  admitted  to  prove  the  crimmal  intercourw. 
Ratcliir  V.  Wales,  1  Hill.  68. 

(2)  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  the  second  wife,  it  seems,  is  a  witnesa  either 
for  or  against  the  prisoner.    The  State  v.  Patterson,  2  Iredell,  846. 

'Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zxi.  416.  Hd.  zL  421.  i>Id.  xxiv.  198.  Ud.  zt.88. 
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nate  each  other. (1)  Per  Ashurst,  J.,  R.  v.  Cliviger,  2  T.  E.  2C8.  But  in  a 
sabeeqaent  case,  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  after  much  argument,  held  that  the 
role  as  above  stated,  was  too  large,  and  that  where  the  evidence  of  the  wife  did 
not  directly  criminate  the  husband,  and  never  could  be  used  against  him,  and 
where  the  judgment,  founded  upon  such  evidence  could  not  affect  him,  the  evidence 
of  the  wife  was  admissible.  R.  v.  All  Saints  Worcester,  1  Phill.  Ev.  164,  8th  ed., 
72,  9th  ed. ;  6  M.  &  S.  194.  So  also,  it  was  held  in  a  settlement  case,  that  a  wife 
was  a  competent  witness  to  prove  her  marriage  with  her  husband,  although  he  had 
previouslj  been  examined,  and  proved  a  second  marriage  with  another  woman. 
Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  said,  « in  deposing 
to  this  marriage,  she  did  not  contradict  any  thing  that  he  (the  husband)  had  said. 
I  notice  this  fact,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  she  had  been  called  to  con- 
tradict what  he  had  sworn,  she  would  not,  in  a  case  like  this,  have  been  a 
oompetent  witness  to  do  so.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that  point  at  present.'' 
Bex  ▼.  Bathwick,  2  B.  &  Ad.  639.i(2) 

*A  wife  may  likewise  be  a  witness  in  an  action  between  third  parties,  [  ^149  ] 
not  immediately  affecting  the  interest  of  the  husband,  though  her  evidence  may 
possibly  expose  him  to  a  legal  demand,  as  in  an  action  between  third  persons  for 
goods  sold  and  delivered,  to  prove  that  the  goods  were  sold  on  her  husband's  credit, 
and  not  on  the  credit  of  the  defendant.  Per  King,  C.  J.,  Williams  v.  Johnson, 
1  Str.  204,  Bull.  N.  P.  287,  S.  C. 

But  it  is  settled,  that  neither  husband  nor  wife  is  competent  to  prove  non-access 
in  whatever  form  the  legal  proceeding  may  be,  and  whoever  may  be  parties  to  it. 
Bex  V.  Rooke,  1  Wilson,  340 ;  Rex  v.  Luffee,  8  East,  203 ;  Rex  v.  Kea,  11  East, 
132.  Neither  can  either  be  examined  as  to  any  collateral  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  non-access.    Rex  v.  Stourton,  5  A.  &  £.  180.^(3) 

Cases  where  husband  or  vn/e  7uu  been  Kdd  tncompeUnt.'j  On  an  indictment  for 
a  joint  assault  against  two,  it  was  proposed  to  examine  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
defendants  in  favour  of  the  other,  but  there  having  been  material  evidence  given 
igainst  the  husband,  and  it  being  a  joint  trespass,  and  impossible  to  separate  the 
eases  of  the  two  defendants,  the  Chief  Justice  refused  to  let  her  be  examined. 
Frederick's  case,  2  Str.  1095.(4)  On  a  joint  indictment  for  burglary  against  two, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners  has  been  held  incompetent  to  prove  an  alibi  for 
the  other.  Littledale,  J.,  rejected  the  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  go 
to  show  that  the  witness  for  the  prosecution  was  mistaken  as  to  one  of  the  prisoners, 
and  wonld  thus  weaken  his  evidence  altogether,  and  benefit  her  husband.  On  a 
ease  reserved,  the  judges  (except  Graham  B.,  and  Littledale,  J.,)  thought  the 
eridence  rightly  rejected.  SmiUi's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  289.^  See  also  Hood's 
ease,  Id.  281."  So  upon  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
defendants  cannot  be  called  as  a  witness  for  another  defendant.     Locker's  case. 


1)  Commonwealth  v.  8hri?er,  Wharton's  Dig.  827.     State  v.  Gardiner,  1  Root,  485. 

[2)  Case  of  Francis  et  al.,  1  Rogers's  Reo.  121.    Edgell  v.  Bennett  et  al.,  7  Verm.  584. 

(3)  Commonwealth  ▼.  Shepherd,  6  Binn.  288.     Commonwealth  y.  Wentz,  1  Ashmead,  260. 
(4}  Commonwealth  y.  Eastland,  1  Mass.  15.     That  the  wife  of  one  is  a  material  witness 

for  the  other,  is  sufficient  ground  for  a  separate  trial.  Ihid.  Case  of  Shaw  et  al.,  1  Rogers's 
Bm.  177.  See  People  y.  Colbum,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  479.  SUte  y.  Anthony,  1  McCord,  286. 
¥rhether  the  trial  be  joint  or  separate,  one  defendant  in  an  indictment  cannot  until  finally 
discharged,  be  a  witness  for  another,  and  whenever  the  wife  of  one  is  not  permitted  to  testify 
for  the  others  on  a  Joint  trial,  she  will  not  be  received  for  them,  although  her  husband  be  not 
then  on  tnal.  SUte  t.  Smith,  2  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Rep.  402. 
J  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxii.  162.        *  Id.  xxxi.  812.        » 2  Eng.  C.  C.  289.       "  2  Id.  281. 
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5  Esp.  107.  Again  upon  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  wife  of  W.  S. 
and  others  for  procuring  W.  8.  to  marry ;  Abbot,  C.  J.,  rejected  W.  S.  when 
called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecntion.  Serjeant's  case,  Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C. 
852. '^  So  where  upon  an  indictment  against  Webb  and  three  other  prisoners  for 
sheep  stealing,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  proposed  to  call  the  wife  of  Webb 
to  prove  facts  against  the  other  prisoners,  and  urged  that  it  was  only  in  cases  where 
the  acquittal  or  conviction  of  one  prisoner,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  cause  the 
acquittal  or  conviction  of  the  other  prisoners,  that  the  wife  of  one  prisoner  was 
incompetent  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  the  other  prisoners,  Bolland,  B.,  held 
that  the  witness  was  incompetent.  Webb's  case,  Glouc.  Spr.  Ass.  1330,  2  Buss, 
by  Grea.  982.  So  where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  wheat,  E.  was  called  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  to  prove  that  her  husband,  who  had  absconded,  had  been 
present  when  the  wheat  was  stolen,  and  that  she  saw  him  deliver  it  to  the  prisoner. 
Taunton,  J.,  after  consulting  Littledale,  J.,  said,  «  We  both  agree  in  opinion  that  the 
witness  is  incompetent."  George  Gleed's  case,  Glouc.  Lent.  Ass.  1832, 2  Buss,  by 
Grea.  983.  But  it  seems  that  if  the  wife  has  been  connected  with  the  commission  of 
the  offence,  she  may  be  brought  into  court  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified. 
This  has  been  decided  in  the  Scotch  law,  where  several  prisoners  were  put  to  the 
bar,  charged  with  stronthrief,  it  was  held  incompetent  to  adduce  the  wife  of  one 
[  *150  ]  against  any  of  the  ^others  at  the  bar,  although  she  was  allowed  to  be 
brought  into  court  and  identified  by  the  other  witnesses,  as  the  person  who  bad 
passed  one  of  the  stolen  notes.     Law's  case,  Alison,  Practice  C.  L.  Scot.  533. 

Smith's  case,  ante,  p.  149,  must  be  understood  as  having  been  decided  on  its 
own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  not  as  warranting  the  conclusion  that  where 
prisoners  set  up  a  separate  and  distinct  defence,  the  wife  of  one  prisoner  cannot 
in  any  case  be  a  witness  for  another  prisoner.  1  Phill.  Ev.  160,  8th  ed. }  75| 
9th  ed. 

And  with  reference  to  Smith's  case  and  to  Hood's  case,  ante,  149,  it  is  observed, 
2  Buss,  by  Grea.  981,  n.(o),  «The  authority  of  these  cases  seems  open  to  some 
doubt,  as  they  infringe  the  rule  that  it  is  only  where  there  is  a  certain  interest  in 
the  result  that  the  witness  is  incompetent,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said,  is,  that 
in  such  cases  the  evidence  has  a  tendency  to  produce  such  a  result.  It  is  also  a 
great  anomaly  that  a  witness  should  be  competent  for  a  prisoner,  if  tried  separately, 
but  incompetent  for  him  if  tried  jointly  with  the  witness's  husband.'^ 

Where  the  husband  has  previously  been  convicted,  the  wife  is  a  competent 
witness  to  prove  the  offence  against  another  party.  Thus,  on  an  indictment 
against  B.  for  sheep  stealing,  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  the  wife  of  A.,  who  had 
been  previously  convicted  of  stealing  the  same  sheep,  was  a  competent  witness 
for  the  prosecution.  The  learned  judge  observed,  that  in  Thurtell's  case,  Mrs. 
Probert  was  the  principal  witness  against  him  after  her  husband  was  acquitted 
Williams's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  284.« 

A.  and  B.  were  indicted  for  burglary  and  stealing.  A  part  of  the  stolen  property 
was  found  in  the  house  of  each  prisoner.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  held  that  the  wife  of  A. 
was  a  competent  witness  for  B.,  to  prove  that  she  took  to  B.'s  house  the  property 
found  therein.     John  Sill's  case,  1  Carr.  &  K.  494.^ 

It  is  a  settled  rule,  that  in  cases  of  bigamy,  the  first  lawful  wife  is  not  a  com- 
petent witness  ;(1)  Grigg's  case.  Sir  T.  Raym.  1;  although  the  second  wife  is;  ante, 


(1)  On  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  the  lecond  wife  is  admissible  as  a  witness,  either  for  or 
against  the  prisoner.    State  t.  Patterson,  2  IredelVs  N.  C.  Law  Rep.  846. 

»£ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxi.  468.  <>  Id.  xjulIy.  891.  p  Id.  xlviL  494. 
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p.  148.  The  law  ia  the  same  in  Scotland.  Alison,  Prac.  Cr.  L.  463.  But  the 
propriety  of  this  exclusion  is  doubted  bj  an  able  text  writer.  «  Having  onoe/'  he 
mjSy  « for  just  and  necessary  reasons,  admitted  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  in 
tlu  ease  of  *  wife  who  has  sustained  a  personal  injury  from  her  husband,  is  there 
t&y  principle  on  which  it  can  be  held  not  to  include  that  case  where  the  injury  to 
henelf  and  her  &uily  is  the  greatest,  from  a  desertion  of  them  both  by  the  bead 
of  the  &nLily?  Nor  is  the  reason  of  exclusion,  founded  on  the  peace  of  familieSi 
here  of  the  slightest  weight,  but  rather  the  reverse;  for  a  husband  who  has  been 
guilty  of  bigamy,  has  proved  himself  dead  to  all  sentiments  of  that  description,  and 
having  already  deserted  his  first  wife  for  another  woman,  he  has  given  the  clearest 
evidence  that  no  further  family  dissentions  need  be  apprehended  from  her  appearing 
to  give  evidence  against  him.''     Alison,  Prac.  Cr.  L.  468. 

Whether  or  not  the  wife  is  a  competent  witness  against  her  husband  on  a  charge 
(^  treason,  appears  to  have  been  doubted.  In  Grigg's  case,  T.  Raym.  1,  which 
was  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  it  was  said  obiter,  that  a  wife  could  not  be  a  witness 
igainst  her  husband,  except  in  treason;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  asserted 
that  a  wife  is  not  bound  in  case  of  high  treason,  to  discover  her  husband's  treason; 
^BrownL  Bep.  47;  and  there  are  many  authorities  to  the  same  effect  [  *151  ] 
which  ai^pear  to  settle  the  point.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  301;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  s.  2,  c. 
46,  s.  182;  Bac.  Ab.  Evid.  A.  1.  See  2  Stark.  Ev.  404,  2d  ed.;  2  Buss.  607;  1 
PhiU.  £v.  161,  8th  ed.,  71,  9th  ed. 

Although  by  the  6  Oeo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  37,  commissioners  of  bankrupts  are  autho> 
rixed  to  summon  before  them  the  wife  of  any  bankrupt,  and  to  examine  her  for  the 
discovery  and  finding  out  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  concealed  by  her,  yet  she 
cannot  be  examined  touching  the  bankruptcy  of  her  husband.  12  Yin.  Ab.  11; 
£x  parte  James,  1  P.  Wms.  611.  Her  evidence  being  admissible  only  by  statute, 
before  the  commissioners,  she  will  not  be  a  competent  witness  for  or  against  her 
husband,  on  an  indictment  against  him  for  concealing  his  effects. 

Ca$e8  o/  personcU  violence,'^  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  wife  is  a  competent  witness 
against  her  husband,  in  respect  of  any  charge  which  affects  her  liberty  or  person. (2) 
Per  Hullock,  B.,  Wakefield's  case,  p.  167,  Murray's  ed. ;  2  Buss.  606.  Thus  in 
Lord  Audley's  case,  who  was  tried  as  a  principal  in  the>  second  degree,  for  a  rape 
upon  his  own  wife;  the  judges  resolved  that  though  in  a  civil  case,  the  wife  is  not 
t  competent  witness,  yet  that  in  a  criminal  case  of  this  nature,  being  the  party 
grieved,  upon  whom  Uie  crime  is  committed,  she  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  witness 
igainst  her  husband.  3  How.  St.  Tr.  414;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  301.  So  on  an  indict- 
ment against  the  husband,  for  an  assault  upon  the  wife.  Azire's  case,  1  Str.  633 ; 
B.  N.  P.  287.  So  a  wife  is  always  permitted  to  swear  the  peace  against  her 
husband,  and  her  affidavit  has  been  permitted  to  be  read,  on  an  application  to  the 
court  of  Ring's  Bench,  for  an  information  against  the  husband,  for  an  attempt  to 
take  her  away  by  force,  after  articles  of  separation.  Lady  Lawly's  case,  B.  N.  P. 
287. 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  repealed  statute  3  Hen.  7,  c.  2,  for  taking  away 
and  marrying  a  woman  contrary  to  her  will,  she  was  a  competent  witness  to  prove 
the  case  against  her  husband  de  facto,  Fulwood's  case,  Cro.  Car.  488;  Brown's 
case,  1  Vent.  243;  Naagen  Swenden's  case,  14  How.  St.  Tr.  559,  575.  And  she 
was  consequently  a  witness /or  him.     Perry's  case,  coram  Gibbs,  1794;  Hawk.  P. 


(2)  Trever'a  case,  1  Rogers's  Rec.  107.     Resp.  ▼.  He?ice  et  al.  2  Testes,  114.     Soulis's 
esse,  5  QreenL  407.     Wiggin's  case,  2  Bogers^s  Rec.  166.    State  v.  Boyd,  2  HiU,  288. 
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C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  79,  cited  Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  363.<»  But  a  doubt  has  been 
entertained,  whether  if  the  woman  afterwards  assent  to  the  marriage,  she  is 
capable  of  being  a  witness.  In  Brown's  case,  (supra,)  it  is  said  by  Lord  Hale, 
that  most  were  of  opinion  that  had  she  lived  with  him  any  considerable  time,  and 
assented  to  the  marriage,  by  a  free  cohabitation,  she  should  not  have  been  admitted 
as  a  witness  against  her  husband.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  302.  But  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
in  his  Commentaries,  has  expressed  a  contrary  opinion.  4  Com.  209.  And  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  East,  on  the  same  side,  appear  to  carry  great  weight  with  them. 

1  East,  P.  C.  454.  In  a  case  before  Mr.  Baron  Hullock^  where  the  defendants 
were  charged,  in  one  count  with  a  conspiracy  to  carry  away  a  young  lady,  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  from  the  custody  appoint^  by  her  father,  and  to  cause  her  to 
marry  one  of  the  defendants ;  and  in  another  count,  with  conspiring  to  take  her 
away  by  force  being  an  heiress,  and  to  marry  her  to  one  of  the  defendants;  the 
learned  judge  was  of  opinion  that  even  assuming  the  witness  to  be  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  the  lawful  wife  of  one  of  the  defendants,  she  was  yet  a  competent  witness 
[  '*'152  ]  for  the  prosecution,  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  ^although  there  was  no 
evidence  to  support  that  part  of  the  indictment  which  charged  force;  and  also  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  defendant,  by  his  own  criminal  act,  could  not  exclude 
such  evidence  against  himself.     Wakefield's  case,  257,  Murray's  ed.;  2  Buss.  605; 

2  Stark.  Ev.  402,(n.)  2d  ed. 

Upon  an  indictment  under  Lord  Ellenbbrough's  act,  against  a  man  for  shooting 
at  his  wife,  the  latter  was  admitted  as  a  witness  by  Mr.  Baron  Garrow,  after 
consulting  Holroyd,  J.,  upon  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Holroyd  sent  Mr.  Baron  Garrow  the  case  of  R.  v.  Jagger,  1  East,  P.  C. 
455,  York  Assizes,  1797,  where  the  husband  attempted  to  poison  his  wife  with  a 
cake,  in  which  arsenic  was  introduced,  and  the  wife  was  admitted  to  prove  the  fact 
of  the  cake  having  been  given  her  by  her  husband,  and  Mr.  Justice  Rooke  after- 
wards delivered  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  that  the  evidence  was  rightly 
admitted.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  however,  said  that  he  thought  the  wife  could  only 
be  admitted  to  prove  facts,  which  could  not  be  proved  by  any  other  witness.  2 
Russ.  196. 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  the  evidence  of  the  wife,  if  living,  would  be 
received  to  prove  a  case  of  personal  violence,  her  dying  declarations  are  admissible 
in  case  of  murder  by  her  husband. (1)  Woodcock's  case,  1  Leach,  500;  John's 
case.  Id.  504 (n.);  2  Russ.  606.  And  in  similar  cases  of  personal  violence,  the 
examinations  of  the  party  (husband  or  wife)  murdered  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
pursuant  to  the  statute,  would,  as  it  seems,  be  admissible  against  the  husband  or 
wife,  where  the  evidence  of  the  husband  or  wife,  if  living,  would  have  been 
admissible.     See  M'Nally,  Ev.  175. 


(I)  Pennsylyania  y.  Stoops,  Addis.  382. 
4  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxL  453. 
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Arcomplices  in  general.'^     The  evidence  of  persons  who  have  been  aocomplices 
in  the  comiuission  of  a   crime  with  which  the  prisoner  stands  charged,  is,  in 
general,  admissible  against  him.(l)     This  rule  has  been  stated  to  be  founded  on 
necessity,  since  if  accomplices  were  not  admitted,  it  would  frequently  be  impos- 
sible to  find  evidence  to  convict  the  greatest  offenders.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46, 
s.  94.     Even  where  the  accomplice  has  been  joined  in  the  same  indictment  with 
the  prisoner,  be  may  still  be  called  as  a  witness,  before  he  is  convicted.     Id.  s.  95. 
It  is  said  that  an  accomplice  indicted  with  another  is  an  admissible  evidence,  if 
he  he  not  put  vpati  Ms  trial,     2  Stark,  £v.  11,  2d  ed.;  2  Kussell,  597.     In 
strictness,  however,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  formerly  to  the  admit- 
ting the  witness  at  any  time  before  conviction.     The  party  that  is  the  witness, 
says  Lord   Hale,  is  never  indicted,  because  that  much  weakens  and  disparages 
his  testimony,  but  possibly  does  not  wholly  take  away  his  testimony.     1  Hale, 
P.  C.  305.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  to  admit  an  accomplice  to  give  evidence 
.  on  the  trial,  even  though  his  testimony  has  been  received  by  the  committing 
magistrates,  but  an  application  to  the  court  for  the  purpose  must  be  made.     1 
Phill.  Ev.  28,  8th  ed.,  28,  9th  ed.    The  court  usually  considers,  not  only  whether 
the  prisoners  can  be  coilvicted  without  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice,  but  also 
whether  they  can  be  convicted  with  his  evidence.     If,  therefore,  there  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  without  his  testimony,  the  court  will  refuse  to  allow  him  to 
be  admitted  as  a  witness.     So,  if  there  be  no  reasonable  probability  of  a  conviction 
even  with  his  evidence  the  court  will  refuse  to  admit  him  as  a  witness.     Thus, 
where  several  prisoners  were  committed  as  principals  and  several  as  receivers, 
bat  no  corroboration  could  be  given  as  to  the  receivers  against  whom  the  evidence 
of  the  accomplice  was  required,  Gumey,  B.,  refused  to  permit  one  of  the  princi- 
pals to  become  a  witness.    Mellor's  case.  Staff.  Sum.  Ass.  1833.    So,  in  Saunders's 
case,  Wore.  Spr.  Ass.  1842,  on  a  motion  to  admit  an  accomplice,  Patteson,  J., 
said,  *^*  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  allow  him  to  be  a  witness ;  if  you  want  [  *154  ] 
him  for  the  purpose  of  identification  and  there  is  no  corroboration  that  will  not  do.' 
And  in  Salt's  case.  Staff.  Spr.  Ass.  1843,  where  there  was  no  corroboration  of  an 
accomplice,  TVightman,  J.,  refused  to  allow  him  to  become  a  witness.     2  Russ.  by 
Grea.  959.  (/) 

The  practice,  where  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  is  required  to  prove  the 
case  before  the  grand  jury,  and  he  is  in  custody,  is  for  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 

(1)  Brown  t.  The  Commonwealth,  2  Leigh.  769.  At  the  (liscretion  of  the  court,  upon 
notioD  of  the  public  prosecuting  officer.  People  t.  Whipple,  9  Cowen,  707.  See  Kinchelow 
T.  The  Sute,  6  Humphreys,  9. 
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cution  to  move  that  he  be  allowed  to  go  before  the  grand  jury,  pledging  his  own 
opinion,  after  a  perusal  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  testimony  is  essential.  2 
Stark.  £v.  11,  2d  ed.  Where  the  accomplice  has  been  joined  in  the  indictment, 
and  before  the  case  comes  on,  it  appears  that  his  evidence  will  be  required,  the 
usual  practice  is,  before  opening  the  case,  to  apply  to  have  the  accomplice 
acquitted.  Rowland's  case,  1  Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  401.*  Where  the  case  has 
proceeded  against  all  the  prisoners,  but  no  evidence  appears  against  one  of  them, 
the  court  will  in  its  discretion,  upon  the  application  of  the  prosecutor,  order  that 
one  to  be  acquitted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  against  the  rest.  Eraser's 
case,  1  M'Nally,  56.  But  the  judges  will  not,  in  general,  admit  an  accomplice, 
although  applied  to  for  that  purpose  by  the  prosecuting  counsel,  if  it  appears  that 
he  is  charged  with  any  other  felony  than  that  on  the  trial  of  which  he  is  to  be  a 
witness.     Carr.  Supplement,  67,  2d  ed. 

Where  a  party  had  been  joined  in  the  indictment,  and  it  was  intended  to  call 
him  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  enter  a  noli 
prosequi  as  to  him.  Ward  v.  Man,  2  Atk.  229.  Where  the  defendants  were 
indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  to  persuade  a  witness  to  absent  himself  from  the  trial 
of  a  person  charged  with  uttering  base  money,  the  attorney-general  entered  a 
noli  prosequi^  as  to  two  of  the  defendants,  who  were  then  examined  for  the  crown, 
and  on  their  evidence  the  others  were  convicted.  Ellis's  case,  sitt.  after  H.  T. 
1802,  1  M<Nal.  Ev.  65.  Where  on  a  joint  indictment  against  two  prisoners,  one 
pleads  guilty,  he  is  a  competent  witness  for  the  prosecution  against  the  other; 
Williams's  case,  Exch.  Chamb.  Nov.  1845,  MS. 

Principal /don.'j  Upon  an  indictment  against  a  receiver,  the  principal  felon, 
when  not  convicted,  (but  now  see  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  ante,  134,)  may  be  admitted 
as  a  witness  against  the  former.  (1)  This  was  allowed  on  the  repealed  statute,  22 
Geo.  3,  c.  28,  Patram's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  782;  1  Leach,  419,(n)  S.  C;  and  in  a 
prosecution  on  the  4  Creo.  1,  c.  11,  for  taking  a  reward  to  help  to  stolen  goods. 
Wild's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  783;  Haslam's  case,  Id.  702;  1  Leach,  418. 

Accomplice — when  competent  for  prisoner.'^  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  accom- 
plice, not  joined  in  the  indictment,  is  a  competent  witness  for  the  prisoner,  in 
conjimction  with  whom,  he  himself  committed  the  crime.  (2)  And  even  where 
they  are  severally  indicted  for  the  same  offence,  the  one  may  be  called  for  the 
other.  If  A.  B.  and  C,  says  Lord  Hale,  be  indicted  of  perjury,  on  three  several 
indictments  concerning  the  same  matter,  and  A.  pleads  not  guilty,  B.  and  G.  may 
be  examined  as  witnesses  for  A.,  for  as  yet  they  stand  unconvicted,  although  they 
[  *155  ]  are  indicted.  Balmore's  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  305.  So  *it  has  been 
adjudged  that  such  of  the  defendants  in  an  information,  against  whom  no  evidence 
has  been  given,  may  be  witnesses  for  the  others.  Bedder's  case,  1  Sid.  237; 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  98.  The  practice  in  this  case  is  to  apply  to  the  court  to 
permit  the  issue,  as  to  the  intended  witness,  to  go  immediately  to  the  jury,  and 
he  being  found  not  guilty,  is  then  a  competent  witness.  Eraser's  case,  1  M^Nal. 
Ev.  56.  Where  two  were  indicted  for  an  assault,  and  one  submitted  and  was 
fined  1«.  and  the  other  pleaded  not  guilty ,  upon  the  trial,  the  chief  justice  allowed 
him  to  call  the  other  defendant,  the  matter  being  now  at  an  end  as  to  him. 


(1)  The  People  v.  Whipple,  9  Co  wen,  707. 

(2)  U.  SUtes  T.  Henry,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  428. 

*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Bepa.  xzL  471. 
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Fletcher's  c»ae,  1  Sir.  633.  So  where,  on  a  joint  indictment  against  two,  one  of 
them  pleaded  in  abatement,  and  there  being  no  replication,  he  was  discharged ; 
be  was  admitted  without  objection  as  a  witness  for  the  other  defendant.  Sher^ 
nan's  case.  Gases  temp.  Hardw.  808.  However,  in  a  case  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  which  the  foregoing  decisions  were  not  cited,  his  lordship  ruled,  on 
in  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  that  a  defendant  who  had  suffered  judgment 
hj  defiialt,  could  not  be  called  by  another  defendant.  « In  the  case  of  a  joint 
iodictmenty"  he  observed,  against  several  for  a  joint  offence,  I  have  never  known 
this  evidence  offered,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  admitted.  To  allow  this  evidence^ 
voold  go  to  every  criminal  case,  for  if  two  were  indicted,  one,  by  suffering  judg- 
Bent  by  default,  might  protect  the  other.  There  is  a  community  of  guilt :  they 
are  all  engaged  in  an  unlawful  proceeding;  the  offence  is  the  ofience  of  all,  not  the 
act  of  an  indiTidual  only."  Lafone's  case,  5  £sp.  154.  It  may  be  observed, 
tluit  the  reasons  here  given  would  exclude  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  in  every 
cue,  when  tendered  for  the  prisoner.  See  also  Mr.  Phillipps'  remarks  upon  this 
ease;  Phill.  Ev.  70,  8th  ed.,  68,  9th  ed.(l) 

Where  one  of  two  prisoners  jointly  indicted  for  breaking  into  a  house  and 
itealing  therein  and  pleaded  guilty,  and  his  plea  was  recorded,  Coltman,  J.,  held 
that  the  other  prisoner  might  call  him  as  a  witness,  no  sentence  having  been 
passed  upon.     Cieorge's  case,  Carr.  &  M.  111.^ 

Accomplice — •promise  of  pardon.']  Although  Lord  Hale  thought  that  if  a  man 
had  a  promise  of  pardon  if  he  gave  evidence  against  one  of  his  confederates,  this 
disabled  his  testimony,  2  Hale,  P.  C.  280,  yet  it  was  fally  settled,  before  the  6  & 
7  Vict.  c.  85,  that  such  a  promise,  however  it  might  affect  the  credibility  of  the 
witness,  would  not  destroy  his  competency.  Tonge's  case,  Eelynge,  18 ;  Phill. 
Ev.  26,  8th  ed.,  27,  9th  ed.  •  The  rule  was  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Hawkins.  It  has  been  ruled  that  it  is  no  good  exception,  that  a  witness  has  the 
promise  of  a  pardon  or  other  reward,  on  condition  of  his  giving  his  evidence, 
imless  such  reward  be  promised,  by  way  of  contract  for  giving  such  and  such 
particular  evidence,  or  fiiU  evidence,  or  any  way  in  the  least  to  bias  him  to  go 
beyond  the  tmth,  which,  not  being  easily  avoided,  in  promises  or  threats  of  this 
kind,  it  is  certain  that  too  great  caution  cannot  be  used  in  making  them.  Hawk, 
k.  2,  c.  46,  s.  135.     Vide  ante,  139,  140.(2) 

Accomplice— effect  of  his  evidence,']  A  conviction  on  the  testimony  of  an  accom- 
1^,  uncorroborated,  is  legal.  This  point  having  been  reserved  in  a  case  tried 
before  Buller,  J.,  the  twelve  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  an  accomplice 
alone  is  a  competent  witness,  *and  that  if  the  jury,  weighing  the  proba-  [  *156 1 
bility  of  his  testimony,  think  him  worthy  of  belief,  a  conviction  supported  by  such 
testimony  alone,  is  perfectly  legal.  Attwood's  case,  1  Leach,  464;  Durham's 
case,  Id.  478;  1  Hale,  P.  C  804,  805;  Jones's  case,  2  Camp.  132.  Per  Lord 
Denman,  Basting's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  152.«  Per  Alderson,  B.,  Wilk's  case,  Id.  273. 
This  rule,  however,  is  in  practice  subjected  to  much  limitation;  « Judges,'' 
observes  Lord  Ellenborough,  «in  their  discretion,  will  advise  a  jury  not  to  believe 

(1)  Defendants  jointly  indicted  for  a  riot,  cannot  be  witnesses  for  or  against  each  other, 
VBtil  they  are  discharged  from  the  prosecntion,  or  convicted.  The  State  v.  Mooney  et  aL| 
1  Terger,  481. 

(2)  An  accomplice  giving  eyidence  against  his  associate  in  crime,  does  not  thereby  become 
CBtitled  to  pardon.    Commonwealth  v.  Dabney,  1  Rob.  Yirg.  R.  69n3. 

»  £ng.  Com.  L.  Beps.  xlL  66.  «  Id.  xxzii.  476. 
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an  accomplice  unless  he  is  confirmed^  or  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  confirmed ;  but  if 
he  is  believed;  his  testimony  is  unquestionably  sufficient  to  establish  the  fsictB  he 
deposes  to."  Jones's  case,  2  Camp.  132.  So,  where,  on  an  indictment  for  high- 
way robbery,  an  accomplice  only  was  called,  the  court,  though  it  was  admitted 
that  such  evidence  was  legal,  thought  it  too  dangerous  to  permit  a  conviction  to 
take  place,  and  the  prisoners  were  acquitted.  Jones  and  Davis's  case,  1  Leach, 
479  (w.)  The  practice,  therefore,  is  for  the  court  to  direct  the  jury  in  such  cases 
to  acquit  the  prisoner,  unless  in  some  respects  the  evidence  is  confirmed.  (1) 

A  prisoner,  however,  who  was  charged  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact,  in  an 
indictment  against  two  persons  for  maliciously  shooting,  and  who  employed  another 
person  to  harbour  the  principal  felon,  was  convicted  on  the  uncorroborated  testimony 
of  the  person  who  harboured  the  latter,  Gumey,  J.,  observing,  "with  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  confirming  an  accomplice  much  may  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  crime  in  question."  Jarvis's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  40.  The  practice  of  requiring 
confirmation  has  been  stated  not  to  extend  to  misdemeanors,  ^see  Gibbs,  At.  Qen., 
R.  V.  Jones,  31  How.  St.  Tr.  316,)  but  there  appears  to  be  no  sound  reason  for  a 
distinction;  1  PhiU.  Ev.  32, 9th  ed.;  and  Furler's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  106,**  is  a  distinct 
authority  that  the  practice  does  extend  to  misdemeanors.     2  Russ.  by  Grea.  967. 

Accomplice — effect  of  hu  evidence — confirmationJ]  Although  in  practice,  in 
order  to  give  it  efiect,  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  requires  confirmation,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  be  required  to  be  confirmed  in  every  particular,  for  if  that 
were  requisite,  his  testimony  would  be  better  omitted  altogether.  Even  in  Soot- 
land,  where  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  unsupported  is  insufficient  to  convict, 
a  confirmation  of  his  testimony  on  certain  parts  of  a  case  is  all  that  is  required. 
^^The  true  way,"  says  an  eminent  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  "to  test 
the  credibility  of  a  iocius  is,  to  examine  him  minutely  as  to  small  matters,  which 
have  already  been  fully  explained  by  previous,  unsuspected  witnesses,  and  on 
which  there  is  no  likelihood  that  he  could  think  of  framing  a  story,  nor  any 
probability  that  such  a  story,  if  framed,  would  be  consistent  with  the  facts 
previously  deposed  to  by  unimpeachable  witnesses.  If  what  he  says  coincides 
with  what  has  previously  been  established,  in  the  seemingly  trifling,  but  really 
important  matters,  the  presumption  is  strong  that  he  has  also  spoken  truly  on 
those  more  important  points  which  directly  concern  the  prisoner;  if  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  these  witnesses,  the  inference  is  almost  unavoidable,  that  he  has  made 
up  a  story,  and  is  unworthy  of  credit  in  any  particular."  Alison's  Prac.  of  the 
Grim.  Law  of  Scotl.  157.  The  rule  upon  the  subject  which  has  generally  been 
laid  down  is,  that  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  he  speaks  truth  in  some  material 
part  of  his  ^testimony,  in  which  they  see  him  confirmed  by  unimpeachable 
■'  ■  ■    .-  .    ^_ I  ■■   . ■  »  I    ■ 

(l)  Case  of  Brown  et  si.  2  Rogers's  Rec.  88.  People  v.  Reeder,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  418. 
M'bowers  case,  6  Rogers's  Rec.  94.  Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  an  accompUoe  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence  is  a  competent  witness  for  the  prosecution ;  and  the  testimony  of 
a  witness  thus  situated  will,  if  the  Jury  are  fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  warrant  the  couTictioii 
of  the  defendant,  though  it  be  uncorroborated  by  other  testimony.  The  People  y.  CoeteUo, 
1  Denio,  58.  But  it  is  most  proper  to  acquit,  where  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  is  not 
corroborated  in  material  circumstances.     Commonwealth  t.  Grants  Thacher's  Crim.  Cas.  488. 

Where  the  direct  charge  rests  for  its  proof  upon  the  testimony  of  accomplices,  it  is  soffi- 
cient  to  convict  if  it  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  credible  witnesses,  although  such 
evidence  has  only  an  indirect  tendency  to  establish  the  commission  of  the  particular  olfSenee 
charged.     The  People  v.  Davit,  21  Wend.  809. 

The  evidence  of  an  accomplice  is  altogether  for  the  Jury,  and  they,  if  they  please,  may  act 
upon  it  without  any  confirmation  of  his  statement.    State  v.  Brotpn,  8  Strobbart,  M)8. 

*  Bag.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxziv.  814. 
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^eridenoe,  this  may  be  a  ground  for  their  believing  that  he  also  speaks  truth  in 
other  parts  as  to  which  there  may  be  no  confirmation.  So  far  all  the  authorities 
igree;  but  the  point  upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion  and  of  practice  appears  to 
kre  prerailed  is^  as  to  the  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  accomplice's  testimony, 
vhich  ought  to  be  confirmed.  Phil.  £v.  33^  8th  ed.  34,  9th  ed.  Where  on  the 
tiiil  of  several  prisoners,  an  accomplice  who  gave  evidence  was  confirmed  in  his 
testimony  with  regard  to  some  of  the  prisoners,  but  not  as  to  the  rest,  Bajley,  J., 
informed  the  jury  that  if  they  were  satisfied  by  the  confirmatory  evidence,  that 
the  accomplice  was  a  credible  witness,  they  might  act  upon  his  testimony  with 
tespect  to  others  of  the  defendants,  though  as  far  as  his  evidence  affected  them,  he 
had  received  no  confirmation;  and  all  the  defendants  were  convicted.  Dawber's 
cue,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  G.  34.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  great  importance^ 
vheie  an  accomplice  swearing  positively  to  several  prisoners  was  confirmed  as  to 
Bome,  and  not  confirmed  as  to  others,  Yaughan,  B.,  recommended  the  jury  to 
lequit  the  latter,  and  they  were  accordingly  acquitted,  while  those  as  to  whom 
the  accomplice  was  confirmed  were  convicted  and  executed.  Field's  case,  Berks. 
Spr.  Asa.  1838;  Dick.  Sess.  Prac.  482,  4th  ed.  Upon  the  principle  laid  down 
in  Dawber's  case,  the  judges  held  that  an  accomplice  did  not  require  confirmation 
IS  to  the  person  he  charged,  if  he  was  confirmed  as  to  other  particulars  of  his 
rtory.  Birkett's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  251;'  but  see  Mr.  Starkie's  observations, 
2Ev.  12.rn) 

Dawber  s  case  has  been  greatly  shaken,  if  not  overruled,  by  later  authorities.  In 
Addis's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  388,«  Patteson,  J.,  said,  "  The  corroboration  of  an  accom« 
plice  ought  to  be  as  to  some  &ct  or  facts,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  goes  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  offence  charged  against  the  prisoner.''  So  where  it  was  pro« 
posed  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  confirm  the  accomplice  as  to  the  mode  in 
vhich  the  felony  was  committed,  Williams,  J.,  said,  that  something  ought  to  be 
proved  tending  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  prisoners,  and  that  proving  by  other 
witnesses  that  the  robbery  was  committed,  in  the  way  described  by  the  accomplice, 
VIS  not  such  a  confirmation  as  would  entitle  his  evidence  to  credit,  so  as  to  affect 
other  persons — ^which  indeed  would  be  no  confirmation  at  all,  since  every  one  would 
give  credit  to  a  man  avowing  himself  a  principal  felon,  for  at  least  knowing  how. 
the  felony  was  committed.  Webb's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  595.^  In  a  more  recent  case, 
Alderson,  B.,  observed,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  confirmations  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  felony,  and  those  which  apply  to  the  individuals  charged;, 
the  former  only  prove  that  the  accomplice  was  present  at  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  the  latter  show  that  the  prisoners  were  connected  with  it.  The  learned 
baron  in  summing  up  said,  the  confirmation  of  the  accomplice  as  to  the  commission 
of  the  felony  was  really  no  confirmation  at  all,  and  that  the  confirmation  which  he 
always  advised  jurors  to  require,  was  a  confirmation  of  the  accomplice  in  some  fact 
which  went  to  fix  the  guilt  on  the  particular  persons  charged.  After  stating  the 
fiiets  of  the  case  as  affecting  the  two  prisoners,  the  same  judge  told  the  jury,  that 
if  they  thought  the  accomplice  was  not  sufficiently  confirmed  as  to  one,  they  would 
acquit  that  one,  and  if  they  thought  he  was  confirmed  as  to  neither,  they  would 
aoqoit  both.  Wilkes's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  272.^  In  a  previous  case  before  the  same 
learned  baron,  *where  a  thief  and  receiver  were  jointly  indicted,  he  stated  [  *158  ] 
that  confirmation  as  to  the  thief  did  not  advance  the  case  against  the  receiver. 
Moore's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  270  ;i  and  see  Well's  case,  M.  &.  M.  326.^  In  Parlor's 
ease,  8  C.  &  P.  106,*  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  said,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
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ftnd  always  had  been  and  would  be,  that  there  must  be  a  corroboration  of  the 
aooomplioe  as  to  the  particular  prisoner.  So  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a 
lamb,  where  the  only  evidence  to  confirm  the  accomplice's  statement  was  the 
finding  of  the  skin  of  the'  lamb  in  the  field  where  it  had  been  kept,  Gumey,  B., 
held  it  not  sufficient,  and  observed,  that,  in  the  majority  of  recent  cases,  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  confirmation  should  be  as  to  some  matter  which  went  to  connect 
the  prisoner  with  the  transaction.  I>yke's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  261  ;**  see  also  Kelsey's 
case,  2  Lew.  C  C.  45. 

According  to  the  authorities  cited  above,  by  which  probably  all  judges  will  consider 
themselves  bound,  the  present  rule  of  practice  is,  to  require  the  accomplice  to  be 
confirmed  upon  some  point  affecting  the  prisoner  charged,  and  that  when  several 
prisoners  are  jointly  indicted,  the  confirmation  must  extend  to  all  of  them  before 
all  can  be  safely  convicted.  « Indeed,''  observes  Mr.  PhiUipps,  <<  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  a  satisfactory  ground  for  requiring  confirmation  as  to  a  prisoner  indicted 
alone,  and  dispensing  with  confirmation  as  to  prisoners  jointly  indicted ;  the  same 
reasons  which  render  confirmation  necessary  in  the  former  case  appear  to  require 
it  in  the  latter;  if  a  distinction  between  the  two  cases  were  to  be  allowed,  a 
prisoner's  acquittal  or  conviction  upon  an  accomplice's  testimony,  might  depend 
upon  the  mere  accident  of  his  being  indicted  alone  or  jointly  with  others."  Phill. 
Ev.  37,  8th  ed. 

In  a  recent  case,  where  an  accomplice,  in  giving  evidence  against  two  prisoners, 
was  confirmed  only  as  to  his  statement  against  one  of  them,  Alderson,  B.,  directed 
the  jury  not  to  take  that  as  a  confirmation  of  his  testimony  against  the  other. 
Jenkins'  case,  1  Cox's  C.  C.  117.  But,  in  Andrews'  case,  1  Cox's  C.  C.  183, 
Coleridge,  J.,  said,  « I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  confirmation 
as  to  each  of  the  prisoners ;  a  confirmation  as  to  one  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  a  question 
for  the  jury.  I  think  it  right  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessity  for  the 
confirmation  of  an  accomplice  has  been  stated  too  strongly  in  some  of  the  cases.  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  overruling  any  of  the  decided  cases ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  even  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice,  though  entirely  uncon- 
firmed, must  go  to  the  jury,  accompanied  of  course  by  such  recommendations  as  the 
judge  in  such  case  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  make.  K  a  witness  be  admissible  at 
all,  I  have  no  right  to  withdraw  his  testimony  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury, 
and  the  law  having  admitted  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
jury  to  determine  its  value." 

What  is  a  sufficient  corroboration  of  the  accomplice,  so  as  to  connect  the  prisoner 
with  the  offence,  depends  greatly  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Upon  an 
indictment  for  receiving  a  sheep,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  an  accomplice 
proved  that  a  brother  of  the  prisoner  and  himself  had  stolen  two  sheep,  one  a  large 
the  other  a  small  one,  and  that  the  brother  gave  one  of  them  to  the  prisoner,  who 
carried  it  into  the  house  in  which  the  prisoner  and  his  father  lived,  and  the  accom« 
[  *159  ]  plice  stated  where  the  skins  were  hid.  On  the  houses  of  the  ^prisoner's 
&ther  and  the  accomplice  being  searched,  a  quantity  of  mutton  was  found  in  each, 
which  had  formed  parts  of  two  sheep  corresponding  in  size  with  those  stolen,  and 
the  skins  were  found  in  the  place  named  by  the  accomplice.  Patteson,  J.,  « If  the 
oonfirmation  had  merely  gone  to  the  extent  of  confirming  the  accomplice  as  to 
matters  connected  with  himself  only,  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient.  For  example, 
the  finding  the  skins  at  the  place  at  which  the  accomplice  said  they  were,  would 
have  been  no  confirmation  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  because  the 
accomplice  might  have  put  the  skins  there  himse^.    But  here  we  have  a  great  deal 
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man ;  we  baye  a  quantity  of  matt<»i  found  in  the  house  in  which  the  prisoDer 
itadeBy  and  that  I  think  is  such  a  oonfirmatipn  of  the  aocomplioe's  evidence  as  I 
VQSt  leave  to  the  juiy."  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Birkett's  oase^  8  C.  &  P. 
732.*  It  b  observed  on  this  case,  in  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  ^5(t)y  that  Maiiming  the 
eoofirmaticm  in  this  case  showed  the  prisoner  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
transaction,  the  fitct  of  his  being  the  receiver  and  not  the  principal  seems  to  have 
ken  wholly  unc<HToborated. 

On  an  indictment  for  manslaughter  at  a  fight,  it  was  objected  that  all  penKms 
who  had  been  present  were  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  that  their  evidence 
OQ^t  to  receive  confirmation  as  in  the  case  of  accomplices,  but  Patteson,  J.,  was 
fif  opinicm  that  they  were  not  such  accomplices  as  would  require  any  further  evi« 
itoee  to  confirm  them.     Hargrave's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  170.® 

It  appears  to  be  settled  by  the  authorities  that  the  question,  whether  evidence 
brought  forward  to  confirm  the  accomplice  is  a  satisfactory  and  sufficient  confirma- 
tioD,  is  a  question  which  the  jury,  and  the  jury  only,  are  to  determine.  1  Phill. 
Et.  38,  9th  ed. 

Accampiice-^confirmatum  hy  whomJ]  The  practice  of  requiring  the  evidence 
of  an  accomplice  to  be  confirmed  appears  to  apply  equally  when  two  or  more 
•eoomplices  are  produced  against  a  prisoner.  In  a  case  where  two  accomplices 
ipoke  distinctly  to  the  prisoner,  Littledale,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  if  their  state- 
Bents  were  the  only  evidence,  he  could  not  advise  them  to  convict  the  prisoneri 
adding,  that  it  was  not  usual  to  convict  on  the  evidence  of  one  accomplice  without 
eoafinnation,  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  made  no  difference  whether  there  were 
acre  accomplices  than  one.  Noakes's  case,  5  G.  &  P.  326.'  In  a  late  case  it  was 
keld  by  Mr.  Justice  Park,  that  a  confirmation  by  the  wife  of  an  accomplice  was 
insufficient,  as  the  wife  and  the  accomplice  must  be  considered  as  one  for  this 
purpose.  Neale's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  IGS.^i  See  also  Jellyman's  case,  8  G.  &  P. 
604.' 

AccompHce—^itycUion  of  an  accomplice  when  called  a$  a  lotfnen.]  Where  a 
prisoner,  arraigned  for  treason  or  felony,  confess  the  fact  before  plea  pleaded,  and 
appealed  or  accused  others  his  accomplices  in  the  same  crime,  this  practiee,  which 
was  termed  approvement,  and  which  was  only  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
eourt,  entitled  him  to  pardon.  But  as  the  practice  of  appeal  in  cases  of  treason 
and  felony  is  now  abolished  (69  Geo.  3,  c.  46,)  this  consequence  of  it  has  also 
eeised. 

The  practice  now  adopted  is,  for  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  accomplice 
is  examined,  or  for  the  court  before  which  the  trial  is  had,  ^to  direct  that  [  *160  ] 
he  shall  be  examined,  upon  an  understanding  that  if  he  gives  his  evidence  in  an 
unexceptionable  manner,  he  shall  be  recommended  for  a  pardon.  But  this  under- 
itanding  cannot  be  pleaded  by  him  in  bar  of  an  indictment,  nor  can  he  avail 
himself  of  it  at  his  trial,  for  it  is  merely  an  equitable  claim  to  the  mercy  of  the 
crown,  from  the  magistrate's  express  or  implied  promise  of  an  indemnity  upon 
certain  conditions  that  have  been  performed.  It  can  only  come  before  the  court 
bj  way  of  application  to  put  off  the  trial,  in  order  to  give  the  party  time  to  apply 
elsewhere.  Rudd's  case,  Cowp.  331 ;  1  Leach,  116,  S.  G.  So  where  two  prisonerS| 
UMler  sentence  for  murder,  on  being  brought  before  the  K.  B.  by  habecu  carpui 
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were  asked  what  ihey  had  to  say  why  execution  shoald  not  be  awarded  against 
them,  and  one  of  them  pleaded^  ore  tenuSy  that  the  king,  by  prockmatien  in  the 
Gazette,  had  promised  pardon  to  any  person  except  the  actual  murderer,  who 
should  give  information  whereby  such  murderer  should  be  apprehended  and  con- 
victed ;  and  that  he  not  being  the  actual  murderer  had  given  such  information,  and 
thereby  entitled  himself  to  the  pardon ;  such  plea,  on  demurrer  ore  tenus,  by  the 
Attomey-Gkneral  was  held  not  sufficient.  Garside's  case,  2  A.  &  E.  266.'  After 
giving  his  evidence,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  entitle  him  to  favour,. an  accom- 
plice may  still  be  indicted  for  the  same  offence,  (see  post,)  and  though  he  may 
have  conducted  himself  properly,  he  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  other 
offences.  Thus,  where  an  accomplice  was  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a 
prisoner  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  the  latter  was  convicted ;  and  the  witness 
was  afterwards  prosecuted  in  another  county  for  horse  stealing,  and  convicted ;  a 
doubt  arising  whether  this  case  came  within  the  equitable  claim  to  mercy,  it  was 
referred  to  the  judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  pardon  was  not 
to  extend  to  offences  for  which  the  prisoner  might  be  liable  to  prosecution  out  of 
the  county,  and  the  prisoner  underwent  his  sentence.  Duce's  case,  1  Bum's 
Justice,  211,  24th  ed.  So  where  an  accomplice  who  had  been  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness against  his  companions,  on  a  charge  of  highway  robbery,  and  had  conducted 
himself  properly,  was  afterwards  tried  himself  for  burglary,  Garrow,  B.,  submitted 
the  point  to  the  judges,  whether  he  ought  to  have  been  tried  after  the  promise  of 
pardon ;  but  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion,  that  though  examined  as  a  witness  for 
the  crown,  on  the  application  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  there  was  no  legal 
objection  to  his  being  tried  for  any  offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  that  it 
rested  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  whether  to  recommend  a  prisoner  in 
such  a  case  to  mercy.  Lee's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  364,^  1  Burn,  212 ;  Brunton's 
case,  id.  454,  S.  P.  With  respect  to  other  offences,  therefore,  the  witness  is  not 
bound  to  answer  on  his  cross-examination.  West's  case,  Phill.  £v.  28, 8th  ed.,(n.) 
Where  a  receiver  discovered  the  principals  in  a  felony  under  a  promise  of  favour, 
and  also  disclosed  another  felony  of  the  same  kind  under  an  impression  that  by 
the  course  he  had  taken  he  had  protected  himself  from  the  consequences ;  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  recommended  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  not  to  proceed  with  the 
indictment  against  the  receiver  for  such  other  felony,  adding,  however,  that  if  it 
was  persisted  in  he  was  bound  to  try  the  case.  The  recommendation  of  the  learned 
judge  being  yielded  to,  an  acquittal  was  taken.  Garside's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  38. 
[  *161  ]  *A  prisoner  who,  after  a  false  representation  made  to  him  by  a  constable 
in  gaol,  that  his  confederates  had  been  taken  into  custody,  made  a  confession,  and 
was  admitted  as  a  witness  against  his  associates,  but  on  the  trial  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  was  afterwards  tried  and  convicted  upon  his  own  confession, 
and  the  conviction  was  approved  by  all  the  judges.  (1)  Burley's  case,  2  Stark.  Ev. 
12, (n.)  So  where  in  a  case  of  burglary  an  accomplice,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
go  before  the  grand  jury  as  a  witness  for  the  crown,  upon  the  trial  pretended  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  facts  on  which  he  had  before  given  evidence,  Coleridge,  J.,  ordered 
a  bill  to  be  preferred  against  him,  to  which  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  judgment  of 
death  was  recorded.     Moore's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  37. 

So  where  an  accomplice,  after  making  a  full  disclosure  before  the  committing 
magistrate,  refused  when  before  the  grand  jury  to  give  any  evidence  at  all, 
Wightman,  J.,  ordered  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  he 
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vu  eoQTicted  on  his  own  confession.  Holtham's  case^  Staff.  Spr.  Ass.  1848, 
2  Ross,  by  Orea.  958.  So  where  an  accomplice,  who  was  called  as  a  witness 
•giinst  seyeral  prisoners,  gave  evidence  which  showed  that  all  except  one,  who 
WIS  apparently  the  leader  of  the  gang,  were  present  at  a  robbery,  but  refused  to 
pre  any  evidence  as  to  that  one  being  present,  and  the  jury  found  all  the  prisoners 
gulty ;  Parke,  B.,  thinking  that  the  accomplice  had  refused  to  state  that  the  par* 
tienkr  prisoner  was  present  in  order  to  screen  him,  ordered  the  accomplice  to  be 
kept  in  enstody  till  the  next  assises,  and  then  tried.  Hoke's  case,  Staff.  Sp.  Asi. 
1887,  2  Ruas.  by  Chrea.  958,((f). 

In  Scotland,  the  course  pursued  with  regard  to  an  accomplice  who  has  been 
idnitted  against  his  confederates,  differs  from  that  adopted  by  the  English  law^ 
ad  teems  better  calculated  to  further  the  ends  of  justice.  "  It  has  long  been  an 
eilabliBlied  principle  of  our  law,''  says  Mr.  Alison,  « that  by  the  very  act  of 
cdling  the  socitu,  and  putting  him  in  the  box,  the  prosecutor  debars  himself 
from  all  title  to  molest  him  for  the  future,  with  relation  to  the  matter  libelled. 
This  is  always  explained  to  the  witness  by  the  presiding  judge  as  soon  as  h9 
ifpears  in  court,  and  consequently  he  gives  his  testimony  under  a  feeling  of  abso« 
hte  security,  as  to  the  effect  which  it  may  haye  upon  himself.  K,  therefore,  on 
uj  future  occasion,  the  witness  should  be  subjected  to  a  prosecution,  on  account 
d  any  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  libel,  on  which  he  was  examined,  the 
frooeedings  would  be  at  once  quashed  by  the  supreme  court.  This  priyilege  is 
tbeolnte,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  prevarication  or  unwillingness  with 
thidi  the  witness  may  give  his  testimony.  Justice,  indeed,  may  oflen  be  defeated, 
ij  I  witness  retracting  his  previous  disclosures,  or  refusing  to  make  any  confession 
tfter  he  is  put  into  the  box,  but  it  would  be  much  more  put  in  hasard,  if  the 
titiMB  was  sensible  that  his  future  safety  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  he 
tfckB  oat  against  his  associates  at  the  bar.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  in  such  a 
9m  k  eonunittal  of  the  witness  for  contempt  or  prevarication,  or  indicting  him 
fcrpeijury,  if  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  any  of  these  proceedings."  Aliscxi 
ftic.  Cr.  Law  of  Scotland,  453. 
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ring  witneMeB  oat  of  court  162 

ng  ^  witnesses  whose  names  are  oa  the  indictment,  &o.  •  .168 

JIK  all  parties  present  at  any  transaction  giving  rise  to  a  charge  of  homicide       .  164 

almig  and  questioning  witnesses  by  the  court          .....  164 

denoa  canaot  be  taken  in  cases  of  felony  by  consent,  but  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  it 

may         .......•••  166 

what  time  the  objection  to  the  competency  of  witnesses  must  be  taken       •           .  165 

lire  dire          .*.  166 

ramination  in  chief     .........  167 
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&e-ezamination                                                                                             •           •  170 

jfemorandum  to  refresh  witness's  memory        ......  170 

Queations  subjecting  witness  to  a  civil  suit        ......  171 
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to  penalties  or  punishment — ^whether  such  questions  may  be  put                          .  171-3 

Consequence  of  answering         ........  174 

CoBseoaenees  of  not  answering              .......  174 

Ofctfeetioii  must  be  taken  by  witness  himself      ......  174 

QoMtions  tending  to  degrade     ........  174 

Syldence  of  general  character               .......  177 

When  a  party  may  contradict  his  own  witness              .....  178 

Examination  as  to  belief           .......  179 

Examination  as  to  opinion         ........  179 


Ordering  toUneues  out  ofoowri^  In  general  the  court  will;  on  the  application 
of  either  of  the  parties,  direct  that  all  the  witnesses  but  the  one  under  examinatioa 
shall  leave  the  court.  (1)  And  the  right  of  either  party  to  require  the  unexamined 
witnesses  to  retire  may  be  exercised  at  any  period  of  the  cause.  Per  Alderson, 
B.9  Southey  v.  Nash^  7  C.  &  P.  632.*  Is  is  said,  that  with  regard  to  a  priBaner, 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  right;  Stark.  Ey.  162,  2d  ed.,  4  St  Tr.  9.  But 
whether  it  be  a  matter  of  right  or  of  discretion  for  the  judge,  in  practice  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  rule  has  been  held 
not  to  extend  to  the  attorney  in  the  cause,  who  may  remain,  and  still  be 
examined  as  a  witness,  his  assistance  being  in  most  cases  necessary  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  cause.  Pomeroy  y.  Baddeley,  By.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  G.  430.^ 
Though  in  one  case,  Best,  J.,  decided  the  other  way.  Webb's  case,  Sanun 
Sum.  Ass.  1821,  1  Stark,  Ev.  63,  2d  ed.  It  does  no^  however,  appear,  that  in 
this  case,  application  was  made  to  allow  the  witness  to  remain.  By.  ft  Moo.  N. 
[  *163  ]  P.  C.  431.  So,  *as  it  seems,  a  physician  or  other  professional  person 
who  is  called  to  give  an  opinion  as  a  matter  of  skill,  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  be  allowed  to  remain.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  medical  witness  is 
directed  to  remain  in  court  during  the  trial,  till  the  medical  opinion  of  other  wit- 
ness begins.    Alison^s  Prac.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotl.  489. 

If  a  witness  remains  in  court  after  an  order  made  for  the  witnesses  on  both 
sides  to  withdraw,  it  is  an  inflexible  rule  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  that  such  a 
witness  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  afterwards  examined.     Att.  Oen.  t.  Bulpity  9 
Price,  4.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  rule  in  the  Exchequer  is  confined  tf 
revenue  cases,  and  that,  in  other  cases,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  other  oourto 
— 

(1)  People  Y.  Dnffj,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  128. 
»£ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  604.  ^  Id.  xzi.  482. 
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Luaelj,  that  the  rejection  of  the  eyidence  is  entu-elj  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge;  per  Coleridge,  J.,  Thomas  v.  David,  7  C.  &  P.  850 ;•  and  that  it  is  for 
liim  to  say,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  will  relax  the 
ojrder  which  has  been  given.  Parker  v.  M* William,  6  Bingh.  688;*  Colle/s 
eise.  Moo.  &  Malk.  329.^  This  is  said  to  have  been  so  ruled  by  Bayley,  J.,  in  a 
criminal  case,  on  the  northern  circuit,  after  consulting  with  Holroyd,  J.  (2)  Moo. 
k  M.  329. 

Where  all  the  witnesses  had  been  ordered  out  of  court,  but  one  of  them  came 
into  court  and  heard  the  evidence  of  another  witness,  Taunton,  J.,  allowed  him  to 
be  examined  as  to  such  facts  as  were  not  spoken  to  by  the  other  witness. 
Beamon  v.  Ellice,  4  C.  &  P.  585.'  But  in  a  later  case,  it  was  said  by  Park,  J.^ 
that  in  a  criminal  case,  he  would  always  reject  a  witness  remaining  in  court,  aft^ 
all  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  had  been  ordered  to  leave  it.  Wyld's  case^  6  C. 
k  P.  380.« 

In  a  case  before  Alderson,  B.,  that  learned  judge  stated  that  the  drcumstanoe 
of  a  witness  having  remained  in  court  in  disobedience  of  an  order  to  go  out,  is  no 
ground  for  rejecting  his  testimony,  but  merely  afifords  matter  of  observation  upon 
it,  and  the  learned  baron  referred  to  a  case  in  the  K.  B.,  where  a  new  trial  had 
been  granted,  because  the  evidence  of  a  witness  had  been  rejected  on  that  ground. 
Cooke  V.  Nethercote,  6  C.  &  P.  741.»» 

« It  is  almost  a  matter  of  right  for  the  opposite  party  to  have  a  witness  out  of 
court  while  a  discussion  (legal  argument)  is  going  on  as  to  his  evidence."  Per 
Coleridge,  J.  Murph/s  case,  8  C.  &  P.  307.^ 

CaHing  all  witnetKM  whose  names  are  on  the  indicimenty  &c,'\  Althou^  a 
prosecator  is  not  in  strictness  bound  to  call  every  witness  whose  name  is  on  the 
back  of  the  indictment;  Simmonds'  case,  1  C.  &  P.  84 ;i  Whitbread's  case.  Id. 
84(ii.) ;  yet  it  is  usual  to  do  so,  in  order  to  ajBford  the  prisoner's  counsel  an  opportunity 
to  cross-examine  them;  Simmonds'  case  supra;  and  if  the  prosecutor  will  not  call 
them  the  judge  in  his  discretion  may.  Id.  Taylor's  case,  Id.(fi.);  Bodle's  caae^ 
6  C.  &  P.  186.^  The  practice  now  almost  invariably  adopted  is,  for  the  prosecutor's 
eounael  to  put  the  witnesses  he  has  not  called  into  the  box  for  the  purpose  of  being 
erosft-examined,  or  at  least  to  offer  to  do  so  should  the  other  sidc^  think  it  desirable. 
It  seems  that  where  a  witness  is  called  at  the  instance  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  does  not  ask  him  a  question,  that  the  latter  is 
entitled  to  examine  the  witness  after  he  has  been  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  Harris's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  581^  But  from  *a  case  there  referred  [  *164  ] 
to,  it  would  appear  to  be  otherwise,  where,  on  the  refusal  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  the  witness  has  been  called  by  the  judge.  If,  after  the  witness  has 
been  cross-examined  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  die  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  puts 
any  questions  to  him,  this  must  be  considered  as  a  re-examination,  and  he  can  ask 
no  questions  which  do  not  arise  out  of  the  cross-examination.  Per  littledale,  J.| 
Beexeley's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  220."^  Where  a  witness  has  been  called  at  the  instance 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  cross-examined  by  him,  the  latter  will  not  be  allowed 
to  call  witnesses  to  contradict  the  witness.  Per  Qaxelee,  J.,  Bodle's  case,  6 
C.  A  P.  186.» 

In  Vincent's  case,  9  C.  ft  P.  91,^'  which  was  an  indictment  for  a  seditious 

(2)  State  T.  Sparrow,  2  Murph.  487. 
•  Eng .  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxii.  687.    <  Id.  xfx.  204.    •  Id.  xxii.  826.    '  Id.  xix.  687.    t  Id.  xxt.  447. 
k  Id.  xxT.  027 .      » Id.  xxxiT.  402.      J  Id.  xi.  822.      *  Id.  xxt.  847.      » Id.  xxxii.  64a 
-U.xix.868.  »Id.xxv.  847.  •  Id.  xxxviii.  48. 
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oonspiracy,  on  an  application  by  the  oonnael  for  the  defendants  to  haye  a  witness 
called  whose  name  was  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  Alderson,  J.,  said,  <<  The 
calling  of  a  witness  whose  name  is  on  the  back  of  the  indictment  for  the  other  side 
to  cross-examine  him  is  by  no  means  of  course.  It  is  discretionary  even  in  felony, 
but  it  is  a  discretion  always  exercised,  and  I  think  it  may  well  be  exercised  in 
misdemeanor." 

CaMing  all  parties  present  at  any  transaction  giving  rise  to  a  charge  of  homicide,'^ 
On  a  triid  for  murder,  whwe  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  deceased  were  present 
at  the  time  when  .the  fettal  blow  was  supposed  to  have  been  given,  and  the  widow 
was  examined  on  the  part  of *the  prosecution,  Patteson,  J.,  directed  the  daughter  to 
be  called  also,  although  her  name  was  not  on  the  indictment,  and  she  had  been 
brought  to  the  assises  by  the  other  side.  The  learned  judge  observed,  «  Every 
witness  who  was  present  at  a  transaction  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  called,  and  even  if 
they  give  different  accounts  it  is  fit  that  the  jury  should  hear  their  evidence,  so  as 
to  draw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.''  Holden's  case, 
8  C.  &  P.  606.P  See  also  Siaroner's  case,  1  C.  &  K.,  650.i  And  it  seems  that  the 
same  course  should  be  pursued  even  when  the  party  is  a  near  relative  of  the  prisoner, 
as  a  brother;  Chapman's  casCy  8  C.  &  P.  559;'  or  a  daughter;  Orchard's  case, 
Id.(n). 

Li  Holden's  case,  it  appeared  that  three  surgeons  had  examined  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them.  Two  of  them 
were  called  for  the  prosecution,  but  the  third  was  not,  and  as  his  name  was  not  on  the 
indictment  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  declined  calling  him.  Patteson,  J.,  said, 
<<  He  is  a  material  witness  who  is  not  called  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  as 
he  is  in  court  I  shall  call  him  for  the  furtherance  of  justice.  He  was  accordingly 
examined  by  the  learned  judge. 

Recalling  and  questioning  witnesses  hy  the  court,"]  It  has  already  appeared  {s^qmi) 
tibat  the  judge  may  in  his  discretion,  for  the  furUierance  of  justice,  call  witnesses, 
which  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has  refused  to  put  into  the  box.  So  he  may 
recall  witnesses  that  have  already  been  examined.  But  where,  after  the  examination 
of  witnesses  to  facts  on  behalf  of  a  prisoner,  the  judge  (there  being  no  counsel  for 
the  prosecution)  called  back  and  examined  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  held 
that  the  prisoner's  counsel  had  a  right  to  cross-examine  again  if  he  thought  it 
material.  Per  Taunton,  J.,  Watson's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  653.'  See  also  Stroner's 
ease,  1  C.  &  K.,  650.* 

[  *165  1  *8o  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  judge  may  question  the  witnesses, 
and  although  the  prosecutor's  counsel  has  closed  his  case,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  has  taken  an  objection  to  the  evidence,  the  judge  may  make  any  further 
inquiries  of  the  witnesses  he  thinks  fit,  in  order  to  answer  the  objection.  Remnant's 
case,  &.  &  &.  136. 

Ihfidenee  cannot  he  taken  in  cases  offtUmy  hy  consent^  hut  in  cases  of  misdemeanor 
U  may,"]  Where  there  were  two  prosecutions  against  the  prisoner  for  felony,  and 
his  counsel  offered  to  admit  the  evidence  taken  on  the  first  trial,  as  given  in  the 
■eeond,  Patteson,  J.,  doubted  whether  tiiat  could  be  done,  even  by  consent  in  a  case 
of  felony,  but  the  learned  judge  directed  the  witnesses  to  be  resworn,  and  read  their 
evidence  over  to  them  from  his  notes.    Foster's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  495.*    In  cases  of 

PEng.  Com.  L.  Reps,  xxziv.  647.  ^  Id.  xlviL  650.  '  Id.  zxxlv.  528. 

•  Id.  XXV.  680.  *  Id.  xlriL  650.  •  Id.  xxxiL  698. 
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■tiademcmpor,  eyideaoe  may  be  taken  by  oonsent.  Per  Patteson,  J.^  Foster's  case, 
■^ra.  Wbere,  boweyer^  on  an  indictment  for  perjury,  it  appeared  that  the  attorneys 
«  both  sides  had  agreed  that  the  formal  proofs  should  be  dispensed  with;  and  part 
of  the  prosecutor's  case  admitted;  Lord  Abinger,  0.  B.,  said;  «I  cannot  allow  any 
admission  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant;  unless  it  is  made  at  the  trial  by 
the  defendant  or  his  counsel/'  The  defendant's  counsel  declining  to  make  any 
ion  the  defendant  was  acquitted.     Thomhill's  casC;  8  C.  &  P.  bl^.^ 


At  what  time  the  objection  to  the  competency  of  a  witness  must  he  taken,']  It  was 
fcnnerly  considered  necessary  to  take  the  objection  to  the  competency  of  a  witness, 
on  the  voire  dire,  and  if  once  examined  in  chief,  he  could  not  afterwards  be  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  interest.  Lord  Lovat's  case,  9  St.  Tr.  639.  606.  704;  PhilL 
Et.  148,  8th  ed. ;  but  in  modem  practice  the  rule  was  relaxed.  The  examination 
of  a  witness,  to  discover  whether  he  was  interested  or  not;  was  frequently  to  the 
nne  effect  as  his  examination  in  chief,  so  that  it  saved  time,  and  was  more  con- 
lenient  to  let  him  be  sworn  in  the  first  instance  in  chief;  and  in  case  it  turned  out 
that  he  was  interested;  it  was  then  time  enough  to  take  the  objection.  Per  Buller, 
J.,  Turner  v.  Pearte;  1  T.  R.  719;  Pengal  v.  Nicholson;  Wight.  64;  4  Burr.  2256. 
So  in  Stone  v.  Blackbunie,  1  Esp.  87,  it  was  said  by  Lord  t^enyon,  that  objections 
to  the  competency  of  witnesses  never  come  too  latC;  but  may  be  made  in  any  stage 
of  the  cause.  (1)  It  was  ruled;  however;  by  Gibbs,  C.  J.;  that  after  a  witness  had 
been  examined,  and  cross-examined;  and  hsA  left  the  boX;  and  was  recalled  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  judge,  it  was  too  late  to  object  to 
his  competency.  Beeching  v.  Grower,  Holt;  N.  P.  C.  314;^  Ibid.  485;*  4  Burr, 
supra;  but  see  per  Gibbs,  C.  J.;  8  Taunt.  458.^  It  should  also  be  observed;  thai 
where  the  objection  was  taken  upon  the  examination  in  chief;  or  cross-examination^ 
Uie  privilege  of  examining  the  party  to  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument  not 
produced,  was  not  allowed,  as  upon  an  examination  on  the  voire  dire,  Howell  v. 
Lod[,  2  Camp.  14. 

An  objection  to  the  admissibility  of  a  witness  in  high  treason,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  not  properly  described  in  the  list  of  witnesses  furnished  to  the  prisoner, 
in  pursuance  of  the  statute,  7  Ann.  c.  21,  s.  14,  must  be  taken  in  the  first  instancci 
otherwise  the  party  might  ^take  the  chance  of  getting  evidence,  which  [  *166  ] 
he  liked;  and  if  he  disliked  it;  might  afterwards  get  rid  of  it  on  the  ground  A 
misdescription.  Watson's  casC;  2  Stark.  158.*  Upon  this  principle  a  writer 
founded  an  opinion;  that  a  party  who  was  cognizant  of  the  interest  of  a  witness,  at 
the  time  he  was  called,  was  bound  to  make  his  objection  in  the  first  instance. 
Stork.  Ev.  part  IV.  p.  756 ;  see  also  Phill.  Ev.  148,  (n.  8.) 

(1)  Morton  t.  Beairs  Adm.,  2  Ear.  aad  Gill.  186.  Bank  of  N.  Amerioa  v.  Wikoff, 
2  Yeates,  39.  8.  C.  4  DaU.  151.  Swift  v.  Dean,  6  Johns.  523.  Fisher  v.  Willar,  18  Mass. 
879.  Erans  t.  Eaton,  Peters's  C.  G.  Bep.  888.  Baldwin  y.  West,  Hardin,  50.  Cole  v.  Cole, 
1  Har.  it,  Johns.  572.  Butler  t.  Tofts,  18  Maine,  302.  That  objection  to  oompcttency  on  the 
score  of  conriction  of  an  infamous  crime  must  be  taken  before  the  witness  is  sworn,  see 
People  T.  McOarrer,  17  Wend.  460.  The  party  against  whom  an  interested  witness  is  called 
to  testify,  must  make  his  objection  as  soon  as  the  interest  is  discovered  and  he  has  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  doing  it;  otherwise  he  will  be  considered  as  having  waived  the  oljection.  ^  There- 
fore, when  a  witness,  called  by  the  plaintiff,  was  examined,  cross-examined,  and  dismissed 
from  the  stand;  and  the  next  day  the  defendant  objected  to  his  competency,  on  the  ground 
of  his  interest,  which  was  disclosed  at  the  commencement  of  his  examination ;  it  was  held 
that  the  objection  cams  too  late.  Lewis  v.  Moore,  20  Conn.  211.  Dent  v.  Hancock,  5  Gill, 
120. 

'  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxxiT.  582.  ^  Id.  iiL  117.  « Id.  164. 

1 1d.  Iv.  166.  •  Id.  m.  298. 
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Voire  dire.]  Formerlj  the  party  against  whom  a  witness  was  called  might 
examine  him  respecting  his  interest  on  the  voire  dire,  or  might  call  other  wit- 
nesses, or  addooe  other  evidence  in  support  of  the  objection ;  the  modem  rule 
being,  that  if  the  fact  of  interest  were  satis£u$tori]y  proyed,  the  witness  would  be 
incompetent,  though  he  might  have  yentured  to  deny  it  on  the  voire  dire.(2)  A 
person  might  be  examined  on  the  voire  dire,  as  to  the  contents  of  a  written  instru- 
ment without  its  being  produced,  but  if  he  produced  the  instrument  it  must  have 
been  read.     Butler  v.  Carver,  2  Stark.  434.* 

But  it  was  properly  remarked,  1  Stark.  Ev.  188,  dd  ed.,  that  the  mode  of  ex- 
amination, under  such  circumstances,  was  in  truth  regulated  by  the  discretion  of 

(2)  An  eleetion  to  examine  the  witness  himself  on  bis  voire  dire  precludes  a  resort  to  evi- 
dence aliunde  to  prove  his  interest.  Mallett  v.  Mallet^  1  Root,  601.  Lessee  of  Bisber  v. 
Hall,  8  Ohio,  466.  Mifflin  v.  Bingham,  1  DalL  276.  Cole  v.  Cole,  1  Har.  k  Johns.  672. 
Bridge  V.  Wellington,  1  Mass.  219.  Butler  v.  Butler,  3  Day.  Dow  t.  Osgood,  2  Tyler, 
28.  Welden  v.  Buck,  Anthon*s  N.  P.  10,  n.  Berry  v.  Wallin  et  al.,  1  Overton,  107.  Bay 
V.  Mariner  &  ux.,  2  Hayw.  886.  Chance  v.  Hine,  6  Conn.  281.  Chatfield  v.  Lathrop, 
6  Pick.  417.  Though  sworn  on  the  voire  dire^  yet  if  his  interest  appears  on  his  own  examina-' 
tion  in  chief,  he  may  be  set  aside.  Evans  v.  Eaton,  Peters's  C.  C.  Reports,  838.  Davis  v. 
Bar|^,  9  Serg.  &  Rawle,  188.  Baldwin  v.  West,  Hardin,  60.  And  where  on  his  cross-exami- 
nation the  witness  denies  his  interest,  this  does  not  preclude  a  resort  to  other  evidence. 
Btout  V.  Wood,  1  Blackf.  72.  1  DalL  supra.  So  when  the  examination  on  the  voire  iUtb 
leaves  it  doubtful,  whether  the  witness  be  or  be  not  interested.  Shannon  v.  The  Common- 
wealth, 8  Serg.  &  Rawie,  444.  Galbraith  v.  Galbraith,  6  Watts,  112.  If  he  refuse  to  answer  on 
the  voire  dire^  the  Court  cannot  presume  him  interested,  but  must  commit  him  for  contempt. 
Lott  V.  Burrell,  2  Rep.  Const  Ct  167.  The  interest  of  a  witness  may  be  shown  from  his 
own  examination  or  by  evidence  aliunde  ;  but  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  modes  precludes 
a  resort  to  the  other  for  the  same  purpose  and  upon  the  same  ground.  Le  Barrow  v.  Red- 
man, 80  Maine,  686. 

A  resort  to  one  mode  to  prove  interest  on  one  ground,  does  not  prevent  the  use  of  the 
other  mode  to  establish  it  on  a  distinct  and  different  ground.  Stebbins  &  an.  v.  Sachet, 
4  Conn.  268. 

The  defendant  called  a  witness  to  whom  the  plaintiff  objected,  on  the  ground  of  the  want 
of  a  religious  belief,  and  the  judge  admitted  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  support  of  and  in 
opposition  to  the  objection,  and  afterwards  the  proposed  witness  was  examined  on  his  voire 
dire^  and  having  testified  to  his  belief,  was  adxnitted  to  give  evidence  in  chief.  Quinn  v. 
Crowell,  4  Whart.  884. 

Where  the  witness  on  the  voire  dire  denies  his  interest  generally,  he  may  be  interrogated 

Sarticularly  as  to  his  situation  to  show  that  he  has  none.  Emerton  v.  Andrews,  4  Mass.  668. 
»aldwin  v.  West,  Hardin,  60.  Reed's  Lessee  v.  Dodson,  1  Overton,  896.  Williams  v.  Mat- 
thews, 8  Cowen,  862.  Contra,  Moore  v.  Sheredine,  2  Har.  &  McHen.  468.  But  see  Peter  v. 
Beall,  4  Id.  842. 

A  witness  who  believes  himself  interested  when  in  truth  he  is  not,  is  competent.  The  State 
V.  Clark,  2  Tyler,  273.  Long  v.  Baillie,  4  Serg.  &  Rawle,  226.  Femsler  v.  Carlin,  8  lb. 
180.  Henry  v.  Morgan,  2  Binn.  497.  Williams  v.  Matthews,  3  Cowen,  362.  Davis  v. 
Barkley,  1  Harper,  63.  Rodgers  v.  Burton,  Peck,  108.  6  Conn.  Rep.  871.  Dellone  v. 
Rekmer,  4  Watts,  9.  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany  v.  Hughes,  17  Wend.  94.  Contra,  Rich- 
ardson's Exrs.  V.  Hunt,  2  Munf.  148.  Sentney  v.  Overton,  4  Bibb,  446.  Trustees  of  Lan- 
singburg  v.  Willard,  8  Johns.  428.  Plumb  v.  Whiting,  4  Mass.  618.  Peter  v.  Beall,  iupra, 
Elliott  V.  Porter,  6  Dana,  804. 

So  an  honorary  obligation  does  not  render  the  witness  incompetent  Long  v.  Baillie,  tt^pro. 
Gilpin  V.  Vincent,  9  Johns.  219.  Carman  v.  Foster,  1  Ashmead,  133.  Smith  v.  Downs, 
6  Conn.  866.  See  Skillinger  v.  Bolt,  1  Conn.  147.  Coleman  v.  Wise  et  aL,  2  Johns.  166. 
Moore  v.  Hitchcock,  4  Wend.  292. 

The  declaration  of  a  witness  as  to  his  interest  will  not  exclude  him.  Pierce  v.  Chase, 
8  Mass.  487.  Commonwealth  v.  Waite,  6  Id.  261.  Vining  v.  Wooton,  Cooke's  Rep.  127. 
Henry  v.  Morgan,  2  Binn.  497.  Femsler  v.  Carlin,  3  Serg.  and  Rawle,  130.  Lessee  of 
Pollock  V.  Gillespie,  2  Yeates,  129.  Contra,  Colston  v.  Nicholls,  1  Har.  &  Johns.  106. 
Anon.  2  Hayw.  840.  See  Patten  v.  Halsted,  1  Coxe,  277.  But  the  admission  of  his  interest 
by  the  piurty  who  calls  him  will  exclude  him.  Pierce  v.  Chase,  8  Mass.  487.  I^ichols  v. 
Holgate  et  al.,  2  Aiken,  138. 
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tke  julgey  aooording  to  the  disposition  and  temper  manifested  by  the  witness.    2 
Bofli.  l^  Groa.  919. 

Whoi  the  objection  to  the  admissibility  of  a  person  tendered  as  a  witness  arose 
•oUy  on  his  own  examination  on  the  voire  dire,  the  objection  might  have  been 
icmored  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  raised,  namely,  by  the  statement  of  the 
ptrtj  himself,  without  calling  for  the  instrument  by  which  his  competency  was 
restQred.(l)     Thus,  where  a  witness  was  objected  to  as  next  of  kin  in  an  action 
lyj  an  administrator,  but  on  re-examination  stated  that  he  had  released  all  his 
mteresty  the  objection  was  held  by  Lord  EUenborough  to  be  removed.     Ingram  t. 
Dide,  1817,  PhiU.  Ev.  150,  8th  ed.,  15  East,  57.     The  witness,  however,  might 
be  crofls-examined  as  to  the  validity  of  the  release ;  thus,  where  a  corporator  stated 
in  the  voire  dire,  that  he  had  been  disfiranchiscd  at  a  corporate  meeting,  it  was 
held  that  he  might  be  questioned  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  regular  meetings 
aad  on  his  referring  to  a  book  in  court,  that  the  book  might  be  inspected  to 
impeach  the  regularity  of  the  disfranchisement.     Qodmanchester  v.  Phillips,  4  A. 
k  E.  550.^      But  where  the  objection  was  attempted  to  be  removed,  not  by  the 
pir^  called,  but  by  other  testimony,  the  case  was  governed  by  the  usual  rules  of 
eridenoe.     Thus,  if  another  witness  was  called  to  prove  that  the  party  supposed  to 
,  be  interested  had,  in  &ct,  been  released,  such  release  must  have  bc^n  produced. 
Corking  ▼.  Jarrard,  1  Camp,  37.     So  where  it  appeared  by  other  evidence  than 
that  of  the  party  called  himself,  that  he  was  competent,  though  the  objection  was 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  voire  dire,  it  could  not  be  answered  by  the  statement  of 
the  witness  alone,  but  the  facts  in  answer  must  have  been  proved  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  evidence.     See  Botham  v.  Swingler,  1  Esp.  N.  P.  164.     Thus, 
where  in  an  action  by  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt,  the  bankrupt  was  himself  called 
and  objected  to,  but  stated  that  he  had  obtained  his  certificate,  which  he  did  not 
produce,  Best.  C.  J.,  ruled,  that  both  his  release  and  certificate  must  be  produced . 
that  it  was  not  like  the  case  of  an  objection  raised  by  secondary  evidence  on  the 
voire  dire,  which  might  be  removed  by  the  same  description  of  evidence.     Goodhay 
T.  Hendry,  M.  &  M.  319.«    *In  a  similar  case,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said,  the    [  *167  ] 
difficulty  is,  that  the  objection  does  not  arise  upon  the  voire  dire,  it  appearing 
from  the  opening  of  the  case  for  the  plaintiflb,  and  from  the  pleadings  themselves, 
that  the  witness  is  a  bankrupt,  and  not  merely  from  questions  put  to  him  when 
he  comes  into  the  box.     Anon.  M.  &  M.  321.  (n)     However,  the  point  was  other- 
wise decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Park,  who  permitted  the  bankrupt  to  give  parol 
eiidenoe  of  his  certificate  and  release,  without  producing  them.     Carlisle  v.  Eady, 
1 C.  &  P.  234;^  and  see  also  S.  P.,  per  Parke,  B.,  Wandlest  v.  Cawthome,  M.  &. 
M.  321,(ifV  Phill.  Ev.  150,  8th  ed. 

Examination  in  chief,"]  When  a  witness  has  been  sworn,  he  is  examined  in 
chief  by  the  party  calling  him.  Being  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  that 
party,  it  is  a  rule,  that  upon  such  examination,  leading  questions  shall  not  be  put 
to  him.  (2)  Questions  to  which  the  answers  yes,  or  no,  would  not  be  conclusive 
upon  the  matter  in  issue,  are  not  in  general  objectionable.  It  is  necessary,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  witness  to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  Per 
Lord  EUenborough,  Nicholls  v.  Dowding,  1  Stark.  81.'    Thus,  where  the  question 

(1)  Carmalt  v.  Piatt,  7  Watte,  818.    Fifield  v.  Smith,  21  Maine,  888. 

(2)  Leisee  of  Snyder  v.  Snyder,  6  Binn.  488.    Stratford  v.  Sandford  et  aL  9  Conn.  276. 
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h,  wliedicT  A.  mad  B.  wen  ptftam,  a  witacjs  Mf  W  afced  ■fcetlmi  A.  las  inter- 
fered in  die  bnsmese  of  B.  Id.  So  wliere  a  whne»  being  caJled  to  ytore  a  put- 
Benlup  coold  not  recoflecft  ike  uunes  of  tbe  coaqMsmt  MieidbeiB  of  the  fm,  so  as 
to  repeat  tliem  irhiioiit  faggefldoB,  Lord  EUenboroagk,  aUaiiBg  to  a  ease  tried 
before  Lord  Mans£ekL  in  widdi  tbe  whnefla  bad  been  aDowed  to  read  a  written  list 
of  namea^  mled  tbat  there  was  no  objeetion  to  asking  tbe  witneas,  whether  certain 
specified  persons  were  sembers  of  tbe  firm.  Aeerro  t.  Petroni,  1  Stark.  100.< 
So  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  identification,  a  partienfau'  prisoner  naj  be  pointed  ovt  to  tbe 
witness,  who  may  be  asked  whether  be  is  the  man.  Be  Bemger^s  case,  1  Stark. 
Et.  125,  1st  ed. ;  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C  129(a)>  And  in  Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N. 
P.  C.  128,  tbe  conrt  held  diat  the  coonsel  for  the  prosecntion  might  ask,  in  tbe 
most  diieet  terms,  whether  anj  of  tbe  prisoners  was  the  person  meant  and  deacribed 
bj  tbe  witness.  So  where  a  question  aroee  as  to  tbe  contents  of  a  written  mstm- 
ment  which  bad  been  lost,  uid  in  order  to  contradict  a  witness  who  bad  been 
examined  as  to  the  contents,  another  witness  was  called.  Lord  EUenborongh  rakd, 
that  after  exhansting  tbe  witness's  memorj  as  to  the  contents  of  the  letter,  be 
ml^t  be  asked  if  it  contained  a  particokr  passage  recited  to  him,  which  had  been 
sworn  to  on  tbe  other  side,  otherwise  it  wonld  be  inqwasible  erer  to  come  to  a  direct 
cotttndiction.     Coorteen  t.  Tonse,  1  Camp.  43. 

Upon  tbe  same  principle,  Tis.,  tbe  diffienltj  or  impoesibilitj  of  attaining  the 
object  for  which  the  witness  is  called,  unless  leading  questions  are  permitted  to  be 
pnt  to  him,  thej  bare  been  allowed  where  the j  are  necessaij  in  order  to  establish  a 
contradiction.  Tbns  where  coonsel,  on  cross-examination,  asked  a  witness  as  to 
some  expressions  be  bad  nsed,  for  tbe  purpose  of  laying  a  foundation  fiir  contra- 
dicting him,  and  the  witness  denying  baring  used  them,  tbe  counsel  called  a  person 
to  prove  tbat  be  bad,  and  read  to  him  the  particular  words  firran  bis  brief,  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  held  tbat  be  was  entitled  to  do  so.  Edmonds  t.  Walter,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  8.' 
The  propriety  of  admitting  leading  questions  to  this  extent  has  been  questioned 
[  *1^  ]  *by  Mr.  Pbillipps.  <<  Upon  the  whole,"  he  obserres,  « the  most  unex- 
eeptionid>le  and  proper  course  ^ipears  to  be,  to  ask  tbe  witness  who  is  called  to 
prove  a  contradictory  statement,  made  by  another  witness,  what  that  other  witness 
said  rektive  to  tbe  transaction  in  question,  or  iriiat  account  he  gave ;  and  not  in 
the  first  instance  to  ask  in  tbe  leading  form,  whether  be  said  so  and  so,  or  used 
such  and  such  expressions.''     PhiU.  Ev.  890,  8th  ed. 

Where  a  witness,  examined  in  chief,  by  his  conduct  in  tbe  box  shows  himself 
decidedly  averse  to  the  psrty  calling  him,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to 
allow  him  to  be  examined,  as  if  he  were  on  cross-examination.  Bastin  v.  G^ew, 
By.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  127  ;i  Clark  v.  Saffery,  Id.  126  ;^  Murphy's  case,  8  C.  &  P. 
297  ;^  per  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  Chapman's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  558."^  But  if  be  stands 
la  a  situation  which,  of  necessity,  makes  him  adverse  to  the  party  calling  him,  it 
was  held  by  Best,  C.  J.,  that  the  counsel  may,  as  a  matter  of  right,  cross-examine 
him.  Clarke  v.  Saffery,  Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  126.*  Somewhat  similar  to  this,  is 
the  question  whether,  where  a  witness  called  for  one  party,  is  afterwards  called  by 
the  other,  the  latter  party  may  give  his  examination  the  form  of  a  cross-examina- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  held  by  Lord  Kenyon,  that  he  may }  for,  having  been  origi- 
nally examined  as  the  witness  of  one  pstrty,  the  privilege  of  the  other  to  cross- 
examine  remains  through  every  stage  of  the  case.  Dickenson  v.  Shoe,  4  Esp.  67 ; 
1  Stark.  Ev.  162,  2d  ed. 

t  Enff.  C.  L.  Reps.  U.  818.  k  id.  Hi.  280.  *  Id.  xiv.  145.  J  Id.  xzL  896. 
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Oron^exmrnHUMiitm,']  Leading  qaestions  are  admitted  on  cross-examination,  in 
wiiieh  rnnoh  larger  powers  are  given  to  counsel  than  in  the  original  examination. 
The  form  of  a  cross-examination,  however,  depends  in  some  degree  like  that  of  an 
examinaticm  in  chief,  upon  the  bias  and  disposition  evinced  by  the  witness  under 
mterrogation.  If  he  should  display  a  zeal  against  the  party  cross-examining  him, 
gnat  latitude  with  regard  to  leading  questions  may  with  propriety  be  admitted. 
See  PhilL  Er.  8th  ed.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  betrays  a  desire  to  serve  the 
party  who  cross-examines  him,  although  the  court  will  not  in  general  interfere  to 
|Hevent  the  counsel  from  putting  leading  questions,  yet  it  has  been  rightly  observed, 
(hat  evidence  obtained  in  this  manner  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  open  to  much 
nmark.  See  1  Stark.  Ev.  162,  2d  ed.  The  rule  with  regard  to  putting  leading 
questionB  on  cross-examination  was  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller.  <<  You 
may  lead  a  witness  on  cross-examination,  to  bring  him  directly  to  the  point,  as  to 
the  answer ;  but  yon  cannot  go  the  length  of  putting  into  the  witness's  mouth  the 
feiy  woirds  he  is  to  echo  back  again.''    Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  755. 

Li  a  later  case,  where  an  objection  was  made  to  leading  a  willing  witness.  Alder- 
son,  B.,  said,  « I  apprehend  you  may  put  a  leading  question  to  an  unwilling  witness, 
on  the  examination  in  chief,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but  you  may  always  put 
a  leading  question  in  cross-examination,  whether  a  witness  be  unwilling  or  not." 
Ptokin  ▼.  Moon,  7  G.  &  P,  405.<' 

Irrelevant  questions  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  put  to  a  witness  on  cross-examina- 
tion, although  they  relate  to  &ct8  opened  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  but  not 
proved  in  evidence.  Lucas  v.  Novosilieski,  1  Esp.  297.  Nor  will  such  questions 
be  allowed  to  *be  put  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  witness,  by  call-  [  '^'169  ] 
ing  other  testimony  to  contradict  him.  Vide  post,  p.  181.(1)  Thus  on  a  trial  for 
usury  the  defendant's  counsel  proposed  to  cross-examine  one  of  the  plaintiff's 
witnesses,  to  certain  transactions  which  he  had  had  with  third  persons,  but  Lord 
EUenborough  refused  to  permit  the  question  to  be  put,  and  the  court  held  that  he 
was  right,  observing,  that  it  had  been  decided  over  and  over  again,  that  on  cross- 
examination  to  try  the  credit  of  a  witness,  only  general  questions  could  be  put, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  asked  as  to  any  collateral  and  independent  fact,  merely 
with  a  view  to  contradict  him  afterwank  by  calling  another  witness.  Spenceley 
V.  De  WiUott,  7  East  108. 

Counsel  cannot  assume  that  a  witness  has  made  a  statement  on  his  examination 
in  chie^  which  he  had  not  made;  Hill  v.  Coombe,  MS.  Mann.  Dig.  N.  P.  337; 
or  put  a  question  which  assumes  a  fact  not  in  proof.     Doe  v.  Wood,  Id. 

A  reporter  to  a  newspaper  cannot  be  asked  on  cross-examination,  whether,  in 

(1)  Ware  v.  Ware,  8  GreenL  42.  Atwood  v.  Felton,  7  Conn.  66.  State  v.  Alexander, 
2  Rep.  Const.  Ct.  171.  Chroas-ezamination  to  irreleyant  matter  will  not  brinji;  it  into  iseue. 
Griffith  T.  Eehleman,  4  Watte,  61.  Page  v.  Hemane,  14  Maine,  478.  Goodhand  t.  Benton, 
6  Gill  &  Johns.  481.  Williams  v.  The  SUte,  Wright,  41.  Smith  y.  Drew,  8  Whart  164. 
Norton  v.  Valentine,  16  Maine,  86.    Bee  The  People  y.  Byrd,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  242. 

A  witness  maj  be  cross-examined  as  to  any  collateral  fact,  which  has  any  tendency  to  test 
cither  his  aocnraey  or  veracity,  bat  the  party  most  be  bound  by  the  answers  of  the  witness, 
sad  cannot  adduce  proof  in  contradiction  of  such  answers.  And  if  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
testimony  is  given  without  objection,  tending  to  contradict  such  answers,  it  is  not  even  then 
competent  for  the  party  offering  Uie  first  witness,  to  glTC  independent  proof  tending  to  cor* 
roborate  the  witness  as  to  these  collateral  matters.    Steyens  v.  Beach,  2  Verm.  686. 


tion,  or  conduct  of  the  witness  towards  the  cause  or  the  parties.     The  answers  of  the  witness 
19  to  these  matters  ittay  be  contradieted.    Stote  v.  Patterson,  2  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Rep.  846. 

*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  669. 
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articles  he  has  written  for  the  newspaper,  he  has  not  called  the  opposite  party 
nicknames,  as  that  is  part  of  the  contents  of  the  articles.     Mnrphy's  case,  8  C. 

6  P.  297.P 

Where  a  witness,  on  being  asked  npon  cross-examination  to  repeat  an  answer 
she  had  previously  given  before  the  whole  of  it  was  taken  down,  omitted  a  part 
of  it,  and  denied  she  had  even  nttered  such  part,  the  judge  allowed  the  shorthand 
reporter  of  the  court,  who  had  taken  down  the  answer,  to  be  examined  to  prove 
the  fact.     0.  B.  Slater's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  834.^ 

If  the  counsel,  on  cross-examining  a  witness,  puts  a  paper  into  his  hand,  and 
questions  him  upon  it,  and  anything  comes  of  such  questions,  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  have  a  right  to  see  the  paper,  and  re-examine  upon  it,  but  if  the  cross* 
examination  founded  on  the  paper  entirely  fiiils,  the  opposite  counsel  have  no  right 
to  see  the  paper.     Duncombe's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  869.' 

Where  a  witness  is  called  merely  to  produce  a  document,  which  can  be  proved 
by  another,  and  he  is  not  sworn,  he  is  not  subject  to  cross-examination.  Simpson 
V.  Smith,  1822,  cor.  Holroyd,  J.,  2  Phill.  Ev.  897,  9th  ed.,  and  per  Bayley,  J., 
1824,  1  Stark.  Ev.  179,  2d  ed. ;  Davis  v.  Dale,  Moo.  &  Malk.  514.'  Thus  where, 
on  an  indictment  for  perjury,  a  sheriff's  officer  had  been  subpoenaed  to  produce  a 
warrant  of  the  sheriff,  after  argument  he  was  ordered  to  do  so,  without  having 
been  sworn.  Murlis's  case.  Moo.  &  Malk.  515.  But  where  the  party  producing 
h  document  is  sworn,  the  other  side  is  entitled  to  cross-examine  him,  al^ough  he 
is  not  examined  in  chief.  Brooke's  case,  2  Stark.  472.*  Where,  however,  a 
person,  called  to  produce  a  document,  was  sworn  by  mistake,  and  asked  a  question 
which  he  did  not  answer,  it  was  held  that  the  opposite  party  was  not  entitled  to 
cross-examine  him.  Rush  v.  Smyth,  4  T3rrw.  675;  1  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  94.  So  where 
a  witness  has  been  asked  only  one  immaterial  question,  and  his  evidence  is  stopped 
by  the  judge,  the  other  party  has  no  right  to  cross-examine  him.     Crevy  v.  Carr, 

7  C.  &  P.  64.*  Where  a  witness  is  sworn,  and  gives  some  evidence,  if  it  be  merely 
to  prove  an  instrument,  he  is  to  be  considered  a  witness  for  all  purposes.  Morgan 
V.  Bridges,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  814.^ 

As  already  stated,  it  has  been  held  at  nisi  prius,  that  if  a  witness  has  been  once 
[^70]  examined  by  a  party,  ^e  privilege  of  cross-examination  ^continues  in 
every  stage  of  the  cause,  so  that  the  other  party  may  call  the  same  witnesses  to 
prove  his  case,  and  in  examining  him  may  ask  leading  questions.  Dickenson  v. 
Shee,  4  Esp.  67.     See  observations  on  this  case,  Phill.  Ev.  211,  8th  ed.(l) 

(1)  Upon  cross-examination,  the  witness  cannot  be  asked  a  leading  question  in  respect  to 
new  matter.  Harrison  t.  Ro^an,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  Reps.  580.  <•  And  here,"  says  Gibeon, 
C.  J.  in  Ellmaker  t.  Buckley,  16  Serg.  k  Rawle,  77,  '*  I  take  occasion  in  broad  terms  to 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  broached  in  Mr.  Phillipps*  Law  of  Evidence  (211),  that  a  witness 
actually  sworn,  though  not  examined  by  the  party  who  has  called  him,  is  sutject  to  cross- 
examination  by  the  adverse  party ;  and  that  Uie  right  to  cross-examine  is  continued  through 
all  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  cause,  so  that  the  adverse  party  may  call  the  same  witness 
to  prove  his  case,  and  for  that  purpose  ask  him  leading  questions." 

The  defendant  cannot  cross-examine  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  to  matter  entirely  new,  in 
order  to  introduce  his  defence  untrammelled  by  the  rules  of  a  direct  examination.  Castor  v. 
Bavington,  2  Watts  k  Serg.  505.  Floyd  v.  Bovard,  6  Ibid.  75.  A  party  may  oross-exaniine 
as  to  tiie  ret  ffetUB  given  in  evidence  though  it  be  new  matter.    MarUey  v.  Swartslander, 

8  Ibid.  172. 

When  a  witness  is  called  to  state  a  particular  fact,  it  is  improper  to  lead  him  to  a  Ml 
statement  of  the  defendant's  case  which  is  not  yet  opened  to  the  court  and  Jury ;  but  it  is  not 
error  to  permit  him  to  answer  on  his  cross-examination  a  single  question  closely  oonneeted 
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Re-examifMtton,'^  A  re-examination,  which  is  allowed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  any  facts  which  may  come  out  on  cross-examination,  must  of  course  be 
eonfined  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  cross-examination.  1  Stark.  Ev.  179,  2d  ed. 
The  reexamination  of  a  witness  is  not  to  extend  to  any  new  matter,  unconnected 
vith  the  crossexamination,  and  which  might  have  been  inquired  into  on  the 
examination  in  chief.  If  new  matter  is  wanted,  the  usual  course  is  to  ask  the 
jodge  to  make  the  inquiry;  in  such  cases  he  will  exercise  his  discretion,  and 
determine  how  the  inquiry,  if  necessary,  may  be  most  conveniently  made,  whether 
by  himself  or  by  the  counsel.     1  Phill.  Ev.  408,  9th  ed. 

The  rule  with  regard  to  re-examinations  is  thus  laid  down  by  Abbott,  C.  J.,  in 
the  Queen's  case,  2  Br.  &  Bingh.  297.^  '^1  think  the  counsel  has  a  right,  on 
reexamination,  to  ask  all  questions  which  may  be  proper  to  draw  out  an  explana- 
tion of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  expresssions  used  by  the  witness  on  cross- 
examination,  if  they  be  in  themselves  doubtful;  and  also  of  the  motive  by  which 
the  witness  was  induced  to  use  those  expressions;  but  he  has  no  right  to  go 
farther,  and  introduce  matter  new  in  itself,  and  not  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
explaining  either  the  expressions  or  the  motives  of  the  witness.''  "  I  distinguish 
between  a  conversation  which  a  witness  may  have  had  with  a  party  to  a  suit, 
whether  criminal  or  civil,  and  a  conversation  with  a  third  person.  The  conversa- 
tiona  of  a  party  to  the  suit  relative  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  are  in  them-., 
eelves  evidence  against  him,  in  the  suit:  and  if  a  counsel  chooses  to  ask  a  witness 
IS  to  any  thing  which  may  have  been  said  by  an  adverse  party,  the  counsel  for 
that  party  has  a  right  to  lay  before  the  court  all  that  was  said  by  his  client  in  the 
nme  conversation ;  not  only  so  much  as  may  explain  or  qualify  the  matter  intro- 
duced by  the  previous  examination,  but  even  matter  not  properly  connected  with 
the  part  introduced  upon  the  previous  examination,  provided  only  that  it  relate  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  suit;  because  it  would  not  be  just  to  take  part  of  a 
conversation  as  evidence  against  the  party,  without  giving  the  party  at  the  same 
time  the  benefit  of  the  entire  residue  of  what  he  said  on  the  same  occasion."  In 
Prince  V.  Samo,  3  N.  &  P.  139,  the  court  of  Q.  B.  said,  they  could  not  assent  to 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  above  case;  and  they  held,  that  when  a  statement 
made  by  a  party  to  a  suit  in  giving  evidence  on  a  former  trial  has  been  got 
out  in  cross-examination,  only  so  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  evidence  is  allowed 
to  be  given  on  r^-examination  as  tends  to  qualify  or  explain  the  statement 
made  on  cross-examination.  See  also  per  Alderson,  B.,  Holland  v.  Beeves, 
T  C.  &  P.  36.« 

When  one  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  stated  on  cross-examination  facts  not  strictly 
evidence,  but  which  might  prejudice  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held  that  unless  the  defen- 
dant applied  to  strike  them  out  of  the  judge's  notes,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
re-examine  upon  them.    Blewit  v.  Tregoning,  3  A.  &  E.  554.^ 

Memorandum  to  refresh  tcitnesi^s  memory,"]     It  has  already  been  stated,  that 

with  what  is  proved,  even  if  the  answer  operate  in  favour  of  the  party  patting  the  queetion. 
Fumen'  Bank  t.  Strohicker,  9  Watts,  188. 

A  party  has  no  ri^t  to  cross-examine  any  witness,  except  as  to  facts  and  circnmetances 
connected  with  the  matters  stated  in  his  direct  examination.  If  he  wishes  to  examine  him 
OB  other  matters,  he  must  do  so  by  making  the  witness  hie  own ;  and  calling  him  as  each,  in 
the  lubeeqnent  progress  of  the  cause.  A  party  cannot,  by  hie  own  omission  to  take  an  ob- 
jection to  the  admission  of  improper  evidence  brought  out  on  a  cross-examination,  found  a 
right  to  introdae«  testimony  in  chief  to  rebut  or  explain  it  The  Philadelphia  &  Trenton 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Stimpson,  14  Peters,  448.    Contra,  Lewis  v.  Hodgdon,  17  Maine,  267. 
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*a  witness  may  refer  to  an  informal  examination  taken  down  by  himself,  in 
order  to  refresh  his  memory.  (1)  Ante,  p.  65.  So  he  may  refer  to  any  entry  or 
memorandum  he  has  made  shortly  after  the  oecnrrenoe  of'  the  fact  to  which  it  relates, 
although  the  entry  or  memorandum  would  not  of  itself  be  evidence ;  Kensington 
y.  Inglis,  8  East,  289 ;  as  an  unstamped  paper,  Maugham  y.  Hubbard,  8  B.  &,.  C^ 
14;*  S.  C.  2  M.  &  R.  5.  But  a  witness  cannot  refresh  his  memory  by  extracts 
from  a  book,  though  made  by  himself;  Doe  y.  Perkins,  8  T.  R.  749 ;  or  from  s 
copy  of  a  book ;  for  the  rule  requiring  the  best  evidence  makes  it  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  original,  though  used  only  to  refresh  the  memory.  Burton  v.  Plummeri 
2  A.  &  E.  843-4.» 

Where  a  witness,  on  looking  at  a  written  paper  has  his  memory  so  refreshed  that 
he  can  speak  to  the  facts  frt)m  a  recollection  of  them,  his  testimony  is  clearly  admis- 
sible, although  the  paper  may  not  have  been  written  by  him.  Phill.  £v.  895, 8th. 
ed.  and  cases  there  cited. 

Where  the  witness  cannot  speak  without  referring  to  a  book,  the  book  must  be 
produced  in  court.  Per  Coldridge,  J.,  Howard  v.  Canfield,  5  Dowl.  P.  G.  417.  If 
produced,  the  counsel  for  the  other  party  has  a  right  to  see  it,  and  cross^xamine 
from  it ;  Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  824 ;  or  he  may  look  at  it  and  ask  when  it 
was  written,  without  being  bound  to  put  it  in  evidence.  Ramsden's  case,  2  G.  &  P. 
,603.^  If  he  cross-examines  to  other  entries  than  those  referred  to  by  the  witness, 
he  makes  them  part  of  his  own  evidence.  Per  Gumey,  B.,  Gregory  v.  Travenori 
6  C.  &  P.  281.« 

Que^ions  nuhjecHng  witness  to  a  civU  nitV.]  Whether  a  witness  was  bound  to 
answer  questions  which  might  subject  him  to  a  civil  action,  or  charge  him  with  a 
debt,  was  formerly  much  doubted; (2)  but  by  the  46  G«o.  3,  c.  87,  it  is  dedartd 

(1)  Holladay  v.  Marsh,  2  Wend.  142.  Lawrence  v.  Barker,  6  Pick.  801.  Feeter  v.  Heath» 
11  Wend.  477. 

Where  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  called  to  prove  notice  of  a  dishonoured  note  payable  abroad,  tes- 
tified that  two  notices  of  non-payment  for  the  endorsers  were  received  by  the  bank,  and  he 
made  the  following  memorandnm  on  one  for  the  bank ;  **  DeUvered  like  notice  to  M.  June  4, 
1889,"  which  was  produced :  and  he  f^irther  testified  that  he  made  this  memorandum  at  the 
time  it  purports  to  have  been  made,  and  that  from  the  facts  of  receiying  the  notices  and 
making  the  memorandum^  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  deliyered  such  notices  to  the  endorsers, 
though  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  delirered  them;  it  was  held  that  said  evidence 
was  admissible.    The  New  Haven  Co.  Bank  v.  Mitchell  et  an.  16  Conn.  206. 

Where  a  witness  testified  that  he  was  present  at  a  conversation  and  made  a  memorandum 
of  it  immediately  after  it  took  place ;  that  he  had  now  no  recollection  of  all  the  particulars, 
but  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  fiusts  stated  in  the  memorandum  were  true ;  and  that  he 
should  have  sworn  to  them  from  recollection  within  a  short  time  afterwards — the  memoran- 
dum was  admitted  in  evidence,  in  connection  with  his  testimony  to  show  the  particulars  of 
the  conversadon.  Haven  v.  Wendell,  UN.  Hamp.  112.  See  0*Neal  v.  Walton,  1  Richardson, 
284.  It  is  necessary  that  a  witness  testifying  after  inspecting  a  memorandum  in  oourti 
should  be  able,  after  such  inspection,  distinctly  to  recollect  the  facts  independent  of  the 
written  memorandum.    Oreen  v.  Brown,  8  Barbour,  119. 

(2)  A  witness  may  be  compelled  to  testify  against  his  pecuniary  interest.  Quinlan  v. 
Davis,  6  Whart  169. 

A  witness  may  be  compelled  to  give  testimony,  the  tendency  of  which  may  be  to  Baljeot 
him  to  pecuniary  loss.    Ward  v.  Sharp,  15  Verm.  116. 

That  a  mere  dvil  inability  does  not  render  the  witness  incompetent,  see  Gorham  t.  Carrol, 
6  Litt  221.  Black  v.  Crouch,  Id.  226.  State  v.  McDonald,  1  Coze,  882.  Stoddart's  Lessee 
T.  Manning,  2  Ear.  k  J.  147.  Bull  v.  Loveland,  10  Pick.  9.  Baird  v.  Cockran,  4  Serg.  4 
Bawle,  897.  Nass  v.  Swearingen,  4  Serg.  &  Bawle,  192.  Copp  v.  Upham,  8  N.  Hamp.  169. 
Hays  T.  Bichardson,  1  OiU  A  J.  816.    Naylor  v.  Simmes,  7  Id.  278.    Commonwealth  t. 
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tnd  enietedy  thmt  a  witnesd  cannot  by  law  refose  to  answer  any  question  releyant 
to  tiie  matter  in  issue,  the  answering  of  which  has  no  tendency  to  expose  him  to  a 
peaal^  or  forfeiture  of  any  natore  whatsoever,  by  reason  only  or  on  the  sole  ground 
tkat  the  answering  such  questions  may  establish  or  tend  to  establish  that  he  owes  a 
debt,  or  is  otherwise  subject  to  a  civil  suit,  either  at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty  or 
any  other  person.  The  statute  does  not  extend  to  compel  parties,  who  stand  in  the 
dtoation  of  parties  to  the  suit  (as  a  rated^nhabitant,  in  case  of  an  appeal)  to  give 
efidenoe.  R.  v.  Inhabitants  of  Wobum,  10  East,  895,  (decided  before  the  passing 
of  the  54th  Geo.  3,  c.  170.) 

Questiofis  tvhJecHng  tcitness  to  a  forfeiture,']  A  witness  is  privileged  from 
tnsweringany  question,  the  answer  to  which  might  subject  him  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
estate.  The  declaratory  statute  (46  Geo.  3,  c.  87,  supra)  implies  that  a  witness  may 
legally  refuse  to  answer  any  question  which  has  a  tendency  to  a  forfeiture  of  any 
nature  whatsoever.  Phill.  £v.  916,  8th  ed.  So  it  is  an  established  rule  in  courts 
of  equity,  that  a  party  is  not  bound  to  answer,  so  as  to  subject  himself  to  any  for- 
of  interest.     Id.  Mitford  on  Eq.  PI.  167—163. 


QueationM  tuhjecting  tntness  topenaUte$  or  punithmeniy  <lErc.]  A  witness  cannot 
be  compelled  to  answer  any  question,  which  has  a  tendency  to  expose  him  to  a 
penalty,  or  to  any  kind  of  punishment,  or  to  a  criminal  charge.  (2)  Phill.  £v.  914, 
8th  ed.  Thus  in  an  action  *for  a  libel,  in  the  shape  of  an  extra-judicial  affidavit  [  172  ] 
sworn  before  a  magistrate,  the  clerk  to  the  magistrate  was  not  compelled  to  answer 
the  question,  whether  he  had  written  the  affidavit  at  the  desire  of  the  defendant,  on 
the  ground  that  it  tended  to  criminate  himself.  Maloney  v.  Bartley,  3  Camp.  210. 
So  on  an  appeal  against  an  order  of  bastardy,  a  person  cannot  be  compelled  to  con- 
fess himself  the  father  of  a  bastard  child.  R.  v.  St.  Mary,  Nottingham,  18  East, 
58, (a).  Nor  can  the  prosecutrix,  on  an  indictment  for  rape,  be  compelled  to  answer 
whether  she  has  had  criminal  intercourse  with  a  particular  individual.  Hodgson's 
etse,  Rnss.  &  Ry.  C.  G.  211,^  (but  see  ante,  p.  96-7.)  On  the  same  principle,  an 
•oeomplice  who  is  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  his  associate  in  guilt,  though 
bomd  to  make  a  full  and  fair  confession  of  the  whole  truth  respecting  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  prosecution,  is  not  bound  to  answer  with  respect  to  his  share  in  other 
ofiences,  in  which  he  was  not  connected  with 'the  prisoner,  for  he  is  not  protected 
from  a  proeecution  for  such  offences.  West's  case,  0.  B.,  1821;  Phill.  Ev.  28, 
914,(»)  8th  ed.  So  a  witness  cannot  be  called  upon  to  answer  a  question  which 
Bobjectfl  him  to  the  penalties  of  usury.  Gates  v.  Hardacre,  3  Taunt.  424.  See 
Jackson  v.  Benson,  1  Y.  &  J.  32.  But  if  the  time  limited  for  the  recovery  of  the 
penal^  has  expired,  the  witness  may  be  compelled  to  answer.  Roberts  v.  Allatt, 
M.  &  M.  192.* 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  question  objectionable,  that  it  should 

Thmtton,  7  J.  J.  Marsh.  68.     Taney  t.  Kemp,  4  liar.  &  J.  848.    Planter's  Bk.  t.  George, 
6  Mart.  679.     Orerrulin^,  NaTigation  Co.  y.  N.  Orleans,  1  Mart  28. 

Contra,  Benjamin  t.  Hathaway,  8  Conn.  528.  Storrs  t.  Wetmore,  Kirby,  208.  Starr  v. 
Traoey  et  aL  2  Boot,  628.  Cook  v.  Com,  1  Orerton,  240.  And  see  Mauran  v.  Lamb, 
7Cowen,  174. 

A  witaess  is  compellable  to  produee  a  paper,  though  it  may  subject  him  to  pecuniary  loss. 
Boll  T.  Loreland,  10  Pick.  9. 

(2)  U.  States  T.  Craig,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  229.  Southard  t.  Rexford,  6  Cowen,  254. 
Grauiifl  t.  Brandoii,  5  Day,  2C0.  People  t.  Herrick,  18  Johns.  82.  Ward  t.  The  People, 
8  Hill,  895.  6  Hill,  144.  Cloyes  t.  Thajer  et  aL  8  Hill,  564.  Warner  t.  Lucas,  10  Ohio, 
886.    Low  T.  Mitchell,  18  Maine,  872. 
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F      directly  criminate  the  witness ;   it  is  sufficient  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  80.(1) 
Thus  where  there  was  a  question  whether  there  had  been  usury  in  a  bill  of 

(exchange,  a  witness  being  asked  whether  the  bill  had  ever  been  in  his  possession 
before,  objected  to  the  question,  and  l^Iansfield,  C.  J.,  refused  to  compel  him  to 
answer  the  question,  observing  that  it  went  to  connect  the  witness  with  the  bill, 
and  might  be  a  link  in  a  chain.  Gates  v.  Hardacre,  3  Taunt.  424.  Lord  Eldon 
I  alsO;  in  Paxton  y.  Douglas,  19  Yes.  227.  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  party  should 
be  protected  from  questions,  not  only  that  have  a  direct  tendency  to  criminate 
hinl,  but  that  form  one  step  towards  it.  See  also  Claridge  v.  Hoare,  14  Yes.  59 ; 
f  Swift  V.  Swift,  4  Hagg.  £ccl.  R.  154.  S.  P.  per  Lord  Tenterden^  Slaney's  case, 
5  C.  &  P.  213.' 

It  has  been  held,  however,  by  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  that  a  vestry  clerk  cannot 
refuse  to  produce  the  vestry  book  kept  in  pursuance  of  the  58  Geo.  3,  c.  69, 
s.  2,  on  the  ground  that  it  may  criminate  him.  Bradshaw  v.  Murphy,  7  G.  &  P. 
612.« 

Qtiestians  subjecting  a  witneu  to  pencUtiei  or  punuhmenty  dic, — whether  they  majf 
he  put.'\  Whether  questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  expose  the  witness  to 
punishment,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  he  put j  or  whether  the  witness  ought  merely 
to  be  protected  from  anmcering  such  questions,  does  not  appear  to  be  settled.  Ill 
Beading's  case,  7  How.  St.  Tr.  226,  it  was  decided  that  a  question  tending  to 
charge  a  witness  with  a  criminal  offence  ought  not  to  be  put,  although  he  had 
been  pardoned.  Lord  Chief  Justice  North  said,  « If  he  hath  not  his  pardon,  his  life 
is  in  danger )  if  he  hath,  neither  his  life  nor  name  must  suffer,  and  therefore  such 
questions  must  not  be  asked  him.''  Although  this  decision  has  been  remarked 
upon,  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  binding,  from  the 
nature  of  the  trial  and  the  period  at  which  it  took  place  (see  Moo.  &  Malk.  N.  P. 
[  '*'173  ]  C.  493  n.),  '^'yet  that  observation  must,  it  seems,  be  confined  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  question  after  the  witness  had  been  pardoned.  In  Gundel  v.  Pratt, 
Moo.  &  M.  108,^  where  the  witness  was  asked  whether  she  had  been  guilty  of  incest 
with  a  particular  individual.  Best,  C.  J.,  prohibited  the  question.  So  where  on  a 
trial  for  high  treason,  one  of  the  witnesses  was  asked  a  question  tending  to  show 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  bigamy,  in  order  to  discredit  him.  Lord  EUenborough 
observed,  «  You  may  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime ; 
this  indeed  uH>uld  he  improperljf  asked,  because  he  is  not  bound  to  criminate  him* 
self;  but  if  he  does  answer  promptly,  you  must  be  bound  by  the  answer  which  he 
gives.''     Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  151,'  sed  vide  post 

(1)  The  witness  and  not  the  court  is  the  proper  judge  whether  a  question  pnt  to  him  has 
a  tendency  to  criminate.  State  t.  Edwards,  2  Nott  &  M*Cord,  13.  The  court  will  Instmct 
him  to  enable  him  to  determine,  and  if  the  answer  form  one  link  in  a  chain  of  testimony 
against  him  he  is  not  bound  to  answer.     Ibid. 

The  following  principles  were  laid  down  bj  C.  J.  Marshall  in  Burr's  Trial : 

It  is  the  proyince  of  the  court  to  judge  whether  any  direct  answer  to  the  questions  which 
may  be  proposed,  will  furnish  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  If  such  answer  may  disclose  a 
lact  which  forms  a  necessary  and  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  he  is  not  bound  to  answer  it  so  as  to  furnish  matter 
for  that  conviction.  In  such  a  case  the  witness  must  himself  judge  what  his  answer  will  be, 
and  if  he  say  on  oath  he  cannot  answer  without  accusing  himself,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
answer.     1  fiurr's  Trial,  245.     Parkhurst  v.  Lowton,  2  Swanst.  215. 

The  witness  (with  the  instruction  of  the  oonrt  when  necessary)  must  decide  when  his 
answer  will  tena  to  criminate  him,  and  his  decision  is  upon  oath  and  at  the  peril  of  peijury. 
Poole  V.  Perritt,  1  Spears,  12a 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  authorities  to  show  that  even  where 
the  question  goes  to  criminate  the  witness,  it  may  jet  be  put,  although  he  cannot 
be  compelled  to  answer  it.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bay  ley,  J., 
m  Wataon's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  158.^  And  the  same  learned  judge  is  said  to 
hkie  ruled  that  a  witness  may  be  asked  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  may  subject 
kim  io punt$hmenij  but  that  he  is  not  compellable  to  answer  it;  and  that  all  other 
qnestioiis  for  the  porpoee  of  impeaching  a^witness's  character,  may  not  only  be  put, 
hit  must  be  answered.  Holding's  case,  0.  B.  1821,  Archb.  C.  L.  102, 2d  ed.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted,  how  &r  this  decision  is  correctly  reported,  especfally 
with  regard  to  the  concluding  position.  In  a  text  book  of  great  yalue,  it  is  said 
that  it  seems  such  questions  can  be  put.  2  Russ.  625,  6,  2d  ed.  In  the  same 
work  it  is  added,  that  if  the  imputations  contained  in  the  question  be  so  connected 
with  the  inquiry  and  the  point  in  issue,  that  the  fact  may  be  proyed  by  other  eyi* 
denoe,  and  the  adverse  piffty  intends  to  call  witnesses  for  that  purpose,  the  witness 
proposed  to  be  discredited,  must  be  asked  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  offence 
imputed. 

Upon  principle  it  would  seem  that  questions  tending  to  expose  the  witness  to 
jmmuhmeniy  may  heptU,  as  well  as  questions  tending  to  degrade  his  character.  (1) 
Ihe  ground  of  objection  in  the  first  case  is,  not  that  the  question  has  a  tendency 
*%>  degrade  him,  but  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  his  answer  in  some  future 
proceedings  against  him,  and  the  rule  that  no  person  is  bound  to  accuse  himself 
is  irged.  Thia  objection  is,  however,  completely  removed  by  permitting  the  witness 
lot  to  answer  the  question,  for  his  silence  would  not  in  any  future  proceeding  be 
uiy  admission  of  guilt.  The  question  may  then  be  regarded  as  one  simply  tending 
to  degrade  the  witness,  and  would  oome>  within  the  rule  which  appears  to  be  now 
well-established,  that  it  may  be  puty  though  the  witness  is  not  compellable  to  give 
HI  answer,  or  that  if  he  does  give  an  answer,  the  party  examining  him  must  be 
Batiafied  with  it. 

This  point  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  by  modem  deter* 
nunaticms ;  and  it  is  now  held  in  that  countiy,  that  it  is  competent  to  ask  a  witness 
whether  he  has  been  engaged  in  any  tpecific  cr\me$y  although  they  have  no  con- 
■exion  with  the  crime  imder  investigation ;  but  it  is  also  held  to  be  the  privilege 
of  the  witness  to  decline  answering,  according  to  the  rule  Nemo  tenetur  jurare  tn 
iuam  twrpttudinem.  In  the  case  of  the  Cupar  rioters,  a  witness  was  asked  whether 
lie  had  ever  been  engaged  in  the  lifting  of  dead  bodies.  Lindsey's  case,  1829, 
Alison's  Pract.  Cr.  Law  of  Scotl.  627.  And  m  ♦Burke's  case,  Syme,  [  ♦174  ] 
355,  367,  Alison,  527,  the  court  allowed  Hare,  the  witness,  to  be  asked  whether 
ke  had  ever  been  engaged  in  any  other  murder,  expressly  warning  him  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  decline  answering,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Queiiion$  tubfecHng  a  vniness  to  penaUies,  punishments^  dec, — consequence  of 
annoertVi^.]  Answers  given  to  questions  to  which  the  witness  might  have  demurred, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  against  him.  Smith  v.  Beadnell,  1  Camb.  83.  If  the 
witness  answers  questions  on  the  examination  in  chief,  tending  to  criminate  himself, 
lie  is  bound  to  answer  on  the  cross-examination,  though  the  answer  may  implicate 
Um  in  a  transaction  affecting  his  life.  Per  Dampier,  J.,  Winchester  Sum.  Ass. 
1815,  Mann,  Dig.  pi.  222,  Witness,  p.  336,  2d  ed.  So,  if  the  witness  begins  to 
answer,  be  most  proeeed.    On  a  trial  for  libel,  a  witness  was  asked  whether  he 


(1)  Caniaghan*8  case,  6  Rogers's  Reo.  45. 
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bad  not  furnished  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  with  the  report.  He  anstwered  one  or 
two  questions  on  the  subject,  when,  being  further  preased,  he  appealed  to  the 
court  for  protection,  but  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said,  <<  You  might  ha^e  lefiued  to  answer 
at  all,  but  having  partially  answered,  you  are  now  bound  to  ghre  the  whole  truth." 
East  V.  Chapman,  M.  &  W.  47  ',^  2  C.  &  P.  671,»  S.  C.  So  Best,  C.  J.,  laid  it 
down,  that  if  a  witness,  being  cautioned  that  he  is  not  oompellable  to  answer  a 
question  which  may  tend  to  criminate  him,  chooses  to  answer  it,  he  is  boond  to 
answer  all  questions  relative  to  that  transaction.  (1)  Dixon  t.  Yale,  1  C.  &  P. 
279  'y^  see  also  Austin  v.  Poiner,  1  Simons,  348. 

Questions  subjecting  a  witness  to  penalties  or  puniskmentSy  dhc. — com»eqrueiu»  of 
not  answering  J]  Where  a  witness  is  entitled  to  decline  answering  a  questi<m,  and 
does  decline,  the  rule  is  said  by  Holroyd,  J.,  to  be,  that  this  not  answering  ean 
have  no  efifect  with  the  jury.  Watson's  case,  2  Stark,  157.*  So  where  a  witness 
demurred  to  answer  a  question,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  threatened  with  a 
prosecution  respecting  the  matter,  and  the  counsel  in  his  address  to  the  jury 
remarked  upon  the  refusal,  Abbott,  G.  J.,  interposed  and  said,  that  no  inference 
was  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  refusal.  Rose  v.  Blakemore,  By.  k  Moo.  N.  P.  (2. 
884.^  A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Lord  Eldon.  Lloyd  ▼.  Paasm^iami 
16  Yes.  64;  see  the  note  By.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  885.  However,  it  is  said  by 
Bayley,  J.,  in  Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  158,'  <<  K  the  witness  refuse  to  answer,  it 
is  not  without  its  efifect  with  the  jury.  If  you  ask  a  witness,  whether  he  has 
committed  a  particular  crime,  it  would  perhaps  be  going  too  fer  to  say,  that  yon 
may  discredit  him  if  he  refuse  to  answer  j  it  is  for  the  jury  to  draw  what  inferences 
they  may." 

Questions  subjecting  witness  to  penalties  or  punishmenty  dkc.'-^Jeeium  must  be 
taken  by  the  witness  himself.'^  The  privilege  of  objecting  to  a  question,  tending 
to  subject  the  witness  to  penalties  or  punishment,  belongs  to  the  witness  only, 
and  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  counsel,  who  will  not  be  allowed  to  argne  it(2) 
Thomas  v.  Newton,  M.  k  M.  48(h.)  ;4  S.  P.  Adey's  case,  1  Moo.  ft  B.  94,  Lord 
Tenterden,  C.  J. 

Whether  a  witness  is  bound  to  answer  questions  tending  to  degrade  him.^  The 
[  '*'175  ]  point  has  frequently  been  raised  and  argued,  whether  a  ^witness  whose 

(1)  The  rale  that  a  witness  is  not  obliged  to  criminate  himself  is  well  established.  Bui 
this  is  a  priyilege  which  may  be  waiyed ;  and  if  the  witness  consents  to  testify  in  one  raatltf 
tending  to  criminate  himself,  he  must  testify  in  all  respects  relating  to  that  matter  so  te  as 
material  to  the  issue.  If  he  waiTCs  the  priyilege,  he  does  so  fully  in  relation  to  that  aet ; 
but  he  does  not  thereby  waive  his  priTilege  of  refusing  to  rereal  other  unlawftil  aets,  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  act  of  which  he  has  spoken,  eyen  though  they  may  ba  material  to  tbt 
issue.    Low  t.  Mitchell,  18  Maine,  872. 

A  witness  is  not  bound  to  testify  to  any  matter  which  will  tend,  in  any  mamiflr,  to  show 
him  guilty  of  a  crime  or  liable  to  a  penalty.  Chamberlain  t.  Wilson,  12  Verm.  491.  If  the 
witness  understandingly  waiye  his  priyilege  and  begin  to  testify,  he  moat  submit  to  a  Ibll 
cross-examination  if  required.  The  witness  must  first  determine  whether  he  will  elaim  the 
privilege,  and  if  the  privilege  is  claimed  upon  oath,  the  court  oannot  deny  it,  anieia  ftiUj 
satisfied  that  the  witness  is  mistaken,  or  acts  in  bad  faith.  Ibid.  See  The  State  t.  B.,  4  It 
Hamp.  662. 

(2)  U.  SUtes  T.  Craig,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  729.  Soatbud  t.  Bezford,  6  CSowen,  2M. 
Brown's  Ex.  v.  Durbin's  adm.  6  J.  J.  Marshall,  174.    Johnston  r.  CkMn,  2  Yerger,  110. 
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credit  is  sought  to  be  impeached  on  cross-examination^  is  bound  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  qnestiona  put  to  him  with  that  view.  (2)  The  doubt  only  exists  where  the 
questions  put  are  not  relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  but  are  merely  propounded 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  witness's  character ;  for  if  the  transactions 
10  which  the  witness  is  interrogated  form  any  part  of  the  issue,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
give  evidence,  however  strongly  it  may  reflect  upon  his  character.  Phill.  Ev.  916, 
Sth  ed.  J  2  Phill.  Ev.  421,  9th  ed. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  on  this  subject  is,  whether  questions  not  relevant 
to  the  matter  in  issue,  and  tending  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  witness,  are 
iHowed  to  be  put.     There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  authority  in  the  earliest  cases 
for  the  position,  that  the  questions  themselves  are  inadmissible  upon  cross-examina- 
tion.   In  CJook's  case,  13  How.  St.  Tr.  334 ;   1  Salk.  163,  S.  C,  Treby,  C.  J., 
ifipears  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  practice,  adding,  that  the  witnesses  have  not 
been  obliged  to  answer.     In  Sir  John  Friend's  case,  11  How.  St.  Tr.  1331,  the 
court  held  that  a  witness  could  not  be  asked  whether  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
because  he  might  by  his  answer  subject  himself  to  severe  penalties.     In  Layer's 
case,  16  How.  St.  Tr.  161,  a  question  tending  to  degrade  the  witness  was  proposed 
to  be  asked  on  the  voire  direy  and  Pratt,  C.  J.,  said  "  It  is  an  objection  to  his  credit, 
and  if  it  goes  to  his  credit,  must  he  not  be  sworn,  and  his  credit  go  to  the  jury  ?*' 
These,  therefore,  are  only  authorities,  to  show  that  a  witness  will  not  be  compelled 
to  answer  such  questions.     Many  later  decisions  show  that  such  questions  are 
admissible,  though  the  witness  cannot  be  called  upon  to  answer  them.     Thus,  on 
in  application  to  bail  a  prisoner,  the  court  allowed  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
to  ask  one  of  the  bail,  whether  he  had  not  stood  in  the  pillory  for  perjury.     The 
court  said  there  was  no  objection  to  the  question,  as  the  answer  could  not  subject 
the  bail  to  any  punishment.     Edward's  case,  4  T.  R.  440.     In  Watson's  case  for 
high  treason,  such  questions  were  frequently  asked,  and  it  may  be  inferred,"  says 
Mr.  Phillipps,  <<  from  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  an  argument  in  that  case,  that 
such  questions  are  regular."     Gumey's  report  of  Watson's  trial,  288 — ^291 ;  Phill. 
Ev.  922(n),  8th  ed. ;  see  also  Lord  Cochranc's  trial,  419,  by  Gumcy ;    Hardy's 
case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  726;    11  East,  311.     In  the  following  case.  Best,  C.  J., 
laid  down  the  same  rule  in  these  words ;  "  The  rule  I  shall  always  act  upon  is,  to 
protect  witnesses  from  questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  expose  them  to 
punishment;    if  they  are  protected  beyond  this,  from  questions  which  tend  to 
degrade  them,  many  an  innocent  man  might  suffer."     Cundell  v.  Pratt,  M.  &  M.' 
108.'     So  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Phillipps,  that  Lord  Ellenborough  continually  per- 
mitted such  questions  to  be  asked  without  the  slightest  disapprobation,  and  that 
the  common  practice  of  courts  of  justice,  before  the  most  approved  judges,  will 
abundantly  famish  instances  of  such  questions  being  put,  and  not  being  disallowed 
18  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law ;    <<  and  it  is  difficult  to  see,"  Mr.  Phillipps  adds, 
"how  a  question  can  properly  be  deemed  illegal,  when,  if  the  witness  chooses  to 
answer,  his  answer  must  undoubtedly  be  received  as  evidence."     Phill.  Ev.  922, 
8th  ed. ;  2  Phill.  Ev.  427,  9th  ed. 

(2)  A  witness  is  not  bound  to  giTC  answers  which  may  stigmatize  or  disgrace  him.  State 
y.  rnHer,  1  Pennington,  416.  Vaughan  t.  Ferine,  2  id.  728.  Baird  r.  Cochran,  4  Serg.  & 
Uwh,  400.  Resp.  r.  Oibbs,  8  Testes,  429.  487.  Galbraith  t.  Eicbelberger,  Id.  616.  Bell's 
ette,  1  Browne,  876.  Saltonstall's  case,  1  Rogers's  Rec.  184.  Stout  r.  Russell,  2  Yeates, 
S34.    People  v.  Herriek,  18  Johns.  82. 

A  witness  is  not  bound  to  answer  any  questions  which  may  impeach  his  conduct  as  a 
psbHc  officer.     Jackson  ▼.  Humphrey,  1  Johns.  498.    Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  144. 
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There  are,  howeyer,  one  or  two  decisions,  countenancing  the  opinion  that  ques- 
tions tending  to  degrade  the  character  of  a  witness,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  put. 
[  '*'176  J  Upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault,  a  common  "^informer  and  man  of  sus- 
picious character  having  been  called,  was  asked  on  cross-examination,  whether  he 
had  not  been  in  the  house  of  correction.  Upon  this  Lord  Ellenborough  interposed, 
and  said  that  the  question  should  not  he  asked.  That  it  had  been  formerly  settled 
by  the  judges,  among  whom  were  Chief  Justice  Treby  and  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  both 
very  great  lawyers,  that  a  witness  was  not  hound  to  answer  any  question,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  degrade,  or  render  him  infamous.  He  added,  that  he  thought  that 
the  rule  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  as  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  if  persons  who  came  to  do  their  duty  to  the  public  might  be  subjected  to 
improper  investigation.  Lewis's  case,  4  Esp.  225.  Upon  this  case  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Lord  Ellenborough  do  not  go  the  length  of 
excluding  the  question^  but  merely  decide  that  the  witness  is  not  bound  to  answer. 
As  already  stated  also,  Lord  Ellenborough  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  allowing 
such  questions  to  be  put  (ante,  p.  175),  and  on  these  grounds  Mr.  Phillipps  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  question  had  already  been  put  and  answered,  and  being 
repeated,  his  lordship  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose  for  the  protection  of  the 
witness.  Phill.  Ev.  921  (n.),  8th  ed.  In  another  case,  where  a  witness  was  asked 
on  cross-examination,  whether  she  lived  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  the  plaintiff, 
Lord  Alvanley  interposed,  and  gave  the  following  opinion  on  the  subject  of  such 
questions :  <<  He  thought  questions  as  to  general  conduct  might  be  asked,  but  not 
such  as  went  immediately  to  degrade  the  witness;  he  would  therefore  allow  it  to  be 
asked  whether  she  was  married,  as  she  might  be  married  to  the  plaintiff.  But 
haying  said  she  was  not,  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  asked,  had  she  slept  with  himf" 
He  added,  <<  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  others  may.  I  do  not  say  that  a  witness  may  not 
be  asked  to  what  may  tend  to  disparage  him ;  that  would  prevent  an  investigation 
into  the  character  of  the  witness,  which  may  often  be  of  importance  to  ascertain. 
I  think  those  questions  only  should  not  be  put  which  have  a  direct  or  immediate 
effect  to  disgrace  or  disparage  the  witness."  Macbride  v.  Macbride,  4  Esp.  242. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  a  rape,  the  prosecutrix,  on  cross-examination,  was  asked, 
<<  Whether  she  had  not  before  had  connexion  with  other  persons,  and  whether  not 
with  a  particular  person  (named).''  This  question  was  objected  to,  and  the  point 
was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  held  the  objection  good.  Hodgson's 
case,  Kuss.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  211,*  (but  see  ante,  p.  96-7.)  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
latter  case,  whether  the  question  itself  was  objected  to,  or  only  that  the  witness  was 
not  bound  to  answer  it ;  but  both  in  this  and  in  Macbride  v.  Macbride  it  seems  that 
the  questions  were  improper  to  he  put,  as  they  imputed  to  the  witness  an  offence 
punishable  by  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Upon  the  same  ground.  Best,  C.  J.,  interposed 
to  prevent  a  witness  being  asked  whether  she  lived  in  a  state  of  incestuous  concubinage 
with  a  particular  person.  Cundell  v.  Pratt,  M  &  M.  108.*  Where,  in  an  action 
for  seduction,  the  party  seduced  was  asked  whether  she  had  not  been  criminal  with 
other  men.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  this  was  a  question  she  ought  not  to  answer, 
and  that  the  same  point  having  been  referred  to  the  judges,  they  were  all  of  the 
same  opinion.  Dodd  v.  Norris,  3  Campb.  519.  But  in  Carpenter  v.  Wall,  11  A. 
k  E.  803,^  in  case  for  debauching  the  plaintiff's  daughter,  where  the  facts  were 
proved  by  the  daughter,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  seem  to  have  thought  that 
[  *177  ]  *she  might  have  been  asked  if  she  had  not  said  that  another  party  was  the 
father  of  the  child,  and  had  seduced  and  left  her. 

With  regard  to  compelling  a  witness  to  answer  questions  tending  to  degrade  him, 
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(soch  questions  not  being  relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,)  there  appears  to  be  only 
hro  authorities  that  a  witness  is  so  bound.  In  Holdging's  case,  O.  B.  1821, 
Arch.  Cr.  PL  102,  2d  ed.,  Bayley,  J.,  is  reported  to  have  ruled,  that  though 
a  witness  may  refuse  to  answer  a  question  exposing  him  to  punishment,  yet 
tQ  other  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  his  character,  may  not  only 
be  pat,  but  must  be  answered.  So  where  in  a  civil  cause,  a  witness  being  asked 
on  dtMSs-examination,  whether  he  had  not  been  tried  for  theft,  refusing  to  answer, 
ind  appealing  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  whether  he  was  bound  to  answer,  his  lord- 
ikip  said,  «« If  you  do  not  answer  the  question  I  will  commit  you,"  adding,  "  you 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  say  whether  you  were  guilty  or  not."  Frost  v.  Hal- 
loway,  1818y  Pbill.  £v.  922  (n.),  8th  ed.  Assuming  that  a  question  is  not 
irr^olar,  merely  from  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  witness's  character,  and  that 
the  witness  is  not  compellable  to  answer,  yet  if  he  chooses  to  give  an  answer,  the 
party  who  asks  the  question  must  be  bound  by  his  answer,  and  cannot  be  allowed 
to  fidsif J  it  by  evidence.  Phill.  Ev.  923;  8th  ed. ;  and  sec  Watson's  case,  ante^ 
p.  173,  and  infra. 

Evidence  of  general  character,'^  Where  a  witness  is  called  to  impeach  the 
general  character  for  veracity  of  another  witness,  he  cannot  be  examined  as  to  par- 
ticular facts.  The  proper  question  is,  <<  From  your  knowledge  of  his  general 
character,  would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  V\l)     If  the  witness  state  that  he  has 


(1)  Jackson  r.  Osbom,  2  Wend.  655.  Commonwealth  v.  Moore,  2  Dana,  402.  Bixey  r. 
B«7S€,  4  Leigh,  830.     Wihe  t.  Lightner,  11  Serg.  &  Rawle,  198.     Swift's  Evidence,  148. 

When  character  is  put  in  issue,  eyidence  of  particular  facts  may  be  admitted,  but  not 
where  it  comes  in  collaterally.  Commonwealth  ▼.  Moore,  2  Dana,  402.  See  Sachet  ▼.  May, 
Sid.  80. 

To  discredit  a  witness,  it  may  be  asked  whether  he  is  not  a  man  of  bad  moral  character ; 
8Ute  T.  Stallings,  2  Hayw.  800.  Hume  t.  Scott,  8  Marsh.  261.  (Contra,  Skillinger  ▼. 
Howell,  5  Halst.  809.)  If  such  question  be  asked,  the  impeaching  witness  may  be  cross- 
examined  as  to  his  character  for  veracity.  Noel  t.  Dickey,  8  Bibb,  2C8.  See  Mobely  v. 
Haiut,  1  Marsh.  591.     Kimmel  t.  Kimmel,  8  Serg.  &  Rawle,  886. 

The  character  for  veracity  of  a  female  witness  cannot  be  impeached  by  evidence  of  her 
general  character  for  chastity.  Qilchrist  v.  McKee,  4  Watts,  880.  Jackson  t.  Lewis,  18 
iohni.  504.  Commonwealth  v.  Moore,  8  Pick.  194.  See  Commonwealth  t.  Murphy,  14 
Mass.  887.     Sword  t.  Neater,  8  Dana,  458.    2  Starkie's  £v.  new  ed.  216,  n.  1. 

The  credit  of  a  witness  may  be  impeached  by  showing  that  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time 
the  events  happened  to  which  he  testifies.  Tuttle  v.  Russel,  2  Day,  201.  Fleming  v.  The 
State,  5  Humphreys,  564;  though  general  character  for  intemperance  is  inadmissible. 
Midle  T.  Mcllvaine,  10  Serg.  &  Rawle,  282. 

Neighbourhood  is  co-extensive  with  intercourse.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  character 
twtified  to,  should  be  proved  to  be  that  of  the  place  where  he  resides.  Chess  v.  Chess,  1 
?«na.  Rep.  82. 

A  party  calling  a  witness  as  to  character  is  confined  to  general  questions,  but  the  opposite 

Krty  may  ask  p&rticulats.    People  t.  De  Qrafi*,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  205.    People  v.  Clark, 
d.  295. 

A  witness,  who  is  introduced  to  prove  that  another  witness  is  unworthy  of  credit,  should 
be  examined  as  to  the  general  character  of  such  witness  for  truth  and  veracity.  The  proper 
iaqviiy  is,  whether  the  witness  knows  the  general  character  of  the  witness  attempted  to  be 
impeached,  and  if  so,  what  is  his  general  reputation  for  truth  ?  On  the  cross-examination, 
the  inquiry  should  be  limited  to  the  witness's  opportunity  for  knowing  the  character  of  such 
witness ;  for  how  long  a  time,  and  how  generally  such  unfavourable  reports  have  prevailed, 
tad  from  what  sources  they  have  been  derived.  It  is  not  allowable  to  inquire  of  the 
iapeacher  whether  he  would  believe  the  witness  attempted  to  be  impeached  on  oath. 
PhUlips  V.  Kingsfield,  19  Maine,  875. 

A  witness  who  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  another  witness  in  the  cause, 
Bmst  profess  to  know  the  general  reputation  of  the  witness  sought  to  be  discredited,  before 
be  can  be  heard  to  speak  of  his  own  opinions  or  of  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  the  reliance 
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seen  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  from  what  passed  there  he  would  not  believe  him 
on  his  oath,  it  is  not  evidence.  Mawson  v.  Hartsink,  4  Esp.  102.  "  The  rule  is/' 
says  Mr.  Justice  Baylcj,  « that  a  party  against  whom  a  witness  is  called,  may 
examine  witnesses  as  to  his  general  character,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  prove  parti- 
cular facts  in  order  to  discredit  him."  Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  152.^ 
"  The  reason,"  says  Pratt,  C.  J.,  "  why  particular  facts  are  not  to  be  given  in  evidence 
to  impeach  the  character  of  a  witness  is,  that  if  it  were  permitted,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  witness  having  no  notice  of  what  will  be  sworn  against  him,  to 
come  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  it ;  and  thus  the  character  of  witnesses  might 
be  vilified,  without  their  having  any  opportunity  of  being  vindicated."  Layer's 
case,  14  How.  St.  Tr.  285.  But  no  such  injustice  attends  an  inquiry  into  the 
general  character  of  a  witness.  "  Gtineral  character,"  says  Chief  Justice  Gribbs,  "  is 
the  result  of  general  conduct,  and  every  witness  who  presents  himself  in  a  court 
of  justice  undertakes  for  that."  Sharp  v.  Scoging,  Holt's  N.  P.  C.  641.^  In 
answer  to  general  evidence  of  bad  character  for  veracity,  the  witnesses  called  to 
prove  it  may  be  examined  as  to  their  means  of  knowledge,  Mawson  v.  Hartsink, 
4  Esp.  103 ;  and  the  grounds  of  their  opinion ;  or  the  other  party  may  attack  their 
general  character,  and  by  fresh  evidence  support  the  character  of  his  own  witness. 
Phill.  Ev.  925. 

In  the  common  case  where  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff  asserts  one  thing,  and  a 
witness  for  the  defendant  asserts  another,  and  direct  fraud  is  not  imputed  to  either, 
evidence  to  general  character  is  not  admissible.  (1)  Bishop  of  Durham  v.  Beau- 
mont,  1  Campb.  207. 

—  ■■■  ■«»■  ■-■  ■ ■  !■»■      —      »  ■■■■,■  I  ■■■!■■■-  »ll  ■■■  ,,|  ^ 

to  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  the  impeached  witness.    State  ▼.  Parks,  8  Iredell's  N.  C. 
Law  Rep.  296.    State  y.  O'Neale,  4  Ibid.  88. 

Where  testimony  is  offered  to  impeach  the  general  character  of  a  witness  for  troth,  tht 
inquiries  are  not  limited  to  the  character  of  the  witness  prior  to  the  suit,  but  extend  to  the 
time  of  the  examination  of  the  witness.     State  t.  Howard,  9  N.  Hamp.  485. 

The  proper  inquiries  are,  what  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  witness  as  to  truth,  and 
whether  IVom  general  reputation,  the  person  testifying  would  believe  such  witness  under  oath 
as  soon  as  men  in  general.    State  ▼.  Howard,  9  N.  Hamp.  485. 

Where  a  witness  is  sought  to  be  impeached  on  the  ground  of  his  bad  character,  and  tht 
persons  called  for  that  purpose  testify  that  they  are  acquainted  with  his  general  eharaeUr^ 
they  may  then  be  asked,  whether  from  such  general  character  they  would  believe  the  witness 
on  oath ;  and  this  though  they  expressly  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  witness's  character 
for  truth  aod  veracity.    Johnson  v.  The  People,  8  Hill,  178. 

On  cross-examination,  inquiries  as  to  the  means  of  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
witness — the  origin  of  reports  against  him — how  generally  such  reports  have  prevailed— 
and  from  whom  and  when  he  heard  them,  are  admissible.  State  v.  Howard,  9  N.  Hamp.  486. 

After  an  equal  number  of  witnesses  have  been  sworn  on  each  side  in  the  impeaelung  or 
supporting  of  the  character  of  a  party  or  witness,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  presiding  judge 
whether  a  greater  or  farther  number  of  witnesses  shall  be  examined.  BisseU  v.  Cornell,  24 
Wend.  854. 

When  a  witness  called  to  impeach  the  character  for  yeracity  of  another  witness  who  had 
given  material  testimony,  swore  that  the  character  of  the  last  mentioned  witness  was  not  on 
a  par  with  that  of  mankind  in  general,  he  was  asked,  on  cross-examination,  what  individual 
he  had  heard  speak  against  the  character  of  that  witness — it  was  held  that  this  question  was 
a  proper  one.     Weeks  y.  HaU^  19  Conn.  876. 

When  a  witness  is  impeached  on  the  ground  of  bad  character,  evidence  may  be  given  of 
previous  statements  made  by  the  witness  consistent  with  his  testimony  on  the  triaL  State  v. 
Dover,  10  N.  Car.  469. 

(1)  A  party  cannot  give  evidence  to  confirm  the  good  character  of  a  witness,  unless  his 
general  character  had  been  previously  impugned  by  the  other  party.  Braddee  v.  Brownfield, 
9  Watts,  124. 

Where  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  a  material  witness  for  the  prisoner  on  his  cross- 
examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  admitted  that  he  had  beien  complained  <tf  and 

^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  iii.  200.  ^  Id.  iii.  180. 
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^Wken  a  party  may  contradict  his  own  witnes8.'\  It  is  clear  that  the  party 
oQiiig  a  witneeSy  will  not  he  allowed  to  give  general  evidence  that  he  is  not 
tobeheliered  on  his  oath.  (2)  Ewer  v.  Amhrose,  3  B.  &  C.  750,*  Bull.  N.  P.  297. 
Bit  where  a  witness  is  called^  and  makes  statements  contrary  to  those  which  are 
expected  from  him,  the  party  calling  him  may  prove  the  facts  in  question  by  other 
fitnesses.  Alexander  v.  Gibson,  2  Campb.  555;  Lowe  v^  Joliffe,  1  W.  Bl.  365; 
Ew«r  V.  Ambrose^  3  B.  &  C.  749 ;3^  4  B.  &  Ad.  198. »  Where  a  witness  is  con- 
tndicted  by  tbe  party  calling  him,  as  to  certain  &cts,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  remainder  of  his  evidence  should  be  repudiated.  Bradley  v.  Eicardo^  8 
Kagh.  57. • 

Whether  the  party  calling  a  witness,  who  gives  evidence  contrary  to  what  is 

knad  orer  upon  a  charge  of  passing  counterfeit  money ;  held^  that  in  answer  the  prisoner 
WM  entitled  to  give  eyidence  of  the  witness's  good  character  for  truth.  Carter  t.  The 
pMple,  2  Hill,  817. 

Oa  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  rape  alleged  to  hare  been  committed  on  board  a  Tessel, 
ftt  priaoner  attempted  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  the  complainant.  1.  By  showing  on 
cw  examination  that  her  story  was  improbable  in  itself ;  2.  By  disproYing  some  of  the 
&etB  to  wtiieh  ahe  testified ;  8.  By  eyidence  that  her  condnct,  while  on  board  the  yessel  and 
ifttrwarda,  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  offence  haying  been  committed;  and  4.  By 
dUing  witnesses  to  show  that  the  account  which  she  had  giyen  of  the  matter  out  of  court  did 
■ot  eonrespond  with  the  statements  under  oath :  Held^  eyidence  of  her  good  character  inad- 
oksible  in  r«ply.     The  People  y.  Hulsa,  8  Hill,  809. 

(2)  Lawrence  y.  Barker,  5  Wend.  801.  Jackson  y.  Varick,  7  Cowen,  288.  De  Lisle  y. 
Priestman,  1  Browne,  176.  Cowder  y.  Reynolds,  12  Serg.  &.  Rawle,  281.  Queen  y.  The 
State,  5  Har.  &  J.  282.  Perry  y.  Massey,  1  Bailey,  32.  Winslow  y.  Mosely,  2  Stewart,  187. 
Webster  t.  Lee,  5  Mass.  884.  Steinback  y.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.,  2  Caines,  129.  Stockton 
T.  Denmtt,  7  Watts,  89. 

But  an  attesting  witness  is  a  witness  of  the  law,  and  may  be  discredited  by  any  one  who 
examines  him.  Crowell  y.  Kirk,  8  Deyereux,  856.  See  Jackson  y.  Varick,  7  Cowen,  288. 
Contra,  Whitaker  y.  Salisbury,  16  Pick.  584.  Patterson  y.  Sohenck,  8  Green.  484.  Booker 
y.  Bowles.  2  Blackf.  90. 

It  has  been  held  in  North  Carolina,  that  the  Attorney-General  may  produce  eyidence  to 
&acdit  a  witness  for  the  Commonwealth.  State  y.  Morris,  1  Hayw.  488.  But  see  Brown's 
cue,  2  Rogers's  Bee.  151,  and  Queen  y.  The  State,  6  Har.  k  J.  282. 

A  witness  subpoenaed  by  the  plaintiff  but  not  examined  by  him,  but  by  defendant,  may  be 
iBpeaehed  by  the  plaintiff.  Beebe  y.  Sinker,  2  Boot,  160.  The  Commonwealth  y.  Boyer,  2 
Wkeeler's  C.  C.  161. 

Althoogh  a  party  calling  a  witness  shall  not  be  allowed  to  impeach  his  general  character, 
yet  he  may  show  that  he  luis  told  a  different  story  at  another  time.  Cowder  y.  Reynolds,  12 
teg.  &  Rawle,  281. 

Bat  a  party  cannot,  after  examining  a  witness,  giye  in  eyidence  his  former  testimony  and 
dielarations  ostensibly  to  discredit  him,  but  in  truth  to  operate  as  independent  eyidence. 
teith  T.  Price,  8  Watts,  447. 

Where  a  witness  giyes  eyidence  against  the  party  calling  him,  and  is  an  unwilling  witness, 
IT  in  the  interest  of  the  opposite  party,  he  may  be  asked  by  the  party  calling  him,  at  tbe  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court,  whether  he  has  not  on  a  former  ocension  g^yen  different  testimony  as  to 
t  particular  fact.     Bank  Northern  Liberties  y.  Davis,  6  Watts  &  Serg.  285. 

A  party  may  proye  the  fact  to  be  different  Arom  what  one  of  his  own  witnesses  has  stated 
it  to  be.  That  is  not  discrediting  bis  witness.  Spencer  y.  White,  1  Iredell's  N.  C.  Rep.  286. 
The  rule  that  a  party  cannot  discredit  his  own  witness  by  proving  that  he  had  made  con- 
tndietory  statements  at  other  times,  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  where  the  party  is  under 
tke  necessity  of  calling  the  subscribing  witness  to  an  instrument.  Dennett  v.  Dow,  17 
Maine,  19. 

A  party  cannot  discredit  his  own  witness  or  show  his  incompetency,  though  he  may  call 
other  witnesses  to  contradict  him  as  to  a  fact  material  to  the  issue,  in  order  to  show  how  the 
fact  really  is.     Franklin  Bank  y.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  11  Gill  &  Johns.  28. 

A  party  cannot  be  allowed  to  insist  that  his  own  witness  is  not  to  be  believed.  He  has  the 
right,  if  snprised  by  his  testimony,  to  show  by  other  witnesses  that  the  facts  testified  to  are 
otbennse.     But  he  cu^inot  impeach  him  (Urectly  or  indirectly.   JIunty,  Fith,  4  Barbour,  824. 
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expected  from  him,  may  prove  contradictory  statements  previously  made  by  the 
witness,  is  a  question  on  which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion.  Where 
a  witness  made  such  a  statement,  and  the  party  calling  him  proved  a  contradictory 
statement  made  by  the  witness  in  an  answer  to  a  bill  in  Chancery,  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  held,  that  the  judge  had  improperly  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  they  believed  the  witness's  statement  at  the  trial,  or  that  in  his  answer; 
the  latter,  at  all  events,  not  being  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  it.  Ewer  v. 
Ambrose,  3  B.  &  C.  746.*^  In  this  case  Holroyd,  J.,  observed,  "The  answer 
might,  perhaps,  be  admissible,  if  the  effect  of  it  only  were  to  show  that  as  to  the 
particular  fact  sworn  to  at  the  trial,  the  witness  was  mistaken.  But  if  its  effect 
were  to  show  that  the  witness  was  not  worthy  of  credit,  then  it  was  not  admissible.'^ 
Id.  750.  Where  the  prisoner's  mother,  whose  name  was  on  the  back  of  the 
indictment,  was,  by  the  direction  of  the  judge,  called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  her  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  materially  differing  from 
her  deposition  before  the  coroner,  the  judge  thought  it  proper  to  have  that  depo- 
sition read,  and  stated  to  the  jury  that  her  testimony  was  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  point  being  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  were  all  of  opinion, 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  competent  to  the  judge  to  order 
the  depositions  to  be  read,  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  witness.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  thought  that  the  prosecutor  had  the 
same  right.  Oldroyd's  case,  Russ.  &  By.  C.  C.  88^  And  where,  in  an  action  of 
trespass,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  swore  contrary  to  the  statement 
which  he  had  made  before  the  trial  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  Lord  Dcnman,  C.  J., 
permitted  the  latter  to  prove  the  contradictory  statement.  Wright  v.  Beckett, 
Lane.  Sum.  Ass.  1833,  1  Moo.  &  R.  414,  S.  C.  The  correctness  of  the  ruling  in 
the  above  case  was  afterwards  argued  before  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  and  Bolland,  B., 
sitting  as  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Lancaster,  when  those  learned 
judges  differed  and  delivered  their  opinions  at  length.  See  1  Moo.  &  R.  416.  In 
accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  above  case,  Lord  Denman  has  also 
held,  that  a  party  calling  a  witness  who,  on  cross-examination,  has  given  testimony 
unfavourable  to  him,  may,  on  re-examination,  ask  the  witness  questions  to  show 
inducements  to  betray  him.  Dunn  v.  Aslett,  2  Moo.  &  R.  122.  But  see  Holds- 
worth  V.  The  Mayor  of  Dartmouth,  where  Parke,  B.  held,  that  when  a  witness 
gives,  on  cross-examination,  unfavourable  testimony  to  the  party  calling  him,  and, 
[  *179  ]  on  re-examination,  denies  having  given  a  different  account  of  the  ^matter 
so  spoken  to,  the  party  so  calling  him  has  no  right  to  discredit  him  by  showing  he 
had  given  such  different  account.  2  Moo.  &  R.  153.  See  also  similar  rulings  in 
Winter  v.  Butt,  2  Moo.  &  R.  357 ;  Allay  v.  Hutchings,  2  R.  &  M.  358,  and  Reg. 
V.  Clayfield,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  943.  An  opinion  adverse  to  the  right  of  a  party 
calling  a  witness  to  contradict  him,  by  his  own  previous  statement,  has  been 
expressed  by  a  writer  of  great  authority.  Phill.  Ev.  309,  7th  ed.  And  this 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  other  text  writers.  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  941. 
3Ir.  Phillipps,  however,  in  the  last  editions  of  his  work,  appears  to  have  changed 
his  opinion,  and  observes,  that  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  more 
especially,  the  exclusion  of  the  proof  of  contrary  statements,  might  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences.     Phill.  Ev.  905,  8th  ed.;  Phill.  Ev.  451,  9th  ed. 

Examination  as  to  belief.'^  A  witness  can  depose  to  such  facts  only  as  are 
within  his  own  knowledge,  but  even  in  giving  evidence  in  chief,  there  is  no  rule 
which  requires  a  witness  to  depose  to  facts  with  an  expression  of  certainty  that 

i>  Eog.  Com.  Law  Reps.  x.  220.  « 1  £ng.  C.  C.  88. 
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excliides  all  doubt  in  his  mind.  It  is  the  constant  practice  to  receive  in  evidence 
a  witness's  belief  of  the  identity  of  a  person,  or  of  the  fact  of  a  certain  writing 
bong  the  handwriting  of  a  particular  individual,  though  the  witness  will  not  aver 
fumthelj  to  these  facts.  See  Miller's  case,  3  Wils.  427.  It  has  heen  decided, 
tbt  for  false  evidence  so  given,  a  witness  may  he  indicted  for  perjury.  (1)  Pedley's 
case,  1  Leach,  325 ;  Phill.  Ev.  898,  8th  ed. 

Examination  cu  to  optnton.'j  Although,  in  general,  a  witness  cannot  he  asked 
what  his  opinion  upon  a  particular  question  is,  since  he  is  called  for  the  speaking 
18  to  /(McU  only,  yet  where  matter  of  skill  and  judgment  is  involved,  a  person 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  may  he  asked  what  that  opinion  is.  (2)  Thus,  an 
engineer  may  be  called  to  say  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  an  harhour 
hmg  blocked  up.  Folkcs  v.  Chad,  3  Dougl.  157;'*  Phill.  Ev.  901,  8th  ed.;  4 
T.  R.  498,  S.  C.  cited.  In  a  variety  of  other  cases  also,  such  evidence  has  been 
admitted.  "Many  nice  questions,"  observes  Lord  Mansfield,  "may  arise  as  to 
forgery,  and  as  to  the  impression  of  seals,  whether  the  impression  was  made  from 
the  seal  itself,  or  from  an  impression  in  wax.''  In  such  cases  I  cannot  say  that 
the  opinion  of  seal-makers  is  not  to  be  taken."  Folkes  v.  Chad,  3  Dougl.  159. 
So  it  seems  is  the  opinion  of  any  person  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters  of  the 
genuineness  of  a  postmark.  See  Abbey  v.  Lill,  5  Bingh.  299.*  So  the  opinion  of 
a  ship-bnilder,  on  a  question  of  sea-worthiness.  Thornton  v.  Roy,  Exch.  Ass.  Co., 
Peake,  N.  P.  C.  25,  1  Camp.  117;  Chapman  v.  Walton,  10  Bingh.  57.' 

In  Campbell  v.  Richards,  5  B.  &  Ad.  840,*  in  a  case  of  insurance,  it  was  held, 
(overruling  several  previous  decisions)  that  the  materiality  of  a  fact  concealed  is  a 
question  for  the  jury  alone.     "Witnesses  conversant  in  a  particular  trade  may  be 

'  (1)  A  witness  must  not  swear  to  impressions  simply.  That  is  descending  to  a  test  too 
figue.  It  should  be  persuasion  or  belief  founded  on  facts  within  his  own  knowledge.  Car- 
ter y.  Connell,  1  Whart.  392.  Carmalt  t.  Post,  8  Watts,  406.  Salmon  y.  Feinour,  6  Gill  and 
J.  CO.     Jones  t.  Chiles,  2  Dana,  32. 

The  testimony  of  a  witness  that  he  thought  the  plaintiff  told  him  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  had  been  paid  to  the  plaintiff — was  very  confident  he  said  so,  but  would  not  swear  that 
be  did — ^18  a  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  recollection  of  a  fact  by  the  witness,  and  is 
admissible  eTidence.     Lewis  v.  Freeman,  17  Maine,  200. 

(2)  Rochester  y.  Chester,  3  N.  Hamp.  349.  Forbes  y.  Carothers  et  al,  8  Yeates,  627. 
Carmalt  y.  Post,   8  Watts,  406.     Gentry  y.  M'Minnis,  8  Dana,  882.     Bullock  y.  Wilson, 

5  Porter,  338.     Kellogg  y.  Krauser,  12  Serg.  &,  Hawle,  137.     Morse  y.  The  State,  6  Conn.  9. 
People  y.  De  Graff,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  205. 

TJie  opinions  of  witnesses  based  upon  a  state  of  facts  sworn  to  by  others,  are  not  proper 
evidence  except  ih  matters  lying  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  experts.   Paige  y.  Hazard, 

6  Hill,  603. 

In  questions  of  identity  and  personal  skill  a  witness  may  testify  to  a  belief  not  founded  in 
knowledge,  but  the  rule  is  otherwise  in  respect  to  facts  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  within 
the  compass  of  memory.     Carmalt  y.  Post,  8  Watts,  406. 

An  opinion  expressed  by  the  crew  of  a  yessel,  in  consultation  with  the  master  on  the  sound- 
Bess  of  a  link  in  a  chain  cable  which  they  were  paying  out  to  preyent  her  from  dragging  her 
anchor,  is  admissible  in  proof  of  its  adequacy  to  the  ordinary  exigences  of  the  nayigation. 
Beed  y.  Dick,  8  Watts,  479. 

Testimony  of  the  resemblance  of  the  child  to  the  alleged  father,  or  the  want  of  it,  not  being 
matter  of  fact,  but  merely  of  opinion,  is  not  admissible.     Keniston  y.  Rowe,  16  Maine,  88. 

On  a  question  of  mental  capacity,  the  opinion  of  an  intimate  acquaintance,  not  a  medical 
man,  is  competent  when  connected  with  facts  and  circumstances  within  his  knowledge,  and 
disclosed  by  him  in  his  testimony  as  the  foundation  of  his  opinion.     Culyer  y.  Ilaslam, 

7  Barbour,  314.  It  is  not,  in  general,  competent  for  witnesses  to  state  opinions  or  conclu- 
sions from  facts,  whether  such  facts  are  known  to  them  or  deriyed  from  the  testimony  of 
others.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  confined  to  questions  of  science,  trade,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  same  nature.    Morehouse  y.  Matthews,  2  Comstock,  514. 

*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  yol.  xxyi.  63.        •  Id.  xy.  452.        '  Id.  xxy.  28.        f  Id.  xxyii.  207. 
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examination,  and  if  relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  and  denied  by  the  witness,  other 
witnesses  may  be  called  by  the  cross-examining  party  to  contradict  him.(l) 

Where  the  witness  himself  is  not  cross-examined  to  impeach  his  credit,  but  other 
witnesses  are  called  for  that  purpose,  they  cannot  be  examined  as  to  particular  facts, 
but  only  as  to  the  witness's  general  character  for  veracity. 

The  party  calling  a  witness  will  not,  on  his  giving  evidence  against  him,  be 
allowed  to  call  witnesses  to  impeach  his  credit. 

The  cases  decided  upon  these  general  rules  will  now  be  stated. 

Credit  impeached  hy  irrelevant  questions  on  cross-examination.^  Although  it  is 
not  allowable  on  cross-examination  to  put  questions  to  a  witness  not  relating  to  the 
matter  in  issue,  for  the  purpose,  if  he  answers  them  against  the  cross-examining 
party,  of  contradicting  him  by  other  witnesses,  yet  it  is  a  well  established  rule,  that 
questions  not  relevant  may  be  put  to  a  witness  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  credibility ; 
but  in  such  case  the  party  cross-examining  must  be  satisfied  with  his  answer.  See 
Spenceley  v.  De  Willott,  ante,  p.  169.  Thus  where  on  a  trial  for  sheep-stealing, 
the  principal  witness  being  the  prisoner's  apprentice,  Lawrence,  J.,  permitted  him 
on  cross-examination  to  be  asked,  whether  he  had  not  been  charged  with  robbing 
his  master,  and  whether  he  had  not  said  he  would  be  revenged  of  him,  and  would 
soon  fix  him  in  gaol.  The  witness  answering  both  questions  in  the  negative,  the 
prisoner's  counsel  then  proposed  to  prove,  that  he  had  been  charged  with  robbing  his 
[  *182  ]  master,  and  had  spoken  the  words  imputed  *to  him;  but  Lawrence,  J.,  said, 
that  his  answer  must  be  taken  as  to  the  former,  but  that  as  the  words  were  material 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  evidence  might  be  adduced  that  they  were 
spoken  by  the  witness.  Yewin's  case,  2  Campb.  638,(n.)  A  witness  was  asked, 
whether  he  had  not  attempted  to  persuade  a  person  called  by  the  other  side  from 
attending  to  give  his  evidence,  which  he  denied.  It  was  proposed  to  call  a  witness 
to  contradict  him,  but  Lawrence,  J.,  said,  "  Had  this  been  a  matter  in  issue,  I  would 
have  allowed  you  to  call  witnesses  to  contradict,  but  it  is  entirely  collateral,  and  you 
must  take  his  answer.  I  will  permit  questions  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  as  to  any 
improper  conduct  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his 
credit;  but  when  these  questions  are  irrelevant  to  the  issue  on  the  record,  you  cannot 
call  witnesses  to  contradict  the  answers.  No  witness  can  be  prepared  to  support  his 
character  as  to  particular  facts,  and  such  inquiries  would  lead  to  endless  confusion." 
Harris  v.  Tippett,  2  Campb.  637. 

So  where  a  witness  to  the  character  of  a  prisoner  was  cross-examined  as  to  whether 
he  had  not  said  the  prisoner  should  not  be  acquitted,  if  it  cost  him  20^.,  and  whether 
he  had  not  endeavoured  to  persuade  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  to 
forbear  to  give  evidence,  both  of  which  he  denied,  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  evidence 
could  not  be  called  to  contradict  him.     Lee's  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  154. 

On  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafibrd,  proof  was  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 

(1)  The  rule  that  if  a  witness  testifies  falsely  as  to  any  one  material  fact,  the  whole  of  his 
testimony  must  be  rejected,  is  not  of  such  binding  effect  as  to  authorize  the  court  to  instruct 
the  jury,  that  they  cannot  believe  one  part  of  his  statement  and  disbelieve  another.  This  is 
but  a  presumption  of  law,  and  cases  often  occur  in  which  jurors  may  yield  entire  credit  to 
certain  statements  and  disbelieye  others.     Lewis  v.  Hodgdon,  17  Maine,  267. 

A  witness  discredited  upon  one  point  may  be  believed  upon  another  point  when  his  evi- 
dence is  supported  by  the  circumstances  and  seems  probable.  But  it  is  different  when  an  alle- 
gation is  supported  by  his  evidence  alone  or  principally  ;  there  can  be  no  one  to  contradict 
what  the  witness  says,  if  untrue,  and  when  his  statement  is  in  effect  contradicted  by  the 
attending  circumstances.    Burton  ▼.  Tisdall,  4  Barbour,  671. 
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that  Dagdale^  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution^  had  endeavoured  to  suborn 
witnesses  to  give  talae  evidence  against  the  prisoner.     7  How.  St.  Tr.  1400. 

Credit  impeached — by  relevant  questions — and  contradiction  by  other  witnesses,'] 
Where  a  question  tending  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  witness  is  not  irrelevant  to 
the  issue,  he  maj  not  only  be  compelled  to  answer  it,  but  the  other  side  may  call 
witnesses  for  the  express  purpose  of  contradicting  him,  vide  ante,  p.  175.  In  an 
iction  against  the  defendant  as  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note,  which  by  his  plea 
he  denied  having  made,  Coleridge,  J.,  permitted  a  female  servant  of  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  the  note,  to  be  asked  in  cross-examination, 
whether  she  did  not  constantly  sleep  with  her  master,  and  on  her  denying  it,  allowed 
a  witness  to  be  called  to  prove  she  did  so.  The  learned  judge  observed,  <^  The 
question  is  whether  the  witness  had  contracted  such  a  relation  with  the  plaintiff 
as  might  induce  her  the  more  readily  to  conspire  with  him  to  support  a  forgery,  just 
m  the  same  way  as  if  she  had  been  asked  if  she  was  the  sister  or  daughter  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  had  denied  the  feet.''     Thomas  v.  David,  7  C.  &  P.  350.* 

So  what  has  been  said  or  written  by  a  witness  at  a  previous  time,  may  be  given 
in  evidence  to  contradict  what  he  has  said  at  the  trial,  if  it  relate  to  the  matter  in 
issue.  (1)  De  SaiUy  v.  Morgan,  2  Esp.  691.  Thus,  in  a  policy  case,  the  captain's 
protest  has  been  admitted  in  evidence  to  contradict  what  he  has  stated  at  the  trial. 
Christian  y.  Coombe,  2  Esp.  489. 

On  the  question,  what  matter  is  receivable  in  evidence,  what  not  receivable,  for 
the  purpose  of  contradicting  a  witness  (by  proof  of  contrary  statements  made  by 
him)  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  precise  general  rule.  The  evidence  offered 
for  that  purpose  must  *relate  to  something  stated  by  the  witness,  not  [  *183  ] 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  matters  in  issue.     Phill.  Ev.  938,  8th  ed. 

But  in  order  to  let  in  this  evidence  in  contradiction,  a  ground  must  be  laid  for  it, 
in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  who  is  to  be  contradicted.  When  a  witness 
has  been  examined  as  to  particular  transactions,  if  the  other  side  were  permitted  to 
give  in  evidence  declarations  made  by  him  respecting  those  transactions  at  variance 
with  his  testimony,  without  first  calling  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  those  decla- 
rations, and  refreshing  his  memory  with  regard  to  them,  it  would,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  have  an  unfair  effect  upon  his  credit.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  courts  to  ask  a  witness,  whether  he  has  held  such  a  conversation,  or  made  such 
a  declaration,  and  such  previous  question  is  considered  a  necessary  foundation  for 
the  contradictory  evidence  of  the  declaration  or  conversation  to  be  adduced  on  the 
other  side,  and  if  the  party  has  neglected  to  lay  this  foundation,  the  court  will  in 
its  discretion  recall  the  witness  for  that  purpose.  The  Queen's  case,  2  Br.  &  Bingh. 
301.^(2) 

(1)  It  is  always  competent  for  a  party  to  show  that  the  witness  has  related  the  facts  trying 
b  a  different  manner,  whether  under  oath  or  not     Boll  v.  Towson,  4  Watts  &  Serg.  557. 

When  one  partj  puts  in  evidence  a  paper  admitted  by  the  witness  to  be  true,  although  not 
then  under  oath,  contradictory  to  his  testimony,  it  is  competent  evidence  for  the  other  party. 
Robinson  t.  Heard,  15  Maine,  296.  But  a  party  cannot,  after  examining  a  witness,  give  in  evi« 
dence  his  former  testimony  and  declarations,  ostensibly  to  discredit  him,  but  in  truth  to 
operate  as  independent  evidence.     Smith  t.  Price,  8  Watts,  447. 

(2)  EvertsoD  t.  Carpenter,  17  Wend.  419.  See  also  Tucker  ▼.  Welsh,  17  Mass.  160.  Ware 
T.  Ware,  8  Greenl.  42. 

A  witness  cannot  be  impeached  by  preying  by  other  witnesses,  that  he  had  prcTiously  made 
%  contradictory  statement  until  he  has  himself  been  examined  with  respect  to  such  preyious 

•  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  687.  »» Id.   ▼!.  128. 
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The  rule  is  thns  laid  down  bj  Tindal^  C.  J.;  '<  I  nnderstand  the  rule  to  be^  that 
before  jou  can  contradict  a  witness  bj  showing  that  he  has,  at  some  other  time, 
said  something  inconsistent  with  his  present  evidence,  you  must  ask  him  as  to  the 
time,  place,  and  person  involved  in  the  supposed  contradiction.  It  is  not  enough 
to  ask  him  the  general  question,  whether  he  has  ever  said  so  and  so,  because  it 
may  frequently  happen  that  upon  the  general  question  he  may  not  remember 
having  so  said,  whereas  when  his  attention  is  challenged  to  particular  circum- 
stances and  occasions,  he  may  recollect  and  explain  what  he  has  formerly  said." 
Angus  V.  Smith,  Moo.  &  Mai.  474.® 

Where  the  witness  merely  says,  that  he  does  not  recollect  making  the  statements, 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  did  in  fact  make  the  statements  is  inadmissible ;  there 
must  be  an  express  denial.     Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  Pain  v.  Beeston,  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  20. 

But  where  a  witness  was  asked  as  to  a  statement,  which  he  neither  admitted  nor 
denied,  Parke,  B.,  held,  that  evidence  of  the  statement  was  admissible,  observing 
<<  K  the  rule  were  not  so,  you  could  never  contradict  a  witness  who  said  he  could 
not  remember."  The  evidence,  however,  was  withdrawn.  Crowley  v.  Page,  7 
C.  &  P.  791.* 

With  regard  to  contradicting  a  witness  by  the  production  of  a  letter  or  other 
document  written  by  himself  at  a  previous  time,  the  rule  is  thus  laid  down  in  The 
Queen's  case,  2  Br.  &  Bingh.  287.®  Upon  cross-examination,  counsel  cannot  be 
allowed  to  represent,  in  the  statement  of  a  question,  the  contents  of  a  letter,  and  to 
ask  a  witness  whether  he  wrote  a  letter  to  any  person  with  such  contents,  or  con- 
tents to  the  like  effect,  unless  the  letter  is  first  shown  to  the  witness,  and  he  is 
asked  whether  he  ever  wrote  such  a  letter,  and  he  admits  that  he  did  write  it.  Bat 
a  witness  may  be  asked  on  cross-examination,  upon  showing  him  only  a  part,  ai 
one  or  more  lines  of  such  a  letter,  whether  he  wrote  such  part,  or  such  one  or  more 
lines;  but  if  he  should  not  admit  that  he  wrote  such  part  or  such  lines,  he  cannot 
be  examined  to  the  effect  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  unless  it  be  shown  to  him, 
and  he  admits  the  contents.  In  the  regular  course  of  proceeding,  the  letter  ought 
to  be  read  after  the  cross-examining  counsel  has  opened  his  case,  but  if  it  is  stated 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  further  questions  in  the  course  d 
[  *184  ]  the  cross-examination,  *the  court  will  permit  the  letter  to  be  read  at  onoe, 
subject  to  all  the  consequences  of  having  such  letter  considered  as  part  of  his  eyi- 
dence.     The  Queen's  case,  2  Br.  &  Bingh.  290.' 

The  rule  above  laid  down  for  cross-examining  a  witness,  as  to  the  contents  of  a 
letter  or  other  written  paper,  is  applicable  at  the  furthest  only  to  a  case  in  which 
the  writing  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence.  *  *  ♦  If  therefore  a  letter  written  bj 
the  witness  is  proved  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  (in  which  case  the  only  mode 
of  contradicting  him,  would  be  by  producing  afterwards  some  secondary  evidence 
of  the  contents  of  the  letter),  then  it  would  be  reasonable  and  proper  to  allow  the 
counsel  to  crossrexamine  the  witness  as  to  the  contents  of  such  letter.  Phil.  Br. 
931,  8th  ed. ;  2  Phill.  Ev.  439,  9th  ed. 


statement.    Doe  d.  Sutton  r.  Reagan  et  al.  6  Blackf.  217.    Franklin  Bk.  v.  Steam  Nar.  C« 
11  Qill  k  J.  28. 

The  declarations  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  has  been  taken  under  a  commission,  vaA 
(tabseqaent  to  the  execution  of  the  commission,  contradicting  or  invalidating  their  testimoiqr; 
are  inadmissible  in  evidence.  Such  evidence  is  always  inadmissible  until  ^e  witnesses  ham 
been  examined  upon  the  point,  and  an  opportunity  furnished  to  them  for  explanation  or  ex* 
colpation ;  and  the  rule  applies  as  well  when  the  testimony  is  taken  under  a  commission  ai 
otherwise.     Brown  v.  Kimball,  25  Wend.  259 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxii.  361.        <«  Id.  xxxii.  738.         •  Id.  vi.  115.        '  Id.  vi.  116. 
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As  connected  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Phillipps  considers  whether  a  witness  may 
be  isked,  if  he  has  ever  written  any  letter  containing  a  different  statement,  without 
reference  to  the  circumstance  whether  such  a  letter  is  or  is  not  in  existence.  Mr. 
PhiUipps  thinks  the  question  may  be  asked.     Phill.  Ey.  932 — 8,  8th  ed. 

With  regard  to  the  examination  of  a  witness,  who,  upon  cross-examination  has 
been  examined  touching  the  declarations  formerly  made  by  him,  respecting  the 
matters  upon  which  he  has  given  evidence,  it  cannot  be  carried  further  than  those 
declarations  so  inquired  into,  and  the  whole  of  the  conversation  which  took  place 
cannot  be  entered  into.  The  rule  is  thus  laid  down  by  Abbott,  C.  J.,  in  The 
Queen's  case,  2  Br.  &  Bingh.  298.*  The  conversation  of  a  third  person  with  the 
witness  is  not  in  itself  evidence  in  the  suit  against  any  party  to  the  suit.  It 
becomes  evidence  only  as  it  may  affect  the  character  and  credit  of  the  witness, 
which  may  be  affected  by  his  antecedent  declarations,  and  by  the  motive  under 
which  he  made  them;  but  when  once  all  that  had  constituted  the  motive  and 
inducement,  and  all  that  may  show  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  declarations, 
have  been  laid  before  the  court,  the  court  becomes  possessed  of  all  that  can  affect 
the  character  or  credit  of  the  witness,  and  all  beyond  this  is  irrelevant  and 
incompetent.''(l) 

If  that  which  the  witness  has  stated  in  answer  to  the  question  on  his  cross- 
examination,  arose  out  of  the  inquiries  of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  the  con* 
versation,  the  witness  may  be  asked  in  the  re-examination,  what  those  inquiries 
were.  He  may  also  be  asked  what  induced  him  to  give  to  that  person  the  account 
which  he  has  stated  in  the  cross-examination.  2  Br.  &  Bingh.  224  ;^  Phill.  Ev. 
940,  8th  ed. 

Proof  of  former  declarations  in  support  of  credit  of  witness.^  Whether  it  is 
competent  to  the  party  whose  witness  has  been  attacked  on  cross-examination,  to 
give  in  evidence  former  declarations  of  the  witness,  to  the  same  effect  as  his  testi- 
mony for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  the  latter,  has  been  much  controverted.  (2) 

(1)  Lamb  r.  Stewart,  2  Ohio,  230.  Stable  y.  Spobn,  8  Serg.  &  Rawle,  817.  A  witness 
ittij  ot^ject  to  answer  as  to  wbat  be  testified  on  a  former  trial.  Mitchell  v.  Hinman,  8  Wend. 
667. 

(2)  That  the  contradictory  statements  of  a  witness  cannot  be  met  by  proof  of  others  agree- 
ing with  bis  testimony,  see  Ware  v.  Ware,  8  Greenl.  82.  Jackson  v.  Etz,  5  Cowen,  814. 
MunsoD  Y.  Hastings,  12  Verm.  846.  The  contrary  doctrine  is  held  in  Johnson  y.  Patterson, 
2  Hawks,  183.  Cook  y.  Cortiss,  6  Har.  &  J.  93.  Henderson  y.  Jones,  10  Serg.  &  Rawle, 
822.  Coffin  Y.  Anderson,  4  Blackf.  896.  A  witness  whose  credit  has  been  impeached  by 
eridence  of  contradictory  statements  cannot  be  sustained  by  proof  of  good  character.  Bussell 
?.  Coffin,  8  Pick.  143.  Rogers  y.  Moore,  10  Conn.  18.  Contra,  Richmond  y.  Richmond,  10 
Terg.  843. 

Proof  of  declarations  made  by  a  witness  out  of  court,  in  corroboration  of  testimony  giYen 
by  him  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  is  as  a  general  and  almost  uniYersal  rule,  inadmissible.  It 
seems,  howCYer,  that  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions,  and  that  under  special  circumstances 
such  proof  will  be  receiYcd  ;  as  when  the  witness  is  charged  with  glYing  his  testimony  under 
the  influence  of  some  motiYc  prompting  him  to  make  a  false  or  colored  statement,  it  may  be 
shown  that  he  made  similar  declarations  at  a  time  when  the  imputed  motiYC  did  not  exist 
So  in  contradiction  of  OYidence  tending  to  show  that  the  account  of  the  transaction,  given  by 
'  the  witness,  is  a  fabrication  of  late  date,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  same  account  was  given 
by  him  before  its  ultimate  effect  and  operation  arising  from  a  change  of  circumstances  could 
haYO  been  foreseen.    Robb  y.  Hackley,  28  Wend.  50. 

When  no  design  to  misrepresent  is  charged  agunst  a  witness  in  consequence  of  his  relation 
to  the  party  or  to  the  cause,  eridence  of  similar  statements  made  by  him  on  former  occasions 
is  not  admissible  to  support  the  truth  of  what  he  may  testify.  State  y.  Thomas,  8  Strobhart, 
269. 

When  the  credit  of  a  witness  has  been  impeached  by  proof  that.in  a  certain  conYcrsation  he 
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In  several  cases  sncb  eTidence  was  admitted  upon  the  examination  of  the  witness 
in  chief.  Lutterell  ▼.  Bejnell,  1  Mod.  282,  Sir  John  Friend's  case,  13  How.  St. 
Tr.  32.  See  also  Harrison's  case,  12  How.  St.  Tr.  861.  So  it  is  laid  down  by 
Gilbert,  C.  B.,  that  though  hearsay  be  not  allowed  as  direct  evidence,  yet  it4nay 
be  in  corroboration  of  a  witness's  testimony,  to  show  that  he  affirmed  the  same 
thing  on  other  occasions,  and  that  he  is  still  consistent  with  himself;  for  such 
[  *185  ]  evidence  is  only  in  support  of  *the  witness  who  gives  in  his  testimony 
upon  oath.  Gib.  Ev.  150,  4th  ed.  And  Hawkins  states  the  rule  to  be,  that  what 
a  witness  has  been  heard  to  say  at  another  time,  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  order 
either  to  confirm  or  invalidate  the  testimony  which  he  gives  in  court.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  48.  These  writers  were  followed  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  law  of  nisi  prius,  citing  the  case  of  Lutterell  v.  Reynell,  B.  N.  P. 
294 ;  but  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  changed  his  opinion. 

The  first  case  in  which  this  evidence  appears  to  have  been  rejected  is  Parker^s 
case,  3  Dougl.  242,*  which  was  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  tried  before  Eyre,  B. 
For  the  prosecution,  the  depositions  of  a  deceased  person  were  given  in  evidence, 
and  upon  the  cross-examination  of  one  of  the  prosecutor's  witnesses,  certain  decla- 
rations of  the  deceased  person,  not  on  oath,  were  proved  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
roborating some  facts  in  the  deposition  material  to  the  prisoner;  Eyre,  B.,  rejected 
the  evidence  of  those  declarations,  and  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial,  held  the  rejection  proper.  Buller,  J.,  said  that  the  evidence  was 
clearly  inadmissible,  not  being  upon  oath ;  that  it  was  now  settled,  that  what  a 
witness  said,  not  upon  oath,  could  not  be  admitted  to  confirm  what  he  had  said 
upon  oath,  and  that  the  case  of  Lutterell  v.  Reynell,  and  the  passage  cited  from 
Hawkins  were  not  now  law.  Parker's  case,  3  Dougl.  244.  This  case  was 
referred  to  by  Lord  B.edesdale  in  the  Berkely  Peerage  case,  where  his  lordship 
gave  his  opinion  in  conformity  with  that  decision.  Lord  Eldon  also  expressed 
his  decided  opinion  that  this  was  the  true  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  counsel  in 
the  cause,  but  thought  that  the  question  might  be  asked  by  the  house.  PhilL 
Ev.  944,  8th  ed.(n).  In  conformity  with  these  latter  decisions,  the  rule  is  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Phillipps,  with  this  exception,  that  where  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  impute  a  design  to  misrepresent  &om  some  motive  of  interest  or  friendship,  it 
may,  in  order  to  repel  such  an  imputation,  be  proper  to  show  that  the  witneiB 
made  a  similar  statement  at  the  time  when  the  supposed  motive  did  not  exist,  or 
when  motives  of  interest  would  have  prompted  him  to  make  a  different  statement 
of  the  facts.  PhilL  Ev.  945,  8th  ed.  So  it  is  said  by  Sir  W.  D.  Evans,  « If  a 
witness  speaks  to  facts  negativing  the  existence  of  a  contract,  and  insinuations  are 
thrown  out  that  he  has  a  near  connexion  with  the  party  on  whose  behalf  he 
appears,  that  a  change  of  market,  or  any  other  alteration  of  circumstances  has 
excited  an  inducement  to  recede  from  a  deliberate  engagement,  the  proof  by  unsus- 
picious testimony,  that  a  similar  account  was  given  when  the  contract  alleged  had 
every  prospect  of  advantage,  removes  the  imputation  resulting  from  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  testimony  is  placed  upen  the  same  level  which  it  would  have 
had,  if  the  motives  for  receding  from  a  previous  intention  never  had  existed.  Upon 
accusations  for  rape,  where  the  forbearing  to  mention  the  circumstance  for  a  con- 
siderable timo,  is  itself  a  reason  for  imputing  fabrication,  unless  repelled  by  other 

had  made  statements  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  his  testimony,  he  may  on  his  reexamina- 
tion be  a^kcd  and  may  state  what  that  conversation  was  to  which  the  impeaching  witnail 
referred.     The  State  v.  Winklcy,  14  N.  Hamp.  480. 
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eonsideratioiiSy  the  disclosure  made  of  the  fact  upon  the  first  proper  opportunity 
after  ita  commission^  and  the  apparent  state  of  mind  of  the  party  who  has  suffered 
the  injury,  are  always  regarded  as  very  material,  and  the  evidence  of  them  is  con- 
stantly admitted   without  objection."     Notes   to  Pothier  on  Oblig.  vol.  ii.  p 
251.(1) 


♦PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS. 


[  *186  ] 


GcnenJ  ral6  ..... 

Wliftt  persons  are  privileged — ^professional  advisers 
Form  of  oath  by  witnesses  claiming  to  be  privileged 
\niat  matters  are  privileged        .... 

Production  of  deeds,  &c.  .... 

What  matters  are  not  privileged — ^matters  of  fact 
Attorney  party  to  transaction 

What  other  persons  are  privileged — grand  jurors 

Matters  before  grand  jury        .... 
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General  rule.'j  Although  a  witness  is  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whde 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  yet  there  are  certain  matters  which  he  is  not 
only  not  bound  to  disclose,  but  which  it  is  his  duty,  even  under  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  not  to  disclose.  Where  a  communication  takes  place  between  a  counsel 
or  an  attorney,  and  his  client,  or  between  government  and  some  of  its  agents,  such 
communication  is  privileged,  on  the  ground  that  should  it  be  suffered  to  be  dis- 
closed, the  due  administration  of  justice  and  government  could  not  proceed ;  such 
idministration  requiring  the  observance  of  inviolable  secrecy.  But  the  rule  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  two  classes  of  persons  above  mentioned,  whatever  obliga- 
tion of  concealment  the  party  may  have  incurred.  (2) 

mat  persons  are  privileged — professional  advisers.'^  Except  in  the  case  of 
matters  of  state,  the  privilege  of  not  disclosing  confidential  communications  is  con- 

(1)  Where  a  jury  are  left  in  a  reasonable  and  real  doubt  as  to  the  credibility  of  a  witness, 
ahtj  should  disregard  his  testimony,  and  give  such  a  verdict  as  they  would  have  done,  if  he 
bad  not  been  a  witness.     Miller  v.  Richardson,  2  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Rep.  260. 

(2)  Mills  V.  Griswold,  1  Root,  883.  Id.  486.  Holmes  v.  Comegys,  1  Dallas,  489.  Corp 
▼.  Robinson,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  388.  Hoffman  et  al  v.  Smith,  1  Caines,  157.  Calkins  v.  Lee, 
2  Root,  363.  Sherman  v.  Sherman,  1  Id.  486.  Caveney  v.  Tannahill,  1  Hill,  33.  2  Stark. 
Et.  NewEd.  229,  n.  1. 

To  exclude  the  testimony  of  an  attorney,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  su't 
pending.  Beltzhoover  v.  Blackstock,  8  Watts,  20.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  witness  were  con- 
■olted  professionally  and  acted  or  advised  as  counsel.  Ibid.  Foster  v.  Hall,  12  Pick.  89. 
Johnson  V.  Bank,  1  Harrington,  117.     Rogers  et  alv.  Daw,  Wright,  186. 

To  exclude  the  communications  of  client  to  counsel  from  being  given  In  evidence,  it  is  not 
aeceiisary  that  they  should  have  been  given  under  any  injunction  of  secrecy.  Wheeler  v. 
UiU,  16  Maine,  32'J. 
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fined  to  coanael,  t/Akitonf  attomejSy  and  their  agents  and  clerks.  Wilson  t. 
Kastall,  4  T.  R.  758,  759;  Dochess  of  Kingston's  case,  11  St.  Tr.  243,  fo.  ed., 
20  How.  St.  Tr.  575.  Other  professional  persons,  whether  physicians,  snrgeons, 
or  clergymen,  have  no  sneh  privilege.  Ibid.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner,  being 
a  R'iman  Catholic,  made  a  confession  before  a  Protestant  clergyman,  of  the  crime 
fr/r  which  he  was  indicted,  that  confession  was  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence 
at  the  trial,  and  he  was  convicted  and  executed.  Sparke*s  case,  cited  Peake,  N. 
P.  C.  78.  Upon  this  case  being  cited.  Lord  Kenyon  observed,  that  he  should 
[  ^187  ]  have  paused  before  he  ^admitted  the  evidence;  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  ground  for  this  doubt.  In  Gilham's  case,  Ry.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  198,  it  was 
a/lmitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  that  a  clergyman  is  bound  to  discloee 
what  has  been  revealed  to  him  as  matter  of  religious  confession ;  and  the  prisoner 
in  that  case  was  convicted  and  executed.(l) 

A  person  who  acts  as  an  interpreter  between  a  client  and  his  attorney  will  not 
be  permitted  to  divulge  what  passed ;  for  what  passed  through  the  medium  of  ul 
interpreter  is  equally  in  confidence  as  if  said  directly  to  the  attorney ;  but  it  k 
otherwise  with  regard  to  conversation  between  the  interpreter  and  the  client  in 
the  absence  of  the  attorney.  Du  Barr6  v.  Livette,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  77,  4  T.  R. 
756.  20  How.  St.  Tr.  575(/i.)  So  the  agent  of  the  attorney  stands  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  attorney  himself.  Parkins  v.  Hawkshaw,  2  Stark,  N.  P.  239.* 
So  a  clerk  to  the  attorney.  Taylor  v.  Forster,  2  C.  &  P.  195.^  R.  v.  Inhabitante 
of  Upper  Boddington,  8  D.  &  R.  732.®  So  a  barrister's  clerk.  Foote  y.  Hayne^ 
Ry.  &  Moo.  165.'»(2) 

The  privilege  is  that  of  the  client,  and  not  of  the  attorney,  and  the  conrte  will 
prevent  the  latter,  although  willing,  from  making  the  disclosure.  Bull.  N.  P.  284. 
Wilson  V.  Rastall,  4  Tr.  759.  See  the  arguments  in  Annesley's  case,  17  How. 
St.  Tr.  1224,  1225.  But  if  the  attorney  of  one  of  the  parties  is  called  by  his 
client  and  examined  as  to  a  matter  of  confidential  communication,  he  may  be 
croHS-cxamincd  as  to  that  matter,  though  not  as  to  others.  Yaillant  v.  Dodemead| 
2  Atk.  524. 

The  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  professional  advisers  of  the  parties  in  the  casey 
but  also  to  the  professional  advisers  of  strangers  to  the  inquiry.  Thus  an  attorney 
is  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  what  is  communicated  to  him  confidentially  by  his 
client,  although  the  latter  be  not  in  any  shape  before  the  court.  Wither's  case^ 
2  Campb.  578. 

But  a  person,  though  by  profession  an  attorney,  if  not  employed  in  the  particular 
bu.HincsH  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  not  precluded  from  giving  evidenoei 
though  ho  may  have  been  consulted  confidentially.  Thus,  where  a  prisoner  in 
custody  for  felony,  who  was  not  even  allowed  to  see  his  wife,  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  to 
ask  Mr.  Q.,  or  some  other  solicitor,  whether  the  punishment  was  the  same,  whether 
the  names  forged  were  those  of  real  or  fictitious  persons;"  Park,  J.,  held  that  this 
was  not  a  privileged  communication,  Mr.  G.  not  being  the  prisoner's  attorney. 
Brewer's  case,  0  C.  &.  P.  863  ;•  and  see  4  T.  R.  753,  5  C.  &  P.  436.'    So  wheie 


(1)  A  oonfossion  made  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  not  evidence.  Smith's  case,  1  Bogen^ 
Roc.  77.  Contra  by  Gibson,  C.  J.,  Simon's  Ex.  y.  Gratz,  2  Penna.  Rep.  417.  But  confessioiis 
to  a  Protestant  divine  are  not  privileged.  Smith's  case,  supra.  Commonwealth  v.  Diake, 
16  Mass.  161.  See  Phillips's  case,  Sampson's  Roman  Catholic  QuesUon  in  American  Pamphlet 

(2)  Jackson  t.  French,  2  Wend.  887 ;  but  not  a  student  in  his  office.  Andrews  et  aL  v. 
Solomon  et  al.  Peters's  C.  C.  Rep.  866. 
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a  penon  not  being  an  attomej  is  consulted  by  another,  under  a  false  impression 
that  he  is  snch,  will  not  be  priyileged  from  disclosing  what  passes.  Fountain  y. 
Toong,  6  Esp.  113. 

So  an  atUvnej  ia  not  privileged  from  disclosing  matters  communicated  to  him 
kfive  hia  retainer,  or  a^r  it  has  ceased,  for  then  he  stands  clearly  in  the  same 
■toalion  aa  any  other  person.(3)  Bull.  N.  P.  284.  Where  an  attorney  was 
employed  to  put  in  suit  a  note,  and  after  the  suit  was  settled  the  client  told  him 
tkat  lie  knew  it  was  a  lottery  transaction,  the  attorney,  in  an  action  to  recover  the 
Booey,  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  this  conversation.  The  court  said  that 
tbe  pnrpoee  in  view  (in  employing  the  attorney)  had  been  already  obtained,  and 
what  was  said  by  the  client  was  in  exultation  to  his  attorney,  on  having  before 
deceived  him,  as  well  as  his  adversary.  Cobden  v.  Kenrick,  4  T.  R.  481.  <<  This 
eommunication,"  observes  *Lord  Brougham,  in  commenting  on  the  case,  [  '^'Idd  1 
^  waa  not  made  professionally,  but  by  way  of  idle  and  useless  conversation ;  had 
die  matter  been  confided  with  a  view  to  some  future  proceedings,  or,  without  any 
regard  to  a  suit,  had  it  been  communicated  for  a  purpose  of  business,  it  would 
eertainly  have  been  protected."     Greenough  v.  Gaskell,  1  Mylne  &  K.  109. 

Form  ofoaJth  hy  v)itAeme»  claiming  to  he  privileged.']  In  general  a  witness  irho 
11  priTileged  from  disclosing  &cts  which  have  come  to  him  in  his  professional 
capacity,  is  sworn  in  the  usual  manner  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  trtUhy  and 
Mthing  bat  the  truth.  But  where  a  person  who  had  been  counsel  for  one  of  the 
parties,  declined  to  take  the  usual  oath,  the  court  permitted  him  to  take  an  oath  to 
dedare  such  things  as  he  knew  before  he  was  counsel,  or  as  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge sinoe,  by  any  other  person ;  and  the  particulars  to  which  he  was  to  be  sworn 
vere  specially  stated.  Spark  v.  Sir  H.  Middleton,  1  Keb.  505 ;  12  Yin.  Ab.  88. 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  precaution  like  this  seems  to  arise  out  of  an  excessive 
teoLdemesB  of  conscience ;  for  that  the  general  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  declare  the 
vhole  tnith,  most,  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter  and  occafflon  of  the  oath, 
be  necessarily  understood  to  mean  the  truth  so  far  as  it  ought  legally  to  be  made 
known.(l)     2  Stark.  Ev.  282,  citing  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 

What  maUern  are  priviUged,']  Although  some  doubt  has  been  entertained  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  matters  communicated  to  a  barrister,  or  an  attorney  in  hia 
profeflsional  character  are  privileged,  where  they  do  not  relate  to  a  suit  or  contro- 
nny  either  pending  or  contempkted,  and  although  the  rule  was  attempted  to  be 
restricted  by  Lord  Tenterden,  to  the  latter  cases  only ;  see  Clark  v.  Clark,  1 
Moody  &  Rob.  4 ;  Williams  v.  Mundie,  Ry.  k  Moo.  84 ;'  yet  it  seems  to  be  at 
length  settled,  that  all  such  communications  are  privileged,  whether  made  with 
reference  to  a  pending  or  contemplated  suit  or  not.  See  all  the  cases  commented 
apon  by  the  L.  C.  in  Greenough  v.  Gaskell,  1  Myl.  k  E.  100.  See  also  Walker 
T.  Wildman,  6  Madd.  47 ;  Mynn  v.  Joliffe,  1  Moo.  k  Ry.  826  ;  Moore  v.  Tyrrell, 
4  B.  4  Ad.  870."^ 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  communications  touching  the  matters  which 
ne  privileged,  the  following  description  of  them  by  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  Practice  of 
tbe  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  469,  appears  to  be  comprehensive  and  correct, 

(3)  8o  if  alter  the  relation  haa  ceaied,  the  elient  Tolontarily  repeats  to  him  what  had  been 
bnne  eommunicated  in  his  profeasional  character.    Jordon  t.  Hess,  18  Johns.  492. 

1)  A  witness  competent  in  chief  must  be  sworn  generally.    Jackson  t.  Parkhurst,  4  Wend. 


t&. 


f  Bag.  Com.  Law  Bap*.  xsL  876.  ^  Id.  xzIt.  175. 
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and  to  eomgptmi  entirelj  with  the  role  of  tlie  KwgKiih  Jmw.  «  FmdtB  whidi  bavo 
come  to  the  witness's  knowledge  professionaUy,  in  rektion  to  tlie  mmtter  charged, 
fail  within  the  protection,  thoo^  not  obtained  from  the  prisoner  himself^  as  for 
example,  directions  made  bj  his  relations  or  friends  previous  to  the  trial ;  memo- 
riab  laid  before  ooonsel }  notes  famished  to  agents  or  the  like,  if  done  with  that 
view.  Under  that  head  must  be  included  facts,  gathered  by  the  agent  himself  in 
precognoecing  the  witnesses,  or  by  his  clerk,  in  copying  or  reading  that  jHneoognitian, 
or  attending  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  nnder  it.  Farther  the  privil^a 
extends,  under  a  limitation  to  be  immediately  noticed,  to  all  profeasioDal  oommnni- 
cations  in  relation  to  the  matter  libelled,  thon^  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
crime,  if  in  regard  to  matters  which  are  now  charged  as  forming  part  of^  or 
adduced  in  evidence  regarding  it."(l) 

[  ^189  ]  ^  A  communication  made  to  a  solicitor,  if  confidential,  is  privileged  in 
whatever  form  made,  and  equally  when  conveyed  by  means  of  sight  instead  of 
words.  Thus  an  attorney  cannot  give  evidence  as  to  the  destruction  of  an  instnn 
ment,  which  he  has  been  admitted  in  confidence,  to  see  destroyed.  Bobson  t. 
Kemp,  5  Esp.  54.    See  post,  p.  190.  * 

What  maUert  are  privileged — -production  ofdeedij  d^.]  A  communication  in 
writing  is  privileged,  as  well  as  a  communication  by  parol;  and  deeds  and  other 
writings  deposited  with  an  attorney  in  his  professional  capacity,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  produced  by.hinu  To  prove  the  contents  of  a  deed,  the  defendant^! 
counsel  offered  a  copy,  which  had  been  procured  from  the  attorney  of  a  party 
under  whom  the  plaintiff  claimed,  but  Bayley,  J.,  refused  to  admit  it.  He  said 
<'  the  attorney  could  not  have  given  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  deed,  whidi 
had  been  intrusted  to  him;  so  neither  could  he  furnish  a  copy.  He  ought  not 
to  have  communicated  to  others  what  was  deposited  with  him  in  oonfidenoOi 
whether  it  was  a  written  or  a  verbal  communication.  It  is  the  privil^e  of  hii 
client,  and  continues  from  first  to  last."  (2)  Fisher  v.  Hemming,  1809.  PhilL 
Ev.  182,  8th  ed. 

What  matters  are  not  privileged — matters  of /act,]  Where  the  subject  inquired 
into  is  a  collateral  matter  of  /actf  which  the  party  setting  up  the  privilege  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  not  in  his  character  of  professional 
adviser,  he  will  be  compelled  to  disclose  it.  Thus,  an  attorney  who  has  witnessed 
a  deed  produced  in  a  cause,  may  be  examined  as  to  the  true  time  of  execution; 
or  if  a  question  arise  as  to  a  rasure  in  a  deed  or  bond,  he  may  be  asked  whethor 
he  ever  saw  the  instrument  in  any  other  state,  that  being  a  fact  within  his  own 
knowledge,  but  ho  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  discover  any  confession  which  hit 
client  may  have  made  to  him  on  that  head.  B.  N.  P.  284.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  above  case  applies  only  where  the  attorney  has  his  knowledge  independently 
of  any  communication  with  his  client.  Wheatley  v.  Williams,  Tyrwh.  &  G.  1061 ; 
1  M.  &  W.  533.  It  was  there  held  that  an  attorney  is  not  compellable  to  state 
whether  a  document  shown  to  him  by  his  client  during  a  professional  interview 
was  in  the  same  state  as  when  produced  at  the  trial,  namely,  whether  it  wis 
stamped  or  not.     The  clerk  of  an  attorney  may  be  called  to  identify  a  par^, 

(1)  What  the  law  means  by  priyileged  oommunications,  are  instractions  for  conduotiog  thi 
cause,  not  any  extraneous  or  impertinent  commnnications.    Biggs  v.  Denniston,  8  Jumii 

(2)*  Anon..  8  Mass.  270.    Brandt  v.  Klein,  17  Johne.  886.    S.  P.  Jackson  v.'  M'Vey,  ISId. 
880.  The  SUter.  Squires,  1  Tyler,  147.  Lessee  of  BUoades  v.  Selin,  4  Wash.  G.  C.  Bep.  716. 
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tlumgh  he  has  only  become  acquainted  with  him  in  his  professional  capacity,  for  it 
is  a  &et  cognizable  both  by  the  witness  and  by  others,  without  any  confidence 
Wing  reposed  in  him;  Studdy  v.  Saunders,  2  Dow.  &  Ry.  347;'  though  the  con- 
tniy  was,  upon  one  occasion,  ruled  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.     Parkins  v.  Hawk* 
diawy  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  240.J     So  an  attorney's  clerk  may  be  called  to  prove  the 
noeipt  of  a  particular  paper  from  the  other  party,  for  it  is  a  mere  fact.     Eicke  v. 
Nokes,  Moo.  &  M.  304.^    So  an  attorney  conducting  a  cause,  may  be  called  and 
taked  who  employed  him,  in  order  to  let  in  the  declarations  of  that  person  as  the 
real  party.     Levy  v.  Pope,  Moo.  &  M.  410.*    So  he  may  prove  that  his  client  is 
in  possession  of  a  particular  docimient,  in  order  to  let  in  secondary  evidence  of  its 
contents.     Bevan  v.  Waters,  M.  &  M.  286."    So  to  prove  his  client's  handwriting, 
though  his  knowledge  was  obtained  from  witnessing  the  execution  of  the  bail-bond 
in  the  action;  *Hurd  v.  Moring,  1  C.  &  P.  372 ;»  Robson  v.  Kemp,  [*190] 
5  Esp.  52.(1)     So  where  an  attorney  is  present  when  his  client  is  sworn  to  an 
answer  in  chancery,  on  an  indictment  for  perjury,  he  will,  it  is  said,  be  a  good 
vitnesB  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  taking  of  the  oath,  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
secrecy  committed  to  him  by  his  client.     Bull.  N.  P.  214.     But  in  Watkinson's- 
case,  2  Str.  1122,  where  the  solicitor  on  a  similar  indictment  was  called  to  speak 
to  the  identity  of  the  defctidant's  person,  the  Chief  Justice  would  not  compel  him 
to  be  sworn,  "  Quwre  tamen  f"  says  the  reporter,  "  for  it  was  a  fact  within  his  own 
knowledge."     And  Lord  Brougham,  in  commenting  upon  this  case,  in  Greenough 
T.  Gaskell,  1  Myl.  &  K.  108,  observes,  that  the  putting  in  of  the  answer,  so  far 
from  being  a  secret,  was  in  its  very  nature  a  matter  of  publicity,  and  that  the  case 
emnot  be  considered  as  law  at  the  present  day. 

Where  a  communication  is  made  to  an  attorney,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Us  legal  opinion  and  advice,  but  in  order  to  procure  information  upon  a  point, 
vhich  might  be  as  well  obtained  from  an  unprofessional  person,  the  rule  as  to 
privilege  does  not  apply.  Thus  where  a  trader  asked  his  attorney  whether  he 
could  safely  attend  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  the  attorney  advised  him  to 
remain  at  his  office,  it  was  held  that  this  communication  was  not  privileged,  for 
that  it  was  made  by  the  attorney  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  character  merely 
of  agent  or  friend.  Bramwell  v.  Lucas,  2  B.  &  C.  745.®  The  exception  in  ques- 
tion is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  case.  In  ejectment  by  Mr.  Annesley 
a^nst  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  one  Gifford,  who  had  been  twenty  years  professionally 
employed  by  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  was  called  to  prove  a  conversation  which  he 
had  had  with  that  nobleman,  respecting  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Annesley  for 
Border,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Earl  privately  took  an  active  piurt  in 
the  prosecution,  in  order  that  Mr.  A.  might  be  hanged,  and  himself  freed  from 
kis  claims  to  the  estate.  The  court  admitted  the  evidence;  and  Bowes,  C.  B., 
after  stating  the  general  rule,  said,  <<  Does  it  foUow  from  thence  that  every  thing 
aid  by  a  client  to  his  attorney  falls  under  the  same  reason?  I  own  I  think  not: 
because  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  upon  the  client  to  trust  him  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  and  of  this  the  court  may  judge,  from  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation.    Nor  do  I  see  any  impropriety  in  supposing  the  same  person  to  be 


(1)  Hnaten  v.  Davis,  8  Teates,  4.  Johnson  t.  Daveme,  19  Johns.  184.  So  to  prove  the 
execution  of  a  deed,  and  that  it  is  in  his  possession  under  a  notice  to  produce  it ;  but  he  it 
Aot  eompeUable  to  produce  it,  nor  to  disclose  its  contents.  Brandt  v.  Klein,  17  Johns.  886. 
Jaekion  v.  M'Vey,  18  Id.  830.  See  Baker  v.  Arnold,  1  Caines,  258.  M'Tavish  v.  Dunning, 
Anthon's  N.  P.  C.  82.    Phelps  v.  Eiley,  8  Conn.  266.    Caniff  v.  Meyers,  16  Johns.  246. 

«  EoK.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xri.  98.  J  Id.  iii.  882.  k  Id.  xxii.  814. 

)ld.xxiL848.  »Id.zxiL801.  *Id.zi.426.  old.zL288. 
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interested  in  one  case  aa  an  attorney  and  agent,  and  in  another  as  a  oommon 
acquaintance.  In  the  first  case  the  court  will  not  permit  him,  thon^  willing,  to 
disclose  what  came  to  his  knowledge,  as  an  attorney,  hecause  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  that  trust,  which  the  law  supposes  to  be  necessary  between  him  and  his  employer; 
but  where  the  client  talks  to  him  at  large,  as  a  friend,  and  not  in  the  way  of 
his  profession,  the  court  is  not  under  the  same  obligation  to  guard  such  secrets, 
though  in  the  breast  of  an  attorney/'  Annesley  v.  Earl  of  Anglesea,  Trial  at 
the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireknd;  17  How.  St.  Tr.  1217,  1239; 
M'Nally,  Ev.  241. 

So  where,  in  the  Duchess  of  Elingston's  case,  20  How.  St.  Tr.  613,  the 
attorney  of  Lord  Bristol  was  called,  and  asked  what  passed  between  himself  and 
a  witness,  on  whom  he  had  called,  to  procure  him  to  attend  and  prove  the 
marriage ;  upon  his  demurring  to  the  question,  Lord  Mansfield  said  this  was  no 
secret  of  his  client,  but  a  collateral  fact,  viz.  what  the  witness  had  told  him  on 
[  *191  ]  the  application,  *and  he  was  directed  to  answer  the  question.  See  also 
Plunkett  T.  Cobbett,  5  Esp.  136,  post,  p.  195,  and  Sykes  v.  Dunbar,  2  Selw.  N. 
P.  1004,  post,  p.  190. 

WhiOU  maUen  are  not  privileged — aUomey  party  to  iran$action.'\  Another 
exception  to  the  rule  of  privileged  communications  is,  where  the  attorney  is  so  far 
himself  a  party  to  the  transaction,  that  the  communications  may  be  supposed  to 
be  made  to  him  in  that  character,  and  not  in  the  character  of  professional  adviser. 
Thus  where,  on  a  question  whether  there  had  been  usury  in  giving  a  bond,  the 
defendant  called  the  plaintiffs  attorney  to  prove  that  the  consideration  of  the  bond 
was  usurious;  on  this  being  objected  to.  Lord  Kenyon  said,  that  the  privilege 
did  not  extend  to  this  case,  for  that  where  the  attorney  is  as  it  were  a  party  to  the 
original  transaction,  thcU  does  not  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  character  of 
attorney,  and  that  he  is  liable  to  be  examined  the  same  as  any  other  person. 
Duffin  V.  Smith,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  108.  So  it  seems  that  every  one,  whether 
counsel,  attorney,  or  other  person,  is  bound  to  divulge  matters  communicated  with 
a  view  to  the  perpetration  of  a  crime.  It  has,  therefore,  been  held  in  Scotland, 
that  an  agent  who  would  otherwise  be  privileged,  may  be  compelled  to  swear  to 
his  client's  having  declared  his  purpose  to  commit  the  crime  to  him ;  or  that  he 
undertook  a  criminal  employment  by  his  desire,  as  in  the  case  of  forgery,  by 
fiJsifying  a  deed,  the  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  him  by  his  employer.  Alison, 
Prac.  Cr.  L.  S.  473.  The  fBCiA  of  the  following  case  appear  almost  to  bring  it 
within  the  above  rule,  but  the  decision  was  the  other  way.  In  a  proeecutioii 
for  the  forgery  of  a  promissory  note,  the  attorney  who  had  the  note  in  his  poesea* 
sion  refused  to  produce  it.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  consulted  by  the  prisoner 
on  the  note  in  question,  and  that  by  his  directions  he  had  commenced  an  action 
against  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was  forged.  The  attorney  was  not  employed 
for  the  prosecution,  and  a  demand  of  the  note  had  been  made  upon  him  by  the 
prisoner's  attcnmey.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  refused  to  make  an  order  upon  the 
attorney  to  produce  the  note,  or  to  give  a  copy  of  it  to  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  and 
a  true  biU  having  been  found,  he  likewise  held  that  the  attorney  was  not  bound 
to  produce  it  at  the  trial.  Smith's  case,  Derby  Sum.  Ass.  1822.  PhilL  Ev. 
182,  8th  ed. 

But  where,  on  an  indictment  for  forging  a  will,  an  attorney  employed  by  a 
party  to  put  out  money  on  mortgage,  was  applied  to  by  the  prisoner  to  procure 
him  money  on  mortgage,  and  the  prisoner  produced  a  forged  will  in  )»t>of  of  his 
title  to  certain  freehold  lands,  upon  the  security  of  which  the  attorney's  other 
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dint  adTMioed  the  money,  the  mortgage  deeds  being  prepared  by  the  attorney; 
nd  the  prisoner's  counsel  objected  to  the  attorney  being  examined,  and  cited 
Snith's  case,  sapra ;  Patteson,  J.,  said  he  thought  the  case  was  not  kw,  and 
Ikat  the  attorney  might  be  examined  to  show  what  was  the  transaction  between 
the  parties,  and  what  led  to  that  transaction,  but  said  he  would  reserve  the  point 
for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  if  he  should  afterwards  think  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  attorney  was  accordingly  examined,  and  produced  the  will,  which 
the  learned  judge  thought  he  was  bound  to  do.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty, 
bat  no  sentence  was  passed,  he  having  pleaded  guilty  to  another  indictment 
diarpng  the  transaction  as  a  false  pretence.     Avery's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  596.' 

♦  What  other  penans  care  privileged — grand  jurors,"]  It  does  not  appear  [  *192  ] 
to  be  completely  settled  whether  a  grand  juryman  is  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  evi« 
denoe  laid  before  the  grand  jury  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  Phill.  Ev.  893,  8th  ed. 
Loid  Kenyon  allowed  a  grand  juryman  to  be  called  to  prove  who  was  the  prose- 
cator  of  an  indictment,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  fisct,  the  disclosure  of  which 
did  not  infringe  upon  his  oath.     Sykes  v.  Dunbar,  2  Selw.  N.  P.  1004. 

In  a  recent  case  the  court  of  King's  Bench  refused  to  receive  an  affidavit  from 
a  grand  juryman  as  to  the  number  of  grand  jurors  who  concurred  in  finding  the 
UlL    Marsh's  case,  6  A.  &  E.  2d6.« 

So  where  a  grand  jury  returned  an  indictment  containing  ten  counts,  indorsed^ 
^  a  true  bill  on  both  counts,"  and  the  prisoner  pleaded  to  the  whole  ten  counts ; 
FuiesoD,  J.,  (the  grand  jurors  having  been  discharged)  would  not  allow  one  of 
tfaem  to  be  called  as  a  witness  to  explain  their  finding.  Cooke's  case,  8  C.  & 
P.  682.' 

Matters  hefore  grand  jury 7]  In  Watson's  case,  a  witness  was  questioned  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel  as  to  his  having  produced  and  read  a  certain  writing  before 
the  grand  jury.  On  this  being  objected  to,  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  "  he 
had  considerable  doubts  upon  the  subject :  he  remembered  a  case  in  which  a 
witness  was  questioned  as  to  what  passed  before  the  grand  jury,  and  though  it 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  impor^nce,  he  was  permitted  to  answer."  The 
question  was  not  repeated.  32  How.  St.  Tr.  107.  But  it  has  since  been  held, 
that  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  in  a  case  of  felony,  may  be  asked  on  cross- 
examination,  whether  he  has  not  stated  certain  fiicts  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
that  the  witness  is  bound  to  answer  the  question.  Oibson's  case,  Carr  &  M.  672.' 
See  also  Russell's  case,  Carr  &  M.  247.* 

According  to  an  old  case,  a  clerk  attending  before  the  grand  jury  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  reveal  what  was  given  in  evidence.  Trials  per  pais,  220 ;  12  Yin. 
Ah.  38;  Evidence  (B.  a.  5.)(1) 

What  other  perdons  privileged — judges  and  jurors.]     Where  a  bill  of  indict- 

(1)  See  Low's  case,  4  Greenl.  439.  A  grand  juror  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  that  a  wit- 
BMs  who  haa  been  examined  swore  diflferentlj  before  the  grand  jury.  Imlaj  v.  Rogers,  2 
Halst  347.  But  in  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution  one  of  the  grand  jury  who  returned 
the  bill  ignoramuB,  is  a  competent  witness  to  prove  who  the  prosecutor  was.  Huidehoper  t. 
Cotton,  8  Watts,  66.  The  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  cannot  be  called  upon  to  testiff 
lo  what  paasea  in  the  grand  jury  room.  Commonwealth  v.  TUden,  2  Stark.  Ev.  new  ad.  232, 
a  1.    M*Lettoii  t.  Richardson,  13  Mune,  82. 

f  Eac.  Cote.  Law  Reps,  xxxiv.  642.     <  Id.  xxxiii.  66.    » Id.  xxxiv.  686.    •  Id.  xU.  864. 

» Id.  xlL  189. 
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ment  was  preferred  for  perjury  committed  at  the  quarter  sesfdong,  and  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  examine  one  of  the  grand  jury  who  had  acted  as  chairman  at  such 
aessions ;  Patteson,  J.,  said,  <^  this  is  a  new  point,  but  I  should  advise  the  grand 
jury  not  to  examine  him.  He  is  the  president  of  a  court  of  record,  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  allow  such  an  examination,  as  the  judges  of  England  might  be 
called  upon  to  state  what  occurred  before  them  in  court."  Gazard's  case,  8  C. 
ft  P.  595.« 

It  is  howerer  no  exception  against  a  person's  giving  evidence,  either  for  or 
against  a  prisoner,  that  he  is  one  of  the  judges  appointed  to  try  him.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  46,  8.  17.  Bac.  Ab.  Evid.  (A.  2.)  In  Hacker's  case,  two  of  the  persons 
in  the  commission  for  the  trial,  came  off  the  bench  and  were  sworn,  and  gave 
evidence,  and  did  not  go  up  to  the  bench  again  during  his  triaL  Kel.  12; 
Sid.  153. 

A  juror  may  give  evidence  of  any  fact  material  to  be  communicated  in  the 
course  of  a  trial,  but  then  he  must  be  sworn,  ante,  p.  129 ;  3  Com.  375.  In  a 
criminal  prosecution  the  jury  may  use  that  general  knowledge  which  any  man  may 
bring  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  indictment  without  being  sworn,  but  if  any  one 
[  *193  ]  of  the  jurors  has  *a  particular  knowledge  on  the  subject  arising  from 
being  in  the  trade ;  as  for  instance,  as  to  the  value  of  a  watch  in  a  case  where  it 
is  essential  to  prove  what  it  is  worth ;  he  ought  to  be  sworn  and  examined  as  a 
witness.     Rossor's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  648.^ 

WJuit  other  matters  are  privileged — disdosvres  by  tn/ormerSy  dec,"]  Another 
class  of  privileged  communications  are  those  disclosures  which  are  made  by  in- 
formers, or  persons  employed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  government,  the  magistracy, 
or  the  police,  with  the  object  of  detecting  and  punishing  offenders.  The  general 
rule  on  this  subject  is  thus  laid  down  by  Eyre,  C.  J.  <<  It  is  perfectly  right  that 
all  opportunities  should  be  given  to  discuss  the  truth  of  the  evidence  given  against 
a  prisoner;  but  there  is  a  rule,  which  has  universally  obtained  on  account  of  its 
importance  to  the  public  for  the  detection  of  crimes,  that  those  persons  who  are 
the  channel  by  means  of  which  that  detection  is  made,  should  not  be  unnecessa- 
rily disclosed ;  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  investigation 
of  the  truth  of  the  case,  that  the  name  of  the  person  should  be  disclosed,  I  should 
be  very  ilnwilling  to  stop  it ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  within  the 
ordinary  course  to  do  it,  or  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  in  the  present  case. 
Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  808. 


tf 


What  matters  are  privileged — disclosures  by  in/ormerSy  &c, — to  ir^bm.]  It 
is  not  of  course  every  communication  made  by  an  informer,  to  any  person  to  whom 
he  thinks  fit  to  make  it,  that  is  privileged  from  being  inquired  into,  but  those  only 
which  are  made  to  persons  standing  in  a  certain  situation,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
legal  investigation  or  state  inquiry.  Communications  made  to  government 
respecting  treasonable  matters  are  privileged,  and  a  communication  to  a  member 
of  government,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  conmiunication  to  government  itself;  and  that 
person  cannot  be  asked  whether  he  has  conveyed  the  information  to  government. 
Watson's  case,  2  Stark,  N.  P.  C.  136.^  So  a  person  employed  by  an  officer  of  the 
executive  government,  to  collect  information  at  a  meeting,  supposed  to  be  held 
for  treasonable  purposes,  was  not  allowed  to  disclose  the  name  of  his  employer,  or 

•  Eof.  Com.  Law  Bept.  xxxiv.  542.  «  Id.  xzzU.  67a  ^  Id.  ilL  288. 
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the  nature  dT  the  oonnectioii  between  them.     Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  753 ; 
Wttaon's  caae,  Gume/s  Rep.  159,  32  How.  St.  Tr.  100. 

The  protection  extends  to  all  eommunications  made  to  officers  of  justice,  or  to 
persons  who  form  links  in  the  chain  bj  which  the  information  is  conveyed  to  offi. 
eos  of  justice.  A  witness,  who  had  given  information,  admitted  on  a  trial  for 
U^  treason,  that  he  had  communicated  what  he  knew  to  a  friend,  who  had 
advised  him  to  make  a  disclosure  to  another  person.  He  was  asked  whether 
that  friend  was  a  magistrate,  and  on  his  answering  in  the  negative,  he  was  asked 
vho  was  the  friend  ?  It  was  objected,  that  the  person  by  whose  advice  the  infor- 
mation  was  given  to  one  standing  in  the  situation  of  magistrate,  was  in  f&ct  the 
informer,  and  that  his  name  could  not  be  disclosed.  The  judges  differed.  E^tc, 
C.  J.,  Hotham,  B.  and  Grose,  J.,  thought  the  question  objectionable ;  Macdonald, 
C.  B.,  and  Bnller,  J.,  were  of  opinion  it  should  be  admitted.  £yre,  C.  J.  said, 
'*  Those  questions  which  tend  to  the  discovery  of  the  channels  by  *which  [  *194  ] 
the  disclosure  was  made  to  the  officers  of  justice,  are  not  permitted  to  be  asked. 
Such  matters  cannot  be  disclosed,  upon  the  general  principle  of  the  convenience 
of  public  justice.  It  is  no  more  competent  to  ask  who  the  person  was  that  advised 
&e  witness  to  make  a  disclosure,  than  it  is  to  ask  to  whom  he  made  the  disclo- 
mre  in  consequence  of  that  advice;  or  than  it  is  to  ask  any  other  question 
respecting  the  channel  of  information,  or  what  was  done  under  it.''  Hotham,  B., 
add,  that  the  disclosure  was  made  under  a  persuasion,  that  through  the  friend  it 
would  be  conveyed  to  a  magistrate,  and  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  a 
disclosure  to  the  magistrate  himself,  and  to  a  friend  «to  communicate  it  to  him. 
Macdonald,  C.  B.,  said,  that  if  he  were  satisfied  that  the  friend  was  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication,  he  should  agree  that  the  rule  applied,  but  that  not  being 
connected  either  with  the  magistracy  or  the  executive  government,  the  case  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  fall  within  the  rule;  and  the  opinion  of  Buller,  J.  was 
fimnded  on  the  same  reason.     Hardy's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  811. 


What  mcUters  are  privileged — official  communications.']  Upon  the  same  prin- 
dple  it  has  been  held,  that  communications  between  the  governor  and  law 
officers  of  a  colony,  Wyatt  v.  Gore,  Holt,  N.  P.  C.  299,*  between  the  governor  of 
t  colony  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  Anderson  v.  Hamilton,  2  Br.  &  Bingh. 
156,7  between  a  governor  of  a  colony  and  a  military  officer,  Cooke  v.  Mpxwell,  2 
Stark,  183,'  are  privileged.  In  the  latter  case  the  communication  was  in  writing, 
and  Bay  ley,  J.,  said,  « if  the  document  cannot  on  principles  of  public  policy  be 
read  in  evidence,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  was  not  in  existence,  and  you 
nuy  prove,  not  the  contents  of  the  instrument,  but  that  what  was  done  by  the 
orders  of  the  defendant." 

But  where  the  information  has  been  given,  not  to  the  government,  or  to  any 
person  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  nor  to  any  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  conveyed  to  such  person,  a  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  attending 
it  may  be  required.  See  the  opinion  of  Macdonald,  C.  B.,  and  Buller,  J.,  Hardy's 
ease,  supra. 

So  communications,  though  made  to  official  persons,  are  not  privileged  so  as  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence,  where  they  are  not  made  in  the  discharge  of 
any  public  duty;  as,  for  instance,  a  letter  from  a  private  individual  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  postmaster  general,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  guard  of  a  mail. 
Bkke  T.  Pilfold,  1  Moo.  &  R.  198. 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Repi.  iiL  111.  f  Id.  vi.  49,  n.  >  Id.  iu.  806. 
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WTujU  mcUten  art  privileged — matters  of  itaU.]  Matters  oommimicated  con- 
fidentially, in  furtherance  of  the  administration  of  jostioe,  are,  as  it  has  been  stated, 
privileged  from  disclosure,  and  upon  the  same  ground,  matters  of  state,  as  official 
communications  between  different  members  or  officers  of  government,  receive  it 
like  protection.(l)  Some  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  already  mentioned;  ante, 
p.  193.  So,  where  on  a  trial  for  high  treason,  Lord  Grenville  was  called  upon 
to  produce  a  letter,  intercepted  at  the  post-office,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have 
come  to  his  hands,  it  was  ruled  that  he  could  not  be  required  to  produce  it,  for 
that  secrets  of  state  were  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  confi- 
dential subjects.  Ca^e  cited  by  Lord  EUenborough,  Anderson  v.  Hamilton,  2  Br. 
[  *195  ]  &  Bingh.  157,(n)*  *What  passes  in  parliament  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner privileged.  Thus  on  a  trial  for  libel  upon  Mr.  Plunkett,  a  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  the  speaker  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  being  called  and 
asked,  whether  he  had  heard  Mr.  Plunkett  deliver  his  sentiments  in  parliament 
on  matters  of  a  public  nature ;  Lord  EUenborough  said  that  the  speaker  was  war- 
ranted in  refusing  to  disclose  what  had  taken  place  in  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons.  He  mu/ht  disclose  what  passed  there,  and,  if  he  thought  fit  to  do  sc^ 
he  should  receive  it  as  evidence.  As  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Plunkett  having  spoken 
in  parliament,  or  taken  any  part  in  the  debate  he  was  bound  to  answer.  Th&t 
was  a /act  containing  no  improper  disclosure  of  any  matter.  Plunkett  v.  Gobbetfc, 
6  Esp.  136;  29  How.  St.  Tr.  71,  72,  S.  C.  On  the  same  ground,  viz.  that  tlie 
interests  of  the  state  are  concerned,  an  officer  of  the  Tower  of  London  was  nH 
allowed  to  prove  that  a  plan  of  the  tower,  produced  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  was 
accurate.     Watson's  case,  2  Stark,  N.  P.  C.  148.*(2) 

The  two  following  cases,  however,  are  at  variance  with  the  rule  above  stated. 
Upon  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford,  the  confidential  advice  given  by  that  nobleman 
to  the  king,  at  the  council  table,  was  allowed  to  be  disclosed,  and  given  in  evidence 
against  him.  Strafford's  case,  1  St.  Tr.  723,  fo.  ed.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
seven  bishops,  4  St.  Tr.  346,  fo.  ed.,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  council  was  compelled 
to  state  what  passed  at  the  council-board,  and  even  what  the  king  himself  said, 
although  the  counsel  for  the  crown  objected  to  it.  However,  in  Sayer's  case, 
6  St.  Tr.  288,  fo.  ed.,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered,  that  minutes  taken  before 
the  privy  council  were  not  to  be  divulged,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  the 
present  day  the  practice  adopted  in  the  case  of  Lord  Strafford  and  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  would  be  overruled,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence| 
and  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

WTujU  matters  are  privileged — where  oath  o/ojffiee  has  been  taken  not  to  divulge,^ 
Where,  for  revenue  or  other  purposes,  an  oath  of  office  has  been  taken  not  to 
divulge  matters  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  party  in  hb  official  capa- 

(1)  The  officer  who  apprehended  the  prisoner  is  not  bound  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  pep- 
ton  n'om  whom  he  received  the  information  which  led  to  the  prisoner's  apprehension.  Thf 
U.  States  Y.  Moses,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  126.  But  a  police  officer  will  be  compelled  to  answer 
at  the  instance  of  the  Commonwealth.     Mina's  case,  Pamph.  p.  9. 

In  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  larceny,  a  witness  fh>m  whom  tiie  party  is  charged  to  have 
been  stolen,  is  not  bound  to  disclose  the  names  of  persons  in  his  employment,  who  gave  thff 
information  which  induced  him  to  take  measures  for  the  detection  of  the  person  indicted. 
State  y.  Saper,  16  Maine,  298. 

^  (2)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  not  bound  to  disclose  any  official  confidential  commniiiea* 
tions.  But  the  fact  whether  a  commission  has  been  in  his  office  or  not,  he  ia  bound  to  ifia^ 
close.  Marbury  y.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  142.  See  1  Burr's  Trial,  180.  Gray  v.  Pentland, 
2  Serg.  &  JKawle,  28. 

•Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  vi.  49,  n.  ^  Id.  ill.  288. 
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dijy  he  will  not  be  allowed,  where  the  interests  of  juBtice  are  conoemed,  to  with- 
Ud  his  testimoii  J.  Thus,  where  the  clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  the  property 
tu  being  called  to  produce  the  books  containing  the  appointment  of  a  party  as 
aoUeetoTy  objected  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  sworn  not  to  disclose  any  thing 
he  ihoald  learn  in  his  capacity  of  clerk,  Lord  Ellenborongh  clearly  thought  that 
tke  oath  contained  an  implied  exception  of  the  eyidence  to  be  given  in  a  court  of 
futiotj  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  subpcena.  He  added  that  the  witness  must  pn^ 
dofle  the  books,  and  answer  all  questions  respecting  the  collection  of  the  tax,  as  if 
M  sach  oath  had  been  administered  to  him.     Lee  q.  t.  t.  Birrell,  3  Campb.  337. 
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The  8  ft  9  Vict,  c  113.]  By  this  statute  (E.  &  I.)  for  facilitating  the  admis- 
BoOy  in  eyidence  of  certain  official  and  other  documents,  it  is  enacted  (s.  1,)  <<thai 
wheneTer  bj  any  act  now  in  force,  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force,  any  certificate, 
official  or  public  document,  or  document  or  proceeding  of  any  joint  stock,  or  other 
eompany,  or  any  certificated  oopy  of  any  document,  bye-law,  entry  in  any  register 
or  other  book,  or  of  any  other  proceeding,  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence  of  any 
particular  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  before  any  legal  tribunal,  or  either  house  of 
IMrliament,  or  any  committee  of  either  house,  or  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  the 
nme  shall  respectively  be  admitted  in  evidence,  provided  they  respectively  purport 
to  be  flealed  or  impressed  with  a  stamp,  or  sealed  and  signed,  or  signed  alone,  as 
required,  or  impressed  with  a  stamp  and  signed,  as  directed  by  the  respective  acts 
made  or  to  be  hereafter  made,  without  any  proof  of  the  seal  or  stamp,  where  a  seal 
or  stamp  ia  neoeamy,  or  of  the  signature,  or  of  the  official  character  of  the  person 
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appearing  to  have  signed  the  same,  and  without  any  further  proof  thereof  in 
[  *197  1  *every  case  in  which  the  original  record  could  have  been  received  in  evi- 
dence. ^ 

By  s.  2,  ^'  All  courts,  judges,  justices,  masters  in  chancery,  masters  of  courts, 
commissioners  judicially  acting,  and  other  judicial  officers,  shall  henceforth  take 
judicial  notice  of  the  signature  of  any  of  the  equity  or  common  law  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster,  provided  such  signature  be  attached  or  appended 
to  any  decree,  order,  certificate,  or  other  judicial  or  official  documenf." 

By  s.  8,  <' All  copies  of  private  and.  local,  and  personal  acts  of  parliament,  not 
public  acts,  if  purporting  to  be  printed  by  the  Queen's  printers,  and  all  copies  of 
the  journals  of  either  house  of  parliament,  and  of  royal  proclamations,  purporting  to  be 
printed  by  the  printers  to  the  crown,  or  by  the  printers  to  either  house  of  parliament, 
or  by  any  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  thereof  by  all  courts, 
judges,  justices,  and  others^  without  any  proof  being  given  that  such  copies  were 
fio  printed." 

Sec.  4,  aft<jr  enacting  (see  post.  Forgery)  that  persons  who  forge  such  seals, 
stamps,  or  signatures  as  above-mentioned,  or  who  print  any  private  acts  or  journals 
of  parliament  with  false  purport,  are  guilty  of  felony,  further  provides,  <<thai 
whenever  such  document  as  before  mentioned  shall  have  been  received  in  evidence 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  the  court,  judge,  commissioner,  or  other  person  officiating 
judicially  who  shall  have  admitted  the  same,  shall,  on  the  request  of  any  party 
against  whom  the  same  is  so  received,  be  authorized  at  its,  or  at  his  own  discretion, 
to  direct  that  the  same  shall  be  impounded,  and  be  kept  in  the  custody  of  some 
officer  of  the  court,  or  othei*  proper  person,  until  further  order  touching  the  same 
shall  be  given,  either  by  such  court,  or  the  court  to  which  such  master  or  other 
officer  belonged,  or  by  the  person  or  persons  who  constituted  such  court,  or  by 
some  one  of  the  equity  or  common  law  judges  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster^ 
on  application  being  made  for  that  purpose." 

Proof  of  acts  of  Parlmmenty  cj^c]  The  courts  will  take  notice  of  public  acts  of 
'parliament  without  their  being  specially  proved,  but  previously  to  the  above  statute, 
private  acts  of  parliament  must  have  been  proved  by  a  copy  examined  with  the 
parliament  roll,  B.  N.  P.  225,  unless  the  mode  of  proof  were  provided  for  by  the 
act.(l)  Where  there  was  a  clause  in  the  act,  declaring  that  it  should  be  taken  to 
be  a  public  act,  and  should  be  taken  notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  &c.,  without 
being  specially  pleaded,  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  a  copy  examined  with  the 
roll,  or  a  copy  printed  by  the  king's  printer,  but  it  stood  upon  the  same  footing  as 
a  public  act.  Beaumont  v.  Mountain,  10  Bingh.  404;*  Woodward  v.  Cotton,  4 
Tyr.  689;  1  C.  M.  &  R.  44;  see  also  Forman  v.  Dawes,  Carr.  &  M.  127.*  If  for 
other  purposes,  however,  as  with  regard  to  the  recital  of  facts  contained  in  it,  such 
a  clause  did  not  give  the  statute  the  effect  of  a  public  act.  Brett  v.  Beales^  Moo. 
&  M.  421.« 

A  private  act  may  contain  clauses  of  a  public  nature,  and  then  the  act,  as  fitr  as 

*—  ■■■■■■■■  . I 

(1)  1  Stark,  on  Er.  19G,  n.  2.     Ibid.  n.  1.     New  ed. 

The  public  seal  of  a  state,  affixed  to  the  exemplifioation  of  a  law,  proTes  itself.  Bobinson  et 
al.  T.  Gilman,  20  Maine,  299. 

A  copy  of  the  laws  published  annually  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  is  evidence  of 
the  statutes  contained  in  it,  whether  they  be  public  or  private.  Gray  v.  The  Monongahela 
I^av.  Co.  2  Watts  &  Serg.  156. 

The  written  laws  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  cannot  be  proved  here  by  parol  evidence. 
But  the  printed  statute  books  purporting  to  be  published  by  authority  are  primd  fade  •▼!•• 
draoe  hare  of  the  statutes  they  contain.    Comparit  v.  Jernigan  et  aL  6  Blaokl  876. 

•  £]if .  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxv.  188.  ^  Id.  xli.  76.  •  Id.  xziL  8ii. 
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these  dausea  are  concerned,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  act.  Thus  a  olanae 
leliting  to  a  public  highway,  occuring  in  a  priyate  inclosure  act,  was  held  by 
Hoht)yd,  J.,  to  be  provable  in  the  same  way  as  a  public  act.  Utterby's  case,  2 
Hull.  Et.  610,  9th  ed. 

*By  the  41  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  s.  9,  the  statutes  of  England  and  (since  the  [  '*'198] 
toioin  with  Scotland)  of  Great  Britain,  printed  by  the  king's  printer,  shall  be  received 
fts  conclasive  evidence  of  the  statutes  enacted  prior  to  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Ireland;  and  in  like 
manner  the  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  made  in  the  parliament 
of  the  same,  printed  by  the  king's  printer,  shall  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  prior  to  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Great  Britain. 

Formerly  the  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons  must  have  been  proved  by 
examined  copies.  (1)  Lord  Melville's  case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  683;  Lord  G.  Gordon's 
cue,  2  IX)agl.  593 ;  but  now  see  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  113,  ante,  p.  197. 

Proof  of  recordsJ^  Where  there  is  a  plea  of  ntd  txel  record,  the  record  is  proved 
bj  its  production,  if  it  be  a  record  of  the  same  court,  Tidd.  Pr.  801;  if  of  an  inferior 
court  by  the  tenor  of  the  record,  certified  under  a  writ  of  certiorari,  issued  by  the 
luperior  court;  if  of  a  concurrent  superior  court,  by  the  tenor  certified  under  a  writ 
(^certiorari  issued  out  of  chancery,  and  transmitted  thence  by  miitimus.  Id. 

Where  nui  tid  record  is  not  pleaded,  a  judgment  is  proved  either  by  an  exempli^ 
fication  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  or  by  an  examined  copy.  Such  exemplifications 
under  the  seal  of  a  public  court  in  this  country,  are  evidence  without  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  seal.  Tooker  v.  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Sayer,  297.  But  the  seal 
of  a  foreign  court  must  be  proved  to  be  genuine.     Henry  v.  Adey,  3  East,  221. 

A  record  is  not  complete  until  delivered  into  court  in  parchment.  Thus  the 
minutes  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  sessions,  in  his  minute  book,  are  neither 
a  record  nor  in  the  nature  of  a  record  so  as  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  as  proof  of  the 
names  of  the  justices  in  attendance.  Bellamy's  case.  By.  &  Moo.  172.^  And 
where,  to  prove  an  indictment  for  felony  found  by  the  grand  jury,  the  indictment 
itself,  (which  was  in  another  court)  indorsed  «  a  true  bill,"  was  produced  by  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  together  with  the  minute  book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sessionS| 
at  which  the  indictment  was  found,  the  court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  in  order 
to  prove  the  indictment,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  record  regularly  drawn  up^ 
and  that  it  should  be  proved  by  an  examined  copy.  Smith's  case,  8  B  &  C.  341.^ 
Cooke  V.  Maxwell,  2  Stark.  183.'  So  an  allegation  that  the  grand  jury  at  sessions 
found  a  true  bill,  is  not  proved  by  the  production  of  the  bill  itself  with  an  indorsement 
upon  ^t,  but  a  record  regularly  made  up  must  be  produced.  Porter  v.  Cooper^ 
6  C.  &  P.  354 ;«  4  Tyr.  456;  1  C.  M.  &  R.  388,  S.  C.  So  it  has  been  ruled,  onan 
indictment  for  perjury,  that  in  order  to  prove  that  an  appeal  came  on  to  be  heard 
at  sessions,  it  must  be  shown  that  a  record  was  regularly  made  up  on  parchment. 
Ward's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  366;  and  see  Reg.  v.  The  Lihabitants  of  Pembridge,  Carr. 
k  M.  157.  A  plea  of  aiUre/ois  convict,  in  like  manner,  must  be  proved  by  the 
record  regularly  made  up;  and  the  indictment  with  the  finding  of  the  jury  indorsed 
upon  it  by  the  proper  officer  is  not  sufficient.  Bowman's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  101.^ 
But  in  Tooke's  case,  25  How.  St.  Tr.  446,  the  minutes  of  the  court  were  received 
to  prove  the  acquittal  of  Hardy.     This  case  is  distinguished  by  "^Lord  [  '*'199  ] 

(1)  i  Stark,  on  Ev.  new  ed.  n.  1. 
'  Eof.  C.  L.  Reps.  zzL  40.    •  Id.  xr.  282.    ad.iiL806.    ffId.zzT.  486.    ^Id^zzr.  80a 


Tenterden  from  the  faregoingy  on  the  gromid  that  the  matter  proved  hj  the  mhratet 
occurred  hefore  the  mme  cowrie  sittmg  under  the  same  oommisrion^  8  B.  ft  C. 
843.^  So  a  judgment  in  paper  signed  by  the  master  is  not  evidence,  for  it  is  not 
yet  become  permanent.  B.  N.  P.  228.  Godefroy  v.  Jay,  1  M.  &  P.  236  ;^  8  C.  &  P. 
192,^  S.  C.  In  one  case  the  minutes  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  of  London  were 
allowed  to  be  read  as  evidence  of  the  proceedings  there,  the  court  assigning  as  a 
reason  for  not  insisting  rigidly  upon  the  record  being  made  up,  that  it  was  an  inferior 
jurisdiction.     Fisher  v.  Lane,  2  W.  BL  834;  8  B.  &  C.  342.>(1) 

The  mode  of  examination  usually  adopted,  is  for  the  person  who  is  afterwards  to 
prove  it,  to  examine  the  copy  while  another  person  reads  the  original,  and  this  has 
been  held  sufficient.  Reid  v.  Margison,  1  Campb.  469 ;  Gyles  v.  Hill,  id.  471(n). 
It  must  appear  that  the  original  came  from  the  proper  place  of  deposit,  or  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  officer,  in  whose  custody  the  records  are  kept.  Adamthwaite  v. 
gynge,  1  Stark.  183  ;■  4  Campb.  672,  S.  C. 

Where  a  record  is  lost,  an  old  copy  has  been  allowed  to  be  given  in  evidencCi 
without  proof  of  its  being  a  true  copy.     Anon.  1  Ventr.  256 ;  B.  N.  P.  228. 

With  respect  to  the  proof  of  records  before  courts  of  criminal  justice,  as  where 
a  prisoner  pleads  autrefois  a€quit  to  an  indictment,  he  may  remove  the  record  by 
certiorari  into  chancery,  and  have  it  exemplified ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  usual 
practice  for  the  clerk  of  assize  or  clerk  of  the  peace  to  make  up  the  record  without 
writ,  or  to  attend  with  it  at  the  trial.  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  806,(n.) ;  Phill.  Ev.  622, 
8th  ed. 

Proa/ by  office  oopieSj  and.  copies  by  authorized  officers,  ci^c.]  An  office  copy  is 
not  evidence  of  the  original,  if  the  latter  be  in  another  court.  Thus  office  copies 
of  depositions  in  chancery  are  evidence  in  chancery,  but  not  at  common  law,  without 
examination  with  the  roU.  B.  N.  P.  229 ;  5  M.  &  S.  38.  In  a  court  of  common 
law,  an  office  copy  has  been  held  sufficient  in  the  same  court,  and  in  the  same 
cause.  Denn  v.  Fulford,  2  Burr.  1179.  And  so  it  seems  that  an  issue  out  of 
chancery  may  be  considered  as  a  proceeding  in  that  court,  and  an  office  copy  would 
probably  be  held  evidence  there.  See  Highfield  v.  Peake,  Moo.  &  Mai.  111.' 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  distinguishing  between  the  effect  of  office  oopies 
in  different  causes  in  the  same  court,  the  principle  of  the  admissibility  being,  that 
the  court  will  give  credit  to  the  acts  of  its  own  officers ;  and  accordingly  it  was 
held  in  one  case,  that  an  office  copy  made  in  another  cause  in  the  same  court  waa 
admissible.     Wightwick  v.  Banks,  Forrest,  154. 

Where  there  is  a  known  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  out  copies  which 
form  part  of  the  title  of  the  parties  receiving  them,  and  whose  duty  is  not  performed 
till  the  copy  is  delivered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chirograph  of  a  fine,  and  the  inrol- 
ment  of  a  deed,  such  copies  are  evidence,  without  proof  of  examination  with  the 
originals.     See  Appleton  v.  Lord  Braybrooke,  6  M.  &  S.  87. 

By  the  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  82,  the  offices  of  chirographer,  &c.,  are  abolished,  but 
the  copies,  &c.,  made  by  the  officer  of  the  C.  P.  now  substituted,  are  by  sect.  4 
made  as  available  in  evidence  as  they  would  by  law  have  been,  if  made  by  the 
former  officers. 

[  *200  ]     The  certificate  of  the  inrolment  of  a  deed  pursuant  to  the  statute  is  *a 
record,  and  cannot  be  averred  against.     Hopper's  case,  3  Price,  495.     A  copy  of 

(1)  1  Starkie  on  Et.  new  ed.  190,  n.  1. 

1  Eng.  Com.  L.  Beps.  xt.  232.    i  Id.  xrii.  177.    » ic|.  xiv.  266.    i  Id.  xt.  288.    *  Id.  ii.  848. 

-  Id.  xxiL  264. 
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t  judgment  purporting  to  be  examined  by  the  clerk  of  ihe  treasury,  (who  ia  not 
intinflted  to  make  copies)  is  not  admiaaible  without  proof  of  examination  with  the 
oiigiiuJ.    B.  N.  P.  229. 

A  judge's  order  may  be  proved  by  the  production  of  the  order  itself,  or  by  an 
office  copy  of  the  rule  by  which  it  has  been  made  a  rule  of  court.  Hill  t.  Halford| 
4  Cunpb.  17. 

Qflke  copies  of  rules  of  court,  being  made  out  by  officers  of  the  court  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  are  sufficient  evidence  without  being  proved  to  have  been 
examined.  Selby  v.  Harris,  1  Ld.  Eaym.  745 ;  Duncan  v.  Scott,  1  Campb.  102. 
And  printed  copies  of  the  rules  of  a  court  for  the  direction  of  its  officers,  printed 
by  the  directi^m  of  the  court,  are  evidence  without  examination  with  the  original. 
Binoe  v.  Bobson,  Moo.  &  M.  294.* 

Copies  of  records,  in  the  custody  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  under  the  1  ft  2 
Tict  c.  94,  purporting  to  be  sealed  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  record  offioOj 
ire,  by  s.  13,  made  evidence  without  further  proof. 

As  to  the  rejection  of  copies  of  accounts  returned  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Madias 
to  the  Q.  B.,  see  Reg.  v.  Douglas,  1  C.  &  K.  670.P 

As  to  office  copies  being  rejected  for  containing  abbreviations^  see  Beg.  v. 
Christian,  Garr.  &  M.  888.<i 

IVoo/o/tnqutntions,'^  Inquisitions  |>08<  mortem  and  other  private  offices  cannot 
be  read  in  evidence  without  proof  of  the  commission  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
imlees,  as  it  seems,  the  inquisition  be  old  (Yin.  Ab.  Ev.  A.  b.  42 ;)  but  in  cases  of 
more  general  concern,  as  the  minister's  return  to  the  commission  in  Henry  the 
Eil^th's  time,  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  livings,  the  commission  is  a  thing  of 
inch  public  notoriety  that  it  requires  no  proof.  Per  Hardw.  C,  in  Sir  H.  Smith- 
ion's  case,  B.  N.  P.  228.  An  ancient  extent  of  crown  lands,  found  in  the  proper 
office,  and  purporting  to  have  been  taken  by  a  steward  of  the  king's  lands,  and 
following  the  directions  of  the  statute  4  Ed.  1,  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  taken 
under  a  competent  authority,  though  the  commission  cannot  be  found.  Bowe  v. 
^Brenton^  8  B.  &  C.  747.' 

Proof  of  verd{cU.'\  The  mode  of  proving  a  verdict  depends  upon  the  purpose 
tor  which  it  is  produced.  (1)  Where  it  is  offered  in  evidence,  merely  to  prove  thai 
ineh  a  cause  came  on  for  trial,  the  jpostea  with  the  verdict  indorsed  is  sufficient. 
Pitton  T.  Walter,  1  Str.  162.  So  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  an  account  of  what  a 
wiftnefls,  who  is  since  dead,  swore  at  the  trial.  Per  Pratt,  C.  J.,  Id.  So  upon  an 
indictment  for  perjury,  committed  by  a  witness  in  a  cause,  the  pottea,  with  a 
minvite  by  the  officer,  of  the  verdict  having  been  given,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  cause  came  on  for  trial.  Browne's  case.  Moo.  &  M.  315.*  But  wiUiout  such 
minute,  the  nisi  prius  record  is  no  evidence  of  the  case  having  come  on  for  trial. 
Per  Lord  Tenterden,  Id.  In  London  and  Westminster,  it  is  not  the  practice  for 
tlie  officer  to  indorse  the  pottea  itself  as  in  the  country,  but  the  minute  is  indorsed 
on  the  jury  pannel.     Id. 

But  where  it  is  necessary  to  prove  not  merely  that  a  trial  was  held,  but  that  a 


«^!> 


Ridgely  et  al.  v.  Speneer,  2  Binn.  70.    Biohardson's  Lessee  v.  Parson's,  1  Har.  k  J. 

Green  ▼.  Stone,  ibid.  405.    Mahony  r.  Ashton,  4  Har.  k  M*Heii.  295.    Bogan  v. 

Keanedj,  1  Orerton,  94.    Donaldson  t.  Jode,  4  Bibb,  60.    Hinch  v.  Carratt,  1  dmsi.  Bep. 
471.    Fetter  v.  MnUiner,  2  Johns.  181. 

•  lag.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxU.  811.    Hd.xlTa.670.    <Id.iU.214.    'Id.  xt.886.    •Id.Mdi.819. 
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yerdict  was  g^en^  it  most  be  shown  tliat  tlie  Terdict  lias  *beak  entered 
npon  the  record,  and  that  judgment  thereupon  has  also  been  entered  on  record^  for 

otherwise  it  would  not  appear  that  the  verdict  had  not  been  set  aside  or  judgment 
arrested.  Fisher  v.  Kitehenham,  Willes,  368 ;  Pitton  v.  Walter,  1  Str.  162 ;  B. 
N.  P.  243.  In  one  case,  indeed,  Abbott,  J.,  admitted  the  postea  as  evidence  of 
the  amount  recovered  by  the  verdict ;  Foster  v.  Compton,  2  Stark.  364  ;*  and  Lord 
Kenyon  also  ruled  that  it  was  sufficient  proof  to  support  a  plea  of  set-off,  to  the 
extent  of  the  verdict ;  Garland  v.  Schoones,  2  £sp.  648 ;  but  these  decisions  appear 
to  be  questionable. 

An  allegation  in  an  indictment  for  perjury  that  judgment  was  '^  entered  up''  in  an 
action,  is  proved  by  the  production  of  the  book  firom  the  judgment  office^  in  which 
the  incipitur  is  entered.     Gordon's  case,  Carr.  k  M.  410.'* 

Where  an  indictment  for  perjury  against  A.  alleged  that  B.  was  convicted  on  an 
indictment  for  perjury,  upon  the  trial  of  which  the  perjury  in  question  was  alleged 
to  have  been  committed,  and  it  appeared  by  the  record,  when  produced,  that  B.  had 
been  convicted,  but  the  judgment  against  him  had  been  reversed  upon  error,  after 
the  finding  of  the  present  indictment ;  it  was  held  that  the  record  produced  sup- 
ported the  indictment.     Meck's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  513.^ 

Where  a  writ,  is  only  inducement  to  the  action,  the  taking  out  the  writ  may 
be  proved  without  any  copy  of  it,  because,  possibly  it  might  not  be  returned, 
and  then  it  is  no  record ;  but  where  the  writ  itself  is  the  gist  of  the  action,  a  copy 
of  the  writ  on  record  must  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  record. 
B.  N.  P.  234. 

Pn>of  of  affidavitz  made  in  caiues."]  In  what  manner  an  affidavit  filed  in  the 
course  of  a  cause  is  to  be  proved,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  settled.  In  an  action 
for  a  malicious  prosecution,  an  examined  copy  has  been  admitted.  Crook  v. 
Bowling,  3  Dougl.  72,^  but  see  Rees  v.  Bowen,  M'Cl.  &  Y.  383.  A  distinction 
has  been  taken  between  cases  where  the  copy  is  required  to  be  proved  in  a  civil 
suit,  and  where  it  forms  the  foundation  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  as  upon  an  in- 
dictment for  perjury.  In  James's  case,  1  Show.  327 ;  Carth.  220,  S.  C,  the  de-' 
fendant  was  convicted  of  perjury  upon  proof  of  a  copy  of  an  affidavit;  it  was 
urged  that  it  was  only  a  copy,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  that  it  had  been  made 
by  the  defendant ;  but  it  appearing  that  it  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  defendant 
in  the  course  of  the  cause,  the  court  held  it  sufficient.  This  case  was  however 
doubted  in  Crook  v.  Dowling,  3  Dougl.  77,'  where  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  on  in- 
dictments for  perjury  he  thought  the  original  should  be  produced.  Buller,  J.,  also 
observed  that  wherever  identity  is  in  question,  the  original  must  be  poroduced. 
Id.  77.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  proof  of  answers  in 
chancery  upon  indictments  for  perjury.  Vide  post,  p.  202.  It  may  be  doubted 
how  far  the  distinction  in  question  has  any  foundation  in  principle,  the  rules  of 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  proof  of  documents  being  the  same  in  civil  and  in 
eriminal  cases,  and  the  corisequences  of  the  evidence  not  being  a  correct  test  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence. 

Proof  of  proceedings  in  equity, "^  A  bill  or  answer  in  chancery,  when  produced 
in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such  proceedings  have  taken  place,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  admissions  made  by  the  defendant  in  his  answer, 
[  *202  ]  may  be  proved  either  by  production  *  of  ^e  original  bill,  or  answer,  or  by 
an  examined  copy,  with  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  parties.     Hennel  v.  Lyon, 

t  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  iU.  ZSL    •  Id.  xH.  226.     «  Id.  xxxviii.  201.     ^  id.  zxtL  88.    *  Id 
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1 6.  ft  A.  182 ;  Ewer  y.  Ambrose,  4  B.  &  C.  25.T  But  a  distinction  is  taken  where 
tiie  answer  is  offered  in  evidence  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  as  upon  an  indictment  for 
perjury,  in  which  case  it  has  been  said  to  be  necessary,  that  the  answer  itself  should 
be  produced,  and  positive  proof  given  by  a  witness  acquainted  with  him,  that  the 
defendant  was  sworn  to  it.  Chambers  v.  Robinson^  B.  N.  P.  239 ;  Lady  Dartmouth 
r.  Roberts,  16  East,  340.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  answer  was  sworn  by  the  de« 
fendant,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  his  signature  to  it,  and  that  of  the  master  in  chanceiy 
before  whom  it  purports  to  be  sworn.  Benson's  case,  2  Campb.  508 ;  Morris's  case, 
B.  N.  P.  239 ;  2  Burr.  1189,  S.  C. 

A  decree  in  chancery  may  be  proved  by  an  exemplification,  or  by  an  examined 
eopy,  or  by  a  decretal  order  in  paper,  with  proof  of  the  bill  and  answer,  or  without 
nch  proof,  if  the  bill  and  answer  be  recited  in  the  decretal  order.  (1)  B.  N.  P.  244. 
Com.  Dig.  Testm.  (C.  1.)  With  regard  to  the  proof  of  the  previous  proceedings^ 
the  correct  rule  appears  to  be,  that  where  a  party  intends  to  avail  himself  of  the 
contents  of  a  decree,  and  not  merely  to  prove  an  extrinsic  collateral  fact,  (as  that  a 
decree  was  made  by  the  court,)  he  ought  regularly  to  give  in  evidence  the  proceedings 
on  which  the  decree  is  founded.  Phill.  Ev.  619,  8th  ed.  See  Blower  v.  HoUis, 
3Tyr.  361;1C.  &M.  393. 
As  to  the  admissibility  of  decrees  in  equity,  see  6  M.  &  W.  234. 

* 
Proof  of  rf!ppo«/iV>n«.]  The  depositions  of  witnesses,  who  are  since  dead,  may, 
when  admissible,  be  proved  by  the  judge's  notes,  or  by  notes  taken  by  any  other 
person  who  can  swear  to  their  accuracy,  or  the  former  evidence  may  be  proved  by 
my  person  who  will  swear  from  his  memory  to  its  having  been  given.  Per  Mans- 
field, C.  J.,  Mayor  of  Doncaster  v.  Day,  3  Taunt.  262.  Where  a  witness  called 
to  ^ve  such  evidence  cannot  prove  the  words,  biit  only  the  effect  of  them,  he  is 
inadmissible.  Lord  Palmerston's  case,  cited  4  T.  E.  290 ;  Ennis  v.  Dennisthome, 
Hull.  Ev.  354,  8th  ed. 

This  it  is  conceived  can  only  mean  at  the  furthest,  that  he  must  be  able  to  speak  to 
the  identical  words  of  the  former  witness  when  it  is  essential  that  the  very  identical 
.words  should  be  known.     Ibid.     See  post.  Perjury, 

Where  depositions  in  chancery  are  offered  in  evidence,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  a  fact  admitted  in  them,  or  of  contradicting  a  witness,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pve  evidence  of  the  bill  and  answer.  Phill.  Ev.  629,  8th  ed.  But  where  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  they  were  made  in  the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  as  upon 
an  indictment  for  perjury  in  the  deponent,  proof  of  the  bill  and  answer  will  be 
leqoired  .Where  the  suit  is  so  ancient  that  no  bill  or  answer  can  be  found,  the  deposi- 
ti(Hi8  may  be  read  without  proof  of  them.  Depositions  taken  by  the  command  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  upon  petition  without  bill  and  answer,  were  upon  a  solemn  hearing 
in  dianoery  allowed  to  be  read.  Lord  Hunsden  v.  Lady  Arundell,  Hob.  112,  B.  N. 
P.  240.  So  depositions  taken  in  1686,  were  allowed  to  be  read  without  such  proof; 
Byam  v.  Booth;  2  Price,  234 ;  and  answers  to  old  interrogatories,  (exhibited  1  Eliz.) 
liive  been  read  upon  proof  that  the  interrogatories  were  searched  for  and  not  found. 
Bowe  T.  Brenton,  8  B.  &  C.  765."  But  in  general  depositions  taken  upon  interro- 
gatories under  a  ^commission,  cannot  be  read  without  proof  of  the  commis-  [  ^203  ] 
aon.    Bayley  v.  Wylie,  6  Esp.  85. 

Proof  of  proceedingz  in  hankruptcyJ]     Formerly  proceedings  on  commissions  of 


(1)  Barbour  v.  Watts,  2  Marsh.  298. 
y  Sog.  Com.  Law  Reps.  x.  270.  »  Id.  xt.  885. 
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Vankrapt  vere  prored,  either  by  producing  the  proceedings  ihemflelYes  duly 
enrolled,  (6  Qeo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  96,)  or  where  the  original  instmment  was  filed  in  the 
office,  or  was  officially  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
copies  duly  signed  and  attested.  (6  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  97.)  Now  by  the  1  &  2  Wm. 
4,  c.  114,  8.  1,  the  records  of  all  commissions  of  bankrupt,  and  of  all  proceedings 
under  the  same  theretofore  entered  of  record  under  the  6  €leo.  4,  c.  16^  or  any 
other  act,  are  removed  into  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  (established  by  the  1  &  2 
Wm.  4,  c.  56,  and  constituted  a  court  of  record,)  and  are  to  be  kept  as  reocnrds 
of  that  court;  and  by  the  1  &  2  Wm.  4,  c.  114,  s.  9,  all  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  copies  thereof,  purporting  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  that  court,  and 
all  fiats  and  proceedings  entered  of  record  before  the  passing  of  that  act,  with 
the  certificate  thereon,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  person  appointed  to  enter 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  or  his  deputy,  shall  be  received  as  evidence.  And  by 
the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  25,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  witness  deposing  to 
the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  trading,  or  act  of  bankruptcy,  under  any  fiat  in 
banb*uptcy,  his  deposition  purporting  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  court  of 
bankruptcy,  or  a  copy  thereof  purporting  to  be  so  sealed,  shall  be  receivable  in 
evidence  of  the  matters  therein  contained.  And  by  s.  22,  a  copy  of  a  declaration 
of  insolvency,  purporting  to  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  bankruptcy,  or  his 
clerk,  as  a  true  copy,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  of  such  declaration  having  been 
filed.  Also  by  the  7  &  8  Yict.  c.  96,  s.  37,  any  petition  for  protection  from  process 
under  that  act,  and  any  proceeding  in  the  matter  of  such  petition,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  a  commissioner  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  or  a  copy  of  such  petition  or 
other  proceeding  purporting  to  be  so  signed,  shall  in  all  oases  be  receivable  in  evi- 
dence of  such  proceeding. 

Proof  of  proceedings  of  the  insolvent  courts,"]  By  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  s. 
46,  a  copy  of  the  order  of  assignment  of  the  insolvent's  property  to  the  provisional 
assignee,  and  of  the  appointment  of  the  assignees  of  the  estate  and  effects,  made 
upon  parchment,  purporting  to  have  the  certificate  of  the  provisional  assigneCi 
or  his  deputy  appointed  for  that  purpose,  endorsed  upon  it,  and  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  court,  is  evidence  of  such  order  and  appointment  and  of  the  title  of  the 
assignees  in  all  courts  and  places. 

By  s.  105,  a  copy  of  the  petition,  schedule,  order  of  adjudication,  and  other 
orders  and  proceedings  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  officer  having  the  custody 
of  them,  or  his  deputy,  certifying  the  same  to  be  a  true  copy,  and  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  court,  is  admissible  in  evidence  in  the  same  manner.  And  by  the 
6  &  6  Vict.  c.  116,  s.  11,  the  like  evidence  of  the  appointment  of  assignees  under 
that  act  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  to  prove  such  appointments  as  is  received  by 
the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  bankrupts.  By  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  37,  a 
petition  for  protection  from  process,  and  any  proceeding  in  the  matter  of  it,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy,  or  copies  thereof,  are 
[  ^04  ]  receivable  in  evidence  of  such  proceedings  having  ^taken  place.  By  s.  28, 
of  the  small  debts'  act,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  127,  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  made 
applicable  to  the  latter  statute. 

The  provisions  of  the  foregoing  acts  do  not  take  away  the  right  to  produce  the 
original  proceedings  in  evidence.  Northam  v.  Latouche,  4  C  .&  P.  140.*  See  also 
Jackson  v.  Thompson,  2  Q.  B.  887  ;»>  Doe  d.  PhiUips  v.  Evans,  Carr.  &  M.  450. 

Proof  of  judgments  and  proceedings  of  inferior  courts,]     The  judgments  and 
•  Eng.  Com.  Law  R«p8.  xix.  814.  ^  Id.  zlii.  962. 
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proeeediDgs  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  may  bo  proved  by  the  minute  book 
ID  which  the  proceedings  are  entered,  as  in  the  case  of  a  judgment  in  the  county 
eoart  Chandler  v.  Boberts,  Peake,  Ev.  80,  5th  ed.  So  an  examined  copy  of 
the  minutes  will  be  suiGBcient.     Fer  Holt,  C.  J.,  Comb.  337 ;  12  Vin.  Ab.  Evid. 

A.  pL  26. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  court  are  not  entered  in  the  books,  they  may 
be  proved  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  by  some  person  conversant  with  the  tact. 
See  Dyson  v.  Wood,  8  B.  &  C.  451,  453.«(1) 

IVoqf  of  prchaUs  and  letters  of  administration.'^  The  probate  of  a  will  is 
proved  by  the  production  of  the  instrument  itself;  and  proof  of  the  seal  of  the 
eonrt  is  not  necessary.  In  order  to  prove  the  title  of  the  executor  to  personal 
property,  the  probate  must  be  given  in  evidence;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
will  itself.  Hnney  v.  Pinney,  8  B.  &  C.  335."^  When  the  probate  is  lost  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  grant  a  second  probate,  but  only  an 
exemplification,  which  will  be  evidence  of  the  proving  of  the  will.  Shepherd  v. 
Shorthose,  1  Str.  412.  To  prove  the  probate  revoked,  an  entry  of  the  revocation 
in  the  book  of  the  Prerogative  Court  is  good  evidence.  Bamsbotham's  case,  1 
Leich,  30  (ft.),  3d  ed. 

Administration  is  proved  by  the  production  of  the  letters  of  administration 
gnnted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.     Kempton  v.  Cross,  Bep.  Temp.  Hardw.  108. 

B.  N.  P.  246.  So  the  original  book  of  acts  of  that  court  directing  the  granting 
the  letters  is  evidence.  B.  JN*.  P.  246.  And  an  examined  copy  of  such  act  book  is 
ibo  evidence.     Davis  v.  Williams,  13  East,  232. 

Proof  of  foreign  2aio<.]  The  written  law  of  a  foreign  state  must  be  proved  by 
t  copy  of  the  law  properly  authenticated.  Boehtlinck  v.  Schneider,  3  Esp.  58 ; 
degg  v.  Levy,  3  Camp.  166.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  copy  should 
lave  been  examined  with  the  original.  See  cases  post,  tit.  Bigamy,  The 
unwritten  law  of  a  foreign  state  (having  first  been  ascertained  to  be  part  of  the 
onwritten  law  by  witnesses  professedly  conversant  with  the  law  of  the  state)  may 
be  proved  by  the  parol  evidence  of  witnesses  possessing  competent  legal  skilL 
Miliar  y.  Heinrick,  3  Camp.  155. 

The  witness  to  prove  a  foreign  law  must  be  a  person  peritus  virttUe  officii^  or 
nrtMie  profeisionii,  A  Boman  Catholic  bishop,  who  held  in  this  country  the  office 
of  a  coadjutor  to  a  vicar  apostolic,  and  as  such  was  authorized  to  decide  on  cases 
a&cted  by  the  law  of  Bome,  was  therefore  held,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  be  a 
witness  admisdble  to  prove  the  law  of  Bome  as  to  marriage.  Sussex  Peerage 
ease,  11  Cla.  &  Fin.  85;  1  C.  &  K.  213.*  Such  a  witness  may  refer  to  foreign 
law-books  to  refresh  his  memory  or  to  correct  or  confirm  his  opinion,  but  the  law 
itself  must  be  taken  from  his  evidence. 

*A  judgment  duly  verified  by  a  seal  proved  to  be  that  of  the  foreign  [  ^05  ] 
eonrt,  is  presumed  to  be  regular  and  agreeable  to  the  foreign  law,  until  the  contrary 
is  shown.     Alivon  v.  Fumival,  4  Tyr.  757 ;  1  C,  M.  &  B.  277. 

I\'oof  of  pMic  hooJa  and  docuinenU.']     Wherever  the  contents  of  a  public 

•  ■ 

(1)  Proceedings  in  oitil  suits  before  justices  of  the  peace  are  within  the  role,  and  sworn 
copies  are  evidence.    Wel^  v.  Crawford,  14  Serg.  &  Rawle,  440. 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  x.  149.  ^  Id.  xt.  230.  •  Id.  xlviL  213. 
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book  or  doooment  are  admissible  in  eyidence,  as  sochi  eiamined  oopies  are  like* 
wise  evidenoe,  as  in  the  case  of  registers  of  marriages,  deaths,  ftc.(l)  Vide  post. 
Thus  an  examined  copy  of  an  order  in  oonncil  is  sufficient,  without  the  produc- 
tion of  the  council  books  themselves.  Eyre  v.  Palsgrave,  2  Gampb.  606.  So 
copies  of  the  transfer  books  of  the  East  India  Company ;  Anon.  2  Dougl.  608 
(n.) ;  and  of  the  Bank  of  England;  Marsh  v.  Collnett,  1  Esp.  655;  Bretton  v. 
Cope,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  30 ;  of  a  bank  note  filed  at  the  bank ;  Mann  v.  Gary, 
Salk,  155;  so  the  books  of  commissioners  of  land-tax;  King's  case,  2  T.  R. 
234 ;  or  of  excise ;  Fuller  v.  Fetch,  Carth.  346 ;  or  of  a  poll-book  at  elections ; 
Mead  v.  Robinson,  Willes,  424.  In  one  case  the  copy  of  an  agreement  contained 
in  one  of  the  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (which  cannot  be  removed)  was 
allowed  to  be  read  in  evidence.     Bownes  v.  Moreman,  Bunb.  189 ;  2  Gwill.  659. 

The  books  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet  prisons,  when  they  are  admissibley 
are  not  such  public  documents  that  a  copy  of  them  may  be  given  in  evidence,  for 
they  are  not  kept  by  any  public  authority.     Salte  v.  Thomas,  3  B  &  P.  190. 

Corporation  books  may  be  given  in  evidence,  as  public  books,  when  they  have 
been  kept  as  such,  the  entries  having  been  made  by  the  proper  officer,  or  by  a 
third  person,  in  his  sickness  or  absence.  Mothcrsell's  case,  1  Str.  98.  But  a 
book  containing  minutes  of  corporation  proceedings,  kept  by  a  person  not  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  and  not  kept  as  a  public  book,  is  inadmissible.  Id.  An 
examined  copy  of  a  corporate  book  is  evidence.  Brocas  v.  Mayor  of  Jjcmdoaj  1 
Str.  308 ;  Gwyn's  case,  1  Str.  401.(2) 

It  is  not  settled  whether  the  attesting  witness  of  a  corporation  deed  need  be 
called ;  Doe  v.  Chambers,  4  A.  &  E.  410 ;'  or  whether  such  a  deed  proves  itself 
after  thirty  years.     Rex  v.  Bathwick,  2  B.  &  Ad.  648. « 

Inspection  of  corporation  books  and  other  public  writings  is  granted  in  civil 
actions,  but  not  in  criminal  cases,  where  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  a 
defendant  furnish  evidence  to  criminate  himself.  Heydon's  case,  1  W.  Bl.  351 ; 
PumeU's  case,  Id.  37 ;  1  Willes,  239 ;  2  Str.  1210. 

Proof  of  public  reguters.^  Public  registers,  as  of  births,  marriages,  or  deaths, 
are  proved  either  by  the  production  of  the  register  itself  or  of  an  examined  copy. 
B.  N.  P.  247.  Parol  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  register  has  been  admitted ; 
yet  the  propriety  of  such  evidence,  says  Buller,  may  well  be  doubted,  because  it 
is  not  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  is  capable  of.  B.  N.  P.  247.  A 
copy  of  a  record  or  of  a  public  book  is  not,  in  fact,  secondary  evidence ;  and 
therefore  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  appears  to  be  correct.  A  register 
is  only  one  mode  of  proof  of  the  fact  which  it  records,  and  the  fact  may  be  proved 
[  *206  ]  without  producing  the  *register,  by  the  evidence  of  persons  who  were 
present.     Thus,  upon  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  it  was  held  sufficient  to  prove 

(1)  Official  books  and  papers  must  be  proted  by  producing  an  exemplified  copy  ttom  the 

g roper  office ;  or  if  circumstances  require  that  the  originals  should  be  producHMl,  they  must 
e  brought  from  the  office  and  terified  by  the  officer  who  has  the  keeping  of  them,  or  his  derk, 
or  some  one  specially  anthorixed  by  him  for  that  purpose.  They  cannot  be  verified  by  one 
who  has  no  connection  with  the  office,  but  who  happens  to  know  them.  Uackenbory  v. 
Carlisle,  1  WatU  &  Serg.  888. 

(2)  Owing  T.  Speed,  6  Wheat  420.  They  are  eyidence  in  disputes  between  its  members, 
but  not  against  strangers.  Commonwealth  t.  Woelper  et  al,  8  Serg.  &  Rawle,  29.  Jack- 
son y.  Walsh,  8  Johns.  226.  Must  be  kept  by  the  proper  officer.  Highlands  Turnpike  Co. 
T.  M^Keen,  10  Johns.  164. 

'  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxxi.  99.  f  Id.  xxii.  162. 
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ikb  mamage,  by  the  evidenoe  of  a  person  who  was  present  at  it,  without  pi^oving 
Ae  registration,  license,  or  hanns.(l)     Alison's  case,  Russ.  &  Rj.  109.*^ 

In  proving  a  register,  some  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  parties  must  He  given, 
Mbj  proof  of  the  handwriting,  for*  which  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  the 
■bBcribing  witnesses.  Per  Lord  Mansfield,  Birt  v.  Barlow,  1  Dougl.  174.  The 
ideatify  is  usoall  j  established  by  calling  the  minister,  clerk,  or  some  other  person 
fiio  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

By  the  d2  Geo.  3,  c.  146  (which  is  stilL  in  force  for  the  registration  of  Births 
ad  burials  by  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England),  it  is  provided  that  verified 
copies  shall  be  annually  sent  to  the  registrar  of  the  diocese.  It  seems  that  such 
ivified  copies  being  public  documents,  are  evidence  as  well  as  the  originals,  and 
Mjbe  proved  by  examined  copies.  Per  Alderson,  B.,  Walker  v.  Beauchamp,  6 
tkF.  552.^  But  is  otherwise  of  the  returns  enjoined  by  the  canons  of  1608, 
vkieh  can  only  be  used  as  secondary  evidence.     8.  C. 

Bj  the  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  86,  s.  38,  for  registering  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in 
l^and,  certified  copies  of  entries  purporting  to  be  sealed  or  stamped  with  the 
ml  of  the  office  of  the  registrar  general,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  birth,  death,  or 
Honiage  to  which  they  relate,  without  further  proof  of  such  entries. 

By  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  92,  certain  non-parochial  registers  of  births,  marriages, 
■id  deaths,  transferred  to  the  general  register  office,  or  certified  extracts  therefrom, 
are  made  admissible  in  evidence ;  but  in  criminal  cases  the  original  registers  must 
(by  %.  17)  be  produced. 

As  to  marriage  registers  in  Ireland,  see  the  7  &  8  Yict.  c.  81. 

For  the  act  amending  the  law  of  marriages,  see  post.  Bigamy, 

Proof  of  ancient  documenUj  terriers,  <fec.]  In  many  cases,  ancient  documents 
are  admitted  in  evidence,  to  establish  fiicts  which,  had  they  been  recently  made, 
they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  prove.  These  documents  prove  themselves, 
pfOTided  it  appear  that  they  are  produced  out  of  the  proper  custody.  The  proper 
repository  of  ecclesiastical  terriers  or  maps  is  the  registry  of  the  bishop  or  arch- 
fkaeon  of  the  diocese.  Atkins  v.  Hatton,  2  Anst.  387;  Potts  v.  Durant,  3 
Anstr.  795.  On  an  issue  to  try  the  boundaries  of  two  parishes,  an  old  terrier  or 
■ap  of  their  limits,  drawn  in  an  inartificial  manner,  brought  from  a  box  of  old 
papers  relating  to  the  parish,  in  the  possession  of  the  representatives  of  the  rector, 
vaa  rejected,  not  being  signed  by  any  person  bearing  a  public  character  on  office 
ii  the  parish.     Earl  v.  Lewis,  4  Esp.  3. 

So  also  with  regard  to  private  ancient  documents,  it  must  appear  that  they  came 
from  the  custody  of  some  perHon  connected  with  the  property.  Thus,  where  upon 
aa  issue  to  try  a  right  of  common,  an  old  grant  to  a  priory,  brought  from  the  Cot- 
tooian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  was  offered  in  evidenoe,  it  was  rejected  by 
Lawrence,  J.,  the  possession  of  it  not  being  sufficiently  accounted  for  nor  connected 
with  any  one  who  had  an  interest  in  the  land.  Swinnerton  v.  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
3  Taunt.  91.  So  a  grant  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  contained  in  an  ancient 
KB.,  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  entitled  Secretum  Ahbatis,  was  rejected, 
as  not  coming  from  *i!tie  proper  repository.  Mitchell  v  Rabbets,  cited  Id.  ['*'207] 
See  also  Barber's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  434.J 


(1)  Lessee  of  Hyam  v.  Edwards,  1  Dall.  2.  Stoever  v.  Lessee  of  Whitman,  6  Bino.  416. 
Jicoekf  ▼.  Gilliam,  2  Murphy,  47.  HunUey  v.  Comstock,  2  Root,  99.  Jackaon  v.  Boneham, 
15  Johns.  226.     Sumner  v.  Sebee,  8  Oreenl.  228. 

»  1  Eng.  C.  C.  IW.  »  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxt.  689.  i  Id.  xlTiL  484. 
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Pfoof  of  aeaZs.]  Where  necessary,  a  seal  most  be  prored  by  some  0110 
acquainted  with  it,  but  it  is  not  requisite  to  call  a  witness  who  saw  it  affixed 
Moises  V.  Thornton,  8  T.  R.  307.  Some  seals,  as  that  of  London,  require  no 
proof.  Doe  v.  Mason,  1  Esp.  53.  So  the  seal  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  other  superior  courts,  ante,  p.  198.  But  the  seal  of  a  foreign  court  must  be 
shown  to  be  genuine.  Henry  y.  Adcy,  3  East.  221.  So  of  the  bank  of  England. 
Semb.  Doe  y.  Chambers,  4  A.  &  E.  410.^  So  of  the  apothecaries'  company, 
Chadwick  y.  Bunning,  R.  k  Moo.  306J(1) 

For  the  proyisions  of  the  8  &  9  Yict.  c.  113,  dispensing  with  proof  of  the  seals 
of  corporations,  joint  stock  or  other  companies,  see  ante,  p.  196. 

Although  the  seal  need  not  be  shown  to  be  affixed  by  the  proper  person,  yet  the 
deed  may  be  inyalidated  by  proof  of  the  seal  being  affixed  by  a  stranger,  or  without 
proper  authority.     Clarke  y.  Imperial  Gas  Co.,  4  B.  &  Ad.  315."* 

Proof  of  private  documenta—attenttng  witness.'^  The  execution  of  a  priyate 
document,  which  has  been  attested  by  a  witness  subscribing  it,  must  be  preyed 
by  calling  that  witness,  although  the  document  may  not  be  such  as  by  law  is 
required  to  haye  the  attestation  of  a  witness.  Thus,  if  a  warrant  of  distress  has 
been  attested,  the  attesting  witness  must  be  produced.  Higgs  y.  Dixon,  2  Stark. 
180.'  And  eyen  where  the  defendant  himself  was  proyed  to  haye  admitted  the 
e  cecution,  in  answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery,  this  was  held  insufficient,  without  calling 
the  attesting  witness.  Call  y.  Dunning,  4  East,  53.  See  also  Abbott  y.  Plumbe, 
1  Dougl.  217. 

Proof  of  private  documents — attesting  witness — when  proof  waived.!  Where 
the  attesting  witness  is  dead ;  Anon.  12  Mod.  607 ;  or  blind ;  Wood  y.  Drury, 
1  Lord  Raym.  734 )  Pedley  y.  Paige,  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  258 ;  or  insane ;  Cuerie  y. 
Child,  3  Camp.  283 ;  or  infamous ;  (but  now  see  the  6  and  7  Yict.  c.  85,  b.  1, 
ante,  p.  134 ;)  Jones  y.  Mason,  2  Str.  833 ;  or  absent  in  a  foreign  country,  or  not 
amenable  to  the  process  of  the  superior  courts;  Prince  y.  Blackburn,  2  East^  252; 
as  in  Ireland ;  Hodnett  y.  Foreman,  1  Stark,  90  f  or  where  he  cannot  be  found, 
after  diligent  inquiry;  Cunliffi)  y.  Sefton,  2  East.  183;  in  all  these  cases  eyidenoe 
of  the  attesting  witness's  handwriting  is  admissible.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry,  see  Rose.  Dig.  Ey.  N.  P.  88,  4th  and^5th  ed.(2) 

(1)  The  seal  of  a  priyate  corporation  must  be  proved.  Den  y.  Vreelandt,  2  Halat  852. 
Leaxure  t.  Hillegas,  7  Serg.  &  Rawle,  818.  Foster  t.  Shaw,  ibid.  150.  Jackaon  y.  Pratt, 
10  Johns.  881. 

(2)  Upon  the  subject  of  proof  by  attesting  witnesses,  see  1  Stark,  on  £y.  new  ed.  820,  and 
notes. 

In  order  to  proye  the  execntion  of  a  paper  by  secondary  eyidenoe,  it  is  only  neoesiaiy  for 
the  party  to  show  that  he  has  i^^glected  nothing  which  afforded  a  reasonable  hope  of  procuring 
the  testimony  of  the  subscribing  witness.     Conrad  y.  Farrow,  6  Watts,  586. 

The  absence  of  a  witness  ft'om  the  State,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  admissibility  of  aaeondary 
testimony,  has  the  same  effect  as  his  death.     Allen  y.  Borghaos,  8  Watts,  77. 

When  there  is  other  proof  that  witness  is  dead  or  absent,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  ont  a 
aubpoona.     Clark  y.  Boyd,  2  Ohio,  69. 

In  the  absence  of  the  instrumental  witness,  or  of  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the  witnesses 
and  parties,  the  next  best  eyidence  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  parties.  Bingwood  t. 
Bethlehem.  1  Green,  221. 

The  confession  of  a  party  that  he  executed  a  paper,  has  been  held  not  to  bt  stoondary  to 
proof  of  handwriting.    Conrad  y.  Farrow,  5  Watts,  586. 

In  order  to  proye  an  attested  deed,  the  subscribing  witness  must  be  called  if  within  the 
reach  of  process,  and  in  a  situation  to  be  sworn ;  and  neiUier  the  testimony  of  the  party  to 

k  £ng.  C.  L  Reps,  xxxii.  99.     >  Id.  zxU.  447.    »  Id.  xxiy.  64.    >  Id.  iii.  804.     »  Id.  ii.  809. 
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Some  eridenoe  must  alao  be  given  in  these  cases  of  the  identity  of  the  executing 
futj;  and  although  there  are  cases  to  the  contrary,  it  is  now  held  that  mere 
identity  of  name  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  party.  Whitelock  v. 
MugraTe,  1  Crom.  k  Mee.  511;  3  Tyr.  541,  S.  C. 

The  illneaa  of  a  witness,  although  he  lies  without  hope  of  recovery,  is  no  soffi- 
oent  ground  for  letting  in  evidence  of  his  handwriting.  Harrison  v.  Blades,  3 
Campb.  &47. 

Formerly  where  a  witness  was  interested  at  the  time  of  his  attenting  an  xnstru' 
maUy  it  was  the  same  as  if  it  were  unattested,  and  the  execution  must  have 
been  proved  by  evidence  of  the  handwriting  of  the  party  executing.  Swire  v. 
Bell,  5  Tr.  371.  But  a  party,  who,  with  '*'a  knowledge  of  the  interest,  [  '*'208  ] 
bd  requested  the  witness  to  attest,  could  not  afterwards  object  to  him  on  the 
ground  of  interest.  Honeywood  v.  Peacock,  3  Campb.  196.  Where  a  witness 
became  interested  after  the  aMestation,  in  general,  proof  of  his  handwriting  was 
admiBsibley  as  where  he  became  administrator.  Godfrey  v.  Norris,  1  Str.  34 ;  2 
East.  183.  But  in  some  cases,  as  of  a  witness  becoming  partner,  it  was  held 
otherwise.  HoviU  v.  Stephenson,  5  Bingh.  493. ^  But  now,  however,  a  witness 
IB  no  longer  incompetent  on  the  ground  of  interest,  see  ante,  p.  134. 

Where  the  name  of  a  fictitious  witness  is  inserted )  Fasset  v.  Brown,  Peake, 
23 ;  or  where  the  attesting  witness  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  execution ;  Talbot 
T.  Hodgson,  7  Taunt.  251  ^'i  Fitzgerald  v.  Elsee,  2  Campb.  635;  evidence  of  the 
handwriting  of  the  party  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  execution.  So  where  an  attesting 
witness  subscribes  his  name  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  parties. 
M<Craw  V.  Gentry,  3  Campb.  232. 

Where  there  are  two  attesting  witnesses,  and  one  of  them  cannot  be  produced, 
being  dead,  &c.,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  his  handwriting,  but  the  other  witness 
must  be  called.     Cunlifie  v.  Sefton,  2  East,  183 ;  M^Graw  v.  Gentry,  3  Campb. 

the  inftniment,  nor  his  admissions  out  of  court,  can  be  received  as  a  substitute.  Hollenback 
T.  Fleming,  6  Hill,  803. 

If  a  so^ribing  witness  to  a  bond  be  interested  at  the  time  of  attestation,  and  dead  at  the 
tiBe  of  trial,  evidence  of  his  handwriting  is  not  admissible  to  prove  the  execution  of  the 
bond.    Amherst  Bank  v.  Boot,  2  Metcalf,  622. 

Where  it  appeared  that  the  eubscribing  witness  to  a  bond  had  been  clerk  of  the  county 
ceart  of  a  large,  papulous  and  wealthy  countj,  and  had  been  dead  only  twenty- five  years,  it 
was  held  not  to  be  sufficient  for  admitting  testimony  of  the  obligor's  handwriting,  to  show,  by 
one  witness  only,  that  he  did  not  know  the  subscribing  wi tress's  handwriting  and  did  not 
know  of  any  person  who  had  such  knowledge.  M*£inder  v.  Littlejohn,  1  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law 
Bep.  M. 

Where  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  an  instrument  reside  without  the  limits  of  the  State,  it  is 
lot  neeessarj  to  produce  their  testimony.     Emery  v.  Twombly,  17  Maine,  65. 

If  the  attesting  witness  to  a  promissory  note  be  called  and  does  not  prove  the  handwriting 
of  the  name  to  be  his,  it  is  competent  to  prove  it  by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses.  Quimby 
T.  Bossell,  16  Maine,  470. 

Where  aa  instrument  is  read  in  eridence  on  proof  merely  of  the  handwriting  of  a  deceased 
ittetting  witness,  the  adverse  party  may  give  evidence  of  the  witness's  bad  character  at  the 
tise  of  attesting,  or  show  his  subsequent  declarations  that  the  instrument  was  a  forgery.  So, 
the  entries  ot  ft  clerk,  when  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  his  oath,  may  be  impeached  by 
proof  of  bis  bad  character  for  honesty.     Losee  v.  Losee,  2  Hill,  609. 

lilt  ftfi*  of  Jackson  v.  Phillips,  (9  Cowen,  94,)  so  far  as  it  holds  that  one  who  affixes  his 
atae  to  an  instrument  after  its  execution,  without  being  requested,  is  a  good  subscribing 
vitoesi,  disApproveci*     Hullenbaek  v.  Fleming,  6  Hill,  808. 

^rtwf  ot  the  handwriting  of  deceased  subscribing  witnesses  to  a  deed  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
diaee  of  its  execution  to  entitle  it  to  be  read  to  the  jury,  where  the  deed  on  its  face  exoitea 
Mtpidon  of  f^ud.     Brown  v.  Kimball,  25  Wend.  259. 

»  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xt.  516.  4  Id.  ii.  91. 
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232.    Bnt  if  neither  can  be  produced,  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  one  only  is 
sufficient.     Adam  v.  Kerr,  1  B.  &  P.  860. 

Proof  of 'private  documents — evidence  of  Jtandwriiing.'^  Where  a  party  cannot 
sign  his  name,  but  makes  his  mark,  that  mark  may  be  proved  by  a  person  who 
has  seen  him  make  the  mark,  and  is  acquainted  with  it.  Per  Tindal,  G.  J.,  Aa»t- 
tanter,  George  v.  Surry,  Moo.  &  M.  516.'  Where  a  witness  had  seen  the  party 
execute  a  bail-bond,  but  had  never  seen  him  write  his  name  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, and  stated  that  the  signature  to  the  bond  produced,  was  like  the  hand- 
writing which  he  saw  subscribed,  but  that  he  had  no  belief  on  the  subject,  this  was 
held  to  be  evidence  of  the  handwriting  to  go  to  the  jury.  Oarrells  v.  Alexander, 
4  Esp.  37.  But  it  is  otherwise  where  the  witness  has  only  seen  the  party  write 
his  name  once,  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  witness  competent  to 
give  evidence  in  the  suit.  Stranger  v.  Searle,  1  Esp.  14.  Where  the  witness 
stated  that  he  had  only  seen  the  party  upon  one  occasion  sign  his  name  to  an 
instrument  to  which  he  was  attesting  witness,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  handwriting,  without  inspecting  that  other  instrument,  his  evi- 
dence was  held  inadmissible.  Filliter  v.  Minchin,  Mann.  Index,  131.  In  another 
case,  under  similar  circumstances,  Dallas,  J.,  allowed  a  witness  to  refiresh  his 
memory,  by  referring  to  the  original  document,  which  he  had  formerly  seen  signed. 
Burr  V.  Harper,  Holt,  N.  P.  C.  420.*  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  witness  has  seen  the 
party  write  his  surname  only.  Lewis  v.  Sapio,  Moo.  &  Mai.  39,^  overruling  Powell 
V.  Ford,  2  Stark.  164.« 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  proof  of  handwriting,  that  the  witness  should  have 
seen  the  party  write.  There  are  various  other  modes  in  which  he  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  handwriting.  (1)  Thus  where  a  witness  for  the  defendant 
stated  that  he  had  never  seen  the  person  in  question  write,  but  that  his  name  was 
subscribed  to  an  affidavit  which  had  been  used  by  the  plaintiff,  and  that  he  had 
examined  that  signature,  so  as  to  form  an  opinion  which  enabled  him  to  say  he 
[  '''209  ]  believed  '''the  handwriting  in  question  was  genuine,  this  was  held  by 
Parke,  J.,  to  be  sufficient.  Smith  v.  Stainsbury,  5  C.  &  P.  196.^  So  where  letters 
are  sent  directed  to  a  particular  person,  and  on  particular  business,  and  an  answer 
is  received  in  due  course,  a  fair  inference  arises  that  the  answer  was  sent  by  the 
person  whose  handwriting  it  purports  to  be.  Per  Lord  Kenyon,  Cary  v.  Pitt, 
Peake,  Ev.  App.  86.  And  in  general,  if  a  witness  has  received  letters  from  the 
party  in  question,  and  has  acted  upon  them,  it  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  stating  his 
belief  as  to  the  handwriting.     Thorpe  v.  Gibume,  2  C.  &  P.  21.^    And  the  receipt 

(1)  Hammond's  case,  2  Greenl.  88.  Russell  y.  Coffin,  8  Pick.  148.  As  when  the  witness 
has  receired  promissory  notes  which  the  party  has  paid.  Johnson  y.  Deyerne,  19  Johns.  184. 
See'  Sharp  y.  Sharp  et  al.  2  Leigh,  249.  So  the  officer  of  a  bank  in  the  habit  of  paying  the 
party's  checks.  Coffey's  case,  4  Rogers's  Rec.  52.  A  witness  may  testify  from  baying  seen 
the  party  write,  from  haying  cirried  on  a  correspondence  with  him,  or  fh>m  an  acquaintanoe 
gained  from  haying  seen  handwriting  acknowledged  or  proyed  to  be  his.  Page  v.  HemanSy 
14  Maine,  478. 

It  must  be  shown  that  a  witness  who  is  called  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  a  person,  has 
had  such  means  of  knowledge  as  to  furnish  a  reasonable  presumption  that  he  is  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject     Allen  y.  The  State,  8  Humphreys,  867. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  giye  positiye  proof  of  handwriting,  in  order  to  submit  the  inatrament 
to  the  Jury.  A  qualified  expression  of  belief  that  it  iB  in  his  handwriting  ia  soffioient. 
Watson  y.  Brewster,  1  Barr.  881. 

'  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zxii.  871.        •  Id.  iii.  147.        *  Id.  xxiL  24.        « Id.  iiL  296. 

'  Id.  xxiy.  275.        ^  jd.  xii.  8. 
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of  lettera,  mlthongh  tlie  witness  has  never  done  any  act  upoA  ihem,  has  been  held 
loicient     Doe  y.  Wallinger^  Mann.  Index,  131. 

In  general,  a  document  cannot  be  proved  by  comparing  the  handwriting  with 
okbtf  handwriting  of  the  same  party,  admitted  to  be  genuine ;  and  the  reason  is, 
Ikit  specimens  might  be  unfairly  selected,  and  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
tke  party  producing  them,  and  therefore  not  exhibiting  a  just  sample  of  the 
general  character  of  handwriting.  (1)  See  Burr  v.  Harper,  Holt,  421.'  Thus 
IB  inspeetcMT  of  franks  at  the  post  office,  who  has  never  seen  the  party  write, 
tkovgh  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  handwriting  on  franks,  has  been  rejected  bs 
tiitoesB.     Batchelor  v.  Honeywood,  2  Esp.  714. 

But  in  the  case  of  ancient  documents,  where  it  is  impossible  that  the  usual 
poof  of  handwriting  can  be  given,  the  rule  as  to  comparison  of  hands  does  not 
ap|dy.(2)  B.  N.  P.  236.  Thus  authentic  ancient  writings  may  be  put  into  the 
knda  of  a  witness,  and  he  may  be  asked  whether,  upon  a  comparison  of  those, 
with  the  document  in  question,  he  believes  the  latter  to  be  genuine.  Doe  v. 
Zuver,  Ky.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  142  -/  7  East,  282. 

The  rale  as  to  comparison  of  handwriting  does  not  apply  to  the  court  or  the 
^iify,  who  may  compare  the  two  documents  together,  when  they  are  properly  in 
eridoioe,  and  from  that  comparison  form  a  judgment  upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
kandwriting.(3)  Griffiths  v.  Williams,  1  Cr.  &  J.  47 ;  Solita  v.  Yarrow,  1  Moo. 
k  R.  133.  But  the  document  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  must  be  one 
already  in  evidence  in  the  case,  and  not  produced  merely  for  the  purposes  of  the 
eoo^Huison.  Thus,  where  upon  an  indictment  for  sending  a  threatening  letter, 
in  carder  to  prove  the  handwriting  to  it,  it  was  proposed  to  put  in  a  document  un- 

(1)  In  criminal  oasea.  United  States  t.  Craig,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  729.  Hutohins's  case, 
I  Rogers's  Rec.  119.  Commonwealth  t.  Smith,  6  Serg.  k  Rawle,  671.  Penna.  v.  M'Kee, 
Addison,  83,  85. 

In  eiril  cases,  Jackson  ▼.  Phillips,  9  Cowen,  94.  Root's  adm.  y.  Rile's  adm.  1  Leigh, 
no.  Martin  t.  Tajlor,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  1.  Pope  t.  Askew,  1  IredeU's  N.  C.  Law 
Bep.  16. 

It  is  admissible,  however,  where  it  goes  in  corroboration  of  other  evidence.  M'Corkle  t. 
Bbns,  5  Binn.  349.  Farmers'  Bank  y.  Whitehill,  10  Serg.  &  Rawle,  110.  Bank  of  Penna. 
V.  Jaeobs's  adm.  1  Penna.  Rep.  161.  Bojd's  adm.  t.  Wilson,  Id.  211.  Myers  ▼.  Toscan,  8 
N.  Hamp.  47.  Commonwealth  y.  Smith,  6  Serg.  &  Rawle,  671.  Penna.  t.  M'Kee,  Addis. 
13,  36.  Callan  ▼.  Gaylord,  3  Watts,  821.  Moody  y.  Rowell,  17  Pick.  490.  Richardson  t. 
Hewoomb,  21  Pick.  815.  It  will  not  inralidate  the  positiye  testimony  of  an  unimpeached 
witness.  Bell  y.  Norwood,  7  Lonisiana,  95.  So  comparison  of  seals  is  not  sofficient.  Chew 
Y.  Keek  et  aL  4  Rawle,  163. 

Mere  unaided  comparison  of  hands  is  not  in  general  admissible.  But  after  eyidence 
has  been  given  in  support  of  a  writing,  it  may  be  corroborated  by  comparing  the  writing 
ia  question  with  a  writing  concerning  which  there  is  no  doubt.  Baker  y.  Haines,  6 
Whart.284. 

A  witness  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  handwriting  of  a  party,  cannot  be  permitted 
to  testify  as  to  its  authenticity  from  a  mere  comparison  of  hands  in  court.  Wilson  v.  Klrk- 
laad,  5  Hill,  182. 

(2)  Strother  y.  Lucas,  6  Peters,  763.  Thomas  y.  Herlacker,  1  DalL  14.  Woodward  et  al 
V.  Spiller,  1  Dana,  180.  To  prove  handwriting,  in  general,  a  witness  must  know  it  by  having 
•een  the  person  write,  or  baring  corresponded  with  him  ;  but  in  the  case  of  ancient  deeds  or 
papers  so  old  that  no  living  witness  can  be  produced,  the  genuineness  of  handwriting  may 
he  proved  by  an  expert  by  comparison  with  papers  where  genuineness  is  acknowledged. 
Wml  v.  8uue,  2  Zabriskie,  212. 

When  handwriting  is  to  be  proved  by  comparison,  the  standard  used  for  the  purpose  must 

be  genuine  and  original  writing,  and  must  first  be  established  by  clear  and  undoubted  proof. 

Iflipressions  of  writings  taken  by  means  of  a  press,  and  duplicates  made  by  a  copying 

■aehioe  are  not  origiiud,  and  cannot  be  used  as  standards  of  comparison.     CommonweaUh  v. 

.  Euiman,  1  Cashing,  189. 

(8)  Contra,  Hutchins's  case,  4  Rogers's  Rec.  119. 

■Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  iiL  147.  r  Id.  xzi.  400. 
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doabtedlj  written  by  the  prisoner,  but  nnoonneoted  with  the  eharge^  in  order  thct 
the  jury  might  compare  the  writing  with  that  of  the  letter,  BoUand,  B.,  after  oon* 
sidering  Griffiths  v.  Williams,  rejected  the  evidence,  observing,  that  to  say  that 
a  party  might  select  and  pat  in  evidence  particular  letters,  bearing  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  to  the  writing  in  question,  was  a  different 
thing  from  allowing  a  jury  to  form  a  conclusion  from  inspecting  a  document  put 
in  for  another  purpose,  and  therefore  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been  m 
selected.  Morgan's  case,  1  Moo.  k  Rob.  134.  (n.)  See  also  Bromage  v.  Rice, 
7  C.  &  P.  548  ;•  Doe  v.  Newton,  5  A.  &  E.  514,  534  ;•  Griffiths  v.  Ivery,  11 
A.  &  E.  322  '^  Hughes  v.  Rogers,  8  M.  &  W.  123,  and  Tounge  v.  Honner,  1 
C.  &  K.  751.' 

Where  a  party  to  a  deed  directs  another  person  to  write  his  name  for  him,  and  he 
[  *210  ]  does  so,  that  is  a  good  execution  by  the  party  himself.  '*'R.  v.  Longnori 
4  B.  &  Ad.  647.^  In  such  case  the  subscription  of  the  name  by  the  agent,  and  his 
authority  to  subscribe  it,  must  be  proved.  (1) 

Whether  the  evidence  of  persons  skilled  in  detecting  forgeries  is  admissible,  in 
order  to  prove  a  particular  handwriting  is  not  genuine,  is  a  point  not  well  settled. 
Such  evidence  was  admitted  in  one  case.  Goodtitle  v.  Braham,  4  T.  R.  497. 
But  in  a  subsequent  case,  Lord  Kenyon,  who  had  presided  in  the  case  of  Goodtitle 
▼.  Braham,  rejected  similar  evidence.  Gary  v.  Pitt,  Peake  Ev.  App.  Ixxxv.  It 
was  admitted  again  by  Hotham,  B.  (Cator's  case,  4  Esp.  117 ;)  and  again  rejected 
in  Gumey  v.  Langlands,  5  B.  &  A.  330.*  Upon  the  point  coming  before  the 
court  of  K.  B.,  in  the  last  cited  case,  they  refused  to  disturb  the  verdict,  on  the 
ground  of  the  evidence  having  been  rejected.  In  a  recent  case  the  court  of  K.  B. 
was  equally  divided  on  the  question  whether,  after  the  witness  had  sworn  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  signature,  another  witness  (a  bank  inspector)  could  be  called  to 
prove  that  in  his  judgment  the  signature  was  not  genuine,  such  judgment  being 
solely  found  on  a  comparison  pending  the  trial  with  other  signatures  admitted  to  be 
those  of  the  attesting  witness.  (2)  Doe  v.  Suckermore^  4  A.  &  E.  703/  2  N.  & 
P.  16. 

Proof  of  executtofif  when  dtsperued  with,'j  When  a  deed  is  thirty  years  old  it 
proves  itself,  and  no  evidence  of  its  execution  is  necessary.  B.  N.  P.  255 ;  Doe  v. 
Burdett,  4  A.  &  E.  19.^  And  so  with  regard  to  a  steward's  books  of  account  if 
they  come  from  the  proper  custody ;  Wynne  v.  Tyrwhitt,  4  B.  &  A.  376;^  letters; 
Beer  v.  Ward,  Phill.  Ev.  652,  8th  ed. ;  a  will  produced  from  the  ecclesiastical 
court ;  Doe  v.  Lloyd,  Peake  Ev.  App.  91 ;  a  bond ;  Chelsea  W.  W.  v.  Cooper, 
1  Esp.  275;  and  other  old  writings;  Fry  v.  Wood,  Selw.  N.  P.  517,(n.)  Even 
if  it  appear  that  the  attesting  witness  is  alive,  and  capable  of  being  produced,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  call  him  where  the  deed  is  thirty  years  old.  Doe  v.  Woolley,  8  B. 
&  C.  22.*  If  there  is  any  rasure  or  interlineation  in  an  old  deed,  it  ought  to  be 
proved  in  the  regular  manner  by  the  witness,  if  living,  or  by  proof  of  his  hand- 
writing, and  that  of  the  party,  if  dead.  B.  N.  P.  255.  But  perhaps  this  is  in 
strictness  only  necessary  where  the  alteration  on  the  fiice  of  it  is  mattfial  or  sus- 

(1)  But  proof  of  his  handwriting  is  not  enough.    He  most  be  produced  himself.    M'Kee  v. 
Meyer's  exr.  Addis.  82. 

(2)  An  expert  who  speaks  Arom  skill  is  not  competent  to  establish  a  forgerj.     Bank  of 
Penna.  v.  Jacobs,  I  Penna.  Rep.  161.    Lodge  v.  Phipher,  11  Serg.  &  Rawle,  888. 

Contra,  Hess  T.  The  State,  5  Ohio,  6.    State  v.  Candler,  8  Hawks,  8d8.    MoodjT.  BowaUL 
17  Pick.  490. 

•  Bng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xzzii.  425.      >  Id.  zxxi.  882.        ^  Id.  xxxix.  104.       •  Id.  zlrii.  761. 
<  Id.  xziT.  181.    •  Id.  Tu.  118.    '  Id.  xxzi.  406.    f  Id.  xxzi.  18.    » Id.  Ti.  452.    >  Id.  xt.  169. 
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pidoofl.  Where  an  old  deed  is  offered  in  evidence  without  proof  of  execution^  some 
aeeooBi  ought  to  be  given  of  its  custody;  B.  N.  P.  255;  or  it  should  be  shown 
tbt  poBseaBion  has  aooompanied  it.     Gilb.  Ev.  97.(3) 

Where  a  party  producing  a  deed  upon  a  notice  to  produce^  chiims  a  beneficial 
wknA  under  it,  the  party  calling  for  the  deed  need  not  prove  its  execution. 
Feiroe  t.  Hooper^  3  Taunt.  62.  As  where  assignees  produce  the  assignment 
of  the  bankrupt's  effects.  Orr  v.  Morice,  3  B.  &  B.  139.J  See  also  Carr  v. 
BudisB,  5  Tyrwh.  186 ;    1  C,  M.  &  K.  782 ;   Doe  v.  Wainwright,  5  A.  &  B. 

So  m  an  action  against  the  vendor  of  an  estate,  to  recover  a  deposit  in  a  con- 
tiaet  for  the  purchase,  if  the  defendant  on  notice  produces  the  contract ;  Lord 
Tenterden^  C.  J.^  held  that  the  plaintiff  need  not  prove  its  execution.  Bradshaw 
T.  Bennett,  1  Moo.  &  B.  143. 

So  where  in  an  action  by  a  pitman  against  the  owners  of  a  colliery,  for  vrages 
due  to  him  under  an  agreement  usually  called  a  pit  bond,  the  defendants  pro- 
dneed  the  agreement  upon  notice ;  Cresswell,  J.,  *hcld  that  it  was  unne-  [  ^211  ] 
oesaaiy  for  the  plaintiff  to  call  the  attesting  witness.  Bell  v.  Chaytor,  Durham 
Snmm.  Ass.  1843,  MS. ;  1  Carr.  &  K.  162.^ 

Where,  however,  a  defendant,  to  prove  that  he  had  been  in  partnership  with 
Ae  plaintiffi,  offered  in  evidence  a  written  contract  purporting  to  be  made  by  the 
phintiffii  and  the  defendant  as  partners  with  K.  a  builder,  for  work  to  be  done  by 
K.  upon  the  premises  where  the  plaintiffs  carried  on  the  business  in  which  the 
defendant  alleged  himself  to  have  been  a  partner,  and  the  document  was  in  the 
plaintiff's  custody,  produced  by  them  on  notice,  it  was  held  that  the  contract  was 
not  admissible  as  an  instrument  under  which  the  plaintiffs  claimed  an  interest 
without  proof  of  the  execution.     Collins  v.  Bayntum,  1  Q.  B.  117.°^  * 

But  where  the  party  producing  the  deed  does  not  claim  an  interest  under  it^ 
the  party  calling  for  it  must  prove  it  in  the  regular  manner.  Gordon  v.  Secretan^ 
8  East,  548 ;  Doe  v.  Cleveland,  9  B.  &  C.  864.»  See  further,  Rose.  N.  P.  Ev. 
93, 4th  ed.  94,  5th  ed. 

Siampt.'j  In  general,  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  a  document,  which 
\rj  law  is  required  to  be  stamped,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  without  a  stamp, 
unless,  as  in  the  cases  after  mentioned,  the  instrument  itself  is  the  subject-matter 
of  the  offence.  Thus,  where  upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  in  order  to 
prove  the  receipt  of  the  money,  evidence  was  tendered  of  an  unstamped  receipt 
far  it,  given  by  the  prisoner,  it  was  rejected  by  Bayley,  J.,  Hall's  case,  8  Stark. 
N.  P.  C.  67."  Upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  house,  with  intent  to 
defraud  an  insurance  company,  in  order  to  prove  the  insurance,  a  policy  not  pro- 
perly stamped,  was  given  in  evidence,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted ;  on  a  case 
reserved,  the  conviction  was  held  wrong,  by  six  judges  against  five.  Oibson*8 
case,  Kuss.  &  By.  C.  C.  138 ;  2  Leach,  1007 ;  1  Taunt.  98,  S.  C. 

But  where  the  unstamped  instrument  is  offered  in  evidence,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that,  which,  had  it  been  genuine,  it  would  have  proved,  but  merely  as 
evidence  against  the  prisoner,  of  the  commission  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is 
charged,  it  is  then  admissible  without  a  stamp.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 

(9)  An  agreement  or  deed  nnder  which  land  has  been  oooupied  and  claimed  for  npwardi 
of  thirty  years,  may  be  given  in  OTidence  without  proof  of  its  execution  by  the  subscribing 
•  witDCflMs.     Zeigler  t.  Houtz,  1  Watts  &  Serg.  538. 
^fifr  Com.  Law  Beps.  viL  882.  » Id.  xxxi.  885.  » Id.  jML  162.  ■  Id.  xli.  468* 

■  Id.  xviL  612.         •  Id.  xiv.  165. 
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forging  a  bill  of  ezohange,  and  it  was  objected  for  him,  that  there  was  no  stamp 
upon  it,  and  that  it  conld  not  be  received  in  oTidenoe ;   but  Buller,  J.,  said  that 

the  stamp  act  was  merely  a  revenue  law,  and  did  not  purport  in  any  way  to  alter 
the  law  of  forgery,  and  that  the  false  instrument  had  the  semblance  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  and  had  been  negotiated  by  the  prisoner  as  such,  and  overruled  the 
objection.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was 
properly  convicted.  Hawkesworth's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  955 ;  1  Leach,  257,  stated 
post.  A  similar  objection  having  been  taken  in  another  case,  most  of  the  judges 
maintained  the  principle  in  Hawkeswood's  case  to  be  well  founded.  Morton's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  955,  stated  post.  See  also  Reculist's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  956 ; 
2  Leach,  703,  S.  C.  Teague's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  979.  If  the  matter  be  duly 
considered,  says  Mr.  East,  the  words  of  the  stamp  acts  can  only  be  applicable  to 
true  instruments,  for  a  forged  instrument,  when  discovered  to  be  such,  can  never 
be  made  available,  though  stamped.  The  acts,  therefore,  can  only  be  understood 
as  requiring  stamps  on  such  instruments  as  were  available  without  a  stamp  before 
[*212  ]  those  acts  passed,  and  which  would  be  available  afterwards,  *inih  a  stamp. 
2  East,  P.  C.  956.     See  also  Williams  v.  Gerry,  10  M.  &  W.  296. 

Where  the  unstamped  document  is  produced  in  evidence,  not  as  forming  the 
6ubject-matt«r  of  the  offence,  but  for  a  collateral  purpose  (not  being  its  proper 
object),  it  is  admissible.  Of  this  rule  there  are  many  instances  in  civil  actions. 
See  Rose.  Dig.  Ev.  N.  P.  155,  4th  and  5th  ed.  And  upon  an  indictment  under 
the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  2,  for  stealing  a  letter  out  of  a  post-office,  a  check  contained 
in  the  letter,  though  drawn  on  unstamped  paper,  was  received  in  evidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  fact  of  the  letter  having  been  stolen.  Pooley's  case,  2 
Leach,  900 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  Add.  xvii. ;  3  Bos.  &  Pul.  315,  S.  C. 

The  rule  upon  this  subject  seems  to  be  that  where  the  indictment  is  founded  upon 
a  written  instrument,  and  the  instrument  itself  is  the  crime,  it  is  receivable  in 
evidence  without  a  stamp ;  but  where  the  indictment  is  for  an  offence  distinct  from 
the  instrument,  which  is  only  introduced  collaterally,  it  cannot  be  received  unless  it 
be  properly  stamped.  See  per  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  Smyth's  case,  5  G.  &  P. 
204  ;P  also  Coppock  v.  Barnes,  4  M.  &  W.  361. 

p  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxiv.  281. 
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Floofwithregard  to  aiders  and  abettors     ...... 

What  presence  is  sufficient  to  make  a  partj  a  principal  in  the  second  degree 

Punishment    ...... 

Proof  with  regard  to  accessaries  before  the  fact 

By  tiie  interposition  of  a  third  person  • 

D^pree  of  incitement  .... 

Principal  varying  from  orders  given  to  him  . 

What  offence  admits  of  accessaries    . 

Trial  and  punishment  of  accessaries  before  the  fact 
Phwf  with  regard  to  accessaries  after  the  fact 

Their  trial  and  punishment   .  .  .  , 
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Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  evidence  against  aiders,  or  principals 
m  the  second  degree;  against  accessaries  before  the  fact,  and  accessaries  after  the 
&ct 


Froof  with  regard  to  aiders  and  ahettorsJ]  Although  the  law  on  the  sabject 
WIS  formerly  not  well  settled,  it  is  now  clear  that  all  those  who  are  present,  aiding 
and  abetting,  where  a  felony  is  committed,  are  principals  in  the  second  degree.  1 
Rofls.  by  Grea.  26 ;  Coalheayer's  case,  1  Leach,  66 ;  Foster,  428. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  felony,  it  has  been  held  that  the  rules  with 
legard  to  principals  in  the  second  degree,  apply  equally  to  felonies  created  by  statute, 
•8  to  those  offences  which  are  felonies  at  common  law.  Tattersall's  case,  1  Buss. 
by  Grea.  27. 

Where  a  count  in  an  indictment  charged  A.  with  the  murder  of  B.,  and  C.  and 
B.  with  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  commission  of  the  murder,  and  it 
appeared  that  A.  was  insane,  it  was  held  that  C.  and  D.  could  not  be  convicted  on 
that  count.     Tyler's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  616.* 

Proof  with  regard  to  aiders  afid  abettors — what  presence  is  sufficient  to  make  a 

paity  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,"^     With  regard  to  what  will  constitute  such 

*  presence  as  to  render  a  man  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  it  is  said  by  Mr. 

Justice  Foster,  that  if  several  persons  set  out  together,  or  in  small  parties,  upon  one 

common  design,  be  it  murder  or  other  felony,  or  for  any  other  purpose  unlawful  in 

itself  and  each  takes  the  part  assigned  him ;  some  to  commit  the  fact,  others  to 

watch  at  proper  distances  to  prevent  a  surprise,  or  to  favor,  if  need  be,  the  escape 

of  those  who  are  more  immediately  engaged,  they  are  all,  provided  the  fact  be  com- 

mitted,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  present  at  it.     Foster,  350.     Thus  where  A.  waits 

under  a  window,  while  B.  steals  articles  in  the  house,  which  he  throws  through  the 

^window  to  A.,  the  latter  is  a  principal  in  the  offence.     Owen's  case,  1  [  ^214  ] 

Moody,  C.  C.  96,^  stated  post. 

There  must  be  a  participation  in  the  act,  for  although  a  man  be  present  whilst  a 
felony  is  committed,  if  he  takes  no  part  in  it  and  do  not  act  in  concert  with  those 
who  commit  it,  he  will  not  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  merely  because  he 
did  not  endeavour  to  prevent  the  felony,  or  apprehend  the  felon.  1  Hale,  439 ; 
Foster,  350. 

So  a  mere  participation  in  the  act,  without  a  felonious  participation  in  the  design, 

»  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxiv.  658.  ^  Eng.  C.  C.  966. 
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will  not  be  safficient  1  East,  P.  C.  257 ;  Plumer's  case,  Kel.  109.  Thus,  if  a 
Blaster  assault  another  with  malice  prepense,  and  the  servant,  ignorant  of  his  master's 
felonious  design,  take  part  with  him,  and  kill  the  other,  it  is  manslaughter  in  the 
servant,  and  murder  in  the  master.     1  Hale.  466. 

Where  several  persons  are  in  company  together,  engaged  in  one  common  purpose, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  and  one  of  them,  wiUiout  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  others, 
commits  an  offence,  the  others  will  not  be  involved  in  his  guilt,  unless  the  act  dcfOB 
was  in  some  manner  in  furtherance  of  the  common  intention.  Several  soldien 
employed  by  the  messenger  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  assist  in  the  apprehension 
of  a  person,  unlawfully  broke  open  the  door  of  a  house  where  the  person  was 
fnpposed  to  be.  Having  done  so,  some  of  the  soldiers  began  to  plunder,  and  stole 
some  goods.  The  question  was,  whether  this  was  felony  at  all.  Holt,  G.  J., 
observing  upon  this  case,  says,  that  they  were  all  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act  is 
plain ;  for  they  could  not  justify  the  breaking  a  man's  house  without  first  making 
a  demand.  Yet  all  those  who  were  not  guilty  of  stealing  were  acquitted,  notwith- 
standing their  being  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act  of  breaking  the  door ;  for  this 
reason,  because  they  knew  not  of  any  such  intent,  but  it  was  a  chance  of  oppor- 
tunity of  stealing,  whereupon  some  of  them  did  lay  hands.  Anon.  1  Leach,  7,  (n.) 
1  Russell  by  Grea.  29.  See  also  White's  case,  R.  &  R.  99 ;  Hawkin's  case,  3 
C.  &  P.  392,'  post 

Either  an  actual  presence,  or  such  a  presence  as  may  be  sufficient  to  afford  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render 
a  party  guilty  as  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  (1)  See  Soare's  case,  Russ. 
ft  Ry.  25;*  Davis's  case.  Id.  113  ;•  Else's  case,  Id.  142 ;' Badcock's  case,  Id.  249 ;« 
King's  case.  Id.  332  ;>»  M'Makin's  case,  Id.  333,  (n.);»  KeUe/s  case,  Id.  421  ;i 
Stewart's  case,  Id.  363,^  all  stated  post. 

Where  circumstances  will  render  a  party  liable  as  a  principal  in  particalar 
offences,  will  be  found  stated  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

Aiden  and  ahettors — trial  and  punishment.'^  Aiders  and  abettors  were  for- 
merly defined  to  be  accessaries  at  the  fact,  and  could  not  have  been  tried  until  the 
principals  had  been  convicted  or  outlawed.  Foster,  347.  But  it  has  been  long 
settled,  that  all  those  who  are  present,  aiding  and  abetting  when  a  felony  is  com- 
mitted, are  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  may  be  arraigned  and  tried  before 
the  principal  in  the  first  degree  has  been  found  guilty,  2  Hale,  223,  and  may  be 
convicted,  though  the  party  charged  as  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  acquitted. 
Taylor's  case,  1  Leach,  360 ;  Benson  v.  Offley,  2  Show.  510 ;  3  Mod.  121 ;  Wal- 
lis's  case,  Salk.  334 ;  Towle's  case,  R.  ft  R.  314  ;>  3  Price,  145 ;  2  Marsh.  465. 


(1 )  The  abettor  must  be  in  a  ntuation  tctnally  to  render  aid,  not  merely  where  the  per- 
petrator supposed  he  might. 

Proof  of  a  prior  conspiracy  is  not  legal  presumption  of  baring  aided,  but  only  eridenee. 

But  if  a  conspiracy  be  proved,  and  a  presence  in  a  situation  to  render  aid,  it  is  a  leg<U 
premmption  that  such  presence  was  with  a  view  to  render  aid,  and  it  lies  on  the  party  to 
rebut  it,  by  showing  that  he  was  there  for  a  purpose  unconnected  with  the  conspiracy.  Com- 
monwealth y.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  496. 

One  who  is  present  and  sees  that  a  felony  is  about  to  be  committed,  and  does  in  no  manner 
Interfere,  does  not  thereby  participate  in  the  felony  committed.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  him  an  aider  or  abettor,  that  he  should  do  or  say  something  showing  his  consent  to 
the  felonious  purpose,  and  contributing  to  its  execution.  State  v.  Hildreth,  9  N.  Carolina, 
440. 

•  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiv.  865.  <  1  Eng  C.  C.  25.  •  Id.  118. 

'  Id.  142.  .         f  Id.  219.  » Id.  832.  i  Id.  888.  i  Id.  421. 

k  Id.  868.  1  Id.  814. 
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*Wh6ie  a  statute  creates  a  felony,  and  punishes  with  death  persons  [  ^215  1 
.  goilty  thereof^  without  taking  provision  as  to  persons  present  aiding  and  abetting, 
I  principals  in  the  second  degree,  are  thereby  punishable  with  death  as  well  as  prin- 
cipals in  the  first  degree.  Midwinter's  case,  Fost.  App.  415.  Coalheaver's  case, 
1  Leach,  66.  So  where  a  statute  makes  a  common  law,  felony  by  name,  punish- 
lUe  with  death,  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  &o.,  those  present  aiding  and  abetting 
ii  the  ofifence  are  impliedly  punishable  with  death,  although  the  statute  makes  no 
nention  of  them.  1  Hale,  537 ',  Fost.  359.  Where,  however,  a  statute  imposes 
te  punishment  of  death  upon  the  person  committing  the  offence,  and  not  upon  the 
oSsnoe  by  name,  those  present  aiding  and  abetting  merely  are  not  punishable  .with 
death,  the  person  only  who  actually  committed  the  offence  being  deemed  to  be 
within  the  act.  Fost.  356,  357 ;  Paget's  case,  Fost.  355.  But  in  this  latter  case, 
if  the  accessary  be  expressly  within  the  statute  as  well  as  the  party  actually  com- 
mitting the  offence,  it  must  be  deemed  by  necessary  implication  virtually  to  include 
the  principal  in  the  second  degree.     See  Gorgely's  case,  R.  &  R.  343.*^ 

This  was  the  rule  upon  the  construction  of  statutes  before  the  abolition  of  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  it  is  still  applicable,  because  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  7, 
no  person  can  be  punished  with  death  unless  it  be  for  some  felony,  which  was 
before  excluded  firom  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  made  punishable  with  death  by  some 
subsequent  statute.  But  this  rule  is  now  of  less  general  importance,  because  the 
various  statutes  upon  which  these  questions  have  arisen  have  been  repealed.  For 
the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree  under  the  modem  statutes  con- 
solidating the  law,  which  include  the  offences  of  most  general  occurrence,  see  post, 
p.  219.     See  further  Archb.  C.  L.  679,  10th  ed. 

Considerable  doubts  formerly  existed  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  aiders 
and  abettors,  but  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  61,  in  the  case  of  felonies  punish- 
able under  that  act,  every  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessary 
before  the  &ct,  shall  be  punishable  with  death,  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  that  act  punishable.  And  by  the  7  &  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  26,  in  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  that  act,  every 
principal  in  the  second  degree  is  punishable  with  death,  or  otherwise  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  that  act  punishable.  Manners's 
s,  7  C.  &  P.  801.»    Young's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  644.*    See  further,  post,  219. 


Froof  unih  regard  to  aecestartes  be/ore  the  /act,'\  An  accessary  before  the  hat, 
b  defined  by  Lord  Hale  to  be  one  who,  being  absent  at  the  time  of  the  offence 
eommitted,  does  yet  procure,  counsel,  command  or  abet  another  to  commit  a  felony. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  615.  The  bare  concealment  of  a  felony  to  be  committed,  will  not 
make  the  party  concealing  it  an  accessary  before  the  fact.  2  Hawk.  c.  29,  s.  23. 
So  words  amounting  to  a  bare  permission  will  not  render  a  man  an  accessary,  as  if 
A.  says  he  will  kill  J.  S.,  and  B.  says,  <<  you  may  do  your  pleasure  for  me." 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  16. 

Ihe  procurement  must  be  continuing;  for  if  before  the  commission  of  the 
oience  by  the  principal,  the  accessary  countennands  him,  and  yet  the  principal 
proceeds  to  the  commissicm  of  the  offence,  he  who  conunanded  him  will  not  be 
guilty  as  accessary.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  618.  If  the  party  was  pretent  when  the 
offienoe  was  committed,  he  is  not  an  ^accessary,  and  if  indicted  as  such,  [  '*^16  ] 
he  must  be  acquitted,  but  he  may  be  subsequently  indicted  as  a  principal  in  the 
leeoiid  degree.     Gordon's  case,  1  Leach,  515;  1  li^t,  P.  G.  352. 

Several  persons  may  be  convicted  on  a  joint  charge  against  them  as  accessaries 

»  Eng.  C.  C  848.  ■  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xxxii.  748.  •  Id.  xxziv.  664. 
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before  the  hct  to  m  ptrticolar  felony,  though  the  only  evidence  agauuit  them  is  of 
separate  acts  done  by  each  mt  separate  times  and  plac^.  Barber's  case,  1  G.  &  K. 
442.P 

Proof  with  respect  to  accessaries  he/are  the  fact — hy  the  intervention  of  a  third 
person.^  A  person  may  render  himself  an  accessary  by  the  intervention  of  m  third 
person,  without  any  direct  communication  between  himself  and  the  principiL 
Thus  if  A.  bids  his  servant  to  hire  somebody  to  murder  B.,  and  furnish  him  witk 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  the  servant  hires  C,  a  person  whom  A.  never  saw  or 
heard  of,  who  commits  the  murder,  A.  is  an  accessary  before  the  fact.  Macdaniel'a 
ease,  Fost.  125;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  ss.  1,  11;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  32;  Cooper^a 
case,  6  C.  &  P.  535.« 

Proof  with  regard  to  accessaries  before  the  fact — degree  of  incitement.']  UpOB 
the  subject  of  the  degree  of  incitement  and  the  force  of  persuasion  used,  no  rule  is 
laid  down.  That  it  was  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  evil  purpose  is  proved  by  the 
result.  On  principle,  it  seems  that  any  degree  of  direct  incitement,  with  the  actual 
intent  to  procure  the  consummation  of  the  illegal  object,  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  guilt  of  the  accessary ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  the 
crime  was  effected  in  consequence  of  such  incitement,  and  that  it  would  be  no 
defence  to  show  that  the  offence  would  have  been  committed,  although  the  incite- 
ment had  never  taken  place.    2  Stark.  Ev.  8,  2d  ed. 

Proof  with  regard  to  accessaries  before  the  fact — -principal  varying  from  orden 
given  to  him."]  With  regard  to  those  cases  where  the  principal  varies,  in  commit- 
ting the  offence,  from  the  command  or  advice  of  the  accessary,  the  following  rulee 
are  laid  down  by  Sir  Michael  Foster.  If  the  principal  totally  and  substantially 
varies ;  if,  being  solicited  to  commit  a  felony  of  one  kind,  he  wilfuUy  and  knorn* 
ingly  commits  a  felony  of  another,  he  will  stand  single  in  that  offence,  and  the 
person  soliciting  will  not  be  involved  in  his  guilt  But  if  the  principal  in  tutoance 
complies  with  the  command,  varying  only  in  the  circumstanced  of  time,  or  plaoe, 
or  manner  of  execution,  in  these  cases  the  persons  soliciting  to  the  offence,  will,  if 
absent,  be  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  or  if  present,  a  principal.  A.  conmiandi 
B.  to  murder  C.  by  poison ;  B.  does  it  by  sword  or  other  weapon,  or  by  some 
other  means ;  A.  is  accessary  to  this  murder,  for  the  murder  of  G.  was  the  prin- 
cipal object,  and  that  object  is  effected.  So  where  the  principal  goes  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  solicitation,  if  in  the  event  the  felony  committed  was  a  probable  conse' 
guence  of  what  was  ordered  or  advised y  the  person  giving  such  order  or  advice,  will 
be  an  accessary  to  that  felony.  A.  upon  some  affront  given  by  B.  orders  his  servant 
to  waylay  him  and  beat  him.  The  servant  does  so,  and  B.  dies  of  the  beating; 
A.  is  accessary  to  this  murder.  A.  solicits  B.  to  burn  the  house  of  C. ;  he  does 
so,  and  the  flames  catching  the  house  of  D.,  that  is  also  burnt.  A.  is  an  accessary 
to  this  felony.  The  principle  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  though  the  event  might  be 
[  ^17  ]  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the  '''accessary,  yet  as  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  things,  that  event  was  the  probable  consequence  of  what  was  done  under 
his  influence,  and  at  his  instigation,  he  is  in  law  answerable  for  the  offence. 
Foster,  869,  870 ;  see  also  1  Hale,  P.  G.  617 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  18. 

(1)  When  an  offence  is  committed  in  one  state  bj  means  of  an  innocent  agent,  the  employer 
is  guiltj  as  a  principal,  ihongh  he  did  not  act  in  that  state,  and  was  at  the  time  the  offence 
was  committed  in  another.    Adams  ▼.  The  People,  1  Comstock,  173. 

P  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xlxii.  442.  4  Id.  zziv.  444. 
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Where  the  principal  vAlfviXly  commits  m  different  crime  from  that  which  he  ia 
eommaiided  or  adYiaed  to  commit,  the  party  counselling  him  will  not,  as  above 
stated,  be  guilty  as  accessary.  But  whether,  where  the  principal  hy  mistake^ 
eonmits  a  different  crime,  the  party  commanding  or  advising  him  shall  stand 
aeosed,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Hale,  that 
if  A.  command  B.  to  kill  C,  and  B.  by  mistake  kills  D.,  or  else  in  striking  at  C. 
Idlls  D.,  but  misses  C;  A.  is  not  accessary  to  the  murder  of  D.,  because  it  differs 
m  the  person.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  617,  citing  8  Inst.  51 }  Saunders'  case,  Plow.  Com. 
475.  The  circumstances  of  Saunders's  case,  cited  by  Lord  Hale,  were  these: 
Sionders,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  his  wife,  by  the  advice  of  one  Archeri 
nixed  poison  in  a  roasted  apple,  and  gave  it  to  her  to  eat,  and  the  wife  having  eaten 
t  niAll  part  of  it,  and  given  the  remainder  to  their  child,  Saunders  making  only  a 
&mt  attempt  to  save  the  child^  whom  he  loved  and  would  not  have  destroyed,  stood 
kj  and  saw  it  eat  the  poison,  of  which  it  soon  afterwards  died.  It  was  held  that 
though  Sannders  was  clearly  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  child,  yet  Archer  was  not 
•emsary  to  the  murder. 

Upon  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  and  upon  Saunders's  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  has  made  the  following  observations,  and  has  suggested  this  case :  B.  is  an 
stter  stranger  to  the  person  of  C,  and  A.  therefore  takes  upon  himself  to  describe 
him  by  his  stature,  dress,  &c.,  and  acquaints  B.  when  and  where  he  may  probably 
he  met  with.  B.  is  punctual  at  the  time  and  place,  and  D.,  a  person  in  the  opinion 
of  B.,  answering  the  description,  unhappily  coming  by,  is  murdered  under  a  strong 
helief  on  the  part  of  B.,  that  he  is  the  man  marked  out  for  destruction.  Who  is 
aanrerable  ?  Undoubtedly  A. :  the  malice  on  his  part  egreditur  personam.  The 
pit,  which  he,  with  a  murderous  intention,  dug  for  C,  D.  fell  into  and  perished. 
Through  his  gnilt,  B.  not  knowing  the  person  of  C,  had  no  other  guide  to  lead  him 
to  his  prey  than  the  description  of  A.,  and  in  following  his  guide  he  fell  into  a 
nistake,  which  it  is  great  odds  any  man  in  his  circumstances  might  have  fallen  into^ 
^l  therefore/'  continues  the  learned  writer,  <'as  at  present  advised,  conceive  that 
A  was  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  the  flagitious  orders  he  gave,  since  that 
CQuequenoe  appears  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  have  been  highly  probable.'' 
Foster,  370. 

WiUi  regard  to  Archer's  case,  the  same  learned  author  observed,  that  the  judges 
U.  not  think  it  advisable  to  deliver  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  by  judgment 
of  aeqoittaly  but  for  example's  sake,  kept  him  in  prison  by  frequent  reprieves  from 
Mflsion  to  session,  till  he  had  procured  a  pardon  from  the  crown.  Ibid.  371. 

Mr.  Justice  Foster  then  proposes  the  following  crtVerta,  as  explaining  the  grounds 
ipoQ  which  the  several  cases  &lling  under  this  head  will  be  found  to  rest.  Did  the 
frindpal  commit  the  felony  he  stands  charged  with,  under  the  flagitious  advice,  and 
was  the  event  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  a  probable  consequenee  of  that 
fehmy  7  Or  did  he,  following  the  suggestion  of  his  own  wicked  heart,  wilfully  and 
^kaowingly  conmiit  a  felony  of  another  kind  or  upon  a  different  subject  ?  [  ^218  ] 
Foster,  372.     See  also  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  22. 

Proo/with  regard  to  aecesaartes  he/ore  the  fact — whai  offences  admit  o/accessar%es.'\ 
With  r^rd  to  the  particular  offences  which  admit  of  accessaries,  it  is  held  that  in 
high  treason  there  can  be  no  accessaries,  but  all  are  principals,  every  act  of  incitement, 
tid,  or  protection,  which  in  felony  would  render  a  man  an  accessary  before  or  after 
the  fiiet,  in  the  case  of  high  treason  (whether  by  common  law  or  by  statute)  making 
him  a  principal.     Foster,  841 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  85.     So  in  all  offences  below  felony 
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there  can  be  no  accessaries.  (1)  1  Hale,  P.  G.  613;  4  Bl.  Com.  86.  Also  in 
manslaughter  there  can  be  no  accessaries  before  the  fact;  for  the  ofience  is  sudden 
and  unpremeditated;  and  therefore,  if  A.  be  indicted  for  murder,  and  B.  as  accessarji 
if  the  jury  find  A.  guilty  of  manslaughter,  they  must  acquit  B.  1  Hale,  347, 450, 
616.  It  is  said  in  the  older  books,  that  in  forgery  all  are  principals;  (see  2  East, 
P.  C.  973;)  but  this,  it  appears,  must  be  understood  of  forgery  at  common  law, 
which  is  a  misdemeanor.     Id. 

Where  a  statute  creates  a  new  felony,  without  mentioning  accessaries,  yet  the  law 
respecting  accessaries  b  applicable  to  the  new  offence.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  613,  614; 
2  East,  P.  C.  973;  1  Eussell  by  Grea.  34.     See  ante,  p.  215. 

Accessaries  he/ore  the /act — trial  and  punishment.'^  Before  the  7  Gleo.  4,  c.  64, 
accessaries  could  not  be  punished  until  the  guilt  of  the  principal  offender  was 
established. (2)  It  was  necessary  therefore,  either  to  try  them  after  the  principal 
had  been  convicted,  or  upon  the  same  indictment  with  him,  and  the  latter  was  tht 
usual  course.  1  Russell  by  Grea.  38.  But  now  the  9th  section  of  the  above  statute 
enacts,  <<  that  if  any  person  shall  counsel,  procure,  or  command  any  other  person 
to  commit  any  felony,  whether  the  same  shall  be  a  felony  at  common  law,  or  by 
virtue  of  any  statute  or  statutes  made  or  to  be  made,  the  person  so  counselling, 
procuring,  or  commanding,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  indicted 
and  convicted,  either  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact  to  the  principal  felony,  together 
with  the  principal  felon,  or  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal  felon,  or  may  be 
indicted  and  convicted  of  a  substantive  felony,  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or 
shall  not  have  been  previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to 
justice,  and  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  an  accessary  before  the  fiust 
to  the  same  felony,  if  convicted  as  an  accessary,  may  be  punished;  and  the  offence 
of  the  person  so  counselling,  procuring,  or  commanding,  howsoever  indicted,  may 
be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  punished  by  any  court  which  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  principal  felon,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  offence  had 
been  committed  at  the  same  place  as  the  principal  felony,  although  such  offence 
may  have  been  committed  either  on  the  high  seas,  or  at  any  place  on  land,  whether 
within  his  majesty's  dominions  or  without. 

And  that  in  case  the  principal  felony  shall  have  been  committed  within  the 
body  of  any  county,  and  the  offence  of  counselling,  procuring  or  commanding, 
«hall  have  been  committed  within  the  body  of  any  other  county,  the  last  men* 
[  *219  ]  tioned  offence  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  ^determined,  and  punished  in 
either  of  such  counties ;  provided  always,  that  no  person,  who  shall  be  once  duly 
tried  for  any  such  offence,  whether  as  an  accessary  before  the  &ot,  or  as  for  a 
substantive  felony,  shall  be  liable  to  be  again  indicted  or  tried  for  the  same 
offBuce.^' 

ri)  state  V.  Westfield,  1  Bailey,  182.    4  J.  J.  Marsh.  182.    Carlin  v.  The  State,  4  Teiger, 

There  are  no  accessaries  in  petit  larceny;  but  all  concerned  in  the  oommission  of  ths 
offence  are  principals.     Ward  ▼.  The  People,  8  Hill,  896.     6  Hill,  144. 

One  who  incites  others  to  commit  an  assault  and  battery  is  K^ilty  and  may  be  punished  as 
«  principal,  if  the  offence  be  actually  committed,  although  he  did  not  otherwise  pariieipata 
in  it  Whatsoever  will  make  a  man  an  accessary  before  the  fact  in  felony,  will  make  him  a 
principal  in  treason,  petit  larceny,  and  misdemeanors.   The  State  v.  Lymbum,  1  Brevard.  897. 

(2)  Commonwealth  v.  Andrews,  8  Mass.  186.  State  t.  Groff,  1  Mnrph.  270.  An  aooenaiy 
in  a  felony,  cannot  be  put  upon  his  trial,  if  the  principal  be  dead,  without  convietion.  Coia- 
noawealth  v.  Phillips,  16  Mass.  423.    See  Russell  on  C.  &  M.  21,  n.  A. 
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An  accessmry  before  the  fact,  indicted  with  his  principal,  is  not  bound  to  plead 
to  the  indictment  if  the  latter  does  not  appear.  Ashmall's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  237.' 
As  indictment  charging  that  a  certain  evil-disposed  person  feloniously  stole 
ortain  goods,  and  that  A.  B.  feloniously  incited  the  said  evil-disposed  person 
toeommit  the  said  felony,  and  that  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  feloniously  received  the  said 
pods  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  is  bad  as  against  A.  B.,  but  good  against  the 
Reeivers  as  for  a  substantive  felony.  Caspar's  case,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  101 ;  9  C.  &  P. 
m*  See  also  Pulham's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  280  ;*  Wallace's  case,  Carr.  &  M.  200.« 
By  the  larceny  act,  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  61,  and  the  act  relating  to  malicious 
JDJnries  to  property,  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  26,  in  the  case  of  every  felony  punish- 
tbk  under  those  acts,  every  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessary 
before  the  fkct,  shall  be  punishable  with  death  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner 
u  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  those  acts  punishable,  and  every  accessary 
after  the  fiict  to  any  felony  punishable  under  those  acts,  shall,  on  conviction,  be 
fiaUe  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  every  person 
vlio  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor 
ponishable  under  those  acts,  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished  as  a 
principal  offender. 

And  by  the  act  relative  to  offences  against  the  person,  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  31, 

« every  accessary  before  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this  act,  for 

vhom  no  punisbjnent  has  been  therein  provided,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 

of  the  ooorty  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceed iDg  fourteen 

jearsy  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  without  hard  labour  in  the 

eommon  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years;  and 

enery  accessary  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this  act,  (except 

mnider)  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour  in  the 

common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and 

erery  person  who  shall  counsel,  aid,  or  abet  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor 

puiishable  under  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  principal 

(^fender." 

By  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  6,  amending  the  laws  relating  to  burglary 
and  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  9, 
unending  the  laws  relating  to  robbery  and  stealing  from  the  person  (by  which  the 
"ikS  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  is  so  far  repealed),  in  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable 
luider  those  acts,  every  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessary  before 
the  &ct  shall  be  punishable  with  death,  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  those  acts  punishable,  and  every  accessary  after 
tiie  fiict  (except  only  a  receiver  of  stolen  property)  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

By  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  11,  amending  the  laws  relating  to  burning 
or  destroying  buildings  or  ships,  and  by  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  7, 
unending  the  laws  relating  to  offences  against  the  ^person  (by  which  the  [  '''220  ] 
7  A  8  (}eo.  4,  o.  30,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  are  respectively  so  far  repealed)  in 
the  esse  of  every  felony  punishable  under  those  acts,  every  principal  in  the  second 
d^^ree,  and  every  accessary  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punishable  with  death  or 
otherwise  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  those  acts 
ponishable,  and  every  accessary  after  the  &ct  shall  on  conviction  be  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

For  the  punishment  of  accessaries  in  coining,  offences  relating  to  the  post-office 
and  pirscjy  see  those  titles. 

'  Bag,  Com.  L.  Reps.  toI.  xxxtUi.  97.        •  Id.  124.        *  Id.  121.        •  Id.  zU.  118. 
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Froof  wUk  regard  to  aooemariet  after  the  ftidJ]     An  ■mmmmj  after  the  ftet, 

says  Lord  Hale,  is  where  a  person  knowing  the  felony  to  be  committed  by  another, 

receives,  relieyes,  comforts,  or  assists  the  felon.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  618;  whether  he 

be  a  principal,  or  an  accessary  before  the  fact.     2  Hawk.  c.  29,  s.  1;  3  P.  Wms. 

475.     Bat  a  /erne  covert  does  not  become  an  accessary  by  receiving  her  husband. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  relationship  which  will  excuse  such  an  act,  the  husband 

being  liable  for  receiving  the  wife.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  621.     So  if  a  master  receives 

his  servant,  or  a  servant  his  master,  or  a  brother  his  brother,  they  are  accessaries, 

in  the  same  manner  as  a  stranger  would  be.     Hawk.  B.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  S4.    If 

a  husband  and  wife  knowingly  receive  a  felon  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  act  of 

the  husband  only.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  621.     But  if  the  wife  alone,  the  husband  being 

ignorant  of  it,  receive  any  other  person  being  a  felon,  the  wife  is  accessary,  and 

not  the  husband.  Id. 

With  regard  to  the  acts  which  will  render  a  man  guilty  as  an  accessary  after 
the  fact,  it  is  laid  down,  that  generally,  any  assistance  whatever,  given  to  a  person 
known  to  be  a  felon,  in  order  to  hinder  his  being  apprehended  or  tried,  or  sofiering 
the  punishment  to  which  he  is  condemned,  is  a  sufficient  receipt  for  this  pfmpoee; 
as  where  a  person  assists  him  with  a  horse  to  ride  away  with,  or  with  money  or 
victuals  to  support  him  in  his  escape;  or  where  any  one  harbours  and  conceals  in 
his  house  a  felon  under  pursuit,  in  consequence  of  which,  his  pursuers  cannot  find 
him;  much  more,  where  the  party  harbours  a  felon,  and  the  pursuers  dare  not 
take  him.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  20,  s.  26.  See  Lee's  case,  6  C  &  P.  536.^  So 
a  man  who  employs  another  person  to  harbour  the  principal  may  be  convicted  as 
an  accessary  after  the  fact,  although  he  himself  did  no  act  to  relieve  or  assist  the 
principal.  Rex  v.  Jarvis,  2  Moo.  &  R.  40.  So  it  appears  to  be  settled  that 
whoever  rescues  a  felon  imprisoned  for  the  felony,  or  voluntarily  suffers  him  to 
escape,  is  guilty  as  accessary.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  27.  In  the  same 
manner  conveying  instruments  to  a  felon,  to  enable  him  to  break  gaol,  or  to  bribe 
the  gaoler  to  let  him  escape,  makes  the  party  an  accessary.  But  to  relieve  a  felon 
in  gaol  with  clothes  or  other  necessaries  is  no  offence,  for  the  crime  imputable  to 
this  species  of  accessary  is  the  hindrance  of  public  justice,  by  a^figting  the  felon 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  law.     4  Bl.  Com.  38. 

Merely  suffering  the  principal  to  escape  will  not  make  the  party  an  aceonpsry 
after  the  flEict,  for  it  amounts  at  most  but  to  a  mere  omission.  9  H.  4,  s.  1 ;  1  Hale, 
619.  So  if  a  person  speak  or  write,  in  order  to  obtain  a  felon's  pardon  or  deliver- 
ance; 26  Ass.  47;  or  advise  his  friends  to  write  to  the  witnesses  not  to  appear 
against  him  at  his  trial,  and  they  write  accordingly;  3  Inst.  139;  1  Hale,  620; 
[  '*'221  ]  or  even  if  he  ^himself  agree  for  money  not  to  give  evidence  against  the 
felon;  Moo.  8;  or  know  of  the  felony  and  do  not  discover  it;  1  Hale,  371,  618; 
none  of  these  acts  will  make  a  party  an  accessary  after  the  fact. 

The  felony  must  be  complete  at  the  time  of  the  assistance  given,  else  it  makes 
not  the  assistant  an  accessary.  As  if  one  wounded  another  mortally,  and  after 
the  wound  given,  but  before  death  ensued,  a  person  assisted  or  removed  the  ddin- 
quent,  this  did  not,  at  common  law,  make  him  accessary  to  the  homicide,  fliv  tiU 
death  ensued,  there  was  no  felony  committed.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  35 ;  4 
Bl.  Com.  38. 

In  order  to  render  a  man  guilty  as  accessary,  he  must  have  notice  either  ezptess 
or  implied,  of  the  principal  having  committed  a  felony.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  o.  29, 
s.  32.  It  was  formerly  considered,  that  the  attainder  of  a  felon,  was  a  notice  to  all 
persons  in  the  same  county  of  the  felony  committed,  but  the  justice  of  this  mlehas 

^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xzt.  630. 
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been  denied.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  o.  29^  s.  88.  It  was  observed  by  Lord  Hard^cke^ 
that  this  nukj  be  some  evidence  to  a  jury^  of  notice  to  an  accessary  in  the  samp  connty, 
jet  H  cannot,  with  any  reason  or  justice,  create  an  absolute  presumption  of  notice. 
Buridge's  case,  3  P.  Wms.  495. 

In  order  to  support  a  charge  of  receiving,  harbouring,  comforting,  assisting, 
and  maintafaing  a  felon,  there  must  be  some  act  proved  to  have  been  done  to 
usist  the  felon  personally ;  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  possession  of  various  sums 
of  money  derivcKi  from  the  disposal  of  the  property  stolen.  Chappel's  case,  9 
a  *  P.  355.^ 

Aeoe99arieg  after  the  fact — trial  and  puntshmenfj  With  regard  to  the  trial  of 
•eoesaariea  after  the  fact,  (vide  ante,  p.  218,  as  to  the  former  law,)  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c  64,  8.  10,  enacts,  <'  that  if  any  person  shall  become  an  accessary  after  the  fact  to 
any  felony,  whether  the  same  be  a  felony  at  common  law,  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute 
or  statates  made  or  to  be  made,  the  offence  of  such  person  may  be  inquired  of, 
tried,  determined,  and  punished  by  any  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try 
the  principal  felon,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  by  reason  whereof  such  person 
shall  have  become  an  accessary,  had  been  committed  at  the  same  place  as  the  prin- 
cipal felony,  although  such  act  may  have  been  committed  either  on  the  high 
aeas,  or  at  any  place  on  land,  whether  within  his  majesty's  dominions  or  without. 
And  that  in  case  the  principal  felony  shall  have  been  committed  within  the  body 
of  any  county,  and  the  act  by  reason  whereof  any  person  shall  have  become 
accessary,  shall  have  been  committed  within  the  body  of  any  other  county,  the  offence 
of  such  accessary  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  punished  in  either  of 
nch  counties.  Provided  always,  that  no  person  who  shall  be  once  duly  tried  for 
any  offence  of  being  an  accessary,  shall  be  liable  to  be  again  indicted  or  tried  for 
the  same  offence." 

And  by  s.  11,  <<  if  any  principal  offender  shall  be  in  anywise  convicted  of  any 
61ony,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  proceed  against  any  accessary,  either  before  or  after 
the  feet,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  principal  felon  had  been  attainted  thereof, 
notwithstanding  such  principal  felon  shall  die  or  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  or  pardoned,  or  otherwise  delivered  before  attainder;  and  every  such  acces- 
mrj  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment,  if  he  or  she  be  in  anywise  convicted,  '''as  [  ^222  ] 
he  or  she  should  have  suffered  if  the  principal  had  been  attainted." 

The  Irish  statute  relating  to  accessaries,  and  containing  the  same  provisions  as 
the  foregoing  acts,  is  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  7  G^o.  4,  c.  64,  s.  10,  an  accessary  after  the  fact  may 
be  tried,  either  at  the  same  time  with  the  principal  felon,  or  after  his  conviction.  If 
the  principal  has  been  convicted,  and  that  conviction  is  alleged  in  the  indictment,  it 
most  be  proved  in  the  ordinary  way  by  an  examined  copy. 

The  conviction  appears  to  be  evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  the  principal 
having  been  convicted^  but  also  to  be  primd  facie  evidence,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  which  he  was  so  convicted.  (1)  Foster,  365;  2  Stark.  £v.  7, 
Sded. 

(1)  Where  the  principal  and.  aooessary  are  joined  in  one  indictment,  but  are  tried  eepa- 
imtdiy,  the  record  of  the  conyiotion  of  the  principal  is  prima  facie  eridence  of  his  guilt,  upon 
the  trial  of  the  accessary,  and  the  burthen  of  proof  rests  on  the  accessary,  not  merely  that  it 
is  qvestionable  whether  the  principal  ought  to  have  been  conricted,  but  that  he  clearly  ought 
■ot  to  hare  been  conricted.  Commonwealth  ▼.  Knapp,  10  Pick.  477.  See  also  State  t. 
Graak,  2  Bailey,  66.    It  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  the  conriction  of  the  principal  in  the  in- 

^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxrili.  151. 
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At|  acoessary  may  avail  himself  of  every  matter,  both  of  law  and  fact,  to  con- 
trovert the  guilt  of  his  principal,  and  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal 
is  not  conclusive  against  him. (2)  Foster,  365;  Smith's  case,  1  Leach,  288; 
Prosser's  case,  Id.  290  (n.) ;  1  Ross,  by  Grea.  42;  Cook  v.  Field,  3  Esp.  134;  and 
see  post,  Receiving  stolen  goods. 

And  in  Turner's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  347,  (see  ante,  p.  54,)  in  which  it  was  held 
that  a  confession  by  the  principal  is  not  admissible  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  receivers, 
many  of  the  judges  appeared  to  think  that  if  the  principal  had  been  convicted,  and 
the  indictment  against  the  prisoner  had  stated  not  her  conviction  but  her  guilt,  the 
conviction  would  not  have  been  any  evidence  of  her  guilt,  which  must  have  been 
proved  by  other  means.  And  upon  the  authority  of  this  case,  where  an  accessary 
before  the  fact  to  a  murder  was  tried  after  the  principal  had  been  tried  and  executed, 
Parke,  B.,  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
principal  was  then  on  his  trial,  and  the  evidence  against  the  accessary  was  not 
gone  into  until  the  case  against  the  principal  was  concluded.  KatcliflPe's  case, 
1  Lew.  C.  C.  121. 

Wherever  a  variance  is  material  as  to  the  principal,  it  is  material  and  available 
as  to  the  accessary ;  and  vibe  versd^  where  a  variance  is  immaterial  to  the  principal 
it  b  immaterial  to  the  accessary.  2  Stark.  Ev.  9,  2d  ed. ;  Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  2, 
c.  23,  s.  176.  9. 

K  A.  be  indicted  as  accessary  to  B.  fc,  C.,  he  may  be  convicted  on  evidence  that 
he  was  accessary  to  C.  only.     Wallis's  case,  1  Salk.  334. 

For  the  punishment  of  accessaries  after  the  fact,  see  ante,  p.  221. 


dictment.  Ibid.  The  court  maj  in  its  discretion  permit  an  accessary  to  be  tried  separately 
from  the  principaL  State  t.  Yancey,  1  Const  Rep.  287.  An  accessary  cannot  be  put  on  his 
trial  before  the  conviction  of  the  principal,  unless  he  consent  thereto,  or  b.e  put  on  his  trial 
with  his  principal.  State  v.  Pybuss,  4  Hump.  442.  Whitehead  v.  The  State,  16,  278. 
Commonwealth  y.  Woodward,  Thacher's  Crim.  Cas.  68.  Sampson  v.  The  Commonwealth, 
5  Watts  &  Serg.  885. 

(2)  U.  States  t.  Wood,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  440.     S.  C.  3  Wheeler's  C.  C.  325. 
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Prtferring  and  finding  hills  of  indictment.'^  Two  indictments  for  the  same 
oience,  one  for  the  felony  under  a  statute^  and  the  other  for  the  misdemeanor  at 
common  law,  ought  not  to  be  preferred  or  found  at  the  same  time.  R.  y.  Doran, 
1  Leach,  538 ;  R.  v.  Smith,  3  C.  &  P.  413.» 

But  where  two  indictments  had  been  found;  one  for  stealing  and  another  for  a 
misdemeanor,  and  it  was  sworn  that  they  were  for  the  same  identical  offence,  the 
Q.  B.  (into  which  court  the  indictments  had  been  removed  by  certiorari,)  refused 
to  grant  a  rule  for  quashing  one  or  both  of  such  indictments.  R.  v.  Stockley, 
3  Q.  B.  238.»» 

The  grand  jury  should  require  the  same  evidence,  written  and  parol,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  the  indictment  at  the  trial.  They  are  not,  however,  usually 
Tery  strict  as  to  documentary  evidence;  they  often  admit  copies  where  the 
originals  alone  are  evidence ;  and  sometimes  even  evidence  by  parol  of  a  matter 
which  should  be  proved  by  written  evidence.  But  as  they  may  insist  upon  the 
same  strictness  of  proof  as  must  be  observed  at  the  trial,  it  may  be  prudent  in  all 
cases  ^  be  provided,  at  the  time  the  bill  is  preferred,  with  the  same  [  '''224  ] 
evidence  which  is  intended  afterwards  to  support  the  indictment.  Archbold's 
C.  L.  9th  ed. 

The  grand  jury  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  any  fact  done  out  of  the  county  for 
which  they  are  sworn,  unless  expressly  empowered  so  to  do  by  statute.  3  Bum's 
Jostioe,  last  edition,  943.  Where  the  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill,  the  judge 
before  whom  the  case  comes  on  to  be  tried,  ought  not  to  inquire  whether  the 
witnesses  were  properly  sworn  previously  to  their  going  before  the  jury ;  and  it 
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seems  that  an  improper  mode  of  swearing  them  will  not  vitiate  the  indictment,  as 
the  grand  jory  are  at  liberty  to  find  a  bill  upon  their  own  knowledge  only. 
Bossell's  case,  Carr.  &  M.  247.* 

As  to  the  grand  jury  in  Ireland,  see  the  1  &  2  Yict.  c.  37 ;  also  0*Connell  v. 
Keg.  11  C.  &  F.  155. 

If  the  bill  be  not  fonnd,  a  fresh  bill  may  afterwards  be  preferred  to  a  sabeeqnent 
grand  jury.  4  Bla.  Comm.  305.  And  it  woald  seem  from  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
Indictment,  D.,  that  where  a  bill  for  one  offence,  such  as  murder,  is  ignored  by  the 
grand  jury,  another  bill  against  the  same  party,  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter, 
but  charging  another  offence,  such  as  manslaughter,  may  be  preferred  to  and  found 
by  the  same  grand  jury :  and  this  course  is  frequently  adopted  in  practice. 

But  according  to  a  recent  decision,  if  the  grand  jury  at  the  assiies  or  sessions 
haye  ignored  a  bill,  they  cannot  find  another  bill  at  the  same  assizes  or  sessions, 
against  the  same  person  for  precisely  the  same  offence,  and  if  such  other  bill  be 
sent  before  them,  they  should  take  no  notice  of  it.  Humphrey's  case,  Carr.  k 
M.  601.* 

Ccpy  of  indictment'^  .  A  prisoner  is  not  entitled  as  of  right  to  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  in  order  to  draw  up  his  plea,  but  the  court  will  direct  the  indictment 
to  be  read  over  slowly,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken  down.  Parry's  case,  7  C. 
&  P.  836.*  But  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  may  give  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
with  a  view  of  saving  time.     lb.     See  also  Newton's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  469.' 

In  the  case  of  an  acquittal  on  a  prosecution  for  felony,  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
cannot  be  regularly  obtained  without  an  order  from  the  court.  The  rule  is 
confined  to  cases  of  felony.  In  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors,  the  defendant  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  record  as  a  matter  of  right,  without  a  previous  applica- 
tion to  the  court.  Morrison  v.  Kelly,  1  Blackst.  385 ;  Evans  v.  Phillipps,  MS. ; 
2  Selw.  N.  P.  952 ;  2  Phill.  Ev.  176.     See  further  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  812,  813. 

Arraignment  in  general.'^  A  person  indicted  for  felony  must  in  all  cases  appear 
in  person  and  be  arraigned,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  misdemeanors.  1  Chitt.  C. 
L.  414  .  4  Bl.  C.  375.  On  an  indictment  or  information  for  a  crime  lea  than 
felony,  the  defendant  may,  by  favour  of  the  court,  appear  by  attorney,  and  this  he 
may  do  as  well  before  pica  pleaded  as  afterwards  unto  conviction.  Bacon's  case, 
1  Lev.  146;  Keilw.  165;  1  Bum's  Justice,  178,  last  edition. 

The  arraignment  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  calling  the  prisoner  to  hold  up  his 
hand,  the  reading  over  the  indictment  to  him,  and  the  asking  him  whether  he  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty.     2  Hale,  219. 

If  the  prisoner  upon  his  arraignment  refuse  to  answer,  it  becomes  a  question 
[  *225  ]  whether  it  is  of  malice,  or  whether  he  is  mute  by  the  visitation  *of  Grod. 
The  court  will  in  such  a  case  direct  a  jury  to  be  impannelled,  who  are  imme- 
diately returned,  Jones's  case,  1  Leach,  102,  from  amongst  the  by-standers, 
1  Chitty,  C.  L.  424.  The  prisoner's  counsel  may  address  the  jury  and  call 
witnesses,  for  the  affirmative  of  the  issue  is  on  him.  Boberts's  case^  Carr.  C. 
L.  67. 

Where  a  verdict  of  m%Ue  hy  the  visitation  of  God  is  returned,  the  court  will 
order  the  trial  to  proceed,  if  the  prisoner  is  of  competent  intellect,  and  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  against  himself.  Thus  where 
it  appeared  that  a  prisoner  who  was  found  mute,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
municating by  means  of  signs,  and  a  witness  was  called  who  stated  that  he  was 
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capable  of  understanding  her  by  means  of  signs^  he  was  arraigned,  put  upon  his 
tiiil,  convicted  of  simple  larceny,  and  received  sentence  of  transportation.  Jones's 
CMe,  1  Leach,  102  ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  7. 

So  where  a  prisoner,  who  was  found  mute,  could  read  and  write,  the  indict- 
ment was  handed  to  him  with  the  usual  questions  written  upon  paper.  After  he 
had  pleaded,  and  stated  in  writing  he  had  no  objection  to  any  of  the  jury,  the  trial 
proceeded.  The  judge's  note  of  the  evidence  was  handed  to  him  after  the  exami- 
lation  of  each  witness,  and  he  was  asked  in  writing  if  he  had  any  questions  to 
pat.  The  proof  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  being  insufficient,  he  was  acquitted 
without  being  called  upon  for  his  defence.     Thompson's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  0.  137. 

But  where  a  prisoner  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
oatore  of  the  proceedings  and  the  details  of  the  evidence,  the  proper  course  seems, 
after  the  jury  have  found  him  mute  by  the  visitation  of  (jod,  to  reswear  the  jury 
to  inquire  whether  he  is  able  to  plead  to  the  indictment ;  and  if  that  be  found  in 
the  affirmative,  then  to  swear  them  again,  to  inquire  if  the  prisoner  be  sane  or 
not,  and  if  the  jury  find  him  to  be  insane,  the  judge  will  order  him  to  be  confined 
imder  the  39  &  40  Greo.  3,  c.  94,  s.  2,  post.  <<  There  are  three  points  to  be  in- 
quired into.  1st.  Whether  the  prisoner  is  mute  of  malice  or  not.  2d.  Whether 
be  can  plead  to  the  indictment  or  not.  3d.  Whether  he  is  of  sufficient  intellect 
to  comprehend  the  course  of  proceedings  at  the  trial  so  as  to  make  a  proper 
defence.''  Per  Alderson,  B.,  Pritchard's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  303.«  See  also  Bison's 
ease,  Ibid.  305  (n.). 

If  the  prisoner  stands  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  indict- 
ment, or  information,  (for  treason,  felony,  piracy,  or  misdemeanor,)  it  is  enacted 
by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  2,  that  in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
court,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  to  order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  "  not 
guilty,"  on  behalf  of  such  person,  and  the  plea  so  entered,  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  such  person  had  actually  pleaded  the  same.(l) 

Where  the  prisoner  refused  to  plead  on  the  ground  that  he  had  already  pleaded 
to  an  indictment  for  the  same  offence,  (which  had  been  tried  before  a  court  not 
having  jurisdiction,)  it  was  held  that  the  court  might  order  a  plea  of  <<  not  guilty" 
to  be  entered  for  him  under  the  above  statute.     Bitton's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  92.^ 

In  cases  of  insanity,  it  is  enacted  by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  94,  s.  1,  that  "if 
upon  the  trial  of  any  person  for  treason,  murder,  or  felony,  (or  misdemeanor,  3  & 
4  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  3)  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  is  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  jury  acquit,  they  must  be  required  to  find  specially  whether  such 
person  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and  whether  he 
was  acquitted  *on  thai  account ;  and  if  they  find  in  the  afiirmative,  the  [  ^226  ] 
court  must  order  him  to  be  kept  in  custody  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  be  known. 
And  by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  4,  c.  94,  s.  2,  if  a  person  indicted  for  any  offence 
appears  insane,  the  court  may,  on  his  arraignment,  order  a  jury  to  be  impannelled 
to  try  the  sanity,  and  if  they  find  him  insane,  may  order  the  finding  to  be  recorded, 
and  the  insane  person  to  be  kept  in  custody  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  be  known. 

The  latter  section  applies  to  misdemeanors  as  well  as  to  felonies.  Little's  case, 
Russ.  k  By.  430.» 

Simikr  provisions  in  the  case  of  insane  persons  being  indicted  are  made  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  by  the  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  33,  ss.  16, 17. 

Where  a  party  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in  uttering  seditious  words,  and 

(1)  U.  States  T.  Hare,  8  Wheeler's  C.  C.  286. 
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upon  his  arraignment  refoaed  to  plead^  and  showed  symptomi  of  inaanity,  and 
an  inquest  was  forthwith  taken  under  the  above  statute  to  try  whether  he  waa 
insane  or  not.  It  was  held,  Ist^  that  the  jury  might  form  their  own  judgment  of 
the  present  state  of  the  defendant's  mind  from  his  demeanor  while  the  inquest 
was  being  taken,  and  might  thereon  find  him  to  be  insane  without  any  evidence 
being  given  as  to  his  present  state ;  2dly,  that  upon  the  prisoner  showing  strong 
symptoms  of  insanity  in  court  during  the  taking  of  the  inquest,  it  became  unne- 
cessary  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  cross-examine  the  witnesses  on  the  inquest, 
or  would  offer  any  remarks  on  evidence.     Groode's  case,  7  A.  &  E.  536.J 

A  grand  jury  ought  not  to  ignore  a  bill  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  but  if  they 
believe  that  the  acts  done,  if  committed  by  a  sane  person,  would  have  amounted 
to  the  offence  charged,  it  is  their  duty  to  find  the  bill,  otherwise  the  court  cannot 
order  the  party  to  be  detained  in  custody  under  the  foregoing  act.  Hodges'  case, 
8  C.  &  P.  195.k 

Postponing  the  trial.']  No  traverse  is  allowed  in  case  of  felony,  but  where  the 
courts  deem  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  they  will  postpone  the  trial 
until  the  next  assizes  or  sessions.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  a  principal 
witness  has  been  of  such  tender  years  and  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath,  that  the  judge  has  ordered  the  trial  to  be  put  off 
until  the  next  assizes,  and  directed  the  child  in  the  meantime  to  be  instructed  in 
religion.  Ante,  p.  126.  Also  where  it  appears  by  affidavit  that  a  necessary 
witness  for  the  prisoner  is  ill.  Hunter's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  591,^  or  that  a  witness  for 
the  prosecution  is  ill  (see  post,)  or  unavoidably  absent,  or  is  kept  out  of  the  way 
by  the  contrivance  or  at  the  instigation  of  the  prisoner^  the  court  will  postpone  the 
trial. 

If  it  is  moved  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  in  a  case  of  felony,  to  put  off  the 
trial  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  of  a  material  witness,  who  has  not  made  a 
deposition  before  the  committing  magistrate,  the  judge  will  require  an  affidavit 
stating  the  points  which  the  witness  is  expected  to  prove,  in  order  to  form  a 
judgment  whether  the  witness  is  a  material  one  or  not.  Savage's  case,  1  G.  &  K. 
75.°^  An  affidavit  of  a  surgeon,  that  the  witness  is  the  mother  of  an  un weaned 
child  afflicted  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  who  could  neither  be  brought 
to  the  assize  town  nor  separated  from  the  mother  without  danger  to  life,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  on  which  to  found  a  motion  to  postpone  the  trial.  lb. 
[  *227  ]  Where  a  prisoner's  counsel  moved  to  postpone  a  trial  for  murder,  on  *an 
affidavit  which  stated  that  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  had  been 
bound  over  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  was  absent,  and  that  on  cross-examination 
this  witness  could  give  material  evidence  for  the  prisoner,  Creswell,  J.,  after 
consulting  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  this  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  postponing 
the  trial,  without  showing  that  the  prisoner  had  at  all  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  witness's  attendance,  as  the  prisoner  might  reasonably  expect,  from  the  wit- 
ness having  been  bound  over,  that  he  would  appear.  McCarthy's  case,  Carr  & 
M.  625.«' 

In  Palmer's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  652,**  the  judges  of  the  central  criminal  court  post- 
poned until  the  next  session  the  presentment  of  a  bill  for  a  capital  offence  to  the 
grand  jury,  upon  the  affidavit  of  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  that  a  witness 
whose  evidence  was  sworn  to  be  material,  was  too  ill  to  attend,  and  they  refused 

^  Eng.  Com.  L.  Reps,  xxxir.  160.        ^  Id.  xxxIt.  850.        i  Id.  xiv.  469.        » Id.  xItU.  75. 
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t»  refer  to  the  depomtion  of  the  witness  to  ascertain  whether  he  deposed  to  material 
fete. 

-.  Where,  in  a  case  of  murder  committed  in  Newcastle-npon-TynC;  which  had 

•eaked  great  excitement^  a  newspaper  published  in  the  town  had  spoken  of  the 

fraoaer  as  the  murderer,  and  several  journals  down  to  the  time  of  the  assizes  had 

|«Uidied  paragraphs,  implying  or  tending  to  show  his  guilt,  and  it  appeared  that 

tte  jurors  at  such  assizes  were  chosen  from  within  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles  round 

NewcMtle,  where  such  papers  were  chiefly  circulated,  but  that  at  the  summer  assizes 

tbej  would  be  taken  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  county  of  Northumberland 

^to  which  the  indictment  had  been  removed),  Alderson  and  Parke,  Bs.,  postponed 

me  trial  until  the  following  assizes.     Alderson,  B.,  however  said,  « I  yield  to  the 

peeoliar  circumstances  of  the  case,  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  by  no 

Beans  disposed  to  encourage  a  precedent  of  this  sort."     Bolam's  case,  Newcastle 

Spring  Ass.  1839,  MS. ;  2  Moo.  &  R.  192.     See  also  Joliffe's  case,  4  T.  R.  285. 

In  no  instance  will  a  trial  be  put  off  on  account  of  the  absence  of  witnesses  to 
ciiaraeter.     Jones'  case,  8  East,  84. 

Where  the  prisoner  applies  to  postpone  the  trial,  he  will  be  remanded  and  detained 
in  eostody  till  the  next  assizes  or  sessions,  or  will  be  admitted  to  bail,  but  he  is 
never  required  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecutor.  Hunter's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  591. ^ 
Where  the  application  is  by  the  prosecutor,  the  court  in  its  discretion  will  either 
detain  the  prisoner  in  custody,  or  admit  him  to  bail,  or  discharge  him  on  his  own 
Teeognizances.  Beardmore's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  497  ;**  Parish's  case,  Id.  782 ;'  Osborne's 
case.  Id.  799;*  see  also  Crowe's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  251.* 

A  motion  to  put  off  a  trial  on  an  indictment  for  felony  made  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner^  cannot  be  entertained  until  after  plea  pleaded.  Bolam's  case,  2  Moo.  & 
R.192. 

Where  an  application  was  made  by  the  prisoner  to  postpone  the  trial  after  the 
jury  had  been  charged  with  the  indictment,  and  before  any  evidence  had  been  given 
in  the  case,  Cresswell,  J.,  doubted  whether  this  could  be  legally  done,  but  after 
consulting  Mr.  J.  Foster's  work  on  the  crown  law,  (see  Wedderbume's  case.  Post. 
Or.  L.  22,)  his  lordship  said,  the  better  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  might.  The 
tfidavit,  however,  produced  by  the  prisoner  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  support 
tlie  application.     Fitzgerald's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  201.^ 

Previous  to  the  spring  assizes  A.  was  committed  to  take  his  trial  for  shooting  B. 
The  trial  was  postponed  till  the  summer  assizes,  on  the  ground  that  B.  (who  shortly 
afterwards  died)  was  too  ill  from  his  *wounds  to  attend  to  give  evidence.  [  *228  ] 
At  the  summer  assizes  a  true  bill  was  found  against  A.  for  the  murder  of  B.,  and  • 
in  application  was  made  to  put  off  the  trial  until  the  following  spring  assizes,  on 
aoeount  of  the  illness  of  a  material  witness.  Williams,  J.,  granted  the  application, 
tnd  held  that  A.  was  not  entitled  to  his  discharge  under  the  seventh  section  of  the 
bbeas  corpus  act.     Bowen's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  509  /  see  8  C.  &  P.  558.^ 

The  postponement  of  a  trial  sometimes  originates  with  the  court.  Thus  if  several 
be  in  custody  for  a  conspiracy  or  other  joint  misdemeanor,  and  bills  have  been 
found,  and  one  or  more  of  them  prefer  to  take  their  trial  immediately,  and  others 
to  traverse^  the  court  will  put  off  the  trial  till  the  period  when,  by  the  customary 
expiration  of  the  traverse,  all  the  parties  can  be  tried  together.  See  further  Dick. 
Qiuurt.  Sess.  457,  4th  ed. 

The  right  of  the  court  to  postpone  the  trial  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  is  recognized 
by  the  60  Geo.  3,  and  1  Geo.  4,  c.  4,  s.  7,  post,  229. 

f  Eoc.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiv.  469.  4  Id.  xxxil.  699.  'Id.  788.  *  Id.  741. 
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Traverse  in  mudemeanors.']  With  respect  to  misdemeanorSi  formerly  a  defenc 
was  not  bound  to  have  the  indictment  against  him  tried  at  the  same  assiie 
sessions  at  which  it  was  found,  but  if  he  was  in  custody,  he  was  called  upoi 
plead  to  the  indictment,  and  he  might  then  traverse  it  until  the  next  assisa 
sessions;  and  the  same  if  he  was  brought  in  by  process  during  the  assixes  or  sen 
at  which  the  bill  was  found ;  but  if  not  in  custody  at  the  finding  of  the  bill,  or  i 
was  not  brought  in  by  process  during  the  assizes  or  sessions  at  which  it  was  fix 
but  he  was  brought  in  or  bound  over  by  recognizance  previously  to  some  subaeqi 
assizes  or  sessions,  then  he  was  bound,  not  only  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  but 
to  be  tried  upon  it  at  such  subsequent  assizes  or  sessions.     Archb.  Quart.  SesB.  1 

Now,  it  is  enacted,  by  the  60  Geo.  3,  and  1  Geo.  4,  c.  4,  (£.  &  I.)  (whid 
8.  10  does  not  extend  to  prosecutions  by  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  tcarro 
or  for  the  non-repair  of  any  bridge  or  highway,)  « that  where  any  person  shal 
prosecuted  in  his  majesty's  courts  of  King's  Bench  (at  Westminster  or  Dublin, 
any  misdemeanor,  either  by  information  or  by  indictment  there  found,  or  remi 
into  that  court,  and  shall  appear  in  term  time  in  either  of  the  said  courts  respectii 
in  person  to  answer  to  such  indictment  or  information,  such  defendant,  upon  b 
charged  therewith,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  imparle  to  a  following  term;  but  i 
be  required  to  plead  or  demur  thereto,  within  four  days  from  the  time  of  his  Oi 
appearance;  and  in  defiiult  of  his  or  her  pleading  or  demurring  within  four  da; 
aforesaid,  judgment  may  be  entered  against  the  defendant  for  want  of  a  plea; 
in  case  such  defendant  shall  appear  to  such  indictment  or  information  by  his  o 
clerk  or  attorney  in  court,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  defendant  to  imparle 
following  term,  but  a  rule  requiring  such  defendant  to  plead  may  forthwith  be  g^ 
and  a  plea  or  demurrer  to  such  indictment  or  information  enforced,  or  judgmei 
default  entered  thereupon,  in  the  same  manner  as  might  have  been  done  befor 
passing  of  this  act,  in  cases  where  the  defendant  had  appeared  to  such  indict 
or  information  by  his  or  her  clerk  in  court,  or  attorney  in  a  previous  term." 

But  by  s.  2,  the  court  or  a  judge,  may  on  sufficient  cause  shown,  allow  fu 
time  for  the  defendant  to  plead  or  demur. 

[  *229  ]     *S.  3  enacts  "  that  where  any  person  shall  be   prosecuted   for 
misdemeanor,  by  indictment  at  any  session  of  the  peace,  session  of  oyer  and  tenn 
great  session,  or  session  of  gaol  delivery,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  o 
England,  or  in  Ireland,  having  been  committed  to  custody^  or  held  to  hail  to  aj^ 
to  answer  for  such  offence^  twenty  days  at  hast  before  the  sessions^  at  which 
indictment  shall  be  found,  he  or  she  shall  plead  to  such  indictment,  and  trial 
«  proceed  thereupon  at  such  same  session  of  the  peace,  session  of  oyer  and  term 
great  session,  or  session  of  gaol  delivery,  respectively,  unless  a  writ  of  certioroA 
removing  such  indictment  into  his  Majesty's  Courts  of  King's  Bench  at  Westmi 
or  in  Dublin,  respectively,  shall  be  delivered  at  such  session  before  the  jury 
be  sworn  for  such  trial."     And  by  s.  4,  the  writ  of  certiorari  may  issue 
before  indictment  found  as  after. 

Where  a  person  was  bound  over  (but  within  twenty  days)  to  appear  at  the 
Parke,  B.,  held  that  the  above  section  did  not  exempt  him  from  pleading,  but 
from  taking  his  trial  at  such  assizes.     Hewson's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  277. 

And  by  s.  5,  '<  where  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any  misdemeano 
indictment,  at  any  session  of  the  peace,  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  great  set 
or  session  of  gaol  delivery,  within  the  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England, 
Ireland,  not  having  been  committed  to  custodi/y  or  held  to  bail  to  appear  to  a$ 
such  offencCy  twenty  days  before  the  session^  at  which  such  indictment  shall  be  fi 
but  who  shall  have  been  committed  to  custody,  or  held  to  appear  to  answer 
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ofenoe  mt  some  sabsequent  session,  or  shall  have  received  notice  of  such  indictment 
kftTing  been  foand|  twenty  days  before  such  subsequent  session,  he  or  she  shall 
pkad  to  BQch  indictment  at  such  subsequent  session,  and  trial  shall  proceed  thereupon 
at  such  same  session  of  the  peace,  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  great  session  or 
KBBion  of  gaol  delivery,  respectively,  unless  a  writ  of  certiorari  for  removing  such 
indictment  into  his  Majesty's  Courts  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster  or  in  Dublin, 
respectively,  shall  be  delivered  at  such  last  mentioned  session,  before  the  jury  shall 
be  sworn  for  snch  trial.'' 

Where  the  prisoner  had  been  held  to  bail  for  a  rape  more  than  twenty  days,  but 
Ae  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill  for  the  capital  offence,  and  found  one  for  an  assault 
with  intent,  &c.;  Yaughan,  B.,  allowed  the  defendant  to  traverse,  on  the  ground 
tint  he  had  not  been  on  bail  for  twenty  days  on  the  charge  of  misdemeanor. 
James's  case,  3  G.  &  P.  222.*  So  where  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  held  to  bail 
to  answer  the  charge  more  than  twenty  days  before  the  assizes,  was  tried  and 
loquitted  for  feloniously  cutting,  and  the  judge  ordered  a  fresh  indictment  for  a 
eommon  assault  to  be  preferred  against  him;  Gumey,  B.,  held  that  he  was  entitled 
to  traverse  till  the  next  assizes.  Williams'  case,  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  508.  See  also 
Lee's  case,  2  Lew.  G.  C.  276.  So,  also,  where  a  person  is  indicted  for  a  different 
misdemeanor  from  that  for  which  he  has  been  committed,  he  is  entitled  to  traverse, 
althoogfa  he  has  been  committed,  or  held  to  bail  more  than  twenty  days.  Howell's 
dse,  9  C.  4  P.  437  ;y  O'NeiU's  case,  1  G.  &  K.  188.- 

Where  the  defendant  has  neither  been  in  custody  nor  on  bail,  he  cannot  force 
the  prosecutor  to  proceed  to  trial  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  at  which  the  indictment 
is  found  against  him.    Trenfield's  case,  9  G  &  P.  284.* 

*A  defendant  arrested  during  the  same  assizes  at  which  the  bill  has  [  ^30  ] 
been  found,  cannot  be  discharged  on  bail  without  pleading  and  traversing.  Wetten- 
bll's  case,  2  Moo.  k  R.  291. 

The  foregoing  section  docs  not  require  the  prosecutor  to  give  the  defendant  a 
formal  notice  that  the  indictment  has  been  found;  and  therefore,  if  it  comes  to  the 
defendant's  knowledge  twenty  days  before  the  next  sessions  that  the  indictment 
had  been  found  against  him  at  the  previous  sessions,  he  is  bound  to  plead  and  try. 
Btmard  Gregory's  case,  1  G.  &  K.  208.^ 

By  s.  7,  it  is  provided,  that  the  court,  at  any  session  of  the  peace,  session  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  great  session,  or  session  of  gaol  delivery  respectively,  upon 
Bofficient  cause  shown,  may  allow  further  time  for  pleading  to  the  indictment  or 
for  the  trial.  As  to  postponing  trials  in  cases  of  perjury,  see  Ashbum's  case,  8 
C&P.  60.« 

A  defendant  who  has  the  right,  and  who  intends  to  traverse  an  indictment, 
must  appear  in  court  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  and  having  pleaded  to  the 
indictment,  must  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  appear,  enter,  and  try  his  traverse 
at  the  next  assizes  or  sessions,  as  the  case  may  be;  4  Gom.  351;  and  if  he  intends 
to  try  his  traverse  at  the  ensuing  assizes  or  sessions,  he  must  serve  the  prosecutor 
with  notice  to  that  effect  according  to  the  practice  of  the  court,  for  otherwise  he 
cannot  force  the  prosecutor  to  go  to  trial.     Minshall's  case,  8  G.  &  P.  576.' 

The  length  of  notice  to  be  given  before  the  sessions  varies  according  to  the 
jnractioe  of  the  sessions.  At  the  assizes,  ten  days'  notice  is  required.  In  one 
case,  Littledale,  J.,  held  that  the  notice  is  only  a  regulation  of  practice,  and  is 
not  a  condition  precedent,  and  that  if  the  prosecutor  appeared,  the  want  of  it  was 
cored,  iar  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  appear  for  the  mere  purpose  of  objecting  to 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xIt.  279.  7  Id.  xxxyiii.  179.  ■  Id.  xlvii.  188. 
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the  defect  of  notice.  Hobby's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  660  ;•  R.  &  M.  241.  In  a  more 
recent  case,  however,  Lord  Abinger  ruled  that  the  prosecutor  might  appear  by 
counsel  to  object  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  notice;  without  waiving  the  irr^ularity. 
Featherstonhaugh's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  109.' 

Where  an  indictment  for  perjury  was  removed  by  certiorari  at  the  instance  of 
the  defendant,  and  was  entered  for  trial  on  the  nisi  prius  side  of  the  assizes  by  the 
defendant,  Coleridge,  J.,  refused  to  stop  the  case  from  being  tried,  on  an  applica- 
tion by  the  prosecutor,  upon  the  ground  that  the  prosecutor  had  not  had  sufficient 
notice  of  trial,  but  said  that  should  the  defendant  be  acquitted,  no  one  appearing 
for  the  prosecution,  it  would  be  a  mis-trial,  if  proper  notice  of  trial  had  not  been 
given.     Hair's  case,  1  C.  &  E.  389.' 

If  the  defendant  shows  by  affidavit  that  he  was  unable  to  find  the  prosecutor, 
so  as  to  serve  him  with  the  notice  of  trial,  and  the  prosecutor  does  not  appear,  the 
defendant  will  be  discharged  by  proclamation  at  the  end  of  the  assizes  or  sessions. 
Hibburd's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  461.»^ 

Before  he  enters  his  traverse,  the  defendant,  if  he  is  not  in  custody,  mnst  get 
from  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the  sessions,  or  clerk  of  the  crown  at  the  assizes, 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  and  a  writ  of  venire  facias,  which  latter  must  be 
returned  by  the  sheriff,  and  he  must  then  enter  his  traverse  and  pay  his  fees. 
If  he  is  bound  by  recognizance  to  appear  and  try,  he  cannot  surrender  into  custody 
and  so  avoid  the  payment  of  his  fees.  R.  v.  Fry,  1  Leach,  111;  Bishop's  case, 
[  *231  ]  Carr.  &  M.  302.»  *Now,  however,  by  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  114,  s.  1,  the 
provisions  of  the  65  Greo.  3,  c.  50,  respecting  the  discharge  of  certain  prisoners 
without  payment  of  any  fee,  are  extended  to  all  persons  charged  with  or  indicted 
for  felony,  or  as  an  accessary  thereto,  or  with  or  for  any  misdemeanor,  against 
whom  no  bill  of  indictment  shall  be  found,  or  who  shall  be  acquitted  or  discharged 
for  want  of  prosecution,  and  no  fees  are  to  be  taken  from  any  such  persons,  for 
their  appearance  to  the  indictment  or  information,  or  for  allowing  them  to  plead 
thereto,  or  for  recording  their  appearance  or  plea,  or  for  discharging  any  recog- 
nizance taken  from  them  or  their  sureties. 

By  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  71,  (<<an  act  for  the  better  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  Middlesex,'')  s.  6,  ''no  person  against  whom  any  bill  of  indictment 
shall  be  found  for  misdemeanor  at  the  central  criminal  court,  or  at  any  session  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Mid(ilesex,  shall  be  entitled  to  traverse  the  same  to 
any  subsequent  sitting  of  the  court,  but  the  court  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  try 
the  same,  unless  upon  good  cause  to  be  shown  by  the  person  against  whom  the 
same  is  found,  or  the  prosecutor,  and  to  be  allowed  by  the  court  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial.'' 

Plea.]  By  the  7  &  8  (Jeo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  1,  "if  any  person  not  having  privilege 
of  peerage,  being  arraigned  upon  any  indictment  for  treason,  felony,  or  piracy, 
shall  plead  thereon  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  he  shall  by  such  plea,  without  any 
further  form,  be  deemed  to  have  put  himself  upon  the  country  for  trial,  and 
the  court  shall  in  the  usual  manner  order  a  jury  for  trial  of  such  person 
accordingly.'' 

A  plea  of  atUre/ois  acquit  may  be  pleaded  ore  tenus.  Bowman's  case,  6  C. 
&  P.  837  ;J  Ghampney's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  26 ;  2  Lew.  C.  C.  52 ;  Googan's  case, 
1  Leach,  448 ;  which  means  that  he  may  state  the  plea,  but  mnst  do  so  in  the 
proper  form,  the  difference  being  that  it  may  either  be  put  on  parchment  by  the 
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prisoner,  or  he  may  dietate  it  ore  tenusy  and  it  may  be  taken  down  by  the  clerk  of 
mrraigna  and  pnt  upon  parchment  by  him.  Per  Patteson^  J.,  Bowman's  case, 
sapra.  And  if  the  record  of  the  previous  acquittal  is  not  made  up,  the  court  will 
postpone  the  trial  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  apply  for  a  mandamus  to  make  up  the 
record ;  Bowman's  case,  supra ;  which  mandamus  the  Q.  B.  will  grant,  although 
XX,  be  the  record  of  a  session  improperly  held,  for  the  prisoner  has  a  right  to  have 
the  record  of  the  process  correctly  made  up,  to  make  what  use  of  it  he  can.  B.  y. 
Just,  of  Middlesex,  5  B.  k  A.  1113.^  See  further,  as  to  the  plea  of  autrefois 
acquit;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  829—837;  Archb.  C.  P.  97,  10th  ed. 

Where  a  person  pleads  a  plea  of  autrefois  convict^  the  court  will  not  reject  it  on 
the  ground  of  informality,  but  will  assign  counsel  to  put  it  into  a  formal  shape, 
and  will  postpone  the  trial  to  give  time  for  its  preparation.  Chamberlain's  case, 
6  C.  &  P.  93.1 

Joinder  of  distinct  offences  in  the  indictment — -putting  the  prosecfitor  to  his  elec- 

fwm.]     Although  there  is  no  objection  in  point  of  law  to  the  insertion  in  separate 

eoonts  of  the  same  indictment  of  distinct  felonies  of  the  same  degree  committed  by 

the  Bune  offender;  2  Hale,  173;  1  Leaoh,  1103;  and  it  is  neither  a  ground  for 

demurrer  nor  arrest  of  judgment;  Id. ;  1  Chit.  C.  L.  253 ;  3  T.  B.  98 ;  Hinley's 

ciae,  2  Moo.  &  B.  524;  O'Connel  v.  Beg.  11  C.  &  F.  155;  yet  a  prisoner  ought 

*iiot  to  be  charged  with  several  felonies  in  one  indictment.     Where  this  [  *232'] 

appears  to  be  the  case,  and  the  fact  is  discovered  before  the  party  has  pleaded,  or 

the  jury  are  charged,  the  court  in  its  discretion  will  quash  the  indictment ;  or  if 

not  found  out  till  after  the  jury  are  charged,  will  compel  the  prosecutor  to  elect  on 

which  charge  he  will  proceed.     Young's  case,  3  T.  B.  106;  2  East,  P.  C.  515; 

2  Camp.  131 ;  3  Campb.  133 ;  2  M.  &  S.  539. 

Where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  in  one  count  as  principals,  and  in  another 
u  leoeiyers,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  charges  might  legally 
he  joined,  but  they  were  equally  divided  on  the  question,  whether  the  prosecutor 
should  have  been  put  to  his  election,  and  thereupon  they  all  agreed  that  directions 
Bhoidd  be  given  to  the  clerks  of  assize  not  to  put  both  charges  in  the  same  indict- 
awiit.  Galloway's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  234 ;«  Madden's  case.  Id.  277.*  Where 
the  priaoners  were  charged,  in  one  count  with  robbing,  and  in  a  second  with  an 
unolt  with  intent  to  rob,  Parke,  J.,  seemed  to  think  that  the  two  counts  ought 
iM>t  to  be  joined  in  the  same  indictment,  and  called  upon  the  prosecutor  to  elect  on 
whieh  he  would  go  to  the  jury.     Gough's  case,  1  Moo.  &  B.  71. 

Where,  however,  the  defendant  was  indicted  under  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  o. 
S5,  88.  2,  4,  in  several  counts  for  stabbing  with  intent  to  murder,  with  intent  to 
maim  and  disable,  and  with  intent  to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm,  it  was  held 
tbat  the  prosecutor  was  not  bound  to  elect,  on  which  ground  he  would  proceed, 
luitwithstanding  the  judgment  is  different,  being  in  the  first  count  capital  and  in 
d»e  other  transportation.  Strange's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  172.<>  See  also  Jones's  case, 
2  Moo.  C.  C.  94 ;  8  C.  &  P.  776.^ 

A  prisoner  may  be  indicted  as  a  principal  in  the  first  degree  in  one  count,  and 
la  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  in  another  count.  Gray's  case,  7  C.  &  P. 
164.4  See  also  Folke's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  354/  post,  tit.  Rape.  So  a  receiver 
may  be  indicted  as  an  accessary  in  one  count,  and  for  a  substantive  felony  in 
another  count,  and  although  in  his  discretion  the  judge  may  put  the  prosecutor  to 
his  eieedoUi  he  will  not  do  so  where  it  is  clear  there  is  only  one  offence,  and  the 

»  Eng.  C.  L.  Bepi.  rxrll.  281.        >  Id.  xxv.  299.        -  2  Eng.  C.  C.  284.        ■  Id.  277. 
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joinder  of  the  counts  cannot  prejudice  the  prisoner.  Austin's  ease^  7  0.  ft 
796  ;■  see  also  Jervis's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  166  ;*  Wheeler's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  17 
HartaU's  case,  Id.  475  /  Pulham's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  280.^ 

So  a  party  may  be  charged  in  one  count  with  being  an  accessary  before  the  I 
and  in  another  count  with  being  an  accessary  after  the  fact,  to  the  same  felc 
and  the  prosecutor  cannot  be  called  upon  to  elect  upon  which  charge  he  will  ] 
ceed.     Per  Parke,  B.,  and  Patteson,  J.,  Blackston's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  48.' 

Where  an  indictment  for  arson  contained  five  counts,  each  of  which  charged 
firing  of  a  house  of  a  dificrent  party,  and  it  was  opened  that  the  five  houses  i 
in  a  row,  and  that  one  fire  burnt  them  all;  Erskine,  J.,  refused,  upon  this  open: 
to  put  the  prosecutor  to  his  election,  as  it  was  all  one  transaction.  Truenu 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  727.^ 

Counts  for  distinct  misdemeanors  may  be  included  in  the  same  indictment,  ] 
yided  the  judgment  be  the  same  for  each  offence.  Young's  case,  3  T.  R.  98, 1 
Towle's  case,  2  Marsh.  466;  Johnson's  case,  3  M.  &  S.  539;  Jones's  caai 
Gampb.  180. 

Where,  however,  two  defendants  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  and  also  f 
[  ^283  ]  libel,  and  at  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  ^there  was  evidi 
against  both  as  to  the  conspiracy,  but  no  evidence  against  one  as  to  the  111 
Coleridge,  J.,  put  the  prosecutor  to  his  election,  on  which  charge  he  would  pro< 
l^fore  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  entered  upon  their  defence.  Murphy's  t 
8  C.  &  P.  297.* 

A  prosecutor  cannot  maintain  two- indictments  for  misdemeanor  for  the  8 
transaction,  and  he  must  elect  to  proceed  with  the  one  and  abandon  the  o( 
Britten's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  297. 

The  practice  is  the  same  whether  the  indictment  contains  distinct  counts  chai| 
different  offences,  or,  as  b  more  usually  the  case,  it  consists  only  of  one  count, 
several  felonies  are  disclosed  by  the  evidence,  to  each  of  which  the  indictmei 
applicable.  Thus,  upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  if  it  appear 
the  articles  were  received  at  different  times,  the  prosecutor  must  elect  as  to 
receipt  on  which  he  will  proceed ;  but  the  mere  probability  that  the  goods  i 
stolen,  or  received  at  different  times,  is  no  ground  for  putting  the  prosecutor  to 
election.  Dunn's  case,  R.  &  M.  146.  Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  appa 
that  the  prisoner  had  taken  several  things  out  of  the  prosecutor's  house  and  ]ded 
them  on  different  days,  but  whether  they  were  all  taken  at  once  or  at  difEs 
times,  was  not  known.  It  was  held,  by  Alderson,  B.,  that  as  all  the  articles  m, 
have  been  stolen  at  one  time  the  prosecutor  was  not  put  to  his  election.  Hv 
case,  Hindmarsh's  Supp.  to  Deacon's  C.  L.  1588. 

The  application  for  a  prisoner  to  elect  is  an  application  to  the  discretion  of 
court  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  case  extends  to  more  than  one  oha 
and  may  therefore  be  likely  to  embarrass  the  prisoner  in  his  defence.  Tmem 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  727  ;•  Hinley's  case,  3  Moo.  &  R.  524. 

It  is  not  usual  to  put  the  prosecutor  to  his  election  immediately  upon  the  i 
being  opened.  Wriggleworth's  case,  Cor.  Alderson,  J.,  Hindmarsh's  Snpp 
Deacon's  C.  L.  1583.  And  $emJble,  that  the  reason  for  putting  a  prosecnta 
his  election,  being  that  the  prisoner  may  not  have  his  attention  divided  beti 
two  charges,  the  election  ought  to  be  made  not  merely  before  the  case  goes  to 
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jajy  as  it  IB  Bometimes  laid  down^  but  before  the  prisoner  is  called  on  for  his 
dflfenoe  at  the  latest.     Id. 

Quathing  indteiments,'^  Where  an  indictment  is  so  defectiye  that  in  case  of 
MBTiction  no  judgment  conld  be  given,  the  court  will  in  general  quash  it.  Thus 
ID  indictment  for  perjury  found  at  sessions  has  been  quashed,  because  the  sessions 
kiTe  no  jurisdiction  of  peijury.     Bainton's  case,  2  Str.  1088.     See  Hewitt's  case, 

B.  ft  R.  158  j^  Rigby's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  770."^  So  indictments  have  been  quashed 
keauae  the  &ct8  stated  in  them  did  not  amount  to  an  offence  punishable  by  law. 
Borket's  case,  Andr.  230 ;  Sermon's  case,  1  Burr.  516,  548 ;  Philpott's  case,  1 

C.  k  K.  112.* 

Where  the  application  is  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  courts  have  almost 
iBifonnly  refused  to  quash  an  indictment  when  it  was  preferred  for  some  great 
crime,  such  as  treason  or  felony;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,(H.) ;  and  see  Johnson's 
cue,  1  Wils.  325 ;  forgery,  perjury,  or  subornation  of  peijury.  Belton's  case,  1 
Silk.  372 ;  1  Sid.  54 ;  1  Vent.  370 ;  Thomas's  case,  3  D.  &  R.  621.«  GThey  have 
also  refused  to  quash  indictments  for  cheating,  OrbeU's  case,  1  Mod.  42,  for  selling 
Hoar  by  liaise  weights,  Crooke's  case,  3  Burr,  1841,  and  for  other  minor  [  *234  1 
flffffr<^*^-  See  Archb,  C.  P.  64,  10th  ed.  If  the  application  is  made  on  behalf 
cf  the  defendant,  the  court  will  not  grant  it,  unless  the  defect  is  very  clear  and 
obriousy  but  will  leave  him  to  demur.     1  Chitty,  C.  L.  299. 

But  if  the  application  is  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  the  court  will  quash  the 
indictment  in  all  cases  where  it  appears  to  be  so  defective  that  the  defendant 
cuinot  be  convicted  on  it,  and  where  the  prosecution  appears  to  be  bond  fide,  and 
not  instituted  for  malicious  motives  or  for  purposes  of  oppression.  Where  the 
jroBecution  is  by  the  attorney-general,  an  application  to  quash  the  indictment  is 
never  made,  because  he  may  enter  a  noUeprosegut,  which  will  have  the  same  effect. 
8tniton'8  case,  1  Doug.  239,  240. 

The  application  to  quash  must  be  made  to  the  court  in  which  the  bill  is  found, 
exeept  in  cases  of  indictments  at  sessions,  and  in  other  inferior  courts,  in  which 
cases  the  application  is  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  record  being 
previously  removed  there  by  certiorari.  Archb.  C.  L.  65, 10th  ed.  But  it  has 
been  recently  held  that  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  has  itself  authority  to  quash  an 
indietment  found  there  before  plea  pleaded.  Wilson's  case,  Q.  B.  M.  T.  1844, 
Ardib.  C.  L.  65, 10th  ed. 

The  application,  if  made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  must  be  before  plea 
^etded.  Fost.  231 ;  Rookwood's  case,  H.,  684 ;  4  St.  Trials.  Where  the  indict- 
ment had,  upon  the  application  of  the  defendant,  been  removed  into  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  by  certiorari,  the  court  refused  to  entertain  a  motion  by  the 
defendant  to  quash  the  indictment  after  a  forfeiture  of  his  recognisance,  by  not 
kiving  carried  the  record  down  to  trial.     Anon.  1  Salk.  380. 

But  if  the  application  be  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  seems  it  may  be 
made  at  any  time  before  the  defendant  has  been  actually  tried  upon  the  indictment| 
Webb's  case,  3  Burr.  1468. 

Before  an  application  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  is  granted,  a 
new  bill  fcnr  the  same  offence  must  have  been  preferred  against  the  defendant,  and 
fimnd.  Wynn's  case,  2  East,  226.  And  when  the  court  orders  the  former 
indietment  to  be  quashed,  it  is  usually  upon  terms,  namely,  that  the  prosecutor 
shall  pay  to  the  defendant  such  costs  as  he  may  have  incurred  by  reason  of  such 
former  indietment ;  Webb's  case,  3  Burr.  1469 ;  that  the  second  indictment  shall 
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fitand  in  the  same  plight  and  condition  to  all  intents  and  porposes  thai  the  first 
would  haye  done  if  it  had  not  been  quashed ;  Glenn's  case,  8  B.  &  Aid.  878  f 
Webb's  case,  3  Burr.  1468 ;  1  W.  Bl.  460 ;  and  (particularly  where  there  has 
been  any  vexatious  delay  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution^  3  Burr.  1458,)  that  the 
name  of  the  prosecutor  be  disclosed.  Glenn's  case^  supra;  Arch.  0.  L.  63| 
10th  ed. 

A.  was  indicted  for  perjury  at  the  spring  assizes  1843,  and  entered  into  recog- 
nizances to  try  at  the  summer  assizes  1844.  It  being  discovered  that  the  indict- 
ment was  defective,  another  indictment  was  prepared  and  found  at  the  latter 
assizes,  on  which  the  prosecutor  wished  the  defendant  to  be  tried.  Wightman,  J., 
held  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  have  the  first  indictment  disposed  of 
before  he  could  be  tried  on  the  second,  but  quashed  the  first  indictment  upon  the 
terms  of  the  prosecutor,  paying  the  defendant  his  costs  of  the  traverse  and  recog- 
nizances, and  the  defendant  proceeded  to  trial  on  the  second  indictment  without 
traversing.     Reg.  v.  Dunn,  1  C.  &  K.  730.« 

[  *235  ]     *No  advantage  can  be  taken  at  nisi  prius  of  the  objection  where  it  fully 
appears  upon  the  record.     Souter's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  423.'* 

But  where  the  indictment  comes  on  for  trial  as  a  nisi  prius  record,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  so  framed  that  no  judgment  can  be  given  upon  it,  the  judge,  it  is  said, 
will  order  it  to  be  struck  out  of  the  paper,  and  if  the  jury  have  been  sworn,  will 
direct  them  to  be  discharged.  Can*.  Suppl.  C.  L.  82,  2d  ed.  But  counsel  will 
not  be  allowed  to  argue  at  length  at  nisi  prius,  the  invalidity  of  an  indictment,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  court  not  to  try  it,  though  it  may  be  convenient  to 
permit  them  to  suggest  the  point.     Abraham's  case^  1  Moody  &  Rob.  7. 

Particulars  of  the  offenceJ]  Where  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  contained 
twelve  counts^  describing  the  nuisance  in  different  ways,  and  charging  it  to  have 
been  committed  in  different  parishes  and  counties  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
central  criminal  court;  the  court  of  Q.  B.,  on  reading  the  indictment  only  (which  had 
been  removed  by  certiorari)  and  without  affidavit  ordered  the  prosecutor  to  give 
the  defendant  a  note  of  the  several  acts  (f  nuisance  which  he  intended  to  prove. 
Curwood's  case,  3  A.  &  E.  816.* 

With  respect  to  particulars  of  the  offence  in  cases  of  barratry,  conspiracy,  and 
embezzlement,  see  those  titles ;  also  Highwai/s. 

Opening  the  case — conversations  and  confessions.']  Where  there  is  counsel  for 
a  prisoner  in  a  case  of  felony,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ought  always  to  open 
the  case.  Gascoine's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  772.J  But  he  need  not  open  it  if  the 
prisoner  has  no  counsel,  Jackson's  case.  Id.  773,^  unless  there  is  some  pecnliaritj 
in  the  circumstances.     Per  Parke,  B.,  Bowler's  case,  Id.^ 

Where  there  is  no  counsel  for  the  prosecution  there  can  be  no  opening,  as  the 
prosecutor  himself  is  never  allowed  personally  to  address  the  jury.  Brice's  case, 
2  B.  &  Aid.  606. 

Where  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  proceeding  to  state  the  details  of  a 
conversation  which  one  of  the  witnesses  had  had  with  the  prisoner,  upon  an 
objection  being  taken,  the  court  said  that  in  strictness  he  had  a  right  to  pursue  that 
course ;  Deering's  case,  5  C  &  P.  165  ;*^  7  C.  &  P.  773  ;*  and  the  same  rule  was 
laid  down  in  Swatkin's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  548;^  but  the  judges  in  that  ease  stated, 
that  the  correct  practice  was  only  to  state  the  general  effect  of  the  conversation. 

f  Eng. Com.  L.  Reps.  v.  319.        (Id.  xlvii.  730.        I'Td.  iii.  418.        i Id.  xxx.  228. 
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6  C.  &  P.  166,(n.)v  In  a  later  case,  howeyer^  Parke,  B.,  after  consnltiDg 
AUenon,  B.,  ruled  that  with  regard  to  conversations,  the  fair  course  to  the 
fraoner  was  to  state  what  it  was  intended  to  proye.  Orrell's  case,  MS.  Lane. 
8^  Aw.  1835  ;  1  Moo.  &  R.  467 ;  Hartel's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  773  j<i  Davis's  case, 
U.  785.' 

Hie  mle  is  different  with  respect  to  confessions,  which,  it  has  frequently  been 
yd,  ought  not  to  be  opened,  as  they  may  turn  out  to  have  been  made  under  cir- 
ffimitances  rendering  them  inadmissible  in  evidence.  Per  Bosanquet  and  Patteson, 
}J.,  Swatkin's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  648;'  Hartel's  case,  supra,  (n).  Per  Parke,  B., 
Dkrii^s  case,  sapnu 

Brimmer^  courud  {KtJ]  Until  recently,  prisoners  charged  with  felony  were  not 
iDowed  to  make  their  defence  by  counsel,  but  now  the  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  114, 
(U.  K.,)  after  reciting  that  ''it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  persons  accused  of 
dfanoes  against  the  law  should  be  ^enabled  to  make  their  full  answer  and  [  *236  ] 
defisnce  to  all  that  is  alleged  against  them,''  enacts  that  ''all  persons  tried  for 
Uaaj  shall  be  admitted,  after  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  to  make 
bU  answer  and  defence  thereto  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  or  by  attorney  in 
coorts  where  attorneys  practise  as  counsel.'^ 

And  by  s.  2,  "in  all  cases  of  summary  conviction,  persons  accused  shall  be  ad- 
Butted  to  make  their  full  answer  and  defence,  and  to  have  all  witnesses  examined 
tad  cross-ezamined  by  counsel  or  attorney." 

Where  the  counsel  for  several  prisoners  cannot  agree  as  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  address  the  jury,  the  court  will  call  upon  them,  not  in  the  order  of 
their  seniority,  but  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  the  prisoners  stand  in  the 
indictment.  But  where  the  counsel  for  one  prisoner  has  witnesses  to  fact  to 
examine,  the  counsel  for  another  cannot  be  allowed  to  postpone  his  address  to  the 
jory  until  after  those  witnesses  have  been  examined.     Barber's  case,  1  C.  &  E. 

4a4.« 

A  prisoner's  comisel  in  addressing  the  jury,  will  not  be  allowed  to  state  any 
dung  which  he  is  not  in  a  situation  to  prove,  or  which  is  not  already  in  proof; 
neither  will  he  be  allowed  to  relate  the  prisoner's  story;  "for,  if  he  employs 
eoansel,  he  must  submit  to  the  rules  which  have  been  established  with  respect  to 
ike  conducting  of  cases  by  counsel."  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  Beard's  case,  8  C.  &  P. 
142.*  And  after  his  counsel  has  addressed  the  jury,  the  prisoner  will  not  be 
pomitted  to  make  any  statement  to  them.     Boucher's  case.  Id.  141/ 

Where,  however,  in  a  case  of  shooting  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm, 
tliere  was  no  one  present  at  the  committing  of  the  offence  but  the  prosecutor  and 
the  prisoner,  Alderson,  B.,  allowed  the  latter,  under  these  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  tuke  his  own  statement  before  his  counsel  addressed  the  jury.  Maling's  case, 
8  C.  &  P.  242.^  And  the  same  course  was  permitted  by  Oumey,  B.,  in  another 
cue,  bat  with  an  observation  that  it  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent 
Walkling's  case.  Id.  248.'  The  general  rule  certainly  ought  to  be,  that  a  prisoner 
defended  by  counsel  shall  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  counsel,  and  that  rule 
ihoQld  not  be  infringed  on,  except  in  very  special  cases  indeed.'^  Per  Patteson,  J., 
Bider's  case,  8  G.  &  P.  589.^    See  also  Beg.  v.  Dyer,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  113. 

Rvki  of  practice  an  Aeprisaner^  counsel  act — cross-examination  of  witnesses  on 
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thetr  deposUions — -proKcutor^  right  to  reply. "^  The  third  and  fonrih  clauses  of  the 
foregoing  act,  entitling  prisoners  to  copies  of  the  depositions^  or  to  inspect  them  at 
the  trial,  have  already  been  giyen^  ante,  p.  73. 

At  a  meeting  of  twelve  of  the  judges  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  spring 
circuits  of  1837,  (Littledale,  J.,  Bosanquet,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  being  absent 
through  indisposition)  the  following  rules  of  practice,  with  reference  to  the  above 
statute,  were  laid  down. 

1.  That  where  a  witness  for  the  crown  has  made  a  deposition  before  a  magistrate, 
he  cannot,  upon  his  cross-examination  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  be  asked  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  in  his  deposition  make  such  or  such  a  statement  until  the 
deposition  itself  has  been  read,  in  order  to  manifest  whether  such  statement  is  or  is 
not  contained  therein,  and  that  such  deposition  must  be  read  as  part  of  the  evidence 
of  the  cross-examining  counsel. 

[  ^237  ]  2.  That  after  such  deposition  has  been  read,  the  prisoner's  counsel  ♦may 
proceed  in  his  cross-examination  of  the  witness  as  to  any  supposed  contradiction  or 
variance  between  the  testimony  of  the  witness  in  court  and  his  former  deposition; 
after  which  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  may  re-examine,  and  after  the  prisoner's 
counsel  has  addressed  the  jury,  will  be  entitled  to  the  reply.  And  in  case  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  comments  upon  any  supposed  variances  or  contradictions 
without  having  read  the  deposition,  the  court  may  direct  it  to  be  read,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  will  be  entitled  to  reply  upon  it. 

3.  That  the  witness  cannot  in  cross-examination  be  compelled  to  answer  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  make  such  or  such  a  statement  before  the  magistrate  imtil  after 
his  deposition  has  been  read,  and  it  appears  that  it  contains  no  mention  of  snch  a 
statement.  In  that  event  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  may  proceed  with  his  cross- 
examination;  and  if  the  witness  admits  such  statements  to  have  been  made,  he  may 
comment  upon  such  omission  or  upon  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  other  part  of  his 
testimony;  or  if  the  witness  denies  that  he  made  such  statement  the  counsel  for 
the  priso^er  may  then,  if  such  statement  be  material  to  the  matter  in  issue, 
call  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  made  such  statement.  But  in  either  event  the 
reading  of  the  deposition  is  the  prisoner's  evidence^  and  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution will  be  entitled  to  reply. 

If  the  only  evidence  called  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  is  evidence  to  character, 
although  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  entitled  to  the  reply,  it  will  be  a  matter 
for  his  discretion  whether  he  will  use  it  or  not;  cases  may  occur  in  which  jt  may  be 
be  fit  and  proper  so  to  do. 

In  cases  of  public  prosecutions  for  felony,  instituted  by  the  crown,  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  those  who  represent  them,  are  in  strictness  entitled  to  the 
reply,  although  no  evidence  is  produced  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  judges  as  to  cross-examining  from  the  deposi- 
tions are  binding  upon  the  prisoners'  counsel;  but  it  seems  that  the  judge  may,  if 
he  think  fit,  notwithstanding  those  resolutions,  himself  question  a  witness  as  to 
any  discrepancy  between  his  deposition  and  his  evidence  at  the  trial.  Edward's 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  26."  Quaere,  whether,  if  the  judge  does  so,  and  thereby  introduces 
new  facts  in  evidence,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  will  have  the  right  to  reply  ?  Id. 

Where  a  witness  admitted  that,  when  before  the  magistrate  he  was  cross-examined 
by  the  prisoner's  solicitor,  the  prisoner's  counsel  was  allowed  to  question  him  as  to 
the  answers  he  gave,  on  its  appearing  to  the  judge  that  no  cross-examination  was 
returned  by  the  magistrate.     Id.     But  in  a  more  recent  case^  Erskine,  J.^  said,  he 
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was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  prove  that  a  witness  did  not  state  a  particular 
fact  before  the  magistrate,  the  deposition  itself  must  be  put  in  to  show  what  he  did 
state,  and  that  a  witness  cannot  be  questioned  as  to  what  he  did  or  did  not  state 
before  the  magistrate,  without  first  allowing  him  to  read;  or  haying  read  oyer  to  him 
Us  deposition.     Taylor's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  726.» 

The  usual  practice,  on  asking  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  whether  he  has  not 
jBide  a  certain  statement,  has  been  to  require  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  except 
horn  the  question  any  statement  made  by  the  witness  when  before  the  committing 
magistrates;  but  in  Harris's  case,  Liy.  Sum.  Ass.  1845,  MS.  Rolfe,  Baron,  held  it 
to  be  ^unnecessary  to  make  such  an  exception,  as  it  only  tended  to  con-  [  ^238  1 
fiue  the  witness,  and  no  use  could  be  made  of  any  yariance  between  what  was  stated 
bj  the  witness  at  the  trial  and  what  he  had  sworn  to  in  his  deposition,  without 
patting  the  latter  into  his  hands. 

Where  four  prisoners  were  jointly  indicted,  two  for  stealing  a  sheep,  and  two  for 
receiying  separate  parts  of  the  sheep  so  stolen,  and  the  counsel  for  the  receiyers  put 
in  the  depositions  to  contradict  the  case  against  them,  by  showing  a  variation 
between  the  testimony  of  the  principal  witness  and  his  deposition,  but  no  evidence 
WIS  given  on  behalf  of  the  other  prisoners ;  Parke,  B.,  after  conferring  with  Colt- 
man,  J.,  stated  that  the  reply  must  be  confined  altogether  to  the  case  of  the 
receivers.  His  lordship  added  that  he  did  not  wish  to  lay  down  a  general  rule,  that 
in  no  case  where  several  were  indicted  together,  would  witnesses  called  by  one,  entitle 
the  prosecutor  to  reply  against  all,  but  in  the  case  before  him  the  offences  were  dis- 
tinct;  as  the  receivers  might  have  been  indicted  separately  from  the  principals. 
Hayse's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  155. 

Where  there  were  cross  indictments  for  assault  to  be  tried  as  traversers  at  the 
asBiies,  and  the  same  transaction  was  the  subject-matter  of  both  indictments,  Oumey, 
B.,  directed  the  jury  to  be  swQm  on  both  traverses,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  indictment  first  entered  to  open  his  case  and  call  his  witnesses,  and  then 
tbe  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  open  his  case  and  call  his  witnesses,  neither  side  to 
have  a  reply.     Wanklyn's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  290.* 

The  counsel  for  the  crown,  where  the  crown  is  the  defendant  in  a  writ  of  error, 
18  not  necessarily  entitled  to  the  reply,  though  the  crown  is  the  real  litigant  party. 
(TConneU  v.  Reg,  11  C.  &  F.  155. 

Where  it  was  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  by  the  post-office  for  a 
felony,  that  he  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  attorney-general,  it  was  held 
be  was  entitled  to  reply,  although  the  prisoner  had  not  called  witnesses.  Ann 
Gardner's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  628.« 

Dvteharge  of  jury. '\  If  a  juryman  be  taken  ill  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  attending 
through  the  trial,  the  jury  may  be  discharged  and  the  prisoner  tried  de  novo,  or 
another  juryman  may  be  added  to  the  eleven ;  but  in  that  case  the  prisoner  should 
be  offered  his  challenges  over  again,  as  to  the  eleven,  and  the  eleven  should  be 
sworn  de  novo.  Edward's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  224  ',^  4  Taunt.  809 ;  2  Leach,  621, 
(»).  Reg.  V.  Ashe,  1  Cox  C.  C.  150.  So  if  during  the  trial  the  prisoner  be  taken 
so  ill  that  he  is  incapable  of  remaining  at  the  bar,  the  judge  may  discharge  the 
jury,  and,  on  the  prisoner's  recovery,  another  jury  may  be  returned ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced  de  novo.  The  court,  on  a  trial  for  a  misdemeanor,  doubted 
whether  in  such  a  case  the  consent  of  counsel  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  prooeed- 
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ing  with  the  trial  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant.  Streek's  case,  coram  Park,  J., 
2  C.  &  P.  413/(1) 

When  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  closed,  or  after  any  evidence  has  been  given, 
the  jury  cannot  be  discharged  unless  in  case  of  evident  necessity,  (as  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned)  till  they  have  given  in  their  verdict,  but  are  to  consider  of 
it  and  deliver  it  in  open  court.  But  the  judges  may  adjourn  while  the  jury  are 
withdrawn  to  confer,  and  may  return  to  receive  the  verdict  in  open  court.  4  BL 
[  "^239  ]  Com.  360.  *And  when  a  criminal  trial  runs  to  such  length  that  it  cannot 
be  concluded  in  one  day,  the  court,  by  its  own  authority,  may  adjourn  till 
next  morning.  But  the  jury  must  be  kept  together,  (at  least  in  a  capital  case) 
that  they  may  have  no  communication  but  with  each  other.  6  T.  R.  527 ;  Stephen's 
Summary,  313.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  upon  a  criminal  trial  there  can  be  no 
separation  of  the  jury  after  the  evidence  is  entered  upon,  and  before  a  verdict  is 
given.  Langhom's  case,  7  How.  St.  Tr.  497  ;  Hardy's  case,  24  Id.  414.  In  the 
latter  case,  on  the  first  night  of  the  trial,  beds  were  provided  for  the  jury,  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  court  adjourned  till  next  morning.  On  the  second 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  court  permitted  the  jury 
to  pass  the  night  at  a  tavern,  whither  they  were  conducted  by  the  under-sherifb 
and  four  officers  sworn  to  keep  the  jury.  Id.  572.  See  a  decision,  on  a  writ  of 
error,  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  as  to  a  judge  in  a  capital  ca8e,in  the 
absence  of  any  fatality  or  evident  necessity,  having  no  discretionary  power  to 
discharge  a  jury  who  cannot  agree  on  the  verdict. (2)     Conway  &  Lynch  v.  Reg., 

1  Cox  C.  C.  210. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  dischar^ng  a  jury,  that  a  material  witness  fat 

(!)  In  cases  not  capital  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  agreement,  a  juror  may  be  withdraws 
without  the  defendajat's  consent.  Commonwealth  v.  Bowden,  9  Mass.  494.  Commonwealth 
T.  Wood,  12  Mass.  318.  People  t.  Alcott,  2  Johns,  cas.  801.  State  t.  Woodruff,  8  Day's 
eases,  504.    People  ▼.  Barret  et  al.,  2  Caines,  100.    People  ▼.  Denton,  2  Johns,  cas.  275. 

In  capital  cases  the  court  may  discharge  a  jury  in  case  of  necessity.  U.  States  t.  HaskeQ, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  402.  Commonwealth  ▼.  Cook,  6  Serg.  &.  Bawle,  580 :  but  mere  inabili^ 
to  agree  is  not  such  a  case,  nor  does  it  arise  from  the  illness  of  some  of  the  jury,  if  such  itf* 
ness  can  be  removed  by  permitting  refreshments,  and  the  court,  against  the  consent  and 
prayer  of  the  prisoner,  ref^e  such  refireshment,  unless  a  majority  of  the  jury  agree  to  receivs 
them.  Commonwealth  ▼.  Clew,  8  Rawle,  408.  If  under  such  circumstances  the  jury  are  dis* 
charged,  the  defendant  may  plead  it  in  bar  to  another  trial.  Ibid.  When  the  jury  are  dis- 
charged unwarrantably,  it  is  equivalent  to  an  acquittal :  the  law  to  warrant  the  discharge  of 
the  jury  must  be  one  of  uncontrollable  emergency.  J%e  State  ▼.  iSroim,  12  Conn.  54.  Tk§ 
StaU  ▼.  Alabama,  4  Alab.  272.    Ned  ▼.  The  State,  7  Post  187.     United  States  t.  ShoemaJur^ 

2  McLean,  114.  The  State  ▼.  Davit,  4  Blackf.  845.  After  the  jury  are  impanelled  and  wii- 
nesses  sworn,  the  prosecuting  attorney  has  no  right  to  enter  a  noUe  proeequi  because  the  eii* 
dence  is  not  sufficient  to  convict,  and  such  entry  is  equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  acquittaL 
Mmmt  V.  The  State,  14  Ohio,  295.  On  an  indictment  when  a  jury  may  find  the  defendant 
guilty  of  a  lesser  offence  than  is  charged,  an  acquittal  for  the  greater  crime  is  a  bar  to  a  sub- 
sequent indictment  for  the  lesser.  The  Slate  v.  Standi/er,  5  Post.  528.  The  People  v.  MeOowm^ 
17  Wend.  886.  If  the  judgment  is  arrested,  however,  even  for  an  insufficient  cause,  the  pri- 
soner may  be  tried  again.     Oerhard  v.  The  People,  8  Scam.  862. 

An  acquittal  by  a  jury,  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  of  a  defendant  who  is  then  indicted 
for  an  offence  of  which  that  court  has  no  jurisdicUon,  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  against  him 
for  the  same  offence  in  a  State  court.     Commonwealth  v.  Petere,  12  Metcalf,  887. 

On  a  plea  of  a  autrefoit  aequU,  the  law  test  to  determine  whether  the  accused  has  been  pvl 
in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence  is  whether  the  parts  alleged  in  the  second  indictment  if 
proren  to  be  true,  would  have  warranted  a  conviction  on  the  first  indictment  Price  t.  Tkt 
mte,  19  Ohio,  428. 

(2)  If  a  jury  in  a  capital  case  separate  without  giving  a  verdict,  the  prisoner  is  acquitted. 
State  V.  Garrigues,  1  Hayw.  241.  But  in  Connecticut  it  is  otherwise.  State  t.  Babcock,  1 
Goan.  401.  See  State  t.  Hall,  4  Hals.  286.  U.  States  v.  Fries,  8  Dall.  515.  State  t.  Andtr- 
•on,  2  Bailey,  565. 
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the  crown  is  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  an  oath,  though  this  is  discovered 
before  any  evidence  is  given.  Wade's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  86,'  ante,  p.  130.  So 
where  during  the  trial  of  a  felony,  it  was  discovered  that  the  prisoner  had  a  relation 
on  the  jury,  Erskine,  J.,  after  consulting  Tindal,  C.  J.,  held  that  he  had  no  power 
to  discharge  the  jury^  but  that  the  trial  must  proceed.  Wardle's  case,  Carr.  & 
M.  647.« 

K  it  should  appear  in  the  course  of  a  trial  that  the  prisoner  is  insane,  the  judge 
mxj  order  the  jury  to  be  discharged,  that  he  may  be  tried  after  the  recovery  of  his 
mderstanding.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  34:  18  St.  Tr.  411;  Russ.  &  Ry.  431,(«).»» 

On  a  trial  for  manslaughter  it  was  discovered,  after  the  swearing  of  the  jury, 
that  the  surgeon  who  had  examined  the  body  was  absent,  and  the  prisoner  prayed 
that  the  jury  might  be  discharged ;  they  were  discharged  accordingly,  and  the  pri- 
Moer  was  tried  the  next  day.     Stoke's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  151.^ 

Former  conviction.'^  The  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11,  (in  Ireland  the  9  G^eo.  4, 
e.  54,  8.  20)  for  the  more  exemplary  punishment  of  offenders  who  commit  felony 
after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  enacts  <<  that  if  any  person  shall  be  convicted 
ai  any  felony,  not  punishable  with  death,  committed  after  a  previous  conviction 
for  felony,  such  person  shall,  on  such  subsequent  conviction,  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four 
jears,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pubb'cly  or  privately  whipped  (if 
the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment ;  and  in  an  indict- 
ment for  any  such  felony  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  of  felony,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  offender  was  at  a  certain  time  and  place  convicted  of 
felony,  without  otherwise  describing  the  previous  felony :  and  a  certificate  con- 
taining the  substance  and  effect  only  (omitting  the  formal  part)  of  the  indictment 
and  conviction  for  the  previous  felony,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
eoart,  or  other  officer  having  the  custody  *of  the  records  of  the  court  where  [  *240  ] 
the  offender  was  first  convicted,  or  by  the  deputy  of  such  clerk  or  officer  (for  which 
certificate  a  fee  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  no  more  shall  be  demanded  or 
taken,)  shall,  upon  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  person  of  the  offender,  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  first  conviction,  without  proof  of  the  signature  or  official  character 
of  the  person  appearing  to  have  signed  the  same." 

After  some  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  judges,  it  was  settled 
tiiat  the  allegation  of  a  previous  conviction  was  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
iodictment ;  that  the  prisoner,  when  called  upon  to  plead,  was  to  plead  to  it  as 
tneh,  and  the  jury  were  to  bo  charged  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  with  the  whole 
matter  which  they  had  to  try.  1  Lewin  C.  C.  148.  And  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  proving  a  previous  conviction,  it  was  held  by  the  judges  that  it  was  to  be 
proved  before  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  for  his  defence.  Jones's  case,  6  C.  & 
P.  391.i 

Now  by  the  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  Ill,  after  reciting  that  doubts  might  be  reasonably 
entertained  whether  the  practice  upon  the  above  act  was  consistent  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  inquiry  as  regarded  the  matter  of  the  subsequent  felony,  it  is  enacted, 
that  «  it  shall  not  be  lawful  on  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  such  subsequent 
felony,  to  charge  the  jury  to  inquire  concerning  such  previous  conviction,  until 
after  they  shall  have  inquired  concerning  such  subsequent  felony,  and  shall  have 
found  such  person  guilty  of  the  same,  and  whenever^  in  any  indictment,  such 

f  2  Eng.  C.  G.  86.  f  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xlL  861.  ^  1  Bog.  C.  C.  481. 
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preyious  convictioii  shall  be  stated^  the  reading  of  snch  statement  to  the  jury  as 
part  of  the  indictment  shall  be  deferred  until  after  such  finding  as  aforesaid :  pro- 
Tided  nevertheless,  that  if,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  such  subsequent 
felony  as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  giye  evidence  of  his  or  her  good  character,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor  in  answer  thereto,  to  give  evidence  of  the  indict* 
ment  and  conviction  of  such  person  for  the  previous  felony  before  such  verdict  6t 
guilty  shall  have  been  returned,  and  the  jury  shall  inquire  concerning  such  pre- 
yious conviction  for  felony  at  the  same  time  that  they  inquire  concerning  the 
subsequent  felony." 

It  has  been  held  by  Cresswell,  J.,  that  a  certificate  of  a  previous  conviction  under 
the  7  &  8  (3eo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11,  must  state  that  judgment  was  given.  Ackroyd's 
case,  1  C.  &  K.  158.^  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  required  by  the  statute, 
and  other  judges  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  certificates  of  a  previous  con- 
viction without  any  reference  to  the  judgment.  See  Burgess  v.  Boetefeur,  7  M. 
&  G.  491.  498. 

Although  the  jury  are  no  longer  charged  to  inquire  concerning  such  previous 
conviction  until  after  the  prisoner  is  convicted  of  the  subsequent  felony,  the  latter 
is  still  required  to  plead  to  the  whole  indictment,  and  as  this  generally  takes  place 
in  the  hearing  of  the  jury,  and  immediately  before  the  trial,  the  intention  of  the 
last-mentioned  act  to  secure  a  f&ir  and  impartial  inquiry  as  regards  the  subsequent 
felony,  is  liable  to  be  defeated. 

It  has  been  held  by  Gumey,  B.,  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  is 
the  person  who  underwent  the  sentence  mentioned  in  the  certificate — (e.  g.)  by 
the  gaoler,  who  received  him  into  his  custody  under  such  sentence,  without 
producing  any  witness  who  was  present  at  the  former  trial.  Crofts'  case,  9  C.  & 
P.  219.1 

[  '^^l  ]  *If  a  prisoner's  counsel  elicit,  on  cross-examination,  from  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  that  the  prisoner  has  borne  a  good  character,  a  previous  con- 
viction may  be  put  in  evidence  against  him,  in  like  manner  as  if  witnesses  to  his 
character  had  been  called.     Per  Parke,  B.,  Gadbury's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  676."^ 


IVial.']  As  a  general  rule,  indictments  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors  are 
tried  within  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  offence  is  committed,  or  in  which  by 
statute  the  venue  must  be  laid  (see  post.  Venue),  and  before  the  court  in  whidi 
the  indictment  is  preferred.  But  the  judges  of  assize  have  authority,  and  ought 
to  try  indictments  found  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and' transmitted  to  Uiem  for  trial 
by  the  justices,  although  not  removed  by  certiorari.  Wetherill's  case,  Russ.  & 
Ky.  381 ;"  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  208.  And  the  court  of  Q.  B.  has  jurisdiction  to  change 
the  place  of  trial  in  felonies  and  misdemeanors  whenever  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  as  far  as  possible  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Per  Lord  Denman, 
C.  J.,  6  B.  &  Ad.  354.» 

For  this  purpose  a  certiorari  must  issue  to  remove,  the  indictment  into  the  court 
of  Q.  B.  upon  which  at  common  law,  after  the  general  issue  pleaded,  there  would 
be  a  trial  at  bar  by  a  jury  of  the  county  in  which  the  indictment  was  preferred. 
But  a  writ  of  nisi  prius  usually  issues  by  the  attorney  general's  consent,  2  Inst 
424,  to  the  proper  county  in  which  the  indictment  was  found,  unless  the  venire  be 
awarded  to  a  foreign  county  upon  suggestion  by  order  of  the  court. 

The  writ  of  certiorari  is  demandable  as  of  right  by  the  crown,  R.  v.  Eaton,  2  T. 
R.  89,  and  issues,  as  of  course,  where  the  attorney-general  or  gther  officer  of  the 
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erown  applies  for  it^  either  as  prosecutor  or  as  conducting  the  defence  on  behalf  of 
the  crown ;  lb.  R.  v.  Lewis,  4  Burr.  2458 ,  and  this  even  though  the  certiorari  is 
ezpfeasly  taken  away  by  statute;  for  unless  named  the  crown  is  not  bound  by 
itatute.  By  analogy  to  this  rule  the  certiorari  was  formerly  granted  almost  of 
ooorBe  to  priyate  prosecutors  who  were  said  to  represent  the  crown,  at  whose  suit 
til  indictments  are  instituted.  But  now  by  the  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  33,  no  writ  of 
etrtiorari  can  issue  from  the  court  Q.  B.  at  the  instance  of  any  prosecutor  or  other 
person  (except  the  attorney-general)  without  motion  first  made  in  court,  or  to  a 
judge  at  chambers,  and  leave  obtained,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  application 
were  made  by  the  defendant. 

It  is  now  therefore  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  grant  or  refuse  the  certiorari 
at  the  prayer  of  either  party,  2  Hawk.  c.  27,  s.  27 ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
discretion  the  writ  is  seldom  granted  at  the  prayer  of  the  defendant,  where  the 
oSeiioe  is  a  grave  one,  as  in  perjury,  forgery,  or  any  serious  misdemeanor,  id.  s.  28, 
B.  V.  Pusey,  3  Str.  717 ',  murder,  R.  v.  Mead,  3  D.  &  R.  301  ;p  R.  v.  Thomas, 
4  M.  &  SeL  442 ;  unnatural  crimes,  R.  v.  Holden,  5  B.  &  Ad.  347,^  and  the  like. 
So  the  court  wiU  not  in  general,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  remove 
tn  indictment  from  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  where  any  of  the  judges 
preside ;  see  R.  v.  Wartnaby,  2  Ad.  k  £11.  435.'  R.  v.  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
Cowp.  283 ;  and  the  mere  necessity  for  a  special  jury  is  not  alone  a  sufficient 
ground  for  granting  the  writ.  R.  v.  Green,  1  Wil.  Wol.  &  Hod.  35.  The  court 
will  however,  remove  an  indictment  where  it  is  clear  that  difficult  points  of  law 
may  arise.  R.  v.  Wartnaby,  2  Ad.  &  E.  436  ;■  R.  v.  Green,  1  Wil.  Wol.  &  Hod. 
85.  *And  if  it  be  clearly  made  out  that  there  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  [  *242  ] 
probability  of  partiality  and  prejudice  in  the  jurisdiction  within  which  the  indict- 
ment would  otherwise  be  tried,  the  certiorari  will  be  granted.  R.  v.  Lewis, 
2  Star.  704 ;  R.  v.  Fowle,  2  Ld.  Raym,  1452 ;  R.  v.  Waddington,  1  East,  167 ; 
R.  V.  Penpraze,  4  B.  &  Ad.  675;*  1  Nev.  &  M.  312 ;  R.  v.  Hunt,  3  B.  &  Aid. 
444  ;•  R.  V.  Holden,  5  B.  &  Ad.  347  ;^  2  Nev.  4  M.  167 ;  R.  v.  Lever,  1  Wil. 
WoL  &  Hod.  35.  So  if  the  prosecutor  or  his  attorney  be  sheriff  or  under-sheriff, 
B.  v.  Webb,  2  Str.  1068  ;  R.  v.  Knatchbull,  1  Salk.  160— the  writ  will  be  granted. 
It  is  said  also,  that  if  the  prosecution  originate  in  malice,  Bac.  Abr.  Certiorari 
(A),  or  if  there  has  been  vexatious  delay,  R.  v.  Morgan,  2  Str.  1049,  R.  v. 
Ferguson,  Rep.  Temp.  Hard.  370,  or  unnecessary  expense,  the  court  will  grant  a 
certiorari.     Com.  Dig.  Certiorari  (D.). 

By  the  60  Qeo.  3,  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  4,  s.  4,  the  certiorari  may  be  applied  for 
before  the  indictment  is  found  for  a  misdemeanor;  and  so  likewise  in  felony;  for 
it  removes  any  record  that  shall  come  within  its  description  before  its  return. 
2  Hawk.  c.  27,  s.  23.  Where  there  are  several  defendants,  all  should  concur 
dther  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  the  applicant.  R.  v.  Hunt,  2  Chit. 
Rep.  130.^ 

If  the  defendant  remove  an  indictment  by  certiorari  he  will,  if  convicted,  be 
liable  to  costs  to  the  prosecutor  or  party  grieved,  6  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  11,  s.  3,  on 
the  counts  on  which  he  is  convicted.  Reg  v.  Hawdon,  11  Ad.  &  E.  143;*  2  P. 
t  D.  44.  See  further  1  Bum's  Just,  by  Chitty,  624;  Archb.  C.  L.  68, 10th  ed. ; 
tnd  post,  p.  260. 

Where  A.  &  B.  pleaded  not  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  and  B.  died 
between  the  venire  and  distringas,  and  A.  was  tried  alone  and  found  guilty,  it  was 
held  not  to  be  a  mistrial.    Reg.  v.  Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  49. 

»  Bbc.  Com.  L.  Beps.  xvi.  171.     1 1d.  xxvii.  96.      » Id.  xxix.  186.      ■  Id.      « Id.  xxiv.  121. 
•  Id.  T.  ^42.        ^  Id.  xxrii.  96.        ^  Id.  xriii  276.        «  Id.  xxxix.  86. 
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Jmrudutkm  of  amrt»  of  wicwi  o/*  lAe  F'"^  ^^  jmii&tMA  of  oov 
general  and  qoarter  seflMMis  has  been  greailj  limited  by  the  5  &  6  Viet 
whieb  enacts,  that  alter  the  paanng  of  that  act,  neither  the  jnstioefl  of  the 
acting  in  and  for  any  county,  ridings  diTisioii,  or  liberty^  nor  the  recorder  c 
borooghy  shall  at  any  session  of  the  peace,  en*  at  any  adjonrament  thereof,  ti 
person  or  persons  for  any  treason,  mnrder,  or  capital  felony,  or  for  any  ; 
which  when  committed  by  a  person  not  prerioosly  conyicted  of  felony  is  pnnii 
by  transportation  beyond  the  seas  for  life  or  for  any  of  the  following  oflfeneei 
misprison  of  treason;  2,  offisnces  against  the  Qoeoi's  title,  prerogatiTe,  pen 
government,  or  against  either  house  of  parliament;  3,  oflfenoes  subject  \ 
penalties  of  praemunire;  4,  blasphemy  and  offisnces  against  religion;  5,  ad; 
tering  and  taking  unlawful  oaths;  6,  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury;  7,  n 
or  suborning  any  other  person  to  make  a  fiJse  oath,  affirmation,  or  deoln 
punishable  as  perjury,  or  as  a  misdemeanor;  8,  forgeiy;  9,  unlawfully  and 
dously  setting  fire  to  crops  of  com,  grain,  or  pulse,  or  to  any  part  of  a 
coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gone,  fiine,  or  fern;  10,  hi 
and  offences  against  the  laws  relating  to  marriage;  11,  abduction  of  wome 
girls;  12,  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  birth  of  a  child;  13,  offences  againi 
provision  of  the  laws  relating  to  bankrupts  and  insolvents;  14,  composing,  pri 
[  *243  ]  or  publishing  blasphemous,  ^^seditious,  or  defamatory  libeb;  15,  brj 
16,  unlawful  combinations  and  conspiraciesi  except  conspiracies  or  combinad 
commit  any  ofience  which  such  justices  or  recorder  req>ectively  have  or  has 
diction  to  tiy  when  committed  by  one  person;  17,  stealing  or  fraudulently  ti 
or  injuring,  or  destroying  records  (Mr  documents  belonging  to  any  court  of  ] 
equi^,  Gt  relating  to  any  proceeding  therein;  18,  stealing  or  fraudulently  desti 
or  concealing  wills  or  testamentary  papen  or  any  document  or  written  instei 
being  or  containing  evidence  of  the  title  to  any  real  estate  or  any  interest  in 
tenements,  or  hereditaments. 

Where  the  quarter  sessions  of  a  county  occurred  while  the  judge  of  assii 
proceeding  with  the  trial  of  prisonen  in  that  county  after  the  grand  jury  < 
assises  had  been  discharged,  Coleridge,  J.,  thought  that  the  better  course  w 
the  quarter  sessions  not  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  any  prisoners,  but  to  d 
of  all  their  other  business  and  then  to  adjourn  to  a  future  day.  9  C.  &  P. 
While  the  recorder  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  was  trying  prisonen  at  an  adjo 
sessions,  held  on  the  commission  day  of  the  assises,  Goltman,  J.,  enters 
court,  and  proceeded  to  try,  as  well  the  remaining  prisonen  intended  to  be 
at  such  sessions,  as  also  those  which  had  been  committed  for  the  assizes.  J 
Spr.  Ass.  1845,  MS. 

Verdict.^  If  by  mistake  the  juiy  deliver  a  wrong  verdict,  (as  where 
delivered  without  the  concurrence  of  all)  and  it  is  recorded,  and  a  few  mi 
elapse  before  they  correct  the  mistake,  the  record  of  the  verdict  may  al 
corrected.     Parkins's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  46." 

The  jury  have  a  right  to  find  either  a  general  or  a  special  verdict  4  BL 
361 ;  1  Chitty,  C.  L.  637,  642.  Mayor,  Ac.  of  Deviaes  v.  Chirk,  3  A.  &  EL 
And  in  a  case  of  felony,  although  a  judge  may  make  the  suggestion,  he  wi 
direct  the  jury  to  find  special  facts,  and  they  may,  if  they  think  proper,  red 

7  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  vol.  xxxTiii.  838.  *  2  Eng.  C.  C.  46. 

>  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxx.  135. 
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gaail  Terdiet^  instead  of  finding  p|)ecial  facts,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  question  of 
kv.    Per  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  AUda/s  case,  8  C.  &  P.  136.\1) 

MgwietU,^  The  11  Oeo.  4,  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  70,  s.  9,  (the  1  &  2  Wm.  4,  c.  81, 
1 4,  Irish,)  enaots,  ''  that  upon  all  trials  for  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  upon  an j 
iMCid  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  judgment  may  be  pronounced  during  the 
■ttia^  or  assizes  by  the  judge  before  whom  the  yerdict  shall  be  taken,  as  well 
^on  the  person  who  shall  haye  suffered  judgment  by  default  or  confession  upon 
the  Bune  record,  as  upon  those  who  shall  be  tried  and  cdnyicted,  whether  such 
pnoDB  be  present  or  not  in  court,  excepting  only  where  the  prosecution  shall  be 
kj  information  filed  by  leaye  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  or  such  cases  of 
JAnnation  filed  by  his  majesty's  attorney-general,  wherein  the  attorney-general 
lUI  pray  that  the  judgment  may  be  postponed;  and  the  judgment  so  pronounced 
ibll  be  indorsed  upon  the  record  of  nisi  prius,  and  afterwards  entered  upon  the 
iWQid  in  court,  and  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  judgment  of  the 
eoarty  unless  the  court  shall,  within  six  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
faning  term,  grant  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  had,  or 
the  judgment  amended;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judge  before  whom  the 
trial  shall  be  had,  either  to  issue  an  immediate  order  or  warrant  for  committing 
ike  defendant  in  execution,  or  to  respite  the  ^execution  of  the  judgment,  [  ^44  ] 
iqwfn  such  terms  as  he  shall  think  fit,  until  the  sixth  day  of  the  ensuing  term; 
tnd  in  case  imprisonment  shall  be  part  of  the  sentence,  to  order  the  period  of 
impxisonment  to  commence  on  the  day  on  which  the  party  shaU  be  actually  taken 
to,  and  confined  in  prison.'^ 

Where  judgment  on  a  record  of  the  Q.  B.  is  pronounced  at  the  assizes,  under  the 
abore  section,  the  court  on  motion  under  that  clause,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  amend 
the  judgment  by  ordering  it  to  be  arrested.     Beg.  y.  Nott,  4  Q.  B.  768.^ 

A  general  judgment  for  the  crown  on  an  indictment  containing  seyeral  counts,  one 
of  which  is  bad,  and  where  the  punishment  is  not  fixed  by  law,  cannot  be  supported. 
A  good  finding  on  a  bad  count,  and  a  bad  finding  on  a  good  count,  stand  on  the 
nine  footing,  both  being  nullities.  And  where  a  count  in  an  indictment  contains 
only  one  charge  against  seyeral  defendants,  the  jury  cannot  find  any  one  of  the 
defoidants  guilty  of  more  than  one  charge.  O'Connell  y.  Beg.  11  C.  &  F.  155. 
See  also  the  same  case  as  to  the  insufiiciency  of  a  general  judgment  against  a 
defendant  for  <<  his  offences  aforesaid,^'  on  an  indictment  in  which  some  of  the  counts 
lie  bad,  and  where  on  some  of  the  good  counts  there  are  bad  findings. 

An  offender,  upon  whom  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed,  ought  not,  while 
under  that  sentence,  to  be  brought  up  to  receiye  judgment  for  another  felony, 
ilthough  he  was  under  that  sentence  when  he  was  tried  for  the  other  felony,  and 
did  not  plead  his  prior  attainder.     Anon.  Buss.  &  By.  268.^ 

Where  the  defendant  had  been  conyicted  of  a  misdemeanor  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
the  prosecutor  upon  the  motion  for  judgment  may  produce  affidayits  to  be  read  in 
aggrayation  of  the  offence,  and  the  defendant  may  also  produce  affidayits  to  be  read 
in  mitigation.  Affidayits  in  aggrayation  are  not  allowed  in  felonies,  although  the 
record  has  been  remoyed  into  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  certiorarL  B.  v.  Ellis, 
6  B.  &  C.  145;*  8  Bum's  Justice,  last  ed.  033.    Where  a  prisoner  pleaded  guilty 

(1)  The  idea  that  in  oriminal  oases  the  jury  are  the  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
fiets,  IB  erroneoue.     Carpenter  t.  7%«  People^  S.  Barbour,  608. 

*  Eng.  C.  L.  Bepa.  xxxIt.  827.  •  Id.  xW.  768.  *  1  Eng.  C.  C.  268. 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  voL  xiii.  128. 
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at  the .  central  criminal  court  to  a  mifldemeanor,  and  affidavits  were  filed,  botli  m 
mitigation  and  aggrayation,  the  judges  refused  to  hear  the  speeches  of  counsel  cm 
either  side,  but  formed  their  judgment  of  the  case  by  reading  the  affidavits.  Reg. 
V.  B.  Gregory,  1  C.  &  K.  228.'  See  also  the  same  case  as  to  removing  from  the 
files  of  the  court  affidavits  in  mitigation  containing  scandalous  and  irrelevant  matter, 
such  being  a  contempt  of  court:  and  also  as  to  allowing  the  opposite  party  to  deny 
by  counter  affidavits,  matter  relevant  and  scandalous  in  the  affidavits  in  mitigatiott 
which  cannot  be  removed  from  the  files. 

Where  a  defendantf  having  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment,  is  brought  up  for 
judgment,  the  counsel  for  the  crown  is  to  be  heard  before  the  counsel  for  ike 
defendant,  and  the  affidavits  in  aggravation  are  to  be  read  before  the  affidavits  m 
mitigation.  Dignam's  case,  7  A.  &  E.  593.*  CorUra,  where  a  verdict  of  goiltf 
has  been  taken  though  by  consent,  and  without  evidence.  Custor's  case,  ik 
594,(71.)  SemhUy  that  the  rule  is  not  to  be  varied  where  several  defendants  are 
jointly  indicted,  and  some  suffiir  judgment  by  default,  and  others  are  convicted  o« 
verdict.  And  in  such  a  case,  where  there  was  no  affidavit  in  aggravation,  bul 
affidavits  were  offered  in  mitigation,  the  court  heard  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
first.     Sutton's  case,  ib. 

[  ^245  ]  *Where  an  erroneous  judgment  is  ^ven  by  an  inferior  court  on  a  valil 
indictment,  (as  by  passing  sentence  of  transportation  in  a  case  punishable  only  wilk 
death)  and  the  prisoners  bring  error,  the  court  of  King's  Bench  can  neither  pui 
the  proper  sentence,  nor  send  the  record  back  to  the  court  below,  in  order  that  th^ 
may  do  so,  but  the  judgment  must  be  reversed,  and  the  prisoners  discharged- 
Bourne's  case,  7  A.  &  E.  58.*» 

By  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  68,  (E.  &  I.)  execution  on  judgments  for  misdemeanon 
may  be  stayed,  or  suspended  by  writ  of  error  and  bail  thereon. 

Recording  judgment  of  death,'^  By  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  48,  (E.  &  I.)  a.  1, 
<<  whenever  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony,  except  murder,  and  shall 
by  law  be  excluded  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  respect  thereof,  and  the  court  before 
which  such  offender  shall  be  convicted,  shall  be  of  opinion  that,  under  the  partioultf 
circumstances  of  the  case,  such  offender  is  a  fit  and  proper  subject  to  be  recommended 
for  the  royal  mercy,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  court,  if  it  shall  think  fit  so 
to  do,  to  direct  the  proper  officer  then  being  present  in  court,  to  require  and  ask^ 
whereupon  such  officer  shall  require  and  ask  if  such  offender  hath  or  knoweth  any 
thing  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be  recorded  against  such  offender; 
and  in  case  such  offender  shall  not  allege  any  matter  or  thing  sufficient  in  law  to 
arrest  or  bar  such  judgment,  the  court  shall,  and  may,  and  is  hereby  authoriied  to 
abstain  from  pronouncing  judgment  of  death  upon  such  offender;  and  instead  of 
pronouncing  such  judgment,  to  order  the  same  to  be  entered  on  record,  and  therenpoi 
such  proper  officer  as  aforesaid  shall,  and  may,  and  is  hereby  authoriied  to  enter 
judgment  of  death  on  record  against  such  offender,  in  the  usual  and  accustomed  fonSf 
and  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  is  now  used,  and  as  if  judgment  of  death  hal 
actually  been  pronounced  in  open  court  against  such  offender  by  the  court  befoft 
which  such  offender  shall  have  been  convicted." 

By  the  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  30,  (E.  &  I.)  sentence  of  death  may  be  pronounced  aftor 
convictions  for  murder  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  judge  shall  have  the  samo 
power  in  all  respects,  as  after  convictions  for  other  capital  offences. 

By  the  recent  act  for  the  better  ordering  of  prisons,  (2  &  3  Yict.  c.  56,  a.  17,) 

'  Id.  zItU.  228.  r  Id.  xxxiv.  166.  ^  Bag.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xzziv.  86. 
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ftaden  against  whom  sentence  of  death  is  recorded,  maj  be  kept  to  hard  htboor 
fUle  they  remidn  in  the  gaol  or  house  of  correction. 

New  <ruiZL]  Where  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  felonj 
tkere  can  be  no  new  trial;  but  after  a  conviction  for  a  misdemeanor  a  new  trial  may 
k  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant  where  the  justice  of  the  case  requr'ea 
it;  Mawbey's  case,  6  T.  R.  638^  Tidd.  942,  3 ;  though  inferior  jurisdictions  cannot 
graat  a  new  trial  upon  the  merits  but  only  for  an  irregularity.  (See  the  cases 
toUected  on  this  point  in  note  (b)  to  R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Oxford,  13  East,  416.)  Where 
KTeral  defendants  are  tried  at  the  same  time  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  some  are 
aeqmtted  and  others  convicted,  the  court  may  grant  a  new  trial  as  to  those  convicted, 
if  they  think  the  conviction  improper.  Mawbey's  case,  6  T.  R.  619.  And  it  is  a 
mle  that  all  the  ^defendants  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  a  misde-  [  *246  ] 
neanor  most  be  present  in  court  when  a  motion  is  made  for  a  new  trial  on  behalf 
ef  any  of  them,  unless  a  special  ground  be  laid  for  dispensing  with  their  attendance. 
Teal's  case,  11  East,  307;  Askcw's  case,  3  M.  &  S.  9. 

No  new  trial  can  be  had  when  the  defendant  is  acquitted,  although  the  acquittal 
▼18  fonnded  on  the  misdirection  of  the  judge ;  Cohen  &  Jacob's  case,  1  Stark. 
N.  P.  516  ;^  Sutton's  case,  6  B.  &  Ad.  52J  or  where  a  verdict  is  found  for  a  defen- 
dint  on  a  plea  of  autrefois  acquit ,  although  that  raises  a  collateral  issue  which  may 
kive  been  found  in  favor  of  the  defendant  on  insufficient  evidence.  Lea's  case, 
2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  9 ;  7  C.  &  P.  836,*^  S.  C. ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  726. 

Case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,"]  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  there  can  be  no  new  trial  in  a  case  for  felony,  (ante,  p.  245,)  but  where  any 
objection  is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  during  the  course  of  the  trial  which 
the  judge  considers  well  founded,  it  is  usual  to  reserve  the  point  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  judges.  They  will  not  however  entertain  any  points  which  are  objec- 
tions  on  the  face  of  the  record,  even  though  they  are  mentioned  in  the  case 
leserved,  but  will  leave  the  prisoner  to  bring  a  writ  of  error.  Overton's  case, 
Carr.  &  M.  655.^ 

Where  on  a  case  reserved  the  prisoner  has  no  counsel,  the  judges  will  not  hear 
Uie  counsel  for  the  crown.    Wallace's  case,  Carr.  k  M.  200.™ 

CosUy  expenses,  and  rewards,"]  As  to  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  prosecutor 
tad  his  witnesses  in  cases  of  felony,  see  the  7  Oeo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  22,  ante,  p.  120. 

Where  a  prisoner  did  not  reach  the  assize  town  until  after  the  grand  jury  were 
discharged,  Hullock,  B.,  after  referring  to  the  above  statute,  ordered  the  witnesses 
their  expenses.  Anon.  1  Lewin  C.  C.  128.  Where,  in  consequence  of  the 
tbsence  of  the  prosecutor,  the  trial  was  put  off,  and  the  prisoner  applied  for  costs, 
littledale,  J.,  refused  the  application,  saying,  that  costs  were  never  allowed  to  a 
prisoner  charged  with  felony.  Cow's  case,  1  Lewin  C.  C.  131 ;  4  C.  &  P.  251.^ 
8.  C.  Where  the  prisoner,  in  a  case  of  felony,  was  at  large  and  did  not  appear, 
the  expenses  of  the  prosecutor  and  witness,  who  had  been  bound  over  to  appear  by 
the  coroner,  were  allowed.  Flanning's  case,  1  Lewin  C.  G.  133 ;  Anon.  Id.  134. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  felony,  removed  by  certiorari  into  the  King's  Bench,  and 
trkd  at  nisi  prios,  no  costs  can  be  allowed  by  this  statute  either  there  or  by  the 
King's  Bench.     R.  v.  Treasurer  of  Exeter,  5  M.  &  R.  167. 

Where  the  prisoner  had  been  apprehended  under  a  bench  warrant,  and  neither 
the  prosecutor  nor  any  of  the  witnesses  were  under  recognizance  to  prosecute  or 
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to  give  evidence,  and  only  one  of  the  ktter  had  been  snl^MBnaed ;  Parke,  B.,  irt 
first  thought  he  could  only  grant  the  costs  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  Emb^ 
pcenaed ;  but  on  the  following  day  his  lordship  said,  that  on  comparing  the  warda 
of  the  7th  Greo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  22,  relating  to  felonies  with  those  of  the  subsequent 
aection  relating  to  misdemeanors,  (s.  23,)  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  court  had 
authority  in  prosecutions  for  felony  to  award  the  prosecutor  his  costs,  eyeil 
although  he  was  not  under  any  recognizance;  and  his  lordship  aooordingly 
granted  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  generally,  including  those  of  the  witnesses. 
Butterwick's  case,  2  Moo.  &  K.  196. 

[  *247  ]  *The  usual  expenses  of  prosecution  may  be  allowed  by  the  propet 
officers  of  the  court,  but  the  fees  attendant  on  the  examination,  and  the  allowanot 
to  the  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses,  on  attending  before  the  magistrate,  can  onlj 
be  allowed  on  the  production  of  the  certificate  mentioned  in  the  act;  and  the  cout 
has  no  power  to  allow  the  expenses  of  witnesses  attending  before  the  coroDiC 
previous  to  the  indictment.  Kees's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  302  ;^  Taylor's  case,  5  C.  A 
P.  301.P 

It  seems  that  in  general  no  costs  will  be  allowed  before  the  trial  has  taken  place; 
as  when  it  is  postponed.     Hunter's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  591.^ 

But  in  a  case  of  murder,  which  was  postponed  until  the  following  assizes,  m 
the  application  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  which  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  were  verj 
heavy,  Alderson,  B.,  made  an  order  for  their  payment.  Bolam's  case,  Newc.  Spr« 
Ass.  1839,  MS. 

The  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses  being  bound  over,  attended  at  the  assizes  and 
preferred  an  indictment,  which  was  found.  The  prisoner,  who  had  been  dii- 
charged  by  mistake,  had  absconded.  Taunton,  J.,  thought  that  under  the  authority 
of  the  word  '<  prosecute  "  in  the  statute,  he  might  order  the  expenses,  but  that  if 
no  bill  had  been  preferred  he  should  have  had  no  authority.     Robey's  case,  5  C. 

6  P.  562.' 

Under  the  words  '<in  otherwise  carrying  on  such  prosecution"  contained  in  thi 

7  Gteo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  22,  ante,  p.  120,  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  allowed  a  small  township 
the  extra  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  in  getting  up  the  prosecution ;  the 
order  was  drawn  up  for  all  the  expenses  incurred,  except  the  attendance  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  coroner.     Lewen's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  161. 

As  to  the  expenses  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  see  7  Qeo,  4,  c.  64,  s.  23,  and 
7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  44,  ante,  p.  121. 

In  misdemeanors,  the  expenses  of  witnesses  who  have  not  been  subpc&naedj 
cannot  be  allowed ;  Dunn's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  738 ;'  but  they  may  where  the  wit- 
nesses have  been  subpoenaed;  R.  v.  Jeyes,  3  A.  &  E.  416.^  It  is  doubtfol, 
however,  whether  the  costs  of  a  prosecutor,  not  bound  over  to  prosecute,  can  b( 
granted.  lb.  But  if  his  name  be  included  in  a  subpoena  they  may.  R.  v.  Sheo^ 
ing,  7  C.  &  P.  440.« 

An  indictment  for  an  indecent  exposure,  &c.,  with  intent  to  provoke  J.  S.  tl 
commit  an  unnatural  crime,  removed  by  the  defendants  by  certiorari^  is  not  withil 
8.  23,  so  a£  to  enable  the  court  before  whom  it  is  tried  to  grant  the  costs  of  tin 
prosecution.    Anon.  3  N.  &  P.  627. 

Where  an  indictment  was  removed  from  the  sessions  by  certiorari,  at  thi 
instance  of  the  prosecutor,  and  tried  at  nisi  prius,  and  the  prosecutor,  who  wai 
not  under  recognizance,  caused  himself  and  his  witnesses  to  be  subpoenaed  and  pail 
their  expenses,  it  was  held  that  neither  the  court  at  nisi  prius  nor  the  King^i 
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faek  oonld  ^Te  costs  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  o.  64,  s.  23.  Johnson's  case,  1  Moo. 
tC.  173  j^  Kichmrd's  case,  8  B.  &  C.  420.^  In  the  case  of  misdemeanors,  nol 
likhm  the  act,  if  the  defendant  submits  to  a  verdict  on  an  understanding  that  ho 
tifl  not  be  brooght  np  for  judgment,  the  prosecutor  is  not,  without  a  special 
^pecuienty  entitled  to  costs.  Rawson's  case,  2  B.  &  0.  598.' 
Tbe  costs  with  regard  to  indictments  for  nuisances  removed  by  certiorari^  are 
ppiaied  bj  the  3  W.  &:  M.  o.  11,  s.  8,  which  enacts,  that  if  a  defendant  prose- 
Mdng  a  writ  of  certiorari,  (as  mentioned  in  the  act)  be  convicted,  the  court  of 
Slag's  Bench  ahaU  give  reasonable  costs  to  the  prosecutor,  if  he  be  a  party  grieved, 
«  he  a  justice,  &c.,  or  other  civil  officer,  who  shall  prosecute  for  any  hct  that 
floeoemed  ^them  as  officers  to  prosecute  or  present.  Persons  dwelling  [  *248  ] 
aav  a  steam-engine,  which  is  a  nuisance,  have  been  held  to  be  partie$  grieved 
vithin  this  act.  Dewsnap's  case,  16  East,  194.  The  costs  in  cases  of  nuisances 
ailing  from  the  furnaces  of  steam-engines,  are  governed  by  the  1  &  2  Gko.  4,  c  41. 

Mode  of  payment  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county y  dcc.'\  By  the  7  (Jeo.  4,  c.  64, 
I.  24,  <<  every  order  for  payment  to  any  prosecutor,  or  other  persons  as  aforesaid, 
ikaU  be  forthwith  made  out  and  delivered  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  unto 
meh  prosecutor,  or  other  perscm,  upon  being  paid  for  the  same  the  sum  of  one  shilling 
for  the  prosecutor,  and  sixpence  for  each  other  person,  and  no  more,  and  except  in 
the  cases  therein  after  provided  for,  shall  be  made  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  county, 
xii&ig,  or  division  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  or  shall  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  committed,  who  is  thereby  authorized  and  required,  upon  the 
i^tof  every  such  order,  forthwith  to  pay  to  the  person  named  therein,  or  to  anyone 
didy  anthorized  to  receive  the  same  on  his  or  her  behalf,  the  money  in  such  order 
Mentioned,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  same  in  his  accounts." 

By  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  44,  s.  2,  orders  for  payment  of  money  for  the 
OQsts  of  prosecutions  for  concealing  the  birth  of  children  are  to  be  made  out  in  the 
ame  way  as  orders  for  the  payment  of  costs  in  cases  of  felony.  See  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  ante,  p.  121. 

With  retpect  to  places  thcU  do  not  contribute  to  any  county  rate."]     The  7  Qto,  4, 
e.  64,  s.  25,  after  reciting  that  «  whereas  felonies,  and  such  misdemeanors  as  are 
thereinbefore  enumerated,  may  be  committed  in  liberties,  franchises,  cities,  towns, 
tod  places,  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  payment  of  any  county  rate,  some  of 
which  raise  a  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate,  and  others  have  neither  any  such 
nte,  or  any  fund  applicable  to  similar  purposes,  and  it  is  just  that  such  liberties, 
fiinehises,  cities,  towns,  and  phices  should  be  charged  with  all  costs,  expenses,  and 
compensations,  ordered  by  virtue  of  this  act,  in  respect  of  felonies,  and  such  mis- 
demeanors, committed  therein  respectively,"  enacts  « that  all  sums  directed  to  be 
paid  by  virtue  of  this  act  in  respect  of  felonies,  and  of  such  misdemeanors  as  afore- 
Mid,  committed,  or  supposed  to  have  been  committed  in  such  liberties,  franchises, 
cities,  towns,  and  places,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county 
rate,  or  out  of  any  fund  applicable  to  similar  purposes,  where  there  is  such  a  rate 
or  Amd,  by  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  having  the  collection  or  disbursement  of 
sueh  rate  or  fund ;  and  where  there  is  no  such  rate  or  fund  in  such  liberties,  franchises, 
cities,  towns,  and  parishes,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  rate  or  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  township,  district,  or  precinct  therein,  where  the  offence  was 
committed  or  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  by  the  overseers  or  other  oflkers 
having  the  collection  or  disbursement  of  such  last  mentioned  rate  or  fund,  and  the 
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order  of  the  court  shall  in  ererj  each  case  be  directed  to  such  treasoreri  oreraeen, 
or  other  officers  respectirely,  instead  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  riding,  or  divi- 
sion, as  the  case  may  require." 

ExpeTuet  of  proaecution  for  capital  offences  in  eocdusive  jurisdictians,! 
[  *249  ]  '''By  the  60  Geo.  3,  c.  14,  s.  3,  <<  in  all  cases  of  any  commitment  to  the 
county  gaol,  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  all  the  expenses  to  which  the  county 
may  be  put  by  reason  of  such  commitment,  together  with  all  such  expenses  of  the 
prosecution  and  witness  as  the  judge  shall  be  pleased  to  allow,  by  virtue  of  any 
law  now  in  force,  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  said  town,  liberty,  soke  or  pkcCi 
within  which  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  in  like  manner,  and  to  be 
raised  by  the  same  means  whereby  such  expenses  would  have  been  raised  and 
paid,  if  the  offender  had  been  prosecuted  and  tried  within  the  limits  of  such  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  that  the  judge  or  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
gaol  delivery,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  such  order  touching  such 
costs  and  expenses  as  such  judge  or  court  shall  deem  proper,  and  also  to  direct  by 
whom  and  in  what  manner  such  expenses  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  paid  and 
borne,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  shall  be  repaid  and  raised  within  the  limits  of 
such  exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  case  there  be  no  treasurer  or  other  officer  within  the 
same,  who,  by  the  custom  and  usage  of  such  place  ought  to  pay  the  same  in  the 
first  instance." 


Rewards  /or  the  apprehension  of  offenders."]  .  By  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  28, 
'<  where  any  person  shall  appear  to  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol  deliveiy, 
superior  criminal  court  of  a  county  palatine,  or  court  of  great  sessions,  to  have 
been  active  in  or  towards  the  apprehension  of  any  person  charged  with  murder,  or 
with  feloniously  or  maliciously  shooting  at,  or  attempting  to  discharge  any  kind  of 
loaded  fire-arms  at  any  other  person,  or  with  stabbing,  cutting,  or  poisoning,  or 
with  administering  any  thing  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  or  with 
rape,  or  with  burglary  or  felonious  house-breaking,  or  with  robbery  on  the  persmi, 
or  with  arson,  or  with  horse  stealing,  bullock  stealing,  or  sheep  stealing,  or  with 
being  accessary  before  the  fact  to  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,  or  with  receiving 
any  stolen  property,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  every  such  court 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  order  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  to  pay  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  shall  appear  to  the  court  to  have  been  active  in  or  towwb 
the  apprehension  of  any  person  charged  with  any  of  the  said  offences,  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  reasonable  and  sufficient,  to  compensate 
such  person  or  persons  for  his,  her,  or  their  expanses,  exertions,  and  loss  of  time, 
in  or  towards  such  apprehension ;  and  when  any  person  shall  appear  to  any  court 
of  sessions  of  the  peace  to  have  been  active  in  or  towards  the  apprehenmon  of  any 
party  charged  with  receiving  stolen  property,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been 
stolen,  sucli  court  shall  have  power  to  order  compensation  to  such  persons,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  courts  herein  before  mentioned ;  provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  of  the  said  courts  from  also 
allowing  to  any  such  persons,  if  prosecutors  or  witnesses,  such  costs,  expenses,  and 
compensation,  as  courts  are  by  this  act  empowered  to  allow  to  prosecutors  and 
witnesses  respectively." 

It  was  held  by  Hullock,  B.,  that  the  case  of  sacrilege  was  not  included  in  the 
above  section,  not  coming  within  the  words  burglary  or  house  breaking.  Robinson's 
case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C  129.    And  on  the  authority  of  this  case,  Bolland^  B.^  refused 
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annular  application,  ^though  both  he  and  Parke,  J.,  would  otherwise  have  ['*'250] 
been  disposed  to  put  a  different  construction  upon  the  statute.  lb. 

But  where  a  woman  was  indicted  for  an  attempt  to  murder  her  child,  by  suf- 
focadng  it,  Patteson,  J.,  allowed  the  constable  his  extra  expenses  in  apprehending 
the  prisoner,  being  of  opinion  that  the  case  was  within  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  fcvegoing  clause,  though  not  within  the  words.  Durkin's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C. 
163.  It  has  been  held,  however,  by  Maule,  J.,  that  a  stealing  from  the  person  is 
Mi  within  the  words  <<  robbery  on  the  person.''  B.  y.  John  Thompson,  York  Sp. 
As.  1935,  MS. 

Under  the  word  <'  exertions"  in  the  above  clause,  Parke,  B.,  ordered  a  prosecu- 
tor a  gratuity  of  five  pounds  for  his  courage  in  apprehending  the  prisoner.  Wom- 
odeys  case,  2  Lew.  C.  0.  162. 

By  the  stat.  7  Greo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  29,  "  every  order  for  payment  to  any  person,  in 
nsgect  to  such  apprehension  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forthwith  made  out  and  delivered 
bjthe  proper  officer  of  the  court  unto  such  person,  upon  being  paid  for  the  same  the 
somof  five  shillings  and  no  more;  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  the  time  being 
18  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon  sight  of  such  order,  forthwith  to  pay  to 
such  peison,  or  any  one  duly  authorised  on  his  or  her  behalf,  the  money  in  such 
order  mentioned ;  and  every  such  sheriff  may  immediately  apply  for  repayment  of 
the  same  to  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury,  who,  upon  inspecting  such 
order,  together  with  the  acquittance  of  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  money 
tkereon,  shall  forthwith  order  repayment  to  the  sheriff  of  the  money  so  by  him  paid, 
without  any  fee  or  reward  whatsoever." 

AUowanee  to  the  widows  and  families  o/ persons  killed  in  endeavoring  to  appre- 

Imd  offenders."]     By  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  30,  "  if  any  man  shall  happen  to  be 

kflled  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  any  person  who  shall  be  charged  with  any  of 

the  offences  herein  before  last  mention^,  [in  sect.  28,]  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

eoort  before  whom  such  person  shall  be  tried,  to  order  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to 

pay  to  the  widow  of  the  man  so  killed,  in  case  he  shall  have  been  married,  or  to 

Ids  child  or  children  in  case  his  wife  shall  be  dead,  or  to  his  father  or  mother,  in 

ease  he  shall  have  left  neither  wife  nor  child,  such  sum  of  money  as  the  court  in 

its  discretion  shall  seem  meet ;  and  the  order  for  payment  of  such  money  shall  be 

made  oat  atid  delivered  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  unto  the  party  entitled  to 

leeeiTe  the  same,  or  unto  some  one  on  his  or  her  behalf,  to  be  be  named  in  such 

order  by  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  every  such  order  shall  be  paid  by  and 

reptad  to  the  sheriff  in  the  manner  herein  before  mentioned,"   [in  the  29th 

seetioD.] 

The  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  36,  s.  12,  empowers  the  central  criminal  court  to  order 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  prosecutors  and  witnesses,  allowable  under  the  7  Geo. 
4,  c.  64y  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. 

By  the  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  s.  113,  all  sums  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  foregoing 
enactments  of  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  in  respect  of  felony  and  such  misdemeanors  as 
therein  mentioned,  committed  in  any  borough  in  which  a  separate  quarter  session 
shall  be  holden,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund,  and  the  order  of  the 
court  shall  in  such  case  be  directed  to  the  treasurer  of  such  borough. 
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Under  this  head  will  be  stated  the  various  statutory  provisions  which  have  bea 
made,  with  regard  to  the  venue  in  different  cases,  and  the  decisions  which  hxn 
occurred  upon  the  construction  of  those  provisions.  Some  few  general  roles  abo 
relating  to  the  venue  generally  will  be  given.  The  law  respecting  venae  in  par* 
ticular  indictments  will  be  found  under  the  proper  heads. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  by  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  72,  justices  of  aasiie  maj 
hold  courts  for  a  county  at  large,  and  also,  for  any  county  of  a  city,  county  of  • 
town,  borough,  or  other  jurisdiction  locally  situate  within,  or  adjacent  to,  eoA 
county  at  large,  in  any  court-house,  whether  in  or  belonging  to  such  county  al 
large,  or  any  such  county  of  a  city,  &c. ;  and  may  from  time  to  time  adjourn  snot 
courts  from  the  court-house  wherein  they  shall  be  then  holding  the  same,  to  sooh 
other  court-house  as  they  may  deem  convenient.  But  no  court  is  to  be  held  in  uq 
place  more  than  three  miles  dbtant  from  the  county,  &c.,  for  which  such  court  k 
holden. 


joomeya,  or  in 


Offences  committed  on  the  boundary  of  counties,  or  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in 
another  ..........    2S1 

Offences  committed  in  detached  parti  of  comities 

Offences  committed  on  persons  or  property  in  coaches  employed  on 
vessels  employed  in  inland  nayigation 

Offences  committed  in  the  county  of  a  city,  or  town  corporate    . 

Offences  committed  in  Wales       ..... 

Offences  committed  at  sea,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty 

Offences  against  the  excise,  customs,  stamps,  &c. 

Venue  and  jurisdiction  of  the  central  criminal  court 

Want  of  proper  venue— when  cured        .... 

Effect  of  a  total  omission  of  venue  .... 

Change  of  venue  .•••.....•    260 
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Offences  committed  on  the  boundary  of  countieSf  or  partly  in  one  county  and 
partly  in  another.']  By  the  7  G^o.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,  (repealing  59  Qeo,  3,  o.  96^) 
<<  where  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  committed  on  the  boondaij  or 
boundaries,  of  two  or  more  counties,  or  within  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yaidi 
of  any  such  boundary  or  boundaries,  or  shall  be  begun  in  one  county  and  oom* 
pleted  in  another,  every  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  wiUi,  inqoind 
of,  tried,  determined,  and  punished,  in  any  of  the  said  counties,  in  the  same  Tn^wi^fT 
[  ^252  ]  as  if  it  had  been  actually  and  wholly  committed  therein.  *Tbe  Iridi 
statute,  9  G-eo.  4,  c.  54,  contains  an  exactly  similar  enactment. 

It  has  been  held,  that  this  section  does  not  extend  to  trials  in  limited  juriadioi 
tions,  but  only  to  county  trials.     Welsh's  case,  1  Moody,  0.  C.  175.* 

An  indictment  for  burglary,  which  had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  for  thi 
county  of  Hereford,  alleged  the  burglary  to  have  been  committed  <<  at  the  pariak 
of  English  Bickner  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  tlMI 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Hereford.''  Upon  the  arraignment  of  the  prisoners  ii 
Hereford,  it  was  objected  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  on  the  ground  that  the  7 
Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,  only  applied  to  larceny  and  other  transitory  felonies,  and  nol 
to  felonies  which  were  local  in  their  nature,  but  Parke,  B.,  held  that  the  indiot- 

»  2  Eng.  C  C.  176. 
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Bent  WIS  good ;  the  effect  of  the  7  Qeo,  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,  being  to  give  adjoining 
eoondee  concurrent  jurisdiotion  over  one  thousand  yards ;  that  the  words  <<  dealt 
fith"  applied  to  justices  of  the  peace,  who  had  consequently  jurisdiction  oyer  five 
kindred  yards  in  the  adjoining  county  to  that  in  which  they  were  qualified  to 
aet;  that  the  words  *'  inquired  of  applied  to  the  grand  jury,  <<  tried"  to  the 
ptift  jury,  and  <<  determined  and  punished"  to  the  courts  of  sessions  and  assixes. 
Ui^B  case,  Hereford  Spr.  Ass.  1829;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  827. 

An  in^ctment  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  borough  of  S.,  stated  that  A.,  late 
rfihe  parish  of  M.  in  ^e  county  of  N.,  and  in  the  borough  of  S.,  on  &c.  at  the 
fsntk  a/oreMatdf  in  the  borough  aforesaid,  committed  an  assault.  The  marginal 
was  « borou^  of  S.'^  The  parish  was  entirely  in  the  county  of  N.,  the 
of  the  borough  in  the  county  of  L.  The  defendant  removed  the  indictment 
Ij  certiorari  and  a  venire  was  awarded  into  the  county  of  L.,  where  he  was  tried 
lid  eonvicted.  The  offence  was  committed  in  a  part  of  the  parish  which  is  in  the 
WoQgh  and  within  five  hundred  yards  from  the  boundary  of  L.  Held  that  the 
wotds  « at  the  parish  aforesaid"  could  not  be  rejected,  and  that  the  venue,  as 
hid,  was  in  N.,  and  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  under  the  certiorari,  that 
flw  trial  was  without  jurisdiction  and  judgment  must  be  arrested;  also,  that  for 
Ae  trial  to  be  good  in  either  county  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,  the  offence 
nrast  have  been  laid  and  tried  in  one  and  the  same  county.  B.  v.  Mitchell,  2 
Q.  B.  636.* 

Ojfmee$  committed  in  detached  parts  of  counties,]  By  the  2  &  8  Vict.  o.  82, 
1. 1,  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  county  may  act  as  justices  in  all  things  relating  to 
any  detached  part  of  any  other  county,  which  is  surrounded  in  whole  or  in  part 
bj  the  county  for  which  such  justices  act,  and  all  offenders  in  such  detached  part 
may  be  committed  for  trial,  ^ed,  convicted,  and  sentenced,  and  judgment  and 
oecation  may  be  had  upon  them  in  like  manner  as  if  such  detached  part  were  to 
lU  intents  and  purposes  part  of  the  county  for  which  such  justices  act. 

By  s.  2,  the  expenses  of  prosecuting  offenders  committed  from  the  detached  part 
of  my  county  are  to  be  repaid  by  the  county  to  which  such  detached  part  belongs, 
in  the  manner  therein  prescribed. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  which  wholly  surrounds  a 

detached  part  of  another  county,  may  find  an  indictment  '^for  an  offence  [  *2&8  ] 

eommitted  in  such  detached  part,  and  that  the  prisoner  may  be  tried  by  a  jury  of 

nch  sorrounding  county.    The  prisoner  was  indicted  in  Dorsetshire  for  larceny  in 

I  parish  of  Somersetshire,  entirely  detached  from  it,  and  surrounded  in  whole  by 

Sonetshire.     He  had  been  committed  by  a  Dorsetshire  magistrate  to  the  gaol  of 

tkateoun^.   The  indictment  laid  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  the  parish 

of  H.,  the  same  being  a  detached  part  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  surrounded  in 

the  whole  by  the  county  of  Dorset;  the  venue  in  the  margin  was  Dorset.     The 

indiotoient  did  not  state  that  the  prisoner  was  in  Dorsetshire,  or  that  he  was 

committed  by  a  Dorsetshire  magistrate.     It  was  objected,  first,  that  this  should 

have  appeared  on  the  hoe  of  the  indictment,  and  secondly,  that  the  grand  jury  of 

Donetehire  could  not  find  the  bill,  as  there  were  no  words  in  the  statute  giving  any 

power  to  find  the  bill;  and  the  60  Geo.  8,  c.  4,  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,  and  the 

4  A  6  Wm.  4,  o.  86,  were  referred  to  in  order  to  show  that  the  word  ^^trj"  in  a 

ititiile  did  not  include  the  finding  of  a  bill  by  the  grand  jury.    Bol&u,B.,  how^eter, 

overmled  the  objectioii,  saying  that  it  would  strike  the  act  out  o^  the  8tiit\^  book. 

IuMder's  case,  2  Bius.  by  Grea.  122;  Talf.  Quart.  Sess.  188,  8  •  G. 

^  Sag.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xlviL  848, 
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Offeruxs  committed  onpenoru  or  property  in  coacha  employed  onjovmeytj  or  m 
vessels  employed  in  inland  navigation.'^  The  7  G^o.  4,  c.  64,  s.  13,  for  the  more 
effectual  prosecution  of  offences  committed  during  journeys  from  place  to  plaoei 
enacts,  <<that  where  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  committed  on  any  person, 
or  on  or  in  respect  of  any  property  in  or  upon  any  coach,  wagon,  cart,  or  other 
carriage  whatever,  employed  in  any  journey,  or  shall  be  committed  on  any  persoiiy 
or  on  or  in  respect  of  any  property  on  board  any  vessel  whatever,  employed  in  any 
voyage  or  journey  upon  any  navigable  river,  canal,  or  inland  navigation,  such 
felony  or  misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and 
punished  in  any  county  through  any  part  whereof,  such  coach,  wagon,  cart,  carriage, 
or  vessel  shall  have  passed  in  the  course  of  the  journey  or  voyage,  during  which 
such  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  have  been  committed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  had  been  actually  committed  in  such  county;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  side, 
centre,  or  other  part  of  any  highway,  or  the  side,  bank,  centre,  or  other  part  of 
any  such  river,  canal,  or  navigation  as  shall  constitute  the  boundary  of  any  two 
counties,  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried, 
determined,  and  punished  in  either  of  the  said  counties  through  or  adjoining  to,  or 
by  the  boundary  of  any  part  whereof,  such  coach,  wagon,  cart,  carriage,  or  vessel 
shall  have  pass^  in  the  course  of  the  journey  or  voyage,  during  which  such  felony 
or  misdemeanor  shall  have  been  committed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  committed  in  such  county.'' 

The  Irish  statute,  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  contains  a  similar  enactment. 

The  offence  must  be  committed  « in  or  upon  the  coach,"  to  bring  it  within  the 
above  act;  therefore,  where  a  guard  of  a  coach  on  changing  horses  near  Penrith, 
carried  a  parcel  to  a  privy,  and  while  there,  took  two  sovereigns  from  it;  Parke,  B., 
held,  that  he  must  be  tried  in  Westmoreland.     Sharpens  case,  2  Lew.  C.  G.  283. 

Offences  committed  in  the  county  of  a  city  or  town  corporate.']     By  the  38 

t'*'254  ]  '*'Oeo.  8,  c.  52,  s.  2,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  prosecutor  to  prefer  his 
ill  of  indictment  for  any  offence  conmiitted  or  charged  to  be  committed  within  the 
county  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  to  the  jury  of  the  county  next  adjoining  to 
the  county  of  such  city  or  town  corporate,  sworn  and  charged  to  inquire  for  the 
king  for  the  body  of  such  adjoining  county,  at  any  session  of  oyer  or  terminer,  or 
general  gaol  delivery,  and  every  bill  of  indictment  found  to  be  a  true  bill  by  sooh 
jury,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  in  law,  as  if  the  same  had  been  found  to  be  a  true 
bill  by  any  jury,  sworn  and  charged  to  inquire  for  the  king  for  the  body  of  the 
county  of  such  city  or  town  corporate. 

Notwithstanding  this  statute,  if  the  offence  was  in  fiict  committed  in  the  ooimty 
of  a  city  or  town  corporate,  it  must  be  so  stated  in  the  indictment,  though  the  biU 
is  found  in  the  adjoining  county.  Mellor's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  144.*  It  need  not 
be  averred  in  the  indictment,  that  the  county  where  the  bill  is  found  is  the  next 
adjoining  county.  When  the  record  is  regularly  drawn  up,  it  may  appear  in  the 
memorandum  of  caption.     Goff 's  case,  Buss,  k  By.  179.^ 

If  the  indictment  has  been  found  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  a  dty,  Ac, 
any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  gaol  delivery,  may,  at  the  prayer  of  Uie  de- 
fendant, order  the  defendant  to  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus  to  the  gaol  of  the 
next  adjoining  county,  and  the  trial  shall  tdke  place  before  a  jury  of  the  such 
auJifOBiog  ooun|v.  88  Geo.  8,  c.  62,  s.  8.  The  court  before  which  the  offimder 
.Ji  trieaVaRt^couvv|eted,  may  order  the  judgment  to  be  executed  either  in  the  same 
eooDty  or  in  the  cc^unty  of  a  city  in  which  the  offence  was  committed.    61  Geo.  8, 

V      •  Eng.  C.  C.  144.  *  Id.  179. 
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e.  100, 8.  1.  As  to  the  expenses  in  these  cases,  see  38  Oeo.  3,  o.  52,  s.  8,  51  Geo. 
8,  c.  100,  s.  2,  60  Geo.  3,  c.  14,  s.  3,  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  25,  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  o.  76, 
B.  113, 114. 

Where  an  application  was  made  nnder  the  above  statute,  to  have  an  indictment 
lor  a  misdemeanor,  found  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  York,  tried 
m  the  county  of  York,  Parke,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  bail  to  surrender  the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  city  gaoler,  and  that  a 
labeas  carpus  should  then  issue  to  bring  up  the  body,  and  that  the  judge  should 
then  commit  him  to  the  county  gaol.  The  clerk  of  the  arraigns  produced  the 
indictment  and  recognizances,  and  the  judge  (pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  act) 
made  an  order  to  have  them  filed  amongst  those  of  the  county.  Roubattel's  case, 
1  Lewin,  C.  C.  278. 
London,  Westminster,  and  the  borough  of  Southwark  are  excepted  out  of  the 
Geo.  3,  c.  52;  but  so  much  of  that  statute  as  also  excepted  Bristol,  Chester, 
and  Exeter,  is  repealed  by  the  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  s.  109.  By  the  latter  act 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  is  to  be  taken  to  be  a  town  corporate,  within  the  28  G^o.  3, 
e.52. 

An  important  alteration  has  recently  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  some 
eoonties  by  the  boundary  act  2  &  3  Wm.  4,  c.  54,  and  the  municipal  reform  act, 
5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  so  that,  if  a  felony  be  now  committed  in  that  part  of  the 
eoonty  of  a  town  which  has  been  added  to  it  by  the  boundary  act  and  the  muni- 
cipal reform  act,  it  is  triable  within  the  county  of  the  town.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  wounding  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  The  offence  was 
committed  at  a  place,  which  was  added  to  the  borough  of  Harverford-west,  which 
is  I  county  of  itself  by  the  boundary  act,  and  declared  by  the  municipal  reform 
act  to  be  part  of  the  borough,  the  place  *in  question  not  having  been  [  *255  ] 
vithin  the  borough  before  Uie  passing  of  those  acts.  It  was  held  by  Coleridge, 
J.,  that  a  prisoner  might  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  borough.  Filler's  case,  7  C.  & 
P.  387.»  In  R.  V.  the  Just,  of  Gloucestershire,  4  A.  &  E.  689,'  it  was  held  that 
the  effisct  of  these  statutes  was  to  transfer  the  party  entirely  and  for  all  purposes 
out  of  one  cotmty  into  the  other.     2  Russ.  by  Grea.  120. 

Offences  committed  in  Wales,]  In  case  of  offences  committed  in  Wales,  the 
Tenue  might  formerly  have  been  laid  in  the  next  adjoining  English  county,  by  the 
Stat  26  H.  8,  c.  6,  s.  6,  which  was  held  to  extend  to  felonies  created  after  its 
enactment.  Wyndham's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  197.«  But  that  statute  is  impliedly 
repealed  by  the  11  Greo.  4,  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  70,  s.  14,  and  now,  in  indictments 
fer  offences  committed  in  Wales,  the  venue  must,  as  in  England,  be  laid  in  the 
eonnty  in  which  the  offence  is  committed,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  statute. 
Archb.  G.  L.  20,  10th  ed. 

Offences  committed,  at  sea,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,"]  By 
the  28  H.  8,  c.  15,  (and  the  11,  12  and  13  Jac.  1,  c.  2, 1.)  ail  treasons,  felonies, 
robberies,  murders,  and  confederacies  thereinafter  to  be  committed  in  or  upon  the 
■ea,  or  in  any  other  haven,  river,  creek,  or  place  where  the  admiral  or  admirals 
have  or  pretend  to  have,  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  shall  be  inquired,  tried, 
luud,  determined,  and  judged,  in  such  shires  and  places  in  the  realm,  as  shall  be 
fimiti^^  by  the  king's  commission  or  commissions  to  be  directed  for  the  same  in 
the  like  form  and  condition,  as  if  such  offence  or  offences  had  been  committed  or 
done  in  or  upon  the  land. 

•  Eog.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  582.  '  Id.  xxxl.  169.  •  1  Eng.  C.  C.  197. 
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TbiB  statute  being  thovight  not  to  extend  to  felonies  creftted  sobaeqaentlj  by 
gtatute,  the  following  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  those  cases. 

Bj  the  39  €reo.  3,  c.  37,  s.  1,  all  and  eyerj  offence  and  offences,  which,  after 
the  passing  of  that  act  shall  be  committed  npon  the  high  seas,  out  of  the  bodj  of 
any  county  of  this  realm  shall  be,  and  they  are  declared  to  be  of  the  same  natnre 
respectively,  and  to  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment  respectively,  as  if  ihej  had 
been  committed  upon  the  shore,  and  shall  be  inquired  of,  heard,  tried,  and  deter- 
mined, and  adjudged  in  the  same  manner  as  treasons,  felonies,  murders,  and 
confederacies  are  directed  to  be  tried  by  the  26  H.  S. 

By  the  larceny  act,  7  &  8  €reo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  77,  where  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  under  that  act,  shall  be  committed  within  ihe  jurisdiction  of 
the  admiralty  of  England,  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  and 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed 
within  that  jurisdiction.  Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  malicious  injuries 
act,  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  43,  the  act  providing  for  offences  against  the  person, 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  32,  and  the  recent  statutes  of  the  11  Geo.  4,  and  1  Wm.  4, 
c.  66,  8.  27,  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  10,  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Tict  c.  86,  s.  10, 
7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  13,  and  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s,  14. 

It  is  often  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  whether  an  offence  was  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  With  regard  to  the  sea-shore,  it  is  clear 
that  the  common  law  and  the  admiralty  have  alternate  jurisdiction  between  high 
[  *256  ]  and  low  water  mark.  3  Inst.  113,  2  Hale,  P.  C  17.  "therefore  if  a 
man  be  wounded  on  the  sea,  or  a  creek  of  the  sea,  at  high-water,  and  on  the  reflux 
of  the  tide,  dies  on  the  spot  which  the  water  had  covered,  the  admiralty  has 
no  jurisdiction  of  this  felony.  Lade's  case,  2  Hale,  P.  C.  19 ;  Bingham's  case, 
2  Go.  93,  a. 

The  following  authorities  collected  by  Mr.  East,  are  referred  to  by  Serjeant 
Russell,  as  containing  the  general  rules  upon  the  subject  of  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction. In  general,  it  is  said  that  such  parts  of  the  rivers,  arms,  and  cr^sks  are 
deemed  to  be  within  the  bodies  of  counties,  where  persons  can  see  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Lord  Hale,  in  his  treatise  De  Jure  Maris  says,  that  the  arm  or  branch 
of  the  sea,  which  lies  within  the  /auces  terras,  where  a  man  may  reasonably  discern 
between  shore  and  shore,  is  or  at  least  may  be  within  the  body  of  a  comity. 
Hawkins,  however,  considers  the  line  more  accurately  confined,  by  other  authorities, 
to  such  parts  of  the  sea,  where  a  man  standing  on  the  (me  side  of  the  land  may  see 
what  is  done  on  the  other,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Lord  Goke  in  the  admiralty 
case,  (13  Co.  52,)  in  support  of  the  county  coroner's  jurisdiction,  when  a  man 
is  killed  in  such  places,  because  the  county  may  well  know  it,  seems  rather  to 
support  the  more  limited  construction.  But  at  least  when  there  is  any  doubt, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  ought  to  be  preferred.  2  East,  P.  G.  804 ;  1 
Buss,  by  Grea.  101. 

In  the  following  case  the  common  law  and  the  admiralty  were  held  to  haTe  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  a  haven.  A  murder  was  committed  in  Milfbrd  E[aven, 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  and  sixteen  miles  below  any  bridge 
across  the  river ;  the  passage  where  the  murder  was  committed  was  about  three 
miles  across,  and  the  place  itself  about  twenty-three  feet  deep,  and  never  known 
to  be  dry  but  at  very  low  tides.  Sloops  and  cutters  of  one  hundred  tons  were  aUe 
to  navigate  where  the  body  was  found,  and  nearly  opposite  the  place  men-of-war 
were  able  to  ride  at  anchor.  The  deputy  vice-admind  of  Pembrokeshire  had  of 
late  employed  his  bailiff  to  execute  process  in  that  part  of  the  haven.  The  judges 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  trial  was  rightly  had  at  the  admiralty 
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wesionfly  thoogli  tbe  place  was  within  the  body  of  the  county  of  Pembroke^  and  the 
oonrts  of  common  law  had  concurrent  jurisdiction.  During  the  discussion,  the 
ccmstnictioQ  of  the  statute  28  H.  8,  c.  15,  by  Lord  Hale,  was  much  preferred  to  the 
dootnne  of  Lord  Coke  in  his  Institutes,  (3  Inst.  Ill,  4  Inst.  134,)  and  most,  if  not 
all,  the  judges  seemed  to  think  that  the  common  law  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  this  haven,  and  in  other  havens,  creeks,  and  rivers  of  this  realm.  Bruoe's  case, 
2  Leach,  1093 ;  Russ.  &  Ry.  243  -^  Anon,  1  Lewin,  C  C.  242. 

The  offences  above  mentioned  are  inquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  before  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  court  and  two  of  the  judges  of  the  common  law  courts, 
under  a  eommission  of  oyer  and  terminer;  and  in  the  indictment,  no  country  is 
bserted  in  the  margin  as  venue,  but  instead  of  it,  merely  the  words  '^  Admiralty 
rf  England."    Arch.  C.  L.  20,  7th  ed. 

But  the  central  criminal  court  act,  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  36,  s.  22,  enacts,  <<  that  it 
dull  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  justices  and  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol 
UiTery,  to  be  named  in  and  appointed  by  the  commission  to  be  issued  under  the 
ttthority  of  the  act,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  to  inquire  of,  hear,  and  determine 
my  ^ofl^noe  or  offences  committed,  or  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  [  ^^257  ] 
on  the  high  seas,  or  other  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  Eng- 
hnd,  and  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  Newgate  of  any  person  or  persons  committed  to,  or 
(letained  therein,  for  any  offence  or  offences  alleged  to  have  been  done  or  committed 
vpoQ  the  high  seas  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England ;  and  all 
indictments  found,  and  trials  and  other  proceedings  had  and  taken  by  and  before 
tk  nid  justices  and  judges  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever."  The  same  section  enables  the  justices  and  judges  to  order  the  pay- 
inent  of  costs  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  7  G^.  4,  c.  64,  ante,  pp.  120.  248. 
Where  a  prisoner  was  convicted  at  the  central  criminal  court  of  larceny  out  of 
>  Teasel  lying  in  a  river  at  Wampu,  in  China,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea, 
Ae  prosecutor  gave  no  evidence  as  to  the  tide  flowing  or  otherwise  where  the  ship 
kj,  but  the  judges  held  that  the  conviction  was  right,  the  place  being  one  where 
great  ships  go.    Allen's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  494.* 

By  the  7  Vict.  c.  2,  s.  1,  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  may  try  all  offences 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  other  places  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  and  may  deliver  the  gaol  in  every 
eoonty  within  the  limits  of  then*  several  commissions,  of  any  person  committed 
to  or  imprisoned  therein  for  such  offences,  and  the  court  may  grant  the  costs  of 
the  proeeoution  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  7  Greo.  4,  c.  64,  ante,  pp.  120. 
248. 

By  s.  2,  the  venue  in  the  margin  is  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  offence  had  been 
eommiUed  in  the  county  where  the  trial  is  had,  and  all  material  ficicts  which  in 
other  indictments  would  be  averred  to  have  taken  place  in  the  county  where  the 
tnaX  is  had,  shall  in  indictments  prepared  and  tried  under  this  act,  be  averred  to 
bsve  taken  place  <'  on  the  high  seas.'' 

An  indicUnent  under  this  statute  need  not  aver  that  the  offence  was  committed 
^  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty."    K.  v.  Jones,  1  Denison,  C.  C.  101. 

By  s.  3,  justices  are  to  commit  persons  for  offences  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  the  same  prison  to  which  they  would  have  been  committed  for 
trial  at  the  next  conrt  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  on  land ;  they  are  also  to  bind  over  the  witnesses,  and  to  return 
the  reoogniiances  to  the  court  where  the  trial  is  to  be,  and  every  such  offender 
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shall  be  tried  as  if  the  affence  had  been  committed  within  the  oounty  where  lli^ 
court  is  holden.  » 

By  s.  4,  the  act  is  not  to  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  criminal  court  in 
admiralty  offences^  or  to  restrain  the  issue  of  special  commissions  under  the  28  Hen, 
8,  c.  15. 

By  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  95,  offences  committed  upon  the  high  seas  against 
this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  &c.,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  prosecu- 
tion,  be  taken  to  have  been  committed  at  the  place  on  land  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  the  Isle  of  Man,  into  which  the  person  committing  such  offence  shall  be  taken, 
brought,  or  carried,  or  in  which  such  person  shall  be  found ;  and  in  case  such  place 
or  land  is  situated  within  any  city,  borough,  liberty,  division,  franchise,  or  town 
corporate,  as  well  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  such  city,  &c.,  as  any  justice  of  the 
[  '*'258  ]  peace  of  the  county  within  which  such  city,  &c.  is  situated,  shall  '^have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  offences  against  such  act  so  com- 
mitted upon  the  high  seas ;  provided  that  where  any  offence  shall  be  committed 
in  any  place  upon  the  water,  not  being  within  any  county  of  the  united  kingdomi 
or  where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  same  being  within  any  county,  such  offence 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  be  taken  to  be  an  offence  committed  upon  the 
high  seas.     See  R.  v.  Nunn,  8  B.  &  C.  644  ;J  3  M.  &  R.  75. 

Offences  against  the  excise ,  customs,  stamps,  cC^c]  An  indictment  for  resisting  or 
assaulting  officers  of  the  excise,  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  53,  s.  43,  or  for  offences  relating 
to  customs,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  136,  the  venue  may  be  laid  in  any  county  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  offence  is  committed  in  England,  and  in  any  county  in  Ireland, 
where  committed  in  that  country.  As  to  offences  against  the  customs  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  see  ante,  p.  257. 

In  indictments  for  offences  against  the  stamp  duties,  the  venue  may  be  laid, 
either  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  the  county  in  which 
the  parties  accused  or  any  of  them  shall  have  been  apprehended.  53  G^o.  3, 
c.  108,  s.  21. 

Venue  and  jurisdiction  of  the  central  criminal  courf^  By  the  4  &  5  Wm.  4, 
c.  36,  s.  2,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  criminal  court  extends  over  all  offences 
committed  within  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  those  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  within  the  parishes  of  Barking,  East 
Ham,  West  Ham,  Little  Uford,  Low  Layton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead,  St.  Mary 
Woodford,  and  Chingford,  in  the  county  of  Essex;  Charlton,  Lee,  Lewisham, 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Eltham,  Plumsteiid,  St.  Nicholas  Deptford,  that  part  of 
St.  Paul  Deptford  which  is  within  the  said  county  of  Kent,  the  liberty  of  Kidbrook 
and  the  hamlet  of  Mottingham  in  the  county  of  Kent  ]  and  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  the  parishes  of  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  Camberwell,  Christchurch,  Clapham, 
Lambeth,  St.  Mary  Newington,  Rotherhithe,  Streatham,  Barnes,  Putney,  and  that 
part  of  St.  Paul  Deptford  which  is  within  the  said  county  of  Surrey,  Tooting 
Graveney,  Wandsworth,  Merton,  Mortlake,  Kew,  Richmond,  Wimbledon,  the  clink 
liberty,  and  the  district  of  Lambeth  palace,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

By  s.  3,  the  district  situate  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  thereinbefore 
established  is  to  be  deemed  one  county  for  all  purposes  of  venue,  local  description, 
trial,  judgment,  and  execution  not  therein  specially  provided  for;  and  in  all 
indictments  and  presentments  the  venue  laid  in  the  margin  shall  be  "Central 
Criminal  Court,  to  wit,"  and  all  offences  and  material  facts  are  to  be  laid  to  have 
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ken  committed  mud  myerred  to  hare  taken  place  <<  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
■idoonrt." 

Where  an  indictment  for  misdemeanor  was  preferred  at  the  central  criminal 
naif  and  the  marginal  venue  was  <<  Central  Criminal  Court,  to  wit/'  and  in  the 
kdy  of  the  indictment  the  facts  were  stated  to  have  taken  place  ''  at  the  parish 
*  if  SL  Mary,  Lambeth,  Surrey,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court/'  and  the 
idLie^nent  was  removed  by  certiorari^  it  was  held  that  the  trial  must  be  at  the 
■Bies  for  Surrey.  Connop's  case,  4  A.  &  E.  942>  See  also,  as  to  the  venue  of 
dtt  central  criminal  court.    Beg.  v.  Gregory,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  198. 

*An  indictment  for  misdemeanor  found  at  the  central  criminal  court  [  ^^259  ] 

had  in  the  margin  the  words  <<  Central  Criminal  Court,''  and  stated  that  M.  A., 

<<Iate  of  the  parish  of  Si.  Stephen,  Colemanstreet,  in  the  city  of  London^  and 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court,  labourer,"  intending,  &c.  on,  &c.  '^  at  the 

pariah  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction,"  &c. ;    alleging  the  offence  without 

fiirther  statement  of  venue.     The  indictment  was  removed  by  certiorari  and  tried 

in  London,  and  the  defendant  was  convicted.     On  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment ; 

SembiUj  that  the  venue  assigned  to  the  material  fact  appeared  sufficiently  to  be  in 

the  dty  of  London ;   and  it  was  held,  assuming  this  to  be  otherwise,  that  the 

defect  was  only  want  of  a  proper  or  perfect  venue,  and  was  cured  by  the  7  G^o.  4| 

e.  64,  s.  20,  for  that  the  indictment  showed  jurisdiction  in  the  court  at  nisi  prius 

to  try  the  case  in  London.     Beg.  v.  Albert,  5  Q.  B.  87. 

An  indictment  was  laid  in  the  central  criminal  court,  the  venue  in  the  margin 
being  «  Central  Criminal  Court  to  wit,"  and  the  material  facts  being  laid  only  as 
having  taken  place  <'  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court."  The  defendant 
having  removed  it  by  certiorari,  was  tried  at  nisi  prius  in  Middlesex  and  found 
guilty.  The  court  of  Q.  B.  arrested  the  judgment,  the  description  of  place  not 
being  made  sufficient  by  the  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  36,  s.  3,  in  cases  not  tried  at  the 
central  criminal  court,  and  the  defect  not  being  cured  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20, 
the  nisi  prius  court  not  appearing  <'  by  the  indictment,"  <<  to  have  had  jurisdiction 
oyer  the  offence."  The  court  refused  after  verdict  to  enter  a  suggestion  for  a  trial 
in.  Middlesex,  nunc  pro  tunc.  And  semhle,  such  an  application  would  not  be  granted 
at  any  period.  An  indictment  preferred  in  the  central  criminal  court  should,  with 
a  view  to  the  possibility  of  its  removal,  contain,  besides  the  statutory  venue,  a  venuo 
of  the  county  where  the  offence  really  took  place.  And  if  that  has  not  been  done, 
it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  the  removal  by  certiorari  that  the  defendant  consent 
to  the  insertion.     B.  v.  Stowell,  5  Q.  B.  44. 

Want  o/ a  proper  venue,  when  curedr^  By  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,  (the  9  Geo. 
4,  0.  34,  s.  31,  I.)  no  judgment  upon  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony 
Gt  misdemeanor,  whether  after  verdict  or  outlawry,  or  by  confession,  default,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  a  proper  or  perfect  venue,  where 
the  court  shall  appear  by  the  indictment  or  information  to  have  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  offence. 

Where  an  indictment  commencing  '<  London  to  wit,"  described  the  prisoner  as 
late  of  London,  and  charged  the  defendant  to  have  committed  the  offence  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  without  stating  that  parish  to  be  London,  it  was  held 
that  this  was  not  aided  by  the  above  statute,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  not  being 
ahown.  R.  v.  Hart,  6  C.  &  P.  123  ;>  see  also  B.  v.  Stowell,  supra,  B.  v.  Albert, 
ante,  p.  253.  And  though  the  act  cures  a  wrong  venue,  it  does  not  cure  a  venue 
into  a  wrong  county.    B.  v.  Mitchell,  2  Q.  B.  636,"  ante,  p.  252. 
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Effect  of  a  total  omtsium  of  venue,!  In  an  indictment  for  a  miademeanor,  a  cool 
containing  no  statement  of  venue;  either  by  reference  or  otherwise,  is  bad  at  comnuM 
[  *260  ]  law  after  verdict,  though  a  venue  '^be  stated  aa  usual  in  the  margin  of  th 
indictment.  And  such  defect  is  not  aided  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,  because  i 
does  not  appear  by  the  indictment  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  offenoe 
For  the  word  « jurisdiction"  there  means  local  jurisdiction,  and  not  jurisdiction  wit] 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  charge.  And  the  statement  of  venue  in  the  mai|pi 
implies  only  that  the  indictment  is  found  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  county  named,  bo 
(as  in  civil  cases)  that  the  complaint  is  laid  as  arising  within  the  county.  B.  t 
O'Connor,  5  Q.  B.  16. 

Change  of  venue.}  As'already  mentioned,  ante,  p.  241,  where  a  fidr  and  impaxth 
trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  county  where  the  venue  is  laid,  the  court  of  Kingfi 
Bench  (the  indictment  being  removed  thither  by  certiorari)  will  upon  an  affida;?] 
stating  that  fact,  permit  a  suggestion  to  be  entered  on  the  record,  so  that  the  trii 
may  be  had  in  an  adjacent  county.  Good  ground  must  be  stated  in  the  affidavit 
for  the  belief  that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had.  Clendon's  case,  2  Str.  911;  Harris' 
case,  8  Burr.  1330;  1  W.  Bl.  878;  Archb.  C.  L.  26,  4th  ed.  The  suggestion  neei 
not  state  the  facts  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had 
Hunt's  case,  3  B.  &  A.  444.^  This  suggestion  when  entered,  is  not  traversaUi 
1  Ghitty  Grim.  Law,  201.  And  the  venue  in  the  indictment  remains  the  same,  th 
place  of  trial  alone  being  changed.    Ibid. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  case  of  misdemeanor,  that  the  court  of  King's  Bench  wiD 
in  general,  award  a  venire  to  try  in  a  foreign  county,  though  cases  may  occur  i 
which  the  court  would  change  the  venue  in  felony.  Holden's  case,  5  B.  &  Ad 
847;^  2  Nev.  &  M.  167.  And  even  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  court  has  m 
exercised  its  discretionary  power,  unless  there  has  been  some  peculiar  reason,  wUe 
made  the  case  almost  one  of  necessity.    lb. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  application  to  change  the  venue  ong)b 
not  to  be  made  before  issue  joined.    Forbes's  case,  2  Bowl.  P.  G.  440. 
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Ai  etmimon  taw.'j  It  is  stated  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  if  a  man  marry  a 
womui  under  age,  without  the  consent  of  her  father  or  guardian,  that  act  is  not 
indietable  at  common  law;  but  if  children  be  taken  from  their  parents  or  guardians, 
or  others  intrusted  with  the  care  of  them,  by  any  sinister  means,  either  by  violence, 
deceit,  conspiracy,  or  any  corrupt  or  improper  practices,  (as  by  intoxication)  for  the 
purpose  of  marrying  them,  though  the  parties  themselves  may  be  consenting  to  the 
nairiage,  such  criminal  means  will  render  the  act  an  offence  at  common  law. 
1  East,  P.  C.  458,  459;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  701;  8  Chit.  Crim.  713.  So  seduction 
■aj  take  place  under  such  circumstances  of  combination  and  conspiracy,  as  to  render 
it  in  indictable  ofifence.  Lord  Grey's  case,  8  St.  Tr.  519;  1  East,  P.  C.  460} 
1  Ross,  by  Grea.  701. 

By  sfofuto.]  The  offence  of  abduction  was  provided  against  by  the  8  Hen.  7; 
e.  2,  39  Eliz.  c.  9,  4  &  5  P.  &  M.  c.  8,  and  1  Geo.  4,  c.  115 ;  but  those  statutes  were 
repealed,  and  their  provisions  consolidated  by  the  9  Qeo,  4,  c.  31. 

The  19th  section  of  that  statute  enacts,  that  «  where  any  woman  shall  have  any 
interest,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  present  or  future,  absolute,  conditional,  or 
contingent,  in  any  real  or  personal  estate;  or  shall  be  an  heiress  presumptive,  or 
next  of  kin  to  any  one  having  such  interest,  if  any  person  shall  from  motives  of 
lucre,  take  away  or  detain  such  woman  against  her  will,  with  intent  to  marry  or 
defile  her,  or  cause  her  to  be  married  or  defiled  by  any  other  person;  every  such 
offender,  and  every  person  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  such  offender,  shall  be 
gnilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  im- 
prisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction^ 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years. 

The  Irish  statute,  10  Greo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  22,  enacts,  that  if  any  person  *shall  [  *262  ] 
by  force,  take  away  any  woman  or  girl  against  her  consent,  with  intent  that  such 
person  or  any  other  person  shall  marry  or  defile  her,  every  such  offender,  and 
every  accessary  thereto  before  the  fact,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death 
as  a  felon,  and  every  accessary  thereto  after  the  fact  shall  be  guilty  of  felonyi 
and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  life  or  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 
The  5  4  6  Vict.  c.  28,  s.  15,  after  reciting  the  above  section,  enacts,  that  any 
person  convicted  of  the  said  offence  shall  not  suffer  death^  or  have  sentence  of 
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death  awarded  against  him,  but  shall  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  any  term  no4 
less  than  seven  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  foor  years. 
By  8. 19,  such  imprisonment  may,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  conrt,  be  with 
or  without  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  such  solitary  confinement  not 
exceeding  one  month  at  one  time,  nor  three  months  in  a  year.  By  s.  18,  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  second  degree,  or  accessary  before  the  fact,  is  punishable  as  an  aooes- 
sary  in  the  first  degree. 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  above  statute  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  81,  s.  19,  the 
prosecutor  must  prove — 1,  The  taking  away  or  detaining  of  the  woman  against 
her  will. — 2,  That  the  woman  had  such  an  interest  as  is  specified  in  the  statute. 
—3,  That  the  taking  away  or  detaining,  was  from  motives  of  lucre. — i.  The  intent 
to  marry  or  defile. 

If  the  prisoner  be  acquitted  of  the  felony,  it  has  been  held  that  he  may  be  oon* 
victed  of  an  assault  under  the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  if  he  used  force  to  the  person 
of  the  female  in  taking  her  away.  Sec  Barratt's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  387.*  But  see 
contra,  Hughes's  case,  tit.  Rape. 

Proof  of  the  taking  away  or  detaining  against  the  wiUj  4rc.]  The  3  Hen.  7, 
c.  2,  like  the  9  (jeo.  4,  uses  the  words,  « take  against  her  will,"  and  upon  those 
words,  it  has  been  held,  that  getting  a  woman  inveigled  out  by  confederates,  and 
detaining  her,  and  taking  her  away,  is  a  taking  within  the  statute  of  Hen.  7. 
Thus,  where  a  confederate  of  the  prisoner  inveigled  a  girl  of  fourteen,  having  a 
portion  of  5,000/.,  to  go  with  her  and  a  maid-servant  in  a  coach  into  the  Park, 
where  the  prisoner  got  into  the  coach,  and  the  two  women  got  out,  and  the  pri- 
soner detained  the  girl  while  the  coach  took  them  to  his  lodings  in  the  Stnmd; 
where,  the  next  morning,  he  prevailed  upon  her,  by  threatening  to  carry  her 
beyond  the  seas,  in  case  she  refnsed  to  marry  him,  (though  there  was  no  evidence 
that  she  was  deflowered)  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  Brown's 
case,  1  Yentr.  243;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  703.  So  it  is  said,  that  it  is  no  manner  of 
excuse  that  the  woman  at  first  was  taken  away  with  her  own  consent,  because,  if 
she  afterwards  refuses  to  continue  with  the  offender,  and  be  forced  against  her 
will,  she  may,  from  that  time,  as  properly  be  said  to  be  taken  against  her  will,  as 
if  she  had  never  given  any  consent  at  all ;  for  till  the  force  was  put  upon  her,  she 
was  in  her  own  power.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  41,  s.  7;  1  East,  P.  C.  454.  This 
would  probably  be  now  considered,  as  a  "  detaining"  within  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31. 
See  also  Wakefield's  case,  Murray's  ed. 

Proof  of  the  womarCi  interest.']  The  prosecutor  must  prove  that  the  woman 
was  interested  in  real  or  personal  estate,  according  to  the  sillegation  in  the  indiot> 
ment,  or  that  she  was  the  heiress  or  next  of  kin  to  some  one  having  such  interest. 
[  *263  ]  Evidence  of  this  fact  must  be  given  '''in  the  usual  way,  and  the  posses* 
sion  of  real  or  personal  estate  will  be  primd  facie  evidence  of  interest.  To 
prove  that  the  party  is  heiress,  or  next  of  kin,  one  of  the  family,  or  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  family,  may  be  called. 

Proof  that  the  offence  was  committed  from  motives  of  lucre,']  That  the  party 
was  guilty  of  the  offence  from  motives  of  lucre,  will  in  general,  be  gathered  from 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case.  Proof  that  there  was  little  or  no  previons 
intercourse  between  the  parties,  will  tend  to  establish  this  part  of  the  case.  So, 
that  the  offender  was  in  needy  circumstances,  or  that  he  has  made  declarations 
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tnkding  to  abow  the  object  with  which  he  oommitted  the  crime.  Thus  in  Lockart 
Gordon's  caaey  1  Ruas.  by  Grea.  707^  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  pressed 
ibr  money,  and  backward  in  his  payments;  and  that  he  had  admitted  to  one  of  the 
fitnesses  that  he  was  in  distressed  circumstances.  See  Wakefield's  case,  2  Lew. 
C  C.  279;  also  Barratt's  case^  9  C.  &  P.  387,^  where  Parke,  B.,  said  to  the  jury, 
<<I  agree  with  the  learned  counsel  for  tbe  prisoner,  that  there  is  a  great  distinction 
between  this  case  and  the  case  of  R.  y.  Wakefield,  as  there  was  not  in  that  case 
iDj  previous  intimacy  between  the  parties.  I  also  agree  with  him  as  to  his  argu- 
ment, that  if  all  the  other  requisites  of  the  statute  constituting  the  offence  are 
Atiflfied,  and  the  evidence  of  the  motive  being  the  base  and  sordid  one  of  lucre, 
is  onsatisfiEkctory  or  insufficient,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the 
charge  of  felony.  *  *  *  With  respect  to  the  motives  of  the  prisoner,  evi- 
dence has  been  given  of  expressions  used  by  the  prisoner  respecting  the  property 
of  Miss  Ellis,  such  as  his  having  told  one  of  the  witnesses  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Whitwell's  will,  and  that  she  would  be  entitled  to  200/.  a  year.  These  expres- 
sions are  important  for  you  to  consider,  in  order  to  your  forming  a  judgment 
whether  the  prisoner  was  actuated  by  motives  of  lucre  or  not. 

PfnofofiJie  intent  to  marry  or  de/Ue.']  Under  the  3  Hen.  7,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  marriage  or  defilement,  the  taking  alone  not  being  sufficient; 
And.  115;  Cro.  Car^  486;  1  Russ.  by  Orea.  703;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
aver  an  intent  to  marry  or  defile;  Ful wood's  case,  Cro.  Car.  482;  nor  was  it 
material  whether  the  woman  was  at  last  married  or  defiled  with  or  without  her 
consent,  if  she  were  under  force  at  the  time  of  the  taking,  for  such  construction 
was  equally  within  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  statute,  (3  Hen.  7,)  which  was 
to  protect  the  weaker  sex  from  both  force  and  fraud.  Upon  an  indictment  under 
tbe  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  either  a  marriage  or 
defiling,  but  only  an  intent  to  marry  or  defile,  which,  like  the  averment  of 
« motives  of  lucre,'^  will  in  general  appear  from  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
ease.  In  an  indictment  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  however,  an  allegation  as  to 
the  intent  will  be  necessary.     1  Buss,  by  Grea.  709. 

Tmii^.]  Under  the  3  Hen.  7,  it  was  held,  that  where  a  4roman  was  taken  away 
forcibly,  in  one  county,  and  afterwards  went  voluntarily  into  another  county,  and 
was  there  married  or  defiled  with  her  own  consent,  the  offender  was  not  indictable 
in  either  county,  on  the  ground  that  the  offence  was  not  complete  in  either. 
Gordon's  case,  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  704.  This  point  cannot,  however,  arise  upon 
the  9  G«o.  4,  c.  31,  '^'the  offence  under  that  statute  being  complete,  by  [  '*'264  ] 
the  taking  or  detaining,  with  intent,  &c.  And  moreover  by  the  7  G«o.  4,  c.  64, 
L  12,  an  offence  begun  in  one  county,  and  completed  in  another,  may  be  tried  in 
either  county. 

Abduction  ofgirh  under  sixteenJ]  The  offence  of  taking  away  a  maid  or  woman 
ehild  unmarried,  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  from  the  custody  of  her  father,  &c., 
was  formerly  provided  for  by  the  4  &  5  P.  &  M.  o.  8,  s.  2  and  3  (now  repealed) 
and  was  likewise,  as  it  seems,  an  offence  at  common  law.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  41,  s.  8. 
And  the  9  Groo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  20,  enacts,  "that  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  take, 
(ft  cause  to  be  taken,  any  unmarried  girl,  being  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  out 
of  the  possession,  and  against  the  will  of  her  father  and  mother,  or  of  any  other 
perBOQ  having  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  her,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty 
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of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  snffer  sue 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award." 

Upon  an  indictment  for  this  offence,  the  prosecutor  must  prove — 1,  the  takin 
of  the  girl  (and  that  she  is  under  sixteen)  out  of  the  possession  of  her  father,  fte. 
2,  that  it  was  against  the  will  of  the  &ther,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that  neithfl 
motives  of  lucre,  nor  an  intent  to  marry  or  defile,  are  made  constituent  parts  c 
this  offence,  as  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  act. 


Proof  of  the  taking  of  the  girl  out  of  the  possemon  of  the  fatker^  <fec.]  It  ha 
been  held  that  an  illegitimate  child  is  within  the  protection  of  the  4  &  5  P.  ft  H 
Comforth's  case,  2  St.  1162;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  41,  s.  14.  And  the  same  wonli 
be  held  under  the  new  statute.  The  taking  away  may  be  effected  either  by  fore 
or  fraud,  or  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  girl  herself  to  leave  her  father.  Ax 
Thus  it  is  said  by  Herbert,  C.  J.,  that  the  statute  (of  P.  ft  M.)  was  made  t 
prevent  children  from  being  seduced  from  their  parents  or  guardians  by  flatteria] 
or  enticing  words,  promises,  or  gifts,  and  married  in  a  secret  way  to  their  du 
paragement.  Hicks  v.  Gore,  3  Mod.  84.  So  it  is  no  excuse  that  the  defendan 
being  related  to  the  girl's  father,  and  frequently  invited  to  the  house,  made  use  c 
no  other  seduction  than  the  common  blandishments  of  a  lover,  to  induce  the  pi 
secretly  to  elope  and  marry  him,  if  it  appear  that  it  was  against  the  consent  c 
the  fether.  Twisleton's  case,  1  Lev.  257;  1  Sid.  887;  2  Keb.  432;  Hawk.  P.  C 
b.  1,  c.  41,  s.  10;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  712. 

It  would  seem  according  to  the  opinion  of  Gumey,  B.,  that  where  a  man  \ 
false  and  fraudulent  representations,  as  by  representing  that  he  wished  to  pkc 
her  in  the  service  of  a  lady,  induced  the  parents  of  a  girl,  between  ten  and  elefci 
years  of  age,  to  allow  him  to  take  her  away,  such  taking  away  was  an  abductux 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  learned  judge  intended  to  have  reserve) 
the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  but  the  prisoner  being  convicted  oi 
another  indictment,  prevented  the  necessity  of  his  doing  so.  R.  v.  Hopkins,  Can 
ft  M.  254.*  But  where  a  girl  under  16,  who  was  in  service,  was  asked  by  B.,  a 
she  was  returning  from  an  errand,  if  she  would  go  to  London,  as  B.'s  mothe 
wanted  a  servant,  and  would  give  her  5/.  wages,  and  A.  and  B.  went  away  togethe 
to  Bilston,  where  they  were  found,  and  B.  was  apprehended ;  it  was  held  tha 
this  was  not  such  a  taking  as  to  constitute  an  offence  under  the  above  section 
[  *265  ]  *IL  V.  Meadows,  1  C.  ft  K.  399.*  There  Parke,  B.,  after  consulting 
with  Coleridge,  J.,  said,  <<I  am  inclined  to  think  that  to  bring  a  case  within  thi 
twentieth  section,  there  must  be  an  actual  taking,  or  a  causing  to  be  taken  away 
and  a  mere  decoying  or  enticing  away,  which  would  be  an  offence  within  ^ 
meaning  of  the  twenty-first  section,  would  not  constitute  one  under  the  twentietl 
section."  A.  went  in  the  night  to  the  house  of  B.  and  placed  a  ladder  against  th 
window,  and  held  it  for  F.  the  daughter  of  B.  to  descend,  which  she  did,  and  thei 
eloped  with  A.  F.  was  a  girl  under  sixteen,  viz.  fifteen  years  old.  This  wai 
held  to  be  a  '<  taking"  of  F.,  out  of  the  possession  of  her  father,  within  the  statute, 
although  F.  had  herself  proposed  to  A.  to  bring  the  ladder,  and  elope  with  him 
It  was  held  also  that  it  was  no  defence  for  A.  that  he  did  not  know  that  F.  wai 
under  sixteen,  or  that  from  her  appearance  he  might  have  thought  she  was  of  i 
greater  age.    R.  v.  Robins,  1  C.  ft  K.  456.* 

Proof  of  the  want  of  consent  of  the  father,  <fec.]  The  prosecutor  must  provi 
the  want  of  consent  of  the  father  or  mother,  or  other  person  having  the 
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etre  or  charge  of  the  girl.  Upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  mother  retams  her 
kwfiil  authority  over  the  child,  notwithstanding  a  second  marriage,  and  the  consent 
of  the  second  husband  is  immaterial.  Katcliffe's  case,  3  Eep.  39.  Whether  where 
a  girl  under  sixteen  is  placed  by  the  &ther  and  mother  under  the  temporary  care 
of  another,  by  whose  collusion,  and  with  whose  consent  she  is  taken  away  and 
■trried,  it  will  be  an  offence  within  the  statute,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  decided. 
Hie  following  case  arose  upon  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary.  A  widow  fearing 
Hoi  her  daughter,  a  rich  heiress,  might  be  seduced  into  an  imprudent  marriage, 
placed  her  under  the  care  of  a  female  friend,  (Lady  Oore)  who  sent  for  her  son 
from  abroad,  and  married  him  openly  in  the  church,  and  during  canonical  hours, 
to  the  heiress,  before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  without  the  consent 
of  her  mother,  who  was  her  guardian.  It  was  held  by  Herbert,  C.  J.,  that  in 
Older  to  bring  the  offence  within  the  statute,  it  must  appear  that  some  artifice 
ns  used;  that  the  elopement  was  secret,  and  the  marriage  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  fiunily.  Hicks  y.  Oore,  3  Mod.  84;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  41,  s.  11.  In 
ik  case  it  is  to  be  noted,  says  Mr.  East,  that  the  mother  had  placed  the  child 
vnder  the  care  of  Lady  Gore,  by  whose  procurance  the  marriage  was  effected;  but 
lothmg  is  stated  in  the  report  to  show  that  the  chief  justice  laid  any  stress  on 
that  circumstance.  And  in  truth,  it  deserves  good  consideration  before  it  is 
decided,  that  an  offender  acting  in  collusion  with  one  who  has  the  temporary 
euiody  of  another's  child  for  a  special  purpose,  and  knowing  that  the  parent  or 
proper  guardian  did  not  consent,  is  yet  not  within  the  statute;  for  then  every 
Khoolmistress  might  dispose  of  the  children  committed  to  her  care,  though  such 
delegation  of  a  child  for  a  particular  purpose  be  no  delegation  of  the  power  of 
fi^OBing  of  her  in  marriage  3  but  the  governance  of  the  child  in  that  respect,  may 
itill  be  said  to  remain  in  the  parent.  1  East,  P.  C.  457.  There  must  be  a  con- 
tinuous want  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  for  if  the  consent  be  once  given, 
it  ciimot,  it  is  said,  be  revoked;  Calthorpe  v.  Axtell,  3  Mod.  169;  Hawk.  P.  C. 
^'  1,  c.  41,  s.  13.  But  this  was  not  the  point  in  judgment,  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  it  wants  further  confirmation.     1  Buss,  by  Grea.  702. 
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Ojfemtt  oi  ecymmon  /aw.]  A  child  en  ventre  ia  merey  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
Border,  Tide  post.  Murder.  At  common  law  an  attempt  to  destroy  such  a  child 
appears  to  have  been  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor.  3  Chitt.  Cr.  Law,  798 ;  1  Buss. 
by  Grea.  671.(1) 

(1)  To  cause  abortion  when  the  ohild  is  qoiok  is  not  murder  or  manslanghter  at  common 
Uw,  hot  a  jrreat  miademeanor.  Although  the  law,  for  many  ciyil  purposes,  reoognises  the 
tsistence  of  a  child  from  its  conception,  it  does  not,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  ito  destruc- 
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The  ollence  was  provided  against  by  the  9  Greo.  4,  c.  81,  s.  18,  which  has  beeiL 
repeided^  and  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  6,  substituted. 

Statute  law.l  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  (E.  &  I.)  s.  6,  '^  whosoever 
with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  shall  unlawfully  administer 
to  her,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by  her,  any  poison,  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  shall 
unlawfully  use  any  instrument,  or  o|iier  means  whatsoever,  with  the  like  intent, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  or  her 
natural  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

By  sec.  8,  <<  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable 
under  this  act,  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
court  to  sentence  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labor,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  also  to  direct  that  the 
offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  suck 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  not 
exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  year,  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  seem 
meet." 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  above  act,  the  prosecutor  must  prove  the  adminis- 
tering, or  causing  to  be  taken,  of  some  poison,  or  other  noxious  thing,  with  intent 
to  procure  miscarriage,  or  the  use  of  some  instrument,  or  other  means,  with  the 
like  intent. 


Proof  of  the  administering, "^  Where  the  prisoner  gave  the  prosecutrix  a  cake 
containing  poison,  which  she  merely  put  into  her  mouth,  and  spit  out  again 
[^267  ]  without  swallowing  any  portion  of  it;  the  judges  ^held,  that  a  mere 
delivery  did  not  constitute  an  administering  within  the  43  Greo.  8,  c.  58,  and  that 
there  was  no  administering  unless  the  poison  was  taken  into  the  stomach.  Cad- 
man's  case,  Carr.  Sup.  237.  And  see  Harley's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  370,»  where  the 
report  of  this  case  in  1  Moo.  C.  C.  114  is  stated  to  be  inaccurate.  But  to  consti- 
tute an  administering  there  need  not  be  an  actual  delivery  by  the  hand  of  the 
prisoner.     Barley's  case,  supra. 

Proof  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  administered^^  The  nature  of  the  poison  or 
other  noxious  thing  must  be  proved.  Upon  an  indictment  on  the  43  Greo.  8,  c.  58, 
s.  2,  for  administering  savin  to  a  woman  not  quick  with  child,  with  intent,  &c., 
the  charge  was  that  the  prisoner  administered  <<  six  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  a 
certain  shrub  called  savin  then  and  there,  being  a  noxious  and  destructive  thing." 
It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  prepared  the  medicine  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  the  leaves  of  the  shrub)  and  the  medical  men  examined  stated  that  such  prepa- 
ration is  called  an  infusion  and  not  a  decoction.  It  was  objected  that  the  medicine 
was  misdescribed,  but  Lawrence,  J.,  overruled  the  objection.  He  said  infusion 
and  decoction  are  efusdem  generis,  and  the  variance  is  immaterial.  The  question 
is,  whether  the  prisoner  administered  any  m^itter  or  thing  to  the  woman  with 

—^-^  -  ■-■—    ■  ■  -■■     —  ■  ■  -  -      ■  ■    -      -  -  _■-■_■■  ^ 

tion,  recognize  it  as  a  liTing  being  until  it  quickens  and  stirs  in  the  womb.  State  v.  Cooptr^ 
2  Zabriskie,  52.  It  is  not  a  punishable  offence  by  the  common  law,  to  perform  an  operation 
upon  a  pregnant  woman  with  her  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  abortion,  and 
thereby  to  effect  such  purpose,  unless  the  woman  be  quick  with  child.  CommatneeaUh  t. 
Parker,  9  Mete.  268. 

*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  428. 
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intent  to  produce  abortion.  Phillips'  case,  3  Campb.  78.  The  authority  of  this 
decision  appears  to  have  been  recognized  by  Vaughan,  B.,  in  the  following  case. 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  21,  s.  13,  for  administering  saffron 
to  the  prosecutrix,  with  intent  to  procure  abortion.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
crofls-examining  as  to  the  innocuous  nature  of  the  article  administered,  Vaughan,  B.^ 
nki,  «doe8  that  signify?  It  is  with  the  intention  that  the  jury  have  to  do;  and  if  the 
priaoner  administered  a  bit  of  bread  merely  with  the  intent  to  procure  abortion,  it 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  contemplated  by  the  act  of  parliament.''  Coe's 
cue,  6  G.  &  P.  403.^  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  words  of  the  statute  were 
die  Bune  as  those  used  in  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  6,  <'  any  poison  or 
other  naxiotu  thing j*  or  "  any  instrument  or  other  means  whatsoever."  The  above 
Mse  does  not  appear  to  be  included  within  the  former  words  of  the  statute,  and  it 
ilTeiy  questionable  whether  the  words  <^  other  means  whatsoever,"  from  the  situa- 
ikRi  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  statute,  arc  not  to  be  confined  to  means  efusdem 
$men$  with  instruments,  and  not  with  drugs. 

If  the  attempt  to  procure  abortion  has  been  by  means  of  instruments,  the  fact 
iBQst  be  laid  and  proved  accordingly. 

The  former  statutes  on  this  subject,  the  43  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  51, 
s.  14,  distinguished  between  the  case  where  the  woman  was  quick  and  was  not 
foick  with  child,  and  under  both  acts  the  woman  must  have  been  pregnant  at 
the  time.  See  Scudder's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  605 ;«  1  Moo.  C.  C.  216.*  The  terms 
of  the  recent  act  are  ''  with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman," 
omitting  the  words  '<  being  then  quick  with  child,"  &c. ;  and  it  should  therefore 
seem  to  be  now  immaterial  whether  the  woman  is  or  is  not  pregnant,  if  the  pri- 
wner,  believing  her  to  be  so,  administers  the  drug  with  the  intent  of  producing 
abortion. 

I^wf  of  the  intent.']  The  intent  will  probably  appear  from  the  *other  [  *268  ] 
eircumstances  of  the  case.  That  the  child  was  likely  to  be  bom  a  bastard,  and  to 
le  ehargeable  to  the  reputed  father,  the  prisoner,  would  be  evidence  to  that  effect. 
Phxif  of  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  the  drugs  were  procured  or  administered 
would  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 

If  the  prosecutor  &il  in  proving  the  intent,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  an 
tasault  under  the  11th  sec.  of  the  7th  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  see  post,  294, 
whether  the  act  done  be  the  administering  of  some  deleterious  drug,  (see  Button's 
ease,  8  C.  &  P.  660,*)  or  the  using  of  some  instrument,  provided  the  woman  was 
lK>t  a  consenting  party,  or  some  fraud  was  practised  upon  her  to  induce  her  to  give 
ber  consent  See  Williams's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  286.'  But  see  contra,  Hughes's 
5, 1  Cox,  C.  C.  247,  post,  Rape. 

»£ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxv.  458.  <  Id.  xiv.  478.  '  2  Eng.  C.  C.  216. 

•  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxiv.  678.  '  Id.  892. 
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[  *269  ]  ♦AFFRAY. 


An  affray  is  the  fighting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  some  public  place,  to  the  tenoi 
of  the  king's  subjects ;  for  if  the  fighting  be  in  priyate,  it  is  not  an  affraj,  bat  ai 
assault.  4  Bl.  Com.  145.  See  Timothy  v.  Simpson,  1  Cr.  M.  k  B.  757.  It  diftn 
from  a  riot  in  not  being  premeditated.  Thus  if  a  number  of  persons  meet  togetba 
at  a  fair,  or  market,  or  upon  any  other  lawful  or  innocent  occasion,  and  happen  OBi 
sudden  quarrel  to  engage  in  fighting,  they  are  not  guilty  of  a  riot,  but  of  aa  afiq 
only  (of  which  none  are  guilty  but  those  who  actually  engage  in  it;)  because  tin 
dengn  of  their  meeting  was  innocent  and  lawful,  and  the  breach  of  the  peace  hap 
pened  without  any  previous  intention.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  65,  s.  3.  Two  peraou 
may  be  guilty  of  an  affiray,  but  it  requires  three  or  more  to  constitute  a  riot  Yidb 
post.  Mere  quarrelsome  words  will  not  make  an  affray.  4  BL  Com.  146 ;  1  Rum 
by  Grea.  292. 

To  support  a  prosecution  for  an  affiray,  the  prosecutor  must  prove — ^1,  the  affray 
or  fighting,  &c. ;  2,  that  it  was  in  a  public  place ;  3,  that  it  was  to  the  terror  of  th 
king's  subjects ;  4,  that  two  or  more  persons  were  engaged  in  it. 

The  principals  and  seconds  in  a  prize  fight  were  indicted  in  one  count  for  a  riot 
and  in  another  for  aa  affiray.  The  evidence  was,  that  the  two  first  prisoners  luK 
fought  together  amidst  a  great  crowd  of  persons,  and  that  the  others  were  preaeB 
aiding  and  abetting ;  that  the  place  where  they  fought  was  at  a  considerable  ddstaaei 
from  any  highway,  and  when  the  officers  made  their  appearance  the  fight  was  at  m 
end.  The  prisoners  on  being  required  to  do  so  quietly  yielded.  Alderson,  B.,  said 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  case  against  these  men.  As  to  the  affiray,  it  mml 
occur  in  some  public  place,  and  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  private  one 
As  to  the  riot,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  resistance  made  to  lawful  authority  ^ 
constitute  it,  some  attempt  to  oppose  the  constables  who  are  there  to  preaerve  Al 
peace.  The  case  is  nothing  more  than  this : — two  persons  choose  to  fight,  and  othen 
look  on,  and  the  moment  the  officers  present  themselves,  all  parties  quietly  depart 
The  defendants  may  be  indicted  for  an  assault  but  nothing  more.  Hunt's  em^ 
1  Cox,  C.  C.  177. 

The  punishment  of  common  affirays  is  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  the  measured 
which  may  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;*for  where  there  is  an] 
material  aggravation,  the  punishment  will  be  proportionally  increased.  4  BL  Gott 
145;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  63,  s.  20;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  296.(1) 

(I )  One  may  be  acquitted  and  the  other  oonTicted.  It  may  be  an  affray  though  the  partia 
fight  without  consent  being  proved.  Cash  v.  State,  2  Tenn.  198.  Bancan  v.  Comm.,  6  Daaa 
296.  Simpson  v.  The  State,  5  Terger,  866.  One  who  aids,  assists  and  abets  an  affiray  i 
guilty  as  principal,  Carlin  v.  State,  4  Ibid.  148.  Duncan  v.  7%e  ComnumweaUhf  6  Daat 
296.     The  State  v.  JBenthal,  6  Hump.  619.     The  StaU  v.  Frid^,  4  Humph.  429. 
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[  *270  ] 


Offenee  at  common  law 

Proof  of  the  burninK       .... 

?rDof  that  the  hoaae  burnt  is  the  house  of  another 

Proof  of  malice  and  wilfulness 

Oimee  by  statute  .... 

Betting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  some  person  being  therein 

StttiBg  fire  to  houses,  &c.  . 

Siltiiig  fire  to  hoTcls,  sheds,  farm-buildings,  &c. 

Pieof  of  the  setting  fire,  &c. 

Pieof  of  the  property  set  fire  to 

Ptoof  of  intent  to  injure  or  defraud 

Setting  fire  to  coal  mines 

8tttiag  fire  to  stacks,  &c. 

SsttiBg  fire  to  ships  with  intent  to  murder 

to  ships,  with  intent  to  destroy  the  same 

to  ships  of  war,  &c. 

to  ships,  &c.  in  the  port  of  London 
Hei^igent  burning  .... 
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272 
278 
278 
278 
274 
275 
276 
281 
282 
282 
284 
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286 


Ai  common  latc.'\  The  offence  of  arson,  which  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  is 
defined  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  the  malicious  and  yolontary  burning  the  house  of  another, 
by  night  or  by  day.     3  Inst.  66;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  566. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  this  offence,  the  prosecutor  must  prove — 1,  the  burning ; 
2,  of  the  house  of  another;  3,  that  the  offence  was  committed  voluntarily  and 
malicioQsly. 

IVoo/  of  the  burning.'^  To  constitute  arson  at  common  law,  it  must  be  proved 
that  there  was  an  actual  burning  of  the  house,  or  of  some  part  of  it,  though  it 
is  not  necessary  that  any  part  should  be  wholly  consumed,  or  that  the  fire  should 
bfe  any  continuance,  but  be  put  out  or  go  out  of  itself.  (1)  2  East^  P.  C.  1020 ; 
lHale,P.  C.  669. 

Hie  Betting  fire  to  the  house  of  another,  maliciously  to  bum  it,  is  not  a  felony, 
if  dther  by  accident  or  timely  prevention,  the  fire  does  not  take  place.  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  568. 

Where  a  house  has  been  robbed  and  burnt,  proof  that  part  of  the  stolen  property 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  committed 
t]ie  arson.     Hickman's  case,  2  £ast,  P.  C.  1035,  ante,  p.  82. 

Proof  thai  the  houses  dec.  burnt  is  the  house  of  another,']  In  order  to  constitute 
tke  felonious  offence  of  arson  at  common  law,  the  fire  ^must  bum  the  [  *271  ] 
Aottie  of  another.  The  burning  of  a  man's  own  house  is  no  felony  at  common  law, 
bat  such  burning  in  a  town,  or  so  near  to  other  houses  as  to  create  danger  to  them 
is  It  common  law  a  great  misdemeanor.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  568 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  1027. 
AikI  if  a  man  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  maliciously  intending  thereby  to  bu^ 


(1)  Comm.  T.  Van  Schaack,  16  Mass.  105.  People  t.  Butler,  16  Johns.  208.  See  Ball's 
esM,  2  Rogers's  Reo.  85.  To  attempt  to  fire  a  house  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 
Orr'i  ease,  5  Id.  181.  The  least  burning  of  the  house  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime. 
The  chirring  of  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  is  certainly  sufficient.  The  Stats  T. 
Sandy,  3  IredeU,  570. 
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the  adjoining  house,  belonging  to  another,  if  the  latter  hoase  is  burned,  it  i 
felony;  if  not  it  is  a  great  misdemeanor.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  568;  2  East,  P.  C 
1031 ;  and  although  the  primary  intention  of  the  party  were  only  to  bum  hL 
own  house,  yet  if,  in  fact  others  were  burnt,  being  adjoining,  and  in  such  i 
situation  as  that  the  fire  must  in  all  probability  reach  them,  the  intent  bem| 
unlawful,  and  malicious,  and  the  consequence  immediately  and  necessarily  flowiii| 
from  the  original  act  done,  it  is  felony.  See  2  East,  P.  C.  1031^  and  Ptobert'i 
case,  there  cited. 

The  offence  may  be  committed,  not  only  with  regard  to  a  dwelling-hoosei  1m 
also  with  regard  to  all  out-houses  which  are  parcel  of  it,  though  not  contiguous,  o 
under  the  same  roof,  as  in  the  case  of  burglary  at  common  law.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  567 
And  at  common  law,  to  bum  a  bam  or  outhouse,  though  not  parcel  of  a  dwelling 
house,  was  felony,  if  it  had  hay  or  com  in  it.  Id.  The  various  descriptions  o 
buildings  and  farming  stock  are,  however,  now  expressly  protected  by  statute,  vid 
infra  ;  and  it  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine  how  far  they  come  withii 
the  protection  of  the  common  law.(l) 

With  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  man's  men  hovse,  that  appears  to  be  the  acta 
and  immediate  possession  of  the  house  with  an  interest  in  it;  it  has  therefore  beoi 
held  that  a  tenant  for  years  of  a  house  cannot  at  common  law  be  guilty  of  a  felon; 
by  buming  it.  Holmes's  case,  Cro.  Car.  376;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  568;  2  East,  P.  C 
1023.  So  a  copyholder,  although  he  has  surrendered  the  house  by  way  of  mortgagi 
Spalding's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  1025 ;  1  Leach,  218.  So  a  person  who  is  in  possessioi 
under  an  agreement  for  a  lease  of  three  years.  The  judges  in  that  case  said,  thfl 
the  principle  upon  which  Holmes's  case  (supra)  was  decided  was  right,  and  it  ws 
the  protection  of  the  person  in  the  actual  and  immediate  possession  of  the  haum 
Breeme's  case,  1  Leach,  220 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  1026.  See  also  Pedle/scase,  1  Leach, 2ti 

Upon  the  same  principle  a  landlord  may  be  guilty  of  felony  at  common  law  If) 
buming  the  house  of  his  tenant.  Foster,  115;  4  Bl.  Com.  221.  So  a  womio 
entitled  to  dower  out  of  a  house  in  mortgage,  the  house  having  been  let  by  her,  ui 
the  tenant  in  possession,  no  dower  having  been  assigned,  was  held  to  be  guiltf  d 
felony  in  buming  the  house.  Harris's  case,  Foster,  113;  2  East,  P.  C.  1023.  So 
a  pauper  put  into  a  house  rented  from  year  to  year  by  the  overseers,  and  sufiend 
to  live  there  without  paying  rent,  has  no  interest,  but  is  merely  a  servant,  and  ii 
guilty  of  felony  if  he  sets  fire  to  the  house.  The  overseers  have  possession  of  tlic 
house  by  means  of  his  occupation.  Gowan's  case,  1  Leach,  246,  (n.) ;  2  Eaift] 
P.  C.  1027;  Rickman's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1034. 

An  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  the  dwelling-house  of  A.  and  B.,  is  not  provec 
by  showing  that  A.  and  B.  are  mortgagees  of  a  house  fit  for  dwelling  in,  nnlesi  i 
is  also  shown  that  they  reside  within  it :  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pfor* 
that  they  are  mortgagees  out  of  possession.  Allison's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  24. 
[  *272  ]  *It  requires  great  nicety,  observes  Mr.  East,  (P.  C.  1034,)  to  distingidil 
the  person  who  may  be  said  to  occupy  suo  Jure,  and  against  whom  the  offence  mm 
be  laid  to  have  been  committed.  In  Glandfield's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  1034|  i 
appeared  that  the  out-houses  bumed  were  the  property  of  Blanch  Silk,  widow,  bo 

(1)  When  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  burning  a  dwelling-house,  and  it  appeared  iht 
the  building  bumed  was  designed  and  built  for  a  dwelling-house;  was  constructed  like  om 
was  not  painted,  though  designed  to  be,  and  some  of  the  glass  in  an  outer  door  had  not  bee 
put  in ;  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  dwelling-house,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  burning  < 
it  would  constitute  the  crime  of  arson.  But  the  law  is  otherwise,  with  reguil  to  a  dwdSii| 
house,  once  inhabited  as  such,  and  from  which  the  occupant  is  but  temporarily  abeent.  f\ 
State  T.  MeGowen,  20  Conn.  2i6. 
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were  only  made  use  of  by  John  Silk,  her  son,  who  lived  with  her  after  his  father's 

death  in  the  dwelling-house  adjoining  the  out-houses,  and  took  upon  him  the  sole 

management  of  the  form  with  which  these  out-houses  were  used,  to  the  loss  and 

profit  of  which  he  stood  alone,  though  without  any  particular  agreement  between 

liim  and  his  mother.     He  paid  all  the  servants  and  purchased  all  the  stock,  but 

the  legal  property,  both  in  the  dwelling-house  and  in  the  farm,  was  in  the  mother, 

and  she  alone  repaired  the  dwelling-house  and  the  out-houses.     Heath,  J.,  held, 

that  as  to  the  stable,  pound,  and  hog-sties,  which  the  son  alone  used,  the  indictment 

Bnut  lay  them  in  his  occupation;  that  with  regard  to  the  brewhouse,  (the  mother 

and  son  both  occasionally  paying  for  ingredients,  and  the  beer  being  used  in  the 

&mily,  the  mother  contributing  to  the  expense,)  the  same  should  be  laid  to  be  in 

their  joint  occupation.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  accordingly,  convicted,  and 

executed. 

The  house  was  described  in  the  indictment,  1,  as  that  of  Feame ;  2,  as  that  of 

•  Dimes ;  3,  as  that  of  the  prisoner.     It  appeared  that  Feame  occupied  part  of  the 

hoose,  and  let  out  the  rest  in  lodgings,     llie  room  set  fire  to  was  let  to  the  prisoner. 

Two  months  after  the  fire  he  was  discharged  as  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  had  before 

tsecnted  an  assignment,  including  the  house,  to  Davies.     Davies  never  took 

pouession.     Upon  a  case  reserved  on  the  point,  whether  the  possession  of  the  house 

tis  ri^tly  described,  the  judges  held  it  was  so,  for  the  whole  house  was  properly 

hk  ike  possession  of  Feame,  the  possession  by  his  tenants  being  his  possession,'and 

if  not,  the  prisoner's  own  room  might  be  described  as  his  house.     Ball's  case,  M. 

0824;  Bayle/s  MSS.  1  Moo.  C.  C.  80.» 

Proof  of  malice  and  wilfulness,']  It  must  be  proved  that  the  act  of  burning  was 
both  wilful  and  malicious,  otherwise  it  is  only  a  trespass  and  not  felony.  (1)  1  Hale, 
i).  P.  569.  Therefore  if  A  shoot  unlawfully  at  the  poultry  or  cattle  of  B.,  whereby 
ht  sets  the  house  of  another  on  fire,  it  is  not  felony;  for  though  the  act  he  was 
doing  was  unlawful,  he  had  no  intention  to  bum  the  house.  Id.  In  this  case, 
observes  Mr.  East,  it  should  seem  to  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  steal 
fhe  poultry,  but  merely  to  commit  a  trespass;  for  otherwise  the  first  attempt  bein  g 
ftbmious,  the  party  must  abide  all  the  consequences.  2  East,  P.  C.  1019.  If  A. 
bas  a  malicious  intent  to  bum  die  house  of  B.,  and  in  setting  fire  to  it,  bums  the 
boose  of  B.  and  C.,  or  the  house  of  B.  escapes  by  accident,  and  that  of  C.  only  is 
burnt,  though  A.  did  not  intend  to  burn  the  house  of  C.  yet  in  law  this  is  a  malicious 
and  wilfiil  buming  of  the  house  of  C,  and  A.  may  be  indicted  accordingly.  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  569;  2  East,  P.  C.  1019.  So  if  A.  command  B.  to  bum  the  house  of  J.  S., 
and  he  do  so,  and  the  fire  bums  also  another  house,  the  person  so  conmianding  is 
aeeeasaiy  to  the  buming  of  the  ktter  house.  Plowd.  475;  2  East,  P.  C.  1019. 
So  where  the  primary  intention  of  the  offender  is  only  to  bum  his  own  '^'house,  [  ^73  ] 
(which  is  no  felony),  yet  if  in  fact  other  houses  are  thereby  bumed,  being 
•djoiningy  and  in  such  a  situation  as  that  the  fire  must  in  all  probability  reach  them, 
the  intent  being  unlawful,  and  the  consequence  immediately  and  necessarily  flowing 
from  the  original  act  done,  it  is  felony.  2  East,  P.  C.  1081.  In  a  case  of  this 
Idnd,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  BuUer,  J.,  directed  an 
[f  on  the  ground,  that  as  the  houses  of  others  had  been  bumed,  the  offence 


(1)  An  indietoient  for  arson  obarging  that  the  defendant  did  "  fielonionslj,  unlawfiilly, 
sad  BialicioiiBly."  set  fire,  &c.,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  ivithout  the  word  **  wilMJiy."    Cbap- 
▼.  The  Commonwealtb,  5  Wbart  427. 

*2Eng.  C.  G.  80. 
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amonnted  to  felony.    Isaac's  case,  2  East;  P.  C.  1031.    See  also  Probert's  case, 
Id.  1030. 

• 
By  statute,']     The  Tarious  offences  of  burning  houses  and  other  property  are  now 

for  the  most  part  provided  against  by  various  statutes;  the  evidence  upon  indictments 

under  which  varies  in  several  respects  from  the  evidence  under  an  indictment  at 

common  law. 

Setting  fire  to  a  dwetling-hotue,  any  person  being  therein.']  By  the  7  Wm.  4 
and  1  Viet.  c.  89,  (E.  &  I.,)  repealing  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  (E.)  and  the  9  Geo. 
4,  c.  56,  (I.,)  it  is  enacted,  (s.  2),  «that  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
set  fire  to  any  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death." 

This  sentence  may  be  recorded  under  the  4  G^o.  4,  c.  48,  s.  1,  ante,  p.  245. 

Under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  2,  the  prosecutor  must  prove  :  let. 
The  setting  fire  (see  post,  p.  375).  2d.  To  a  dwelling-house,  which  word  seemi 
to  be  used  in  the  restricted  sense  given  to  it  by  the  7  &  8  Qeo,  4,  c.  29,  s.  18, 
(see  post,  tit.  Burglary,)  and  not  to  include  all  such  buildings  as  would  come 
within  the  common  law  definition  of  a  dwelling-house,  the  object  of  the  dauae 
apparently  being  to  award  a  heavier  punishment  where  life  is  endangered ;  see 
Matthew's  New  Crim.  Stat.  p.  57.  3d.  That  the  party  named  in  the  indictmeiil^ 
was  in  the  dwelling-house  when  it  was  set  on  £re. 

A  stable,  which  adjoined  a  dwelling-house,  was  set  on  fire ;  the  flames  comnm- 
nicated  to  the  dwelling-house,  in  which  members  of  the  fiEunily  had  been  sleeping; 
but  it  did  not  appear  whether  the  house  took  fire  before  they  lefib  the  house  oc 
after.  Alderson,  B.,  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  directed  them  to  say  hj 
their  verdict  (should  they  find  the  prisoner  guilty),  whether  the  house  took  ihe 
before  the  family  was  in  the  yard  or  after.  If  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  wai 
after  the  &mily  was  in  the  yard,  his  lordship  said,  that  he  thought  they*  ought  to 
acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  capital  charge,  as  to  sustain  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  wai 
necessary  that  the  parties  named  in  the  indictment  should  be  in  the  house  at  tlis 
very  time  the  fire  was  communicated  to  it.  But  his  lordship  added,  that  the  poiit 
being  a  new  one,  and  of  very  great  importance,  he  should  not  take  upon  himsdf 
to  decide  it  there,  but  should  reserve  the  point  for  the  decision  of  the  judges.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  entire  charge.     Warren's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  68. 

Setting  fire  to  houses,  <fec.]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  3,  (re-enacting 
the  7  &  8  G«o.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2,  with  some  slight  variations,  but  modifying  the  punislt- 
[  *274  ]  ment)  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  *and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  chuidl 
or  chapel,  or  to  any  chapel  for  the  religious  worship  of  persons  dissenting  from  ibe 
united  church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  sel 
fire  to  any  house,  stable,  coachhouse,  outhouse,  warehouse,  office,  shop,  mill,  malt 
house,  hopoast,  bam,  or  granary,  or  to  any  building  or  erection  used  in  carryii^ 
on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof,  whether  the  same  or  any  of 
them  respectively  shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of  the  ofiender  or  in  the  possessiai 
of  any  other  person,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  suoli 
offender,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  years.'' 

By  s.  12,  <<  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  under 
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&is  act,  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court 
to  sentence  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  or  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in 
die  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  also  to  direct  that  the  offender  shall 
k  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  imprisonment, 
or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and 
lot  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  year,  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall 
leem  meef 

Upmi  an  indictment  under  the  third  section,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  The 
Mt  of  setting  fire,  2,  to  the  house  or  other  buildings  specified,  and,  3,  the  intent  to 
injiire  or  defiraad  the  party  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 

SdHngfire  to  hovels^  sheds, /arm-huildinffg,  dec.']  By  the  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  62, 
(which  by  the  fourth  section  is  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict. 
e.  89,)  8.  1^  '*  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  hovel, 
diedy  or  fold,  or  to  any  farm-building,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  farming 
hud,  whether  the  same,  or  any  of  them  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  the  posses- 
■on  of  the  offender,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  person,  with  intent  thereby 
tD  injure  or  defraud  any  fenon,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  tho 
MM  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  offender,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
ffteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

By  8.  2,  <<  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  hay,  straw, 
wood,  or  other  vegetable  produce,  being  in  any  farm-house  or  farm-building,  or  to 
iny  implement  of  husbandry  being  in  any  farm-house  or  farm-building,  with  intent 
thereby  to  set  fire  to  such  farm-house  or  farm-building,  and  to  injure  or  defraud 
any  person,  shall  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
letting  fire  to  the  said  farm-house  or  farm-building,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure 
or  defraud  such  person." 

By  8.  3,  <<  every  male  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  be  con- 
neted  of  any  offence  under  this  act,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
before  which  he  shall  be  convicted,  in  addition  to  any  other  sentence  which  may  be 
(•seed  upon  him,  to  be  publicly  *or  privately  whipped,  in  such  manner  [  *275  ] 
lad  as  often^  not  exceeding  thrice,  as  the  court  shall  direct." 

I\vo/  of  the  setting  fire,  <fec.]  The  act  of  "  setting  fire"  to  the  property  must 
be  proved.  The  words  *'  set  fire"  were  used  in  the  stat.  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  and  Mr. 
East  obaerves,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  decision  which  has  put  a  larger  con- 
ftraction  on  those  words  than  prevails  by  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  2  East, 
P.  C.  1020.  And  he  afterwards  remarks,  that  the  actual  burning  at  common  law, 
tad  the  <<  setting  fire,"  under  the  statute,  in  effect  mean  the  same  thing.  Id.  1038 ; 
ante,  p.  270.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  (under  the  9  Geo.  1)  for  setting  fire  to 
in  onthooBe,  commonly  called  a  paper  mill.  It  appeared  that  she  had  set  fire  to 
a  large  quantity  of  paper,  drying  in  a  loft  annexed  to  the  mill,  but  no  part  of  the 
ttill  itself  was  consumed.  The  judges  held  that  this  was  not  a  setting  fire  to  the 
mOl  within  the  statute.    Taylor's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1020 ;  1  Leach,  49. 

On  a  charge  of  arson,  it  appeared  that  a  small  faggot  was  set  ,on  fire  on  the 
boarded  floor  of  a  room,  and  the  fiiggot  was  nearly  consumed ;  the  boards  of  the 
floor  were  <<  scorched  black,  but  not  burnt,"  and  no  part  of  the  wood  of  the  floor 
Wis  consomed.     Cresswell,  J.,  said ;   « Parker's  case,  (see  infra)  is  the  nearest 

to  the  present,  but  I  think  it  is  distinguishable I  have  conferred  with  my 

brother  PaUeson,  and  he  concurs  with  me  in  thinking,  that  as  the  wood  of  the 
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floor  was  soorohed,  but  no  part  of  it  consumed,  the  present  indiotinent  cannot  be  sop* 
ported.  We  think  that  it  is  not  essential  to  this  offence  that  the  wood  should  be 
in  a  blaze,  because  some  species  of  wood  will  burn,  and  entirely  consume  without 
blazing  at  all.  The  prisoner  must  be  acquitted."  Maria  Russell's  case,  Garr.  ft 
M.  541.» 

To  constitute  a  setting  on  fire,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  flame  should  be  visible. 
Stallion's  case,  1  Moo  C.  C.  398  ;^  post,  p.  278.  This  decision  waS  come  to  upon 
the  words  <'  set  fire"  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2,  which  are  repeated  in  the 
recent  statute. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  3,  and  it 
was  proved  that  the  floor  near  the  hearth  was  scorched,  and  it  was  in  fact  charred 
in  a  trifling  way,  that  it  had  been  at  a  red  heat,  though  not  in  a  blase,  Parke,  B.y 
held  that  the  offence  was  complete.    Parker's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  45.^ 

With  regard  to  the  question,  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
himself  set  fire  to  the  property  with  his  own  hand,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury,  at  Bristol,  made  the  following  remarks :  <<  You  will  inquire,  first, 
whether  the  prisoner  set  fire  to  the  premises  himself;  in  such  case  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt  can  exist ;  and  if  the  proof  falls  short  of  this,  you  will  then  consider  whether 
he  was  jointly  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  object  with  those  who  com* 
mitted  the  offence.  If  by  his  words  and  gestures  he  incited  others  to  commit  the 
felony,  or  if  he  was  so  near  the  spot  at  the  time,  that  he,  by  his  presence,  wilfully 
aided  and  assisted  them  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  felony  is  complete,  without  any  actual  manual  share  in  its  commission."  5  C 
&  P.  266.'>(n.) 

If  the  indictment  alleges  that  the  offence  was  committed  in  the  night  time, 
[  ^276  ]  '''and  it  appears  to  have  been  committed  in  the  day  time,  it  is  no  variance. 
Minton's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1021. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  proof  of  this  offence,  are  thus  noticed  by  a 
writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland:  « There  is  perhaps  no  crime  in  which  evi- 
dence is  so  difficult  as  in  this,  both  on  account  of  the  secrecy  and  privacy  with 
which  it  is  usually  committed,  and  the  devouring  nature  of  the  element  raised, 
which  destroys  all  the  usual  traces  and  indicia  by  which  in  other  instances  guilt  is 
detected" — <<  nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that,  on  account  of  this  difliculty, 
the  prosecutor  is  to  be  considered  as  relieved  from  any  part  of  the  obligation  to 
make  out  his  case;  but  only  that,  in  default  of  direct  testimony,  which  is  very 
seldom  to  be  obtained,  a  conviction  may  be  legally  and  safely  obtained  on  cireum* 
stantial  evidence,  if  it  be  only  sufficiently  weighty.  To  require  direct  evidence  of 
the  wilful  completion  of  the  crime,  would  be  in  most,  and  generally  the  worst  oases, 
to  secure  absolute  impunity  to  the  criminal  law." 

<<  Unlike  other  crimes,  the  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  in  wilful  fiie-raising  ia 
generally  mixed  up  with  that  which  goes  to  fix  guilt  upon  the  prisoner;  nor  indeed, 
in  cases  where  direct  evidence  cannot  be  obtained,  can  it  well  be  otherwise,  as  the 
first  effect  of  the  flames  is  to  consume  the  combustibles  which  raised  them.  The 
indicia,  which  go  to  substantiate  at  once  the  corpus  ddicH  and  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner,  are  chiefly  that  the  fire  broke  out  suddenly  in  an  uninhabited  house,  or  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  building;  that  combustibles  have  been  found  strewed 
about  or  dropped  at  intervals,  or  placed  in  convenient  situations  to  excite  combus- 
tion; as  under  beds,  under  thatch,  under  a  stack,  &c. :  that  the  prisoner  had  a  cause 
of  ill-will  at  the  sufferer,  or  had  been  heard  to  threaten  him,  or  had  been  seen 
purchasing  combustibles,  or  carrying  them  in  the  direction  of  the  premises,  or 

«  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xlL  295.        ^  £ng.  C.  C.  898.        •  Id.  xxxriii.  29.       '  Id.  xxir.  812. 
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hoDging  aboat  them  at  suspicious  hours.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  where  the  fire 
VM  raised  to  defraud  insurers,  the  important  fact  of  the  premises  or  its  furniture 
hsTing  been  insured  at  a  higher  value,  or  in  different  offices  at  the  same  time,  and 
ef  a  daim  having  been  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  at  both  offices.  Alison's 
Pkineiples  of  the  Cr.  Law  of  Scotland,  444. 

Pncf  of  iheproperty  utfire  to.]  The  prosecutor  must  prove  that  the  property 
Kt  fire  to  eomes  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  the  description  given  in 
(he  indictinent. 

Under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Tict.  c.  89,  s.  3,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  a 
jittentuig  chapel  is  registered  and  recorded,  the  words  <<duly  registered  and  re- 
corded,'' which  were  contained  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2,  being  omitted  in 
that  enactment. 

The  word  houie  includes,  as  it  seems,  all  such  buildings  as  would  come  within 
thit  description,  upon  an  indictment  for  arson  at  common  law.  Vide  ante,  p.  270. 
Ual  includes  such  buildings  as  burglary  may  be  committed  in  at  common  law;  but 
whether  the  word  would  now  be  held  to  include  all  such  buildings  as  burglary  may 
he  eommitted  in  under  the  7  &  8  (}eo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  13,  seems  to  be  doubtful.  See 
Greenwood's  Statutes,  232(n.)  A  building  intended  for  and  constructed  as  a 
dwelling-house,  but  which  had  not  been  completed  or  ^inhabited,  and  in  [  ^77  ] 
which  the  owner  had  deposited  straw  and  agricultural  implements,  was  held  not  to 
be  a  AoMse,  oiUAotMs,  or  hamj  within  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22.  It  was  said  that  it  was 
lot  a  house  in  respect  of  which  burglary  or  arson  could  be  committed  ]  that  it  was 
%  house  intended  for  residence,  but  not  inhabited,  and  therefore  not  a  dwelling- 
house,  though  intended  to  be  one.  That  it  was  an  out-housc,  because  not  parcel  of 
i  dwelling-house;  and  that  it  was  not  a  ham  within  the  meaning  of  that  word  as 
ued  in  the  statute,  filsmore  v.  Inhab.  hundred  of  St.  Briavclls,  8  B.  &  C.  461.* 
Upon  the  construction  of  the  same  statute,  (9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,)  it  has  been  held  that 
a  common  gaol  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  house. {\)  The  entrance  to 
the  prison  was  through  the  dwelling-house  of  the  gaoler,  (separated  from  the  prison 
ly  a  wall,)  and  the  prisoners  were  sometimes  allowed  to  lie  in  it.  All  the  judges 
held  that  the  dwelling-house  was  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  prison,  and  the 
whde  prison  was  the  house  of  the  corporation  to  whom  it  belonged.  One  of  the 
ooontB  laid  it  as  the  house  of  the  corporation,  another,  of  the  gaoler,  and  a  third, 
d  the  person  whom  the  gaoler  suffered  to  live  in  the  house.  Donnevan's  case,  2 
EMt,  P.  C.  1020;  2  W.  Bl.  682;  1  Leach,  69.  But  where  a  constable  hired  a 
aeDar  (as  a  lock-up  house)  under  a  cottage,  and  the  cellar  was  independent  of  the 
eottage  in  all  respects,  it  was  held  that  the  cellar  was  not  properly  described  in  an 
indictment  for  arson,  either  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  constable,  or  as  an  out- 
house of  the  cottage.     Anon.  cor.  Hullock,  B.,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  8. 

A  shed  or  cabin,  though  built  of  stone,  roofed,  and  with  low  fireplace  and 
wmdow,  does  not  in  a  case  of  arson  constitute  a  house  within  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1 
Tict  c.  89,  s.  3,  where  the  building  has  not  been  slept  in  with  permission  of  the 
ewner.    England's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  79;  S.  C,  1  C.  &  K.  583.' 

A  ootUm  mill  was  held  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  mill  in  the  9  Geo. 
1,  c.  22.     Anon.  2  Stark.  Cr.  PL  442,(».) 

Upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  « outhouse,"  in  the  9  Geo.  1,  the  following  case 

(1)  8t«T«iia  T.  Commonwealth,  4  Leigh,  G8d.  People  y.  Cotteral,  18  Johns.  115.  People 
?.  Via  Blarcom,  2  Johns.  105.     Commonwealth  t.  Posey,  4  Call,  109. 
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was  decided.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  (who  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  an 
outhouse,)  had  set  fire  to  and  burnt  part  of  a  building  of  the  prosecutor,  situated 
in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  his  dwelling-house.  The  building  was  four  or  five  feet 
distant  from  the  house,  but  not  joined  to  it.  The  yard  was  inclosed  on  all  sides, 
in  one  part  by  the  dwelling-house,  in  another  by  a  wall,  and  in  a  third  by  a  railing, 
which  separated  it  from  a  field,  and  in  the  remaining  part  by  a  hedge.  The  prose- 
eutor  kept  a  public  house,  and  was  also  a  flax-dresser.  The  buildings  in  question 
consisted  of  a  stable  and  chamber  over  it,  used  as  a  shop  for  the  keeping  and 
dressing  of  flax.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  not 
an  outhouse :  but  the  prisoner  haying  been  convicted,  the  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  verdict  was  right.  It  was  observed  that  though,  for  some  purposes,  this 
might  be  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  yet  that  in  fact  it  was  an  otUhause.  North's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1022. 

The  following  case  was  decided  upon  the  words  of  the  same  statute.  The 
prisoner  was  indicted  in  some  counts  for  setting  fire  to  an  outhotue,  in  others  to 
a  house.  The  premises  burned  consisted  of  a  school-room,  which  was  situated 
[  *278  ]  very  near  to  the  house  in  which  the  prosecutor  *lived,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  narrow  passage  about  a  yard  wide.  The  roof  of  the  house,  which 
was  of  tile,  reached  over  part  of  the  roof  of  the  school,  which  was  thatched  with 
straw ;  and  the  school,  with  a  garden  and  other  premises,  together  with  a  court 
which  surrounded  the  whole,  were  rented  of  the  parish  by  the  prosecutor  at  a 
yearly  rent.  There  was  a  continued  fence  round  the  premises,  and  nobody  but 
the  prosecutor  or  his  family  had  a  right  to  come  within  it.  It  was  objected  for  the 
prisoner,  that  the  building  was  neither  a  house  nor  an  outhouse  within  the  9  Geo.  1, 
c.  22 ;  but  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  correctly  described  either  as  an 
outhouse,  or  part  of  a  dwelling-house  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Winter's 
case,  Russ.  &  By.  C.  C.  295 ;«  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  558.(1) 

The  following  case,  upon  the  construction  of  the  same  word,  arose  on  an  indict- 
ment under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  The  place  in  question  stood  in  an  inclosed  field,  a 
furlong  from  the  dwelling-house,  and  not  in  sight.  It  had  been  originally  divided 
into  stalls,  capable  of  holding  eight  beasts,  partly  open  and  partly  thatched.  Of 
late  years  it  was  boarded  all  round,  the  stalls  taken  away,  and  an  opening  left  for 
cattle  to  come  in  of  their  own  accord.  There  was  neither  window  nor  door,  and 
the  opening  was  sixteen  feet  wide,  so  that  a  wagon  might  be  drawn  through  it, 
under  cover.  The  back  part  of  the  roof  was  supported  by  posts,  to  which  the  side 
boards  were  nailed.  Part  of  it  internally  was  boarded  and  locked  up.  There  was 
no  distinction  in  the  roof  between  the  inclosed  and  the  uninclosed  part,  and  the 
inhabitants  and  owners  usually  called  it  the  cow-stalls.  Park,  J.,  did  not  consider 
this  an  outhouse  within  the  sUtute,  but  reserved  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges.  Six  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  an  outhouse  within  the 
statute,  but  seven  of  their  lordships  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  a  pardon  was 
recommended.  Ellison's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  336.^  See  also  Hilles  v.  Inhabi* 
tants  of  Shrewsbury,  3  East,  457 ;  Woodward's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  825.* 

The  construction  of  the  word  '<  outhouse  "  also  came  into  question  in  the  follow- 
ing case.  The  place  burned  had  been  an  oven  to  bake  bricks,  and  stood  at  a 
distance  from  any  house,  but  a  door  had  been  put  to  it  with  boards  and  turf  over 
the  vent-hole  at  the  top,  and  a  sort  of  loft-floor  had  been  constructed  within.  A 
cow  was  kept  in  it ;  and  adjoining,  but  not  under  the  same  roof,  was  a  lean-to,  in 

(1)  Jones  T.  Hungerford,  4  Gill  &  Johns.  402. 
« 1  £ng.  C.  G.  295.  i'  2  Id.  886.  '  Id.  826. 
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whieh  a  horse  was  kept,  but  the  latter  building  was  not  injured.  Upon  an  indict- 
Bent  for  boming  this  building,  describing  it  as  an  «  outhouse/'  and  secondly,  <<  as 
i  ilabk/'  Taunton,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  within  the  act ;  that  it  had 
ben  setiled  from  ancient  times,  that  an  outhouse  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  a 
ivelling-hoaae,  and  is  in  some  respect  parcel  of  such  dwelling-house.  <<Thi8^ 
Iwilding,''  he  said,  <<  is  not  parcel  of  any  dwelling-house,  and  does  not  appear  to 
be  oonnected  in  any  way  with  the  premises  of  the  prosecutor.  There  is  no  such 
void  as  cow-house  in  the  statute.  The  prisoner  must  be  acquitted."  (1)  Haughton's 
cue,  6  G.  &  P.  555.^ 

Tbe  prisoner  was  tried  before  littledale,  J.,  upon  an  indictment,  one  count  of 
which  charged  him  with  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse  of  W.  D.  The  prosecutor  was 
i  labourer  and  poulterer,  and  had  between  two  and  three  acres  of  land,  and  kept 
three  cows.  The  ^building  in  question  was  in  the  prosecutor's  f&rm-  [  ^79  ] 
jaid,  and  was  three  or  four  poles  dbtant  from  the  dwelling-house,  from  which  it 
might  be  seen.  The  prosecutor  kept  a  cart  in  it  which  he  used  in  his  business  of 
i  poulterer,  and  also  kept  his  cows  in  it  at  night.  There  was  a  bam  adjoining  the 
dwelling-honae,  then  a  gateway,  and  then  another  range  of  buildings  which  did  not 
adjoin  the  dwelling-house  or  bam ;  the  first  of  which  from  the  dwelling-house  was 
a  pig-flty,  then  another  pig-sty,  then  a  turkey-house,  adjoining  to  which  was  the 
hulding  in  question.  The  dwelling-house  and  bam  formed  one  side  of  the  &rm- 
jud,  and  the  three  other  sides  were  formed  by  a  fence  inclosing  these  buildings. 
The  building  in  question  was  formed  by  six  upright  posts  nearly  seven  feet  high, 
three  in  the  front  and  three  at  the  back,  one  post  being  at  each  comer,  and  the 
other  two  in  the  middle  of  the  front  and  back,  these  posts  supporting  the  roof; 
there  were  pieces  of  wood  laid  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Straw  was  put  upon 
these  pieces  of  wood,  laid  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  drawn  up  to  a  ridge  at  the  top ; 
the  straw  was  packed  up  as  close  as  it  could  be  packed ;  the  pieces  of  wood  and 
itraw  made  the  roof.  The  front  of  the  building  to  the  farm-yard  was  entirely 
open  between  the  posts,  one  side  of  the  building  adjoined  the  turkey-house,  which 
ooTered  that  side  all  the  way  up  to  the  roof,  and  that  side  was  nailed  to  the  turkey- 
house.  The  back  adjoined  a  field  and  was  a  rail  fence,  the  rails  being  six  inches 
vide ;  these  came  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  within  two  feet  of  the  roof, 
and  this  back  formed  part  of  the  fence  before  mentioned.  The  side  opposite  to 
the  torkey-shed  adjoined  the  road,  and  was  a  pale  fence,  but  not  quite  up  to  the 
tq».  One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  a  considerable  fiurmer,  said  he 
diould  consider  the  building  an  outhouse. 

About  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
bottom  of  the  roof,  in  the  comer  between  the  field  above  mentioned  and  the  road ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  smoke  in  the  straw ;  some  handfrils  of  straw  were  pulled 
out;  there  were  sparks  in  the  straw  when  upon  the  ground,  but  no  sparks  were 
seen  in  the  straw  upon  the  roof;  no  flame  was  seen ;  a  ball  of  linen  was  pulled 
oat  of  the  roof  with  the  straw;  smoke  and  sparks  came  from  the  ball;  the  ball 
WIS  trod  out ;  the  ball  was  burnt  right  through  one  side ;  three  or  four  pails  of 
water  were  brought,  and  the  fire  on  the  roof  was  extinguished  by  throwing  some 
of  the  water  upon  it.     On  the  following  day  two  half  matches  were  found  in  the 


(1)  A  bam  not  eonaeoted  with  the  mannon,  but  standing  alone  Bereral  rods  distant  there- 
from, if  an  outhouse.    State  t.  Brookii,  4  Conn.  446. 

The  baming  of  a  bam  with  hay  and  grain  in  it,  is  felony  and  arson  at  oommon  law. 
Sampson  v.  The  Commonwealth,  6  Watts  &  Serg.  886. 

i  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xzIt.  453. 
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Btraw  on  the  gnnind  wfakh  was  polled  from  the  roof^  but  there  wai  bo 
of  barning  in  those.  On  the  same  day  sercral  handfnls  of  etnw  were  taken  oak 
ci  the  roof,  aad  there  wu  burnt  straw  in  some  of  these  handfab ;  and  on  tho 
lame  daj,  on  examining  the  straw  Ijing  on  the  gronnd  down  bj  the  boihiin^ 
there  were  some  burnt  ashes,  and  the  ends  of  some  of  the  straw  were  bomty  and 
the  ends  of  some  of  them  drq>ped  off  like  a  powder,  and  the  enda  of  some  of  the 
straw  had  been  reduced  to  ashes ;  no  part  of  the  wood,  either  in  the  pieces  on 
which  the  straw  was  laid,  or  in  the  posts  of  the  building  was  burnt.  The 
prifioner  was  convicted,  and  sentence  of  death  pa8sed  upon  him,  but  exeeudoQ 
was  respited  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  Three  questions  were  submitted 
to  them.  Ist.  Whether  the  building  was  an  outhouse  within  the  meaning  of  the 
[  *280  ]  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2.  2d.  Whether,  *in  case  the  building  were  am 
outhouse,  the  straw  (as  above  described)  was  a  part  of  the  building.  3d.  Whether 
this  was  a  setting  on  fire.  All  the  judges  present  (except  Tindal,  C.  J.,)  thou^t 
the  erection  an  outhouse,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right  Stallion's  casei  1 
Mof^j,  C.  C.  398.k 

An  indictment  for  burning  a  stable  is  not  supported  bj  proof  of  bunung  a  shed, 
which  has  been  built  for  and  used  as  a  stable  originally,  but  had  latterly  been 
used  merely  as  a  lumber  shed.  Colley's  case,  2  Moo  &  R.  475.  But  aemUe,  a 
building  built  originally  for  a  stable  does  not  cease  to  be  a  stable,  though  horses 
have  not  been  kept  in  it  for  three  years,  if  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  mean 
time  to  show  an  intention  of  never  employing  it  for  that  purpose  again.  Beg.  v. 
Hammond,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  60;  S.  C.  1  C.  &  K.  303.» 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  before  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  at  the  Bedfordshire 
spring  assizes,  1844,  for  feloniously  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse  of  Thomas  Bourn. 
The  building  sot  fire  to  was  a  pig-sty,  that  shut  at  the  top,  with  boarded  sides, 
having  three  doors  opening  into  a  yard  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor :  the 
back  of  the  pig-sty  formed  part  of  the  fence  between  the  prosecutor's  and  the 
adjoining  property.  The  state  of  the  premises  was  this:  first,  the  prosecutor's 
house  fronting  the  public  road,  with  a  back  door  opening  in  the  yard ;  then  a 
pale  fence  about  two  feet;  then  a  cottage;  then  a  bam  attached  to  it;  the  cottage 
and  bam  were  let  by  the  prosecutor  to  a  tenant ;  they  opened  to  the  road,  and 
neither  of  them  had  any  door  or  opening  into  the  yard.  Next  to  the  cottage  and 
bam  was  a  stable;  then  a  bam;  then  the  pig-sty,  all  in  the  possession  of  the 
prosecutor,  and  opening  into  the  yard.  Next  to  the  pig-sty  was  a  paled  fence, 
and  then  a  live  hedge  round  to  the  house,  in  which  hedge  were  three  gates 
opening  into  an  orchard  and  two  fields.  On  the  part  of  the  prisoner  it  was  con- 
tended that  this  pig-sty  was  not  an  outhouse,  within  the  statute  7  Wm.  4  and  1 
Vict.  0.  89,  8.  8.  The  above  cases  of  Ellison,  Ilaughton  and  Stallion  were  referred 
to ;  ns  also  the  cases  of  Parrott,  6  C.  &  P.  402,°»  Woodward,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
828,'  and  Newell,  Ibid.  488.®  The  learned  judge  reserved  the  point  for  the  opinion 
of  the  judges;  and  the  case  was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  judges,  except 
Coleridge,  J.,  and  Maulo,  J.  in  Easter  term,  1844,  when  their  lordships  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Amos  Jones's  case,  2 
Moody,  0.  C.  808. 

The  distinctions  established  by  the  foregoing  cases  are  now  rendered  immaterial 
by  the  7  and  8  Viet.  o.  62,  s.  1,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1 
Vict.  c.  89,  are  extended  to  any  house,  shed,  or  fold,  or  any  farm-building,  or  any 
building  or  erection  used  in  farming  land.     See  ante,  p.  274. 

k  2  Eag.  C.  C.  898.  >  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  zhrii.  803.  » Id.  xxr.  458. 
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The  house  burned  should  be  described  as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  person 
who  18  in  the  actual  occupation,  even  though  the  possession  be  Trrongful.  Thus 
▼here  a  labourer  in  husbandry  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  house  as  part  of  his 
vages,  and  after  being  discharged  from  his  master's  service^  and  told  to  quit  the 
house  in  a  month,  remained  in  it  after  that  period ;  it  was  held  by  the  judges, 
upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  the  house,  that  it  was  rightly  described 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  labourer.  Wallis's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
344.»(1) 

*  Proof  of  the  intent  to  injure  or  defraud,'^    The  prosecutor  must  prove  [  *281  ] 

the  int^t  to  injure  or  defraud  the  party  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  (2)     Upon 

the  proof  of  the  intent  of  the  prisoner,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  made  the  following  obser- 

Titions,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Bristol.     «  Where  the  statute  directs, 

that  to  complete  the  offence  it  must  have  been  done  with  intent  to  injure  or 

d^aad  some  person,  there  is  no  occasion  that  either  malice  or  ill-will  should  sub- 

B8t  against  the  person  whose  property  is  destroyed.     It  is  a  malicious  act  in  con- 

tempbtion  of  law,  when  a  man  wilfully  does  that  which  is  illegal,  and  its  necessary 

eooaequenoe  must  injure  his  neighbour,  (vide,  ante,  p.  20,)  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 

ohBcnre  that  the  setting  fire  to  another's  house,  whether  the  owner  be  a  stranger 

to  the  prisoner,  or  a  person  against  whom  he  had  a  former  grudge,  must  be  equally 

injurious  to  him;  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  house,  which  forms 

the  subject  of  the  indictment  in  any  particular  case,  was  that  which  was  actually 

Bet  on  fire  by  the  prisoner.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence,  if  he  is 

ihown  to  have  feloniously  set  on  fire  another  house,  from  which  the  flames  com- 

nmnicated  to  the  rest.     (Vide  ante,  p.  270.)     No  man  can  shelter  himself  from 

pnnishment  on  the  ground  that  the  mischief  he  committed  was  wider  in  its  con* 

•equenoes  than  he  originally  intended."     6  Car.  &  P.  266,(n.)'i    Thus  where  a 

man  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a  mill,  (43  Geo.  2,  c.  68,  s.  1,  repealed,)  with 

intent  to  injure  the  occupier  thereof,  and  it  appeared   from   the   prosecutor's 

eridence  that  the  prisoner  was  an  inoffensive  man,  and  never  had  any  quarrel  with 

the  occupier,  and  that  there  was  no  known  motive  for  committing  the  act,  and  he 

was  convicted ;  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  for  that  a  party  who  does  an 

act  wilfully,  necessarily  intends  that  which  must  be  thcr  consequence  of  his  act. 

Pairington's  case,  Russ  &  Ry.  C.  C.  207 ;'  Philp's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  273,« 

ante,  p.  21. 

On  an  indictment  under  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  2,  for  the  capital  offence 
of  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  some  person  being  therein,  the  (indictment 
not  charging  any  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,)  the  prisoner  cannot 
be  convicted  of  the  transportable  offence  of  setting  fire  to  the  house,  under  the 
third  section  of  that  statute,  as  an  allegation  of  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  some 
person  is  essential  to  an  indictment  imder  that  section.  Keg.  v.  Paice,  1  G.  & 
K.  73.» 

It  had  been  held,  that  a  wife  who  set  fire  to  her  husband's  house,  was  not  guilty 
cf  felony,  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2.  The  indictment  described  the 
prisoner  as  the  wife  of  J.  Marsh,  and  charged  her  with  setting  fire  to  a  certain 

(1 )  If  it  be  in  U/cX  the  dwelllDg-hoase,  the  court  will  not  inquire  into  the  tenure  or  interest 
•f  the  occupant.     People  v.  Van  Blarcum,  2  Johns.  105. 

(2)  In  an  indictment  for  burning  a  public  building,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allege  who  is  its 
owner  or  occupant,  and  any  such  allegation,  if  made,  is  immaterial.  State  t.  Roe,  12  Verm.  93. 

#2  Eng.  C.  C.  844.  <i£Dg.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zxiv.  812.  '1  £ng.  C.  C.  207. 

•  2  Id.  278.  t  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xlviL  78. 
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house  of  the  said  J.  Marsh,  with  intent  to  injure  him,  against  the  statute.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  and  her  husband  had  lived  separate  for  about  two  years, 
and  previous  to  the  act,  when  she  applied  for  the  candle  with  which  it  was  done| 
she  said  it  was  to  set  her  husband's  house  on  fire,  because  she  wanted  to  bum 
him  to  death.  On  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question,  whether  it  was  an  offence 
within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2,  for  a  wife  to  set  fire  to  her  husband's  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  a  personal  injury,  the  conviction  was  held  wrong,  the 
learned  judge  thinking  that  to  constitute  the  offence,  it  was  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  some  third  person,  not  one  identified  with 
herself.     Marsh's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  182.* 

[  '*'282  ]  '*'The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2,  contained  the  words  <<  whether  the  same 
or  any  of  them  respectively  shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of  the  offender,  or  in 
the  possession  of  any  other  person,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any 
person,''  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  3. 

Where  the  intent  laid  is  to  defraud  insurers,  the  insurance  must  be  proved. 
To  prove  this  the  policy  must  be  produced;  evidence  of  the  books  of  an  insurance 
company  not  being  admissible,  unless  notice  has  been  given  to  produce  the  policy, 
or  the  non-production  of  the  policy  is  accounted  for.  Doran's  case,  1  Esp.  127. 
The  policy  must  be  properly  stamped.  Gilson's  case,  Buss.  &  Ky.  G.  G.  138/ 
2  Leach,  1007;  1  Taunt.  95;  ante,  p.  211. 

A  prisoner,  tried  at  the  assizes  for  arson  on  Wednesday  the  20th  of  March,  wis 
on  Monday  the  18th,  served  at  the  prison  with  a  notice  to  produce  a  policy  of 
insurance.  The  commission  day  was  Friday  the  15th,  and  the  prisoner's  home 
was  ten  miles  from  the  assize  town.  It  was  held  that  the  notice  was  served  too 
late.  R.  V.  Ellicombe,  5  G.  &  P.  522 ;""  1  M.  &  Eob.  260.  It  was  also  held  in 
the  same  case,  that  the  intent  to  defraud  an  insurance  company,  being  charged  in 
the  indictment,  was  not  such  notice  to  the  prisoner  as  would  make  a  notioe  to 
produce  the  policy  unnecessary. 

Setting  fire  to  coal  mines,']  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  9,  ^'whoaocver 
shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  mine  of  coal  or  cannel  coal,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,"  and  on  conviction  may  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  not  leai 
than  fifteen  years,  or  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Setting  fire  to  stacks,  dhc]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  10,  <' whosoever 
shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  com,  grain,  pulse,  tares, 
straw,  haulm,  stubble,  furze,  heath,  fern,  hay,  turf,  peat,  coals,  charcoal,  or  wood, 
or  any  steer  of  wood,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall 
be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the 
term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  offender,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  jears^ 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

See  also  as  to  setting  fire  to  farm  produce,  &c.  or  implements,  being  in  fiurm 
buildings,  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  62,  ss.  1,  2,  3,  ante,  p.  274. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  award  hard  labour  and  solitary  oonfinemeniy 
see  ante,  p.  274. 

By  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  17  (which  portion  of  the  section  is  not  repealed 
by  the  1  Vict.  o.  89,)  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any 
crop  of  com,  grain,  or  pulse,  whether  standing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a 
wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gone,  furze,  or  tbm,  where- 
soever the  same  may  be  growing;  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 

>2  Eng.  C.  C.  182.  ^  1  Id.  188.  ^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxiv.  486. 
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and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable^  at  the  discretion  of  the  court^  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years^  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  if  a  male  to  be  once,  twice  or  thrice 
piblicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  in  addition  to  such 
imprisonment. 

The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  (I.)  s.  18,  is  exactly  similar,  with  the  *excep-  [  *283  ] 
tion  of  the  omission  of  the  words  ^^  or  to  any  heath,  gorze,  furze,  or  fern.'' 

The  evidence  upon  an  indictment  under  the  tenth  section  of  the  7  Wm.  4  ai^d 

1  Yict.  c.  89,  will  in  all  material  respects  resemble  that  upon  an  indictment  for 
settmg  fire  to  a  house,  &c.,  under  section  3,  ante,  p.  273. 

Where  a  man  was  indicted  under  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  which  made  it  felony  to 
aet  fire  to  any  cock,  mow,  or  stack  of  com,  and  was  charged  with  being  accessary 
to  setting  fire  to  ^<an  unthrashed  parcel  of  wheat,''  this  was  held  not  to  be  an 
oisnoe  within  the  statute.    Judd's  casC;  1  Leach,  484;  2  East,  P.  G.  1018; 

2  T.  R.  265. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  17,  for  setting  fire 
to  «a  stack  of  straw."  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  stack  in  question  was 
made  partly  of  straw,  there  being  two  or  three  loads  at  the  bottom,  and  the  residue 
of  htulTn,  that  is,  the  aftermath  or  stubble  of  rye  or  wheat,  about  eighteen  inches 
bog;  according  to  one  witness  the  straw  and  hauim  were  mixed.  Amongst  other 
objections  to  the  indictment  it  was  urged  that  this  was  not  a  stack  of  »traw  within 
the  statute,  and  upon  a  case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  held  all 
the  objections  good.  The  prisoner  was  afterwards  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  '^a 
stack  of  straw  called  hauim;*'  but  Vaughan,  6.,  intimated  his  opinion  that  it  was 
luuafe  to  convict  on  such  a  count.  Header's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  245;'  1  Moody,  C. 
C.  239.y  See  also  Brown's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  553,  (n)«  Tottenham's  case,  7  C.  &  P. 
2S7;*  1  Moo.  C.  C.  461.* 

The  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  10,  it  will  be  observed,  uses  the  words  haulm 
tad  stabble  as  well  as  straw. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  Header's  case  there  was  another  and  fatal  objection 
to  the  indictment,  viz.  that  it  omitted  the  word  ''unlawfully,"  which  is  used  in  the 
sdtatory  description  of  the  offence,  and  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to  decide  the 
objection  as  to  the  description  of  the  stack,  though  in  the  report  (4  G.  &  P.  245,®) 
it  is  stated  that  the  judges  held  the  indictment  bad  upon  aU  the  objections. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  7  and  8  G^o.  4,  c.  30,  s.  17,  for 

Betting  fire  to  "one  stack  of  barley,  of  the  value  of  100?.,  of  R.  P.  Williams,"  it 

was  objected  that  the  « barley"  was  not  mentioned  in  the  statute,  and  that  there 

was  no  sufficient  averment  of  the  property  being  in  B.  P.  Williams;  but  Patteson, 

J.,  thooght  that  charging  the  offence  as  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  barley  was  sufficient, 

and  also  that  the  averment  of  the  property  was  sufficient.     His  lordship  stated, 

that  if  he  thought  there  was  any  weight  in  the  objection  as  to  the  use  of  the  word 

'< barley,"  he  would  reserve  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges;  but  the  prisoner 

was  afterwards  executed.     Swatkins'  case,  4  G.  &  P.  548.^    So  an  indictment 

charging  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  "to  a  certain  stack  of  hean^*  is  good,  for 

the  judges  are  bound  to  consider  heans  as  a  species  of  pulse.     Woodward's  case, 

1  Moody,  C.  C.  323.« 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  same  statute  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of 
wood*     It  appeared  that  between  the  house  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  next  house 

>EDg.  Com.  Law  Eeps.  zix.  867.        7  2  Eng.  C.  C.  289.        «  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  six.  628. 
» Id.  ^^»H  600.        ^  2  Eng.  C.  C.  461 .        « Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xix.  867.        '  Id.  zix.  620. 
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there  was  an  archway,  oyer  which  a  sort  of  loft  was  made,  bj  means  of  &  tem- 
porary floor,  and  that  in  this  place  there  was  an  armfdl  of  straw  iind  a  score  of 
faggots  piled  on  one  another.  The  prisoner  set  fire  to  the  straw,  which  was  bnmt^ 
[  '''284  ]  as  well  '^'as  some  of  the  faggots.  Park,  J.,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
this  was  not  a  stack  of  wood  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  parliament.  Azis's 
case,  6  C.  &  P.  348.' 

Where  A.  &  B.  were  charged  with  setting  fire  to  a  wood,  and  it  appeared  that 
they  set  fire  to  a  summer-house  which  was  in  the  wood,  and  that  from  the  summer- 
house  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  wood,  it  was  held  that  they  might  be  pro- 
perly convicted  on  this  indictment  under  the  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  17.  Price's 
case,  9C.  &P.  729.* 

Setting  fire  to  a  single  detached  tree  is  not  arson  within  the  7  &  8  (3eo.  4,  o.  30, 
s.  17;  Davy's  case,  ICox,  C.  C.  60. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack,  a  mistake  as  to  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed  is  immaterial,  the  charge  being  transitory; 
Woodward's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  323  ;^  but  in  that  case  the  indictment  gaye  no 
local  description  to  the  property  destroyed.     Jervis,  Arch.  C.  L.  10th  ed.  314. 

Where  a  count  in  an  indictment  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  17,  charged  the 
prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  a  certain  stack  of  straw,  but  without  alleging  any  intent 
to  injure,  the  judges  present,  on  a  case  reserved,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that, 
as  that  clause  had  no  words  of  intent,  the  count  was  good.  K.  v.  Newill,  1  Moo. 
C.  C.  458.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  10,  does  not  contain 
any  intent  to  injure. 

Setting  fire  to  ships  with  intent  to  murder.]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  e.  89, 
s.  4,  <<  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to,  cast  away,  or  in  any 
wise  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  either  with  intent  to  murder  any  person,  or  whereby 
the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endangered,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  coi^ 
Ticted  thereof  shall  suffer  death." 

The  sentence  may  be  recorded,  ante,  p.  245. 

Under  this  section  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1st.  The  setting  fire,  or  other  aci 
of  the  prisoner,  by  which  the  ship  was  cast  away  or  destroyed.  2d.  the  intent  to 
murder,  from  circumstances  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  or  otherwise^  that  the 
life  of  some  person  was  endangered  by  the  act  done. 

Setting  fire  to  ships  with  intent  to  destroy  thesame."]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict 
c.  89,  s.  6,  (re-eniacting  with  some  verbal  alterations  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  9, 
but  modifying  the  punishment)  « whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  nudicionaly  set 
fire  to,  or  in  anywise  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  whether  the  same  be  complete  or 
in  an  unfinished  state,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to,  cast  away,  or 
in  anywise  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  thereby  to  prejudice  the  owner 
or  part-owner  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  goods  on  board  the  same,  or  any 
person  that  hath  underwritten  or  shall  underwrite  any  policy  of  insurance  upon 
such  ship  or  vessel,  or  on  the  freight  thereof,  or  upon  any  goods  on  board  the  same, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural 
life  of  such  offender,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  (v  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

As  to  the  power  to  award  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  see  ante,  p.  274. 

'£ng.  C.  L.  Heps.  xxr.  433.        c  Id.  xxxviiL  809.        k  2  £ng.  C.  C.  828.        ^  Id.  458. 
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♦The  eyidenoe  upon  an  indictment  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  [  *286  ] 
89,  8.  6,  for  setting  fire  to  a  ship  will,  in  all  material  respects,  be  the  same  as  that 
before  detailed  upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  house,  ante,  p.  273. 

Where  a  pleasure  boat  eighteen  feet  long  was  set  fire  to,  Patteson,  J.,  inclined  to 
think  it  was  a  vessel  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  80,  s.  9,  but  the 
prisoner  being  acquitted  on  the  merits,  no  decided  opinion  was  given.  Bowyer^s 
case,  4  C.  &P.  559 .J  Upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  barge,  Alderson,  J., 
aud  that  if  the  prisoner  was  convicted  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as 
to  whether  a  barge  was  within  the  statute.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Smith's 
CMC,  4  C.  &  P.  569.>' 

If  the  intent  be  laid  to  prejudice  the  underwriters,  the  policy  must  be  produced; 
(ante,  p.  282),  and  it  must  be  proved  that  the  ship  sailed  on  her  voyage. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  part-owner  of  a  ship  may  be  convicted  of  setting  fire  to 
it  with  intent  to  injure  the  other  part-owners,  although  he  has  insured  the  whole 
ahip  and  promised  that  the  other  part-owners  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  insurance. 
Philp's  case,  1  Moody.  C.  C.  263 ;»  R.  v.  Newill,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  458."  A  person 
may  be  tried  under  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Yict.  c.  89,  ss.  6  &  11,  as  an  accessary 
Ve&re  the  fact,  to  the  offence  of  setting  fire  to  a  vessel,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time 
part-owner.  Wallace's  case,  Garr.  &  M.  200.*  The  underwriters  on  a  policy  on 
goods  fraudulently  made,  are  within  the  statute,  though  no  goods  be  put  on  board. 
8.  C.  2  Moo.  C.  G.  200.     See  ante,  p.  56. 

Setting  fire  to  ships  of  wary  cCrc]     By  the  12  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  s.  1,  « if  any  person 

or  persons  shall,  either  within  this  realm,  or  in  any  of  the  islands,  countries,  forts, 

or  places  thereunto  belonging,  wilfully  or  maliciously  set  on  fire  or  bum,  or  otherwise 

destroy,  or  cause  to  be  set  on  fire  or  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  or  aid,  procure, 

abet,  or  assist  in  the  setting  on  fire,  or  burning,  or  otherwise  destroying  any  of  his 

Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  whether  the  said  ships  or  vessels  of  war  be  on 

jbat  or  building,  or  begun  to  be  built,  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  dockyards,  or  building 

or  repairing  by  contract  in  any  private  yards  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  or  any  of 

Us  Majesty's  arsenals,  magazines,  dockyards,  ropeyards,  victualling  offices,  or  any 

of  the  buildings  erected  therein,  or  belonging  thereto ;  or  any  timber  or  materials 

there  placed,  for  building,  repairing,  or  fitting  out  of  ships,  or  vessels,  or  any  of 

Ub  Majesty's  military,  naval,  or  victualling  stores,  or  other  ammunition  of  war,  or 

any  jJaoe  or  places,  where  any  such  military,  naval,  or  victualling  stores,  or  other 

ammunition  of  war,  is,  are,  or  shall  be  kept,  placed,  or  deposited ;  that  then  the 

person  or  persons  guilty  of  any  such  offence,  being  thereof  convicted  in  due  form 

of  law,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of 

felony  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

By  8.  2,  <<  any  person  who  shall  commit  any  of  the  offences  before  mentioned,  in 
•nj  place  out  of  this  realm,  may  be  indicted  and  tried  for  the  same,  either  in  any 
shire  or  county  within  this  realm,  in  like  manner  and  form  as  if  such  ofience  had 
been  committed  within  the  said  shire  or  county,  or  in  such  island,  country,  or  place 
where  such  offence  shall  have  been  actually  committed,  as  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or 
mocessors  may  seem  most  expedient  for  bringing  such  offender  to  ^justice ;  [  *2S^  ] 
snj  law,  usage,  or  custom  notwithstanding."  This  offence  is  still  capital,  7  &  8 
Geo.  4,  e.  28,  ss.  6  &  7. 

By  the  srtioles  of  the  navy,  (22  Qeo.  8,  c.  88,  art.  25,)  every  person  who  shall 
ulawfolly  bum  or  set  fire  to  any  magazine  or  store  of  powder,  or  ship's  boat, 

i  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps  six.  627.        k  id.  581.         >  2  Eng.  C.  C.  268.        -  Id.  458. 

■Eng.  Com.  Law  Repa.  xli.  118. 
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ketch^  buoy,  or  vessel,  or  tackle,  or  fnmiture  thereunto  belonging,  not  apper- 
taining to  an  enemy  or  rebel,  shall  be  punished  with  death,  by  the  sentence  of 
a  court  martial. 

Setting  fire  to  ships,  <frc.,  in  the  port  of  London,"^  The  39  Greo.  3,  c.  69,  a 
public  local  act  for  rendering  more  commodious,  and  for  better  regulating  the 
port  of  London,  enacts  (by  s.  104)  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons  whomsoeyer 
shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  set  on  fire  any  of  the  works  to  be  made  by  yirtoe 
of  this  act,  or  any  ship  or  other  vessel  lying  or  being  in  the  said  canal,  or  in  any 
of  the  docks,  basins,  cuts,  or  other  works  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  act,  every 
person  so  offending  in  any  of  the  said  cases,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy." 

Negligent  huming.'\  By  the  6  Anne,  c.  31,  and  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  s.  84,  if  any 
menisd  or  other  servant,  through  negligence  or  carelessness,  shall  fire,  or  cause  to 
be  fired,  any  dwelling-house  or  otherwise,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  by  oath  of  OM 
witness  before  two  justices,  he  shall  forfeit  100/.  to  the  churchwardens,  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  sufferers  by  such  fire ;  and  if  he  should  not  pay  the  same 
immediately  on  demand  of  the  churchwardens,  he  shall  be  committed  by  the  justices 
to  some  workhouse,  or  common  gaol,  or  house  of  correction,  for  eighteen  months^ 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour. 
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What  amounts  to  an  oMauUJ]  An  assault  is  any  attempt  or  offer  with  foree 
or  violence  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to  another,  whether  from  malice  or  wantonnesSi 
as  by  striking  at  him  or  even  holding  up  the  fist  at  him  in  a  threatening  or  insult- 
ing manner,  or  with  such  other  circumstances  as  denote  at  the  time  an  intentioni 
coupled  with  a  present  ability,  of  actual  violence  against  his  person,  as  by  pointing 
a  weapon  at  him  when  he  is  within  the  reach  of  it  (1)     1  East,  P.  G.  406. 

(I)  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  8G5.     U.  States  t.  Ortega,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  684.    State  v.  Datii 
et  al,  1  Hill,  46.    State  t.  Beck  et  al,  id.  863.    It  is  an  assault  to  attempt  to  run  against  tta  * 
wagon  of  another  on  the  highway.    People  v.  Lee,  1  Wheeler's  G.  C.  864.    It  la  not  aii' 
assault  to  point  a  cane  at  one  in  the  street  in  derision,  and  for  the  purpose  of  insult,  Iftt 
without  an  Intention  to  strike.     Goodwin's  case,  6  Rogers's  Rec.  9. 

If  a  pistol,  purporting  to  be  loaded,  was  presented  so  near  as  to  have  been  dangeroas  to 
life  if  it  had  been  loaded  and  gone  off,  it  is  an  assault,  though  in  &et  tha  pistol  waa  not 
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Btrikmg  at  another  with  a  cane,  stick,  or,  fist,  although  the  party  striking  misses 
lui  aim  ]  2  Roll.  Abr.  545, 1.  45 ;  drawing  a  sword  or  bayonet,  or  throwing  a 
Wttle  or  glass  with  intent  to  wound  or  strike ;  presenting  a  gun  at  a  man  who  is 
lidun  the  distance  to  which  the  gun  will  carry;  pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him 
ihen  within  reach  of  it ;  or  any  other  act  indicating  an  intention  to  use  violence 
ipinst  the  person  of  another,  is  an  assault.  Hawk.  o.  62,  s.  1.  It  is  an  assault 
to  point  a  loaded  pistol  at  any  one ;  but  not  an  assault  to  point  at  another  a  pistol 
vkich  is  proved  not  to  be  so  loaded  as  to  be  able  to  be  discharged.  James's  case, 
1C.AK.  530.* 

Although  to  constitute  an  assault  there  must  be  a  present  ability  to  inflict  an 
■jinj,  yet  if  a  man  is  advancing  in  a  threatening  attitude  to  strike  another,  so 
,  fliu  the  blow  would  almost  immediately  reach  him,  if  he  were  not  stopped,  and 
I  k  is  stopped,  this  is  an  assault.  Stevens  v.  Myers,  4  C.  &  P.  349.^ 
>  So  there  may  be  an  assault  by  exposing  a  child  of  tender  years,  or  a  person 
,  nder  the  control  and  dominion  of  the  party,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
lidley's  case,  2  Campb.  650 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  752.     See  March's  case,  1  C.  & 

But  a  mere  omission  to  do  an  act  cannot  be  construed  into  an  assault.  Thus 
vkie  a  man  kept  an  idiot  brother  who  was  bed-ridden,  in  a  dark  room  in  his 
kNue,  without  su^ient  warmth  or  clothing,  Burrough,  J.,  ruled  that  these  facts 
voold  not  support  an  indictment  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment;  for  although 
ftere  had  been  ^negligence,  yet  mere  omission,  without  a  duty,  would  [  ^288  ] 
not  create  an  indictable  offence.     Smith's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  449.^ 

If  a  master  take  indecent  liberties  with  a  female  scholar,  without  her  consent, 
ftoQgh  she  do  not  resist,  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  common  assault.  Nichol's  case, 
Bon.  k  Ry.  130.*  See  Day's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  722.'  And  where  a  person  pro- 
fanng  medicine,  desired  a  young  girl  who  came  to  him  as  a  patient,  to  strip 
liked,  and  himself  took  off  her  clothes  and  rubbed  her  with  something  firom  a 
kttle,  and  he  was  indicted  as  for  a  common  assault ;  the  judge  left  it  to  the  jury 
to  mj  whether  the  prisoner  really  believed  that  the  stripping  her  could  assist  him 
ii  emring  her ;  the  jury  having  found  that  he  had  no  such  belief,  and  that  it  was 
lUly  unnecessaiy,  he  was  convicted.  On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that 
the  conviction  for  a  common  assault  was  right.  Rosinski's  case.  1  Moody,  G.  C. 
Vtf  Stanton's  case,  1  C  &  E.  415.^ 

If  parish  officers  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse,  with  force  and 
igNnst  his  consent,  it  is  an  assault.     Forde  v.  Skinner,  4  C.  &  P.  239.^ 

So  it  has  been  held  that  if  a  person  puts  a  deleterious  drug  (as  cantharides,) 
hto  coffee,  in  order  that  another  may  take  it;  if  it  be  taken,  he  is  guilty  of  an 
iMiult  upon  the  party  by  whom  it  is  taken.     Button's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  660.J 

If  a  man  goes  to  bed  to  a  married  woman,  and  has  connection  with  her,  she 
fWMnnting  under  the  belief  that  it  is  her  husband,  this  is  an  assault,  and  the  fact 
iku  there  was  no  resistance  on  her^^xart  makes  no  difference,  as  the  fraud  is  suffi- 
to  make  it  an  assault.  Williams's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  286.^  See  also  Saunders's 
lUd.  265  ;i  Stanton's  case,  1  G.  &E.  415.» 


1%«  8iaU  T.  Smith,  2  Hnmp.  457.    It  is  not  an  assault  to  cause  abortion  upon  a 
not  yet  quick  with  child,  if  done  with  her  consent.    It  is  only  in  cases  of  high  crimes 
the  person  assaulted  is  incapable  of  assenting.    State  y.  Cooper,  2  Zabriskie,  62. 

Cob.  Law  Reps.  zlriL  680.        ^  Id.  six.  414.        « Id.  xWu.  496.        <  Id.  zii.  216. 


•  1  Ebc.  C.  C.  180.         'Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxriii.  806.  s  2  Eng.  C.  C  19. 

k  Sec.  CoBL  Law  Reps.  xItu.  416.      *  Id.  xix.  864.      i  Id.  xxxIt.  578.      ^  id.  892. 

1  Id.  888.  -Id.  xlTiL  416. 
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But  an  attempt  to  commit  the  misdemeanor  of  having  carnal  knowledge  of  i 
girl  between  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  is  not  an  assault,  as  the  consent  of  the  gir! 
pnts  an  end  to  the  charge  of  assault.  Meredith's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  589  ;*  BanFi 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  574  ;<>  Martin's  case,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  123,  S.  C.  9  C  &  P.  218,  215.1 

An  unlawful  imprisonment  is  not  an  assault.     1  Hawk.  c.  62,  s.  1. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  every  imprisonment  includes  a  battery.  B.  N. 
P.  22 ;  1  Selw.  N.  P.  Imprisonment,  I.  But  this  doctrine  has  been  denied. 
Emmett  v.  Lyne,  1  N.  R.  255. 

If  two  parties  go  out  to  strike  one  another,  and  do  so,  it  is  an  assault  in  both, 
and  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  strikes  the  first  blow.  Lewis's  case,  1  C.  &  E. 
419.1 

In  cases  of  assault,  as  in  all  other  offences,  if  several  act  in  concert,  encour- 
aging one  another  and  co-operating,  they  are  all  equally  guilty,  though  only 
one  commit  the  actual  assault.      Per  Bayley,  J.,  Anon,  1  Lcwin,  0.  G.  17.(1) 

What  amounts  to  a  battery.'^  When  an  injury  is  actually  inflicted,  it  amounts 
to  a  battery,  which  includes  an  assault.  A  battery  seems  to  be  when  any  iDJmj 
whatsoever,  be  it  never  so  small,  is  actually  done  to  the  person  of  a  man  in  ui 
angry,  or  revengeful,  or  rude,  or  insolent  manner,  as  by  spitting  in  his  fiioe, 
or  throwing  water  on  him;  Pursell  v.  Home,  8  A.  &  E.  602;'  or  any  w»y 
touching  him  in  anger,  or  violently  jostling  him  out  of  the  way,  and  the  like. 
1  East,  P.  C.  406;  1  Hawk.  c.  62,  s.  2;  Rawlings  v.  TiU,  3  M.  &  W.  28.  B.  N. 
P.  15. 

[  *289  ]  *One  charged  with  assault  and  battery  may  be  found  guilty  of  ih6 
assault,  and  yet  acquitted  of  the  battery;  but  every  battery  includes  an  assault: 
therefore  on  an  indictment  for  an  assault  and  battery,  in  which  the  assault  h  ill 
laid,  if  the  defendant  be  found  guilty  of  the  battery  it  is  sufficient.  1  Hawk  V 
1,  c.  62,  s.  1. 

The  injury  need  not  be  effected  directly  by  the  hand  of  the  party.  Thitf 
there  may  be  an  assault  by  encouraging  a  dog  to  bite ;  by  riding  over  a  persoa 
with  a  horse ;  or  by  wilfully  and  violently  driving  a  cart,  &c.  against  the  caimgB 
of  another  person,  and  thereby  causing  bodily  injury  to  the  persons  travelling  lA 
it.  And  it  seems  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  assault  should  be  immediate ; 
as  where  a  defendant  threw  a  lighted  squib  into  a  market-place,  which  being 
tossed  from  hand  to  hand  by  different  persons,  at  last  hit  the  plaintiff  in  di6 


_^ 


S 


BeU  v.  MUleTj  6  Ohio,  261. 

assault  is  an  attempt  with  force  or  violence  to  do  a  corporal  injury  to  another ;  la^ 
may  consist  of  any  act  tending  to  such  injury,  accompanied  with  ciroomstances  denoting  at 
intent,  coupled  wiUi  a  present  ability,  to  use  Tiolence  against  the  person.  It  is  not  essentialf 
to  constitute  an  assault,  and  there  should  be  a  direct  attempt  at  Tiolence.  Hays  t.  Iki 
People,  1  HUl,  861. 

An  offer  to  strike  by  one  person  rushing  upon  another,  will  be  an  assault,  thoudi  ttl 
assailant  be  not  near  enough  to  reach  his  adversary,  if  the  distance  be  such  as  to  indoce  i 
man  of  ordinary  firmness  under  the  accompanying  circumstances,  to  believe  that  he  iHll 
instantly  receive  a  blow,  unless  he  strikes  in  self-defence.  State  v.  Davis,  1  Iredell's  N.  C. 
Law  Rep.  125. 

Where  A.  being  within  striking  distance  raises  a  weapon  for  the  purpose  of  striking  ft 
and  at  the  same  time  declares  that  if  B.  will  perform  a  certain  act,  he  will  not  strike  Ub 
and  B.  does  perform  the  required  act,  in  consequence  of  which  no  blow  is  given,  P»ift  is  ai 
assault  in  A.    State  v.  Morgan,  8  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Rep.  186. 

Assault  by  drawing  an  empty  pistol  and  threatening  to  shoot.  State  v.  Smith,  2  Ha 
phreys,  467. 

a  Eng.  Ck>m.  Law  Reps,  zzziv.  689.  •  Id.  892. '  f  Id.  xxx^iL  85. 87. 

%  Id.  xlvii.  419.  '  Id.  xxxT.  472. 
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keind  pat  out  liis  eye;  it  was  adjudged  that  this  was  actionahle  as  an  assault 
■d  battery.  Scott  y.  Shepherd,  2  Bl.  Rep.  892,  3  Wils.  403,  by  three  judges ; 
■Mbtone,  J.,  contra.  And  the  same  has  been  holden  where  a  person  pushed  a 
teken  man  against  another  and  thereby  hurt  him.  Short  t.  Lovejoy,  cor.  Lee, 
C.  J.,  1752,  B.  N.  P.  16.  But  if  such  person  intended  doing  a  right  act,  as  to 
MBt  the  dranken  man,  or  to  prevent  him  from  going  along  the  street  without 
Wtp,  and  in  so  doing  a  hurt  ensued,  he  would  not  be  answerable.  Id.  Ibid.  1  Buss. 
^  Grea.  751-2. 

What  does  not  amount  to  an  assauU.'j  Although  it  was  formerly  doubted,  it 
ii  DOW  clear  that  no  words,  whatever  nature  they  may  be  of,  will  constitute  an 
UBudt.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  62,  s.  1;  1  Bac.  Ab.  Assault  and  Battery  (A.); 

1  Boas,  by  Grea.  750.  But  words  may  qualify  what  would  otherwise  be  en 
isnolt,  by  showing  that  the  party  intends  no  present  corporal  injury,  as  where 
a  person  meeting  another  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword  saying,  « If  it  were  not 
Hoie  time  I  would  not  take  such  language  from  you/'  for  it  shows  that  he  had 
not  a  design  to  do  the  party  any  corporal  hurt.     Turberville  v.  Savage,  1  Mod.  3 ; 

2  Keb.  545.(1) 

What  does  not  amount  to  an  assault— accident.'^  Where  an  injury  is  purely 
aecidoital  and  the  party  wholly  without  fault,  it  will  not  amount  to  a  battery. 
Weaver  v.  Ward,  Hob.  134;  2  Roll.  Ab.  548.  Thus  where  the  defendant  was 
indicted  for  throwing  down  skins  in  a  yard,  being  a  public  place,  by  which  a  man's 
eye  was  beaten  out,  it  appearing  that  the  wind  blew  the  skin  out  of  the  way,  and 
that  the  injury  was  caused  by  this  circumstance,  the  defendant  was  acquitted. 
Gill's  case,  1  Str.  190. 

Bat  if  in  the  course  of  an  unlawful  act  a  blow  is  struck,  as  where  two  persons 
are  engaged  in  fighting,  and  one  of  them  accidentally  and  unintentionally  strikes 
a  third  person,  this  is  not  such  an  accident  as  will  prevent  the  blow  from  being 
a  battery.     James  v.  Campbell,  5  C.  &  P.  372.' 

There  is  a  distinction  in  cases  of  accident,  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  the 
party,  in  civil  and  in  criminal  proceedings.  Thus,  it  is  said  by  Hawkins,  that  it 
teems  that  a  man  shall  not  forfeit  a  recognizance  of  the  peace  by  a  hurt  done  to 
another  merely  through  negligence  or  mischance,  as  where  one  soldier  hurts  another 
\fj  discharging  a  gun  in  exercise  without  sufficient  caution ;  for  notwithstanding 
BQch  person  must  in  a  civil  action  give  the  other  satisfaction  for  the  damage 
occasioned  *by  his  want  of  care,  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  offended  [  ^290  1 
against  the  purport  of  such  a  recognizance,  unless  he  be  guilty  of  some  wilful 
breach  of  the  peace.  Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  1,  c.  60,  s.  27.  It  is  said  that  it  may  be 
deemed  a  general  rule  in  criminal  cases,  that  the  same  facts  which  make  killing 
Ikomicide  by  misadventure  (vide  post)  will  be  a  good  defence  upon  an  indictment 
for  a  battery.     Archb.  Cr.  L.  443,  10th  cd. 

What  shall  not  amount  to  an  assault — amicahle  contest.'^  An  injury  received  in 
playing  at  any  lawful  sport,  as  cudgels,  by  consent,  will  not  amount  to  a  battery 

(U  Commonwealth  t.  Eyre,  1  Serg.  &  R&wle,  347. 

Woen  the  defendant,  at  the  time  he  raised  his  whip  and  shook  it  at  plaintiff,  though  within 
ttrikiog  distance,  made  ose  of  the  words,  **Were  you  not  an  old  man,  I  wonld  knock  you 
down,"  thin  docs  not  import  a  present  purpose  to  strike,  and  does  not  in  law  amount  to  aa 
aisault     State  ▼.  Crow,  1  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Rep.  876. 

•  Eng.  Com.  L.  Reps.  zziv.  867. 
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in  law,  for  the  intent  of  the  parties  is  not  nnlawfiil  but  rather  commendable,  and 
tending  mutually  to  promote  activity  and  courage;  yet  it  seems  it  would  be  other- 
wise, if  the  fighting  were  with  naked  swords,  because  no  consent  can  make  so  dan- 
gerous a  diversion  lawful.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  60,  s.  26;  Com.  Dig.  Pleader 
(3  M.   18 ;)   Bui.  N.  P.  15.     In  action  for  assault  and  battery,  where  it  was 
insisted  as  a  defence  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  fought  by  consent,  Parker, 
C.  B.,  said,  that  fighting  being  unlawful,  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff  would  be 
no  bar  to  the  action;  and  he  cited  a  case  where  Reynolds,  C.  B.,  in  an  acticm  to 
recover  five  guineas  on  a  boxing-match,  held  the  consideration  illegal.     Boulter 
V.  Clarke,  B.  N.  P.  16.     These  decisions  appear  only  to  apply  to  unlawful  games, 
amongst  which  boxing  and  boxing-matches  are  to  be  considered  as  to  what  shall  be 
deemed  lawful  sports,  see  post,  title.  Murder. 

What  does  not  amount  to  an  assault — lawful  chastisement,'^  If  a  parent  in  a 
reasonable  manner  chastise  his  child,  or  a  master  his  servant,  being  actually  his 
servant  at  the  time,  or  a  schoolmaster  his  scholar,  or  a  gaoler  his  prisoner,  or  if 
one  confine  a  friend  who  is  mad,  and  bind  and  beat  him,  in  such  circumstances  it 
is  no  assault*  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  30,  s.  23 ;  Com.  Dig.  Pleader  (3  M.  13.)(1) 
A  defendant  may  justify  even  a  mayhem j  if  done  by  him  as  an  officer  of  the  army 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  he  may  give  in  evidence  the  sentence  of  a  coundl 
of  war,  upon  a  petition  against  him  by  the  plaintiff;  and  if  by  the  sentence  the 
petition  is  dismissed,  it  will  be  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  defendant 
Lane  v.  Degberg,  B.  N.  P.  19.  In  all  cases  of  chastisement  it  must,  in  (oisx  to 
be  justifiable,  appear  to  have  been  reasonable.  1  East,  P.  C.  406 ;  and  see  post, 
title.  Murder. 

What  does  not  amount  to  an  assault — self-defence'^  A  blow  or  other  yiolenoe 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  man's  person  against  the  violence  of  another  will 
not  constitute  a  battery.  Thus  if  A.  lift  up  his  stick  and  offer  to  strike  B.  it  is  a 
sufficient  assault  to  justify  B.  in  striking  A.,  for  he  need  not  stay  till  A.  baa 
actually  struck  him.  B.  N.  P.  18.  •  But  every  assault  will  not  justify  every 
battery,  and  it  is  matter  of  evidence  whether  the  assault  was  proportionable  to  the 
battery ;  an  assault  may  indeed  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  a  mayhem;  bat 
where  it  appeared  that  A.  had  lifted  the  form  upon  which  B.  sat^  whereby  the 
latter  fell,  it  was  held  no  justification  for  B.'s  biting  off  A.'s  finger.  B.  N.  P.  18. 
In  cases  of  assault,  as  in  other  cases  of  trespass,  the  party  ought  not  in  the  first 
instance  to  beat  the  assailant,  unless  the  attack  is  made  with  such  violence  aa  to 
[  *291  ]  render  the  battery  *necessary.  Weaver  v.  Bush,  8  T.  R.  78 ;  1  Ruas. 
by  Grea.  754.  Where  a  man  strikes  at  another  within  a  distance  capable  of  the 
latter  being  struck,  nature  prompts  the  party  struck  at  to  resist,  and  he  ia  jnatified 
in  using  such  a  degree  of  force  as  will  prevent  a  repetition.  Per  Parko^  B.,  Anon. 
2  Lewin,  C.  C.  48.  But  if  the  violence  used  be  more  than  is  neoessaiy  to  repel 
the  assault,  the  party  may  be  convicted  of  an  assault.  Mabel's  case,  9  G.  &  P. 
474,*  post,  293. 

The  rule  on  this  point  is  well  laid  down  by  a  writer  on  Scotch  law,  "Uion^ 


(1^  A  master  has  no  right  to  correct  his  hired  serrant.  Commonwealth  v.  Baird,  1  Ash- 
meaa,  267.  The  authority  of  the  master  to  correct  his  apprentice  is  pertonaL  People  v. 
Phillips,  1  Wheeler's  0.  C.  169.  As  to  the  case  of  schoolmaster,  see  Morris's  oaae»  1  Rogers's 
Bee.  6&  Assault  by  parent  on  ohild,  Jacob  v.  The  State,  8  HumphreTa,  ^8.  Jokiieen  T. 
The  State,  2  ibid.  288. 
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iillj  jostijfied  in  retaliating,  the  party  must  not  carry  his  resentment  snch  a  length 
II  to  become  the  assailant  in  his  turn,  as  by  continuing  to  beat  the  aggressor  after 
ke  his  been  disabled,  or  has  submitted,  or  by  using  a  lethal  or  ponderous  weapon, 
«  a  knife,  poker,  hatchet  or  hammer,  against  a  fist,  or  cane,  or  in  general  pushing 
)k  advantage,  in  point  of  strength,  or  weapon,  to  the  uttermost.  In  such  cases 
the  defence  degenerates  into  aggression,  and  the  original  assailant  is  entitled  to 
demand  punishment  for  the  new  assauU  committed  on  him  after  his  original  attack 
had  been  duly  cluuMised/'  Alison's  Princ.  Cr.  Law  of  Scot.  177 ;  1  Hume,  335. 
See  ilao  DrisooU's  case,  Carr.  &  M.  2U,\2) 

What  does  not  amount  to  an  assault — interference  to  prevent  hreacJi  o/thepeace, 
^.]  A  man  may  justify  an  assault  and  battery,  in  preventing  the  commission  of 
a  £dony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  or  in  the  suppression  of  a  riot,  &c. ;  as  if  he  force 
a  sword  firom  one  who  offers  to  kill  another  therewith,  or  gently  lay  his  hands  upon 
another,  and  thereby  stay  him  firom  inciting  a  dog  against  a  third  person.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  60,  8.  23;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  755;  Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  (3  M.  16.) 
See  'nmothy  v.  Simpson,  1  C,  M.  &  R.  757 ;  5  Tyrwh.  244. 

Although  where  there  is  an  actual  assault,  any  one  may  interfere  between  the 
parties  to  prevent  a  further  breach  of  the  peace,  and  may  justify  an  assault  in  so 
doing,  yet  a  further  privilege  is  given  to  persons  standing  in  a  particular  relation. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  where  the  latter  is  charged  with  a  battery, 
it  is  a  justification  for  her  that  A.  B.,  the  person  struck,  was  going  to  wound  her 
husband,  and  that  she  committed  the  assault  to  defend  him,  and  prevent  A.  6. 
fr(Hn  beating  him.  B.  N.  P.  48 ;  1  Lord  Raym.  62.  So  the  husband  may  justify 
a  battery  in  defence  of  his  wife.  In  like  manner,  a  child  may  justify  an  assault  in 
defence  of  his  parent.     B.  N.  P.  18 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  60,  s.  23. 

Though  a  servant  may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  master,  yet  it  has 
been  said  that  a  man  cannot  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  because 
he  may  have  an  action  per  quod  servitium  amisit;  but  the  servant  can  have  no 
action  for  an  assault  upon  his  master.  Leward  v.  Baseley,  1  Lord  Raym.  62 ;  1 
Salk.  407 ;  B.  N.  P.  18.  The  reason  appears  to  be  an  insufficient  one,  since  it 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  husband  committing  an  assault  in 
defence  of  his  wife,  for  an  injury  to  whom  an  action  per  quod  consortium  amisit 
win  lie.  Hawkins,  though  he  states  that  there  are  opinions  to  the  contrary,  lays 
down  the  rule  as  including  the  case  of  a  master  committing  an  assault  in  defence 
of  his  servant.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  60,  s.  23,  24.  And  this  also  was  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  <^  I  cannot  say,"  he  observes,  <'  that  a  master  interposing  when 
his  servant  is  assaulted,  is  not  justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  a 
servant  ^interposing  for  his  master.  It  rests  on  the  relation  between  [  *292  ] 
master  and  servant.'*  Tickell  v.  Read,  Lofft,  215 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  756.  A  ser- 
?ant  cannot,  as  it  seems,  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  master's  son.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  b.  ly  c.  60,  s.  24 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  756.  Nor  a  tenant  in  defence  of  his 
landlord.     Leward  v.  Baseley,  1  Lord  Raym.  62. 

A  person  is  justified  in  giving  in  charge,  and  a  constable  in  arresting  without 
warrant,  a  party  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  if  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  for  apprehending  itb  continuance  or  immediate  renewal,  but  not  other- 
wise.    Baynes  t.  Brewster,  11  Law  Jour.  M.  C.  5. 

(2)  SUte  V.  Wood,  1  Bay,  282.  Elliott  v.  Brown,  2  Wend.  497.  The  law  does  not  justify 
an  J  aasaolt  bj  waj  of  retaliation,  or  revenge  for  a  blow  preyiously  received.  State  v.  Gibton^ 
10  N.  Car.  214.  Proof  that  the  prosecutor  stmck  the  first  blow  will  not  jusUfy  an  enormous 
battery.     Tke  State  t.  Quin,  8  Brevard,  515. 
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Wkat  doa  moi  uammmi  to  am  amauli-^de/emee  of  fememimJ]    A  Bun  wmj 
an  MtMdt  and  iMtlcTj  in  defimee  of  Us  kndt  or  goods,  or  of  tiie  gCMids  of 
aQ'-zther  delhrered  to  him  to  be  kept.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1.  c.  60,  a.  23 ;  Alderson  r. 
Waiitell,  1  C.  &  K.  358/    In  these  cases,  nnkas  the  trespass  is  accompanied  with 
riolenoe,  the  owner  of  the  land  will  not  be  jastified  in  assaulting  the  trespasser  in 
the  first  instance ;  but  shoold  request  him  to  depart  or  to  desist,  and  if  he  refuses, 
should  gently  laj  haiMis  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  remoTing  him,  and  if  he  resist 
with  force,  then  force  mar  be  used  in  return  bj  the  owner,  sdfficient  to  effiwt  his 
expulsion.  (1)    Wearer  t.  Bush,  8  T.  R.  78 ;  2  BolL  Ab.  518 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  406; 
B.  N.  P.  19.     But  it  is  otherwise,  if  the  trespasser  enter  the  close  with  yiol^ioe, 
in  which  case  the  owner  may,  without  a  prerious  request  to  depart,  use  Tiolenoe  in 
return  in  the  first  instance.     Green  t.  Goddard,  Salk.  641 ;  Tullay  t.  Beed,  1  C. 
&  P.  6 ;''  B.  S.  P.  19.     But  by  this  must  be  understood  a  force  ]»t>portioned  to 
the  violence  of  the  trespasser,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  his  Tioknce. 
See  1  Ross,  by  Grea.  758,(a)     «  A  cItiI  trespass,"  says  Holroyd,  J.,  <<  will  not 
justify  the  firing  a  pistol  at  the  trespasser,  in  sudden  resentment  or  anger.    V  a 
person  takes  forcible  possession  of  another's  close,  so  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  it  is  more  than  a  trespass ;  so,  if  a  man  with  force  invades  and  enters 
into  (he  dwelling  of  another.     But  a  man  is  not  authorized  to  fire  a  pistol  on  eyery 
invasion  or  intrusion  into  his  house.     He  ought,  if  he  has  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity, to  endeavour  to  remove  the  trespasser  without  having  recourse  to  the  last 
extremity."     Meade's  case,  1  Lewin,  G.  C.  185,  stated  post     It  seems  that  in  all 
cases  of  resistance  to  trespassers,  the  party  resisting  will  be  guilty  in  law  of  an 
assault  and  battery,  if  he  resists  with  such  violence  that  it  would,  if  death  had 
ensued,  have  been  manslaughter.     Vide  post,  titles,  Mandaughter  and  Murder. 

What  does  not  amount  to  an  cusault — execution  o/  process  hjf  officers^  cfec]    A 
peace  officer,  or  sheriff's  officer  may  justify  laying  hands  upon  a  party  to  arrest 
him.     2  Roll.  Ab.  546.     But  it  is  only  under  particular  circumstances  that  a 
sheriff's  offi[cer,  in  serving  another  with  process,  can  lay  hands  upon  him.    Har- 
rison V.  Hodgson,  10  B.  k  C.  445.'    A  peace  officer,  like  others,  must  only  use 
the  degree  of  force  necessary  for  the  occasion,  and  will  be  answerable  for  the 
excess ;  as  where  a  constable  had  apprehended  a  boy  fighting,  and  a  by-stander 
said,  f'jou  ought  not  to  handcuff  the  boy,"  upon  which  the  constable  gave  him  a 
blow  with  a  stick,  and  took  him  to  the  watchhouse ;   in  an  action  by  the  party 
struck,  against  the  constable,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  placed  himself 
[  *293  1  before  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  ^taking  the 
boy  to  the  watchhouse.     Burrough,  J.,  said,  « there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
stables were  right  in  stopping  the  fight,  and  would  be  justified  in  apprehending 
any  one  who  aided  or  abetted  those  who  fought,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
defendant  did  either.     If  they  thought  that  as  the  defendant  was  apprehending 
the  boy,  the  plaintiff  placed  himself  before  the  defendant  to  hinder  him  from 
doing  so,  that  would  justify  the  defendant  in  detaining  the  plaintiff  at  the  watch- 


n)  The  force  used  must  not  exceed  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Baldwin  v.  Haydon  et  al, 
6  Conn.  468.  State  t.  Lazarus,  1  Rep.  Const.  Ct  84.  Wartorous  v.  Steel,  4  Verm.  629. 
Shain  v.  Markham,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  578.  It  is  a  good  defence,  to  an  indictment  for  an  aaaaolt 
and  battery,  that  the  defendant  struck  the  prosecutor  to  prevent  his  taking  away  the  de- 
fendant's goods  and  chattels — the  prosecutor  professing  to  seiie  them  as  a  constable,  by 
virtue  of  an  execution,  but  not  having  been  lawfully  appointed  a  constable.  Tk»  State  v. 
Briffsft,  8  Iredell,  867. 
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knie^  bat  not  in  beating  him ;  but  if  the  pbuntiff  only  said,  <  jou  have  no  right 
i$  kadeoff  the  boy/  the  defendant  was  clearly  a  wrong-doer  as  to  the  whole/' 
leiy  T.  Edwardsy  1  C.  &  P.  40.^  So,  where  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  city  of 
IfldoDy  whose  duty  it  was  on  the  days  of  public  meeting  in  the  Guildhall,  to  see 
tkt  a  passage  was  kept  for  members  of  the  corporation,  directed  a  person  in  front 
d  ike  crowd  to  stand  back,  and  on  being  told  by  him  that  he  could  not,  for  those 
kkiBd  him,  stmck  him  immediately  on  the  face,  saying,  that  he  would  make  him, 
itwasmled  that  in  so  doing,  he  exceeded  his  authority;  that  he  should  have 
flodbed  himself  to  the  use  of  pressure,  and  that  he  should  have  waited  a  short 
tiae,  to  aflTord  an  opportunity  for  removing  the  party  in  a  more  peaceable  way. 
Inasoii  y.  Cope,  5  0.  &  P.  193.> 

Ue  defendant  was  indicted  for  assaulting  a  policeman  in  the  execution  of  his 
iMkj,  It  appeared  that  the  policeman  haying  been  called  into  a  public-house  to 
p«t  an  end  to  a  disturbance  which  the  defendant  was  making,  found  him  at  high 
vwds  with  the  landlord.  The  defendant  attempted  to  go  into  a  room  in  which  a 
pMst  was  sitting,  whereupon  the  policeman  collared  him,  without  being  desired 
to  do  so,  and  prevented  his  going  into  the  room.  The  defendant  then  struck  the 
potiDeman,  and  several  blows  passed  on  both  sides.  Parke,  B.,  held  that  if  the 
juy  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  defendant's  committing  a 
brasch  of  the  peace  on  the  guest  in  the  room,  it  was  no  part  of  the  policeman's 
duty  to  prevent  the  defendant  from  entering  it ;  but  assuming  that  to  be  so,  if  the 
defendant  used  more  violence  than  was  necessary  to  repel  the  assault  committed 
on  lum  by  the  policeman,  they  ought  to  find  him  guilty  of  a  common  assault. 
Mabel's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  474.^ 

A  coroner;  Gamett  v.  Ferrand,  6  B.  &  C.  611;*^  and  a  magistrate  upon  a 
preliminary  inquiry ;  Cox  v.  Coleridge,  1  B.  &  C.  16  ;*  may  justify  a  forcible 
exclusion  of  a  party  from  the  room,  even  although  he  be  the  attorney  of  the  person 
aecased.  Where,  however,  the  inquiry  is  of  a  final  and  judicial  nature,  all  persons 
haye  a  right  to  be  present.     Daubney  v.  Cooper,  10  B.  &  C.  237.^ 

Summary  conviction  bar  to  an  indictment /or  an  oMauU.'^     The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31, 

a  27,  enacts,  « that  where  any  person  shall  unlawfully  assault  or  beat  any  other 

person,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  of  the  party 

aggrieved,  to  hear  and'  determine  such  offence,  and  the  offender,  upon  conviction 

tiiereof  before  them,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  such  fine  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be 

Heet,  not  exceeding,  together  with  costs  (if  ordered)  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  which 

file  shall  be  paid  to  some  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  to  some  other  officer 

of  the  parish,  township,  or  place,  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed, 

to  he  by  such  overseer  or  officer  paid  over  to  the  general  *use  of  the  rate  [  *294  ] 

of  the  county,  riding,  or  division,  in  which  such  parish,  township,  or  place  shall  be 

situate,  whether  the  same  shall  or  shall  not  contribute  to  such  general  rate ;   and 

the  evidence  of  any  inhabitant  of  the  county,  riding,  or  division,  shall  be  admitted 

in  proof  of  the  offence,  notwithstanding  such  application  of  the  fine  incurred 

thereby ;    and  if  such  fine  as  shall  be  awarded  by  the  said  justices,  together  with 

the  costs  (if  ordered)  shall  not  be  paid,  either  immediately  after  the  conviction,  or 

within  such  period  as  the  said  justices  shall,  at  the  time  of  conviction,  appoint,  it 

shall  be  lawAd  for  them  to  commit  the  offender  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 

oorrection,  there  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  months,  unless 

such  fine  and  costs  be  sooner  paid ;   but  if  the  justices,  upon  the  hearing  of  any 

inch  case  of  assault  or  battery,  shall  deem  the  offence  not  to  be  proved,  or  shall 
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find  the  ■wmit  or  battery  to  h&ve  been  jnstifiedy  or  so  trifling  «a  not  to  merit  aoy 
pnnidiment,  and  shall  accordingly  diflmiaB  the  complaint^  they  shall  forthwith  (on 
the  interpretation  of  this  word  see  Robinson's  case^  10  Law.  Joor.  M.  G.  9,)  make 
oat  a  certificate  under  their  hands,  stating  the  fiu;t  of  such  dismissal,  and  shall 
deliver  snch  certificate  to  the  party  against  whom  the  complaint  was  preferred/' 
By  s.  28,  <<  if  any  person  against  whom  any  such  complaint  shall  have  been  pre- 
ferred for  any  common  assault  or  battery,  shall  have  obtained  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  or  having  been  convicted,  shall  have  paid  the  whole  amount  adjudged  to 
be  paid,  or  have  suffered  the  punishment  awarded  for  non-payment ;  in  every  such 
case,  he  shall  be  released  from  all  further  or  other  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal  . 
for  the  same  cause/' 

By  s.  29,  it  is  provided,  <<that  in  case  the  justices  shall  find  the  assault  or  battery 
complained  of  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  attempt  to  commit  felony,  or  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  from  any  other  circumstance  a  fit  subject  for  a 
prosecution  by  indictment,  they  shall  abstain  from  any  adjudication  thereon,  and 
shall  deal  with  the  case  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have 
done  before  the  passing  of  the  act :  provided  also,  that  nothing  therein  contained 
shall  authorize  any  justice  of  the  peace  to  hear  and  determine  any  case  of  assault 
or  battery  in  which  any  question  shall  arise,  as  to  the  title  to  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  therein  or  accruing  therefrom,  or  as  to 
any  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  or  any  execution,  under  the  process  of  any  court  of 
justice." 

It  seems  where  the  assault  is  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  it  is  optional  with 
the  justices  whether  they  will  convict  the  ofiender  of  a  common  assault,  or  direct 
him  to  be  indicted.  Where  the  charge  was  of  such  an  assault,  and  the  magis- 
trates  proceeded  to  convict,  on  an  application  for  a  certiorari  to  quash  the  convic- 
tion. Lord  Tenterden  said  that  the  conviction  was  for  a  common  assault,  and  that 
the  act  gave  the  justices  a  discretionary  power  to  judge  whether  the  charge 
amounted  in  substance  to  more  than  a  common  assault.  Parke,  J.,  observed,  that 
at  all  events  a  certiorari  could  hardly  be  granted,  for  if  the  magistrates  had  no 
jurisdiction,  the  conviction  was  a  nullity.  Virgil's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  16  (n.) 
And  see  Anon.  1  B.  &  Ad.  382.' 


Conviction  of  an  assavU  upon  an  indictment  for  felony  J]  By  the  recent  act 
[  *295  ]  amending  the  law  relating  to  offences  against  the  person,  *7  Wm.  4,  and 
1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  it  is  enacted,  « that  on  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  of  the 
offences  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  for  any  felony  whatever,  where  the  crime 
charged  shall  include  an  assault  against  the  person,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury 
to  acquit  of  the  felony,  and  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  assault  against  the  person 
indicted,  if  the  evidence  shall  warrant  such  finding ;  and  when  such  verdict  shall 
be  found,  the  court  shall  have  power  to  imprison  the  person  so  found  guilty  of  an 
assault  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

This  section  appplies  to  offences  committed  before  it  came  into  operation.  Ho- 
gan's  case,  8  C.  &.  P.  167.'  The  jury  can  only  convict  where  the  crime  charged 
includes  an  assault  against  the  person.  They  cannot  therefore  convict  of  an  assault 
upon  an  indictment  for  an  unnatural  crime  committed  on  an  animal.  Eaton's  case, 
8  C.  &  P.  417.« 

Where  a  man,  indicted  for  a  rape,  had  had  connexion  with  a  married  womas, 
to  which  she  consented,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  her  husband ;  he  was  acquit, 
ted  of  the  capital  offence,  and  found  guilty  of  an  assault  under  this  action.     Wil. 
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iuBt's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  286.^    See  also  Saunders's  case,  lb.  265/  and    Stanton's 
CM,  1  C.  &  K.  415.i 

Bat  the  offence  of  carnally  knowing  and  abasing  a  female  child  under  ten  years 
tf  ige,  is  not  a  felony  which  includes  an  assault  within  the  abore  statute,  even 
akiioiigh  it  be  stated  in  the  indictment  that  the  prisoner  made  an  assault  on  the 
^ild }  and  the  prisoner  must  either  be  found  guilty  of  the  whole  charge  or  acquit- 
ted. Per  Patteson,  J.,  Banks's  case,  8  C  &  P.  574.^  So  an  attempt  to  commit 
the  misdemeanor  of  having  carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  between  ten  and  twelve 
jours  of  age  is  not  an  assault  within  the  act.  Meredith's  case,  lb.  589.^  See 
.  Martin's  case,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  123 ;  9  C.  A;  P.  213  j"  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  781  (n.) 
Stevens's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  225 ;  Hughes's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  247,  stated  post, 
title,  Rape. 

Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  3,  for  a 
Ughway  robbery,  accompanied  with  violence,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
finding  the  prisoner  guilty  of  an  assault,  but  «  without  any  intention  to  commit 
wji  feUmy  ;^*  it  was  held  by  Park,  J.,  and  Alderson,  B.,  that  such  special  finding 
did  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Yict.  c.  85,  s.  11. 
SUis's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  654.> 

AU  persons  convicted  of  assaults  under  the  1  Yict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  upon  indict- 
ments for  felonies,  may  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  under  s.  8  of  the  same  statute. 
On  an  indictment  for  a  rape  in  the  common  form,  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty 
of  an  assault.  This  being  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  not  punishable  under 
tiie  1  Yict.  c.  85,  Mr.  B.  Parke  and  Mr.  B.  Bolland  thought  that  they  had  no 
power  to  sentence  to  hard  labour,  and  the  sentence  was  accordingly  only  to  im- 
prisonment for  three  years ;  but  it  appearing  that  other  judges  had  acted  differ, 
ently,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  asked  on  this  question,  and  they  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  hard  labour  might  be  added.  Anon.  2  Moo.  C.  C.  40 ;  1 
Boss,  by  Grea.  778,  (m.) ;  Williams's  case,  and  Ellis's  case,  supra. 

On  an  indictment  for  felony  against  husband  and  wife,  both  may  be  convicted 
of  an  assault  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Yict.  c.  85,  s.  11.  Reg.  v.  Cruse,  et  ux. 
2  Moo.  C.  C.  53. 

It  has  been  held  by  Gumey,  B.,  that  if  a  prisoner  be  indicted  for  a  felony  which 
includes  an  assault,  he  may  be  convicted  of  an  assault,  *if  the  indictment  [  ^96  ] 
contain  one  ^ood  count,  although  the  jury  may  not  find  their  verdict  on  that  count. 
Nicholl's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  267.'»  But  see  Reg.  v.  Cruse,  8  C.  &  P.  541,^  and  1 
Boss,  by  Grea.  780  («.) 

On  an  indictment  against  several  for  feloniously  cutting,  one  may  be  found 
guilty  of  an  assault  only,  and  others  of  the  felony  in  the  same  assault.  Reg.  v. 
Ar^er  and  others,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  283. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  felony,  the  jury  cannot  convict  of  an  assault,  which  is 
a  completely  separate  and  distinct  assault.  Reg.  v.  Guttridge,  9  C.  &  P.  471.^ 
It  must  be  an  assault  involved  in  and  connected  with  the  felony  charged.  Reg.  v. 
8t  George,  9  C.  A;  P.  483  -^  Reg.  v.  Crumpton,  Carr.  k  M.  597  ;■  Reg.  v.  Phelps, 
2  Moo.  C.  C.  240 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  780. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  burglariously  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of 
J.  D.,  with  intent  to  ravish  A.  D.,  and  the  indictment  further  charged  « that  the 
8ud  P.  W.,  then  and  there  in  the  said  dwelling-house,  with  force  and  arms  felo- 
nionsly  did  wound,  beat,  and  strike  the  said  A.  D.,  then  being  in  the  said  dwell- 
mg-hoose.''     On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be 
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of  ui  MBiwIt  on  A.  D.  under  the  1  Vict  c.  85,  8.  11,  for  die  uwnlt  wm 
not  included  in  the  crime  charged,  of  borgkry,  with  intent  to  oommit  a  rape.  Tlie 
awault  of  beating  and  woonding  was  only  additionaL  Beg.  t.  Watkins,  2  Moo. 
C.  C.  217  ;  S.  C.  Carr.  &  M.  2^.» 

On  an  indictment  for  felonionsly  cutting  and  wounding,  with  intent  to  disable 
and  do  gricYOus  bodily  harm,  the  felony  is  not  supported  by  proof  that  the  prose, 
cutor,  in  the  act  of  warding  off  a  blow,  puithed  his  hand  against  that  of  the  jnisoner, 
and  so  received  a  wound  on  his  finger,  the  prisoner  having  cut  and  slit  the  smock, 
frock  of  the  prosecutor  in  a  manner  which  indicated  an  intention  to  injure  that 
garment  and  not  the  person  of  the  prosecutor.  These  facta  are,  however,  sufficient 
to  support  a  conviction  for  a  common  assault.     Beg.  v.  Day,  1  Cox,  G.  G.  207. 
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Assaults  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  &e. 

On  officers  endeavoring  to  save  shipwrecked  property 

On  officers  employed  to  prevent  smuggling 

With  intent  to  spoil  clothes 

By  workmen        ..... 
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Under  this  head  are  comprised  certain  assaults,  to  which,  being  of  an  aggravated 
character,  the  legislature  has  attached  additional  punishment.  Various  other 
enactments  of  the  same  nature  will  be  found  stated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work  in  connexion  with  the  offence,  with  intent  to  commit  which,  the  assault  is 
charged  to  have  been  made. 

In  prosecuting  for  the  offence  of  an  aggravated  assault,  the  statute  points  out  the 
particular  evidence  necessary  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  common  proof  of  assault 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  felont/,  dhc."^  By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  (E.),  s.  25, 
it  is  enacted,  <<that  where  any  person  shall  be  charged  with  and  convicted  of  any 
of  the  following  offences  as  misdemeanors,  that  is  to  say,  of  any  assault  with  int^t 
to  commit  felony,  of  any  assault  upon  any  peace  officer,  or  revenue  officer,  in  the 
due  execution  of  his  duty,  or  upon  any  person  acting  in  aid  of  such  officer;  of  any 
assault  upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  resist  or  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension 
or  detainer  of  the  party  so  assaulting,  or  of  any  other  person,  for  any  offence  for 
which  he  or  they  may  be  liable  by  law  to  be  apprehended  or  detained ;  or  of  any 
assault  committed  in  pursuance  of  any  conspiracy  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages :  in  any 
such  case,  the  court  may  sentence  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  and  may  also  (if  it  shall  so  think  fit)  fine  the  offender,  and  require  him 
to  find  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace.'' (1) 

Assaults  on  officers  endeavouring  to  save  shipwrecked  property,  dxJ]     By  the 


(1^  An  assault  with  intent  to  kill  is  no  felony  at  common  law,  though  anciently  it  was  so 
considered.    Commonwealth  t.  Barlow,  4  Mass.  489. 
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9  Geo.  4,  c.  Sly  8.  24,  it  is  enacted,  '^  that  if  any  person  shall  assault  and  strikoi 
or  wound  any  magistrate,  officer,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  lawfully  authorised, 
on  account  of  the  exercise  of  his  duty  in  or  concerning  the  preservation  of  any  vessel 
in  distress,  or  of  any  vessel,  goods,  or  effects  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore, 
or  lying  under  water;  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned^ 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  such 
torn  as  the  court  shall  award/' 

*As»auks  on  officers  employed  to  prevent  smuggling  J]  By  the  3  &  4  Wm.  [  *298  ] 
i  c  53,  (U.  K.),  8.  61,  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  if  any  person  shall  by  force  or  violence 
usault,  resist,  oppose,  molest,  hinder,  or  obstruct,  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or 
marines,  being  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay, 
or  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or 
uaistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  the  due  execution 
of  his  or  their  office  or  duty,  such  persons  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  transported 
for  seven  years,  or  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  any  house  of  correction  or  common 
gaol,  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  the  offender  shall  be  tried  and  convicted  as 
aforesaid/' 

Astault  with  intent  to  spoil  chthes,'\  By  the  6  Geo.  1,  c.  23,  s.  11,  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  assault  any  person  or  persons  in  the  public 
atreets  or  highways,  with  an  intent  to  tear,  spoil,  cut,  bum,  or  deface,  and  shall 
tear,  spoil,  cut,  bum,  or  deface,  the  garment  or  clothes  of  such  person  or  persons, 
then  all  and  every  person  and  persons  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  con- 
ticted,  shall  be,  and  be  adjudged  to  be,  guilty  of  felony;  and  every  such  felon  and 
felons  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  like  pains  and  penalties  as  in  case  of  felony. 
This  statute  is  now  repealed,  but  it  is  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  following  case,  in  which  much  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the  proof  of 
mtention,  a  question  of  great  importance  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

The  prisoner  had  frequently  accosted  Miss  A.  Porter  and  her  sister.  Miss  Sarah 

Porter,  using  very  indecent  language.     Meeting  them  in  St.  James's  Street,  he 

eame  behind  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  muttered  some  gross  language,  and  upon  her 

Baking  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  struck  her  a  blow  on  the  head.     The  Miss  Porters 

then  ran  towards  the  door  of  their  own  house,  and  while  Miss  S.  Porter  was  ringing 

the  bell,  the  prisoner,  who  had  followed  them,  stooped  down,  and  struck  Miss  A. 

Porter  with  great  violence  on  the  hip.     The  blow  was  given  with  some  sharp 

instrument,  which  tore  and  cut  quite  through  her  clothes,  and  gave  a  very  severe 

wound.     Buller,  J.,  told  the  jury,  that  in  order  to  constitute  an  offence  within  the 

statute,  it  was  necessary,  first,  that  the  assault  should  be  made  in  the  public  street 

or  highway;  2dly,  that  it  should  be  made  wilfully  and  maliciously;  3dly,  that  it 

should  be  made  with  an  intent  to  tear,  spoil,  cut,  &c.,  the  garments  or  clothes  of 

tome  person;  and  4thly,  that  the  garments  or  clothes  of  such  person  should  be 

actually  torn,  spoiled,  cut,  &c.     Upon  the  third  point  he  stated,  that  if  the  intent 

of  the  prisoner  was  to  cut  both  the  clothes  and  the  person,  and  in  carrying  such 

intent  into  execution,  the  clothes  alone  were  cut,  it  would  clearly  be  within  the 

meaning  of  the  act ;  or  if  the  intention  were  to  injure  the  person  only,  and  not  to 

cut  the  clothes,  yet,  if  in  carrying  such  intention  into  execution,  the  assault  was 

made  with  such  an  instrument,  or  under  such  circumstances,  as  plainly  showed  that 

the  execution  of  the  intention  to  injure  the  person  must  unavidably  tear,  cut,  spoil; 
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kc.j  the  doCheSy  thej  mif^t  eonader  whether  a  penoQ  who  intends  the  end,  ^oti^ 
not  aim  intend  the  means  bj  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  The  jnrj  foond  the 
[  ^299  ]  prisoner  gniltj,  hnt  npon  a  case  reeerred,  a  majoritr  ^of  the  judges  were 
of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.  They  thooght,  that  in  order  to  bring  a 
case  within  the  statute,  the  primary  intention  ought  to  be  the  tearing,  spoiling, 
cutting,  &c.,  of  the  clothes;  whereas  in  this  case,  the  primair  intention  of  the 
prisoner  appeared  to  have  been  the  woimding  of  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix. 
Williams's  case,  1  Leach,  533 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  424.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  opinion  of  BuUer,  J.,  in  this  case  was  not  better  founded  than  that  of  the 
judges.  It  appears  to  be  supported  by  Cox's  case,  Buss,  k  Ry.  362,^  and  Gillow's 
case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  85,^  stated  post  The  decision  of  the  judges,  indeed,  in 
Williams's  case,  proceeded  principally  on  another  point 

AMsavU  hy  workmen.'^  By  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  129,  (£.)  s.  3,  <<  if  any  person  shall, 
by  violence  to  the  person  or  property,  or  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  by  molesting 
or  in  any  way  obstnictiug  another,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  journeyman, 
manu&cturer,  workman,  or  other  person,  hired  or  employed  in  any  manufiicture, 
trade,  or  business,  to  depart  from  his  hiring,  employment  or  work,  or  to  return  his 
work  before  the  same  shall  be  ^finished,  or  prevent,  or  endeavour  to  prevent  any 
journeyman,  manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person,  not  being  hired  or  employed, 
from  hiring  himself  to,  or  accepting  work  or  employment  from,  any  person  or 
persons;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  use  or  employ  violence  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another,  or  threats  or  intimidation,  or  shall  molest  or  in  any  way 
obstruct  another,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  inducing  such  person  to  belong  to  any 
club  or  association,  or  to  contribute  to  any  conmion  fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty 
on  account  of  not  belonging  to  any  club  or  association,  or  not  having  contributed, 
or  refused  to  contribute  to  any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty;  or 
on  account  of  not  having  complied,  or  refused  to  comply,  with  any  rules,  orders, 
or  regulations,  made  to  obtain  an  advance  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  lessen 
or  alter  the  hours  of  working,  or  to  decrease  or  alter  the  quantity  of  work,  or 
regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  or  the 
management  thereof;  or  if  any  person  shall,  by  violence  to  the  person  or  property 
of  another,  or  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any  way  obstructing 
another,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  manufacturer  or  person  carrying  on  trade 
or  business,  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  mode  of  carrying  on  or  conducting  such 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  his  apprentices,  or  the 
number  or  description  of  his  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants;  every  one  so 
offending,  or  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  therein,  shall  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
months." 

The  Irish  statute  law  corresponding  with  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  ss.  25, 24,  and  the 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  129,  s.  3,  is  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  ss.  31,  30,  28.  The  Irish  statute 
moreover  enacts,  in  s.  29,  that  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  assault, 
beat,  or  wound,  any  person,  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  of,  or  thereby  inflict  any 
grievous  bodily  harm,  upon  such  person,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped. 

•  1  Eng.  G.  C.  862.  ^2  Id.  85. 
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By  the  5  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  the  coDoealiDg  or  embezzliDg  of  his  effects,  to  the  value 

of  20/.  by  a  bankrupt,  was  made  a  capital  felony;  but  the  punishment  was  changed 

to  transportation  for  life  by  the  1  Geo.  4,  c.  115,  s.  1.     By  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  16, 

the  Bom  was  reduced  to  10/. ;  and  now  by  the  32d  sec.  of  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  122, 

(£.)  (which  in  its  2d  section  enacts,  '<  that  all  laws,  statutes,  and  usages,  shall  be, 

tad  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  inconsistent  or  at 

niianoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  provided  always  that  the  same  shall 

eontinoe  in  force  in  all  other  respects  whatsoever");  <<if  any  person,  adjudged 

buikrupt,  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  shall  not,  upon  the  day  limited  for 

tlie  surrender  of  such  bankrupt,  and  before  three  of  the  clock  of  such  day,  or  at 

tiie  hour  and  upon  the  day  allowed  him  for  finishing  his  examination,  after  notice 

thereof  in  writing,  to  be  left  at  the  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode  or  of 

buiness  of  such  person,  or  personal  notice,  in  case  such  person  be  then  in  prison, 

umI  notice  given  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  issuing  of  the  fiat,  and  of  the  sittings 

of  die  court  auUiorized  to  act  in  the  .prosecution  of  the  fiat  against  him,  surrender 

Umself  to  such  court,  and  sign  or  subscribe  such  surrender,  and  submit  to  be 

examined  before  such  court  from  time  to  time  upon  oath ;  or  if  any  such  bankrupt, 

Ae.,  upon  such  examination,  shall  not  discover  all  his  real  and  personal  estate,  and 

W,  and  to  whom,  upon  what  consideration,  and  when  he  disposed  of,  assigned,  or 

transferred  any  of  such  estate,  and  all  books,  papers,  and  writing  relating  thereunto 

(except  such  part  as  shall  have  been  really  and  bond  fide  before  sold  and  disposed 

of  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  or  laid  out  in  the  ordinary  expense  of  his  family;)  or 

if  any  such  bankrupt  shall  not  upon  such  examination  deliver  up  to  the  said  court 

an  siu^  part  of  such  estate,  and  all  books,  papers,  and  writings  relating  thereunto, 

as  shall  be  in  his  possession,  custody,  or  power  (except  the  necessary  wearing 

a]^»rel  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  children) ;  or  if  any  such  bankrupt  shall  remove, 

aoDoeal,  or  embezzle  any  part  of  such  estate,  to  the  value  of  *ten  pounds  [  *301 1 

or  npwiirds,  or  any  books  of  accounts,  papers,  or  writings,  relating  thereunto;  irtm 

talent  to  defraud  his  creditors;  every  such  bankrupt  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 

ttioQjy  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  such  term  not  less  than 

ieven  jears,  as  the  court  before  which  he  shidl  be  convicted  shall  adjudge,  or 

•hall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  any  oommon 
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gaol^  penitentiary  house^  or  honse  of  correction^  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years." 

It  has  been  held  by  Coleridge,  J.,  that  the  words  '<with  intent  to  defrand  his 
creditors''  override  the  whole  section,  and  that  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt 
for  not  surrendering  upon  the  day  limited,  which  did  not  aver  that  it  was  ''with 
intent  to  defraud  his  creditors/'  was  bad.     R.  v.  Hall,  Newc.  Spr.  Ass.  1846,  MS* 

The  Irish  statute  law  upon  this  subject  is  the  11  &  12  Geo.  3,  c.  8,  s.  24,  the 
punishment  being  altered  by  the  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  40,  s.  2. 

By  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  33,  <<  the  court  authorized  to  act  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  fiat  in  bankruptcy  shall  have  power,  as  often  as  such  court  shall  think 
fit,  from  time  to  time,  to  enlarge  the  time  for  the  bankrupt  named  in  such  fiat 
surrendering  himself  for  such  time  as  such  court  shall  think  fit,  so  as  every  sudi 
order  be  made  six  days  at  least  before  the  day  on  which  such  bankrupt  is  to  sur- 
render himself." 

By  s.  34,  <'  if  any  bankrupt  shall,  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed,  or  in 
contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  or  with  intent  to  defeat  this  or  any  other  statute  relating 
to  bankruptcy,  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  have  destroyed,  altered, 
mutilated,  or  falsified  any  of  his  books,  papers,  writings,  or  securities,  or  made  or 
been  privy  to  the  making  of  any  false  or  fraudulent  ontry  in  any  book  of  account 
or  other  document,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  every  such  bankrupt  shall 
be  deemed*  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liabk 
to  be  imprisoned  in  any  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for  any  term  not  ex* 
ceeding  three  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour." 

By  s.  35,  « if  any  bankrupt  shall,  within  three  months  next  preceding  Us 
bankruptcy,  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  under  the  flEdse  colour  and 
pretence  of  carrying  on  business,  and  dealing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade, 
have  obtained  on  credit  from  any  other  person,  any  goods  or  chattels,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  owner  thereof,  or  if  any  bankrupt  shall  within  the  time  aforesaidi 
with  such  intent,  have  removed,  concealed,  or  disposed  of  any  goods  or  chattels 
80  obtained,  knowing  them  to  have  been  so  obtained,  every  such  person  so  ofiend- 
ing  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  Uiereof| 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour." 

The  13th  sec.  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  (E.),  c.  11,  (an  act  for  facilitating  the  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  joint-stock  companies  unable  to  meet  their  pecuniary  engagements,) 
makes  the  persons  (directors  or  members)  ordered  to  prepare  the  balance  sheet  and 
accounts  of  bankrupt  joint-stock  companies,  liable  to  the  32d  sec.  of  the  5  &  6 
Vict.  c.  122. 

By  the  7  &  8  Vict.  (E.),  c.  Ill,  s.  30,  "  if  an  person  being  a  member  of  any 
such  (joint-stock)  company,  or  body  which  shall  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  ■  shall 
after  and  with  knowledge  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
[  ^302  ]  act,  committed  by  such  ^company  or  body,  or  in  contemplation  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  such  company  or  body,  have  destroyed,  altered,  mutilated,  or  fiU- 
sified  &ny  of  the  books,  papers,  writings,  or  securities  of  such  company  or  body, 
or  made  or  been  privy  to  the  making  of  any  false  or  fraudulent  entry  in  any 
book  of  account  or  other  document,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  creditors  of  any 
such  company  or  body,  or  to  defeat  the  object  of  this  or  any  other  statute  relating 
to  bankrupts,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  miademeanor, 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  in  any  common  gaol 
or  house  of  correction  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  yearsi  with  or  without 
hard  labour." 
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^  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  25,  « in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  witness 
kposng  to  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  trading  or  act  of  bankruptcy,  under  any 
hi  of  baokruptcy  already  issued  or  hereafter  to  be  issued,  the  deposition  of  any 
mtk  deoeaaed  witness,  purporting  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  court  of  bank- 
raptcy,  or  a  copy  thereof,  purporting  to  be  so  sealed,  shall  in  all  cases  be  receivable 
iiendeiioe  of  the  matters  therein  respectively  contained/' 

There  are  four  different  offences,  all  felonies,  created  by  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122, 
8.S2:  ly  the  bankrupt,  not  surrendering  and  submitting  to  be  examined;  2,  the 
lot  discovering  all  his  real  and  personal  estate,  and  all  his  books,  papers,  and  writings 
leliting  thereto ;  3,  the  not  delivering  up  to  the  tommissioners  all  such  part  of 
neh  estate,  and  all  books,  &c.,  as  shall  be  in  his  possession,  &c. ;  4,  the  removing, 
eoneealing,  or  embezzling  part  of  such  estate,  to  the  value  of  10^.  and  upwards,  or 
any  of  his  books,  papers,  and  writings. 

The  offences  made  misdemeanors  by  the  same  statute  are,  1,  the  bankrupt  destroy- 
ing or  falsifying  his  books,  <<  with  intent  to  dc^ud  his  creditors  f*  see  post,  p.  307 ; 
2,  his  obtaining  goods  on  credit,  or  dispensing  of  them,  within  three  months  previous 
to  his  bankruptcy,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  owner  thereof. 

The  indictment  under  6  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  112,  must  have  shown  that  the  party  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  consequently  have  stated  the  trading,  petitioning,  creditor's 
debt,  and  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  Jones's  case,  4  B.  &  Ad.  345  ;*  and  must  have 
concluded  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  otherwise  it  would  be  bad.  Batcliffe's 
esse,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  57.  ^ 

To  support  a  prosecution  against  a  bankrupt  under  the  former  statute,  for  conceal- 
ment of  his  effects,  the  prosecutor  was  required  to  prove — 1,  the  trading ;  2,  the 
petitioning  creditor's  debt;  3,  the  act  of  bankruptcy;  4,  the  commission,  or  fiat; 
5,  the  oath  of  the  commissioners;  6,  the  adjudication;  7,  the  notice  to  the  bank- 
npt;  8,  the  notice  in  the  gazette;  9,  the  bankrupt's  examination;  10,  the  not 
disclosing  and  discovering;  11,  the  value  of  the  property  concealed;  and  lastly,  the 
inieiit  of  the  bankrupt  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  wording  of  the  5  &  6  Yict.  o.  122,  s.  32,  that 
instead  of  these  first  six  requisites,  proof  of  the  adjudication  simply  will  now  be 
raflkient.     See  R.  v.  Hall,  post,  304. 

Broof  of  the  trading,"^  Under  the  former  statute,  the  prosecutor  must  have 
given  strict  evidence  of  all  the  requisites  of  bankruptcy.  While  the  commission 
mbsists,  its  validity  may  be  assumed  for  certain  civil  purposes ;  but  where  a  cri- 
minal case  occurs,  unless  the  party  '^'was  a  bankrupt,  all  falls  to  the  [  '*'303  ] 
groond.  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  R.  v.  Punshan,  3  Camp.  97.  The  trading  must 
therefore  have  been  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  civil  action,  by  the 
tfldgnees  where  strict  evidence  of  their  title  is  required.  See  Rose.  Dig.  Ev. 
N.  P.  551,  5th  ed. 

The  prisoner  may  prove  that  the  trading,  in  respect  of  which  he  has  been  declared 
a  bankrupt,  was  a  trading  by  him  under  age ;  which  will  be  an  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment, as  no  commission  can  be  sustained  upon  such  a  trading.  Belton  v.  Hodges, 
9  Bingh.  365.'» 

Proof  of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt.]  Formerly  the  petitioning  creditor's 
debt  most  have  been  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  where  strict  evidence  of  it  is 
given  in  a  civil  action.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  prove  an  admission  of  the 
^bt  by  the  prisoner  himself.     But  where  in  an  indictment  under  the  5  Geo.  2, 

•  Sng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  vol.  xziy.  71.  ^  Id.  xziiL  809. 
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c.  80,  s.  1,  for  concealment,  the  debt  was  alleged  to  be  due  to  A.  B.  and  C,  sor- 
Yiying  executors  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  D. ;  after  proof  that  A.  B.  and 
C.  were  the  executors,  and  were  directed  by  the  wiU  to  carry  on  the  buaness,  il 
was  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  an  admission  by  the  prisoner,  that  he  was  in- 
debted <<  to  the  executors,''  Le  Blan,  J.,  rejected  the  evidence,  it  not  appearing 
that  C.  had  assented  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  as  trustee  under  the  wilL 
He  said  that  the  prisoner  might  mean  that  he  was  indebted  to  two  of  the  executon 
only,  and  that  it  was  going  too  far  to  infer  that  he  meant  all  the  three.  Barnes's 
case,  1  Stark.  243.« 

Whether  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  was  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  peti- 
tioning creditor's  debt  was  formerly  a  question  which  did  not  appear  to  be  well 
settled.  Vide  infra.  See  Walter's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  140;^  but  now  see  the  6  &  7 
Vict.  c.  85,  supra,  p.  134.     See  Britton's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  297,  ante,  p.  50. 

Proof  of  (he  act  of  hankruptcy.'j  The  act  of  bankruptey  also  must  have  been 
strictly  proved,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  action  by  the  assignees. 

It  was  held  in  one  case,  that  on  a  prosecution  under  the  5  Greo.  2,  a  creditor  who 
had  not  proved  his  debt  might  be  called  to  establish  the  act  of  bankruptcy. 
Bullock's  case,  2  Leach,  996;  1  Taunt.  71.  But  in  several  civil  cases,  it  was  ruled 
that  a  creditor,  whether  he  has  proved  or  not,  was  not  competent  to  support  the 
commission  by  proving  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  Adams  v.  Malkins,  3  Gampb. 
543;  Crooke  v.  Edwards,  2  Stark.  302  ;•  1  Deac.  Dig.  C  L.  124;  Deac.  B.  L.  c.  19, 
s.  7.  The  bankrupt's  wife  is  an  incompetent  witness  for  the  prosecution.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  59,  s.  4;  1  Deac.  B.  L.  726;  and  see  p.  151. 

By  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  24,  the  gazette  containing  the  advertisements  of 
the  act  of  bankruptcy,  '<  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  in  all  cases,  as  against  sudi 
bankrupt,"  of  the  bankruptcy,  in  case  of  the  bankrupt  not  legsdly  disputing  the 
fiat,  if  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  date  of  the  adjudication,  within  twenty-one 
days,  if  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  within  three  months,  or,  if  elsewhere,  within 
twelve  months  after  such  advertisement.  This  enactment  applies  to  criminal  pro- 
secutions against  the  bankrupt.  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  in  B.  v.  Hall,  New.  Spr.  Am. 
^846,  MS.  ante,  p.  301. 

[  *804  ]  ^Ptvof  of  the  commission,  orjiat.]  Formerly  the  commission,  or  fiat, 
was  proved  by  its  production,  entered  of  record  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  96,  the  1  &  2  Wm.  4,  c.  56,  s.  13,  and  the  2  &  3  Wm.  4,  c.  114, 
s.  1.  By  those  statutes,  the  certificate  upon  the  commission,  or  fiat,  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  the  person  appointed  to  enter  the  same  of  record,  or  his  deputy,  is, 
without  any  proof  of  signature,  evidence  of  the  instrument  having  been  entered  oi 
record. 

By  the  2  &  3  Wm.  4,  o.  114,  s.  8,  no  fiat  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  in  lieu  of  a 
commission,  whether  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy  or  elsewhere,  nor  any 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  or  appointment  of  assignees,  or  certificate  of  con- 
formity under  such  fiat,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  court  of  law  Of 
equity,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  first  entered  of  record  in  the  said  court  oi 
bankruptcy. 

And  by  s.  9,  the  fiat  and  other  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  purporting  to  be 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  court  of  bankruptcy,  shall  be  received  in  evidence 
without  further  proof. 

« Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  U.  874.  <  Id.  xxiv.  246.  •  Id.  iu.  856. 
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Ik  11  ft  12  Geo.  6,  o.  8^  (I.),  s.  59^  provides;  that  in  Ireland,  in  certain  cases^ 
itofij  of  the  record  of  the  commission  shall  be  eyidence. 

In  some  cases  of  peculiar  hardship^  the  chanceUor  has  enlarged  the  time  for  the 
kiknipt's  making  his  surrender.  £x  parte  Wood^  1  Atk.  221 ;  ex  parte  Lavender, 
IBose,  55.  But  this  will  not  be  done  where  the  omission  of  tiie  bankrupt  to 
nnnder  has  been  wilful.  Ex  parte  Koberts,  2  Eose,  378.  Though  the  order  will 
lot  protect  a  bankrupt  from  prosecution,  yet  it  will  be  considered  as  a  declaration 
of  the  chancellor's  opinion  that  the  bankrupt  had  no  fraudulent  intent  in  omitting 
to  nirrender.     Ex  parte  Shiles,  2  Rose,  381 ;  1  Deac.  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  122. 

Bat  the  chancellor  may,  by  superseding  the  commission  altogether,  bar  the  prose- 
ration;  and  Lord  Macclesfield  is  said  to  have  superseded  a  commission  in  more 
instances  than  one,  where  the  bankrupt  had  not  surrendered  himself,  and  there  did 
sot  appear  to  be  any  intention  of  defrauding  the  creditors.  Ex  parte  Ricketts, 
6  Yes.  445;  1  Atk.  222.  However,  it  should  seem  that  the  same  facts  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  chancellor  to  impede  the  ordinary  course  of  justice, 
would  also  be  a  good  defence  to  an  indictment.     Co.  B.  L.  485,  8th  ed. 

IVoof  of  oath  of  commissioners.'j  The  oath  of  the  commissioners  might  have 
been  proved  by  the  solicitor  to  the  commission,  or  by  any  other  person  present  at 
the  time,  and  by  production  of  the  memorial. 

Broof  of  adjudication,'^  The  adjudication  must  be  proved  by  the  production  of 
it,  mrolled,  and  with  the  certificate  of  inrolment,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
2  &  8  Wm.  4,  c.  114,  s.  8,  supra. 

On  an  indictment  under  the  5  &  6  Yict.  c.  122,  s.  32,  against  a  bankrupt  for 
not  sorrendering  upon  the  day  limited,  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the  production  of 
the  adjudication  inrolled,  with  a  copy  of  the  gazette  containing  the  advertisement 
of  the  act  of  bankruptcy  (see  ante,  p.  303)  sufficiently  supported  the  indictment, 
although  it  averred  the  trading,  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  act  of  bankruptcy,  &c. 
R.  T.  Hall,  Newc.  Spr.  Ass.  1846,  MS. 

Proof  of  the  notice  to  the  hanhrupL]  The  statute  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  132,  [  *305  ] 
s.  32,  requires  the  notice  to  be  in  writing,  and  to  be  left  <<  at  the  usual  or  last  known 
place  of  abode  or  business"  of  the  bankrupt;  but  in  case  he  be  in  prison,  personal 
Dotioe  must  be  given;  see  ante,  p.  300. 

In  Ratcliff's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  87,  where  the  indictment  alleged  personal 
lerrice,  but  without  stating  that  the  bankrupt  was  then  in  prison,  Williams,  J., 
iDcHoed  to  think  that  personal  service  would  do  in  any  case,  but  did  not  decide  the 
point,  as  the  objection  was  on  the  record.  The  indictment  was  ultimately  held  bad 
by  the  judges  upon  another  ground. 

Where  the  notice  was  to  surrender  to  all  the  five  commissioners  (omitting  the 
words,  or  the  major  part  of  them)  it  was  held  by  the  judges  upon  a  prosecution 
under  the  5  Qeo.  2,  that  the  indictment  was  bad.     Frith's  case,  1  Leach,  11. 

The  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  under  the  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  122,  s.  32,  for  not 
sonendering  for  the  purpose  of  his  examination,  after  notice  in  writing  to  be 
served  as  prescribed  in  the  act,  must  contain  an  averment  that  such  notice  has 
been  served  upon  the  prisoner.     Keg.  v.  Kenrick,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  146. 

Proof  of  the  gazette.']  The  gazette  is  proved  by  production,  without  evidence  of 
its  having  been  bought  at  the  gazette  printers  or  elsewhere.     Forsyth's  case,  Rubs. 
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&  Ry.  277.'  Le  Blanc,  J.,  doubted  whether  an  averment  of  notice  in  the  gazette 
was  not  unnecessary,  where  the  bankrupt  had  appeared  to  his  commission;  and  had 
been  examined.     Ibid. 

Proof  of  (he  hankrupfs  examination. "j  The  bankrupt's  examination  is  proved  ~ 
by  its  production,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  solicitor  to  the  commission,  or  other 
person  who  was  present  at  the  time,  and  can  speak  to  its  having  been  regularly 
taken.  Parol  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  what  the  bankrupt  said.  Thus  where, 
on  a  prosecution  for  concealment,  the  proceedings  were  put  in,  and  the  paper 
purporting  to  be  the  final  examination  did  not  contain  any  questions  or  answers, 
but  merely  stated  that  the  commissioners,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  answers  of 
the  bankrupt,  adjourned  the  examination  sine  die;  on  its  being  proposed  to  ^ve 
parol  evidence  of  what  had  been  said  before  the  commissioners  by  the  bankrupt, 
Park,  J.,  ruled  that  he  could  receive  no  evidence  of  the  examination  but  the 
writing;  that  the  examination  was  required  by  the  act  (6  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  36,)  to 
be  in  writing,  and  that  the  part  of  the  act  which  related  to  the  examining  by  parol, 
applied  only  to  questions,  which  might  be  put  either  by  parol  or  by  written  inteno- 
gatories.     Walter's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  141. « 

Proof  of  the  concealment,  ^r.]  In  order  to  bring  the  prisoner  within  the 
statute,  it  must  appear  that  there  was  a  criminal  intent  in  his  refusing  to  disdoee 
his  property.  Thus  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  5  Geo.  2,  c.  30, 
for  not  submitting  to  be  examined,  and  truly  disclosing,  &c.,  and  the  evidence 
was,  that  on  the  last  day  of  examination  he  appeared  before  the  commissioners,  and 
was  sworn  and  examined,  but  as  to  certain  parts  of  his  property  refused  to  give  any 
[  *306  ]  answer,  stating  that  this  was  not  done  to  defraud  his  *creditor8,  hut 
under  legal  advice  to  test  the  validity  of  his  commission,  and  the  prisoner  was 
convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  the  conviction  wrong.  Page's 
case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  392  ;»>  1  Brod.  &  B.  308.* 

Where  a  bankrupt  was  indicted  under  the  6  Geo.  4,  for  not  surrendering,  and 
it   appeared  in  evidence  that  he  was   in   custody  under  a  detainer   collusive! J 
lodged,  it  was  urged  for  the  prosecution,  that  though  in  custody,  he  was  bound 
to  give  notice  of  his  situation  to  the  commissioners,  in  order  that  they  might  issue 
their  warrant  to  bring  him  before  them,  or  that  he  ought  to  have  applied  for  a 
habeas  corpus,  to  enable  him  to  appear  before  them,  or  that,  at  all  events,  he 
ought  to  have  applied  to  the  chancellor  to  enlarge  the  time  for  surrender.     But 
Littledale,  J.,  said  that  the  act  was  to  be  construed  favourably  towards  the 
prisoner,  who  was  not  bound  to  make  the  application  contended  for;  and  that  aa 
the  commissioners  had  power  to  issue  their  warrant,  and  by  diligent  search  might 
discover  where  he  was,  the  bankrupt  was  not  bound  to  give  them  notice.     He 
was  also  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  felony,  though  the  detainer 
under  which  he  was  in  custody  was  collusive.    MitchelFs  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  20; 
4  C.  &  P.  251.i 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Cooke  (B.  L.  435,  8th  ed.,)  that  should  the  bankmpt  be 
abroad  at  the  time  of  the  commission  taken  out,  and  not  hear  of  till  the  last  day 
for  his  surrender  is  expired,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  act  should  extend 
to  such  a  case;  and  indeed.  Lord  Hardwicke  expresses  his  opinion,  (1  Yea. 
223,)  that  particular  circumstances  might  amount  to  a  defence  upon  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

'Eng.  C.  C.  277.  t  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxiv.  246.  ^  1  Eng.  C.  C.  892. 
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from  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Erie,  it  would  seem  that  if  a  bank- 
nq)t  has  once  surrendered,  any  subsequent  omission  to  attend  an  adjourned  meeting 
BDot  within  the  act.     Kenrick's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  146. 

The  bankrupt  is  not  guilty  of  a  concealment  until  he  has  passed  his  last 
elimination.  Until  that  time  he  has  a  locus  penitentiae,  and  although  he  may 
fRviously  have  concealed  the  property,  he  may  yet  deliver  it  up  before  the  con- 
dosion  of  his  examination.     Walter's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  133.^ 

U  on  his  examination  the  bankrupt  refer  to  a  document  as  containing  a  full 
md  true  discovery  of  his  estate  and  effects,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to 
podnoe  that  book,  or  to  account  for  its  non-production;  for  otherwise  it  cannot 
he  known  whether  the  effects  have  been  concealed  or  not.  Evani's  case,  1  Moody, 
C.  C.  70,^ 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  concealment  should  have  been  effected  by  the 
bands  of  the  prisoner  himself,  or  that  he  should  be  shown  to  have  been  in  the  actual 
possesion  of  the  goods  concealed,  after  the  issuing  of  the  commission;  it  is  sufficient 
if  another  person,  having  the  possession  of  the  effects  as  the  agent  of  the  prisoner, 
tnd  holding  them  subject  to  his  control,  is  the  instrument  of  the  concealment. 
See  Evani's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  74.™ 

The  evidence  of  the  concealment,  and  of  the  guilty  intent  with  which  the  act  is 
done,  ought  to  be  very  satisfactorily  made  out,  but  in  general  it  is  so  clear  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  on  the  point.  Concealment  of  goods  in  the  houses  of  neighbours 
<ff  of  associates,  or  in  secret  places  in  the  bankrupt's  own  house,  or  sending  them 
tway  in  the  night,  endeavouring  *to  escape  abroad  with  part  of  his  [  *307  ] 
effects,  &c.,  constitute  the  usual  proofs  in  cases  of  this  description.  See  Alison, 
Principles  Or.  Law  of  Scotland,  571. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  court  of  review,  (Sir  J.  Cross,  diss.)  that  a  bankrupt 
▼ho  has  passed  his  last  examination,  may  be  called  upon  to  answer  questions 
touching  the  concealment  of  his  effects.  In  re  Smith,  Mont.  &  B.  203;  2 
Beac  &  Chit.  230 ;  and  see  ex  parte  Heath,  M.  &.  B.  184 ;  2  Deac.  &  Chit.  214. 

I\vo/o/  the  value  of  the  effects.']  Where  the  prosecution  is  on  the  ground  of 
coooeahng  effects,  it  must  be  proved  that  those  effects  were  of  the  value  of  10/. 
And  where  the  value  is  attached  to  all  the  articles  collectively,  as  "  one  table,  six 
chiirs,  and  one  carpet,  of  the  value  of  10/.  and  upwards,'*'  it  is  necessary  to  make 
out  the  offence  as  to  every  one  of  the  articles,  for  the  grand  jury  have  only  ascribed 
the  value  to  all  the  articles  collectively,  Forsyth's  case^  Kuss.  &  Ry.  274;"  2  Russ. 
bj  Grea.  231. 

Proof  of  intent  to  defraud.]  Lastly,  the  prosecutor  must  prove  the  intent  of 
the  bankrupt  to  defraud  his  creditors.  This  will  in  general  appear  from  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case.  Evidence  of  it  may  likewise  be  gathered  from 
the  declarations  of  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Denman,  after  consulting  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  an  indictment,  under  the 
6  Greo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  112,  against  a  bankrupt  for  not  surrendering,  was  bad,  for  not 
Alleging  that  it  was  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors;  the  words  "with  intent 
to  defraud  his  creditors"  applying  to  all  the  offences  comprised  in  the  section. 
HiU's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  168.^ 

A  similar  decision  has  been  come  to  upon  the  present  enactment;  see  R.  v.  Hall, 
tnte,  p.  301. 

»Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxir.  246.  ^  2  Eng.  C.  C.  70.  ■  Id.  74- 
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A  barrator  is  defined  to  be  a  common  mover,  exciter  or  maintainer  of  suits  or 
quarrels  either  in  courts  or  in  the  country,  and  it  is  said  not  to  be  material, 
whether  the  courts  be  of  record  or  not,  or  whether  such  quarrels  relate  to  a  disputed 
title  or  possession,  or  not;  but  that  all  kinds  of  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  the 
spreading  of  false  rumours  and  calumnies,  whereby  discord  and  disquiet,  may  grow 
amongst  neighbours,  are  as  proper  instances  of  barratry  as  the  taking  or  keeping 
possession  of  lands  in  controversy.  But  a  man  is  not  a  barhttor  in  respect  of  any 
number  of  false  actions  brought  by  him  in  his  own  right,  unless,  as  it  seems,  such 
actions  should  be  entirely  groundless,  and  vexatious,  without  any  manner  of  colour. 
Nor  is  an  attorney  a  barrator,  in  respect  of  his  maintaining  his  client  in  a  ground- 
less action,  to  the  commencement  of  which  he  was  in  no  way  privy.  Hawk.  P.  C. 
b.  1,  c.  81,  s.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  184. 

Barratry  is  a  cumulative  ofience,  and  the  party  must  be  charged  as  a  common 
barrator.  It  is,  therefore,  insufficient  to  prove  the  commission  of  one  act  only. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  81,  s.  5.  For  this  reason  the  prosecutor  is  bound,  before 
the  trial,  to  give  the  defendant  a  note  of  the  particular  acts  of  barratry  intended 
to  be  insisted  on,  without  which  the  trial  will  not  be  permitted  to  proceed.  Ibid. 
8.  13.  The  prosecution  will  be  confined  by  these  particulars.  Gkxidard  v.  Smith, 
6  Mod.  262.(1) 

The  punishment  of  this  offence  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  being  held  to 
good  behaviour,  and  in  persons  of  any  profession  relating  to  the  law,  the  further 
punishment  is  added  of  being  disabl^  to  practise  for  ^e  future.  Hawk.  P.  C. 
b.  1,  c.  81,  8.  14;  34  Geo.  3,  c.  1. 

By  the  12  Geo.  1,  c.  29,  s.  4,  made  perpetual  by  the  21  Geo.  2,  c.  3,  if  any 
person  convicted  of  common  barratry  shall  practise  as  an  attorney,  solicitor,  or 
agent,  in  any  suit  or  action  in  England,  the  judge  or  judges  of  the  court  where 
such  suit  or  action  shall  be  brought,  shall,  upon  complaint  or  information,  examine 
the  matter  in  a  summary  way  in  open  court,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  person 
complained  of  has  offended,  shall  cause  such  offender  to  be  transported  for  seven 
yfears.  This  act  was  revived  and  made  perpetual  by  21  Greo.  2,  c.  3,  1  Russ.  by 
Grea.  185(n.) 

(1)  State  T.  Chitty,  1  Bailey,  879.  Commonwealth  v.  Cooper,  15  Mass.  187.  Common- 
wealth T.  Davis,  11  Pick.  484.    1  Bnssell  C.  &  BL  185,  et  seq.  b.  2,  c.  23,  3  Am.  ed. 
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Farmer  law,  and  9  Geo,  4,  c.  31.]  The  offence  of  bigamy  was  originally  only 
d  ecclesiastical  cognizance;  but  was  made  a  felony  by  the  1  Jac.  1,  c.  11.  By 
the  seeond  section  of  that  statute,  it  was  provided  that  the  act  should  not  extend 
to  any  person  or  persons  whose  husband  or  wife  should  be  continually  remaining 
beyond  the  seas,  by  the  space  of  seven  years  together,  or  whose  husband  or  wife 
ihoiild  absent  him  or  herself,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  the  space  of  seven  years 
together,  in  any  parts  within  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  the  one  of  them  not  know- 
ing the  other  of  them  to  be  living  within  that  time.  By  section  8,  it  was  provided, 
that  the  act  should  not  extend  to  any  person  or  persons  that  are,  or  shall  be, 
at  the  time  of  such  marriage  divorced  by  any  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical 
eoorty  or  to  any  person  or  persons  where  the  former  marriage  shall  be  by  sentence 
in  the  eocleaastical  court  declared  to  be  void,  and  of  no  effect,  nor  to  any  person 
or  persons  in  or  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage,  had  or  made  within  age  of 
eonsent. 

By  the  35  Geo.  3,  c.  67,  persons  guilty  of  bigamy  were  made  liable  to  the  same 
panishment  as  persons  convicted  of  fraud  or  petit  larceny. 

By  the  9  Qeo,  4,  c.  81,  (£.)  both  of  the  above  statutes  were  repealed,  and  other 
{inmsions  substituted  in  their  place. 

By  that  statute,  s.  22,  <<  if  any  person  being  married,  shall  marry  any  other 
person  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife,  whether  the  second  marriage 
shall  have  taken  place  in  England  or  elsewhere }  every  such  offender,  and  every 
person  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  such  offender,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof,  '^'shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  [  ^810  ] 
seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
m  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ; 
and  any  such  offence  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  punished 
m  the  county  where  the  offender  shall  be  apprehended,  or  be  in  custody,  as  if  the 
offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  that  county.  Provided  always,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  to  any  second  marriage  contracted  out  of  England  by 
tny  other  than  a  subject  of  his  Majesty ;  or  to  any  person  marrying  a  second  time 
whose  husband  or  wife  shall  have  been  continually  absent  from  such  person  for  the 
ipoce  of  seven  years  then  kst  past^  and  shall  not  have  been  known  by  such  person 
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to  be  liring  within  that  time ;  or  shall  extend  to  any  person  who  at  the  time  of 
such  marriage  shall  have  been  divorced  from  the  bond  of  such  first  marriage,  or  to 
any  person  whose  former  marriage  shall  have  been  declared  void  by  the  sentence 
of  any  court* of  competent  jurisdiction." 

The  Irish  statute,  10  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  26,  is  precisely  similar,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  omitting  the  words,  "  and  every  person  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting 
Buch  oflFender." 

Upon  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  the  prosecutor  must  prove — 1,  the  prisoner's 
first  marriage  ;  2,  the  prisoner's  second  marriage ;  3,  that  his  first  wife  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage ;  and  4,  that  the  second  marriage  took  place 
either  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  tried,  or  that  in  which  he  was  apprehended, 
or  is  in  custody.  (1) 

Proof  of  the  marriages — in  general.']  The  prosecutor  must  prove  the  two  mar- 
riages, that  at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage  the  offender  was  legally  married  to 
another.  The  law  will  not  presume  a  valid  marriage  in  cases  of  bigamy  as  it  will 
in  civil  cases.  Smith  v.  Hiiston,  1  Phillimore,  257 ;  Jacob's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
140,*  stated  post,  285. 

The  repealed  act  of  1  Jac.  1  extended  to  a  marriage  de  facto,  as  voidable  by 
reason  of  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  such  like,  for  it  was  a  marriage  in  law  until  it 
was  avoided :  and,  therefore,  though  neither  marriage  be  de  jure,  yet  they  were 
within  that  act.  3  Inst.  88 ;  R.  v.  Jacobs,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  140.  But  since  the 
5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  54,  ss.  1,  2,  it  would  seem  that  where  a  marriage  now  takes 
place  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  as  such  marriage 
is  wholly  void,  a  second  marriage  will  not  amount  to  the  offence  of  bigamy. 
1  Russ.  by  Grea.  189 ;  see,  however,  R.  v.  Bawm,  infra. 

K  the  first  marriage  (vide  post,  313)  be  void,  an  indictment  for  bigamy  cannot 
be  sustained.  Thus,  if  a  woman  marry  A.,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  A.  marry  B., 
and  after  the  death  of  A.,  and  whilst  B.  is  alive,  marry  C,  she  cannot  be  indicted 
for  bigamy  in  her  marriage  with  C;  because  her  marriage  with  B.  was  a  mere 
nullity.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  693. 

As  to  the  offence  being  committed,  though  the  second  marriage  be  void,  Bawm's 
case  is  an  important  decision.  It  was  there  held,  that  where  a  woman  already 
married,  and  having  a  husband  alive,  married  with  the  widower  of  the  deceased 
sister,  she  is  guilty  of  bigamy,  though  by  the  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  54,  such  a  marriage 
is  declared  to  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  In  deciding 
the  point.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  said,  <<  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  marriage 
[  ^311  ]  was  null  and  '^'void  under  the  act  mentioned  ]  but  that  circumstance  does 
not  in  my  opinion  affect  the  charge  against  the  female  prisoner.  Her  offence  con- 
sisted, not  in  the  contracting  that  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  her  husband, 
would  have  been  a  legal  marriage,  but  in  her  going  through  the  ceremony  of  mar** 
riage,  and  appearing  to  contract  that  which  was  a  legal  and  binding  union,  at  the 
time  when  she  already  had  a  husband  living.  That  single  fact  constitutes  the 
crime,  and  the  proof  of  it,  and  whether  the  union  secondly  contracted,  would  or 
would  not  be  null  and  void,  if  contracted  under  other  circumstances,  is  a  matter 
wholly  immaterial  to  the  inquiry.  K  it  were  otherwise  in  this  case,  the  same 
argument  would  apply  in  all  other  cases ;  for  if  the  second  marriage  be  not  null 


(1)1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  117. 
The  validity  of  a  marriage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  cele* 
brated ;  if  valid  there,  it  is  valid  everywhere.    Phillips  v.  Gregg,  10  Watts,  158. 

>  2  Eng.  C.  C.  140. 
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ttd  Toid,  the  crime  of  bigamy  cannot  be  committed.  I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  of 
tpBMHi  that  Jane  Bawm  committed  bigamy  by  marrying  with  Thomas  Webbe, 
ftoogfa  it  was  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity."  Reg.  v.  Bawm,  1  Cox, 
tCU;  S.  C.  IC.  &K.  144.^ 

Although  it  was  formerly  held  that  the  marriage  of  an  idiot  was  valid,  yet, 
nnding  to  modem  determinations,  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  in  a  lucid 
■teral,  is  void.  1  Bl.  Com.  438,  439 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  216.  And  by  the  15 
6ea.  2,  c.  30,  (see  also  51  Geo.  3,  c.  37),  if  persons  found  lunatics  under  a  com- 
■non,  or  committed  to  the  care  of  trustees  by  any  act  of  parliament,  marry 
kfare  they  are  declared  of  sound  mind  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  majority  of 
mA  trosiees,  the  marriage  shall  be  totally  void. 

It  was  beld,  under  a  former  law,  that  where  the  second  marriage  was  contracted 
■  Ireland,  or  abroad,  it  was  not  bigamy,  on  the  ground  that  that  marriage  which 
alone  constituted  the  offence  was  a  fact  done  in  another  jurisdiction,  and  though 
iaquirable  here  for  some  purposes,  like  all  transitory  acts,  was  not  as  a  crime 
oogniiable  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  692 ;  1  East,  P.  C. 
4^;  1  Russell,  183.  But  now,  by  the  9  G«o.  4,  c.  31,  s.  22,  the  offence  is  the 
■me,  whether  the  second  marriage  shall  take  place  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

The  identity  of  the  parties  named  in  the  indictment  must  be  proved.  Upon  an 
in^ctment  for  bigamy,  it  was  proved  by  a  person  who  was  present  at  the  prisoner's 
HOtmd  marriage,  that  the  woman  was  married  to  him  by  the  name  of  Hannah 
Wilkinson,  the  name  laid  in  the  indictment,  but  there  was  no  other  proof  that  the 
voman  in  question  was  Hannah  Wilkinson.  Parke,  J.,  held  the  proof  to  be  insuf- 
leient,  and  directed  an  acquittal.  He  subsequently  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
&at  he  was  right ;  and  added,  that  to  make  the  evidence  sufficient,  there  should 
biTe  been  proof  that  the  prisoner  «  was  then  and  there  married  to  a  certain  woman 
hjftke  name  o/j  and  who  called  herself  Hannah  Wilkinson,^*  because  the  indictment 
mdertakes  that  a  Hannah  Wilkinson  was  the  person,  whereas,  in  fact,  there  was 
BO  proof  that  she  had  ever  before  gone  by  that  name,  and  if  the  banns  had  been 
poblished  in  a  name  which  was  not  her  otih,  and  which  she  had  never  gone  by,  the 
ouriage  would  be  invalid.     Drake's  case,  1  Lew.  C.  C.  25. 

If  in  a  case  of  bigamy  there  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  Christian-  name  of 
fte  prisoner's  first  wife,  as  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  as  stated  in  the  copy  of  the 
ngister  which  is  produced  to  prove  the  first  marriage,  the  prisoner  must  be 
iflqiutted;  unZe»  that  discrepancy  can  be  explained,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
proof,  unless  it  can  be  shown  *that  the  first  wife  was  known  by  both  [  *312  ] 
uunes.     Reg.  v.  Gooding,  Carr.  &  M,  297.* 

Afler  proof  of  the  first  marriage,  the  second  wife  is  a  competent  witness,  for 
tlien  it  appears  that  the  second  marriage  was  void.  B.  N.  P.  287 ;  1  East,  P.  C. 
469;  ante,  p.  148. 

An  indictment  for  bigamy  need  not  contain  any  other  averment  of  the  subsist- 
of  the  first  marriage  at  the  time  of  the  second,  than  is  involved  in  the  usual 
don,  "  A.  B.,  his  former  wife  being  then  alive."  Murray  v.  the  Queen,  (in 
enor)  1  Cox,  C.  C.  202. 

The  form  and  validity  of  marriages  will  now  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads — ^marriages  in  England — ^marriages  in  Scotland — ^marriages  in  Ireland — 
Birriages  abroad — ^marriages  abroad  in  British  factories — ^marriages  abroad  in 
British  colonies — marriages  abroad  in  houses  of  ambassadors.  (1) 

(1)  In  those  of  the  United  States,  where  there  are  no  marriage  acts,  consent  alone  by 
^  £Dg.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zItU.  144.  •  Id.  zli.  166. 
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Proof  of  the  marriageB — marrtages  in  England.]  The  principal  marriage  acts 
now  in  force  in  England  are  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76,  and  6  and  7  W.  4,  c.  85. 

Where  tl^e  marriage  has  taken  place  in  England,  it  may  be  proved  by  a  person 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  who  can  speak  to  the  identity  of  the  parties, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  evidence  either  of  the  registration  of  the  marriage, 
or  of  any  license,  or  of  any  publication  of  banns.  Alison's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  109.' 
The  usual  evidence  is  a  copy  of  the  register,  with  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  parties. 

By  the  act  for  registering  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England,  6  &  7  Wm. 
4,  c.  86,  s.  85,  every  rector,  &c.,  and  persons  having  the  keeping  of  any  register 
book,  shall  permit,  search,  and  give  certified  copies  of  any  entries  therein.  And 
by  s.  38,  certified  copies  of  entries,  purporting  to  be  sealed  or  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  the  general  register  office,  established  by  the  act,  are  to  be  received  in  evi- 
dence  of  the  birth,  death,  or  marriage  to  which  they  relate,  without  any  further  or 
other  proof  of  such  entries. 

Whether  an  acknowledgment  of  his  marriage  by  the  prisoner  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  against  him  in  a  case  of  bigamy  appears  to  have  been  doubted.    Soma 
of  the  judges  in  Trueman's  case,  (1  East.  P.  C.  471,  post,  p.  317,)  thought  that 
such  acknowledgment  alone  was  sufficient,  and  strong  reasons  were  given  by  them 
in  support  of  that  opinion.     "  With  respect  to  such  evidence,"  says  Mr.  East,  <'it 
may  be  difficult  to  say,  that  it  is  not  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  like  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  other  matter  in  pais,  where  it  is  made  by  a  party  to  his  own 
prejudice.     But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  may,  under  circumstances,  be  entitled 
to  Uttlc  or  no  weight,  for  such  acknowledgments  made  without  consideration  of 
the  consequences,  and  palpably  for  other  purposes  at  the  time,  are  scarcely  deserv- 
ing of  that  name   in  the  sense  in  which  acknowledgments  are  received  as  evi- 
dence, more  especially,  if  made  before  the  second  marriage,  or  upon  occasions  where 
in  truth  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  to  the  party^s  own  prejudice,  nor  so  conceived 
by  him  at  that  time."     1  East,  P.  C.  471.     These  observations  have  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Serj.  Russell.     1  Russell  by  Grea.  217,   218 ;  and   see   Rex  v.  Upton, 
there  cited.     In  a  late  trial  for  bigamy,  the   prisoner's  declarations,  deliberately 
made,  of  a  prior  marriage  in  a  foreign  country,  were  allowed  as  evidence  of  such 
marriage,  without  proving  it  to  have  been  celebrated  according  to  the  law  of  the 
[  *313  ]  country.     In  that  case  Whiteman,  J.,  (after  consulting  Cresswell,  J.,)  *itt 
his  summing  up  told  the  jury,  that  the  question  for  them  was,  whether  they  were 
satisfied  by  the  statements  made  by  the  prisoner  on  the  various  occasions  referred 
to,  that  he  had  been  married  to  Mary  Carlisle  in  America,  and  that  such  marriage 
was  a  valid  one  according  to  the  law  of  that  country.     The  jury  were  to  say, 
whether  as  against  the  prisoner,  it  might  not  be  taken,  on  the  faith  of  his  own 
repeated  declarations,  that  the  marriage  had  been  a  valid  one  according  to  the  law 
in  force  at  New  York.     If  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  it  was  they. should  return  » 
verdict  of  guilty ;  and  his  lordship  pointed  out  to  them,  that  declarations   hastily 
or  lightly  made  were  entitled  to  very  little  weight  in  such  a  case ;  but  what  the 
prisoner  said  deliberately,  and  where  it  was   obviously  his  interest  to  deny  his 
marriage,  if  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  a  valid  one,  was  undoubtedly  evidence  entitled 
to  the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  jury.     Reg.  v.  Newton,  2  Moo.  &  R.  508. 
See  also  Reg.  v.  Simmonsto,  1  C.  &  K.  164.®  (1) 

words  de  prcumti  or  by  words  defuturo^  followed  by  a  cohabitation,  make  a  valid  marriage. 
Milford  T.  Worcester,  7  Mass.  48.  Londonderry  t.  Chester,  2  N.  Hamp.  267,  268.  Chesel- 
dine  t.  Brewer,  1  Har.  &  M*Hen.  162.  Fenton  t.  Reed,  4  Johns.  22.  Benton  v.  Benton, 
1  Day,  HI.     Haate  y.  Sealy,  6  Binn.  405.     Dumarsely  t.  Fishby,  2  Marsh.  870. 

(1)  That  defendant's  coi^ession  is  eridence,  see  Commonweal Ui  t.  Murtagh,  1  Ashmeadi 

'  1  £ng.  C.  C.  109.  •  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zltii  164. 
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The  marrages  of  Jews  and  Qaakers  are  excepted  out  of  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76 ;  and 
Ke  the  6  4  7  Wm.  4,  c.  85,  s.  2  post,  816. 

Where  it  was  proposed  to  prove  a  Jewish  marriage  by  calling  witnesses  who 
foe  present  at  the  ceremony  in  the  synagogue,  it  was  objected  that  such  ceremony 
fas  only  the  ratification  of  a  previous  contract  in  writing,  and  the  contract  was 
Meordingly  produced  and  proved.  Home  v.  Noel,  1  Campb.  61 ;  and  see  Lindo 
■  T.Befisario,  1  Hagg.  225,  247,'  Appx.  p.  9;  Goldsmid  v.  Bromer,  Id.  284 ;«  1 
(     Buss,  by  Orea.  216. 

The  marriages  of  Quakers  must  be  proved  to  have  taken  place  according  to  the 
CBstoms  of  that  sect.    1  Hagg.  Appx.  p.  9,  (n.)     Deane  v.  Thomas,  M.  &  M.  861.^ 

Tlie  cases  in  which  the  validity  of  marriage  in  England  has  been  questioned, 
oa  the  ground  of  a  noncompliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  marriage  act  re- 
meeting  the  publication  of  banns  and  licenses,  will  be  considered  under  separate 
heads. 

Phx>f  that  the  parties  were  not  resident  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
win  not  invalidate  the  marriage,  whether  it  be  by  banns  or  license ;  for  by  the 
Mth  sec.  of  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76,  it  is  enacted,  that  after  the  solemnization  of  any 
marriage,  whether  by  banns  or  license,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  support  of  such 
marriage,  to  give  any  proof  of  the  actual  dwelling  of  the  parties  in  the  parish 
where  the  marriage  was  solemnized  ;  nor  shall  any  evidence  in  either  of  such  cases 
be  received  to  prove  the  contrary.  See  Hind's  case,  Euss.  &  Ry.  258  ;*  Dobin  v. 
Comack,  2  Phill.  104  ;J  Free  v.  Quinn,  Id.  14.* 

Proof  of  the  marriages — marriages  in  England ,  hy  hanns."^  In  what  cases  a 
marriage  shall  be  void,  is  declared  by  the  22d  sec.  of  the  marriage  act,  4  G^o.  4, 
c  76,  which  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  intermarry 
m  any  other  place  than  a  church,  or  such  public  chapel  wherein  banns  may  be 
kwfidly  published,  unless  by  a  special  license,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  inter- 
marry without  a  publication  of  banns,  or  license  from  a  person  or  persons  having 
authority  to  grant  the  same  first  had  and  obtained,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 
tcmsent  to,  or  acquiesce  in  the  solemnization  of  such  marriage,  by  any  person  not 
being  in  holy  orders,  the  marriage  of  such  person  shall  be  null  and  void." 

With  regard  to  the  chapels  in  which  banns  may  be  lawfully  published,  it  is 
enacted,  by  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  92,  s.  2,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  *for  mar-  [  *814  ] 
riages  to  be  in  future  solemnized  in  all  churches  and  chapels  erected  since  the  26 
Geo.  2,  c.  88,  and  consecrated,  in  which  churches  and  chapels  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary and  usual  before  the  passing  of  that  act  (6  Geo.  4,)  to  solemnize  mar- 
riages, and  the  registers  of  such  marriages,  or  copies  thereof,  are  declared  to  be 
eridence.  By  sec.  8,  of  the  marriage  act,  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76,  "  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  incumbent  of  the  church  of  the  parish 
in  which  any  public  chapel,  having  a  chapelry  thereunto  annexed,  may  be  situ- 
ated, or  of  any  chapel  situated  in  an  extra-parochial  place,  signified  to  him  under 
their  hands  and  seals  respectively,  may  authorize,  by  writing  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  the  publication  of  banns,  and  the  solemnization  of  marriages  in  such  chapels 
for  persons  residing  in  such  chapelry  or  extra-parochial  place  respectively  \  and 

272.     Forney  t.  Hallacher,  8  Serg.  &  Rawle,  169.    Cayford's  case,  7  Greenl.  57.    Contra, 
Commonwealth  ▼.  Littlejohn,  15  Mass.  168. 

'1  £ng.  Ecc.  Reps.  ir.  367.  «Id.  422.  i^Eng.  Com.  L.  Beps.  zzii.  888. 

i  1  Eng.  C.  C.  258.  J  Eng.  Eco.  Rep.  L  208.  ^  id.  166. 
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sucli  coDsent^  together  with  such  written  authoritj^  shall  be  re^tered  in  the 
registry  of  the  diocese." 

To  render  a  marriage  without  doe  publication  of  banns  Toid^  it  must  appear  that 
it  was  contracted  with  a  knowledge  by  both  parties  that  no  due  publication  had 
taken  place.  R.  v.  Wroxton,  4  B.  &  Ad.  640.^  And,  therefore,  where  the 
intended  husband  procured  the  banns  to  be  published  in  a  Christian  and  surname 
which  the  woman  had  never  borne,  but  she  did  not  know  that  fact  until  after  the 
solemnization  of  the  marriage,  it  was  held  to  be  a  valid  marriage.  Id. ;  and  see 
Wiltshire  v.  Prince,  3  Hagg.  Ecc.  R.  332." 

If  the  prisoner  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the  banns  of  the  second 
marriage  to  be  published  in  a  wrong  name,  he  will  not  be  allowed,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  bigamy,  to  take  advantage  of  that  objection  to  invalidate  such  second 
marriage.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  marrying  Anna  T.,  his  former  wife 
being  alive.  The  second  marriage  was  by  banns,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
wrote  the  note  for  the  publication  of  the  banns,  in  which  the  wife  was  called  Anna, 
and  that  she  was  married  by  that  name,  but  that  her  real  name  was  Susannah. 
On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  unanimously,  that  the  second  marriage  was 
8u£Eicient  to  constitute  the  offence,  and  that  after  having  called  the  woman  Anna 
in  the  note,  it  did  not  lie  in  his  mouth  to  say  that  she  was  not  as  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Anna,  as  by  that  of  Susannah,  or  that  she  was  not  rightly  called  by 
the  name  of  Anna  in  the  indictment  Edward's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  283;*  1 
Russell  by  Grea.  209. 

'  This  principle  was  carried  still  further  in  a  late  case  before  Mr.  Baron 
Gumcy.  The  second  wife,  who  gave  evidence  on  the  trial,  stated  that  she  was 
married  to  the  prisoner  by  the  name  of  Eliza  Thick,  but  that  her  real  name  was 
Eliza  Browne,  that  she  had  never  gone  by  the  name  of  Thick,  but  had  assumed 
it  when  the  banns  were  published,  in  order  that  her  neighbours  might  not  know 
that  she  was  the  person  intended.  It  being  objected,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner 
that  this  was  not  a  valid  marriage,  Gumey,  B.,  said,  <<that  applies  only  to  the  first 
marriage,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  parties  cannot  be  allowed  to  evade  the 
punishment  for  the  offence  by  contracting  an  invalid  marriage.''  Penson's  case, 
5  C.  &  P.  412.^  In  another  case,  where  the  prisoner  contracted  the  second 
marriage  in  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother,  and  the  woman  he  married  had  also 
made  use  of  her  mother's  maiden  name,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  a 
[  *315  ]  reference  to  the  judges,  that  the  prisoner  had  been  rightly  convicted  *oii 
this  evidence.  Palmer's  case,  coram  Bayley,  J.  Durham,  1827,  1  Deacon's  Dig. 
C.  L.  147. 

The  following  rules  laid  down  by  Lord  Tenterden,  in  a  case  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  former  marriage  act,  26  Geo.  2,  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  marriages 
celebrated  by  banns,  must  be  taken  subject  to  the  limitation  established  in  R.  v. 
Wroxton,  4  B.  &  Ad.  640,^  ante,  p.  314.  If  there  be  a  total  variation  in  a  name 
or  names,  that  is  if  the  banns  are  published  in  a  name  or  names  totally  different 
from  those  which  the  parties  or  one  of  them  ever  used,  or  by  which  they  were  ever 
known,  a  marriage  in  pursuance  of  that  publication  is  invalid,  and  it  u  immaterial 
whether  the  misdescription  has  arisen  from  accident  or  design,  or  whether  such 
design  be  fraudulent  or  not.  (But  now  see  R.  v.  Wroxton,  supra.)  But  secondly, 
if  there  be  a  partial  variation  of  name  only,  as  the  altertion  of  a  letter  or  letters, 
or  the  addition  or  suppression  of  one  Christian  name,  or  the  names  have  been  such 
as  the  parties  have  used  and  been  known  by,  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  in 

1  Eng.  Com.  L.  Reps.  xxiv.  131.         "  Eng.  Ecc.  Reps.  v.  180.         ■  1  Eng.  C.  C.  288, 
•  Eng.  Com.  L.  Reps.  xxiv.  886.  p  Id.  xxiv.  181. 
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sadi  cases  the  publication  may  or  may  not  be  void;  the  supposed  misdescription 
BUij  be  exphiined^  and  it  becomes  a  most  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  whether 
it  WIS  consistent  with  honesty  of  purpose^  or  arose  from  a  fraudulent  intention. 
It  b  in  this  class  of  cases  only  that  it  is  material  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of 
ptfties.  R.  y.  Tibshelf,  1  B.  &  Ad.  195.^  A  person  whose  name  was  Abraham 
LangUy  was  married  by  banns  by  the  name  of  George  Smith;  he  had  been  known 
m  the  parish  where  he  resided,  and  was  married  by  the  latter  name  only;  the 
eoort  of  King's  Bench  held  that  this  was  a  valid  marriage  under  the  26  Geo.  2. 
R.  V.  Billingshurst,  3  M.  &  S.  250.  The  distinction  between  a  name  assumed  for 
other  purposes,  and  a  name  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  practising  a  fraud  upon 
the  marriage  laws,  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  following  case.  A  man  who 
hftd  deserted  from  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  assumed  another 
mme.  After  a.  residence  of  sixteen  weeks  in  the  parish  he  was  married  by 
license  in  his  assumed  name,  by  which  only  he  was  known  in  the  place  where 
he  resided.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  <<K  this  name  had  been  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  fraud,  in  order  to  enable  the  party  to  contract  marriage,  and  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  party  to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married,  that  would  have  been, 
t  fraud  on  the  marriage  act,  and  the  rights  of  marriage,  and  the  court  would  not 
have  given  effect  to  any  such  corrupt  purpose.  But  where  a  name  has  been  pre- 
viously assumed,  so  as  to  become  the  name  which  the  party  has  acquired  bj 
reputation,  that  is,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  the  party's  real  name.''  The 
marriage  was  accordingly  held  valid  within  the  26  Geo.  2.  B.  v.  Burton-upon-i 
Trmi,  3  M.  &  S.  537. 

But  where  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in  a  wrong  name  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  a  fraud  upon  the  marriage  laws,  it  is  void ;  though,  as  it  has  been  shown, 
it  would  not  be  so  considered  with  regard  to  the  second  marriage  upon  a  prosecution 
for  bigamy,  as  against  the  party  guilty  of  the  fraud.  Ante,  p.  314.  Where  the 
lanns  are  published  in  the  name  of  William^  the  real  name  being  William  Peter^ 
and  the  party  being  known  by  the  name  of  Peter,  and  the  suppression  was  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  clandestine  marriage  with  a  minor,  without  consent,  the 
marriage  was  declared  null  and  void.  Pouget  v.  Tomkins,  1  Phillimore,  449.' 
See  also  Fellowes  V.  Stewart,  *2  Phillimore,  257;"  Middlecroft  v.  Gregory,  [*316] 
Id.  365.^  So  where  the  wife  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  personated  another  woman, 
in  whose  name  banns  had  been  previously  published  for  an  intended  marriage  with 
the  husband.     Stayte  v.  Farquarson,  2  Add.  282."^ 

Proof  of  the  marriagea — marriages  in  England — hy  license — minorsJ\  Under 
tiie  former  marriage  act,  26  Geo.  2,  it  was  held,  that  if  the  marriage  was  by 
license,  and  the  prisoner  proved  that  he  was  a  minor  at  the  time,  it  lay  on  the 
prosecutor  to  show  that  the  consent  required  by  the  11th  section  of  the  above  act 
had  been  obtained,  or  that  otherwise  the  marriage  was  void.  Butler's  case,  Buss. 
k  By.  61;^  Morton's  case,  Id.  19,  (n.);^  James's  case.  Id.  17;*  Smith  v.  Huson, 
1  Phillimore,  287.^  The  law  on  this  point  has  been  altered  by  the  marriage  acl^ 
4  G^.  4,  c.  76,  s.  14,  which  merely  requires  consent,  and  has  no  words  making 
marriages  solemnized  without  such  consent  void.  The  statute  therefore  is  regarded 
as  directory  only,  and  a  marriage  by  a  minor  without  the  consent  of  his  father  then 
living,  has  been  held  valid.  B.  v.  Birmingham,  8  B.  &  C.  29 ;'  2  Man.  &  By. 
230.  So  in  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  8  Geo.  4,  c.  75,  (by  which  certain 
parts  of  the  26  Geo.  2,  relating  to  consent  of  parents,  &c.  were  repealed)  receiving 
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&c.,  the  clothes,  they  might  consider  whether  a  person  who  intends  the  end,  does 
not  also  intend  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  The  jury  foond  the 
[  ^299  1  prisoner  guilty,  but  upon  a  case  reserved,  a  majority  ^of  the  judges  were 
of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.  They  thought,  that  in  order  to  bring  a 
case  within  the  statute,  the  primary  intention  ought  to  be  the  tearing,  spoiling, 
cutting,  &c.,  of  the  clothes;  whereas  in  this  case,  the  primary  intention  of  the 
prisoner  appeared  to  have  been  the  wounding  of  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix. 
Williams's  case,  1  Leach,  533;  1  East,  P.  C.  424.  It  may  be  doubted  whetha 
the  opinion  of  Buller,  J.,  in  this  case  was  not  better  founded  than  that  of  the 
judges.  It  appears  to  be  supported  by  Cox's  case,  Euss.  &  Ry.  362,*  and  Gillow*! 
case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  85,^  stated  post  The  decision  of  the  judges,  indeed,  iti 
Williams's  case,  proceeded  principally  on  another  point 

Assault  hy  workmen.'^  By  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  129,  (E.)  s.  3,  <<if  any  person  shall] 
by  violence  to  the  person  or  property,  or  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  by  molesting 
or  in  any  way  obstructing  another,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  journeyman^ 
manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person,  hired  or  employed  in  any  manufacture, 
trade,  or  business,  to  depart  from  his  hiring,  employment  or  work,  or  to  return  hk 
work  before  the  same  shall  be  "finished,  or  prevent,  or  endeavour  to  prevent  anj 
journeyman,  manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person,  not  being  hired  or  employed, 
from  hiring  himself  to,  or  accepting  work  or  employment  from,  any  person  oi 
persons;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  use  or  employ  violence  to  the  person  oi 
property  of  another,  or  threats  or  intimidation,  or  shall  molest  or  in  any  wij 
obstruct  another,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  inducing  such  person  to  belong  to  aoj 
club  or  association,  or  to  contribute  to  any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penal^ 
on  account  of  not  belonging  to  any  club  or  association,  or  not  having  contributed] 
or  refiised  to  contribute  to  any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty;  a 
on  account  of  not  having  complied,  or  refused  to  comply,  with  any  rules,  ordem 
or  regulations,  made  to  obtain  an  advance  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  lessei 
or  alter  the  hours  of  working,  or  to  decrease  or  alter  the  quantity  of  work,  a 
regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  or  th 
management  thereof;  or  if  any  person  shall,  by  violence  to  the  person  or  proper!] 
of  another,  or  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any  way  obstructini 
another,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  manufacturer  or  person  carrying  on  tndi 
or  business,  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  mode  of  carrying  on  or  conducting  soel 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  his  apprentices,  or  th 
number  or  description  of  his  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants;  every  one  m 
offending,  or  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  therein,  shall  be  imprisoned  only,  a 
imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  calendu 
months." 

The  Irish  statute  law  corresponding  with  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  ss.  25,  24,  and  tin 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  129,  s.  3,  is  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  ss.  31,  30,  28.  The  Irish  statali 
moreover  enacts,  in  s.  29,  that  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  assanll 
beat,  or  wound,  any  person,  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  of,  or  thereby  inflict  aiq 
grievous  bodily  harm,  upon  such  person,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  sevei 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  ezceediii| 
three  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped 
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By  the  5  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  the  concealing  or  embezzling  of  his  effects,  to  the  value 

of  20/.  by  a  bankrupt,  was  made  a  capital  felony;  but  the  punishment  was  changed 

to  tnnsportation  for  life  by  the  1  Geo.  4,  c.  115,  s.  1.     By  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  16, 

the  sum  was  reduced  to  lOZ. ;  and  now  by  the  32d  sec.  of  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  122, 

(E.)  (which  in  its  2d  section  enacts,  <<  that  all  laws,  statutes,  and  usages,  shall  be, 

aad  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  inconsistent  or  at 

nrianoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  provided  always  that  the  same  shall 

eontinue  in  force  in  all  other  respects  whatsoever");  <<if  any  person,  adjudged 

binkraptj  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  shall  not,  upon  the  day  limited  for 

the  surrender  of  such  bankrupt,  and  before  three  of  the  clock  of  such  day,  or  at 

the  hour  and  upon  the  day  allowed  him  for  finishing  his  examination,  after  notice 

tliereof  in  writing,  to  be  left  at  the  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode  or  of 

huniiesa  of  such  person,  or  personal  notice,  in  case  such  person  be  then  in  prison, 

ind  notice  given  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  issuing  of  the  fiat,  and  of  the  sittings 

of  the  court  authorized  to  act  in  the  .prosecution  of  the  fiat  against  him,  surrender 

kimself  to  such  court,  and  sign  or  subscribe  such  surrender,  and  submit  to  be 

examined  before  such  court  from  time  to  time  upon  oath ;  or  if  any  such  bankrupt, 

&e.,  upon  such  examination,  shall  not  discover  all  his  real  and  personal  estate,  and 

liow,  and  to  whom,  upon  what  consideration,  and  when  he  disposed  of,  assigned,  or 

tnuusferred  any  of  such  estate,  and  all  books,  papers,  and  writing  relating  thereunto 

(except  such  part  as  shall  have  been  really  and  bond  fide  before  sold  and  disposed 

of  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  or  laid  out  in  the  ordinary  expense  of  his  family;)  or 

if  any  such  bankrupt  shall  not  upon  such  examination  deliver  up  to  the  said  court 

iU  sooh  part  of  such  estate,  and  all  books,  papers,  and  writings  relating  thereunto, 

as  shall  be  in  his  possession,  custody,  or  power  (except  the  necessary  wearing 

apparel  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  children) ;  or  if  any  such  bankrupt  shail  remove, 

eonoeal,  or  embezzle  any  part  of  such  estate,  to  the  value  of  *ten  pounds  [  ^301 1 

or  upwards,  or  any  books  of  accounts,  papers,  or  writings,  relating  thereunto;  wttn 

fiUeni  to  defraud  his  creditors;  every  such  bankrupt  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of 

bAoaj,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  such  term  not  less  than 

Kven  jearSy  as  the  court  before  which  he  shidl  be  convicted  shall  adjudge,  or 

shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  any  oommon 
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the  royal  assent,  and  the  time  when  it  began  to  operate,  a  marriage  by  license 
solemnized  without  consent,  was  held  valid.     R.  v.  Waolly,  1  Moo.  C.  G.  163.* 

By  the  Q  kl  Wm.  4,  c.  85,  s.  10,  the  like  consent  shall  be  required  to  any 
marriage  in  England  solemnized  by  license,  as  would  have  been  required  by  law  to 
marriages  solemnized  by  license,  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  act;  and 
every  person  whose  consent  to  a  marriage  by  license,  is  required  by  law,  is  thereby 
authorized  to  forbid  the  issue  of  the  superintendent  registrar's  certificate,  whether 
the  marriage  is  intended  to  be  by  license  or  without  license. 

But  by  s.  25,  after  the  solemnization  of  any  marriage,  it  shall  not  be  necessary, 
in  support  of  such  marriage,  to  give  proof  of  the  consent  of  any  person  whose 
consent  thereunto  is  required  by  law. 

Marriage9  under  the  Q  &  7  Wm,  4,  c.  85.]  By  this  statute' persons  maybe 
married,  either  by  license  or  without  license,  in  places  of  worship  to  be  duly  registered 
under  the  act  for  solemnizing  marriages  therein,  or  before  the  superintendent  registrar, 
on  giving  such  notice  and  obtaining  such  certificate  from  him  as  therein  specified. 

By  sec.  42,  marriages  are  declared  void  if  unduly  solemnized  with  the  knowledge 
of  both  parties. 

By  sec.  2  of  this  act,  the  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quakers,  and  persons  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  may  continue  to  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  according  to  their 
respective  usages;  and  every  such  marriage  is  declared  valid,  provided  that  the 
parties  to  such  marriage  be  both  of  the  said  society,  or  both  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion;  provided  also,  that  notice  to  the  registrar  shall  have  been  given, 
and  the  registrar's  certificate  shall  have  issued  as  after  provided. 

Proof  of  the  marriages — marriages  in  Scotland."]     A  marriage  in  ScotlaiMl, 
irregular  by  the  Scotch  law,  subjecting  the  parties  to  censure  there,  is  yet  regarded 
[  *317  ]  as  a  valid  marriage,  according  to  the  laws  of  *England.     In  Trueman's 
case  the  following  was  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  a  Scotch  marriage.    A 
witness  proved  that  he  knew  the  prisoner;  that  Mary  Russell,  his  first  wife,  was 
still  alive;  that  the  prisoner  acknowledged  he  had  been  married  to  her  in  Scotlandi 
and  once  showed  the  witness  a  paper  which  he  said  was  a  certificate  of  marriage. 
The  prisoner  not  producing  this  paper  according  to  notice,  a  copy  of  it  was  proved 
with  the  prisoner's  acknowledgment  of  his  own  handwriting  to  the  original.    The 
writing  in  question  purported  to  be  a  proceeding  before  a  court  in  Scotland,  reciting 
an  act  of  Car.  2,  pari.  1,  sess.  1,  c.  34,  respecting  marrying  in  a  clandestine  and 
disorderly  manner,  and  continued  thus,  "  Nevertheless,  true  it  is,  I.  T.  and  M.  H 
were  married  within  the  three  months  last  past,  by  some  person  not  authorized  by 
the  kirk,  and  without  proclamation,  of  banns,  and  therefore  should  be  fined  in  the 
terms  of  the  act  to  deter  others  frgm  committing  the  like."     It  then  stated  a  personal 
warning  against  the  defendants,  and  was  signed  <^  Jno.  Truman  and  Mary  Russell,'' 
and  indorsed  by  two  witnesses.     There  was  then  an  adjudication  of  the  fine.     Upon 
this  evidence,  together  with  due  proof  of  the  second  marriage,  the  prisoner  was 
convicted,  and  a  question  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  whether  the 
first  marriage  was  legally  proved.     All  the  judges  present  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  legally  proved.     It  was  observed  by  two  of  their  lordships  that  tiie  case  did 
not  rest  upon  cohabitation  and  bare  acknowledgment,  for  the  defendant  had  backed 
his  assertion  by  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  proceeding  against  him  for  having 
improperly  contracted  the  first  marriage.     But  some  thought  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment alone  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  that  the  paper  produced  in  evidence  was 
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The  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  113,  and  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  39,  were  passed  to  confirm 
narriages  by  Protestant  and  other  dissenting  ministers. 

Marriages  in  Ireland  are  now  regulated  by  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  81,  an  act  for 
marriages  in  Ireland,  and  for  registering  such  marriages.     That  statute  (which 
WM  passed  in  consequence  of  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Millis,  10  C.  &  F.  534,  in 
vkich  the  question  was,  as  to  the  validity  of  a  present  contract  of  marriage  per- 
fcrmed  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,)  is  similar  to  the  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  85,  (ante, 
p.  316)  which  relates  to  England.     It  specially  provides  for  marriages  in  Ireland 
Ictween  parties,  one  or  both  of  whom  are  Presbyterians,  permitting  such  marriages 
to  be  solemnized  ija  certified  meeting-houses.    It  allows  the  celebration  of  marriage, 
under  certain  forms   and   regulations,  to   take  *place  in   registered     [  *320  ] 
kiildings,  and  before  the  registrar  at  his  office.     By  s.  3,  however,  it  is  enacted, 
"that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  afiect  any  marriages  by  any  Roman 
Cttholic  priest  which  may  now  be  lawfully  celebrated,  nor  extend  to  the  regis- 
tration of  any  Koman  Catholic  chapel,  but  such  marriages  may  continue  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  restrictions, 
•8  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed."    By  ss.  45,  46,  47,  persons  unduly  solemnizing 
Butfriage,  and  registrars  unduly  issuing  certificates  of  marriage  in  Ireland,  are 
Glared  guilty  of  felony. 

Proof  of  the  marriages — marriages  abroad.']  The  general  principle  with 
Regard  to  marriages  contracted  in  a  foreign  country  is,  that  between  persons  sui 
juris,  marriage  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated.  K 
YJid  there,  it  is  valid  everywhere.  It  has  a  legal  ubiquity  of  obligation.  If 
inTalid  there,  it  is  equally  invalid  everywhere.  Story  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws, 
104 ;  citing  Story  v.  Story,  2  Phill.  Ecc.  Rep.  332  ;•  Herbert  v.  Herbert,  3  Phill. 
Eee.  Rep.  58 ;'  Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  Rep.  54 ;«  Ruding  v. 
Smith,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  Rep.  390,  391  ;**  Scrimshire  v.  Scrimshire,  2  Hagg.  Cons. 
Rep.  395;*^Ilderton  v.  Hderton,  2  H.  Bl.  145;  Middleton  v.  Sauverin,  2  Hagg. 
4S7;i  Lacon  v.  Higgins,  3  Stark,  N.  P.  C.  178;*  2  Kent  Com.  Lect.  26,  p.  91, 
(2d  ed.);  2  Kaimson  Eq.  b.  3,  c.  8,  s.  1.(1)  The  most  prominent,  if  not  the  only 
CKoeptions  to  this  rule,  are  those  relating  to  polygamy  and  incest ;  those  positively 
prohibited  by  the  public  law  of  a  country  from  motives  of  policy,  and  those 
eekbrated  in  foreign  countries  by  subjects  entitling  themselves  by  special  circum- 
Btanoes  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  Story  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws,  104. 

The  first  exception  to  the  general  rule  mentioned  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  is  that 
relating  to  polygamy  and  incest.  (2)  These  Christianity  is  understood  to  prohibit, 
lad  no  Christian  country,  therefore,  would  recognize  polygamy,  or  an  incestuous 
mairiage.  But  with  regsurd  to  the  latter,  he  takes  a  distinction  between  marriages 
ineestnous  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  such  as  are  incestuous  by  the  positive  code  of 
a  state;  and  upon  this  point,  he  cites  a  judgment  of  one  of  the  American  courts: 
"  If,"  says  the  court,  "  a  foreign  state  allows  of  marriages  incestuous  by  the  law  of 
nature,  sa  between  parent  and  child,  such  marriage  would  not  be  allowed  to  have 
inj  Talidity  here;  but  marriages  not  naturally  imlawful,  but  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  one  state  and  not  of  another,  if  celebrated  where  they  are  not  prohibited, 


(1)  Dnmarsely  ▼.  Fuhby,  8  Marsh.  869.    Medway  t.  Needham,  16  Mass.  167. 

(2)  Sneed  v.  Ewhig,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  447. 

•Eng.  Eocl.  Rep.  L  274.        'Id.  863.        f  Id.  it.  486.        >»  Id.  560.        » Id.  662. 
J  Id.  682.  k  £2ig.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xW.  176,  d. 
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would  be  held  valid  in  a  state  where  they  are  not  allowed/'  Greenwood  t. 
Curtis,  6  Mass.  Rep.  378.  <<  Indeed/'  continues  Mr.  Justice  Story,  <<in  the 
diversity  of  religious  opinions  in  Christian  countries,  a  large  space  must  be  allowed 
for  interpretation  as  to  religious  duties,  rights  and  solemnities.  In  the  Catholio 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  there  are  many  prohibitions  of  marriage  which 
are  connected  with  religious  establishments  and  canons,  and  in  most  countries 
there  are  positive  or  customary  prohibitions  which  involve  peculiarities  of  religious 
opinion  or  conscientious  doubt.  It  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  hold  all  mar. 
riages  celebrated  elsewhere  void,  where  not  in  scrupulous  accordance  with  local 
institutions."     Story  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  107. 

In  England,  however,  incestuous  marriages  are  not  void,  Ibut  only  voidable 
[  '''321  ]  '''during  the  lives ;  and  if  not  so  avoided,  are  to  all  intents  vaUd.  1  Bl 
Comm.  434. 

With  regard  to  the  second  exception,  the  prohibitions  depending  upon  positiye 
law,  they  apply  only  in  strictness  to  the  subjects  of  a  country.  Story,  108.  An 
illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  civil  code  of  France,  which  annuls  (art 
174,)  marriages  by  IVenchmen  in  foreign  countries,  who  are  under  incapacitj 
by  the  laws  of  France.     Ibid.  ^ 

The  third  exception  arises  in  cases  of  moral  necessity,  and  has  been  applied  to 
persons  residing  in  factories,  in  conquered  places,  and  in  desert  or  barbarous  coun- 
tries, or  in  countries  of  an  opposite  religion,  who  are  permitted  to  contract  mar- 
riage there  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  In  short,  wherever  there 
is  a  local  necessity,  from  the  absence  of  laws,  or  the  presence  of  prohibitions  (V 
obstructions  not  binding  upon  other  countries,  or  from  peculiarities  of  religioos 
opinion  and  conscientious  scruple,  or  from  circumstances  of  exemption  from  local 
jurisdiction,  marriages  will  be  allowed  to  be  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the 
native  domicil.  Ibid.,  citing  Kuding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  R.  371.  384,  385, 
886  ;i  Lautour  v.  Teesdale,  8  Taunt.  830 ;"»  2  Marsh,  243 ;  R.  v.  Inhabitants  rf 
Brampton,  10  East,  282. 

It  has  recently  been  established  in  the  Queen  v.  Millis,  10  C.  &  F.  534,  that 
by  the  common  law  of  England  a  marriage  between  British  subjects,  although 
celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  church,  is  void,  unless  solemnised 
in  the  presence  of  a  minister  of  that  church ;  and,  in  accordance  with  that  decifflon, 
it  has  been  held  that  where  A.  and  B.,  both  being  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  were  married  at  the  consulate  office  at  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  by  an  American 
missionary,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  such  marriage  tras 
invalid.     Catherwood  v.  Caslon,  13  M.  &  W.  261. 

Although  it  is  an  established  rule  that  a  foreign  marriage,  valid  acording  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  celebrated,  is  good  every  where  else,  yet  it  has  not  been 
e  converso  established  that  marriages  of  British  subjects,  not  good  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  celebrated,  are  universally  and  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances to  be  regarded  as  invalid  in  England.  It  is  certainly  the  safest  course  to 
be  married  according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  for  then  no  question  oan  be  raised; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  legal  or  religious  difficulties,  the  law  of 
this  country  does  not  say  that  its  subjects  shall  not  marry  abroad.  Per  Lord 
Stowell,  Ruding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  Rep.  371.* 

In  proving  a  marriage  abroad,  it  must  appear  that  the  ceremony  performed  was 
the  marriage  ceremony  according  to  the  foreign  law.  Thus  where,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  bigamy,  before  the  26  Geo.  2,  it  appeared  that  the  first  marriage,  which 
was  with  a  Roman  Catholic  woman  in  England,  was  performed  by  a  catholio  priest 

1  Eng.  EccL  Rep.  It.  660.        »£ng.  C.  L.  Beps.  It.  299.        *  Eng.  Eocl.  Rep.  It.  560. 
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of  die  cburch  of  EDgland,  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 

the  witness  not  understanding,  could  not  swear  even  that 

to  the  church  of  llome  was  read,  the  defendant  was  directed 

J,  0.  B.,  1  East,  P.  C.  469. 

which  has  taken  place  abroad,  evidence  must  be  given  of 

atate,  in  order  to  show  ita  validity.     For  this  purpose,  & 

laws  of  the  country  should  be  *ca!led.     Lindo  v,  [  *322  ] 

"■"  Middleton  v.  Janvers,  2  Hagg.  441  .p     But  see  HorforJ 

Where  evidence  of  the  law  of  Scotland  was  required, 

witness,  who  was  a  tobacconist,  waa  rejected.     Anon,   cited 

s  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  proving  foreign  laws 
The  rule,  as  at  present  understood,  appears  to  be,  that  the 
foreign  state  must  be  proved  by  a  copy  duly  authenticated. 
iampb.  1G6.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  authenticating  it,  the 
I  occnrred.  In  order  lo  prove  the  law  of  France  respecting 
'i  vice-consul  was  called,  who  produced  a  copy  of  the  C'iiig. 
stated,  contained  the  customary  and  written  laws  of  France, 
nndcr  the  authority  of  the  French  government.  Sir  Thomas 
How.  St.  Tr.  514,  was  referred  to  as  an  authorily  in  favour  of 
idenco,  but  it  appears  that  there  the  evidence  was  received  by 
Tr.  404.  Abbott,  J.,  said  that  the  general  rule  certainly  was, 
ftw  of  a  foreign  country  must  be  proved  by  an  examined  copy, 
acted  on  in  an  EngUsh  court,  but  according  to  his  recollection, 
the  subject  of  the  law  of  Spain  were  referred  to  and  acted  on  in 
..  Picton's  ease,  as  evidence  of  the  law  of  that  country,  and  thero- 
A  on  that  authority,  and  receive  the  evidence.  Lacou  v.  Eiggins, 
~.  C.  38;'  8  Stark.  178.'  The  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Sussex 
I,  held  that  a  witness  to  foreign  law  must  be  a  person  jyeritut 
virtule pro/etiianit.  A  Koman  Catholic  bishop,  holding  in  this 
1  of  coadjutor  to  a  vicar  apostolic,  and,  as  such,  authorized  to 
g  oat  of  marriages  affected  by  the  law  of  Rome,  was  therefore 
hie  office  to  be  a  witness  admisHiblc  to  prove  the  law  of  Rome  as 
nme  case  it  was  held,  that  a  professional  or  official  witness 
■  to  foreign  law,  may  refer  to  foreign  hw  books  to  refresh  his 
t  or  confirm  his  opinions,  but  the  law  itself  must  be  taken 
1  C.  &  K.  751.' 
b  regard  to  the  proof  of  foreign  laws  in  the  United  Slates  is  as 
"  a  of  authenticating  foreign  laws  there,  are  by  an  exempli- 
i  great  seal  of  state ;  or  by  a  copy  proved  to  be  a  true  copy ;  or 
of  an  officer  authorized  by  law,  which  certificate  itself  must  be 
.  Bnt  foreign  unwritten  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  may  be 
1  most  ordinarily  be  proved,  by  parol  evidence.  The  usual 
I  nch  proof  by  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  infltructed 
oath ;  sometimes,  however,  certificates  of  persons  in  high  authority 
i  u  evidence.     Story  on  the  Canfliut  of  Laws,  530. 

'.arriagt)  ahi-oail  in  Brithh  faetorirs.'\     On  the  subject 
ling  marriages  in  British  factories  abroad,  Lord  Stowcll  hus 
It.  8<17.         f  IJ-  0S2.         1 1d.  QTS.  '  Kog.  C.  L.  Kept.  itI.  426. 
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made  the  following  obBerrations.     <<  Wbit  jb  the  law  of  marriage  in  all  foreign 
estahlishmentS;  settled  in  countries  professing  a  religion  essentially  different  ?    It 
the  English  factories  at  Lishom,  Leghorn,  Oporto,  Cadiz,  and  in  the  ftctories  is 
[  *323  ]  the  East,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  others,  in  all  of  which  (some  of  these  ^estab- 
Hshments  existing  nnder  authority,  hy  treaties,  and  others  under  indulgence  and 
toleration,)  marriages  are  regulated  hy  the  law  of  the  original  country  to  which 
they  are  still  considered  to  belong.     An  English  resident  at  Si.  Petersburg  does 
not  look  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  but  to  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of 
England,  when  he  contracts  a  marriage  with  an  Englishman.     Nobody  can  sap- 
pose  that,  whilst  the  Mogul  empire  existed,  an  Englishwoman  was  bound  to  consslt 
the  Koran  for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage.     Even  where  no  foreign  connexion 
can  be  ascribed,  a  respect  is  shown  to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  a  distinct  people. 
The  validity  of  a  Greek  marriage,  in  the  exfensive  dominions  of  Turkey,  is  left  to 
depend,  I  presume^  upon  their  0¥m  canons,  without  any  reference  to  Mahomedaa 
ceremonies.     There  is  a  jtu  gentium  in  this  matter,  an  amity,  which  treats  with 
toleration,  the  opinions  and  usages  of  a  distinct  people  in  their  transactions  of  nutf- 
riage.     It  may  be  difficult  to  say,  d  priori,  how  far  the  general  law  should  circum- 
scribe its  own  authority  in  this  matter ;  but  practice  has  established  the  principle 
in  several  instances,  and  where  the  practice  is  admitted,  it  is  entitled  to  aooeptanoe 
and  respect.     It  has  sanctioned  the  marriages  of  foreign  subjects  in  the  houses  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign  country  to  which  they  belong.     (See  Portrds  t. 
Tondear,  1  Hagg.  Cons.  Hep.  136,*  and  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  91,  s.  2.)     I  am  notawin 
of  any  judicial  determination  on  this  point,  but  the  reputation  which  the  Taliditj  of 
such  marriages  has  acquired,  makes  such  a  recognition  by  no  means  improbabki  if 
such  a  question  were  brought  to  judgment."     Ending  v.  Smithy  2  Hagg.  CcNUi 
Rep.  371.^ 

The  validity  of  marriages  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  any  British  &ctory  abroidy 
or  in  the  house  of  any  British  subject  residing  at  such  &ctoryi  is  recogniied  by  the 
statute  4  Geo.  4,  c.  91,  s.  2,  (stated  post,  324.) 

Proof  of  the  marriagei — marriages  in  British  colonies,'^  What  form  of  celebit- 
tion.will  confer  validity  on  a  marriage  in  a  British  colony,  must  depend  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  question  came  before  Lord  StoweU,  in  ft 
case  in  which  the  validity  of  swsh  marriage,  celebrated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
between  English  subjects,  by  a  chaplain  of  the  British  forces,  then  occupying  ^t 
settlement  under  a  capitulation  recently  made,  was  brought  before  him  for  hii 
decision.  After  some  observations  (which  have  already  b^n  cited,  ante,  p.  320,) 
he  held  the  marriage  valid,  on  the  ground  of  the  distinct  British  character  of  the 
parties,  on  their  independence  of  the  Dutch  law,  on  their  own  British  transactioDBi 
on  the  insuperable  obstacles  of  obtaining  any  marriage  conformable  to  the  Batch 
law,  on  the  countenance  given  by  British  authority  and  British  administration  to 
this  transaction,  and  on  the  whole  country  being  under  British  dominion.  Buding 
V.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  Rep.  371  ;^  Story  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  111. 

A  similar  question  arose  in  a  case  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  respecting 
the  legitimacy  of  a  pauper.  A  soldier  on  service  with  the  British  army  in  8L 
Domingo,  being  desirous  of  marrying  the  widow  of  another  soldier  who  had  died 
there,  the  parties  went  to  a  chapel  in  the  town,  and  the  ceremony  was  there  pe^ 
formed  by  a  person  appearing  and  officiating  as  a  priest,  the  service  being  in  French, 
[  '*'324  ]  but  '^'interpreted  into  English  by  a  person  who  officiated  as  derk,  and 
understood  at  the  time  by  the  pauper  to  be  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of 
England.    After  eleven  years'  cohabitation,  this  was  held  to  be  snflbMmt  eridenoe 

•  Sag.  EocL  Rep.  It.  867.  ▼Id.  660.  ^U. 
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■i  the  nuurriage  was  properly  celebrated,  although  the  pauper  (the  wife)  stated 
htl  she  did  not  know  that  the  party  officiating  was  a  priest.  Lord  EUenborough 
OBsdered  the  case,  first  as  a  marriage  celebrated  in  a  place  where  the  law  of 
hgland  prevailed,  (supposing  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
1m  law  of  England,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  recognized  by  subjects  of  England 
k%  place  occupied  by  the  King's  troops,  who  would  impliedly  carry  that  law  with 
koBi,  and  held  that  it  would  be  a  good  marriage  by  that  law;  for  it  would  have 
km  a  good  marriage  in  this  country  before  the  marriage  act,  and  consequently 
Mnld  be  so  now  in  a  foreign  colony  to  which  that  act  does  not  extend.  In  the 
Mmd  place  he  considered  it  upon  the  supposition  that  the  law  of  England  had 
M  been  carried  to  St  Domingo  by  the  Eling's  forces,  nor  was  obligatory  upon 
Ann  in  this  particular,  and  held  that  the  facts  stated  would  be  evidence  of  a  good 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  whatever  it  nught  be,  and  that  upon 
hctB  every  presumption  was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the 
J^Riage.    R.  V.  Brampton,  10  East,  282. 

So  a  marriage  between  two  British  subjects  at  Madras,  celebrated  by  a  Catholic 
pSmif  not  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  natives  of  India,  nor  with  license  of  the 
gVfemor,  which  it  had  been  the  uniform  custom  to  obtain,  was  held  valid. 
Uskmr  T.  Teesdalc;  8  Taunt.  833;'  2  Marsh,  243. 

J¥oqf  of  maerriagtM — abroad; — in  houtes  of  amhaMadori,  cCrc]  It  appears  that 
elbre  the  passing  of  the  statute  4  Gko.  4,  c.  91,  a  marriage  celebrated  in  the  house 
f  an  EngUsh  ambassador  abroad  was  held  valid.  R.  v.  Brampton,  10  East,  286; 
Safing  T.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  Hep.  371.^  And  now,  by  the  first  section  of  that 
Ktftte^  reciting  that  <<it  is  expedient  to  relieve  the  minds  of  all  his  majesty's  sub- 
da  from  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  marriages,  solemnized  by  a  minister  of  the 
harch  of  England  in  the  chapel  or  house  of  any  British  ambassador,  or  minister 
wiaxkg  within  the  country,  to  the  court  of  which  he  is  accredited,  or  in  the  chapel 
Blonging  to  any  British  factory  abroad,  or  in  the  house  of  any  British  subject 
sading  at  such  factory,  as  well  as  from  any  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  the 
iBdily  of  marriages  solemnized  within  the  British  lines,  by  any  chaplain  or  officeri 
r  other  person  officiating  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  British 
my  serving  abroad;''  it  is  enacted,  <<that  all  such  marriages  shall  be  deemed  and 
lid  to  be  as  valid  in  law,  as  if  the  same  had  been  solemnized  within  his  majesty's 
iHEinions,  with  a  due  observance  of  all  the  forms  required  by  law." 

Sect.  2  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  confirm,  or  impair,  or  affect  the  validity 
Faay  marriage  solemnized  beyond  the  seas,  save  and  except  such  as  are  solemnized 
I  therein  specified  and  recited. 

Marriages  in  Newfoundland  are  regulated  by  the  statute  5  Geo.  4^  c.  68^ 
fealing  the  57  Geo.  3|  c.  51. 

Yenue."]  The  stat.  9  Geo.  4,  like  that  of  1  Jac.  1,  enacts,  that  the  prisoner  may 
y  taied  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  apprehended. 

f^poi  the  latter  statute,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner,  having  been  [  ^325  1 
ipldiended  for  larceny  in  iJie  county  of  W.,  and  a  true  bill  having  been  found 
gnut  him  while  in  custody  under  that  charge  for  bigamy,  he  might  be  tried  for 
le  latter  offence  in  the  county  of  W.  Jourdon's  case,  Buss,  k  By.  48."  The 
eond  marriage  was  at  Manchester,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  by  a  magistrate 
mt  to  apprehend  the  prisoner.  He  having  removed  to  London,  surrendered  to 
le  of  the  police  magistrates  there,  who  admitted  him  to  bail.     On  his  trial  at  the 

*Xb9.C.  L.fiepiiiv.  299.  7  Eog.  EcoL  Reps.  It.  660.  >  1  Sag.  C.  C.  48. 
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Old  Bailej;  the  courts  on  an  objection  taken  by  his  ooonsel,  were  of  opinion^  tiiat 
as  the  warrant  had  not  been  produced^  and  as  it  had  not  proved  that  the  prisoner 
was  apprehended  in  the  county  of  Middlesex^  the  conrt  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try 
him.  Forsyth's  case,  2  Leach,  826.  But  now  by  the  9  G^.  4,  the  prisoner  may 
be  tried  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  in  custody. 

An  indictment  for  bigamy  committed  in  one  county,  found  by  a  jury  in  another, 
where  the  party  was  apprehended,  must  state  that  fact.  The  prisoner  was  tried 
and  convicted  in  Middlesex,  in  which  county  he  was  apprehended,  of  bigamy  com- 
mitted in  Surrey.  It  being  discovered  after  the  trial,  that  the  indictment  contained 
no  averment  as  to  the  place  or  county  where  the  prisoner  was  apprehended,  tht 
i»se  was  submitted  to  the  judges,  who  determined  that  the  judgment  should  b0 
arrested.     Eraser's  case,  1  Moody,  G.  G.  407.* 

On  a  crown  case  reserved,  eleven  of  the  judges  being  present,  it  was  further 
iiecided,  (Parke,  B.,  Alderson,  B.,  and  Maule,  B.,  dissentibus,)  that  an  indictment 
for  bigamy,  found  in  a  different  county  from  that  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
must  allege  that  the  prisoner  was  in  custody  at  the  time  of  tlie  finding  the  inquisi- 
tion, in  the  county  of  the  finding.  Keg  v.  Whiley,  2  Moo.  G.  G.  186;  S.  G.  1  G, 
A  K.  157.* 

Proof  for  the  prisoner  under  the  exc^tions.'^  The  prisoner  may  prove  under  the 
first  exception  in  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  16,  that  he  is  not  a  subject  of  his  majesty, 
and  that  the  second  marriage  was  contracted  out  of  England. 

Secondly,  he  may  prove  that  his  wife  has  been  continually  absent  from  home  for 
the  space  of  seven  years  last  past,  and  was  not  known  by  him  to  be  living  within 
that  time.  There  is  no  exception  as  in  the  1  Jac  1,  with  regard  to  persons,  <<  con- 
tinually remaining  beyond  the  seas  for  the  space  of  seven  years  together."  That 
statute,  like  the  9  Gko.  4,  contained  an  exception,  exempting  persons  absent,  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  other  party  of  their  being  alive.  The  question,  whether  a 
prisoner  setting  up  this  defence  ought  to  show  that  he  has  used  reasonable  diligence 
to  inform  himself  of  the  &ct,  and  whether,  if  he  neglects  the  palpable  means  of 
availing  himself  of  such  information,  he  will  stand  excused,  does  not  appear  to  be 
decided.  1  East,  P.  G.  467 ;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  187.  It  seems  that  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  exception  is  this :  not  that  the  party  charged,  to  be  dcpriyed  of  the 
benefit  of  its  provision  as  to  defence,  must  have  kno¥m  at  the  time  when  he  con- 
tracted the  second  marriage,  that  the  first  wife  had  been  alive  during  the  seven 
years  preceding,  but  that  to  bring  him  wit&in  that  provision,  he  must  have  been 
ignorant,  during  the  whole  of  those  seven  years,  that  she  was  alive.  Keg.  v.  Cullcn, 
9  G.  &  P.  681. •  Where  the  prisoner's  first  wife  had  left  him  sixteen  years,  and 
[  *826  ]  '''the  second  wife  proved  that  she  had  known  him  for  about  ten  years  living 
as  a  single  man,  and  that  i^e  had  never  heard  of  the  first  wife,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  living  seventeen  miles  from  where  the  prisoner  resided;  Cresswcll,  J.,  held 
that  he  was  entitied  to  be  acquitted  under  the  foregoing  exception.  K.  v.  Jones, 
Garr.  A  M.  614.* 

The  tiiird  exception  is,  where  the  partv,  at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage,  has 
been  divorced  from  the  bond  of  the  first  marriage.  The  words  of  the  1  Jac.  1,  were 
<<  divoroM  by  the  sentence  of  any  ecclesiastical  court,"  and  were  held  to  extend  to 
a  divopoe  d  mensa  et  thoro.  1  Hale,  P.  G.  694 ;  4  Bl.  Gom.  164 ;  1  East,  P.  G. 
467.  But  now  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrinumii  must  be  proved.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  a  divorce  out  of  England,  where  the  first  marriage  was  in  this  country. 
31ie  prifloner  was  indicted  for  bigamy  under  the  1  Jac.  1.     It  appeared  that  he 
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hud  been  married  in  England,  and  that  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  procured  there  a 
iiroroe  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  before  his  second  mar- 
Di^  This,  it  was  insisted  for  the  prisoner,  was  a  good  defence  under  the  third 
•zeeption  in  the  statute  1  Jac.  1 ;  but  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  no  sentence  or  act  of  any  foreign  country  could  dissolve  an 
English  marriage  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  for  ground  on  which  it  was  not  liable  to  be 
dinoWed  a  vinculo  matrimonii  in  England,  and  that  no  divorce  of  an  ecclesiastical 
eoort  was  within  the  exception  in  sec.  3  of  1  Jac.  1,  unless  it  was  the  divorce  of 
a  court  within  the  limits  to  which  the  1  Jac.  1  extends.  LoUey's  case,  Russ.  & 
By.  237.- 

The  fourth  exception  is,  where  the  former  marriage  has  been  declared  void  by 
the  sentence  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  words  in  the  statute  of 
1  Jac.  1  were,  '<by  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical  court;"  and  under  these,  it  was 
held  that  a  sentence  of  the  spiritual  court  against  marriage,  in  a  suit  of  jactitation 
of  marriage,  was  not  conclusive  evidence,  so  as  to  stop  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
firom  proving  the  marriage,  the  sentence  having  decided  on  the  validity  of  the 
narriage  only  collaterally,  and  not  directly.  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case,  11  St. 
Tr.  262,  fo.  ed. ;  20  How.  St.  Tr.  855;  1  Jicach,  146.(1) 

The  9  Geo.  4,  unlike  the  1  Jac.  1,  contains  no  exception  with  regard  to  cases 
where  the  first  marriage  was  within  the  legal  age  of  consent,  that  is,  fourteen  in  a 
male,  and  twelve  in  a  female.  1  Bl.  Com.  436 ;  Gordon's  case,  Russ.  k  Ry.  48.' 
It  has  been  observed,  that  notwithstanding  this  omission,  no  judge,  probably, 
would  direct  a  jury  to  find  a  party  guilty  of  bigamy,  where  the  first  marriage  was 
within  that  age,  and  not  followed  up  by  any  subsequent  agreement  or  cohabitationi 
after  the  parties  had  attained  that  age.     1  Deac.  IMg.  C.  L.  143. 


^BRIBERY.  [  ♦327  ] 


Nature  of  the  offence.'^  Bribery  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  at  common  law. 
Bribery  in  strict  sense,  says  Hawkins,  is  taken  for  a  great  misprision  of  one  in  a 
judiciaJ  place,  taking  any  valuable  thing,  except  meat  and  drink  of  small  value,  of 
toy  man  who  has  to  do  beforei  him  in  any  way,  for  doing  his  office,  or  by  colour  of 
his  office.  In  a  large  sense,  it  is  taken  for  the  receiving  or  offering  of  any  undue 
reward  by  or  to  any  person  whomsoever,  whose  ordinary  profession  or  business 
relates  to  the  administration  of  justice,'  in  order  to  incline  him  to  do  a  thing 
against  the  known  rules  of  honesty  and  integrity.  Also  bribery  sometimes  signifies 
the  taking  or  giving  a  reward  for  office  of  a  public  nature.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1, 
c.  67,  ss.  1,  2,  3. 

An  attempt  to  bribe  is  a  misdemeanor,  as  much  as  the  act  of  successful  bribery, 
as  where  a  bribe  is  offered  to  a  judge,  and  refused  by  him.  3  Inst.  147.  So  it 
has  been  held,  that  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  cabinet  minister  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing an  office  is  a  misdemeanor.    Yaughan's  case,  4  Burr.  2494.    So  an  attempt 


J1)  On  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  eridence  that  the  defendant's  marriage  with  the  second 
b  had  not  been  consummated  by  carnal  knowledge  of  her  body,  is  irrelevant.     The  State 
V.  Fattertinh  2  Iredell,  846. 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  287.  '  Id.  48. 
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to  bribe,  in  the  ease  of  an  election  to  a  corporate  office,  ia  pnniahable.    Plnmpton'a 
case,  2  Ld.  lUjm.  1377. 

Bribery  at  elections  /or  members  o/  parliament^]    Bribery  at  elections  for  mem- 
bers  of  parliament,  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  punishable  bj  indictment  or 
information,  and  the  statnte  2  Gleo.  2,  c.  24,  which  imposes  a  penalty  upon  sucli 
offence,  does  not  affect  that  mode  of  proceeding.     Pitt's  case,  3  Burr.  1339 ;  1  W. 
Bl.  380.     Where  money  is  given  it  is  bribery,  although  the  party  giving  it  take  a 
note  from  the  voter,  giving  a  counter  note,  to  deliver  up  the  first  note  when  the 
elector  has  voted.     Sulston  v.  Norton,  3  Burr.  1235;  1  W.  Bl.  317.     So  also  a 
wager  with  a  voter,  that  he  will  not  vote  for  a  particular  person^     Loft,  552; 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  67,  s.  10,(n.) 

Where  a  voter  received  money  after  an  election  for  having  voted  for  a  partienlir 
candidate,  but  no  agreement  for  any  such  payment  was  made  before  the  election; 
it  was  held  not  to  be  an  offence  wiUiin  the  2  Qeo.  2,  c.  24,  s.  7 ;  Lord  Hunting- 
tower  V.  Gardiner,  1  B.  &  C.  297.» 

If  A.  give  money  to  B.  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  a  candidate,  and  B.  agree  to  do 
80  in  consideration  of  the  gift,  A.  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  500^.  for  oorropting 
B.  to  vote  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  s.  7,  though  B.  does  not  give  the  vote ;  and 
a  jury  may  infer  the  agreement  from  circumstances,  although  B.  who  is  a  witoetff 
does  not  state  that  he  ever  intended  to  vote.  Henslow  v.  Fawcett,  3  Ad.  &  £• 
51.^  If,  in  &ct,  B.  never  did  so  intend,  A.'s  offence  is  complete  by  his  giving  iJoB 
money  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  B.  to  vote,  and  by  B.'s  professedly  accepting  it 
on  these  terms.  Per  Patteson  and  Coleridge,  JJ.  lb.  See  also  Webb  v.  Smitb^ 
4  Bing.  N.  C.  373.« 

[  '''328  ]  *As  to  the  payment  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  voters,  see  1  Bnas. 
by  Grea.  159 ;  and  the  cases  there  cited. 

By  the  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  102,  (U.  K.)  s.  20,  the  payment  of  head  money  is  decUiei 
bribery ;  and  see  s.  22,  for  preventing  treating. 

By  the  4  &  5  Viet.  c.  57,  on  a  charge  of  bribery  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  evidence  of  bribery  may  be  given  without  first  proving  agency. 

As  to  bribery  at  municipal  elections,  see  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  s.  54 ;  and  Harding 
V.  Stokes,  Tyr.  &  Gr.  599 ;  2  M.  &  W.  233. 

As  to  bribing  officers  of  the  customs,  see  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  51,  s.  8 ;  and  £veieti'i 
case,  8  B.  &  C.  114.* 

The  Irish  statute,  1  Geo.  4,  c.  11,  s.  25,  enacts,  that  every  returning  officer  who 
shall  be  by  due  course  of  law,  convicted  of  having  acted  corruptly  or  partially  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  as  returning  officer  at  any  election  of  a  member  or  members 
to  serve  in  parliament,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  diall 
be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  such  person  so  convicted 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  or  situation,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  crown. 

•  Bag.  Com.  Law  Reps.  viU.  88.        i*  Id.  xxx.  24.        •  Id.  ixxiii.  882.        <  Id.  zv.  168. 
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hdidment  for  not  repairing,']  ^  Upon  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  to  a  public 
Wdge,  whether  by  obstructing  or  neglecting  to  repair  it,  the  prosecutor  must  prove, 
ht,  that  the  bridge  in  question  is  a  public  bridge ;  and  secondly,  that  it  has  been 
<tenicted  or  permitted  to  be  out  of  repair ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  liability  of 
fte  defendants  to  repair. 

Pnof  of  the  bridge  being  a  public  bridge."]     A  distinction  between  a  public 
i>d  a  private  bridge  is  taken  in  the  2d  Institute,  p.  701,  and  made  to  consist  prin- 
Qpftllj  in  a  public  bridge  being  built  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  subjects,  as 
49<^  to  a  bridge  made  for  private  purposes ;  and  though  the  words  « publio 
I'ridges''  do  not  occur  in  the  22  Hen.  8,  c.  5,  (called  the  statute  of  bridges),  yet 
^  that  statute  empowers  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  inquire  of  <<  all  manner  of 
^^Bojances  of  bridges  broken  in  the  highways,*'  and  applies  to  bridges  of  that  de- 
scription, in  all  its  subsequent  provisions,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  bridge  in  a  high- 
^  is  a  public  bridge  for  all  purposes  of  repair  connected  with  that  statute.  1  Kuss. 
7  Orea.  385.     A  public  bridge  may  be  defined  to  be  such  a  bridge  as  all  his  Ma- 
Ifittfs  subjects  have  used  freely,  and  without  interruption,  as  of  right,  for  a  period 
if  time  competent  to  protect  themselves,  and  all  who  should  thereafter  use  them, 
ilOBi  being  considered  as  wrong  doers  in  respect  of  such  use,  in  any  mode  of  pro- 
wling, civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the  legality  of  such  use  may  be  questioned.    Per 
flid  £Uenborough,  K  v.  Inhab.  of  Bucks,  12  East,  204.     With  regard  to  bridges 
fwlj  erected,  the  general  rule  ^is,  that  if  a  man  builds  a  bridge,  and  it  [  *BBO  ] 
loomes  useful  to  the  county  in  general,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  public  bridge,  (but  see 
le  regulations  prescribed  by  the  43  Gko.  3,  c.  59,  s.  5,  post,  p.  334,)  and  the  county 
nil  repair  it     But  where  a  man  builds  a  bridge  for  his  own  private  benefit,  although 
le  public  may  occasionally  participate  with  him  in  the  use  of  it,  yet  it  does  not 
»ome  a  public  bridge.  B.  v.  Inhabitants  of  Bucks,  12  East,  203, 204.  Though  it  is 
lierwise,  if  the  public  have  constantly  used  the  bridge,  and  treated  it  as  a  public 
ridge.  R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Ghunorgan,  2  East,  356,  (n.)  Where  a  miller,  on  deepening  a 
fd,  through  which  there  was  a  public  highway,  built  a  bridge  over  it  which  the  publio 
led,  it  was  held  that  the  county  was  bound  to  repair.     B.  v.  Inhab.  of  Kent| 
M.&S.  513. 
A  question  has  sometimes  arisen  whether  arches  adjacent  to  a  bridge,  and  under 
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which  there  is  a  pusBge  for  water  in  times  of  flood,  are  to  be  eoiiaidered 
forming  part  of  the  bridge,  or  as  being  themselves  independent  bridges.  Where 
arches  of  this  kind  existed,  more  than  300  feet  from  a  bridge,  on  an  indictment 
against  the  county  for  non-repair  of  them,  and  a  case  resenred,  the  conrt  of  King's 
Bench  held  that  the  county  was  not  liable.  K  T.  Inhab.  of  Oxfordshire,  1  Barn. 
&  Aid.  297,  (n).  Second  indictment.  Id.  289.*  The  rule  laid  down  by  Lord 
Tenterden,  C.  J.,  in  the  latter  case  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  are  bound, 
by  common  law,  to  repair  bridges  erected  over  such  water  only  as  answers  the 
description  of  Jlumen  vel  curtus  acqtue,  that  is,  tcater  JUywxng  in  a  ckannd 
between  hank$  mare  or  less  defined j  although  such  channel  may  be  occasionally  diy. 

But  where  a  structure,  called  Swarkeston  Bridge,  was  1275  yards  long;  at  the 
eastern  end  were  five  arches  under  which  the  river  Trent  flowed;  at  the  eastern 
end  eight  arches,  under  one  of  which  a  stream  constantly  flowed;  the  rest  of  the 
space  consisted  of  a  raised  causeway,  at  different  intervals  in  which  there  were 
twenty-nine  arches,  under  most  of  which  there  were  pools  of  water  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  of  which  the  water  of  the  Trent  flowed  in  time  of  flood.  There 
was  no  interval  of  causeway  between  the  arches  of  the  length  of  300  feet.  The 
county  of  Derby  had  immemorially  repaired  the  whole  structure.  On  an  indict- 
ment against  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  for  the  non-repair  of  the  structure, 
describing  the  whole  as  a  bridge,  it  was  held  that  it  was  properly  so  described, 
and  that  the  verdict  was  properly  entered  for  the  crown.  K.  v.  Inh.  of  Derbj- 
shire,  2  Gale  &  Dav.  97. 

Before  the  43  G«o.  3,  c.  59,  a  bridge  had  been  built  over  a  stream  of  water. 
The  stream  was  never  known  to  be  dry,  but  in  the  winter  its  depth  only  averaged 
two  and  a  half  feet.     It  was  part  of  a  sheet  of  water  crossing  low  land,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  bridge  crossed  it,  it  was  confined  by  embankments  to  prevent 
it  from  overflowing  the  adjoining  meadows.     Cresswell,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jaiyy    - 
whether  this  structure  was  a  bridge,  for,  if  so,  their  verdict  must  be  for  the 
crown.     If  it  had  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  passing  oTer 
the  stream  of  water,  it  was  a  county  bridge,  and  rendered  the  county  liable  to 
repair  it,  though  the  bridge  might  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  when  it  was  built.     R.  v.  Inh.  of  Gloucestershire,  Carr.  &  M.  506.^ 

In  the  following  case,  a  question  arose  whether  a  bridge  for  foot-passengers, 
which  had  been  built  adjoining  to  an  old  bridge  for  carriages,  was  parcel  of  the 
[  *331  ]  latter.  The  carriage-bridge  had  been  built  *before  1119,  and  certain 
abbey-lands  were  charged  with  the  repairs.  The  proprietors  of  those  lands  had 
always  repaired  the  bridge  so  built.  In  1765,  the  trustees  of  a  turnpike  road, 
with  the  consent  of  a  certain  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  abbey-lands,  con- 
structed a  wooden  foot-bridge  along  the  outside  of  the  parapet  of  the  carriage* 
bridge,  partly  connected  with  it  by  brick  work  and  iron  pins,  and  partly  resting  on 
the  stone  work  of  the  bridge.  Held  that  the  foot-bridge  was  not  parcel  of  the  old 
carriage-bridge,  but  a  distinct  structure,  and  that  the  county  was  bound  to  repair'it 
R.  V.  Inh.  of  Middlesex,  3  B.  &  Ad.  201.« 

Where  the  trustees  under  a  turnpike  act  build  a  bridge  across  a  stream,  where 
a  culvert  would  be  sufficient;  yet  if  the  bridge  become  upon  the  whole  more 
convenient  to  the  public,  the  county  cannot  refuse  to  repair  it.  R.  v.  Inhab.  of 
Lancashire,  2  B.  A  Ad.  813.* 

SevMey  that  an  arch  of  nine  feet  span  without  battlements  at  either  end,  over  a 
stream  usually  about  three  feet  deep,  is  a  culvert  and  not  a  bridge  to  be  repaired 
by  the  county;  and  if  the  parish  have  pleaded  guilty  to  a  former  indictment^ 

•  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xx.  889.        ^  Id.  xli.  277.        « Id.  xziii.  57.       « Id.  xziL  189. 
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vhioh  described  it  as  a  part  of  the  road,  they  are  concluded  by  having  so  done. 
Whitney's  case,  3  Ad.  A  E.  69  ;•  7  C.  &  P.  208/  S.  C. 

The  pnblic  may  enjoy  a  limited  right  only  of  passing  oyer  a  bridge;  as  where 

a  bridge  was  nsed  at  all  times  by  the  public^  on  foot^  and  with  horse^  but  only 

oeeasionally  with  carriages^  viz.,  when  the  ford  below  was  unsafe  to  pass^  and  the 

bridge  was  sometimes  barred  against  carriages  by  means  of  posts  and  a  chain;  it 

VIB  held  that  this  was  a  public  bridge,  with  a  right  of  passage  limited  in  extent, 

)et  absolute  in  right.    R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Northampton,  2  M.  &  S.  262.    A  bar  across 

i  public  bridge  locked,  except  in  times  of  flood,  has  been  ruled  to  be  conclusiYe 

endence  that  the  public  have  only  a  limited  right  to  use  the  bridge  at  such  times, 

•nd  it  is  a  variance  to  state,  that  they  have  a  right  to  use  it  «at  their  free  will  and 

pfeasore."     K.  v.  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  4  Camp.  189.     But  where  a  bridge 

IMsed  over  a  ford,  and  was  only  used  by  the  public  in  times  of  floods,  which 

nndered  the  ford  impassable,  yet,  as  it  was  at  all  times  open  to  the  public,  Abbott, 

C.  J.,  ruled  that  the  county  was  bound  to  repair.    B.  v.  Inhab.  of  Devon,  By.  & 

Moo.  N.  P.  C.  144.« 


Proof  of  the  bridge  being  a  public  bridge — highway  at  each  end.'j  At  common 
lit  the  county  is  bound  primd  facie  to  repair  the  highway  at  each  end  of  a  public 
■idge,  and  by  the  statute  22  Hen.  8,  c.  5,  the  length  of  the  highway  to  be  thus 
repaired  is  fixed  at  800  feet.  If  indicted  for  the  non-repair  of  such  portion  of  the 
ughway,  they  can  only  excuse  themselves  by  pleading  specially,  as  in  the  case  of 
^  bridge  itself,  that  some  other  person  is  bound  to  repair  by  prescription,  or  by 
teimre.  B.  V.  Inhab.  of  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  7  East,  688;  6  Taunt.  284  ;>» 
&  C.  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  inhabitants  of  Devon  erected  a  new  bridge  within  800  feet  next  adjoining 
fe  an  old  bridge  in  the  county  of  Dorset;  which  800  feet  the  county  of  Dorset 
tis  bound  to  repair.  It  was  held,  nevertheless,  that  Devon  was  bound  to  repair 
fte  new  bridge,  which  was  a  distinct  bridge,  and  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
an^ndage  to  the  old  bridge.     B.  v.  Inhab.  of  Devon,  14  East,  477. 

A  party  who  is  liable  by  prescription  to  repair  a  bridge  is  also  primd  facie 
Ikble  to  repair  the  highway  to  the  extent  of  800  feet  from  ^each  end;  [^882  ] 
ind  such  presumption  is  not  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  party  has  been  known  to 
npair  the  fabric  6f  the  bridge,  and  that  the  only  repairs  known  to  have  been  done 
io  the  highway  have  been  performed  by  commissioners  under  a  turnpike  road  act. 
t  V.  City  of  Lincok,  8  A.  A  E.  66;*  8  N.  &  P.  278. 

Now  by  the  6  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  60,  s.  21,  «if  any  bridge  shall  hereafter  be  built, 
[L  e.  after  the  20th  March,  1886,)  which  bridge  shall  be  liable  by  law  to  be 
lepaired  by  and  at  the  expense  of  any  county,  or  part  of  any  county,  then  and 
n  soeb  case,  all  highways  leading  to,  passing  over,  and  next  adjoining  to  such 
bridge,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  repaired  by  the  parish,  person,  or  body  politic 
iToorporate,  or  trustees  of  a  turnpike  road,  who  were  by  law  before  the  erection 
it  the  said  bridge,  bound  to  repair  the  said  highway :  provided,  nevertheless,  that 
lotliing  therein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  or  exonerate  or 
ilicharge  any  county,  or  any  part  of  any  county,  from  repairing  or  keeping  in 
lepair  the  walls,  banks,  or  fences  of  the  raised  causeway,  and  raised  approaches  to 
my  such  bridge,  or  the  land  arches  thereof.'' 

JMuxUion  of  a  bridge  to  the  public,"^  As  there  may  be  a  dedication  of  a  road 
o  the  public  (sec  post,  Highways,)  so  in  the  case  of  a  bridge,  though  it  be  built  by 

Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xzx.  88.    '  Id.  xxxu.  498.    s  Id.  zzi.  401.    ^  Id.  L  111.    >  Id.  xzxv.  829. 
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a  private  individiial,  in  tlie  first  instanoe,  for  his  own  oonvenieiioey  jet  it  may  be 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  public,  by  his  sofiering  them  to  have  the  use  of  it,  and  by 
their  using  it  accordingly.  See  Glusbume  Bridge  case,  5  Burr.  2594 ;  R.  y.  Inhab. 
of  Glamorgan,  2  East,  356;  R.  y.  Inhab.  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  East^ 
342 ;  post,  333,  4.  And  though  where  there  is  such  a  dedication,  it  must  be 
absolute,  yet  it  may  be  definite  in  point  of  time.  See  R.  y.  Inhab.  of  Northampton, 
2  M.  &  S.  262;  and  the  other  cases  cited  ante,  p.  331;  also  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  387. 
A  canal  company  may  dedicate  a  bridge  to  the  public ;  Grand  Surrey  Canal 
y.  Hall,  1  M.  &  Gr.  392;^  where  it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  constL 
tution  of  the  company,  or  in  the  nature  of  their  property,  to  prevent  them  firom 
making  such  a  dedication. 

Proof  of  the  bridge  being  out  of  repairJ]  The  county  is  only  chargeable  with 
repairsy  and  cannot  be  indicted  for  not  widening  or  enlarging  a  public  bridge, 
which  has  become  from  its  narrowness  inconvenient  to  the  public.  Nor  being 
bound  to  make  a  new  bridge,  the  county  is  not  bound  to  enlarge  an  old  one 
which  is,  pro  tanto,  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge.  R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Devon,  4  B. 
&  C.  670.k 

Those  who  are  bound  to  repair  bridges  must  make  them  of  such  height  and 
strength,  as  may  be  answerable  to  the  course  of  the  water,  whether  it  continue  in 
the  old  channel  or  make  a  new  one.    Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  77,  s.  1. 

Proof  of  the  liability  of  the  defendanU — by  the  common  law,"]     All  publio 
bridges  are  primed  facie,  repairable  at  common  law,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county,  and  it  lies  upon  them,  if  the  fact  be  so,  to  show  that  others  are  bound  to 
repair.     R  v.  Inhab.  of  Salop,  13  East,  95;  2  Inst.  700,  701;  R.  v.  Inhab.  of 
Oxfordshire,  4  B.  &  C.  196.^    But  a  parish  or  township,  or  other  known  portion 
of  a  county,  may,  by  usage  and  custom,  be  chargeable  to  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
[  *333  ]   erected  »in  it     Per  cur.  Ecclesfield,  1  B.  &  A.  359.     So  where  it  is 
within  a  franchise.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  77,  s.  1.     The  charge  may  be  cast 
upon  a  corporation  aggregate,  either  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  certun  lands,  or 
of  a  special  prescription,  and  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be  cast  upon  an  indi- 
vidual,  rcUione  tenurm.    Id.     Where  an  individual  is  so  liable,  his  tenant  for 
years  in  possession  is  under  the  same  obligation.     Reg.  v.  Buckhall,  2  Ld.  Raym. 
792.     Any  particular  inhabitant  of  a  county,  or  any  of  several  tenants  of  lands 
charged  with  such  repairs,  may  be  indicted  singly  for  not  repairing,  and  shall 
have  contribution  from  the  others.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  77,  s.  3 ;  2  Ld.  Raym. 
792.     The  inhabitants  of  a  district  cannot  be  charged  ratione  tenuras,  because 
thay  cannot  as  such,  hold  lands.     R.  v.  Machynlleth,  2  B.  &  C.  166."^     But  a 
parish,  as  a  district,  may  at  common  law,  be  liable  to  repair  a  bridge,  and  may 
therefore  be  indicted  for  the  not  repairing  without  stating  any  other  ground  of 
liability  than  immemorial  usage.     R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Hendon,  4  B.  &  Ad.  628.*' 
An  indictment  charged  that  there  was  in  township  A.  an  immemorial  publio 
bridge,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  A.  had  been  used,  &c.  from  time  whereof,  &c 
to  repair  the  said  bridge.     Plea,  not  guilty.     On  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the 
inhabitants  had  repaired  an  immemorial  bridge,  but  that  in  one  year  within 
memory  they  had  widened  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet: 
it  was  held,  that  whether  the  added  part  were  repairable  by  the  township  or  not, 
there  was  no  variance  between  the  indictment  and  the  evidence.     ^«7i^,  per 
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Lord  Denman^  0.  J.,  and  Patteson,  J.,  that  the  township  was  liable  to  repair  the 

added  part     Keg.  v.  The  Inhab.  of  Adderbury,  6  Q.  B.  187. 
The  liability  of  a  county  to  the  repairs  of  a  bridge,  is  not  affected  by  an  act  of 

parliament  imposing  tolls,  and  directing  the  trustees  to  lay  them  out  in  repairing 

the  bridge.     This  point  arose,  but  was  not  directly  decided  in  the  case  of  R.  y. 

Inhab.  of  Oxfordshire,  4  B.  &  C.  194,''  the  plea  in  that  case  not  averring  that  the 

trustees  had  funds;    but  Bay  ley,  J.,  observed,  that  even  then  a  valid  defence 

would  not  have  been  made  out,  for  the  public  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  inha- 

Utaats  of  the  county  to  repair,  and  iJiey  might  look  to  the  trustees  under  the 

act.     With  regard   to  highways,  it  has  been  decided  that  tolls  are  in  such 

cases  only  an  auxiliary  fund,  and  that  the  parish  is  primarily  liable.     (See  post, 

Eighrcatfs,)     And  as  the  liability  of  a  county  resembles  that  of  a  parish,  these 

decisions  may  be  considered  as  authorities  with  regard  to  the  former. 

Proof  of  the  liahUity  of  the  defendants — 6y  the  common  law-'-^neto  hrtd^es,'^ 

Although  a  private  individual  cannot  by  erecting  a  bridge,  the  use  of  which  is  not 

leoeficial  to  the  public,  throw  upon  the  county  the  onus  of  repairing  it,  yet  if  it 

Wome  useful  to  the  county  in  general,  the  county  is  bound  to  repair  it.     Glus- 

Ininie  Bridge  case,  5  Burr.  2594.     Thus,  where  to  an  indictment  for  not  repairing 

I  public  bridge,  the  defendants  pleaded  that  H.  M.  being  seised  of  certain  tin 

works,  for  his  private  benefit  and  utility,  and  for  making  a  commodious  way  to 

liis  tin  works,  erected  the  bridge,  and  that  he  and  his  tenants  enjoyed  a  way 

Ofer  the  bridge   for  their  private  benefit  and  advantage,  and,  that,  therefore, 

k  ooght  to  repair;  and  on  the  trial  the  statements  in  the  plea  were  proved, 

hi  it  also  appeared  that  the  public  had  constantly  used  the  bridge  from  the 

tiiae  of  its  being  built ;    Lord  Kenyon  directed  the  "^jury  to  find  a    [  '*'834  ] 

•    Terdict  for  the  crown,  which  was  not  disturbed.     B..  v.  Inhab.  of  Ghunorgan, 

2£ast,356,(n.) 

Where  a  new  bridge  is  built,  the  acquiescence  of  the  public  will  be  evidence 
dtat  it  is  of  public  utility.  As  to  charge  the  county,  the  bridge  must  be  made 
on  a  highway,  and  as,  while  the  bridge  is  making,  there  must  be  an  obstruction  of 
tike  highway,  the  forbearing  to  prosecute  the  parties  for  such  obstruction,  is  an 
lequiescence  by  the  county  in  the  building  of  the  bridge.  See  E.  v.  Inhfkb.  of 
St.  Benedict,  4  B.  &  A.  450.^  The  evidence  of  user  of  a  bridge  by  the  public, 
diffiBTB  from  the  evidence  of  user  of  a  highway,  for  as  a  bridge  is  built  on  a  high- 
way, the  public  using  the  hitter  must  necessarily  use  the  former,  and  the  proof 
of  adoption  can  hardly  be  said  to  arise,  but  the  user  is  evidence  of  acquiescence,  as 
showing  that  the  public  have  not  found  or  treated  the  bridge  as  a  nuisance.  See 
B.  ▼.  Inhab.  of  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  East,  S42.  Where  a  bridge  is 
erected  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
erected  for  other  purposes  than  the  public  utility.  Per  Lawrence,  J.,  R.  v.  Inhab. 
of  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  East,  352.  If  a  bridge  be  built  in  a  slight  or 
inoommodious  manner,  it  cannot  be  imposed  as  a  burthen  on  the  county,  but  may 
be  treated  altogether  as  a  nuisance,  and  indicted  as  such.  Per  Lord  Ellen- 
boroogh,  Ibid. 

And  by  the  43  Oeo.  3,  c.  59,  s.  5,  no  bridge  to  be  thereafter  erected  or  built  in 
any  county,  by  or  at  the  expense  of  any  individual  or  private  person  or  persons, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a  county  bridge,  or  a 
bridge  which  the  inhabitants  of  any  county  shall  be  compellable  or  liable  to  main** 
tein  or  repair,  unless  such  bridge  shall  be  erected  in  a  substantial  and  oommodioot 

•  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  x.  810.  p  Id.  vL  488. 
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manner,  under  the  direction,  or  to  the  BatiB&ction  of  the  coontj  sorveyor,  or 
person  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  their  general  quarter  sessions 
assembled,  or  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  at  thdr 
annual  general  sessions. 

The  words  of  this  act  comprehend  every  kind  of  person  by  whom,  or  at  whoae 
expense  a  bridge  shall  be  built  Trustees  appointed  under  a  local  turnpike  act  are 
f^  individuals"  or  <<  private  persons"  within  the  statute,  and  therefore  a  bridge 
erected  by  such  trustees  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  not  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  surveyor,  b  not  a  bridge  which  the  county  is  bound  to  repair.  B.  r. 
Inhab.  of  Derby,  8  B.  &  Ad.  147.' 

A  bridge  built  before  the  above  statute,  but  widened  since,  is  not  a  new  bridge 
within  the  act.     B.  v.  Lancashire,  2  B.  &  Ad.  813.' 

So  where  the  wood-work  of  a  bridge  was  washed  away,  leaving  the  stone  abut- 
ments, and  the  parish  repaired  the  bridge,  partly  with  the  old  wood  and  partly 
with  new,  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  bridge  <<  erected  or  built "  within  the  above 
statute,  but  an  old  bridge  repaired,  and  the  county  was  held  liable.  B.  v.  Lihab. 
of  Devon,  5  B.  &  Ad.  883  ;•  2  N.  &  M.  212. 

Proof  of  the  liahxlxty  of  the  defendants — -puUtc  companies,']  In  some  cases 
where  public  companies  have  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  erect  or  alter 
bridges,  a  condition  has  been  implied  that  they  shall  keep  such  bridges  in  repain 
The  proprietors  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Medway  were  by  their  act  empowered 
to  alter  or  amend  such  bridges  and  highways  as  might  hinder  the  navigation ;  leaving 
[  '*'335  1  tkem^  or  ^others  as  convenient^  in  their  room.  Having  deepened  a  ford  io 
ike  Medway,  the  company  built  a  bridge  in  its  place,  which  being  washed  away, 
Uiey  were  held  bound  to  rebuild.  Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  the  condition  to 
repair  was  a  continuing  condition,  and  that  the  company  having  taken  away  the 
ford,  were  bound  to  give  another  passage  over  the  bridge,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
B.  V.  Inhab.  of  Kent,  13  East,  220.  The  same  point  was  ruled  in  tlie  case  of  the 
King  V.  the  Lihabitants  of  the  parts  of  Lindsay,  (14  East,  317.)  in  which  the  com- 
pany had  made  a  cut  through  a  highway,  and  built  a  bridge  over  it.  An  act  d 
parliament  empowered  the  commissioners  for  making  navigable  the  river  Waveneyj 
to  cut,  &c.,  but  was  silent  as  to  making  bridges.  The  commissioners  having  cui 
through  a  highway,  and  rendered  it  impassable,  a  bridge  was  built  over  the  cut, 
along  which  the  public  passed,  and  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  the  proprietors. 
Being  out  of  repair,  the  proprietor  of  the  navigation  was  held  liable  to  the  repaira 
The  court  said  that  the  cut  was  made,  not  for  public  purposes,  but  for  private 
benefit ;  and  the  county  could  not  be  called  upon  to  repair,  for  it  was  of  no  advan* 
tage  to  them  to  have  a  bridge  instead  of  solid  ground.  B.  v.  Kerrison,  3  M.  &  S. 
826.  See  also  B.  v.  Lihab.  of  Somerset,  16  East,  305 ;  Grand  Surrey  Canal  v. 
Hall,  1  M.  4  Gr.  892.* 

A  corporation  aggregate,  or  a  railway  company,  are  liable  to  be  indicted  in  thdi 
aggregate  capacity  for  the  non-repair  of  bridges,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  repair 
Per  Parke,  B.,  B.  v.  Birmingham  &  Gloucester  Bailway  Company,  9  C.  &  P.  469.^ 
See  also  S.  C.  3  Q.  B.  223,^  where  the  same  point  was  decided. 

Proof  of  liability — defendants,  individuals.']  Xaiione  tenures  implies  imme 
moriality.  2  Saund.  158,  d.(n.)  And,  therefore,  upon  an  indictment  against  ai 
individual  for  not  repairing,  by  reason  of  the  tenure  of  a  mill,  if  it  appear  that  th< 

t  Kng.  Conu  Law  Beps.  zziiL  46.        '  Id.  xxiL  189.        •  Id.  xxrii.  97.        *  Id.  xxxix.  497 
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mill  was  built  within  the  time  of  legal  memory^  he  must  be  acquitted.     Hayman's 
eaae,  Moo.  &  M.  401.'' 

Any  act  of  repairing  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  ia  primd  facie  evidence  of  hiB 
lability.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  if  a  bishop  has  once  or  twice,  of  alms,  repaired  a 
bridge,  this  binds  not,  yet  it  is  evidence  against  him  that  he  ought  to  repair,  unless 
be  proves  the  contrary.     2  Inst.  700. 

Reputation  is  not  evidence  on  an  indictment  against  an  individual  for  not  repair- 
ing a  bridge,  ratione  tenuras.  Per  Patteson,  J.,  Antrobus's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  790  ;* 
but  see  in&a. 

On  an  indictment  for  the  non-repair  of  a  bridge,  rattone  tenuracy  it  was  held  that 
t  record  of  18  Edw.  3,  setting  out  a  presentment  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  non- 
repair of  the  bridge,  and  his  acquittal  by  the  jury,  which  was  shortly  followed  by 
t  grant  of  pontage  from  the  crown,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  found,  by 
inquest,  that  no  one  was  liable  to  repair  the  bridge,  was  admissible  in  evidence  to 
negative  any  immemorial  liability  to  repair  ratione  tenurse. 

The  jury  after  finding  a  verdict  of  acquittal  also  found  that  the  bridge  had  been 
recently  built,  and  that  no  one  was  liable  to  repair  it.  SemhU  that  such  a  finding 
bja  jury  in  ancient  times  is  admbsible  as  reputation  on  a  question  as  to  the  liability 
to  repair  ratione  tenurse,     Sutton's  case,  3  N.  &  P.  569 ;  8  A.  &  E.  b\%/  S.  C. 

Proof  in  defence — hy  counties.'j     Where  a  county  is  indicted,  and  *the  [  *336  ] 

defence  is  that  a  parish  or  other  district,  or  a  corporation,  or  individual,  is  liable 

to  the  repairs,  this  defence  must  be  specially  pleaded,  and  cannot  be  given  in 

eridence  under  the  general  issue  of  not  guUt}/.    R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Wilts,  1  Salk. 

859;  2  Lord  Raym.  1174;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  404;  2  Stark.  Ev.  191,  2d  ed. 

Upon  that  plea  the  defendants  can  only  give  evidence  in  denial  of  the  points  which 

most  be  established  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  viz.  1,  that  the  bridge  is  a  public 

one;  2,  that  it  is  within  the  county;  and,  3,  that  it  is  out  of  repair.    2  Stark.  Ev. 

191,  3d  ed.     With  a  view  to  the  first  point,  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  may  show 

imder  not  guiUyy  that  a  district  or  individual  is  bound  to  repair,  as  a  medium  of 

proof  that  the  bridge  is  not  a  publjc  bridge.     Id.  R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Northampton, 

2  H.  &  S.  262.    For  repairs  done  by  an  individual  are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 

motiyes  of  interest  in  his  own  property,  than  to  be  presumed  to  be  done  for  the 

pabHc  benefit    Per  Ld.  Ellenborough,  Ibid. 

Upon  a  special  plea  by  a  county,  that  some  smaller  district  or  some  individual  is 
liable  to  repair,  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  county  to  prove  the  obligatioui 
teems  to  be  the  same  as  upon  an  indictment  against  the  smaller  district  or  indi- 
TiduaL     2  Stark.  Ev.  192,  2d  ed. 

The  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  certain  cities  and  boroughs 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned,  does  not  relieve  a  county 
from  the  repair  of  a  bridge  situated  within  the  new  limit  of  a  borough,  but  which, 
jnrevious  to  the  act,  was  without  the  old  limit,  and  repairable  by  the  county  at 
large.    R.  v.  Inh.  of  New  Sarum,  2  New  Session  Cases,  133. 

Proof  in  defence— by  minor  districts,  or  individtuils.'j  Where  a  parish,  or  other 
district,  or  a  corporation,  or  individual,  not  chargeable  of  common  right  with  the 
repairs  of  a  bridge,  is  indicted,  they  may  discharge  themselves  under  the  general 
issue.  R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Norwich,  1  Str.  177.  For  as  it  lies  on  the  prosecutor 
specially  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  such  parties  are  liable,  they  may  negative 
those  parts  of  the  charge  under  the  general  issue.  1  Russ.  by  Orea.  404;  see  vide 
B.  y.  Hendon,  4  B.  &  Ad.  628,*  ante,  p.  333. 

w  Ei^  Com.  Law  Reps.  xzii.  811.        *  Id.  xxt.  654.        r  Id.  zzt.  450.        •  Id.  zziv.  128. 
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Proof  in  de/enee^^hy  oorporaHon,']  A  corporation  maj  be  boQiid  bj  prescrip- 
tion to  repair  a  bridge^  though  one  of  their  charters  within  the  time  of  legal  memorj 
use  words  of  incorporation,  and  though  the  bridge  may  have  been  repaired  out  of 
funds  of  a  guild ;  for  such  repairs  will  be  taken  to  have  been  made  in  ease  of  the 
corporation.     B.  y.  Major,  &c.  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  14  East,  848. 

Venue  and  irud,']  By  the  1  Ann.  st  1,  c.  18,  s.  5,  <<  all  matters  conceming  the 
repairing  and  amending  of  the  bridges  and  highways  thereunto  adjoining  shall  be 
determined  in  the  county  where  they  lie,  and  not  elsewhere."  It  seems  that  no 
inhabitant  of  a  county  ought  to  be  a  juror  on  a  trial  of  an  issue  whether  the  county 
is  bound  to  repair.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  77,  s.  6.  In  such  cases,  upon  a  sugges- 
tion, the  venire  will  be  awarded  into  a  neighbouring  county.  R.  y.  Inhab.  of 
Wilts,  6  Mod.  807 ;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  405. 

Competency  of  toitnesses,']  By  the  1  Ann.  stat.  1,  c.  18,  s.  18,  reciting,  <<that 
{  ^887  ]  many  private  persons,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  were  of  right  ^obliged 
to  repair  decayed  bridges  and  the  highways  thereto  adjoining,  the  evidence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  &c.  was  made  admissible.  See  now  ante,  p.  184, 
et  seq. 

On  an  indictment  against  a  township  for  non-repair  of  a  bridge,  declarations  of 
rateable  inhabitants,  whether  actually  rated  or  not,  may  be  given  in  evidence  for 
the  crown,  such  inhabitants  being  defendants  on  the  record.  The  admissibility  of 
such  evidence  is  not  affected  by  the  8  and  4  Yict.  c.  26.  B.  v.  Inhabitants  of  Adder- 
bury,  6  Q.  B.  187. 

Chsts.']  By  the  18  Qeo.  8,  o.  78,  s.  64,  courts  before  whom  indictments  were 
tried  for  non-repair  of  highways  were  empowered  to  award  costs  to  the  prosecutor, 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  indicted,  if  the  defence  should  appear  to  be 
frivolous.  By  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  59,  s.  1,  the  several  penalties,  forfeitures,  mcUten 
and  things,  in  the  said  act  (18  Geo.  8,  c.  78,)  relating  to  highways,  were  extended 
and  applied,  as  ficur  as  the  same  were  applicable,  to  bridges  and  roads  at  the  ends 
thereof,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  therein  repealed  and  re-enacted. 
The  18  Geo.  8,  c.  78,  was  repealed  by  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50,  tJie  highway  act,  which 
by  s.  5  only  extends  to  bridges  (not  being  county  bridges.) 

It  has  been  recently  held  that,  notwithstanding  the  18  Geo.  8,  c  78,  was 
repealed  by  the  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50,  yet  that  the  48  Geo.  8,  c.  59,  incorporated 
the  former  act,  and  kept  alive  the  power  of  the  court  or  judge,  where  the  defence 
was  frivolous,  to  grant  costs.  B.  v.  Inh.  of  Merionethshire,  1  New  Session 
Cases,  816. 

Malicioudy  pulling  doum  bridges,  cj^c]  By  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  80,  s.  13,  and 
the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  86  (I.)  s.  54,  <<  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
pull  down,  or  in  anywise  destroy  any  public  bridge,  or  do  any  injury  with  inten^ 
and  so  as  thereby  to  render  such  bridge  or  any  part  thereof,  dangerous  or  impass- 
able, every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
ehall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years ;  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  four  years,  and  if  a  male  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or 
privately  whipped,  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  such  imprison- 
menf 
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Offence  at  common  law    .  .  •  .  . 

Butates  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29»  and  7  Wm^  4»  and  1  Yict  o.  86 
Burglary  and  aBsault,  iriih  intent  to  marder,  &c. 
Evidence  in  bnrglary 
Proof  of  the  breaking     . 
General  instances . 
Boors 
"Windows    . 
Chimneys  . 

Fixtures,  cupboards,  &o. 
Walls 
Gates 

ConstmctiTe  breaking 
Fraad 
Conspiracy 
Menaces 

By  one  of  seyeral 
Proof  of  the  entry 

Introduction  of  fire-arms  or  instruments 
By  firing  a  gun  into  the  house 
Constructiye  entry — by  one  of  several 
Proof  of  the  premises  being  a  mansion-house 
Occupation 

Temporary  or  permanent  • 

House  diyided  without  internal  communication,  and  occupied  by 

occupied  by  same  person 
Where  there  is  an  internal  communication 

sereral,  under  distinct  titles 
By  lodgers  . 
By  wife  or  family  . 

By  clerks  or  agents  of  public  companies,  &o. 
By  serrants — occupying  as  such 

Occupying  as  tenants 
By  guests,  &c. 
By  partners 
Out-buildings  and  curtilage 
^W  of  the  parish — local  description    . 
^W  of  the  offence  haying  been  committed  in  the  night-time   . 
^W  of  the  intent  to  commit  felony — ^felony  at  common  law  or  by  statute 

Variance  in  statement  of  . 
^or  offence,  larceny,  &c.         ...... 

^f  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  dwelling-house,  &c. 

hoof,  upon  plea  of  autrefois  acquit       ..... 


but  the  parts  are  occu 
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.  848 
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.  851 

sereral  ^51 

.  852 

pied  by 

.  858 

.  854 

.  855 

.  856 

.  858 

.  859 

.  861 

.  861 

.  862 

.  868 

.  864 

.  865 

.  866 

.  867 

.  868 

.  869 


*  Offence  at  common  law,"]  Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  and  a  [  ^339  ] 
Imiglar  is  defined  by  Lord  Coke  as  «  he  that  in  the  night-time  breaketh  and  entereth 
into  a  mansion-house  of  another,  of  intent  to  kill  some  reasonable  creature,  or  to 
commit  some  other  felony  within  the  same,  whether  his  felonious  intent  be  executed 
or  not.''  3  Inst.  63.  And  this  definition  is  adopted  by  Lord  Hale.  1  Hale,  P. 
C.  549  ',  Hawk,  P.  C  b.  1,  c.  38,  s.  1. 

StahUe  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  dkc.]  By  the  7  and  8  Oeo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  11,  (the 
9  Oeo.  4,  c.  55,  Irish),  it  was  enacted,  "  that  every  person  convicted  of  burglary 
shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon ;"  and  it  is  thereby  declared,  <<  that  if  any  person 
shall  enter  into  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  with  intent  to  commit  felony ;  or 
being  in  such  dwelling-house  shall  commit  any  felony,  and  shall  in  either  case 
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break  out  of  the  said  dwelling-house  in  the  night-time,  such  penoo  shiJl  be  deemed 
guilt  J  of  burglary." 

By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  c.  86,  s.  1,  (which  extends  to  Ireland  as  well  as 
England),  so  much  of  the  above  acts  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  any  person 
convicted  of  burglary,  and  of  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  of  accessaries 
before  and  after  the  fact  in  that  offence,  is  repealed;  and  by  s.  2,  it  is  enacted| 
<<  that  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  burglary  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural 
life  of  such  offender,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

By  8.  7,  <^  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  under 
this  act,  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court 
to  sentence  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  also  to  direct  that  the 
offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  such 
imprisonment,  or  of  such  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  one  month 
at  any  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  year,  as  to  the  court 
in  its  discretion  shall  seem  meet" 

As  to  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessaries  imder 
the  above  act,  (s.  6,)  see  ante,  p.  219. 


Burglary  and  assaiUt  with  intent  to  murdery  dhc.'j  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1 
Vij^t.  c.  86,  s.  2,  <<  whosoever  shall  burglariously  break  and  enter  into  any  dwelling- 
house,  and  shall  assault,  with  intent  to  murder,  any  person  being  therein,  or  shall 
stab,  cut,  wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death." 

This  sentence  may  be  recorded,  ante,  p.  245. 

The  evidence  to  support  an  indictment  under  this  section  of  the  statute,  will  be 
the  same  as  that  required  on  an  indictment  for  simple  burglary,  see  post ;  and  in 
[  ^340  1  addition  the  prosecutor  must  '''prove  that  the  prisoner  assaulted  the  party 
named  m  the  indictment,  then  being  in  the  house,  with  intent  to  murder,  which 
intent  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances.  If,  instead  of  assaulting  with  intent  to 
murder,  the  charge  be  that  the  prisoner  stabbed,  cut,  wounded,  beat,  or  struck 
some  person,  proof  must  be  given  of  such  stabbing,  &c.  The  latter  part  of  the 
section  does  not  seem  to  require  that  the  person  stabbed,  &c.,  shall  be  in  the  dwelling* 
house  at  the  time  that  the  violence  is  used  towards  him. 

Whore  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  a  burglary  and  with  striking 
David  James,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  name  of  the  person  struck  was 
Jones,  it  was  held  that  the  capital  offence  was  not  proved,  and  the  prisoners  were 
convicted  of  the  burglary  only.     Parfitt's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  288,*  ante,  p.  107. 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  burglary,  and  it  appeared  that  one  in  endeavouring 
to  escape,  had  used  great  violence,  and  seriously  injured  the  prosecutor.  The  jury 
found  him  guilty  on  the  whole  indictment  of  burglary  committed  with  violence;  the 
other  prisoner  was  convicted  of  burglary  without  violence.  Lord  Denman  said, 
« It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  if  two  persons  set  about  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  one  of  them  in  the  execution  of  their  common  purpose,  uses  violence,  both  may 
be  convicted  of  the  whole  offence ;  but  if  the  violence  used  by  the  one  take  pkce 
after  the  other  has  escaped,  and  is  resorted  to  merely  to  prevent  being  captared| 
then  only  the  one  actually  using  it  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute."  Beg.  t. 
Harvey  and  Caylor,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  21. 

'  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxziv.  898. 
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Evidence  in  hurglary.']  Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  the  offence  of 
Wglary,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  the  breaking;  2,  the  entering;  3,  that  the 
k>ii8e  broken  and  entered  was  a  mansion-house ;  4,  that  the  breaking  and  entry 
vere  in  the  night-time;  5,  that  the  breaking  and  entering  were  with  intent  to 
commit  a  felony. 

The  offence  of  breaking  out  of  a  mansion-house  in  the  night-time  will  be  treated 
of  separately. 

Proof  of  the  hreaking.']  What  shall  constitute  a  breaking  is  thus  described  by 
Hawkins : — '<  It  seems  agreed,  that  such  a  breaking  as  is  implied  by  law  in  every 
nlawful  entry  on  the  possession  of  another,  whether  it  be  open  or  be  inclosed,  and 
vill  maintain  a  common  indictment,  or  action  of  trespass  qtuire  clausum  fregit^  will 
tsi  satisfy  the  words  fdonice  et  hurglariter,  except  in  some  special  cases,  in  which 
it  is  accompanied  with  such  circumstances  as  make  it  as  heinous  as  an  actual  breaking. 
And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  if  one  ent-er  into  a  house  by  a  door  which  he  finds 
9fea,  or  through  a  hole  which  was  made  there  before,  and  steal  goods,  &c.,  or  draw 
toy  thing  out  of  a  house  through  a  door  or  window  which  was  open  before,  or  enter 
IMo  the  house  through  a  door  open  in  the  day-time,  and  lie  there  till  night,  and 
ftm  rob  and  go  away  without  breaking  any  part  of  the  house,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
kai^laiy."     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  38,  ss.*4,  5.(1) 

Proof  of  breaking — general  instances.'^  Proof  of  breaking  a  window,  taking  a 
)iDe  of  glass  out  by  breaking  or  bending  the  nails  or  other  fastenings,  the  drawing 
t  ktch,  when  a  door  is  not  otherwise  fastened,  picking  open  a  lock  with  a  false  key, 
fitting  back  the  lock  of  a  door  ^or  the  fastening  of  a  window,  with  an  [  ^341  ] 
fiiitrament,  turning  the  key  where  the  door  is  locked  on  the  inside,  or  unloosing 
ttj  other  fastening  which  the  owner  has  provided ;  these  are  all  proofs  of  a  breaking. 
SEaat,  P.  C.  487;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  786.(2) 

Proof  of  the  breaking — doors']     Entering  the  house  through  an  open  door  is  not, 

iiibeady  stated,  such  a  breaking  as  to  constitute  a  burglary.     Yet  if  the  offender 

^Kers  a  house  in  the  night-time,  through  an  open  door  or  window,  and  when  within 

^  house  turns  the  key  of,  or  unlatches,  a  chamber-door,  with  intent  to  commit 

tioDy,  it  is  a  burglary.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  553.(3)     So  where  the  prisoner  entered  the 

We  by  a  back-door  which  had  been  left  open  by  the  family,  and  afterwards  broke 

9%  an  inner  door  and  stole  goods  out  of  the  room,  and  then  unbolted  the  street- 

iwx  on  the  inside  and  went  out;  this  was  held  by  the  judges  to  be  burglary. 

^obnaon's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  488.     So  where  the  master  lay  in  one  part  of  the 

knse,  and  the  servants  in  another,  and  the  stair-foot  door  of  the  master's  chamber 

Vis  latched,  and  a  servant  in  the  night  unlatched  that  door,  and  went  into  his 

Hater's  chamber  with  intent  to  murder  him,  it  was  held  burglary.     Haydon's 

ate,  Huti.  20;  Kel.  67;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  544;  2  East,  P.  C,  488. 

Whether  the  pushing  open  the  flap  or  flaps  of  a  trap-door,  or  door  in  a  floor, 


(1)  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  a  boilding  and  stealing  there- 
«M,  a  number  of  burglarious  tools  and  implements  found  together  in  the  possession  of  the  de- 
ladant,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  may  be  brought  into  Court,  and  exhibited  to  the  jury, 
rffcwigh  some  of  them  only,  and  not  the  residue,  are  adapted  to  the  commission  of  the  parti- 
riar  offence  in  question.  Commonwealth  t.  Williams,  2  Caskeny,  682.  ^ 
(S)  So,  removing  a  sUck  of  wood  from  an  inner  cellar-door,  and  turning  a  button.  Smith's 
lae,  4  Bogers*s  Ree.  68. 
It)  State  T.  Wilson,  1  Coxe,  439. 
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which  closes  bj  its  own  weight,  is  sufficient  breaking,  was  for  some  time  a  matter 
of  doubt.     In  the  following  case  it  was  held  to  be  a  breaking.     Through  a  mill 
(within  a  curtilage,)  was  an  open  entrance  or  gateway,* capable  of  admitting  wagons, 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  loading  them  with  flour,  through  a  large  aperture  com- 
municating with  the  floor  above.     This  aperture  was  closed  by  folding-doors  with 
hinges,  which  fell  over  it  and  remained  closed  with  their  own  weight,  but  without 
any  interior  £EisteningS|  so  that  persons  without,  under  the  gateway,  could  push 
them  open  at  pleasure.     In  this  manner  the  prisoner  entered  with  intent  to  steal; 
and  Buller,  J.,  held  that  this  was  a  sufficient  breaking  to  constitute  the  offence  of 
burglary.     Brown's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  487.     In  another  case,  upon  nearly  similar 
facts,  the  judges  were  equally  divided  in  opinion.     The  prisoner  broke  out  of  a 
cellar  by  lifting  up  a  heavy  flap,  whereby  the  cellar  was  closed  on  the  outade  next 
the  street.     The  flap  had  bolts,  but  was  not  bolted.     The  prisoner  being  convicted 
of  burglary,  upon  a  case  reserved,  six  of  the  judges,  including  Lord  EUenboroughi 
G.  J.,  and  Mansfield,  G.  J.,  thought  that  this  was  a  sufficient  breaking;  because 
the  weight  was  intended  as  a  security,  this  not  being  a  common  entrance ;  but  the 
other  six  judges  thought  the  conviction  wrong.     Gallan's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  157.^ 
It  has  been  observed,  that  the  only  difference  between  this  and  Brown's  case  (supra,) 
seems  to  be,  that  in  the  latter  there  were  no  internal  fisistenings,  which  in  Gallants 
case  there  were;  but  that  in  neither  caseVere  any  in  fact  used,  but  that  the  com* 
pression  or  fastening,  such  as  it  was,  was  produced  by  the  mere  operation  of  natural 
weight  in  both  cases.     Russ.  &  Ry.  129,  (n).^    The  authority  of  Brown's  case  has 
been  since  followed,  and  that  decision  may  now  be  considered  to  be  law.     Upon  aa 
indictment  for  burglary,  the  question  was,  whether  there  had  been  a  si:dfficient 
breaking.     There  was  a  cellar  under  the  house,  which  communicated  with  the 
other  parts  of  it  by  an  inner  staircase.     The  entrance  to  the  cellar  from  the  outside 
[  *S42  ]  ^was  by  means  of  a  flap  which  let  down ;  the  flap  was  made  of  two-ineh 
stuff,  but  reduced  in  thickness  by  the  wood  being  worked  up.     The  prisoner  got  into 
the  cellar  by  raising  the  flap-door.     It  had  been  from  time  to  time  fastened  with 
nails,  when  the  cellar  was  not  wanted.     The  jury  found  that  it  was  not  nailed  down 
on  the  night  in  question.     The  prisoner  being  convicted,  on  a  case  reserved,  tha 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.     Russell's  case,  1  Moody, 
G.  G.  377.* 

Unless  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  breaking  into  a  house  and  breaking  out 
of  it,  this  case  seems  to  overrule  R.  v.  Lawrence,  4  C.  &  P.  231,*  post,  p.  369. 

Proof  of  the  breaking — windows,'^  Where  a  window  b  open,  and  the  offender 
enters  the  house,  this  is  no  breaking,  as  already  stated,  ante,  p.  340.  And  where 
the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house  and  stealing 
therein,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  effected  an  entrance  by  pushing  up  or  raising 
the  lower  sash  of  the  parlour-window,  which  was  proved  to  have  been  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  same  day,  in  an  open  state,  or  raised  about  a  couple  of  inches,  so  as 
not  to  afford  room  for  a  person  to  enter  the  house  through  that  opening,  it  was 
said  by  all  the  judges  that  there  was  no  decision  under  which  this  could  be  held  to 
be  a  breaking.  Smith's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  178.'  A  square  of  glass  in  the 
kitchen-window  (through  which  the  prisoners  entered)  had  been  previously  broken 
by  accident,  and  half  of  it  was  out  when  the  offence  was  committed.  The  ape^ 
ture  formed  by  the  half  square  was  sufficient  to  admit  a  hand,  but  not  to 
enable  a  person  to  put  in  his  arm,  so  as  to  undo  the  fastening  of  the  casement.  One 
of  the  prisoners  thrust  his  arm  t)n*ough  the  aperture,  thereby  breaking  out  the 

►  1  Eng.  C.  C.  167.  « Id.  168.  «  Id.  377.  •  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xix.  860. 
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of  the  aqoare,  and  having  so  done  he  removed  the  listening  of  the  case* 
the  window  being  thus  opened,  the  two  prisoners  entered  the  house.  The 
fbich  the  learned  jMges  (Alderson,  J.,  consulting  Patteson,  J.,)  enter- 
irose  firom  the  difficulty  they  had  to  distinguish  satisfactorily  the  case  of 
ig  a  hole  already  existing  (it  not  being  like  a  chimney,  an  aperture 
ily  left  in  the  original  construction  of  the  house),  from  enlarging  an 
)  by  lifting  up  further  the  sash  of  the  window,  as  in  Smith's  case,  supra ; 

learned  judges  thought  it  was  worth  considering  whether  in  both  cases 
bs  iiid  not  constitute,  in  point  of  law,  a  sufficient  breaking.  Upon  a 
lerved,  all  the  judges  who  met  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
g^  not  by  breaking  the  residue  of  the  pane,  but  by  unfastening  and  opening 
jdow.    Robinson's  case^  1  Moody,  G.  B.  827.<    See  R.  v.  Bird,  9  0.  & 

re  a  house  was  entered  through  a  window  upon  hinges,  which  was  fastened  by 
b  which  acted  as  wedges,  but  notwithstanding  these  nails  the  window  would 
'  poshing,  and  the  prisoner  pushed  it  open,  the  judges  held  that  the  forcing 
low  in  this  manner  was  a  sufficient  breaking  to  constitute  burglary.  Hall's 
OB.  &  Ry.  355.'  So  pulling  down  the  upper  sash  of  a  window  which  has 
ning,  but  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pulley-weight  only,  is  a  breaking, 
li  there  is  an  outer  shutter  which  is  not  fastened.  Haine's  case,  Russ.  ft 
J  So  raising  a  window  which  b  shut  down  closej  but  not  fastened,  though 
hasp  which  might  be  fastened.  Per  Park  and  Coleridge,  J.  J.,  R.  v.  Hyam, 
P.  441.(1)»^ 

»  a  cellar-window,  which  was  boarded  up,  had  in  it  an  aperture  of  con- 
e  '^'size  to  admit  light  into  the  cellar,  and  through  this  aperture  [  *843  ] 
die  prisoners  thrust  his  head,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  others  thus 
the  house,  Vaughan,  B.,  ruled  that  this  resembled  the  case  of  a  man 
ft  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  house  large  enough  for  a  man  to  enter,  and  that  it 
burglary.  Lewis's  case,  2  G.  ft  P.  628.^  See  also  Sprigg's  case,  infra, 
itter-box  partly  projected  from  a  house,  and  adjoined  the  side  of  the  shop- 
,  which  side  was  protected  by  wooden  panelling  lined  with  iron  \  held  that 
Jdng  and  entering  of  the  shutter-box  did  not  constitute  burglary.  Paine's 
0.  ft  P.  135.« 

f  of  the  breaking — cAtmnies.]  It  was  one  time  considered  doubtful  whether 
into  the  chimney  of  a  house  in  the  night-time,  with  intent  to  commit  a 
a  sufficient  breaking  to  constitute  burglary.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  552.  But 
settled  that  this  is  a  breaking :  for  though  actually  open,  it  is  as  much 
the  nature  of  the  place  will  allow.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  38,  s.  6;  2 
^  C.  485.  And  accordingly  it  was  so  held,  in  a  late  case,  by  ten  of  the 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Holroyd,  J.,  and  Burrough,  J.)  Their  lord- 
ere  of  opinion  that  the  chimney  was  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  that  the 
in  at  the  top  was  a  breaking  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  that  the  prisoner, 
ring  himself  in  the  chimney,  made  an  entry  into  the  dwelling-house.  (2)  B. 
\,  Boss,  ft  Ry.  450.* 

^ 11    _■  _  I  -  I  ■■■■■      I  II  * 

m  wfndowi  of  a  dwelling-hoiue,  being  eoyered  with  a  netting  of  doable  twine  nailed 
1m  lop  and  bottom,  it  was  held,  that  catUng  and  tearing  down  the  netting  and  enter- 
•  tfuroogh  the  window  were  a  suffioient  entry  and  bre^ung  to  constitute  barglaiy. 
WMlth  T.  Stephenson,  8  Pick.  854. 
tetaon's  ease,  4  Rogers's  Rec.  68. 

,  C.  827.  *  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxxtiU.  29.  •  1  Eng.  C.  C.  866.         i  Id.  461. 
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•  But  an  entry  through  a  hole  in  the  roof^  left  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  ligh^ 
is  not  a  sufficient  entry  tOLConstitute  burglary ;  for  a  chimney  is  a  neceasaiy  opening 
and  requires  protection^  whereas  if  a  man  chooses  to' leave  a  hole  in  the  wall  or 
roof  of  his  house,  instead  of  a  fastened  window^  he  must  take  the  conaequeneeii 
Sprigg's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  357. 

Proof  of  the  hreakinff — -fixtureif  cuphoardsy  <fec.]     The  breaking  open  of  a  * 
movable   chest  or  box  in  a  dwelling-house,  in  the  night  time,  is  not  such  a 
breaking  as  will  make  the  offence  burglary,  for  the  chest  or  box  is  no  part  of  the 
mansion-house. (1)     Foster,  108 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  488.     Whether  breaking  open  the     , 
door  of  a  cupboard  let  into  the  wall  of  a  house,  be  burglary  or  not,  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  solemnly  decided.     In  1690,  a  case  in  which  the  point 
arose,  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  they  were  equally  divided 
upon  it.     Foster,  108.     Lord  Hale  says  that  such  a  breaking  will  not  mike  t 
burglary  at  common  law.      1  Hale,  P.  C.  527.     Though  on  the  anthcnity  of 
Simpson's  case,  Kel.  31 ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  358,  he  considers  it  a  sufficient  breaking   ^ 
within  the  stat.  39  Eliz.  c.  15.     In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  howerer,   c 
Simpson's  case  does  not  warrant  the  latter  position.     Foster,  108;  2  East,  P.  C.    ' 
489.     And  see  2  Hale,  P.  G.  358,(n.)     Mr.  Justice  Foster  concludes  that  sadi    : 
fixtures  as  merely  supply  the  place  of  chests  and  other  ordinary  utensils  of  house-    ''. 
hold,  should  for  the  purpose  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  movir 
bles.     Foster,  109;  2  East,  P.  C.  489. 

Proof  of  the  hreaJcinff — walls.']     Whether  breaking  a  wdRy  part  of  the  curtilage, 
is  a  sufficient  breaking  to  constitute  burglary,  has  not  beeu  decided.     Lord  Hale, 
after  citing  22  Assiz.  95,  which  defines  burglaiy  to  be  <<  to  break  houses,  chuiehee, 
[  *344  ]     tro/Zs,  courts,  or  gates,  in  *time  of  peace,"  says — <*by  that  book  it 
should  seem  that  if  a  man  hath  a  wall  about  his  house  for  its  Biil^aard,  and  ft 
thief  in  the  night  breaks  the  wall  or  the  gate  thereof,  and  finding  ih»  doon  of 
the  gate  open  enters  into  the  house,  this  is  burglary ;  but  otherwise  it  had  been, 
if  he  had  come  over  the  wall  of  the  court,  and  found  the  door  of  the  house 
open,  then  it  had  been  no  burglary.''     1  Hale,  P.  C.  559.     Upon  this  passage 
an  annotator  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  observes,  <<This  vras  anciently  unde^ 
stood  only  of  the  walls  or  gates  of  the  city  (vide  Spelman,  in  verbo  Bwrglaria.) 
If  so,  it  will  not  support  our  author's  conclusion,  wherein  he  applies  it  to  the 
wall  of  a  private  house."     Id.   (n.)  ed.  1778.     It  has  been  likewise  observed 
upon  this  passage,  that  the  distinction  between  breaking,  and  coming  over  the 
wall  or  gate,  is  very  refined,  for  if  it  be  part  of  the  mansion,  for  the  purpose  of 
burglary,  and  be  inclosed  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  of,  it 
seems  to  be  immaterial  whether  it  be  broken  or  overleaped,  and  more  properly  to 
fall  under  the  same  consideration  as  the  case  of  a  chimney;  and  if  it  be  not  part  of 
the  mansion-house  for  this  purpose,  then  whether  it  be  broken  or  not  is  equally 
immaterial;  in  neither  case  will  it  amount  to  burglary.     2  East,  P.  G.  488.     hk 
these  observations  another  writer  of  eminence  concurs.     1  Russ.  by  Orea.  789. 

Proof  of  the  breaking — gates.]  Where  a  gate  forms  part  of  the  oater  fence  of 
a  dwelling-house  only,  and  does  not  open  into  the  house,  or  into  some  building 
parcel  of  the  house,  the  breaking  of  it  will  not  constitute  burglary.  Thus,  wheiie 
large  gates  opened  into  a  yard  in  which  was  situated  the  dwelling-hoiise  and 

(1)  State  T.  Wilson,  I'Coze,  489. 
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finhoiue  of  the  prosecutors,  the  warehouse  extending  over  the  gateway,  so  that 
ffaeii  the  gates  were  shut  the  premises  were  completely  inclosed,  the  judges 
were  onanimoas  that  the  outward  fence  of  the  curtilage,  not  opening  into  any  of 
tke  buildings,  was  no  part  of  the  dwelling-house.  Bennett's  case,  Kuss.  &  Ry. 
£89.*  So  where  the  prisoner  opened  the  area  gate  of  a  house  in  London  with  a 
ikdetOD-key,  and  entered  the  house  by  a  door  in  the  area,  which  did  not  appear  to 
bre  been  shut,  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  breaking  the  area  gate  was  not 
t  breakinig  of  the  dwelling-house,  as  there  was  no  free  passage  in  time  of  sleep 
from  the  area  into  the  dwelling-house.     Davis's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  822.' 

Proof  of  hrtakin^ — cotuiructive  breaking — •/raud.'^  In  order  to  constitute  such 
a  breaking  as  will  render  the  party  subject  to  the  penalties  of  burglary,  it  is  not 
osential  that  force  should  be  employed.  There  may  be  a  constructive  breaking 
by  fraud,  conspiracy,  or  threats  which  will  render  the  person  who  is  party  to  it 
eciuaUy  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  breaking  with  force.  Where,  by  means 
of  fruud,  an  entrance  is  effected  into  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night-time,  with  a 
felonious  intent,  it  is  burglary.  Thieves  came  with  a  pretended  hue  and  cry, 
and  requiring  the  constable  to  go  with  them  to  search  for  felons,  entered  the 
hooae,  bound  the  constable  and  occupier,  and  robbed  the  latter.  So  where 
thieves  entered  a  house^  pretending  that  the  owner  had  committed  treason,  in 
boUi  these  cases,  though  the  owner  himself  opened  the  door  to  the  thieves,  it  was 
held  burglary.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  552,  553.  The  prisoner  knowing  the  family  to 
be  in  the  country,  and  meeting  the  boy  who  kept  the  key  of  the  house,  desired 
him  to  go  with  her  to  the  house,  promising  him  a  pot  of  ale.  The  boy  accord- 
ingly ^let  her  in,  when  she  sent  him  for  the  ale,  robbed  the  house  and  went  [  ^845  ] 
off.  This  being  in  the  night-time,  was  held  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  Tracy,  and  Bury,  to  be 
burglary.  Hawkins's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  485.  By  the  same  reasoning,  getting 
possession  of  a  dwelling-house  by  a  judgment  against  the  casual  ejector,  obtained 
by  fulse  affidavits,  without  any  colour  of  title,  and  then  rifling  the  house,  was  ruled 
to  be  within  the  statute  against  breaking  the  house  and  stealing  goods  therein, 
2  East,  P.  G.  485.  So  where  persons  designing  to  rob  a  house,  took  lodgings  in 
it^  and  then  fell  on  the  landlord  and  robbed  him.  KeL  52,  53;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b. 
1,  c.  38,  s.  9. 

Proof  of  ikt  hrtaking — corutructtve  hreaking—^ongpiracy.'^  A  breaking  may  be 
effected  by  conspiring  with  persons  within  the  house,  by  whose  means  those  who 
are  without  effect  an  entrance.  Thus  if  A.,  the  servant  of  B.,  conspire  with  0. 
to  let  him  in  to  rob  B.,  and  accordingly  A.  in  the  night-time  opens  the  door 
and  lets  him  in,  this  according  to  Dalton  (cap.  99)  is  burglary  in  C.  and  larceny  in 
A.  But  according  to  Lord  Hale,  it  is  burglary  in  both ;  for  if  it  be  burglary  in 
C.  it  must  necessarily  be  so  in  A.,  since  he  is  present  and  assisting  C.  in  the 
eommitting  of  the  burglary.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  553.  John  Cornwall  was  indicted 
with  another  person  for  burglary,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  servant  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  night-time  opened  the  street-door  and  let  in  the  other  prisoner, 
who  robbed  the  house,  after  which  Cornwall  opened  the  door  and  let  the  other 
oat,  but  did  not  go  out  with  him.  It  was  doubted  on  the  trial  whether  this  was 
a  burglary  in  the  servant,  he  not  going  out  with  the  other;  but  afterwards,  at  a 
meeting  of  all  the  judges,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  bur- 
glary  in  both,  and  Cornwall  was  executed.  Cornwall's  case,  2  Str.  881;  4  BL 
Com.  227;  2  East,  P.  C.  486.   But  if  a  servant,  pretending  to  agree  with  a  robber, 
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open  the  door,  and  let  him  in  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  apprehending  hia^ 
this  is  no  burglary,  for  the  door  is  lawfollj  open.    Beg.  t.  Johnaon,  Canr  i 

M.  218.« 

Proof  of  hreakinff — constructive  breaking — menaces,']     There  may  also  be  Ik 
breaking  in  law,  where,  in  consequence  of  yiolenoe  commenced  or  threatened,  in 
order  to  obtain  entrance,  the  owner,  either  from  apprehension  of  force,  or  with  a 
view  more  effectually  to  repel  it,  opens  the  door,  through  which  the  robbers  enter. 
2  East,  P.  C.  480.     But  if  the  owner  only  throw  the  money  out  of  the  honse  ta 
the  thieves  who  assault  it,  this  will  not  be  burglary.     Id.  Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  1,  c.  38, 
8.  8.     Though  if  the  money  were  taken  up  in  the  owner's  presence,  it  would  be 
robbery.     But  in  all  other  cases,  where  no  fraud  or  conspiracy  is  made  use  (^  or 
violence  commenced  or  threatened,  in  order  to  obtain  an  entrance,  there  most  be 
an  actual  breach  of  some  part  or  other  of  the  house,  though  it  need  not  be  aeoom- 
panied  with  any  violence  as  to  the  manner  of  executing  it.    2  East,  P.  C.  486; 
Hale,  Sum.  80. 

Proof  of  breaking — constructive  breaking — by  one  of  several,]  Where  several 
come  to  commit  a  burglary,  and  some  stand  to  watch  in  adjacent  places,  and  otheif 
enter  and  rob,  in  such  cases  the  act  of  one  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  the  act  of  a]I| 
and  all  are  equally  guilty  of  the  burglary.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  439,  534 ;  3  Inst  68; 
[  ^346  ]  2  East,  P.  C.  486.  So  ^where  a  room-door  was  latched,  and  one  perBOO 
lifted  the  latch  and  entered  the  room,  and  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  a  robbery  there,  which  he  afterwards  accomplished.  Two  other  persons 
were  present  with  him  at  the  time  he  lifted  the  latch  to  assist  him  to  enter,  and 
they  screened  him  from  observation  by  opening  an  umbrella.  It  was  held  by 
Gaselee,  J.,  and  Gumey,  B.,  that  the  two  were,  in  law,  parties  to  the  breakiiig 
and  entering,  and  were  answerable  for  the  robbery  which  took  place  afierwardii 
though  they  were  not  near  the  spot  at  the  time  it  was  perpetrated.  Jordan's  oase^ 
7  C.  &  P.  432.' 

Where  the  breaking  is  one  night,  and  the  entering  the  night  after,  a  person 
present  at  the  breaking,  though  not  present  at  the  entering,  is,  in  law,  guilty  of 
the  whole  offence.     Id. 

Proof  of  the  entry.]     It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  breaking  only ;  the  proeecntoi 
must  also  prove  an  entry  as  well  as  breaking,  and  both  must  be  in  the  night  and 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  or  otherwise  it  is  no  burglary.    1  Hale,  P.  €• 
655.     If  any  part  of  the  body  be  within  the  house,  hand  or  foot,  this  is  sniEBeient 
Foster,  108 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  490.     Thus  where  the  prisoner  cut  a  hole  throng  the 
window-shutters  of  the  prosecutor's  shop,  and  putting  his  hand  throng^  the  hole, 
took  out  watches,  &c.,  but  no  other  entry  was  proved,  this  was  held  to  be  burglary. 
Gibbon's  case,  Foster,  108.     So  where  Uie  prisoner  broke  a  pane  of  ^aas  in  the 
upper  sash  of  a  window  (which  was  fastened  in  the  usual  way  by  a  latoh)  and 
introduced  his  hand  within,  for  the  purpose  of  unfastening  the  latoh,  bat  whUe  he 
was  cutting  a  hole  in  the  shutter  with  a  centre-bit,  and  before  he  eonld  nn&aten 
the  latch,  he  was  seized,  the  judges  held  this  to  be  a  sufficient  entry  to  eonsdtnte 
a  burglary.    Bailey's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  341."    The  prosecutor  standing  near  the 
window  of  his  shop,  observed  the  prisoner  with  his  finger  against  part  of  the  g^ao. 
The  glass  fell  inside  by  the  force  of  his  finger.     The  proseeutor  added,  that  standing 
%B  he  did  in  the  street,  he  saw  the  fore-part  of  the  prisoner's  finger  on  the 

t£ng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xli.  128.  '  Id.  xxxii.  672.  •  1  £ng.  C.  a  841. 
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tf  tlie  glass.    The  judges  ruled  this  a  sufficient  entrj.    Davis's  case,  Buss.  &  Bj. 
tt9.* 

The  getting  in  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  as  already  stated,  ante,  p.  842,  has 
kai  held  to  he  a  hrectking,  and  the  prisoner's  lowering  himself  down  the  chimney, 
ftoQgh  he  never  enters  the  room,  has  heen  held  to  be  an  entry.  Brice's  case, 
Inas.  k  By.  451.« 

I\t)o/  of  entry — introduction  of  Jire-^rms  or  instruments,']  Where  no  part  of 
ie  offender's  body  enters  the  house,  but  he  introduces  an  instrument,  whether  that 
Itroduction  will  be  such  an  entry  as  to  constitute  a  burglary,  depends,  as  it  seems, 
ipon  the  object  with  which  the  instrument  is  employed.  Thus  if  the  instrument 
Ie  employed,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  entry,  but  for  the  purpose 
rf  ccHnmitting  the  contemplated  felony,  it  will  amount  to  an  entry,  as  where  a 
Mn  puts  a  hook  or  other  instrument  to  steal,  or  a  pistol  to  kill,  through  a  window, 
though  his  hand  be  nbt  in,  this  is  an  entry.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  555;  Hawk.  P.  G. 
k  1,  c  38,  s.  11 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  490. 

But  where  the  instrument  is  used,  not  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  con- 
tanplated  felony,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  *entry,  the  [  *347  ] 
Bkroduction  of  the  instrument  will  not  be  such  an  entry  as  to  constitute  a  burglary. 
TkoB  where  thieves  had  bored  a  hole  through  the  door  with  a  centre-bit,  and  part 
rf  the  chips  were  found  inside  the  house,  by  which  it  was  apparent  that  the  end 
.  rfthe  eentre-btt  had  penetrated  into  the  house ;  yet  as  the  instrument  had  not  been 
ktrodnced  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  property,  or  committing  any  other  felony, 
tke  entry  was  ruled  to  be  incomplete.  Hughes's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  491 ;  1  Leach, 
406;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  38,  s.  12.  A  glass  sash-window  was  left  closed  down, 
kt  was  thrown  up  by  the  prisoners;  the  inside  shutters  were  fastened,  and  there 
VIS  a  space  of  about  three  inches  between  the  sash  and  the  shutters,  and  the  latter 
We  about  an  inch  thick.  It  appeared  that  after  the  sash  had  been  thrown  up,  a 
Oow-bar  bad  been  introduced  to  force  the  shutters,  and  had  been  not  only  within 
the  sash,  but  had  reached  to  the  inside  of  the  shutters,  as  the  mark  of  it  was  found 
ttere.  On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  burglary, 
ttere  being  no  proof  that  any  part  of  the  prisoner's  hand  was  within  the  window, 
last's  case,  1  Moody  C.  C.  183.^ 

Proof  of  entry — by  firing  a  gun  into  the  house.]  It  has  already  been  stated,  that 
if  a  man  breaks  a  house  and  puts  a  pistol  in  at  the  window  with  intent  to  kill,  this 
aMoanta  to  burglary.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  555,  ante,  p.  345.  <<  But,"  says  Lord  Hale, 
'if  he  shoots  without  the  window,  and  the  bullet  comes  in,  this  seems  to  be  no 
Wtry  to  make  burglary — quxre"  Hawkins,  hc^ever,  states,  that  the  discharging 
a  loaded  gun  into  a  house  is  such  an  entry  as  will  constitute  burglary ;  Hawk. 
P.  G.  b.  1,  c.  38,  s.  11 ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  East  and  Mr. 
BeijH  Bussell.  <<  It  seems  difficult,"  says  the  former,  <<  to  make  a  dbtinction 
teween  this  kind  of  implied  entry,  and  that  by  means  of  an  instrument  introduced 
between  the  window  or  threshold  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  felony,  unless 
]|  be  that  the  one  instrument  by  which  the  entry  is  effected  is  held  in  the  hand 
and  the  other  is  discharged  from  it.  No  such  distinction,  however,  is  anywhere 
Irid  down  in  terms,  nothing  further  appearing  than  that  the  entry  must  be  for  the 
jNorpose  of  committing  a  felony."  2  East,  P.  C.  490 ;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  795.  It 
ruled  by  Lord  EUenborough,  that  a  man  who  from  the  outside  of  a  field  dis- 
« 1  Eng.  C.  C.  499.  •  Id.  461.  »  Id.  iL  188. 
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charged  a  gan  into  it,  so  that  the  shot  most  have  stniek  the  ami,  was  guiltj  9d 
breaking  and  entering  it.     Pickering  y.  Radd.  4  Campb.  220 ;  1  Stark.  58.* 


Proof  of  entry — conntructive  entr^^ — by  one  of  severed,'^     It  is  not  necessarj  i 
all  cases  to  show  an  actual  entry  by  all  the  prisoners ;  there  may  be  a  oonstmctivo 
eiUn/  as  well  as  a  constructive  breaking,     A.  B.  and  C.  come  in  the  night  by  con- 
sent to  break  and  enter  the  house  of  D.  to  commit  a  felony ;    A.   only  actually 
breaks  and  enters  the  house.     B.  stands  near  the  door,  but  does  not  actually  enter, 
C.  stands  at  the  lane's  end,  or  orchard-gate,  or  field-gate,  or  the  like,  to  watch 
that  no  help  come  to  aid  the  owner,  or  to  give  notice  to  the  others  if  help  comes; 
this  is  burglary  in  all,  and  all  are  principals.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  555.     So  where  a 
man  puts  a  child  of  tender  years  in  at  the  window  of  the  house,  and  the  child  takes 
goods  and  delivers  them  to  A.,  who  carries  them  away,  this  is  burglaiy  in  A., 
though  the  child  that  made  the  entry  be  not  guilty  on  account  of  its  infancy.    Id. 
[  *348  ]  And  so  if  the  wife,  *in  the  presence  of  the  husband,  by  his  threats  or 
coercion  break  and  enter  a  house  in  the  night,  this  is  burglary  in  the  husbaDd, 
though  the  wife,  the  immediate  actor,  is  excused  by  the  coercion  of  her  husband. 
Id.  556 ;  and  see  Jordan's  case,  ante,  p.  344. 

Proof  of  the  premises  being  a  7nansion'7u)U8e,']  It  must  be  proved  that  the  pre- 
mises broken  and  entered  were  either  a  mansion-house  or  parcel  of  a  mansion- 
house.  Every  house  for  the  dwelling  and  habitation  of  man  is  taken  to  be  a 
mansion-house,  wherein  burglary  may  be  committed.  (1)  3  Inst.  64-5;  2  East^ 
P.  C.  491. 

A  mere  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  market  or  fair  is  not  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
purpose  of  burglary.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  557 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  225.  But  where  the  build- 
ing was  a  permanent  one  of  mud  and  brick  on  the  down  at  Weyhill,  erected  onlj 
as  a  booth  for  the  purposes  of  a  fair  for  a  few  days  in  the  year,  having  wooden 
doors  and  windows  bolted  inside,  it  was  held  that  as  the  prosecutor  and  his  wife 
slept  there  every  night  of  the  fair  (during  one  of  which  it  was  broken  and  entered], 
this  was  a  dwelling-house.  Smith's  case,  coram  Park,  J.,  1  Moody  &  Bobin- 
son,  256. 

The  following  cases  were  decided  previous  to  the  7  &  8  (Jeo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  18, 
which  has  prescribed  what  shall  be  considered  a  dwelling-house  for  the  purpose  of 
burglary ;  see  post,  p.  362. 

The  mere  fact  of  a  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dwelling-house  being 
occupied  together  with  the  dwelling-house,  by  the  same  tenant  (not  taking  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  building  being  within  the  same  curtilage,  as  to 
which,  vide  post,)  will  not  render  the  former  building  a  dwdling-house  in  point  of 
law.  The  prisoner  broke  and  entered  an  outhouse  in  the  possession  of  O.  S.,  and 
occupied  by  him  with  his  dwelling-house,  but  not  connected  therewith  by  any  fence 
enclosing  both.  The  judges  held  that  the  prisoner  was  improperly  convicted  of 
burglary^  The  outhouse  being  separated  from  the  dwelling-house,  and  not  within 
the  same  curtilage,  was  not  protected  by  the  bare  fact  of  its  being  occupied  with  it 
at  the  same  time.  Garland's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  403.  So  where  a  manufactory 
was  carried  on  in  the  centre  building  of  a  great  pile,  in  the  wings  of  which  sevend 
persons  dwelt,  but  which  had  no  internal  communication  with  these  wings,  though 
the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  were  connected,  and  the  entrance  to  all  was  out  of  the 


(1)  Armour  t.  The  State,  8  Humphreys,  879. 
"^  1  Eng.  C.  C.  ii.  298. 
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lune  eommon  inclosure ;  upon  the  centre  building  being  broken  and  entered,  the 
judges  held  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  part  of  any  dwelling-house,  but  a 
place  for  carrying  on  a  variety  of  trades,  and  no  parcel  of  the  houses  adjoining, 
with  none  of  which  it  had  any  internal  communication,  nor  was  it  to  be  considered 
as  under  the  same  roof,  though  the  roof  had  a  connection  with  the  roofs  of  the 
knues.  Eggington's  case,  2  £ast,  P.  C.  494.  The  house  of  the  prosecutor  was 
in  High  street,  Epsom.  There  were  two  or  three  houses  there,  insulated  like 
Kiddle-row,  Holbom.  At  the  back  of  the  houses  was  a  public  passage  nine  feet 
fide.  Across  this  passage,  opposite  to  his  house,  were  several  rooms,  used  by  the 
froaecutor  for  the  purposes  of  his  house,  viz.  a  kitchen,  a  coach-house,  a  larder, 
lod  a  brewhouse.  Over  the  brewhouse  a  servant-boy  always  slept,  but  no  one 
cfae;  and  in  this  room  the  offence  was  committed.  There  was  no  communication 
between  the  dwelling-house  and  these  buildings,  except  a  canopy  or  awning  over 
the  common  passage,  to  ^prevent  the  rain  from  falling  on  the  victuals  [  *349  ] 
ttrried  across.  Upon  "a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  room  in 
question  was  not  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house  in  which  the  prosecutor  dwelt, 
because  it  did  not  adjoin  it,  was  not  under  the  same  roof,  and  had  no  common 
fence.  &raham,  B.,  dissented,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  parcel  of  the  house. 
Bnt  all  the  judges  present  thought  that  it  was  a  distinct  dwelling  of  tiie  prosecutor. 
Westwood's  case,  Euss.  &  Ry.  495.* 

In  the  following  case,  however,  the  building,  though  not  within  the  curtilage, 
ind  having  no  internal  communication,  was  held  to  constitute  part  of  the  dwelling- 
kmse.  The  prosecutor,  a  farmer,  had  a  dwelling-house  in  which  he  lived,  a  stable, 
t  cottage,  a  cow-house,  and  barn,  all  in  one  range  of  buildings,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, and  under  one  roof,  but  they  were  not  inclosed  by  any  yard  or  wall,  and 
bid  no  internal  communication.  The  offence  was  committed  in  the  bam,  and  the 
jodgra  held  this  to  be  a  burglary,  for  the  bam,  which  was  under  the  same  roof, 
tas  parcel  of,  and  enjoyed  with  the  dwelling-house.  G.  Brown's  case,  2  East, 
P.  C.  493. 

So  in  the  following  case,  the  premises,  broken  and  entered,  were  not  within  the 
auoe  external  fence,  as  the  dwelling-house,  nor  had  they  any  internal  communica- 
tion with  it,  yet  they  were  held  to  be  part  of  it.     The  prosecutor's  dwelling-house 
Wis  situate  at  the  comer  of  two  streets.     A  range  of  workshops  adjoining  the 
bouse  at  one  side,  and  standing  in  a  line  with  the  end  of  the  house,  faced  one  of 
the  streets.     The  roof  of  this  range  was  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  house.    At  the 
lod  of  Uiis  range,  and  adjoining  to  it,  was  another  workshop  projecting  further  into 
the  street,  and  adjoining  to  that  a  stable  and  coach-house  used  with  the  dwelling- 
house.     There  was  no  internal  communication  between  the  workshops  and  the 
dhrelling-house,  nor  were  they  surrounded  by  any  extemal  fence.     Upon  a  case 
meired,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  workshops  were  parcel 
0f  the  dwelling-house.     Chalking's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  334  /  see  also  Lithgo's  case^ 
ia.857.« 

In  the  case  about  to  be  mentioned,  the  premises  broken  and  entered  were  within 
ibe  cartilage,  but  without  any  intemal  communication  with  the  dwelling-house.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  decision  proceeded  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  last 
CMC,  or  whether  on  the  ground  that  the  building  in  question  was  within  the  cur- 
lilage.  The  prosecutor  had  a  factory  adjoining  to  his  dwelling-house.  There  was 
ao  internal  communication,  the  only  way  from  the  one  to  the  other  (within  the 
eofimon  inclosures)  being  through  an  open  passage  into  the  factory  passage,  which 
commnnicated  with  the  lumber-room  in  the  factory,  from  which  Uiere  was  a  stair* 

«  1  Eng.  C.  C.  495.  J  Id.  884.  >  Id.  857. 
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ease  which  led  into  the  jarn-room,  where  the  felony  was  committed.  On  a  caae 
reserred,  all  the  judges  held  that  the  room  in  question  was  properly  described  m 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor.  Hancock's  case,  Russ.  &  RjT  171.^  See 
also  Clayburn's  case,  Id.  360.«>(1) 

Proof  of  the  premises  being  a  mannon  house — occupation,']  It  must  appear 
that  the  premises  in  question  were,  at  the  time  of  the  offence  occupied  as  a  dwelL. 
ing-house.  Therefore,  where  a  house  was  under  repair,  and  the  tenant  had  not 
entered  into  possession,  but  had  deposited  some  of  his  goods  there,  but  no  one 
[  ^350  ]  slept  in  it,  it  was  held  not  to  *be  a  mansion-house,  so  as  to  make  the 
breaking  and  entering  a  burglary.  Lyon's  case,  1  Leach,  185 ;  2  East  P.  C.  497. 
Nor  will  the  circumstance  of  the  prosecutor  having  procured  a  person  to  sleep  in 
the  house,  (not  being  one  of  his  own  family)  for  its  protection  make  any  difference. 
Thus  where  a  house  was  newly  built  and  finished  in  every  respect,  except  the 
painting,  glazing,  and  flDoring  of  one  garret,  and  a  workman  who  was  constantly 
employed  by  the  prosecutor  slept  in  it  for  the  piupose  of  protecting  it,  but  no  part 
of  the  prosecutor's  domestic  family  had  taken  possession,  it  was  held  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  authority  of  Lyon's  case  (supra,)  that  it  was  not  the  dwelling* 
house  of  the  prosecutor.  Fuller's  case,  1  Leach,  186,  (n.)  So  where  the  proee* 
cutor  took  a  house,  and  deposited  some  of  his  goods  in  it,  and  not  having  slepi 
there  himself,  procured  two  persons  (not  his  own  servants)  to  sleep  there  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  goods,  it  was  held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  as  the  prose* 
cutor  had  only  in  fact  taken  possession  of  the  house  so  far  as  to  deposit  certaia 
articles  of  his  trade  therein,  but  had  neither  slept  in  it  himself,  nor  had  any  of  his 
servants,  it  could  not  in  contemplation  of  law  be  called  his  dweUing-house.  Harris's 
case,  2  Leach,  701 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  498.  See  also  Hallard's  case,  coram  BuUer,  S^ 
2  Leach,  701,  (n.)  Norrey  Thompson's  case,  2  Leach,  771.  The  following  caaOi 
decided  upon  the  construction  of  the  statute  12  Anne,  c.  7,  is  also  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  burglary.  The  prosecutor,  a  publican,  had  shut  up  his  house,  which 
in  the  day  time  was  totally  uninhabited,  but  at  the  night  a  servant  of  his  slept  in 
it  to  protect  the  property  left  there,  which  was  intended  to  be  sold  to  the  incoming 
tenant,  the  prosecutor  having  no  intention  of  again  residing  in  the  house  himself, 
on  a  case  reserved  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  as  it  clearly  appeared  by  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutor,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  to  reside  in  the 
house,  cither  by  himself  or  his  servants,  it  could  not  in  contemplation  of  law 
be  considered  as  his  dwelling-house,  and  that  it  was  not  such  a  dwelling-hoote 
wherein  burglary  could  be  committed.  Davies,  alias  Silk's  case^  2  Leach,  876;  2 
East,  P.  C.  499. 

Where  no  person  sleeps  in  the  house,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  dwelling-house. 
The  premises  where  the  offence  was  committed  consisted  of  a  shop  and  parloufi 
with  a  staircase  to  a  room  over.  The  prosecutor  took  it  two  years  before  the 
offence  committed,  intending  to  live  in  it,  but  remained  with  his  mother  who  livel 
next  door.  Every  morning  he  went  to  his  shop,  transacted  his  business,  dined, 
and  staid  the  whole  day  there,  considering  it  as  his  home.    When  he  first  bou^l 

(1)  The  breaking  open,  in  the  night  time,  of  a  store,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  I 
dweliing-hoose,  but  not  connected  with  it,  is  not  burglary.  People  y.  Parker,  4  Johns.  424. 
Nor  when  the  only  connection  is  a  fence.  State  v.  Ginns,  1  Nott  &'M*Cord,  688.  But  it  hn 
been  held  that  it  may  be  committed  in  a  house  standing  near  enough  to  the  dwelling-house  td 
be  used  with  it  as  appurtenant  to  it,  or  standing  in  the  same  yard,  whether  the  yard  be  opa 
or  enclosed.  State  y.  Twitty,  1  Hay  w.  102 ;  State  v.  Wilson,  Id.  242.  So  in  a  store,  wlm 
there  is  a  room  communicating  where  a  clerk  sleeps.    Wood's  case,  6  Rogers's  Bee  10. 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  171.  *  Id.  860. 
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the  honae  be  had  a  tenant,  who  quitted  it  soon  afterwards,  and  from  that  time  no 
person  had  slept  in  it.  On  a  case  reserved,  all  the  judges  held  that  this  was  not  a 
dwelling.hotlBe.     Martin's  case,  Russ.  &  Rj.  108.^ 

It  seems  to  be  sufficient  if  any  part  of  the  owner's  family,  as  his  domestic 
Kmnts,  sleep  in  the  house.  A.  died  in  his  house.  B.  his  executor  put  seryanta 
into  it,  who  lodged  in  it,  and  were  at  board  wages,  but  B.  never  lodged  there 
Umflel£  Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  the  question  Wjas,  whether  this  might 
be  called  the  mansion-house  of  B.  The  court  inclined  to  think  that  it  might, 
kcaute  the  tervants  lived  there  ;  but  upon  the  evidence  there  appeared  no  breach 
of  the  house.     Jones's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  490. 

*Proo/  of  the  premises  being  a  dweUing-house — occupation — temporary  [  *351  ] 

cr permanent^]     A  house  is  no  less  a  dwelling-house,  because  at  certain  periods 

fte  occupier  quits  it,  or  quits  it  for  a  temporary  purpose.     "  If  A,"  says  Lord 

Hale,  «  has  a  dwelling-house,  and  he  and  all  his  family  are  absent  a  night  or  more, 

ud  in  their  absence,  in  the  night,  a  thief  breaks  and  enters  the  house  to  commit 

fislony,  this  is  burglary."     1  Hale,  P.  C.  656 ;  3  Inst.  64.     So  if  A.  have  two 

iBinBion.hoases,  and  is  sometimes  with  his  family  in  one,  and  son^ctitnes  in  the 

otber,  the  breach  of  one  of  them,  in  the  absence  of  his  family,  is  burglary.     Id.  4 

Bep*  40,  a.     Again,  if  A.  have  a  chamber  in  a  college  or  inn  of  court,  where  he 

Usnally  lodges  in  term  time,  and  in  his  absence  in  vacation  his  chamber  or  study 

k  broken  open,  this  is  burglary.    Evans  and  Finche's  case,  Cro.  Car.  473 ;  1  Haloi 

P.  C.  556.     The  prosecutor  being  possessed  of  a  house  in  Westminster  in  which 

ie  dwelt,  took  a  journey  into  Cornwall,  with  intent  to  return,  and  move  his  wife 

and  family  out  of  town,  leaving  the  key  with  a  friend  to  look  after  the  house. 

After  he  had  been  absent  a  month,  no  person  being  in  th^  house,  it  was  broken 

<^pen  and  robbed.    He  returned  a  month  after  with  his  family,  and  inhabited  there. 

TiuB  was  adjudged  burglary,  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  Treby,  J.,  and  four  other  judges. 

ttnrra/s  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  496  -,  Foster  77. 

In  these  cases  the  owner  must  have  quitted  his  house  ammo  revertendi,  in 
order  to  have  it  still  considered  as  his  mansion,  if  neither  he  nor  any  part  of  hia 
&m]ly  were  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  and  entering.  2  East,  P.  C.  496. 
The  proaecutor  had  a  house  at  Hackney,  which  he  made  use  of  in  the  summeri 
Ua  chief  residence  being  in  London.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  he 
lemoved  to  his  town  house,  bringing  away  a  considerable  part  of  his  goods.  The 
following  November  his  house  at  Hackney  was  broken  open,  upon  which  he 
removed  the  remainder  of  his  furniture,  except  a  few  articles  of  little  value. 
Being  aaked  whether  at  this  time  he  had  any  intention  of  returning  to  reside,  he 
and  he  had  not  come  to  any  settled  resolution,  whether  to  return  or  not,  but  waa 
latber  inclined  totally  to  quit  the  house  and  let  it.  The  burglary  happened  in  the 
Jannaxy  following,  but  the  court  (at  the  Old  Bailey)  were  of  opinion  that  the 
proeeentor  having  left  his  house  and  disfumished  it,  without  any  settled  resolution 
to  letam,  but  rather  inclining  to  the  contrary,  it  could  not  be  deemed  his  dwelling- 
lioo8e.(l)  Nutbrown's  case,  Foster,  77;  2  East,  P.  C.  496.  See  B.  v.  Flannagan, 
Bom.  ft  By.  187.« 

(1)  Burfjbuej  may  l>e  committed  in  a  honse  in  the  city,  in  which  the  prosecutor  intended 
to  Tcrido  on  hlfl  return  flrom  his  summer  residence  in  the  country,  and  to  which,  on  going  into 
tiie  eoontry,  he  had  removed  his  furniture  Arom  his  former  residence  in  town ;  thou^  neither 
the  proeeentor  nor  his  family  had  oyer  lodged  in  the  house,  in  which  the  crime  is  diarged  to 
have  been  committed,  but  merely  visited  it  occasionally.  Conunonwealth  v.  Brown,  2  Bawle, 
207. 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  108.  '  Id.  187. 
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It  mema  thaU  the  men  cafloaJ  use  of  &  tenenent^  as  a  lodgmg,  or  onlj  upon 
•ooK  partknlar  occaakfia.  will  not  constate  it  a  dwelKng-hoose.  2  East,  P.  C. 
497.  Where  mxae  com  had  been  misaed  oat  of  a  bam,  the  proBecnfbr's  aerrant 
and  another  person  pat  a  bed  in  the  bam,  and  skpt  there,  and  upon  the  fourth 
Bight  the  pri^ner  broke  and  entered  the  bam ;  and  apon  a  reference  it  was  agreed 
bj  all  the  judges  that  this  sleeping  in  the  bam  made  no  difierenee.  Brown's 
ease,  2  East,  P.  C.  497.  So  a  porter  Ijing  in  a  warehoase,  to  uraick  ffoodsj  which 
is  solelv  for  a  particular  purpose,  does  not  make  it  a  dwelling-hoase.  Smith's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  497. 

As  to  a  wrongfiol  occupation,  see  Wallis's  case,  ante,  p.  280. 

Proof  of  the  premises  heitu/  a  d^enimg-hnuse  occnpaticm — haust  divided^  wtOumi 
[  ^352  j  internal  eommunicatumj  and  occupied  hjf  severalS^  *  Where  there  is  an 
actual  severance  in  fact  of  the  house,  bj  a  partition  or  the  like,  all  internal  oom- 
muDication  being  cut  off,  and  each  part  being  inhabited  bj  sereral  occupants,  the 
part  so  separately  occupied  is  the  dwelling-house  of  the  person  living  in  it,  provided 
he  dwell  there.  If  A.  lets  a  shop,  parcel  of  his  dwelling-house,  to  B.  for  a  jear, 
and  B.  holds  it,  and  works  or  trades  in  it,  but  lodges  in  his  own  house  at  nighty 
and  the  shop  is  broken  open,  it  cannot  be  laid  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  A.,  for 
it  was  severed  bj  the  lease  during  the  term;  but  if  B.  or  his  servant  sometimes 
lodge  in  the  shop,  it  is  the  mansion-house  of  B.,  and  burglary  may  be  committed 
in  it.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  557;  Vide  Sefton's  case,  infra. 

The  prosecutors,  Thomas  Smith  and  John  Knowles,  were  in  partnership,  and 
lived  next  door  to  each  other.  The  two  houses  had  formerly  been  one,  but  had 
been  divided,  for  the  {purpose  of  accommodating  the  faimilies  of  both  partners,  and 
were  now  perfectly  distinct,  there  being  no  communication  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  going  into  the  street.  The  housekeeping,  servants'  wages,  &c.,  were  paid 
by  eaxrh  partner  respectively,  but  the  rent  and  taxes  of  both  the  houses  were  paid 
jointly  out  of  the  partnership  fund.  The  offence  was  committed  in  the  house  oT 
the  prosecutor  Smith.  On  the  trial,  before  Eyre,  C.  B.,  and  (}ould,  J.,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  it  was  objected  that  the  burglary  ought  to  have  been  laid  to  be  in  tiie 
dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor  Smith  only;  and  of  this  opinion  was  the  oouit. 
Martha  Jones's  case,  1  Leach,  537 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  504.  But  it  is  otherwise  where 
there  is  an  internal  communication.  Thus  where  a  man  let  part  of  his  house, 
including  his  shop,  to  his  son,  and  there  was  a  distinct  entrance  into  the  part  so 
let,  but  a  passage  from  the  son's  part  led  to  the  Other's  cellars,  and  they  were 
open  to  the  father's  part  of  the  house,  and  the  son  never  slept  in  the  part  so  let  to 
him,  the  prisoner  being  convicted  of  a  burglary  in  the  shop,  laid  as  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  father,  the  conviction  was  held  by  the  judges  to  be  right,  it  bdng 
under  the  same  roof,  part  of  the  same  house,  and  communicating  internally.  But 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  case  of  much  nicety.  Sefton's  case,  1  Buss,  by  Orea.  799; 
Rues.  &  lly.  203.« 

Chambers  in  the  inns  of  court  are  to  all  purposes  considered  as  distinct  dwellings 
houses,  and  therefore  whether  the  owner  happens  to  enter  at  the  same  outer  door 
or  not,  will  make  no  manner  of  difference.  The  sets  are  often  held  under  distinct 
titles,  and  are,  in  their  nature  and  manner  of  occupation,  as  unconnected  with 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  under  separate  roofs.  2  East,  P.  C.  505;  1  HaiSi 
P.  0.  656. 

Proof  of  the  premiMeB  being  a  dtoeUtng-hotue — occupation — hou$e  divided  vfiAomi 

•  1  £Dg.  C.  C.  208. 
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i^iernal  communication^  hut  aU  occupied  by  the  tame  perton."^  We  haye  seen^ 
'  (sopra)  that  where  a  house  is  divided,  and  there  is  no  internal  communication 
between  the' two  parts,  which  are  occupied  by  separate  tenants,  each  part  is  to  be 
omndered  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  tenant  living  in  it.  But  where  a  house 
k  thus  severed,  and  the  owner  dwells  in  one  part  of  it  only,  and  the  other  part 
IB  broken  and  entered  in  the  night;  whether  this  shall  be  deemed  a  burglary 
leems  a  question  of  much  nicety.  According  to  the  authorities,  before  the  late 
rtitate  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  13,  (see  post,  p.  362)  it  was  held  to  be  burglary. 
Li  the  following  case,  the  ^severed  part  of  the  premises  had  been  let  to  [  *353  ] 
mother  person,  but  that  circumstance  was  held  to  make  no  difference,  and  the 
tenant  of  the  other  part  was  held  to  be  the  tenant  of  the  whole,  there  being  the 
nine  outer  door. 

'  The  prosecutor  was  the  owner  of  a  house,  in  which  he  resided,  and  to  which 

boose  there  was  a  shop  adjoining,  built  close  to  the  house.     There  was  no  internal 

mamunication  between  the  house  and  the  shop,  the  only  door  of  the  latter  being 

k  the  court-yard  before  the  house,  which  yard  was  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall, 

iiehiding  the  house  and  shop.     The  prosecutor  let  the  shop,  together  with  some 

ijirtments  in  the  house,  to  one  Hill,  from  year  to  year.     There  was  only  one 

tommon  door  to  the  house,  which  communicated  as  well  to  the  prosecutor's  as  to 

Hill's  apartments.    The  burglary  was  committed  in  the  shop.    On  a  case  reserved, 

fte  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  shop  was  rightly  laid  to  be  the  dwelling- 

ionse  of  the  prosecutor,  who  inhabited  in  one  part,  there  being  but  one  outer 

4oor,  especially  as  it  was  within  one  curtilage,  or  fence;  and  that  the  shop,  being 

iai  with  a  part  of  the  house  inhabited  by  Hill,  still  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the 

dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor,  though  there  was  no  internal  communication 

Ifeelween  them.     But  it  was  admitted,  that  if  the  shop  had  been  let  by  itself,  Hill 

llot  dwelling  therein,  burglary  could  not  have  been  committed  in  it,  for  then  it 

%oiild  have  been  severed  from  the  house.     Gibson's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  508.     This 

deeimon  was  acted  upon  by  Holroyd,  J.,  in  the  following  case.     The  prisoner 

QBtered  a  loft,  beneath  which  were  four  apartments,  inhabited  as  a  dwclling-housOi 

Vni  which  did  not  communicate  with  the  loft  in  any  manner.     On  the  side  of  the 

haoae  was  a  shop,  which  was  not  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  which  did  not 

«ommimicate  with  the  four  chambers.     Between  this  shop  and  the  loft  there  was 

m  eommimication,  by  means  of  a  ladder.     The  dwelling-house  and  the  shop  both 

opened  into  the  same  fold.     Holroyd,  J.,  on  the  authority  of  Gibson's  case,  supra, 

beld  the  loft  to  be  a  dwelling-house.     Thompson's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  32. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  in  Gibson's  case,  whether  the  shop  was  considered  to 
bt  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  strictly  speaking,  (in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  any  of  the  other  apartments,)  or  whether  it  was  only  taken  to  be  part  of  the 
dbreUing-house  as  being  within  the'  same  curtilage  or  fence,  the  judges  using  the 
eqpfesdon  ''especially  as  it  was  within  one  curtilage  or  fence.''  If  it  was  decided 
^Km  the  latter  ground,  it  would  now,  since  the  7  &  8  Qeo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  13,  be  a 
qiMfltion  how  far  the  shop  would  be  considered  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  there 
being  no  communication  between  the  two.  According  to  the  case  of  BurroweSi 
1  Moody,  G.  C.  274,'  post,  p.  362,  in  which  the  judges  were  divided,  seven  to  five, 
ibe  shop  wonld  still  be  considered  as  part  of  the  dwelling-house. 

Proof  of  the  premises  being  a  dwelling'hou8e--occupation — where  there  it  an 
wtemal  communicationy  hut  the  parts  are  occupied  hy  several  under  different  tiflesJ] 
^lAnwgii  in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  inmates,  who  hold  under  one  general  occupier, 

f  2  Eog.  C.  G.  274. 
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the  whole  of  the  house  contmnes  to  be  his  dwelling-house,  if  there  be  an  intenial 
oommunication,  and  the  parties  have  a  common  entrance,  vide  infiuj  yet  it  is  other-* 
wise  where  several  parts  of  a  building  are  let  under  distinct  leases.  The 
[  ^354  ]  '^'owner  of  a  dwelling-house  and  warehouse  under  the  same  roof,  and  com- 
municating internally,  let  the  house  to  A.  (who  lived  there),  and  the  warehouse  to 
A.  and  B.,  who  were  partners.  The  communication  between  the  house  and  ware- 
house was  constantly  used  by  A.  The  offence  was  committed  in  the  warehouse, 
which  was  laid  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  A  On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were 
of  opinion  that  this  was  wrong,  A.  holding  the  house  in  which  he  lived  under  a 
demise  to  himself  alone,  and  the  warehouse  under  a  distinct  demise  to  himself 
and  B.    Jenkins's  case,  Russ.  k  Ry.  244.' 

Proof  of  the  premises  being  a  dweUing-house — occupation — hy  lodgerB."^  Where 
separate  apartments  were  let  in  a  dwelling-house  to  lodgers,  it  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  doubted  whether  they  might  not  in  all  cases  be  described  as  the  man- 
sion-house of  the  lodgers.     2  East,  P.  C.  505 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  38,  s.  13, 
14.     But  the   rule  b  now  taken  to  be,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Kelynge, 
(p.  84),  that  if  the  owner,  who  lets  out  apartments  in  his  house  to  other  persons, 
sleeps  under  the  same  roof,  and  has  but  one  outer  door,  common  to  himself  and 
his  lodgers,  such  lodgers  are  only  inmates,  and  all  their  apartments  are  parcel  of 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner.     But  if  the  owner  do  not  lodge  in  the  same 
house,  or  if  he  and  his  lodgers  enter  by  different  outer  doors,  the  apartments  so 
let  are  the  mansion,  for  the  time  being,  of  each  lodger  respectively.     And  acoord- 
ingly  it  was  so  ruled  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1701,  although  in  that^ 
ease  the  rooms  were  let  for  a  year,  under  a  rent,  and  Tanner,  an  ancient  clerk  in. 
court  said  that  this  was  the  constant  course  and  practice.    2  East,  P.  C.  505^ 
1  Leach,  90,  (n.) 

Where  one  of  two  partners  is  the  lessee  of  a  shop  and  house,  and  the  other 
ner  occupies  a  room  in  the  house,  he  is  only  regarded  as  a  lodger.     Morland  an< 
Gutteridge  were  partners;  Morland  was  the  lessee  of  the  whole  premises,  an( 
paid  all  the  rent  and  taxes  for  the  same.     Qutteridge  had  an  apartment  in 
house,  and  allowed  Morland  a  certain  sum  for  board  and  lodging,  and  alao  9 
certain  proportion  of  the  rent  and  taxes  for  the  shop  and  warehouse.    The  bur* 
glary  was  committed  in  the  shop,  which  was  held  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of 
Morland,  and  the  judges  held  the  description  right.     Parmenter's  case,  1  Leach| 
637,  (n.) 

In  the  follo?ring  cases,  the  apartments  of  the  lodger  were  held  to  be  his  dwelling- 
Louse.  The  owner  let  the  whole  of  a  house  to  different  lodgers.  The  proaecutor 
rented  a  house  on  the  first  floor,  a  shop  and  parlour  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
cellar  underneath  the  shop,  at  12^.  10«.  a  year.  The  owner  took  b^k  the  cellar, 
to  keep  lumber  in,  for  which  he  allowed  a  rebate  of  40s.  a  year.  GThe  entrance  was 
into  a  passage,  by  a  door  from  the  street,  and  on  the  side  of  the  passage  one  door 
opened  into  the  shop,  and  another  into  the  parlour,  and  beyond  the  parlour  was  the 
staircase  which  led  to  the  upper  apartments.  The  shop  and  parlour  doors  were 
broken  open,  and  the  judges  determined  that  these  rooms  were  properly  laid  to  be 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  lodger,  for  it  could  not  be  called  the  mansion  of  the 
owner,  as  he  did  not  inhabit  any  part  of  it,  but  only  rented  the  cellar  for  the  pur- 
pose before  mentioned.  Roger's  case,  1  Leach,  89,  428 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  506,  507 ; 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  88,  s.  29. 
.  [  '*'855  ]   The  house  in  which  the  offence  was  committed  belonged  to  one  ^Naslii 

ff  1  Eng.  C.  C.  244. 
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vlio  did  not  live  in  tmj  part  of  it  himself,  but  let  the  whole  of  it  out  in  separate 

lodgings  firom  week  to  week.    John  Jordan,  the  prosecutor,  had  two  rooms,  vix., 

t  Bleeping-room,  and  a  worknshop  in  the  garret,  which  he  rented  by  the  week  as 

tenant  at  will  to  Nash.     The  work-shop  was  broken  and  entered  by  the  prisoner. 

Ten  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were  imanimously  of  opinion,  that  as  Nash,  the 

owner  of  the  house,  did  not  inhabit  any  part  of  it,  the  indictment  properly  charged 

it  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  Jordan.     CarrelFs  case,  1  Leach,  237,  429 ;  2  East, 

P.  C.  506.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  8  and  4  Wm.  &  M.  c.  9,  s.  1,  for 

breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house,  and  stealing  therein.     The  house  was  let 

(mi  to  three  families,  who  occupied  the  whole.     There  was  only  one  outer  door, 

eommon  to  all  the  inmates.     J.  L.  (whose  dwelling-house  it  was  laid  to  be,)  rented 

I  parlour  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  single  room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  where  he 

alept.    The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  rightly  charged  the  room 

to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  J.  L.     Trapshaw's  case,  1  Leach,  427 ;  2  East,  P.  0. 

606,  780. 

It  follows,  from  the  principle  of  the  above  cases,  that  if  a  man  lets  out  part  of 
Iu8  house  to  lodgers,  and  continues  to  inhabit  the  rest  himself,  if  he  breaks  open  the 
apartment  of  a  lodger,  and  steals  his  goods,  it  is  felony,  for  it  cannot  be  burglary 
to  break  open  his  own  house.     2  East,  P.  C.  506 ;  Kel.  84. 

Proof  of  the  premises  being  a  dwelling-house — occupation — by  toi/e  or  /amtly.^ 
Xbe  actual  occupation  of  the  premises  by  any  part  of  the  prosecutor's  domestic 
fiunily,  will  be  evidence  of  its  being  his  dwelling-house.  The  wife  of  the  prosecutor 
liad  for  many  years  lived  separate  from  her  husband.  When  she  was  about  to  take 
the  house,  in  which  the  offence  was  afterwards  committed,  the  lease  was  prepared  in 
lier  husband's  name,  but  he  refused  to  execute  it,  saying  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  in  consequence  of  which,  she  agreed  with  the  landlord  herself,  and  con- 
stantly paid  the  rent  herself.  Upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  open  the  house,  it 
was  held  to  be  well  laid  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  the  husband.  Farre's  case, 
Kel.  43,  44,  45.  In  a  similar  case,  where  there  was  the  additional  fact,  that  the 
wife  had  a  separate  property  vested  in  trustees,  the  judges  were  clear  that  the  house 
was  properly  laid  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  the  husband.  It  was  the  dwelling- 
hoose  of  some  one.  It  was  not  the  wife's ;  because,  at  law,  she  could  have  no 
property ;  it  was  not  the  trustees',  because  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  oould 
then  only  be  the  husband's.  French's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  491.*^  So  where  the  owner 
o€  a  house,  who  had  never  lived  in  it,  permitted  his  wife,  on  their  separation,  to 
reside  there,  and  the  wife  lived  there  in  adultery  with  another  man,  who  paid  the 
expenses  of  housekeeping,  but  neither  rent  nor  taxes,  this  was  held  by  the  judges  to 
be  properly  described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  husband.  Wilford's  case,  Russ. 
k  Ry.  617;*  and  see  Smyth's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  503.^  Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted 
tor  breaking  into  the  house  of  Elizabeth  A.,  and  it  appeared  that  her  husband  had 
been  convicted  of  felony,  and  was  in  prison  under  his  sentence  when  the  house  was 
broken  into,  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the  house  was  improperly  described, 
shhoogh  the  wife  continued  in  possession  of  it.  Whitehead's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  429.*^ 
But  if  a  case  should  arise,  in  which  the  law  would  adjudge  the  separate  *pro-  [  ^356  ] 
perty  of  the  mansion  to  be  in  the  wife,  she  having  also  the  exclusive  possesmon,  it 
shoold  seem  that  in  such  case  the  burglary  would  properly  be  laid  to  be  committed 
in  her  mansion-house,  and  not  in  that  of  her  husband.  2  East,  P.  C.  15,  s.  16 ; 
1  Ross,  by  Ores.  808. 

» 1  Eng.  C.  C.  491.        » Id.  617.         i  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxiv.  279.        *  Id.  xxxvUi.  176. 
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Proof  of  thepremiseg  being  a  dwdHng-Jioute — ocaipation — hjf  derk$  and  a^emU 
in  public  officeSf  companies,  dhc,"]     An  agent  or  clerk  employed  in  a  public  office,  or 
by  persons  in  trade,  is  in  law  the  servant  of  those  parties,  and  if  he  be  sofiered  to 
reside  upon  the  premises,  which  belongs  to  the  government,  or  to  the  individuals 
employing  him,  the  premises  cannot  be  described  as  his  dwelling-house.     Three 
persons  were  indicted  for  breaking  the  lodgings  of  Sir  Henry  Hungate,  at  White* 
hall,  and  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  it  should  have  been  laid  to  be  the  King's 
mansion-house  at  Whitehall.     Williams's  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  522,  527.     The  pri- 
soner was  indicted  for  breaking  into  a  chamber  in  Somerset-house,  and  the  apartment 
was  laid  to  be  the  mansion-house  of  the  person  who  lodged  there ;  but  it  was  held 
bad,  because  the  whole  house  belonged  to  the  Queen-mother.     Burgess's  case,  KeL 
27.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  12  Anne,  c.  7,  for  stealing  a  gold  watck 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  W.  H.  Bunbury,  Esq.     The  house  was  the  invalid  office, 
at  Chelsea ;  an  office  under  government.     The  ground-floor  was  used  by  the  pay- 
master-general, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  business  relating  to  the  office. 
Mr.  Bunbury  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  it ;  but  the  rent  and  taxes 
of  the  whole  were  paid  by  government.     The  court  (at  the  Old  Bailey)  held  that  it 
was  not  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Bunbury.    Peyton's  case,  1  Leach,  324 ;  2  East, 
P.  C.  501.    The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  mansion-house  of  Samuel 
Story.     It  appeared  that  the  house  belonged  to  the  African  Company,  and  that 
Story  was  an  officer  of  the  company,  and  had  separate  'apartments,  and  lodged  and 
inhabited  there.     But  Holt,  C.  J.,  Tracy,  J.,  and  Bury,  B.,  held  this  to  be  the 
mansion-house  of  the  company,  for  though  an  aggregate  corporation  cannot  be  said 
to  inhabit  any  where,  yet  they  may  have  a  mansion-house  for  the  habitation  of  their 
servants.     Hawkins's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  501 ;  Foster,  38.     So  it  was  held  with 
regard  to  the  dwelling-house  of  the  East  India  Company,  inhabited  by  their  servants. 
Picket's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  501.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  breaking  and 
entering  the  house  of  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars  of  Bennet  College,  Cam- 
bridge.     The  fact  was,  he  broke  into  the  buttery  of  the  college,  and  there  stole  some 
money,  and  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  judges  to  be  burglary.  Maynard's  case,  2  East, 
P.  C.  501.     The  governor  of  the  Birmingham  workhouse  was  appointed  under 
contract  for  seven  years,  and  had  the  chief  part  of  the  house  for  his  own  occupation; 
but  the  guardians  and  overseers  who  appointed  him,  reserved  to  themselves  the  use 
of  one  room  for  an  office,  and  of  three  others  for  store  rooms.     The  governor  was 
assessed  for  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  these  rooms.     The  office  being  broken 
open,  it  was  laid  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  the  governor ;  but  upon  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  held  the  description  wrong.  Wilson's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  115.^   So  a  club- 
house is  wrongly  described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  house-steward  who  sleeps  in 
the  club-house,  and  has  the  charge  of  and  is  responsible  for  the  plate  in  it.     R.  v. 
Ashley,  1  C.  &  K.  198.» 

[  ^357  ]  *The  following  case  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  previous  authoritieSi 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  law.  The  prosecutoTi 
Sylvester,  kept  a  blanket  warehouse  in  Goswell  street,  and  resided  with  his  £unily 
in  the  house  over  the  warehouse,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  consisted  of 
four  rooms;  the  second  of  which  was  the  room  broken  open.  There  was  an  internal 
door  between  the  warehouse  and  the  dwelling-house.  The  blankets  were  the  pro- 
perty of  a  company  of  blanket  manufacturers  at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  none  of 
whom  ever  slept  in  the  house.  The  whole  rent,  both  of  the  dwelling-house  and 
warehouse,  was  paid  by  the  company,  to  whom  Sylvester  acted  as  servant  or  agenty 
and  received  a  consideration  for  his  services  from  them,  part  of  which  oonsideratioii 

1 1  Eng.  C.  C.  116.  ■  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zlviL  198. 
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he  add  was  his  being  permitted  to  live  in  the  house  rent  free.  The  lease  of  the 
fiemises  was  in  the  company.  The  court  (Graham^  B.,  and  Grose,  J.,)  were 
dnrlj  of  opinion  that  it  was  rightly  charged  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  Sylvester; 
for  though  the  lease  of  the  house  was  held,  and  the  whole  rent  reserved  paid  by 
tk  company  in  the  country,  yet,  as  they  had  never  used  it  in  any  way  as  their 
kalritation,  it  would  be  doing  an  equal  violence  to  language  and  to  common  sense 
'  to  consider  it  as  their  dwelling-house,  especially,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  only 
pvpoee  in  holding  it  was  to  furnish  a  dwelling  to  their  agent,  and  ware-rooms  for 
tke  commodities  therein  deposited.  It  was  the  means  by  which  they  in  part  remu- 
Mnted  Sylvester  for  his  agency,  and  was  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had 
Jiiid  him  as  much  more  as  the  rent  would  amount  to,  and  he  had  paid  the  rent. 
n»  bargain,  however,  the  court  observed,  took  another  shape.  The  company  pre- 
fcned  paying  the  rent  of  the  whole  premises,  and  giving  their  agent  and  his  family 
I  dwelling  therein  towards  the  salary  which  he  was  to  receive  from  them.  It  was, 
tkrefore,  essentially  and  truly,  the  dwelling  of  the  person  who  occupied  it.  The 
{xmishment  of  burglary  was  intended  to  protect  the  actual  occupant  from  the  terror 
of  disturbance  during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  repose ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
iqipose  that  that  terror  which  is  of  the  essence  of  this  crime,  could,  from  the 
heaking  and  entering  in  this  case,  have  produced  an  effect  at  Witney.  Margett's 
ease,  2  Leach,  930. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  reason  given  in  the  above  judg- 
■ent  with  regard  to  protecting  the  actual  occupant,  may,  perhaps,  be  questionable. 
Ike  punishment  of  burglary  will  attach  equally,  and  the  actual  occupant  will  not 
be  lees  protected,  though  the  offence  should  be  laid  in  the  indictment  as  committed 
IB  the  dwelling-house  of  the  real  owner.  And  with  respect  to  the  terror  in  this 
ette,  not  having  affected  the  company  at  Witney,  the  same  might  have  been  said 
of  the  terror  of  the  East  India  Company  or  the  African  Company,  in  the  cases  of 
Wglary  in  their  houses;  ante,  p.  355.  In  the  course  of  this  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Orofle  inquired  if  there  had  not  been  a  prosecution  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  burglary 
in  some  of  the  halls  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which  it  was  clear  that  no  part  of 
tbe  corporation  resided ;  but  in  which  the  clerks  of  the  company  generally  lived ; 
md  Mr.  Knapp  informed  the  court  that  his  father  was  clerk  to  the  Haberdasher's 
Gompany,  and  resided  in  the  hall  which  was  broken  open,  and  in  that  case  the 
eonrt  held  it  to  be  his  father's  house.     2  Leach,  931, (n.) 

Margett's  case,  however,  appears  to  be  supported  by  a  more  recent  *de-  [  *358  ] 
dnon.  The  prosecutor  was  secretary  to  the  Norwich  Union  Insurance  Company, 
and  lived  with  his  fa.mily  in  the  house  used  as  the  office  of  the  company,  who  paid 
the  rent  and  taxes.  The  burglary  was  in  breaking  into  a  room  used  for  the  busi- 
of  the  company.  The  recorder,  on  the  authority  of  Margett's  case,  and  the 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  there  mentioned,  thought  the 
indictment  correct,  but  reserved  the  point  for  the  judges,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  honse  was  rightly  described  as  the  prosecutor's,  since  he,  his  family,  and  servants 
wore  the  only  persons  who  dwelt  there;  and  they  only  were  liable  to  be  disturbed 
bj  a  burglary.  Though  their  lordships  would  not  say  that  it  might  not  have  been 
IflBcribed  as  the  company's  house,  they  thought  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
leicribed  as  the  prosecutor's.     Witt's  case^  1  Moody,  C.  C.  248.^* 

Jhroof  of  ihe  premises  being  a  dweUtng-house — occupation — by  servants  occupying 
ag  nicA.1  Where  a  servant  occupies  a  dwelling-house,  or  apartments  therein,  as  a 
tervant,  his  occupation  is  that  of  his  master,  and  the  house  is  the  dwelling-house  of 

■  2  Eng.  C.  C.  248. 
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the  latter.  But  it  is  otherwise,  where  the  servant  occupies  tuo  jure  as  tenant 
Thus,  apartments  in  the  king's  palaces,  or  in  the  houses  of  noblemen^  for  th^ 
stewards  and  chief  servants,  can  only  be  described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
king  or  nobleman.  Kel.  27 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  522,  527.  Grajdon,  a  farmer,  had  a 
dwelling-house  and  cottage  under  the  same  roof,  but  they  were  not  inclosed  by  any 
wall  or  court-yard,  and  had  no  internal  communication.  Trumball,  a  servant  of 
Graydon,  and  his  family,  resided  in  the  cottage  by  agreement  with  Graydon,  when 
he  entered  his  service.  He  paid  no  rent,  but  an  abatement  was  made  in  his  wagd 
on  account  of  the  cottage.  The  judges  (Buller,  dub.)  held  that  this  was  no  mora 
than  a  license  to  Trumball  to  lodge  in  the  cottage,  and  did  not  make  it  his  dwelling- 
house.     Brown's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  501. 

The  prosecutors  were  partners  as  bankers,  and  also  as  brewers,  and  were  the 
owners  of  the  house  in  question,  used  in  both  concerns.  There  were  three  rooms 
with  only  one  entrance  by  a  door  from  the  street.  No  one  slept  in  these  rooms. 
The  upper  rooms  of  the  house  were  inhabited  by  John  Stevenson,  the  cooper 
employed  in  the  brewing  concern.  He  was  paid  half  a  guinea  a- week,  and  p^ 
mitted  to  have  these  rooms  for  the  use  of  himself  and  family.  There  was  a  sepa- 
rate entrance  from  the  street  to  these  rooms.  There  was  no  communicatioii 
between  the  upper  and  lower  floor,  except  by  a  trap-door  (the  key  of  which  wae 
left  with  Stevenson)  and  ladder,  not  locked  or  fastened,  and  not  used.  Stevenson 
was  assessed  to  the  window-tax  for  his  part  of  the  premises,  but  the  tax  was  paid 
by  his  masters.  It  being  objected  that  the  place  where  the  burglary  was  com- 
mitted was  not  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutors,  the  point  was  reserved,  when 
eight  of  the  judges  thought  that  Stevenson  was  not  a  tenant,  but  inhabited  only  in 
the  course  of  his  service.  Four  of  the  judges  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said — "  Stevenson  certainly  could  not  have  maintained  tree- 
pass  against  his  employers  if  they  had  entered  these  rooms  without  his  oonseni 
Does  a  gentleman  who  assigns  to  his  coachman  the  rooms  over  his  stables,  thereby 
make  him  a  tenant  1  The  act  of  the  assessors,  whether  right  or  wrong,  in  assessing 
[  *359  ]  Stevenson  for  the  windows  of  the  *upper  rooms,  can  make  no  difference^ 
nor  is  it  material  in  which  of  the  two  trades  the  prosecutors  carried  on,  Stevenson 
was  servant,  for  the  property  in  both  partnerships  belonged  to  the  same  persons. 
As  to  the  severance,  the  key  of  the  trap  door  was  left  with  Stevenson,  and  the  door 
was  never  fastened,  and  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  communication 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  rooms  was  through  a  trap-door  or  by  a  common 
staircase."  Rex  v.  Stockton  and  Edwards,  2  Leach,  1015;  2  Taunt.  339;  S.  0. 
under  the  name  of  R.  v.  Stock  and  another;  1  Russ.  &  Ry.  185.*»  See  1  Rusfc 
by  Grea.  809 ;  Flanagan's  case,  Russ.  &  ^j,  187,^  infra. 

In  order  to  render  the  occupation  of  a  servant  the  occupation  of  the  master,  H 
must  appear  that  the  servant  is,  properly  speaking,  such,  and  not  merely  a  peraos 
put  into  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it.  The  prosecutor  left  thn 
dwelling-house,  keeping  it  only  as  a  warehouse  and  workshop,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  again  residing  in  it.  In  consequence  of  his  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  leaTS 
the  house  without  some  one  in  it,  two  women,  employed  by  him  as  workwomen 
in  his  business,  and  not  as  domestic  servants,  slept  there  to  take  care  of  tht 
house,  but  did  not  take  their  meals  there  or  use  the  house  for  any  other  porpoie 
than  that  of  sleeping  there.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  goods  to  the  amoont 
of  more  than  40«.  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor,  the  judges  held  thai 
this  could  not  be  considered  his  dwelling-house.     Flannagan's  case,  Ross.  &  Rj. 

•lEDg.  C.  C.  186.  Pid.  187. 
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187.    It  18  diffieolt  to  distingaish  this  case  from  that  of  B.  y.  Stocktoiii  2  Leach, 
1015,  Bapra,  which  received  an  opposite  decision. 

StOl,  though  the  object  of  the  owner  of  the  honse  in  putting  in  his  servants  be 
to  protect  bis  property  only,  yet  if  they  live  there,  their  occupation  will  be  deemed 
Ui  oeeapatioii,  and  the  house  may  be  described  as  his  dwcIUng-house.  The  shop 
broken  open  was  part  of  a  dwelling-house  which  the  prosecutor  had  inhabited. 
He  hid  left  the  dwelling-house  and  never  meant  to  live  in  it  again,  but  retained 
tlie  shop  and  let  the  other  rooms  to  lodgers ;  after  some  time  he  put  a  servant  and 
Us  &mily  into  two  of  the  rooms,  lest  the  place  should  be  robbed,  and  they  lived 
tkre.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  that  putting  in  a  servant  and 
ki»  fiunily  to  Ixve^  very  different  from  putting  them  in  merely  to  sleep,  and  that 
tkis  was  still  to  be  deemed  the  prosecutor's  house.  Gibbons's  case,  1  Russ.  by 
Grea.  806.  J.  B.  worked  for  one  W.,  who  did  carpenter's  work  for  a  public 
eompany,  uid  had  put  J.  B.  into  the  house  in  question  to  take  care  of  it  and  of 
Mme  mills  adjoining,  J.  B.  receiving  no  more  wages  after  than  before  he  went  to 
lire  in  the  house;  it  was  held  that  the  house  was  not  rightly  described  as  the 
house  of  J.  B.  Rawlins's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  150.<J  See  R.  v.  Ashley,  1  C.  &.  K. 
198,'  ante,  p.  856. 

Proof  of  the  premises  being  a  dwelling-house — occupation — by  servants — as 

UnantsJ]     Where  a  servant  occupies  part  of  the  premises  belonging  to  his  master, 

not  as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  ante,  p.  357,  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  but 

in  the  character  of  tenant,  the  premises  must  be  described  as  his  dwelling-house. 

Greaves  &  Co.  had  a  house  and   building,  where  they  carried  on  their  trade. 

Mottran,  their  warehouseman,  lived  with  his  family  in  the  house  and  paid  11/. 

per   annum    for    rent    and    coals    (the    hous*   alone    being    worth    20/.    per 

*umnm.)     Qreaves  and  Co.  paid  the  rent  and  taxes.     The  judges  were    [  '*'360  ] 

of  opinion  that  this  could  not  be  laid  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  Greaves  and  Co. 

They  thought  that  as  Mottran  stood  in  the  character  of  tenant  (for  Greaves  and 

Co.  might  have  distrained  upon  him  for  his  rent,  and  could  not  arbitrarily  have 

removed  him,)    Mottran's  occupation  could  not   be  deemed  their  occupation. 

Janris's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  7.* 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  invest  the  servant  with  the  character  of  tenant, 
that  he  should  pay  a  rent,  if,  from  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  appears  that 
he  holds  as  tenant.  The  prosecutor  (Gent)  a  collier,  resided  in  a  cottage  built  by 
the  owner  of  the  colliery  for  whom  he  worked.  He  received  lbs,  a  week  as  wages 
besides  the  cottage,  which  was  free  of  rent  and  taxes.  The  prisoner  being 
indicted  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor,  Holroyd,  J.,  was  of 
opinion  that  though  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of  the  cottage  were  obtained  by 
reason  of  Gent  being  the  servant  of  the  owner,  and  co-extensive  only  with  the 
hiring,  yet  that  his  inhabiting  the  cottage  was  not  in  the  cases  referred  to  (2  East, 
P.  C.  500,)  correctly  speaking,  merely  as  the  servant  of  the  owner,  nor  was  it 
either  as  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cottage,  as  his  (the  owner's)  occupation, 
or  for  his  use  or  business  or  that  of  the  colliery,  but  wholly  for  the  use  and  benefit' 
of  Qent  himself  and  his  family,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  paid  the  rent 
and  taxes ;  and  though  the  servant's  occupation  might  in  law,  at  the  master's 
election,  be  considered  as  the  occupation  of  the  master  and  not  of  the  servant,  yet 
with  regard  to  third  persons  it  might  be  considered  either  as  the  occupation  of  the 
mMfi^r  or  servant.     The  point  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
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judges,  who  held  that  the  cottage  might  be  described  as  the  dwelliDgJiouse  of 
Gent.  Jobbing's  case,  Russ  &  By.  525>  A  toll-honse  was  occupied  by  a  peraoi 
employed  by  the  lessee  of  the  tolls  at  weekly  wages  as  collector,  and  bb  eoA 
he  had  the  pririlege  of  living  in  the  toll-house.  The  judges  were  unammously  of 
opinion  that  the  toll-house  was  rightly  described  as  his  dwelling-houBe,  for  h 
had  the  exclusive  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  unconnected  with  any  premises  of 
the  lessee,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  any  interest  in  it.  Camfield's  case,  1  Moodjfj 
C.  &  C.  43.« 

So  where  a  person  who  has  been  servant,  remains,  on  the  tenant's  quitting,  upoB 
the  premises,  not  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  they  may  be  described  as  his  dwellbig* 
house.  Lord  Spencer  let  a  house  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who  underlet  it.  The  sab- 
lessee  failed  and  quitted,  and  no  one  remained  in  the  house  but  Ann  PembertOD, 
who  had  been  servant  to  the  sub-lessee.  Stephens  paid  her  15«.  a-week  till  he 
died,  when  she  received  no  payment,  but  continued  in  the  house.  At  Michaelmu 
it  was  given  up  to  Lord  Spencer,  but  Ann  Pemberton  was  permitted  by  the  stewai^ 
to  remain  in  it.  Bay  ley,  J.,  thought  Ann  Pemberton  might  be  considered  tenaik 
at  will,  but  reserved  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  held  that  the 
house  was  rightly  laid  in  the  indictment  as  the  dwelling-house  of  Ann  Pembertoi| 
as  she  was  there  not  as  a  servant  but  as  a  tenant  at  will.  Collett's  case.  Buss,  ft 
By.  498.  Where  a  gardener  lived  in  a  house  of  his  master,  quite  separate  from 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  latter,  and  has  the  entire  control  of  the  house  he  lived  ia 

'  *S61  ]  and  kept  the  key,  it  was  ^held  that  it  might  be  laid  either  as  his  or  tf 

lis  master's  house.     Bee's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  568.^ 

Proof  of  the  premises  being  a  dweUing-hyase — occupation — hy  gitesUj  <fec.]  H 
several  persons  dwell  in  one  house,  as  guests,  or  otherwise,  having  no  fixed  or 
certain  interest  in  any  part  of  the  house,  and  a  burglary  be  committed  in  any  o( 
their  apartments,  it  seems  clear  that  the  indictment  ought  to  lay  the  ofifence  in  the 
mansion-house  of  the  proprietor.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  38,  s.  26.  Therefore^ 
where  the  chamber  of  a  guest  at  an  inn  is  broken  open,  it  shall  be  laid  to  be  the 
mansion-house  of  the  innkeeper,  because  the  guest  has  only  the  use  of  it,  and  lioi 
any  certain  interest.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  557.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  host  of  tt 
inn  break  the  chamber  of  his  guest  in  the  night  to  rob,  this  is  burglary.  DaltOD) 
c.  151,  s.  4.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  this  may  be  justly  questioned ;  for  thii 
there  seems  no  distinction  between  that  case  and  the  case  of  an  owner  residing  in 
the  same  house,  breaking  the  chamber  of  an  inmate  having  the  same  outer  door  U 
himself,  which,  Kelyng  says,  cannot  be  burglary.     Kel.  84 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  582. 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  A.  be  a  lodger  in  an  inn,  and  in  Uie  night  opens 
his  chamber-door,  steals  goods  in  the  house,  and  goes  away,  it  may  be  a  que^kn 
whether  this  be  burglary ;  «  and,"  he  continues,  <<  it  seems  not,  because  he  had  I 
special  interest  in  his  chamber,  and  so  the  opening  of  his  own  door  was  no  breaUng 
of  the  innkeeper's  house ;  but  if  he  had  opened  the  door  of  B.,  a  lodger,  in  the  inii] 
to  steal  his  goods,  it  had  been  burglary."  1  Hale,  P.  C.  554.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  reasoning  in  the  following  case  is  opposed  to  the  distinctioi 
taken  by  Lord  Hale,  and  that  the  case  of  a  guest  at  an  inn  breaking  his  own  doa 
to  steal  goods  in  the  night,  falls  under  the  same  consideration  as  a  seryant  unda 
the  like  circumstances.  2  East,  P.  G.  503.  The  prosecutor,  a  jew  pedlar,  oamc 
to  the  house  of  one  Lewis,  a  publican,  to  stay  all  night,  and  fastened  thci  door  oi 
his  chamber.  The  prisoner  pretended  to  Lewis  that  the  prosecutor  had  stolen  Ui 
goods,  and  under  this  pretence,  with  the  assistance  of  Lewis  and  others,  forced  th 
chamber-door  open,  and  stole  the  prosecutor's  goods;  AdamS|  B.,  doubted  whetbei 
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16  chamber  could  be  properly  called  the  dwelling-bouse  of  tbe  prosecutor^  being 
Bftlly  a  part  of  tbe  dwelling-house  of  the  innkeeper.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the 
■dges  all  thought,  that  though  the  prosecutor  had  for  that  night  a  special  interest 
ft  the  bedchamber,  yet  it  was  merely  for  a  particular  purpose,  viz.  to  sleep  there 
flbi  night  as  a  travelling  guest,  and  not  as  a  regular  lodger ;  that  he  had  no  certain 
■d  permanent  interest  in  the  room  itself;  but  both  the  property  and  possession  of 
Ae  room  remained  in  the  landlord,  who  would  be  answerable  civilUer  for  any  goods 
if  his  guest  that  were  stolen  in  the  room,  even  for  the  goods  now  in  question, 
vkich  he  could  not  be  unless  that  room  were  deemed  to  be  in  his  possession ;  and 
ftit  the  landlord  might  go  into  the  room  when  he  pleased,  and  would  not  be  a 
sr  to  hb  guest.    Pressor's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  562. 


Proof  of  the  premises  heing  a  dwelling-house — occupation — partners.']  Where 
of  several  partners  is  the  lessee  of  the  premises  where  the  ^business  [  '^'362  ] 
■  earned  on,  and  another  partner  occupies  an  apartment  there  and  pays  for  his 
kvd  and  lodging,  the  latter,  as  already  stated,  will  be  considered  as  a  lodger  only. 
Sumenter's  case,  1  Leach,  537, (ti.)  ante,  p.  354.  But  where  the  house  is  the 
jnt  property  of  the  firm,  and  one  of  the  partners,  and  the  persons  employed  in 
Ike  trade,  live  there,  it  is  properly  described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  firm. 
A&ea'a  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  329."" 

iVw/*  of  the  premises  being  a  dwelling-house — out-buildings  and  curtilage.!  It 
ks  been  already  stated,  that  the  dwelling-house  at  common  law  not  only  included 
Ae  premises  actually  used  as  such,  but  also  such  out-buildings,  &c.  as  were  within 
tte  curtilage  or  court-yard  surrounding  the  house,  and  were  consequently  con- 
iiered  to  be  under  the  same  protection.     Ante,  p.  348. 

Great  difficulty  being  frequently  experienced  in  deciding  what  buildings  came 
lUhin  this  protection,  and  very  nice  distinctions  having  been  taken  on  the  subject, 
(fm  the  cases  collected,  2  East,  P.  C.  492 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  790,)  to  remedy  this 
ivil,  it  was  enacted  by  the  7  and  8  Qeo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  13,  (and  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
lylbe  9  Greo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  13,)  that  «no  building,  although  within  the  same  cur- 
Ckge  with  the  dwelling-house,  and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part 
ft  fDch  dwelling-house  for  the  purpose  of  burglary  (or  for  any  of  the  purposes 
ifawaid,)  unless  there  shall  be  a  communication  between  such  building  and  dwell- 
IfJiOQfle,  either  immediate,  or  by  means  of  a  covered  and  inclosed  passage  leading 
mi  the  one  to  the  other." 

Ibe  following  cases  have  been  decided  on  this  clause.  The  prosecutor's  house 
oansted  of  two  long  rooms,  another  room  used  as  a  cellar,  and  washhouse  on  the 
^mmd-floor,  and  three  bed-rooms  up  stairs.  There  was  no  internal  communica- 
im  between  the  washhouse  and  any  of  the  other  rooms  of  the  house,  the  door  of 
ht  washhouse  opening  into  the  back  yard.  All  the  buildings  were  under  the 
mat  roof.  The  prisoner  broke  into  the  washhouse,  and  the  question  reserved  for 
ht  opinion  of  the  judges  was,  whether  this  was  burglary.  Seven  of  their  lord- 
tifM  thought  that  the  washhouse  was  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  the  remaining 
va  ikovght  it  was  not.     Burrowes's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  274.* 

In  the  above  case,  the  washhouse  was  under  the  same  roof  with  the  dwelling- 
oue,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  following. 

Behind  the  dwelling-house  there  was  a  pantry ;  to  get  to  the  pantry  from  the 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  into  a  passage ;  at  the  end  of 
there  was  a  door,  on  the  outside  of  which,  on  the  left  hand,  was  the 
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door  of  the  pantry.  When  the  passage  door  was  shut,  the  pantry  door  was  | 
excladed,  and  open  to  the  yard ;  but  the  roof  or  covering  of  the  passage  projected  ' 
beyond  the  door  of  the  passage,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  pantry  door.  There  was 
no  door  commnnicating  directly  between  the  pantry  and  the  house,  and  the  two 
were  not  under  the  same  roof.  The  roof  of  the  pantry  was  a  "  tea-fiill,"  ani 
leaned  against  the  wall  of  an  inner  pantry,  in  which  there  was  a  latchet  window 
common  to  both,  and  which  opened  between  them;  but  there  was  no  door  of 
[  *363  ]  *communication.  The  inside  pantry  was  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
dwelling-house. 

The  prisoners  entered  the  outer  pantry  by  a  window  which  looked  towards  the 
yard,  haying  first  cut  away  the  hair-cloth  nailed  to  the  window-frame.  Taunton, 
J.,  held  that  the  outer  pantry  was  not  part  of  the  dwelling-house  within  the  above 
clause,  and  consequently  that  no  burglary  had  been  committed.  SomerviHe's  case, 
2  Lew.  C.  C.  113.     See  also  Turner's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  407.' 

Proof  of  the  parish — the  local  description.']  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  local 
description  of  the  house  be  according  to  the  fact,  as  a  variance  would  be  fatal.  If 
it  be  not  expressly  stated  where  the  dwelling-house  is  situated,  it  shall  be  taken  to 
be  situated  at  the  place  named  in  the  indictment  by  way  of  special  venue.  R.  r. 
Napper,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  44.»  And  if  two  parishes  having  been  named,  the  house 
is  stated  to  be  "  at  the  parish  aforesaid,"  the  last  parish  shall  intended.  R.  v. 
Richards,  1  Moo.  &  R.  177.  Where  it  appeared  that  the  dwelling-house  was  in 
the  parish  of  A.,  and  an  outhouse  connected  and  occupied  with  it  in  the  parish  of 
B.,  and  a  burglary  was  committed  in  the  outhouse ;  one  of  the  questions  reserved 
for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was,  whether  the  dwelling-house  was  properly  described 
in  the  indictment,  as  being  in  the  parish  of  B. ;  but  the  judges  gave  no  opinion 
upon  this  point,  having  decided  the  case  upon  another  ground.  R.  v.  Bennett 
and  another,  R.  &  R.  289  ;*  1  Bum's  Justice,  29th  ed.  495. 

In  an  indictment  for  burglary,  the  dwelling-house  was  alleged  to  be  in  parish 
A.  The  evidence  showed  that  it  was  partly  in  parish  A.  and  partly  in  parish  B., 
but  that  the  part  broken  was  situated  in  A.  The  description  was  held  good. 
The  indictment  further  alleged  the  intent  to  be  then  and  there  (in  parish  A.)  to 
steal ;  and  moreover,  that  the  prisoners  did  then  and  there  steal  certain  property. 
The  room  in  which  the  burglary  was  committed  was  partly  in  parish  A.  and  partly 
in  parish  B. ;  the  property  actually  stolen  was  in  parish  B.,  but  in  the  same  room 
there  was  abundant  other  property  of  the  prosecutor  situated  in  parish  A.  It  was 
held  that  the  portion  of  the  charge  which  alleged  an  actual  stealing  in  A.  might  be 
rejected,  and  the  prisoners  might  be  convicted  of  breaking,  with  intent  to  steal 
property  in  parish  A.  Reg.  v.  Howell  and  others,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  190.  Where  an 
indictment  for  burglary  charged  that  the  prisoners,  <<  late  of  Norton  juxta  Kempsey 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,"  "  at  Norton  juxta  Kempsey  aforesaid,  the  dwelling- 
house  of  T.  Hboke,  there  situate,"  feloniously  did  break  and  enter,  &c.,  and  it 
appeared  that  Norton  juxta  Kempsey  was  a  chapelry  and  perpetual  curacy;  it  waa 
objected  that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  stated  Norton  juxta  Kempsey  to  be  a 
chapelry,  or  described  it  in  some  other  manner.  But  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  R. 
V.  Napper,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  44,**  was  a  sufficient  authority  to  show  that  this  indict- 
ment was  good.  There  it  was  held  that  an  indictment  alleging  that  the  prisoner 
"at  Liverpool,"  did  break  and  enter  a  dwelling-house  "there  situate,"  was  good ; 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  an  indictment  alleging  a  burglary  at  "  Norton  juxta 
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Ktrnpaef*  wm  not  also  good,  it  being  proved  that  there  was  such  a  district.     R.  v. 
Brookes,  and  others,  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  Addenda,  xvi.  S.  C  Carr.  &  M.  544.<» 

• 

^Prwjf  of  the  offence  having  been  committed  in  the  ntght-ttme.'j  The  [  *364  ] 
prosecutor  most  prove  that  both  the  breaking  and  entering  took  place  in  the  night- 
tine,  bat  it  is  not  necessary  that  both  should  have  taken  place  on  the  same  night. 
It  is  said  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  thieves  break  a  hole  in  the  house  one  night,  to  the 
intent  to  enter  another  night,  and  commit  a  felony,  through  the  hole  they  so  made 
tlie  night  before,  this  seems  to  be  burglary ;  for  the  breaking  and  entering  were 
both  nodantery  though  not  the  same  night,  and  it  shall  be  supposed  they  broke 
ind  entered  the  night  they  entered,  for  the  breaking  makes  not  the  burglary  till 
tiie  entry.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  551.  This  point  was  decided  in  the  following  case. 
Daring  tiie  night  of  Friday,  the  side-door  of  the  prosecutor's  house,  which  opened 
mto  a  public  passage,  had  all  the  glass  taken  out  by  the  prisoner,  with  intent  to 
enter,  and  on  the  Sunday  night  the  prisoner  entered  through  the  hole  thus  made. 
On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  offence  amounted  to  bur- 
glary, the  breaking  and  entering  being  both  by  night.  And  although  a  day 
elapsed  between  the  breaking  and  entering,  yet  the  breaking  was  originally  with 
intent  to  enter.  John  Smith's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  417.*  See  also  Jordan's  case, 
ante,  p.  845. 

With  regard  to  what  shall  be  esteemed  nighty  it  is  said  by  Lord  Hale  to  have 
been  anciently  held  that,  after  sunset,  though  daylight  be  not  quite  gone,  or  before 
son-rising,  is  noctanter,  to  make  a  burglary  (Dalt.  c.  99 ;  Cromp.  32,  b.);  but  he 
adds,  that  the  better  opinion  has  been,  that  if  the  sun  be  set,  yet  if  the  countenance 
of  a  party  can  be  reasonably  discerned  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  crepusculum,  it 
is  not  night.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  550 ;  3  Inst.  63.  This  rule,  however,  docs  not  apply 
to  moonlight,  otherwise  many  burglaries  might  pass  unpunished.  1  Hale,  551 ; 
4  Bl.  Com.  224.(1) 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  86,  (E.  &  I.)  s.  4,  so  far  as  the  same  is 
essential  to  the  crime  of  burglary,  the  night  shall  be  considered,  and  is  hereby 
declared,  to  commence  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening  of  each  day,  and  to  con- 
clude at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day." 

"  H  the  breaking  of  the  house,"  says  Lord  Hale,  «  were  done  in  the  day-time, 
and  the  entering  in  the  night,  or  the  breaking  in  the  night  and  the  entering  in  the 
day,  that  will  not  be  burglary  ;  for  both  make  the  offence,  and  both  must  be  noc- 
tanterJ*  1  Hale,  P.  C.  551,  citing  Cromp.  33,  a.  ex.  8  Ed.  2.  Upon  this,  the 
annotator  of  Lord  Hale  observes,  that  <<  the  case  cited  does  not  fully  prove  the 
point  it  is  brought  for,  the  resolution  being  only,  that  if  thieves  enter  in  the  night 
at  a  hole  in  the  wall  which  was  there  before,  it  is  no  burglary ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  who  made  the  hole."  1  Hale,  P.  C.  551, (n.)  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Russell,  that  it  is  elsewhere  given  as  a  reason  by  Lord  Hale,  why  the  breaking 
and  entering,  if  both  in  the  night,  need  not  be  both  in  the  same  night,  that  it  shall 
be  supposed  that  the  thieves  broke  and  entered  in  the  night  when  they  entered  ; 
for  that  the  breaking  makes  not  the  burglary  till  the  entry  j  and  the  learned  writer 
adds,  that  <'  this  reasoning,  if  applied  to  a  breaking  in  the  day-time  and  an  entering 


(1)  The  night-time  consists  of  the  period  from  the  termination  of  daylight  in  the  evening 
to  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morning.     State  y.  Bancroft,  ION.  Hamp.  105. 

An  indictment  for  burglary  may  be  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  that  the  entry  could  not  have  been  made  in  the  day-time.  State  v.  Ban- 
croft, 10  N.  Hamp.  105. 
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in  the  night,  would  seem  to  refer  the  whole  transaction  to  the  entry,  and  makv 
such  entering  a  burglary/'     1  Russ.  by  Grea.  821 ;  and  see  2  East,  P.  G.  509.    B 

[  *365  ]  *would  seem,  however,  to  be  carrying  the  presumption  much  farther 
than  in  the  case  put  by  Lord  Hale ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  in  such 
a  case,  the  offence  would  be  held  to  amount  to  burglary. 

Proof  of  intent — to  commit  felony — felony  at  common  lawy  or  hy  stahite,']^  The 
prosecutor  must  prove  that  the  dwelling-house  was  broken  and  entered  with  intent 
to  commit  a  felony  therein.  Evidence  that  a  felony  was  actually  committed,  is 
evidence  that  the  house  was  broken  and  entered  with  intent  to  commit  that  offence. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  560 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  514. 

It  was  at  one  time  doubted,  whether  it  was  not  essential  that  the  felony  intended 
to  be  committed  should  be  a  felony  at  common  law.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  562 ;  Cromp- 
ton,  32 ;  Dalt,  c.  151,  s.  5.  But  it  appears  to  be  now  settled,  according  to  the 
modem  authorities,  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  offence  intended  he 
felony  at  common  law,  or  by  statute ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  whenever  t 
statute  makes  an  offence  felony,  it  incidentally  gives  it  all  the  properties  of  t 
felony  at  common  law.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  38,  s.  38;  Gray's  case,  Str.  481  ,'4 
Bl.  Com.  228 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  511 ;  1  lluss,  by  Grea.  824. 

If  it  appear  that  the  intent  of  the  party,  in  breaking  and  entering,  was  merely 
to  commit  a  trespass,  it  is  no  burglary ;  as  where  the  prisoner  enters  with  intent 
to  beat  some  person  in  the  house,  even  though  killing  or  murder  may  be  the 
consequence,  yet,  if  the  primary  intention  was  not  to  kill,  it  is  still  not  burglary. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  561;  2  East,  P.  C.  509.     Where  a  servant  embezxled  money 
intrusted  to  his  care^  ten  guineas  of  which  he  deposited  in  his  trunk,  and  quitted 
his  master's  service,  but  afterwards  returned,  broke  and  entered  the  house  in  the 
night,  and  took  away  the  ten  guineas,  this  was  adjudged  no  burglary,  for  he  did 
not  enter  to  commit  a  felony,  but  a  trespass  only.     Although  it  was  the  master's 
money  in  right  it  was  the  servant's  in  possession,  and  the  original  act  was  no 
felony.     Bingley's  case.  Hawk,  P.  C.  b.  1  c.  38,  s.  37,  cited  2  Leach,  843,  m 
Dingley's  case;   2  East,  P.  C.  510,  S.  C.  as  Anon.     Where  goods  had  been 
seized  as  contraband  by  an  excise-officer,  and  his  house  was  entered  in  the  nigh^ 
and  the  goods  taken  away,  upon  an  indictment  for  entering  his  house  with  intent 
to  steal  his  goods,  the  jury  found  that  the  prisoners  broke  and  entered  the  honse 
with  intent  to  take  the  goods  on  behalf  of  the  person  who  had  smuggled  them ; 
and  upon  a  case  reserved,  all  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was 
not  supported,  there  being  no  intent  to  steal,  however  outrageous  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoners  was  in  thus  endeavouring  to  get  back  the  goods.     Knight  and  Roffey's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  510.     If  the  indictment  had  been  for  breaking  and  entering 
the  house,  with  intent  feloniously  to  rescue  goods  seized,  that  being  made  felony 
by  statute  19  Geo.  2,  c.  34,  the  chief  baron  and  some  of  the  other  judges  held  it 
would  have  been  burglary.     But  even  in  that  case,  some  evidence  must  be  given, 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  to  show  that  the  goods  were  uncustomed,  in  order 
to  throw  the  proof  upon  the  prisoners  that  the  duty  was  paid ;  but  their  being 
found  in  oil-cases,  or  in  great  quantities  in  an  unentered  place,  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.     2  East,  P.  C.  510.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
['''366]  breaking,  &c.  with  intent  to  kill  and  destroy  a  gelding  there  being.     *It 
appearing  that  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  prevent  the  horse  from  running  a  i«ce,  cut 
the  sinews  of  his  fore-legs,  from  which  he  died.     Pratt,  C.  J.,  directed  an  acquittal, 
the  intent  being  not  to  commit  felony  by  killing  and  destroying  the  horse,  but  a 
trespass  only  to  prevent  its  running,  and  therefore  it  was  no  burglary.     But  the 
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prisooer  wm  afterwards  indicted  for  killing  ihe  horse^  and  capitally  convicted. 
Dobb's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  513.  Two  poachers  went  to  the  house  of  a  game- 
Ineper  who  had  taken  a  dog  from  them,  and  believing  him  to  be  oat  of  the  way, 
Iroke  the  door  and  entered.  Being  indicted  for  this  as  a  burglary,  and  it  appear- 
ing that  their  intention  was  to  rescue  the  dog,  and  not  to  commit  a  felony, 
Ytoghan  B.,  directed  an  acquittal.  Anon.  Matth.  Dig.  C.  L.  48.  See  Holloway^s 
ette,  3  C.  &  P.  524.« 

Proof  of  the  intent — variance  in  ihe  statement  q/!]     The  intent  must  be  proved 
u  laid.     Thus,  if  it  be  laid  with  intent  to  commit  one  sort  of  felony,  and  it  be 
proved  that  it  was  with  intent  to  commit  another,  it  is  a  fatal  variance.     2  East, 
P.  C.  514.     Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  burglary  and  stealing  goods,  and 
it  appeared  that  there  were  no  goods  stolen,  but  only  an  intent  to  steal,  it  was 
held  by  Holt,  G.  J.,  that  this  ought  to  have  been  so  laid,  and  he  directed  an 
acquittal.     Yandercomb's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  514.     The  property  in  the  goods, 
wldch  it  is  alleged  were  intended  to  be  stolen,  must  be  correctly  laid  and  a  variance 
will  be  fatal.    Jenk's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  514.    See  also  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  825,  (n.) 
An  indictment  for  burglary  charged  the  prisoner  with  breaking,  in  the  night- 
time, into  the  dwelling  house  of  E.  B.,  with  intent  the  goods  and^  chattels  in 
the  same  dwelling-house  then  and  there  being  feloniously  and  burglariously  to 
steal,  and  stealing  the  goods  of  E.  B.     It  was  proved  that  it  was  the  house  of  E. 
B.,  but  that  the  goods  the  prisoner  stole  were  the  joint  property  of  E.  B.  and  two 
others.     It  was  held,  that  if  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  broke  into  the  house 
of  E.  B.  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  there  generally,  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  charge  of  burglary  contained  in  the  indictment,  without  proof  of  an 
intent   to  steal  the  goods  of  the  particular  person  whose  goods  the  indictment 
charged  that  he  did  steal.     Beg.  v.  Clarke,  1  C.  &  K.  421.'    A.  was  charged 
with  breaking  into  the  house  of  K.  and  stealing  the  goods  of  M.     It  was  proved 
by  M.,  that  K.  his  brother-in-law  had  taken  the  house,  and  that  M.  (who  lived  on 
his  property)  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  silversmith  for  the  benefit  of  K.  and  his 
&mily,  having  himself  neither  a  share  in  the  profits  nor  a  salary.     M.  stated  that 
he  had  authority  to  sell  any  part  of  the  stock,  and  might  take  money  from  the  till, 
bat  that  he  should  tell  K.  of  it ;  and  that  he  sometimes  bought  goods  for  the  shop, 
and  sometimes  K.  did  it ;  it  was  held  that  M.  was  a  bailee,  and  that  the  goods  in 
the  shop  might  properly  be  laid  as  his  property.     Bird's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  44.' 

It  seems  sufficient  in  all  cases  where  a  felony  has  been  actually  committed,  to 
allege  a  commission  without  any  intent ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  560 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  514 ; 
and  in  such  case  no  evidence,  except  that  of  the  committing  of  the  offence,  will  be 
required  to  show  the  intention.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  man  who  commits 
one  sort  of  felony,  in  attempting  to  commit  another,  cannot  excuse  himself  on 
*the  ground  that  he  did  not  intend  the  commission  of  that  particular  [  ^367 1 
offence.  Yet  this,  it  seems,  must  be  confined  to  cases  where  the  offence  intended 
is  in  itself  a  felony.     2  East,  P.  C.  514,  515. 

The  intent  of  the  parties  will  be  gathered  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Three  persons  attacked  a  house.  They  broke  a  window  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
They  put  a  crow-bar  and  knife  through  a  window,  but  the  owner  resisting  them| 
they  went  away.  Being  indicted  for  burglary  with  intent  to  conmiit  a  larceny,  it 
was  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  intent;  but  Parke,  J.,  said,  that 
it  was  for  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoners  went  with  intent  alleged  or  not ; 
that  persons  do  not  in  general  go  to  houses  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  middle  of 
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the  night ;  that  it  was  matter  of  observation  that  they  had  the  opportnmtj, 
but  did  not  commit  the  larceny,  and  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether,  tm. 
all  the  circumstances,  they  could  infer  that  or  any  other  intent.  Anon.  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  37. 

The  burglariously  breaking  and  entering  a  dwcUing-house,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  rape,  is  not  a  crime  which  includes  an  assault;  and  therefore  on  tn 
indictment  for  such  a  burglary,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  of  an  assault 
under  the  11th  section  of  the  1  Vict.  c.  85.  Watkin's  case,  Carr  &  M.  264;^ 
2  Moo.  C.  C.  217. 

Minor  offence — lurceny.]  If  the  prosecutor  fail  in  his  attempt  to  prove  the 
breaking  and  entry  of  the  dwelling-house,  but  the  indictment  charges  the  prisoner 
with  a  larceny  committed  there,  he  may  be  convicted  of  the  larceny,  simple  or 
compound,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  the  prosecutor,  and  stealing 
60/.  therein,  and  the  jury  found  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  breaking  and  entering 
the  house  in  the  night,  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  stealing  the  money  in  the 
dwelling-house ;  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  resolved  by  the  judges  after  some 
doubt,  that  by  this  finding  the  prisoner  was  ousted  of  his  clergy,  for  the  indictment  ^ 
contained  every  charge  necessary  upon  the  12  Ann,  c.  7,  viz.  a  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of  40«.,  and  the  jury  had  found  him  guilty  of  that 
charge.  Withal's  case,  3  East,  P.  C.  517 ;  1  heachj  88.  In  a  similar  case  the 
verdict  given  by  the  jury  was,  "  not  guilty  of  burglary,  but  guilty  of  stealing 
above  the  value  of  40«.  in  the  dwelling-house,"  and  the  entry  made  by  the  officer 
was  in  the  same  words.  On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  finding  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  capital  judgment.  They  agreed,  that  if  the  officer  were  to  draw  up 
the  verdict  in  form,  he  must  do  so  according  to  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  jury,  which  admitted  of  no  doubt;  and  that  the  minute  was  only  for  the 
future  direction  of  the  officer,  and  to  show  that  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty 
of  the  larceny  only.  But  many  of  the  judges  said,  that  when  it  occurred  to  them 
they  should  direct  the  verdict  to  be  entered,  "  not  guilty  of  the  breaking  and 
entering  in  the  night,  but  guilty  of  the  stealing,"  &c.,  as  that  was  more  distinct 
and  correct.  It  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  the  constant  course  on  every  circnit 
in  England,  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  where  the  party  was  only  convicted 
of  manslaughter,  to  enter  the  verdict  <'not  guilty  of  murder,  but  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter," or,  "  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  guilty  of  feloniously  killing  and  day- 
[  *368  ]  ing,"  and  yet  murder  includes  the  killing.  The  judges  *added,  that  the 
whole  verdict  must  be  taken  together,  and  that  the  jury  must  not  be  made  to  say, 
that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  generally,  where  they  find  him  expressly  guilty  of 
part  of  the  charge,  or  to  appear  to  speak,  contradictory,  by  means  of  the  officer's 
using  a  technical  term,  when  the  verdict  is  sensible  and  intelligent  in  itself. 
Hungerford's  case,  2  East,  P.  C,  518. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  if  several  were  jointly  indicted  for  burglary  and 
larceny,  and  no  breaking  and  entering  were  proved  against  one,  he  could  not  be 
convicted  of  larceny  and  the  others  of  burglary.  Turner's  case,  1  Sid.  171  j  2 
East,  P.  C.  519.  But  in  a  later  case,  where  one  prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  and  the 
other  two  were  found  guilty  of  the  larceny  only,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved, 
differed  in  opinion.  Seven  of  them  resolved,  that  judgment  should  be  entered 
against  all  the  three  prisoners,  against  him  who  had  pleaded  guilty  for  the  bur- 
glary and  capital  larceny,  and  against  the  other  two  for  the  capital  larceny.    Bur- 
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itmgh,  J,,  and  Hnllock,  B.^  were  of  a  different  opinion,  but  Hullock  thought  that 
if  t  nolle  prosequi  were  entered  as  to  the  burglary,  judgment  might  be  given 
agiinst  all  the  three  for  the  capital  larceny.  The  seven  judges  thought  that  there 
might  be  cases  in  which,  upon  a  joint  larceny  by  several,  the  offence  of  one  might 
be  aggravated  by  burglary  in  him  alone,  because  he  might  have  broken  the  house 
m  the  night,  in  the  absence  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  others,  in  order  to 
eoDe  afterwards  and  effect  the  larceny,  and  the  others  might  have  joined  in  the 
hreeny  without  knowing  of  the  previous  breaking.  Butterworth's  case,  Russ.  & 
By.  620.» 

Although  a  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  the  larceny  only,  yet  if  the  larceny 
VB8  committed  on  a  previous  day,  and  not  on  the  day  of  the  supposed  burglary, 
le  cannot  be  convicted  of  such  larceny.  This  point  having  been  reserved  for 
he  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  said — <<  the  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with 
unglariously  breaking  and  entering  the  house  and  stealing  the  goods,  and  most 
aqoestionably  that  charge  may  be  modified  by  showing  that  they  stole  the  goods 
rittioat  breaking  open  the  house;  but  the  charge  now  proposed  to  be  introduced, 
oes  to  connect  the  prisoners  with  an  antecedent  felony  committed  before  three 
'dock,  at  which  time  it  is  clear,  they  had  not  entered  the  house.  Having  tried 
ithont  effect  to  convict  them  of  breaking  and  entering  the  house,  and  stealing 
10  goods,  you  must  admit  that  they  neither  broke  the  house  nor  stole  the  goods 
1  the  day  mentioned  in  the  indictment;  but  to  introduce  the  proposed  charge,  it  is 
ad,  that  they  stole  the  goods  on  a  former  day,  and  that  their  being  found  in 
le  house  is  evidence  of  it.  But  this  is  surely  a  distinct  transaction ;  and  it  might 
I  well  be  proposed  to  prove  any  felony  which  these  prisoners  committed  in  this 
seven  years  ago,  as  the  present.     Vandercomb's  case,  2  Leach,  708. 


Proof  of  hreaking  out  of  a  dicellinf/'7u)use.'\  It  was  formerly  doubted  whether, 
here  a  man  entered  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night  (without  breaking)  with 
.tent  to  commit  felony,  and  afterwards  broke  out  of  the  same,  or  being  there 
the  night  committed  a  felony,  and  broke  out,  this  amounted  to  burglary  or 
it.(l)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  554;  Clarke's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  490;  Lord  Bac.  Elem. 
i;  1  Russ.  by  *Grea.  792.  It  was,  however,  declared  to  be  such  by  [  *369  ] 
i  Anne,  c.  7,  and  that  act  being  now  repealed,  it  is  declared  by  7  &  8  Geo.  4. 
29,  s.  11,  (the  9  Goo.  4,  c.  55,  I.,)  that  if  any  person  shall  enter  the  dwelling- 
Nue  of  another  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  or  being  in  such  dwelling-house 
lall  commit  any  felony,  and  shall  in  either  case  breal:  out  of  the  said  dwelling* 
mee  in  the  night-time,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  burglary. 
An  indictment  which  stated  in  one  count  that  the  prisoner  <<  did  break  to  get 
itj"  and  in  another  that  he  "  did  break  and  get  out,"  was  held  by  Vaughan  and 
itteson,  JJ.,  insufficient,  since  the  last  mentioned  statute,  which  uses  the  words 
break  out."     Crompton's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  139.J 

In  Lawrence's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  281,*^  Bolland,  B.,  held  that  escaping  from  a 
nue  by  lifting  up  a  trap-door  over  a  cellar,  which  had  no  fastening,  but  was 
jpt  down  by  its  own  weight,  was  not  a  sufficient  breaking  out  of  the  house. 
Iiis,  however,  has  been  held  a  sufficient  breaking  into  a  house;  see  ante,  p.  342. 
Where  a  lodger,  in  the  prosecutor's  house,  got  up  in  the  night  and  unbolted  the 
ek-door,  and  went  away  with  a  jacket  of  the  prosecutor's  which  he  had  stolen ; 
» was  convicted  of  burglary.     In  this  case  it  was  also  held  to  be  not  the  less  a 


(1)  That  it  does,  see  case  of  Sands  et  al,  6  Rogers's  Ree.  1. 
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burglary,  because  the  defendant  uras  lawfully  in  the  house  as  a  lodger  or  as  a  guest 
at  an  inn.     Wheeldon's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  747.* 

Proof  upon  plea  of  auirtfoh  acquit^     In  considering  the  evidence  upon  the  plea 
of  autrefois  acquit  in  burglary,  some  difficulty  occurs  from  the  complex  nature  of 
that  offence,  and  from  some  contrariety  in  the  decisions.     The  correct  rule  appears 
to  be,  that  an  acquittal  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  in  breaking  and  entering 
and  stealing  goods,  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  indictment  for  burglary  in  the 
same  dwelling-house,  and  on  the  same  night,  with  intent  to  steal,  and  the  ground 
that  the  several  offences  described  in  the  two  indictments  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
same.     This  rule  was  established  in  Yandercomb's  case,  where  Buller,  J.,  delivered 
the  resolution  of  the  judges,  and,  after  referring  to  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35,  s.  3; 
Post.  361, 362 ',  Rex.  v.  Pedley,  1  Leach,  242,  concluded  in  these  words :  «  These 
cases  establish  the  principle,  that  unless  the  first  indictment  were  such  as  the 
prisoner  might  have  been  convicted  upon  by  proof  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
second  indictment,  an  acquittal  on  the  first  indictment  can  be  no  bar  to  the  second. 
Now  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  present  case.     The  first  indictment  was  for 
burglariously  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  Miss  Neville,  and  stealing  the 
goods  mentioned ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  broke  and  entered  the  house 
tcith  intent  to  steal,  for  in  fact  no  larceny  was  committed,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  be  convicted  on  that  indictment.     But  they  have  not  been  tried  for  burgk- 
riously  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  Miss  Neville  with  intent  to  steal,  which 
is  the  charge  in  the  present  indictment,  and  therefore  they  have  never  been  in 
jeopardy  for  this  offence.     For  this  reason  the  judges  are  all  of  opinion  that  the 
plea  is  bad,  and  that  the  prisoners  must  take  their  trials  upon  the  present  indict* 
ment."     Vandercomb's  case,  2  Leach,  716;  2  East,  P.  C.  519;  overruling  Tuner's 
[  ^370  ]  case,  Kel.  30,  and  Jones  and  Bever's  case.  Id.  51.     '''See  also  the  learned 
dissertation  on  the  subject  of  autrefois  acquit  in  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  832.     Where  a 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  simple  burglary  in  the  house  of  a  person,  for  whose 
murder  he  had  been  acquitted,  Parke,  B.,  said,  «  The  charge  in  the  indictment  did 
not  affect  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  as  there  was  not  an  allegation  that  the  borglsij 
was  accompanied  by  violence,  and  that  if  he  had  been  indicted  for  burglaiy  with 
violence,  as  he  might  have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter,  or  even  assault,  on  the 
indictment  for  murder,  on  which  he  had  been  acquitted  altogether,  in  his  opinion 
that  acquittal  would  have  been  an  answer  to  the  allegation  of  violence,  if  it  had 
been  inserted  in  the  present  indictment."     Gould's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  364."^ 

1  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxiv.  617.  "Id.  xxxviii.  156. 
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OFFENCES  WITH  EEOABD  TO  CATTLE. 

bg  horses,  cows,  sheep»  &c. 

V  cattle  with  intent  to  steal,  &c. 

ling  cattle 

Proof  of  the  animal  being  within  the  statute 

Proof  of  the  iiyurj 

Proof  of  the  malice  and  intent 


fimcet  with  regard  to  catUe — stealing  horses,  cows,  sheep,  <j&c.]  The  stealing  of 
■tic  animals,  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  &c.  was  larceny  at  common  law,  and  the 
ihment  of  persons  so  offending  was  likewise  provided  for  by  various  statutes 
repealed,  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (in  Ireland  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,)  bemg 
itated  in  their  place. 

-#.26  of  the  7  .and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  "if  any  person  shall  steal  any  horse, 
,  gelding,  colt,  or  filly,  or  any  bull,  cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  calf,  or  any  ram,  ewe, 
^  or  lamb,  or  shall  wilfully  kill  any  of  such  cattle,  with  intent  to  steal  the 
M^  or  skin,  or  any  part  of  the  cattle  so  killed,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
r  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.'' 
e  25th  sec.  of  the  Irish  statute,  the  9  Qeo.  4,  c.  55,  is  the  same,  except  that 
b  after  "  ox,"  the  words  <«  steer,  bullock." 

the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  62,  (U.  K.)  s.  1,  the  above  acts,  so  far  as  regarded 
nmiahment  of  the  offender,  were  repealed,  and  it  was  enacted,  that  every 
a  convicted  of  such  felonies,  or  of  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  com- 
Mi  thereof,  should  be  transported  for  life.  And  by  8  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  64, 
L)  8.  3,  such  offender  might,  previous  to  his  being  transported,  be  imprisoned 
or  without  hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  or  be 
led  in  the  penitentiary  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than 


w  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  (U.  K.)  s.  1,  so  much  of  the  2  and  3 
4,  c.  62,  and  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  44,  as  relates  tcT  the  punishment  of  persons 
sted  of  offences  for  which  they  are  liable,  under  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  62,  to 
iDsported  for  life,  is  repealed ;  and  it  is  enacted  that  "  every  person  convicted 
f  of  such  offences  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas,  for  any 
not  ^exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  im-  [  '*'372  ] 
led  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

s.  3,  « in  awarding  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  any  offence  punish- 
inder  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  to  direct  such  imprisonment  to 
th  or  without  hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and 
0  direct  that  the  offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  for  any  portion 
rtions  of  such  imprisonment,  or  of  such  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  not 
ling  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one 
M  to  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  shall  seem  meet." 

tiie  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  o.  29,  s.  61,  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  acces- 

before  the  &ct  to  the  above  offences  were  punishable  with  death,  but  the 

8  Wm.  4,  c.  62,  reduced  the  punishment  to  transportation  for  life.     The 

I.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90;  b.  1;  in  repealing  the  ponishment  of  persons  conTicted 
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of  offences,  for  which  they  were  liable  to  be  transported  for  life  by  the  2  and  3  Wm. 
4,  c.  62y  applies  to  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessaries  before  the  fact, 
who  are  therefore  now  punishable  under  that  act.     See  ante,  p.  371. 

Accessaries  after  the  fact  (except  receivers  of  stolen  property)  seem  still  pun- 
ishable under  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  61,  (9  Geo.  4,  c.  65,  L),  ante,  p.  219; 
but  see  post,  title,  Dvcelling-houie.  Mr.  Greaves  doubts  whether  they  are  90 
punishable,  and,  if  not,  he  thinks  the  sentence  should  be  under  the  7  and  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  28,  8s.  8,  9,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  135  ,(n.)  The  Irish  statute  which  corresponds 
with  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  ss.  8,  9,  is  the  9  G^o.  4,  c.  54,  s.  15. 

To  support  a  prosecution  under  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  25,  for  stealing  a 
horse,  &c.,  the  prosecutor  must  give  the  same  evidence  in  general^  as  would  be 
required  to  maintain  an  indictment  for  larceny  at  common  law. 

Upon  a  trial  for  horse-stealing,  the  prosecutor  stated,  that  he  had  agisted  the 
horse  on  the  land  of  another  at  some  distance,  and  that  learning  from  that  person 
of  the  loss  of  the  horse,  he  went  to  the  field  where  the  horse  had  been  put  to  feed, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  gone ;  but  neither  the  prosecutor  nor  his  servant  was 
called  as  a  witness.  Gumey,  B.,  held  that  this  was  not  sufficient  evidence  against 
the  prisoner,  for  it  was  not  shown  that  he  might  not  have  obtained  possession 
honestly  of  the  horse.     Ycnd's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  176.* 

From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  property,  a  doubt  sometimes  arises  with  regard 
to  the  animus  farandi  in  cases  of  horse-stealing;  it  being  uncertain  whether  the 
horse  was  taken  with  an  intent  to  steal,  or  merely  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
party  with  other  stolen  property. 

The  least  removal  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  larceny,  will  be  sufficient,  thongh 
part  only  of  the  animal  be  taken.   The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  six  lambs, 
and  the  evidence  was  that  the  carcases  of  the  lambs  without  their  skins,  were 
found  on  the  premises  where  they  had  been  kept,  and  that  the  prisoner  bad  sold 
the  skins  the  morning  after  the  offence  was  committed.     The  jury  having  found 
the  prisoner  guilty,  a  doubt  arose  whether,  as  the  statute  14  G«o.  2,  o.  6,  (now 
repealed)  specifies  feloniously  driving  away,  and  feloniously  killing,  with  intent  to' 
[  '''373  ]  steal,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  carcass,  as  ^well  as  feloniously  stealing 
in  general,  although  there  must,  in  such  cases,  be  some  removal  of  the  thing,  it 
did  not  intend  to  make  these  different  offences ;  but  the  judges  held  the  oonviction 
right,  for  any  removal  of  the  thing  feloniously  taken,  constitutes  larceny.     Rawlini^ 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  617.     The  authority  of  this  case,  however,  so  far  as  the  ci^ 
cumstances  were  held  to  apply  to  the  rule,  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
property,  was  much  shaken  in  the  following : — The  prisoner  was  tried  upon  an 
indictment  (under  14  Geo.  2,)  charging  him  in  one  count  with  stealing,  and  in 
another  witn  killing,  three  sheep,  with  intent  to  steal  the  whole  of  the  carcases. 
The  sheep  were  in  the  field  of  the  prosecutor  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  May,  and 
the  next  morning  were  found  killed  and  cut  open,  the  inside  and  entrails  taken 
out,  and  the  tallow  and  inside  fat  taken  away ;  the  fat  cut  off  the  back  of  two  of 
them  was  taken  away,  but  the  fat  on  the  back  of  the  third  was  left.     The  carcases 
of  the  sheep  were  found  lying  in  the  gripe  of  the  hedge,  in  the  same  field  where 
the  live  sheep  had  been;  the  entrails  were  also  left,  and  found  in  an  adjmning 
field.     With  regard  to  the  count  for  stealing,  Littledale,  J.,  observed^  that  in  all 
cases,  in  which  a  slight  removal  of  the  article  had  been  held  to  amount  to  larcenyi 
there  had  always  been  an  intent  to  steal  the  article  itself,  but  the  thief  had  been 
prevented  from  getting  the  complete  possession  and  dominion  over  it ;  and  if  it 
was  not  held  larceny^  there  would  be  a  failure  of  public  justice.     But  here  there 

*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxt.  841. 
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18  BO  intention^  in  the  removal,  to  drive  away  or  steal  the  living  sheep ;  but  the 
tent  of  the  removal  was  to  commit  another  offence,  of  which  he  might  be  capitally 
QTicted.  In  all  the  cases  where  a  slight  removal  had  been  held  larceny,  there 
18  eridenoe  given  of  an  actual  removal,  and  how  it  was  done ;  but  here  there  was 
'  evidence  of  the  removal  of  the  sheep  in  a  live  state,  and  the  removal  after  their 
ith  would  not  support  a  count  for  stealing  sJieep,  which  must  be  intended  to  be 
«  sheep.  (Edwai^s's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  497.)^  The  doctrine  in  Rawlins's  case, 
pn,  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  the  learned  judge,  he  reserved  the  case 
'  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  second  count  was 
pported,  and  not  the  first,  a  removal  whilst  alive  being  essential  to  constitute 
oeny;  and  nine  of  the  judges  held  that  the  offence  of  intending  to  steal  a  part, 
a  part  of  the  offence  of  intending  to  steal  the  whole,  and  that  the  statute  meant 
mike  it  immaterial  whether  the  intent  applied  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  part, 
miams's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  107.** 

Wiih  regard  to  the  description  of  the  animal  stolen,  &c.,  many  of  the  cases  have 
ndy  been  stated.     See  ante,  p.  103. 

k  rig  sheep,  or  wether,  is  properly  described  as  a  sheep.  Per  Alderson,  B.| 
roud's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  635.* 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  sheep,  it  appeared,  that  the  animal  was 
jer  a  year  old ;  Bolland,  B.  held,  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted,  as  he 
f^t  to  have  been  indicted  for  stealing  a  lamb.  Birket's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  416  ;* 
1  see  Loom's  case,  ante,  p.  103.  These  decisions  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by 
I  ruling  in  M'Cull/s  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  272;  2  Moo.  C.  C.  34.  ante,  p.  108. 
Bit  in  a  very  recent  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  7  &  8  Qeo. 
0.  29,  8.  25,  for  stealing  a  sheep,  and  the  jury  found  that  it  was  a  lamb ;  a 
jority  of  the  judges  present,  on  a  case  *  reserved  (six  to  five,)  held  the  [  *374  ] 
ifietion  to  be  right.  R.  v.  Spicer,  1  Dennison,  C.  C.  82 ;  1  C.  &  K.  699.' 
h  has  been  held  that  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  filly  is  not  supported  by- 
dflDce  of  stealing  an  animal  more  than  three  years  old,  as  at  three  years  of  age 
oeases  to  be  a  filly  and  becomes  a  mare.  Edward  Jones's  case,  2  Russ.  by 
M.140. 

Fhe  phrase  <<  bullock  stealing,"  in  the  7  Geo.  4  c.  64,'s.  28,  (see  ante,  p.  249,) 
powering  the.  court,  in  certain  cases,  to  order  rewards  to  persons  active  in  the 
ivehension  of  offenders,  was  held  by  Law,  Recorder,  to  include  all  cases  of 
de-Btealing  of  that  particular  class  or  description,  as  ox,  cow,  heifer,  &o.  Gill- 
mTs  case,  7  C.  &  P.  444.s 

Che  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  o.  29,  s.  25,  applies  only  to  the  stealing  of  live  cattle ;  and 
ere  dead  animals  are  stolen  it  is  but  a  common  larceny,  and  the  punishment  is 
Sssent.     See  poet,  title.  Larceny, 

KiUing  caUle,  with  intent  to  steal,  dccJ]  Upon  an  indictment  under  the  7  &  8 
0.  4,  c.  29,  8.  25,  for  killing  cattle  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcass  or  skin,  or 
f  part  of  the  cattle  so  killed,  the  {nrosecutor  must  prove  the  killing  and  the  intent. 
Dpon  an  indictment  for  killing  a  sheep,  with  intent  to  steal  the  whole  carcass,  it 
nJSkient  to  prove  a  killing  with  intent  to  steal  a  part  only.  R.  v.  Williams,  1 
wdy,  C.  C.  107,  ante,  p.  373.^  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  killing  a 
ab,  with  intent  to  steal  part  of  the  carcass,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  cut 
the  legs  of  the  animal  while  living,  and  carried  it  away  before  it  died,  the 
Ige  thought  that  as  the  death  wound  was  given  before  the  thefib,  the  offanoe 

» 1  Eog.  C.  a  497.        •  2  Id.  107.        <  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xxr.  629.        •  Id.  six.  861. 
'  Id.  xlrii.  699.  ff  Id.  xxxU.  678.  ^  2  Eng.  C.  C.  107. 
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was  made  out,  and  the  prisoner  being  convicted  on  a  case  reserved,  tlie  judges 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Clay's  case,  Russ. 
&  Ry.  387.* 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  killing  a  ewe  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcass, 
it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  wounded  the  ewe  by  cutting  her  throat,  and  was 
then  interrupted  by  the  prosecutor,  and  that  the  ewe  died  two  days  after.  The 
jury  found  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  steal  the  carcass  and  convicted  him. 
The  judges  held  the  conviction  right.  Sutton's  case,  8  C.  &.  P.  291  ;J  2  Moo. 
C.  C.  29. 

Maiming^  dec.  of  catde,']  At  common  law,  the  maiming  of  cattle  was  not  an 
indictable  offence.  The  prisoner  was  charged,  for  that  he,  on,  &c.,  with  force  aod 
arms,  one  gelding,  of  the  value,  &c.,  then  and  there  unlawfully  did  maim,  to  the 
damage  of  the  prosecutor;  but,  upon  a  reference  to  the  judges  after  convictioii| 
they  all  held  that  the  indictment  contained  no  indictable  offence;  for,  if  the  case 
were  not  within  the  Black  Act,  the  fact  in  itself  was  only  a  trespass;  for  the 
words  vi  et  armis  did  not  imply  force  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment. 
Ranger's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1074. 

This  class  of  offences  was  provided  against  by  the  Black  Act,  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22; 
but  that  statute  was  repealed,  and  in  substance  re-enacted,  by  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  hi] 
which  was  also  repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27. 

By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  16,  "if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  cattle,  every  such  offender  shall  be  gniltj 
[  *375  ]  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  *at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and 
if  a  male  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court 
*  shall  think  fit)  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment." 

By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  2,  however,  so  much  of  the  above  act  as 
relates  to  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  the  offences  therein  specified  is 
repealed,  and  it  is  enacted  that  <<  every  person  convicted  after  the  commencement 
of  such  act,  of  any  of  such  offences  respectively,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  not  less  than  ten 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years.'' 

For  s.  3  of  the  above  act,  authorizing  the  court  in  awarding  imprisonment,  to 
add  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  see  ante,  p.  372. 

The  Irish  statute,  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  86,  s.  17,  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  cattle,  every  such  offender 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony  and  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  The  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  28,  s, 
13,  (I.)  recites  the  above  section,  and  enacts,  "that  if  any  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  the  said  offence  hereinbefore  last  specified,  such  person  shall  not  su&r 
death,  or  have  sentence  of  death  awarded  against  him  or  her  for  the  same,  bat 
shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years."  As  to  such  imprisonment  being  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or 
solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  19  of  the  latter  statute,  ante,  p.  262. 

The  evidence  upon  a  prosecution  under  the  7  and  8  Greo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  16,  will  be— 
1,  that  the  animal  killed  or  maimed  comes  within  the  description  of  cattle  specified 
in  the  statute;  and  2,  the  act  of  killing  or  maiming  by  the  prisoner. 

t  1  Eng.  C.  G.  387.  i  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxziv.  894. 
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Praof  of  iht  animaX  being  icithin  the  statute.']  Upon  the  repealed  statute  of 
9  Geo.  Ij  c.  22^  which  only  contained  the  general  word  « cattle/'  it  was  held,  that 
m  indictment  fbr  killing  a  <<mare''  was  good.  Pat/s  case,  1  Leach,  72;  2  W. 
IB.  721;  2  East,  P.  C.  1074.  And  see  R.  v.  Tivey,  post,  p.  376.  And  so  an 
Uktment  for  wounding  a  ^gelding.''  Mott's  case,  1  Leach,  73,  (n.)  Pigs  were 
yd  to  he  within  the  9  Oeo.  1,  c.  22.  Chappie's  case,  Euss.  &  Rj.  77.''  So  also 
MM.    Whitne/s  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  3.^ 

It  is  not  sufficient  in  the  indictment  to  charge  the  prisoner  with  maiming,  &c. 
"eittle"  generally,  without  specifying  the  description,  and  such  description  must 
b  proved;  and  where  the  sex  is  stated,  the  animal  must  be  proved  to  be  of  that 
KL    Chalkley's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  258."* 

IVoof  of  the  injury.]  Upon  an  indictment  for  maliciously  woundxngy  it  need 
nt  appear  either  that  the  animal  was  killed,  or  that  the  wound  inflicted  a  perma- 
lat  injury.  Upon  an  indictment  for  this  offence,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner 
bd  maliciously  driven  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot.  The  horse  was  thereby  rendered 
iRiesB  to  the  owner,  and  continued  so  to  the  time  of  trial;  but  the  prosecutor 
^rtitod  that  it  was  likely  to  be  perfectly  sound  again  in  a  short  time.  [  '''376  ] 
k  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  the  conviction 
^t,  being  of  opinion  that  the  word  <<  wounding"  did  not  imply  a  permanent 
ijury.  Haywood's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  16;*  2  East,  P.  C.  1076.  But  by  maiming 
I  to  be  understood  a  permanent  injury.  Id.  2  East,  P.  C.  1077;  Jeans's  case, 
C.  4  K.  539.<» 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  4  Oeo.  4,  c.  54,  for  wounding  a 
heep,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  set  a  dog  at  the  animal,  and  that  the  dog,  by 
dtmg  it,  inflicted  several  severe  wounds.  Park,  J.,  is  stated  to  have  said,  « This 
I  not  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  is  only  made  so  by  a  statute,  and  I  am  of 
pinion  that  injuring  a  sheep,  by  setting  a  dog  to  worry  it,  is  not  a  maiming  or 
nmnding  within  the  meaning  of  that  statute."  Hughes's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  420. i* 
U  to  the  construction  of  the  word  <<  wound"  see  Wood's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
78;*  Wetton's  case.  Id.  294.'  Where  the  prisoner  poured  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
dd  into  the  ear  of  a  mare,  some  of  which,  getting  into  the  eye,  produced  imme- 
iate  blindness,  being  convicted  of  maliciously  maiming  the  mare,  the  conviction 
IS  held  by  the  judges  to  be  right  Owen's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  205." 
Hie  administering  poison  to  cattle,  however  malicious  the  act  may  be,  is  not  a 
loDy  within  the  statute,  unless  the  animal  die ;  but  the  party  may  be  indicted  as 
r  a  misdemeanor.  Where  a  man  was  thus  indicted,  for  administering  sulphuric 
ad  to  eight  horses,  with  intent  feloniously  to  kill  them,  and  it  appeared  diat  he 
id  mixed  sulphuric  acid  with  the  com,  and  having  done  so  gave  each  horse  his 
ed;  Park,  J.,  held  that  this  evidence  supported  the  allegation  in  the  indictment, 
f  a  joint  administering  to  all  the  horses.  Mogg's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  364.* 
Where  the  prisoner  set  fire  to  a  cowhouse,  and  a  cow  in  it  was  burnt  to  death, 
aimton,  J.,  ruled  that  this  was  a  killing  of  the  cow  within  the  7  and  8  Gko.  4, 
M,  8.  16.     Hanghton's  case,-  5  C  &  P.  559.« 

Proof  of  malice  and  intent]  Under  the  repealed  statute  of  9  Oeo.  1,  c.  22,  it 
as  necessary  to  show  that  the  act  was  done  out  of  malice  to  the  owner;  but  the 
k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  25,  (see  post,  title,  Malicious  Injuries^  renders  it  an  offence, 

fc  Eds.  C.  a  77.      »  2  Id.  8.      -1  Id.  258.      »  Id.  16.      •  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xWi.  689. 

F  Id.  xil.  200.  ^  2  Eng.  C.  C.  278.  '  Id.  294.  •  Id.  206. 

t  Eng.  Com.  L.  Reps.  xix.  42a  "  Id.  xziv.  464. 
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whether  the  act  be  done  from  malioe  conceived  against  the  owner  or  otherwise. 
See  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  p.  572,  (n.) 

On  an  indictment,  under  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  o.  30,  s.  16,  for  malicionslj  woundiag 
a  mare,  where  no  malioe  was  shown  towards  any  one,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  tin 
prisoner  knew  to  whom  the  mare  belonged,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  the  proBecnttn^ 
it  was  contended  that  since  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  2,  ante,  p.  375,  no 
punishment  could  be  enforced  under  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  16,  and,  coue- 
quently,  that  the  25th  section  of  that  act  had  no  operation,  and,  therefore,  that 
proof  of  malice  was  necessary.  Pattern,  J.,  held  that  it  was  not,  and  the  prisoner 
being  convicted,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  R.  v. 
Tivey,  1  Dcnison,  C.  C.  68 ;  1  C.  &  K.  704,^  S.  C. 

[  '''377  ]  ^Although  it  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary  to  give  evidence  of  malioe 
against  any  particular  person,  yet  an  evil  intent  in  the  prisoner  must  appear. 

Thus,  in  Mogg's  case,  ante,  p.  376,  Park,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  prisoner  had  administered  the  sulphuric  acid,  (there  being  some  evidence  of  a 
practice  of  that  kind  by  grooms)  with  the  intent  imputed  in  the  indictment,  or 
whether  he  had  done  it  under  the  impression  that  it  would  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  his  horses ;  and  that  in  the  latter  case  they  ought  to  acquit  him.  In  the 
same  case  the  learned  judge  allowed  evidence  to  be  given  of  other  acts  of  adminis- 
tering to  show  the  intent. 
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WTiat  amounts  to.']  It  is  a  very  high  offence  to  challenge  another,  either  hf 
word  or  letter,  to  fight  a  duel,  or  to  be  the  messenger  of  such  a  challenge,  or  eyffl 
barely  to  provoke  another  to  send  such  a  challenge,  or  to  fight,  as  by  dispernng 
letters  to  that  purpose,  containing  reflections,  and  insinuating  a  desire  to  fight 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  63,  s.  3.  Thus,  a  letter  containing  these  words,  <<  You  have 
behaved  to  me  like  a  blackguard.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject, 
and  will  punctually  attend  to  any  appointment  you  may  think  proper  to  make,''  wtf 
held  indictable.     Phillips's  case,  6  £ast,  464 ;  Rice's  case,  3  East,  581. 

No  provocation,  however  great,  is  a  justification  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
Rice's  case,  3  East,  581 ;  although  it  may  weigh  with  the  court  in  awarding  the 
punishment. 

On  an  indictment  for  challenging,  or  provoking  to  challenge,  the  prosecutor 
must  prove — 1st,  the  letter  or  words  conveying  the  challenge ;  and  2d|  where  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  writing  or  words  themselves,  he  must  prove  the  intent  of 
the  party  to  challenge,  or  to  provoke  to  a  challenge. 

Proof  of  the  intent.]  In  general  the  intent  of  the  party  will  appear  from  ih« 
writing  or  words  themselves ;  but  where  that  is  not  the  case,  as  where  the  words  are 

V  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xlvii.  704. 
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imbigiioiis,  the  proeeeator  most  show  the  circumstances  under  which  thej  were 
iMerdd,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  unlawful  intent  of  the  speaker.  Thus, 
words  of  provocation,  as  <<  liar/'  or  <<  knave/'  though  a  mediate  provocation  to  a 
iveaeh  of  the  peace,  do  not  tend  to  it  immediately ,  like  a  challenge  to  fight,  or  a 
threatening  to  beat  another.  King's  case,  4  Inst.  181.  Yet  these,  or  any  other 
words,  would  be  indictable  if  proved  to  have  been  spoken  with  an  intent  to  urge  the 
pirtj  to  send  a  challenge.     1  Russ.  by  Grea.  298.(1) 

Yoiue.']  Where  a  letter,  challenging  to  fight,  is  put  into  the  post-office  in  one 
eonnty,  and  delivered  to  the  party  in  another,  the  venue  may  be  laid  in  the  former 
etnmty.  If  the  letter  is  never  delivered,  the  defendant's  offence  is  the  same. 
Williams's  case,  2  Gampb.  506. 
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Under  this  head,  the  evidence  required  to  support  an  indictment  for  a  cheat  or 
fraud  at  common  law  will  be  considered.  The  proofs  regarding  prosecutions  for 
&lse  pretences,  are  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

In  order  to  support  an  indictment  at  common  law  for  cheating,  the  prosecutor 
must  prove — Ist,  that  the  cheat  was  of  a  public  nature ;  2d,  the  mode  in  wh^h 
the  cheating  was  effected ;  thus,  if  it  was  by  a  false  token,  the  nature  of  such  false 
token  must  be  stated  in  the  indictment,  and  proved  in  evidence ;  8d,  that  the  object 
of  the  defendant  in  defrauding  the  prosecutor  was  successful. 

The  punishment  of  this  offence  is,  as  in  cases  of  other  misdemeanors  at  common 
laW|  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Proof  of  the  nature  of  the  cheating  or  fraud-^affecting  the  pvhlic,'^  Frauds 
iffecting  the  crown,  and  the  public  at  large,  are  indictable,  thou^  they  may  arise 

(1)  A  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  out  of  the  state  is  indictable,  for  its  tendency  is  to  produce 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  State  ▼.  Farrier,  1  Hawks,  487.  State  ▼.  Taylor,  1  Const.  Rep. 
107.  The  declarations  of  the  second  are  admissible  against  the  principaL  State  t.  Dupont, 
2  M'Cord,  884. 

It  is  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  party  intended  a  challenge  or  not.  Qibbon's  ease^ 
1  Southard,  40.  Commonwealth  ▼.  Lery,  8  Wheeler's  C.  C.  246.  Wood's  case,  8  Rogers's 
Bee.  188.  Parol  testimony  is  admissible  in  explanation  of  the  note.  Commonwealth  t. 
Hart,  6  J.  J.  Mash.  120.  Expressing  a  readiness  to  accept  a  challenge  does  not  amount  to 
one.    Commonwealth  y.  Tibbs,  1  Dana,  624. 

Words  insinuating  a  desire  to  fight  with  deadly  weapons,  as  they  tend  to  proroke  such  a 
eombat,  may  amount  to  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.     Id.  624. 

Threats  of  great  bodily  harm,  accompanied  by  acts  showing  a  formed  intention  to  put  them 
la  execution,  if  intended  to  put  the  person  threatened  in  fear  of  their  execution,  and  if  they 
hare  that  effect,  and  are  calculated  to  produce  that  effect  upon  a  person  of  ordinary  firmness, 
ooDstitate  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  which  is  punishable  by  indictment.  State  y.  Beae- 
dioty  11  Verm.  236. 
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in  the  course  of  particiiLur  transactions  with  priyate  indiTidnab.(l)  2  Bnss.  by 
Grea.  275.  The  selling  nnwholesome  provisions^  4  Bl.  Com.  162^  or  the  giving 
any  person  nnwholesome  yictoals,  not  fit  for  man  to  eat,  lucri  cauta,  2  East,  P.  (X 
822,  is  an  indictable  offence.  Where  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  deoeitfolly 
providing  certain  French  prisoners  with  nnwholesome  bread,  to  the  injury  of 
their  health,  it  was  objected,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  indictment  could  no| 
be  sustained,  for  that  it  did  not  appear  that  what  was  done  was  in  breach  of  any 
contract  with  the  public,  or  of  any  civil  or  moral  duty ;  but  the  judges,  on  a  refer- 
ence to  them,  held  the  conviction  right.  Treeves's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  821.  The 
defendant  was  indicted  for  supplying  the  royal  military  asylum  at  Chelsea,  with 
loaves  not  fit  for  the  food  of  man,  which  he  well  knew,  &c.  It  appeared  thai 
many  of  the  loaves  were  strongly  impregnated  with  alum,  (prohibited  to  be  used 
by  37  Geo.  3,  c.  98,  s.  21,)  and  pieces  as  large  as  horse-beans  were  found ;  the 
defence  was,  that  it  was  merely  used  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  yeast,  and  had 
been  carefully  employed.  But  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  <<  Whoever  introduces  a 
substance  into  bread,  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  consume 
it,  is  indictable,  if  the  substance  be  found  in  the  bread  in  that  injurious  form, 
although  if  equally  spread  over  the  mass,  it  would  have  done  no  harm."  Dixon's 
case,  4  Campb.  12 ;  3  M.  &  S.  11. 

[  ^380  ]  There  are  also  another  head  of  public  cheats  indictable  at  common  *law, 
which  are  directed  against  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom ;  such  as  the  doing 
judicial  acts  without  authority,  in  the  name  of  another.  2  East,  P.  C.  821.  There 
is  the  precedent  of  an  indictment  against  a  married  woman  for  pretending  to  be  a 
widow,  and  as  such,  executing  a  bail-bond  to  the  sheriff.  This  probably  was 
considered  a  fraud  upon  a  public  officer  in  the  course  of  justice.  Ibid.  Trem.  P. 
C.  101 ;  Cr.  Cir.  Com.  78.  So  it  was  said  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  that  a  person  making  use  of  a  false  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  perverting  the  course  of  justice,  was  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  by  indict- 
ment. Omealy  v.  Newell,  8  East,  364.  So  it  was  held,  that  a  person  who,  being 
c(Hnmitted  under  an  attachment  for  a  contempt  in  a  civil  cause,  counterfeited  a 
pretended  discharge  as  from  his  creditor  to  the  sheriff  and  gaoler,  under  which  be 
obtained  his  discharge  from  gaol,  was  guilty  of  a  cheat  and  misdemeanor  at  common 
law,  although  the  attachment  not  being  for  non-payment  of  money,  the  discharge 
was  a  nullity.  Fawcett's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  862.  Doubts  were  entertained  hj 
some  of  the  judges  whether  this  was  not  a  forgery  at  common  law.  Vide  post^ 
Forgery. 

Fraudulent  malversations  or  cheats  in  public  officers,  are  also  the  subject  of  an 
indictment  at  common  law,  (2)  as  against  overseers  of  the  poor  for  refusing  to 
account ;  Commings'  case,  5  Mod.  179 ;  1  Bott.  232 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  278 ;  or 
for  rendering  fidse  accounts.  Martin's  case,  2  Campb.  269 ;  ^  Chitty,  C.  L.  701 ; 
2  Buss,  by  Orea.  278.  Upon  an  application  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  against 
the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  a  parish,  for  misapplying  moneys  collected  by 
a  brief,  and  returning  a  smaller  sum  only  as  collected,  the  court,  refusing  the 
information,  referred  the  prosecutors  to  the  ordinary  remedy  by  indictment.  B. 
V.  Ministers,  &c.  of  St.  Botolph,  1  W.  Bl.  443.     Vide  post,  title.  Officers, 

Again,  where  two  persons  were  indicted  for  enabling  persons  to  pass  th^ 
accounts  with  the  pay-office,  in  such  a  way  as  to  defraud  the  government,  and  it 

(1)  Besp.  V.  Tdscher,  1  DalL  888.  Commonwealth  v.  Eokert,  2  Browne,  261.  Beep.  v. 
PoweU,  1  DaU.  47. 

(2)  Beep.  v.  Powell,  1  Dall.  47.    Commonwealth  v.  Wade,  Whart  Dig.  166. 
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%iB  objected  that  it  wm  only  a  private  matter  of  acoounty  and  not  indictable,  the 
Hurt  decided  other¥r]fle,  as  it  related  to  the  public  reTenue.  Bembridge's  case, 
Aed  6  Ea8t,»186. 

Another  class  of  frands  affecting  the  public,  is  cheating  by  &lae  weights  and 
MMures,  which  carry  with  them  the  sembknce  of  public  authenticity.  Thus, 
Ae  counterfeiting  the  general  seal  or  mark  of  a  trade  upon  cloth  of  a  certain 
Ineription  and  quality,  is  indictable.  Worrel's  case,  Trem.  P.  C.  106 ;  2  East,  P. 
C.  820.  So  where  the  defendant  has  measured  com  in  a  bushel,  and  put  some- 
lUiig  in  the  bushel  to  fill  it  up,  or  has  measured  it  in  a  bushel  short  of  the  stated 
Measure.     Per  cur.  Pinkney's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  820. 

What  eheati  are  not  indictable,']  It  is  not,  however,  every  species  of  fraud  and 
idionesty  in  transactions  between  individuals  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  a 
•iminal  charge  at  common  law ;  but  in  order  to  constitute  it  such,  it  must  be  an 
let  affecting  the  public,  such  as  is  public  in  its  nature,  calculated  to  defraud 
limbers,  and  to  deceive  the  people  in  general.     2  East,  P.  C.  816. 

Where  an  imposition  upon  an  individual  is  effected  by  a  false  affirmative  or 
kre  lie,  in  a  matter  not  affecting  the  public,  an  indictment  is  not  sustainable.  (1) 
Huis  where  an  indictment  charged  the  ^defendant  with  selling  to  a  [  ^381  ] 
fSBon  eight  hundred  weight  of  gum,  at  the  price  of  seven  pounds  per  hundrca 
Mgfat,  &lsely  affirqiing  that  the  gum  was  gum  senecay  and  that  it  was  worik 
•nen  pounds  per  hundred  weight,  whereas  it  was  not  gum  tenecay  and  was  not 
Wrth  more  than  three  pounds,  &c.,  the  indictment  was  quashed.  Lewis's  case, 
Sqrer,  205. 

So  where  the  party  accompanies  his  assertion  with  an  apparent  token  of  no  more 
^nhe  than  his  own  assertion.  Thus,  where  an  indictment  at  common  law  charged 
ttat  Lara,  deceitfully  intending  by  crafty  means  and  devices,  to  obtain  possession 
of  divers  lottery  tickets,  the  property  of  A.,  pretended  that  he  wanted  to  purchase 
Ihem  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  delivered  to  A.  a  fictitious  order  for  payment 
<f  money  subscribed  by  him  (Liura)  &c.,  purporting  to  be  a  draft  upon  his  banker 
ftr  the  amount,  which  he  knew  he  had  no  authority  to  do,  and  that  it  would  not 
Is  paid ;  but  which  he  falsely  pretended  to  be  a  good  order,  and  that  he  had 
mmej  in  the  banker's  hands,  and  that  it  would  be  paid,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
ibCained  the  tickets,  and  defrauded  the  prosecutor  of  the  value ;  judgment  was 
■rested,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  not  charged  with  having  used  any 
Use  token  to  accomplish  the  deceit,  for  the  banker's  check  drawn  by  himself 
^titled  him  to  no  more  credit  than  his  bare  assertion  that  the  money  would  be 
fud.  Lara's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  819 ;  6  T.  R.  565 ;  2  Leach,  652.  But  such  an 
rffettoeis  punishable  as  tk /ahe  pretence  under  the  statute.  Vide  post,  title,  False 
freienees.  So  where  the  defendant,  a  brewer,  was  indicted  for  sending  to  a  pub- 
Beui  so  many  vessels  of  ale,  marked  as  containing  such  a  measure,  and  writing  a 
letter  assuring  him  that  they  did  contain  such  a  measure,  when,  in  fact,  they  did 
lot  contain  such  measure,  but  so  much  less,  &c.,  the  indictment  was  quashed  on 
■oition,  as  containing  no  criminal  charge.  Wilder's  case,  cited  2  Burr,  1128; 
I  Bast,  P.  C.  819.  Upon  the  same  principle,  where  a  miller  was  indicted  for 
blaining  com  sent  to  him  to  be  ground,  the  indictment  was  quashed,  it  being 
■Mely  a  private  injury,  for  which  an  action  would  lie.     Channel's  case,  2  Str. 

(1)  Commonwealth  t.  Warren,  6  Mass.  72.  Bat  when  a  man  induces  another  bj  false  ro- 
MTSMotatiooB  and  false  reading,  to  sign  his  name  to  a  note  for  a  different  amount  than  that 
igrted  upon,  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  cheat  for  which  he  may  be  indicted.  Hill  t.  The  State, 
L  Terger,  76. 
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793 ;  1  Sess.  Ca.  866  -,  2  East,  P.  C.  818.  So  selling  sixteen  gallons  of  ale  as 
eighteen — ^Lord  Mansfield  said,  <<it  amounts  only  to  an  unfair  dealing,  and  an 
imposition  upon  this  particular  man,  from  which  he  could  not  have*  suffered  but 
for  his  own  carelessness  in  not  measuring  the  liquor  when  he  received  it;  whereas 
fraud,  to  be  the  object  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  in  its 
nature  is  calculated  to  defraud  numbers,  as  false  weights  and  measures,  fidse  tokens, 
or  where  there  is  a  conspiracy."  Wheatley's  case,  2  Burr.  1125 ',  1  W.  Bl.  273; 
2  East,  P.  C.  818.  Where  a  miller  was  charged  with  receiying  good  barley,  and 
delivering  meal  in  return  different  from  the  produce  of  the  barley,  and  musty,  &c., 
this  was  held  not  to  be  an  indictable  offence.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  if  the 
case  had  been,  that  the  miller  had  been  owner  of  a  soke  mill,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinage  were  bound  to  resort,  in  order  to  get  their  com  groundi 
and  that  he,  abusing  the  confidence  of  his  situation,  had  made  it  a  colour  for  prac- 
tising a  fraud,  this  might  have  presented  a  different  aspect  3  but  as  it  then  stood, 
it  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  the  case  of  a  conmion  tradesman,  who  was  guilty  of 
a  fraud  in  a  matter  of  trade  or  dealing,  such  as  was  adverted  to  in  Wheatly's  case 
(supra)  and  the  other  cases,  as  not  being  indictable.  Hayne's  case,  4  M.  &  S. 
214;  Vide  Wood's  case,  1  Sess.  Ca.  217 ;  2  Russ  by  Grea.  285.(1) 
r  ^382  ]  "^he  indictment  stated  that  the  defendant  came  to  M.  in  the  name  of 
J.;  to  borrow  5/.,  on  which  M.  lent  her  the  5/.,  ttbi  re  vera  she  never  had  any 
authority  from  J.  to  borrow  the  money.  The  defendant  being  convicted,  on 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  whole  court  thought  this  not  an  indictable 
offence.  Holt,  C.  J.,  put  the  following  case : — ^A  young  man  seemingly  of  age, 
came  to  a  tradesman  to  buy  some  commodities,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  of  age, 
and  he  told  him  he  was,  upon  which  he  let  him  have  the  goods,  and  upon  an  action, 
he  pleaded  tnjra  setatemy  and  was  found  to  be  under  age  half-a-year;  and  after- 
wards the  tradesman  brought  an  action  upon  the  case  against  him  for  a  cheat;  bat 
after  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  judgment  was  arrested.  Powell,  J.,  said,  if  a 
woman  pretending  herself  to  be  with  child,  does  with  others  conspire  to  get 
money,  and  for  that  purpose  goes  to  several  young  men,  and  says  to  each  that  she 
is  with  child  by  him,  and  that  if  he  will  not  give  her  so  much  money,  she  will  lay 
the  bastard  to  him,  and  by  these  means  gets  money  of  them,  this  is  indictable. 
Holt,  C.  J.,  added^  <<  I  agree  it  is  so  when  she  goes  to  several,  but  not  to  one  par- 
ticular person.'^  Glanvill's  case.  Holt,  354.  From  the  last  observation  of  Holt, 
C.  J.,  it  appears  that  Powel,  J.,  was  speaking  of  an  indictment  for  eheatingy  and 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  using  the  words^  <<  does  with  others  coDq>ire/'  of 

an  indictment  for  conspiracy. 

—  -      -         -■  -  — . 

(1)  People  V.  Babcock,  7  Johns.  201.    Commonwealth  v.  Warren,  6  Biaas.  72.    Peeplev. 
Stone,  9  Wind.  182.    State  v.  Stroll,  1  Richardson,  244. 
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♦CHILD  STEALING.  [  ♦888  ] 


The  offence  of  child  stealing  is  now  provided  against  by  the  9  Qeo.  4,  c.  31^ 
8. 21 ;  which  enacts,  <<  if  any  person  shall  maliciously,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  lead 
or  take  away,  or  decoy  or  entice  away,  or  detain  any  child  under  the  age  of  ten 
jeirs,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  parent  or  parents,  or  any  other  person  having  the 
lawful  care  or  charge  of  such  child,  of  the  possession  of  such  child,  or  with  intent 
to  steal  any  article  upon  or  about  the  person  of  such  child,  to  whomsoever  such 
article  may  belong;  or  if  any  person  shall,  with  any  such  intent  as  aforesaid, 
reoeive  or  harbour  any  such  child,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been,  by  force  or 
fraud,  led,  taken,  decoyed,  enticed  away,  or  detained  as  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
every  such  offender,  and  every  person  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  such 
oflRsnder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
with  or  without  hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly 
or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  in  addition  to  such  imprison- 
ment Provided  always,  that  no  person,  who  shall  have  claimed  to  be  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  or  to  have  any  right  to  the  possession  of  such  child,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  virtue  hereof,  on  account  of  his  getting  possession  of 
such  child,  or  taking  such  child  out  of  the  possession  of  the  mother,  or  any  other 
person  having  the  lawful  chiarge  thereof." 

The  Irish  stat  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  25,  is,  word  for  word,  a  transcript  of 
the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  21. 

To  support  an  indictment  under  this  statute,  the  prosecutor  must  prove — ^1. 
The  leading  or  taking  away,  decoying  or  enticing  away  of  the  child,  either  by 
force  or  fraud,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment.  Where  the  child  is  not  produced  as 
a  witness,  or  is  of  such  tender  years  as  to  be  unable  to  give  evidence,  the  taking 
or  decoying,  &c.,  must  be  proved  by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  2. 
The  age  of  the  child.  It  must  be  proved  that  the  child  is  not  more  than  ten 
years  of  age ;  but  the  precise  age  mentioned  in  the  indictment  is  not  material. 
8.  The  intent  must  be  proved  as  kid,  and  will  in  general  be  gathered  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  An  intent  to  deprive  the  parents,  &c.,  of  the  lawful 
care  or  charge  of  the  child  may  be  inferred  from  the  secret  manner  in  which  it  was 
taken  away.  As  to  the  <^  persons  having  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  the  child," 
vide  title,  Abduction^  ante,  p.  264. 
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[  ♦884  ]  ♦CONCEALING  BIRTH  OP  CHILD. 


Statnte t84 

Secret  bniTing  or  other  disposal  of  the  body  .184 

Concealment  of  the  birth  .  .  •  •  .886 


[X' 
t9C 


Statute.]  The  offence  of  concealing  the  biiih  of  a  child  was  first  pfitmded 
against  by  the  21  Jac.  1^  c.  27,  which  was  repealed  by  the  43  Geo.  3^  e.  58.  The 
latter  statute  was  also  repealed  by  the  9  (}eo.  4,  o.  31 ,  which  by  s.  14  eiuicts, 
<<  that  if  any  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  a  child,  and  shall,  by  secret  burying,  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  endeaTOor  to  conceal  the 
birth  thereof,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  ' 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  yean; 
and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  whether  the  child  died  before,  at,  or  after 
its  birth;  provided  always,  that  if  any  women  tried  for  the  murder  of  herchiU 
shall  be  acquitted  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury,  by  whose  verdict  shediall 
be  acquitted,  to  find,  in  case  it  shall  so  appear  in  evidence,  that  she  was  delivered, 
and  that  she  did,  by  secret  burying  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  dead  body  of 
such  child,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth  thereof;  and  thereupon  the  court  maj 
pass  such  sentence,  as  if  she  had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  birth."(l) 

The  Irish  stat.  10  Qeo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  17,  is  in  the  same  words. 

Upon  a  prosecution  for  this  offence,  the  prosecutor,  after  establishing  the  Hrtk 
of  the  child,  must  prove  the  secret  burying,  or  other  disposal  of  the  dead  body; 
and  the  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth.  In  general,  the  evidence  to  prove  the 
first  points  will  also  tend  to  establish  the  last. 

Secret  huryingj  or  other  dueposcU  of  the  body,]     What  has  been  a  sufficient 
disposal  of  the  body  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt.     Where  the  evidence  was  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  delivered  of  a  child,  and  had  placed  it  in  a  drawer,  where 
it  was  found  locked  up,  the  drawer  being  opened  by  a  key  taken  from  the 
prisoner's  pocket,  Maule,  J.,  directed  an  acquittal,  being  of  opinion  that  the  statute 
by  the  words,  <<  or  otherwise  disposing  of,''  contemplated  a  final  disposing  of  the 
body.     Emma  Ash's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  294.     So  where  the  prisoner  bad  placed 
the  child  in  a  box  in  her  bed-room,  Rolfe,  B.,  held  that  the  disposing  of  the  body 
must  be  in  some  place  intended  for  its  final  deposit.     Bell's  casC;  MS.  2  Moo.  k 
K.  294.     These  authorities  seem  overruled  by  the  following  case.     The  prisoner 
[  *BSb  ]  had  '''been  suspected  of  being  with  child,  but  always  denied  it,  and  after 
her  delivery,  persisted  in  denying  that  she  had  been  delivered;   but  on  being 
pressed  by  the  surgeon,  who  examined  her,  she  confessed  that   the  child  was 
between  the  bed  and  the  mattrass,  where  it  was  discovered.     The  jury  found 
her  guilty  of  concealing  the  birth.     Mr.  Justice  Wightman  was  about  to  sentence 
the  prisoner,  when  it  was  represented  to  him  that  it  had  been  held  in  two  cases 


(1)  See  PennsylTania  t.  M*Eee,  Addison,  1.    Boyles  v.  The  Commonwealth,  2  Serg.  k 
Rawie,  60. 
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on  the  preyioos  northern  circuity  (Reg.  y.  Bell;  Reg.  t.  Ash,)  that  the  words  of 

the  statute  being  <<  by  secret  burying  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  dead  body  of 
neh  child/^  the  deposit  of  the  body  in  such  a  place  as  that  in  question^  or  in  a 
kz  not  intended  to  be  the  ultimate  place  of  deposit,  does  not  bring  the  case 
within  the  statute.  The  case  was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  judges  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1841,  at  which  all  the  judges,  except  Alderson,  B.,  PattesoUi 
Inkine,  and  Bosanquett,  JJ.,  were  present,  when  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  Maule,  J., 
lid  Rolfe,  B.,  thought  the  conviction  bad ;  the  other  judges  held  it  good,  and 
the  conviction  was  affirmed.  Reg.  v.  Ooldthorpe,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  244;  S.  C.  Carr 
k  M.  335.* 

Where  a  prisoner  was  stopped  going  across  a  yard,  in  the  direction  of  a  privyi 
Vifth  a  bundle,  which  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  a  cloth  sewed  up,  con- 
Uning  the  body  of  a  child ;  it  was  held  by  Gumey,  B.,  that  the  prisoner  could 
lot  be  convicted,  the  offence  not  having  been  completed.  Sneil's  case,  2  Moo.  k 
B.44. 

Evidence  was  given  that  the  prisoner  denied  her  pregnancy,  and  also,  after  the 
IMi  of  the  child,  denied  that  also,  but  she  afterwards  confessed  to  a  surgeon 
Ikk  she  had  borne  a  child.  The  body  of  the  child  was,  on  the  same  day,  found 
nwng  the  soil  in  the  privy.  Patteson,  J.,  held  it  to  be  essential  to  the  commis- 
■on  of  the  offence,  that  the  prisoner  should  have  done  some  act  of  disposal  of  the 
kody,  after  the  child  was  dead ;  therefore,  if  she  had  gone  to  the  privy  for  another 
fttpoae,  and  the  child  came  from  her  unawares,  and  fell  into  the  soil  and  was 
■ftcated,  she  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge,  notwithstanding  her  denial  of  the 
hiith  of  the  child.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Turner's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  755.^ 
Bee  also  R  T.  Coxhead,  1  C.  &  K.  623.« 

Where  the  dead  body  of  a  new  bom  child  was  found  amongst  the  feathers  of  a 
hed,  and  there  was  no  evidence  showing  by  whom  it  was  put  there,  and  it  appeared 
ftit  the  mother  had  sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  prepared  clothes,  the  judge  on  an 
Uotment  against  the  mother  for  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  birth,  directed  an 
ioqnittal.     Higley's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  366.<^ 

Douglas's  case,  post,  shows  that  a  woman  may  be  convicted,  under  the  statute, 
where  the  body  of  the  child  is  buried  or  disposed  of  by  an  accomplice,  who  acts 
H  her  agent  in  the  matter.  It  seems  also,  fh)m  the  same  case,  that  although  by 
the  14th  section,  the  woman  only  can  be  indicted  for  concealing  the  birth,  an 
ieeompliee  who  has  counselled  or  abetted  the  offence,  is  indictable  under  the  31st 
•a.  of  the  same  statute,  which  enacts,  that  <<  every  person  who  shall  conceal,  aid, 
r  abet  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor,  punishable  under  this  act  shall  be 
\Mb  tc^be  proceeded  against  and  punished  as  a  principal  offender.'' 

An  indictment  merely  charging  the  offence  to  be  "  by  secretly  *dis-  [  *386  1 
aring  of  the  dead  body,"  without  showing  the  mode  in  which  it  was  disposed 
tf  is  bad.     Per  Maule,  J.,  Hounsell's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  292. 

Bot  where  an  indictment  stated  that  the  defendant  cast  and  threw  the  dead 
ody  of  the  child  into  the  soil  of  a  certain  privy,  <<  and  did  thereby  then  and  there 
nlawfully  dispose  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  and  endeavour  to  conceal 
Im  birth  thereof,"  it  was  held  sufficient,  the  word  « thereby"  applying  as  well  to 
iie  endeavour  to  conceal  as  to  the  disposing  of  the  body.  R.  Y.  Coxhead,  1  C  & 
L  628.- 

Otmeealmetit  of  the  birth,']   In  defence,  the  prisoner  may  prove  any  circumstances 

•  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  vol.  xH.  186.  ^  Id.  zzxiy.  622.  •  Id.  xItU.  628. 

<  Id.  xiz.  421.  •  I<L  xlTU.  628. 
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negativing  the  endeaTour  to  oonoeal,  as  that  she  called  for  help  or  confessed  hendl 
wiUi  child;  and  upon  the  same  principle  evidence  was  allowed  (under  the  repeiM 
statute  21  Jao.  1^  c.  27,)  of  the  mother's  having  made  provision  for  the  birth,  ts  f 
circumstance  to  show  that  she  did  not  intend  to  conceal  it.  1  East,  P.  C.  228 
A  disclosure  to  an  accessary  was  held  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  21  Jao.  1 
Jane  Peat  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  bastard  child,  and  Margaret  Petl 
her  mother,  for  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting.  It  appeared  that  Jane  Pes 
was  heard  by  persons  in  an  adjoining  room  to  call  her  mother.  Heath,  J.,  rale 
that  if  any  person  was  present,  though  privy  to  the  guilt,  the  case  was  not  witU 
the  statute.  Peat's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  229.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  Ik 
murder  of  her  bastard  child,  and  it  was  proved  that  she  had  thrown  the  child  dow 
the  privy.  The  learned  judge  told  the  jury,  that  the  act  of  throwing  the  diil 
down  the  privy  was  evidence  of  an  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth,  within  the  4 
Oeo.  3,  c.  58,  s.  3,  (now  repealed,)  and  the  prisoner  being  convicted  of  the  endei 
vour  to  conceal,  the  judges  held  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Cornwall's  caai 
Buss.  &  Ry.  336.' 

Frances  Douglas  and  one  Robert  Hall,  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  fetad 
child,  of  which  they  were  acquitted ;  whereupon  the  jury  were  desired  to  inqoin 
whether  the  female  was  guilty  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  birth.  The  prisona 
had  been  living  together  for  some  time,  and  in  the  night,  or  rather  about  four  i 
the  morning,  she  was  delivered  of  the  child,  in  the  presence  of  the  male  prisonH 
who  was  the  father  of  it,  and  who,  with  his  two  sons,  aged  fourteen  and  ten,  a 
slept  on  the  same  pallet  with  her,  up  four  pair  of  stairs.  The  male  prisoner  m 
soon  afterwards  put  the  child  (which  had  not  been  separated  from  the  after  birth, 
into  a  pan,  carried  it  down  stairs  into  the  cellar,  and  threw  the  whole  into  tk 
privy,  the  female  prisoner  remaining  in  bed  up  stairs.  She  was  proved  to  lun 
said  she  knew  it  was  to  be  done.  The  fact  of  her  being  with  child  was,  some  tin 
before  her  delivery,  known  by  her  mother,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  and  wa 
apparent  to  other  women.  No  female  was  present  at  the  delivery ;  one  had  bee 
sent  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  labour,  about  twelve  at  night,  but  was  so  i 
she  could  not  attend.  There  were  no  clothes  prepared,  or  other  provision  mad< 
but  the  parties  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty  and  destitution.  F( 
the  female  prisoner  it  was  contended,  on  the  authority  of  Peat's  case,  and  Higley 
case,  supra,  that  she  could  not,  under  these  circumstances,  be  convicted  of  conoea 
inent ;  but  it  being  doubted  whether  these  cases  would  be  now  considered  law, 
[  ^387  ]  was  agreed  that  the  opinion  of  the  '''jury  should  be  taken  upon  the  £u 
and  if  it  should  be  adverse  to  the  prisoner,  that  the  sentence  should  be  respitei 
and  the  point  reserved.  The  jury  found  her  guilty  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  d 
birth. 

The  questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  were,  1st,  Whether  there  wi 
evidence  to  convict  the  prisoner  as  a  principal  ?  2dly,  Whether,  in  point  of  lai 
the  conviction  was  good  1  The  case  was  argued  before  all  the  judges  (ezce 
Park,  J.,)  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the  communication  made  to  other  peraoi 
was  only  evidence,  but  no  bar,  and  that  the  conviction  was  good;  but  tb 
recommended  a  paordon.  Douglas's  case,  1  Moo.  0.  C.  480;'  7  0.  &  P.  644 
8.  C. 

An  indictment  for  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  birth  of  a  child  must  show  th 
the  child  was  dead,  but  whether  it  died  before  or  after  the  birth  need  not  be  prove 
Perkin's  case,  1  Levin,  C.  C.  44.  So  it  was  said  by  Bayley,  J.,  that  he  should  n 
that  the  statute  43  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  extended  to  all  cases,  whether  it  was  proved  Ui 

'  1  Eng.  C.  C.  886.  ff  2  Id.  480.  ^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxxiL  670. 
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the  child  was  still  boniy  Or  left  the  matter  in  doubt.  Southern's  case,  1  Bum,  835| 
24th  ed.  Now  by  the  9  Oeo.  4,  c.  31,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  whether  the  child  died  before  or  after  its  birth,  see  ante,  p.  384. 
Nor  need  the  indictment  state  whether  the  child  died  before,  at,  or  after,  the  birt&. 
Beg.  V.  Coxhead,  1  C.  &  K.  623.' 

Upon  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  child,  the  prisoner,  on  failure  of  the 
proof  as  to  the  murder,  may  be  convicted  by  the  statute  of  endeavouring  to  conceal 
L  the  birth.  But  no  person  but  the  mother  can  be  so  convicted.  Keg.  v.  Wright, 
9  C.  ft  P.  754.^  And  where  an  indictment  for  child  murder  was  held  bad  for  not 
stating  the  name  of  the  child,  or  accounting  for  the  omission,  the  counsel  for  the 
proBecution  contended  that  the  indictment  might  be  good  for  the  concealment,  and 
the  trial  ought  to  go  on,  as  the  cases  of  conviction  for  concealment  generally  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  the  child  was  bom  dead,  in  which  case  there  could 
be  no  name.  Coleridge,  J.,  after  consulting  Maule,  J.,  held  that  the  indictment^ 
being  bad  for  its  professed  purpose,  was  bad  altogether,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
valid  conviction  on  it  for  concealment.  Reg.  v.  Hicks,  2  Moo.  ft  R.  502.  Where 
the  bill  for  murder  was  not  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  prisoner  was  tried  for 
Buuder  on  the  coroner's  inquisition,  it  was  held  that  she  might  be  found  guilty  of 
tiie  concealment,  the  words  of  the  stat.  43  €reo.  3,  being,  that  «it  shall  be  lawful 
fox  the  jury,  by  whose  verdict  any  person  charged  with  such  murder  shall  be 
lequitted,  to  find,"  and  the  judges  holding  that  the  coroner's  inquisition  was  a 
diarge,  so  as  to  justify  the  finding  of  the  concealment.  Maynard's  case,  Russ.  & 
I  B.240;^  Cole's  case,  2  Leach,  1095;  3  Campb.  371.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  word  charge  does  not  occur  in  the  statute  9  €reo.  4,  c.  31 ;  yet  there  seems  no 
doabt  that  the  prisoner  might  be  so  convicted  under  the  new  statute,  for  she  is 
''tried  for  the  murder  of  her  child,"  as  much  on  the  inquisition  as  the  indictment. 
1  Ross,  by  Grea.  514.  (n.) 
Ab  to  costs,  see  ante,  p.  121. 

*  £Dg.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xlyii.  628.  i  Id.  xzzTiii.  822.  ^  1  Eng.  C.  C.  240. 
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The  laws  against  coining,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  coirent  coin  of  the  realni| 
were  consolidated  by  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34^  (U.  K.)  by  which  the  fonner  statates 
were  repealed. 

Proof  of  counterfeiting  the  gold  and  silver  coinJ]     By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  8, 
<<if  any  person  shall  falsely  make  or  counterfeit  any  coin,  resembling  or  appa- 
rently intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silTer 
coin,  every  such  offender  shall,  in  England  and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of  felony,  vA 
in  Scotland,  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and,  being  convicted  tnereof,  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or 
for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  four  years;  and  every  such  offence  shall  be  deemed  to  be  complete, 
although  the  coin  so  made  or  counterfeited  shall  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  uttered, 
or  the  counterfeiting  thereof  shall  not  be  finished  or  perfected.'' 
[  *389]      *By  s.  19,  "  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offisnoe  under 
this  act,  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded,  it  shall  be  law^  for  the  court 
to  sentence  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour  in  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  also  to  direct  that  the  offender  shall  be 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  the  whole,  or  any  portion  or  portioiiB  of  sudi 
imprisonment,  as  to  the  court,  in  its  discretion  shall  seem  meet.'' 

Now,  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Yict.  c.  90,  s.  5,  it  is  enacted,  that  <'it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  court  to  direct  that  any  offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitaij  oonfine* 
ment  for  any  longer  period  than  one  month  at  a  time,  or  than  three  months  in  the 
space  of  a  year." 

In  order  to  establish  the  charge  of  counterfeiting,  the  prosecutor  moat  move;  Ist, 
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tHe  act  of  counterfeiting ;  and  2d,  that  the  coin  counterfeited  resembled,  or  was 
apparentlj  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for  the  king's  current  gold  or  siWer  coin. 

Counterfeiting  the  gold  or  silver  coin — -proof  of  the  cminterfeittng.'^  In  order  to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  counterfeiting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show 
that  he  was  detected  in  the  act,  but  presumptive  evidence,  as  in  other  cases,  will 
k  sufficient,  viz.  that  false  coin  was  found  in  his  possession,  and  that  there  were 
eoimng  tools  discovered  in  his  house,  &c.  But  the  evidence  must  be  such  as  to 
bid  to  a  plain  implication  of  guilt.  Two  women  were  indicted  for  colouring  a 
diilling  and  a  six-pence,  and  the  third  prisoner,  a  man,  for  counselling  them,  &o. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  visited  them  once  or  twice  a  week ;  that  the  rattling  of 
«^per  money  had  been  heard  whilst  he  was  with  them,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
118  seen  counting  something  after  he  came  out ;  that  he  resisted  being  stopped| 
and  jumped  over  a  wall  to  escape ;  and  that  there  was  found  upon  him  a  bad  three 
ihilling  piece,  five  bad  shillings,  and  five  bad  sixpences.  Upon  a  case  reservedj 
tbe  judge  thought  this  evidence  too  slight  to  support  a  conviction.  Isaac's  case^ 
lEoss.  by  Grea.  61. 

Counterfeiting  the  gold  or  silver  coin — -proof  that  the  coin  is  counterfeited.']  It 
Mat  be  proved  both  that  the  coin  in  question  is  counterfeit,  and  that  it  resembleS| 
«r  is  apparently  intended  to  resemble  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin.  The 
kt  that  the  coin  counterfeited  or  resembled,  is  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver, 
Say  be  proved  by  evidence  of  common  usage  or  reputation.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  213. 

The  proof  that  the  coin  in  question  is  in  fact  false,  is  provided  for  by  the  17th 
Beet  of  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  which  enacts,  <'that  where,  upon  the  trial  of  any 
person  charged  with  any  offence  against  the  act,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  prove  that 
iQy  coin  produced  in  evidence  against  such  person  is  false  or  counterfeit,  it  shall 
^t  be  necessary  to  prove  the  same  to  be  false  and  counterfeit  by  the  evidence 
of  any  moneyer,  or  other  officer  of  his  majesty's  mint,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit  by  the  evidence  of  any  other  credible 
Witness.'' 

In  proving  the  coin  to  be  counterfeit,  two  questions  may  arise ;  first,  whether  it 
il  in  such  a  state  of  completion  as  to  be  properly  described  as  false  or  counterfeit 
epM;  and  secondly,  whether  it  does  resemble  or  is  apparently  intended  to  resemble 
or  pass  for  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  is  enacted  by  the  2  Wm.  4,  o.  34,  s.  3,  that 
the  offence  of  counterfeiting  shall  be  deemed  to  be  '^'complete,  although  [  *2>%^  ] 
tlie  coin  so  made  or  counterfeited  shall  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  uttered,  or  the 
Kmnterfeiting  thereof  shall  not  be  finished  or  perfected.  Notwithstanding  this 
provision,  it  is  apprehended,  there  must  still  be  a  substantial  making  or  counter- 
Gnting  proved,  and  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  show  that  steps  have 
been  taken  towards  a  counterfeiting.  The  clause  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
piDvide  against  such  cases  as  that  of  Harris,  where  the  metal  requiring  a  process 
of  beating,  filing,  and  immersing  in  aqua  fortis,  to  render  the  coin  passable,  the 
jvdges  held  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  counterfeiting.  Harris's 
Mse,  1  Leach,  135.  See  also  Yarle/s  case,  1  Leach,  76;  2  Wm.  Black.  682; 
I  Eut,  P.  C.  164. 

The  question  whetlier  the  coin  alluded  to  be  counterfeit,  does,  in  fact,  resemble 
or  is  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for  the  king^s  current  gold  or  silver 
ooiiiy  18  one  of  fiict  for  the  jury ;  in  deciding  which  they  must  be  governed  by  the 
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state  of  tlie  coimige  at  the  time.(l)  Thus,  where  the  gemdne  coin  is  worn  flmooA| 
a  counterfeit  bearing  no  impression  is  within  the  kw,  for  it  may  deoeiye  the  mora 
readily  for  bearing  no  impression,  and  in  the  deception  the  offence  consists. 
Welsh's  case,  1  £ast,  P.  C.  164 ;  1  Leach,  293 ;  Wilson's  case,  1  Leach,  285. 
Nor  will  a  variation,  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  deception,  render  the  coin  less  i 
counterfeit  Thus  it  is  said  by  Lord  Hale,  that  counterfeiting  the  lawful  coin  of 
the  kingdom,  yet  with  some  small  variation  in  the  inscription,  effigies,  or  anns,  is 
a  counterfeiting  of  the  king's  money.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  215. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  counterfeit  coin  was  uttered,  or  attempted 
to  be  uttered.     1  Hale,  215,  229 ;  3  List.  16 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  215. 

Where  in  an  indictment  a  four-penny  piece  was  called  a  grocUy  it  was  held  that 
if  the  jury,  from  their  own  knowl^ge  of  the  English  language,  without  considering 
any  evidence  at  all,  were  of  opinion  that  a  groat  and  a  four-penny  piece  were  the 
same,  the  prisoner  was  rightly  indicted,  and  might  be  convicted.  Reg.  y.  Connel, 
1  C.  &  K.  190.* 


Proof  of  colouring  counterfeit  coin  or  metal — and  filing ,  and  altering  legal  eovn.] 
By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  4,  « if  any  person  shall  gild  or  silver,  or  shall,  with  any 
wash  or  materials  capable  of  producing  the  colour  of  gold  or  of  silver,  wash,  colour, 
or  case  over  any  coin  whatsoever,  resembling  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble,  or 
pass  for  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  if  any  person  shall  gild  or 
silver,  or  shall,  with  any  wash  or  materiab  capable  of  producing  the  colour  of  gold 
or  of  silver,  wash,  colour,  or  case  over  any  piece  of  silver  or  copper,  or  of  cotne 
gold,  or  coarse  silver,  or  of  any  metal  or  mixture  of  metals  respectively,  being  of  ft 
fit  size  and  figure  to  be  coined,  and  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  coined  into 
false  and  counterfeit  coin,  resembling  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pas 
for  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin ;  or  if  any  person  shall  gild,  or  BhsD} 
with  any  wash  or  materials  capable  of  producing  the  colour  of  gold,  wash,  colouT) 
or  case  over  any  of  the  king's  current  silver  coin,  or  file,  or  in  any  manner  alter 
such  coin,  with  intent  to  make  the  same  resemble  or  pass  for  any  of  the  king's 
current  gold  coin ;  or  if  any  person  shall  gild  or  silver,  or  shall,  with  any  wash  or 
materials  capable  of  producing  the  colour  of  gold  or  silver,  wash,  colour,  or  esse 
[  '*'391  ]  ^over  any  of  the  king's  current  copper  coin,  or  file,  or  in  any  manner  alttr 
such  coin,  with  intent  to  make  the  same  resemble  or  pass  for  any  of  the  kin^i 
current  gold  or  silver  coin  ;  every  such  offender  shall,  in  England  and  Lreland,  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and,  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  tho 
seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  four  years.'' 

As  to  the  power  of  awarding  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  in  cases  of 
imprisonment,  see  ante,  p.  389. 

The  act  of  gilding,  or  silvering,  or  colouring,  or  washing  must  be  proved ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  it  must  appear  that  the  wash  or  materiab  were  capable  of  pith 
ducing  the  colour  of  gold  or  silver.  The  words  of  the  former  statute  were  **  with 
any  wash  or  materials  producing  the  colour,  &c."  Doubts  arose  upon  the  eflectt 
of  these  words,  where  the  colour  of  gold  or  silver  had  not  been  actually  prodnoedi 
but  the  coin  wanted  some  further  operation  to  fit  it  to  be  passed.  Case's  case,  1 
East,  P.  C.  165 ',  1  Leach,  154  (n.) ;  Lavey's  case,  1  Leach,  158 ;  1  East,  P.  C. 

(1)  Case  of  Quinn  et  al.  6  Rogers's  Beo.  68. 
*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xItU.  190. 
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166.  The  doabtS;  however,  cannot  exist  upon  an  indictment  under  the  2  Wm. 
4^  which  makes  it  immaterial  whether  the  colour  has  been  in  fact  produced.  The 
Mt  of  colouring  may  be  proved  by  evidence  that  coin  so  coloured  was  found  in 
the  prisoner's  house,  or  had  been  procured  there,  and  that  the  wash  or  materials 
mpiired  for  the  purpose  were  discovered  in  his  possession.  An  indictment 
dttiging  the  gilding  sixpences  with  materials  capable  of  producing  the  colour  of 
goUy  is  supported  by  proof  of  colouring  sixpences  with  gold  itself.  Keg.  v.  Turner, 
i  Moo.  C.  C.  42. 

Proof  of  impairing  or  diminishing  the  coin.]  By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  5, 
<fif  any  person  shall  impair,  diminish,  or  lighten,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold 
ffiQver  coin,  with  intent  to  make  the  coin  so  impaired,  diminished,  or  lightened, 
pu  for  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty 
if  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  thd  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor 
leu  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
jws." 

The  act  of  diminishing  or  impairing,  if  not  shown  by  direct  evidence,  may  be 
inved  by  circumstances,  as  showing  that  the  prisoner  had  diminished  coin  in  his 
(OBession,  and  also  filing,  &o.  The  intent  to  pass  such  coin  must  then  be  proved, 
uA  if  found  upon  his  person,  it  would  be  a  question  for  the  jury  to  say  whether 
k  did  not  intend  to  pass  it. 

Proof  of  uttering  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin.]     The  various  offences,  with 

ngud  to  the  uttering  false  gold  or  silver  coin,  are  comprised  within  the  7th  section 

rf  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  which  enacts,  <'  that  if  any  person  shall  tender,  utter,  or 

pit  off  any  false  or  counterfeit  coin,  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble 

or  pass  for  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be 

&be  or  counterfeit,  every  such  offender  shall,  in  England  and  Ireland,  be  guilty 

rf  I  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland,  of  a  crime  and  offence,  and,  being  convicted 

ttneof,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ^exceeding  one  year ;  and  [  ^392  ] 

if  any  person  shall  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  false  or  counterfeit  coin,  resem- 

Ung,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for  any  of  the  king's  current 

gid  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and  such  person 

lUl,  at  the  time  of  such  tendering,  uttering,  or  putting  off,  have  in  his  possession, 

krides  the  fidse  or  counterfeit  coin  so  tendered,  uttered,  or  put  off,  one  or  more 

|ieee  or  pieces  of  false  or  counterfeit  coin,  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to 

iMemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  shall,  either 

4B  the  day  of  such  tendering,  uttering,  or  putting  off,  or  within  the  space  of  ten 

hjB  then  next  ensuing,  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  more  or  other  false  or  oounter- 

CbU  coin,  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for  any  of  the 

king^B  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit, 

Ifiny  such  offender  shall,  in  England  and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 

Hid  in  Scotland,  of  a  crime  and  offence,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 

ittpriBoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years;  and  if  any  person  who  shall 

hftfe  been  convicted  of  any  of  the  misdemeanors,  or  crimes  and  ofrences  herein- 

befbre  mentioned,  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  misdemeanors,  or  crimes 

md  oflfences,  such  person  shall,  in  England  and  Ireland,  be  deemed  guilty  of 

Gskmy,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and,  being  convicted  thereof, 

sludl  be  liable^  at  the  discretion  of  the  court^  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
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life,  or  f<ir  an  J  Una  not  leas  tlian  aeTeii  yewa^  or  be  JiBprinoned  fir  id j  term  ivl 
ezoeeding  fcMir  yean.'' 

Where  a  pruoner  waa  cooTicted  nnder  the  first  part  of  the  above  aectioii,  of  tva 
separate  atterings  cootained  in  two  counts  of  the  same  indictment,  the  judges  hdd 
that  one  jadgment  for  two  years'  imprisonment  was  bad,  and  that  there  shooU 
have  been  two  consecutive  judgments  of  one  year*s  imprisonment  each.  BoUA' 
son's  case,  1  Moo.  C  C.  413> 

Proof  of  utUring  crjunUr/^it  gold  or  niter  colm — evidence  of  the  simple  uttertng,' 
Upon  an  indictment  for  the  simple  offence  of  uttering,  the  prosecator  most  prov< 
the  act  of  uttering,  &c.  as  charged,  that  the  money  was  counterfeit,  and  that  tb 
prisoner  knew  it  to  be  such.  The  practice  of  <^  ringing  the  changes''  was  held  ti 
be  an  offiernce  under  the  repealed  statute,  15  Greo.  2,  c  28 ;  Frank's  case,  1  LeaA 
G44 ;  and  it  is  so  likewise  under  the  present  acL  The  coin  must  be  proved  to  h 
counterfeit  in  the  usual  way. 

The  mode  of  proving  guilty  knowledge  has  been  already  considered  at  lengA 
ante,  p.  90. 

A  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  base  coin ;  it  was  proved  that  he  bai 
uttered  a  counterfeit  shilling;  and  in  order  to  show  a  guilty  knowledge,  th 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  tendered  in  evidence  the  fiicts  of  five  other  connterM 
shillings  having  been  found  in  his  possession  five  days  after.  Taunton,  J.,  ste 
conferring  with  Alderson,  B.,  held  the  evidence  admissible.  Harrison's  case,  1 
Levin,  C.  C.  118.  This  decision  is  at  variance  with  Tavemer's  case,  ante,  p.  M; 
but  seems  the  more  correct  ruling. 

Where  several  persons  are  charged  with  an  uttering  it  must  appear  either  thli 
they  were  all  present,  or  so  near  to  the  party  actually  uttering,  as  to  be  able  toaSbfi 
[  *393  ]  him  aid  and  assistance.  Three  ^persons  were  indicted  for  uttering  a  foTgfi 
note,  and  it  appeared  that  one  of  them  uttered  the  note  in  Grosport  while  the  oftbtf 
two  were  waiting  at  Portsmouth  till  bis  return,  it  having  been  previously  oonceildi 
that  the  prisoner  who  uttered  the  note  should  go  over  the  water  for  the  puipon  d 
passing  the  note,  and  should  rejoin  the  other  two.  All  the  prisoners  having  baA 
convicted,  it  was  held  that  the  two  prisoners  who  had  remidned  in  Portsmouth,  aift 
being  present  at  the  time  of  uttering,  or  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  afford  any  aid  tf 
assistance  to  the  accomplice  who  actually  uttered  the  note,  were  not  principals  in  Al 
felony.  Soares's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  25  ;*  2  East,  P.  C.  974.  The  two  prisoners  wen 
charged  with  uttering  a  forged  note.  It  appeared  that  they  came  together  to  Nil 
tingham,  and  left  the  inn  there  together,  and  that  on  the  same  day,  between  two  ad 
throe  hours  from  their  leaving  the  inn,  one  of  the  prisoners  passed  the  note ;  bod 
the  prisoners  being  convicted,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong  as  to  the  pd 
soner  who  was  not  present,  not  considering  him  as  present  aiding  and  abettiii| 
Davis's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  113.^ 

If  two  utterers  of  counterfeit  coin,  with  a  general  community  of  purpose,  go  dBl 
ferent  ways  and  utter  coin  apart  from  each  other,  and  not  near  enou^  to  asw 
each  other,  their  respective  utterings  are  not  joint  utterings  by  both.  Manneni 
case,  7  C.  &  P.  801.*  But  it  was  held  by  Erskine,  J.,  that  if  two  persons  havm 
jointly  prepared  counterfeit  coin,  plan  the  uttering,  and  go  on  a  joint  expeditiii 
and,  utter  in  concert  and  by  previous  arrangement  the  different  pieces  of  coin,  dn 
the  act  of  one  would  be  the  act  of  both,  though  they  might  not  be  proved  to  1 
actually  together  at  each  uttering.     Hurse's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  360. 
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The  giTing  of  a  piece  of  counterfeit  coin  in  charity  was  held  not  an  uttering 
fitbin  the  statute,  although  the  person  might  know  it  to  be  counterfeit,  for  there 
mm  be  some  intention  to  defraud.  Page's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  122.'  See  1  Buss,  by 
Giea.  72,  (n.)  where  the  correctness  of  this  decision  is  doubted.  The  ruling  in 
hge's  case  has  also  been  thought  questionable  by  Denman,  C.  J.,  and  Coltman,  J., 
in  a  recent  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  which  it  was  held,  that  if  a  person 
giTe  a  counterfeit  coin  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  shortly  before  had  inter- 

floone,  it  was  an  uttering  within  the  2  Wm.  4^  c.  34;  s.  7 ;  Keg.  v. ,  1  Cox^ 

C.  C.  250. 

Ab  to  a  joint  uttering  by  a  husband  and  wife,  see  post,  title.  Coercion  hy 
Imband, 

Froof  of  uUering  counterfeit  gold  or.sdver  coin — evidence  of  the  compound 

9/e»ee  of  uttering,  having  other  counterfeit  coin  in  possession.'^     Where  the  charge 

B  for  the  compound  offence,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  in  addition  to  the  eyidenoe 

leqnired  to  support  the  charge  of  simply  uttering,  that  the  prisoner  had,  at  the  time 

if  the  tendering,  other  counterfeit  coin  in  his  possession.     The  statute  does  not 

Mpire  that  an  intent  to  pass  the  latter  coin  should  be  proved.     The  nature  of  the 

fonession  is  explained  by  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  new  statute.     Vide  post. 

Ae  following  case  arose,  with  regard  to  this  point,  upon  the  repealed  statute,  15 

Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  3.    A  man  and  a  woman  were  jointly  indicted  for  uttering  a  coun- 

Ittfeit  shilling,  having  about  them,  &c.  another  counterfeit  shilling,  knowing,  &c. 

It  speared  *that  they  came  together  to  a  public  house,  and  the  woman,  in  [  '*'394  ] 

tke  tbsence  of  the  man,  paid  away  the  counterfeit  shilling ;  that  on  the  same  day 

tke  man  went  to  another  public-house  and  offered  to  sell  a  large  quantity  of  coun- 

Meit  shillings ;  and  that  on  the  following  day  the  prisoners  were  apprehended 

vUe  in  bed.     Near  the  bed  was  found  a  quantity  of  bad  half-pence,  some  silver, 

(finr  shillings  and  sixpence)  in  the  man's  pocket,  which  was  good,  and  one  shilling 

ihI  sixpence  bad ;  and  concealed  under  his  arm  was  found  a  paper  parcel  of  bad 

lUlingB,  which,  if  good,  would  have  been  worth  14Z. ;  in  the  woman's  pocket 

Me  found  a  good  half-crown,  seven  good  shillings,  and  six  counterfeit  shillings, 

Bb  the  counterfeits  found  in  the  paper  under  (he  man's  arm.     Upon  this  evidence 

itvis  iDBisted  for  the  prisoners  that  there  was  no  ground  to  convict  the  man,  he 

lot  having  uttered  the  shilling,  nor  being  present  at  the  time  the  woman  uttered  it. 

With  respect  to  the  woman,  she  could  only  be  convicted  of  the  simple  offence  of 

ittering  the  shilling,  it  not  appearing  that,  at  the  time  of  uttering  it,  she  had  any 

itter  counterfeit  money  about  her.     Both  the  prisoners  being  convicted,  the  judges 

hid  the  eonviction  of  the  woman>  for  the  single  offence  good,  but  not  good  for 

Ittering  and  having  about  her  at  the  time  other  money;  and  as  to  the  conviction  of 

the  man,  they  held  it  could  not  be  supported.    Else's  case,  Russ.  &  By.  142.(  See 

ilso  Beg.  V.  Page  &  Jones,  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  82,  and  Mr.  Greaves's  note  thereon. 

Ib  the  following  case,  two  persons  were  convicted  of  a  joint  uttering,  having 

Mother  counterfeit  shilling  in  their  possession,  although  the  latter  coin  was  found 

Wfoa  the  person  of  one  of  them  only.    It  appeared  that  one  of  the  prisoners  went 

nto  a  shop  and  there  purchased  a  loaf,  for  which  she  tendered  a  counterfeit  shilling 

n  payment.     She  was  secured,  but  no  more  counterfeit  money  was  found  upon  her. 

rhe  other  prisoner  who  had  come  with  her,  and  was  waiting  at  the  shop-door,  then 

■aa  away,  bat  was  immediately  secured,  and  fourteen  bad  shillings  were  found  upon 

ier«  wrapped  in  gauze  paper.     It  was  objected  that  the  complete  offence  stated  in 

lie  indictment  was  not  proved  against  either  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  above  case  of 

'Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxsiv.  822.  *  1  Eng.  C.  C.  148. 
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B.  V.  Else  was  cited.  Gkurrow,  B.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  prisonen  coming  to- 
gether to  the  shop,  and  the  one  staying  outside,  they  must  both  be  taken  to  be  jointlj 
guilty  of  the  uttering,  and  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  poflMSffldnof 
the  remaining  pieces  of  bad  money  was  not  joint.  The  jury  found  hoik  the  pii* 
soners  guilty.     Skerritt's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  427.^ 

Proof  of  previous  conviction,']  By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  9,  "  where  iny  person 
[who]  shall  have  been  convicted  of  any  offence  against  this  act,  shall  afterwards  be 
indicted  for  any  offence  against  this  act,  committed  subsequent  to  such  oonvietioBy 
a  copy  of  the  previous  indictment  and  conviction,  purporting  to  be  signed  and  cer* 
tified  as  a  true  copy  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  other  officer  having  the  custody^  ; 
of  the  records  of  the  court  where  the  offender  was  first  convicted,  or  by  the  depu^  i 
of  such  clerk  or  officer,  shall,  upon  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  person  of  the  offnider, 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  previous  indictment  and  conviction,  without  iprwi  ct 
the  signature  or  official  character  of  the  person  appearing  to  have  signed  and  certifiei 
the  same.'^ 

[  *395  ]  Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  7,  for  ♦al- 
tering counterfeit  money  under  a  previous  conviction,  and  the  indictment  allegrf 
that  the  prisoner,  « together  with  one  T.  P.,  was  in  due  form  of  law  tried  aal 
convicted"  by  a  jury  upon  an  indictment  against  them,  for  that  they  did  unla«^ 
fully  utter  a  shilling  <<  to  A.  W.,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,"  and  therenpoi 
it  was  considered  that  the  prisoner  should  be  imprisoned  for  two  years ;  and  tint  ' 
the  prisoner  afterwards  feloniously  did  utter  a  half-crown  « to  T.  H.,  knowing  thi 
same  to  be  false."     The  copy  of  the  record  of  the  former  trial  stated  the  conviiH 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  acquittal  of  T.  P.     It  was  objected,  first,  that  the  ib- 
dictment  was  bad  for  want  of  addition  of  time  and  place  to  the  allegation  of  knflV- 
ledge,  which  was  found  to  be  neither  in  the  recital  of  the  former  indictment^  nor 
in  the  substantive  charge  on  the  face  of  the  present  indictment ;  but  Col^ridgs^ 
J.,  thought  that  the  former  indictment  was  good,  being  in  the  words  of  the  status 
and  after  verdict;  and  that  << knowing"  in  the  present  indictment  being  a partidjdi 
in  the  present  tense,  must  import  knowledge  at  the  time  of  uttering.     Seoondlji 
that  the  word  «  knowing  "  did  not  fcfer  to  the  prisoner,  but  to  A.  W.  and  T.  H. ; 
but  the  learned  judge  thought  that  <<  knowing "  did  refer  to  the  prisoner,  is  aU 
that  was  alleged  to  be  done  was  alleged  to  be  done  by  him.     Thirdly,  that  ths 
indictment  did  not  state  any  former  conviction,  because  neither  the  plea  nor  tk 
verdict  of  the  jury  were  recited ;  but  the  learned  judge  thought  that  the  alkgatiot 
that  he  had  been  in  due  course  of  law  tried  and  convicted,  together  with  a  state* 
ment  of  the  judgment,  was  sufficient.     Fourthly,  that  the  recital  of  the  farais 
record  showed  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  and  T.  P.,  whereas  the  record  pio* 
duced  showed  that  the  prisoner  alone  had  been  convicted,  and  T.  P.  acquitted,  and 
therefore  there  was  a  variance.    The  learned  judge  entertaining  some  doubt  on  tUl 
point,  reserved  not  only  it,  but  the  whole  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 
They  all  thought  the  conviction  good,  except  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  who  thov^ 
that  specifying  the  name  to  whom  the  coin  was  uttered  introduced  an  ambigohj. 
Beg.  V.  Page,  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  83 ;  8.  C.  2  Moo.  0.  C.  B.  219. 

Proof  of  huying  or  selling  counterfeit  coin  for  less  value  than  its  denominaticm^ 
importing  counterfeit  coin,]  By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  6,  «if  any  person  shall 
buy,  sell,  receive,  pay,  or  put  off,  or  offer  to  buy,  sell,  receive,  pay,  or  pat  off,  ai] 
false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  te) 
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IBJ  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  or  for  a  lower  rate  or  yalue  than 
'  tlie  same  by  its  denomination  imports  or  was  coined  or  counterfeited  for;  or  if  any 
person  shall  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  beyond  the  seas  any  false  or 
eooaterfeit  coin,  resembling,  or  apparently  made  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of 
the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit; 
ereiy  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall 
k  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
ezeeeding  four  years. 

The  words  of  this  clause  are  intended  to  include  all  the  acts  of  persons  who 
ied  in  false  coin.  Under  the  former  statute  (8  &  9  Wm.  3,  o.  26,  s.  6,)  it  was 
Md,  that  a  mere  offer  to  put  off  false  *money  was  not  indictable;  Wool-  [  *396  ] 
ndge's  case,  1  Leach,  307;  1  East,  P.  C.  179;  but  such  an  offence  is  provided  for 
lij  the  new  act. 

The  prosecutor  must  prove  that  the  money  put  off,  &c.,  was  counterfeit,  and 
Biiist  show  that  it  was  put  off,  &c.,  as  stated  in  the  indictment.  The  averment, 
with  regard  to  the  putting  off,  &c.,  is  considered  as  the  allegation  of  a  contract, 
and  must  be  proved  as  laid.  Therefore  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
putting  off,  &c.,  took  place,  must  be  proved ;  and  if  it  was  to  persons  unknown, 
the  same  rule  applies  as  in  the  case  of  stealing  the  goods  of  a  person  unknown. 
1  East,  P.  C.  180.  So  the  price  alleged  to  be  given  for  the  false  coin  must  be 
proved..  Where  the  indictment  stated,  that  five  counterfeit  shillings  were  put  off 
tt  two  shillings,  and  the  proof  was  that  they  were  put  off  at  half-a-crown,  it  was 
Iield  a  variance,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Joyce's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  411  (n.) ; 
Our.  Supp.  184,  Ist  ed.  But  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  putting  off  a 
eonnterfeit  sovereign  and  three  coimterfeit  shillings  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings, 
ttd  the  evidence  was,  that  the  prisoner  said  the  purchaser  should  have  a  sovereign 
at  four  shillings,  and  three  shillings  at  one  shilling,  and  the  purchaser  paid  in  two 
good  half-crowns,  it  was  held  all  one  transaction,  and  no  variance.  Hedge's  case, 
8C.&P.  410.* 

Proof  of  having  possession  of  counterfeit  coin."^     By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  8, 

''if  any  person  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  three  or  more  pieces  of  false 

or  counterfeit  coin,  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for  any 

of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  &lse  or  counter- 

fctt,  and  with  intent  to  utter  or  put  off  the  same,  every  such  offender  shall,  in 

Sngland  and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  and 

oienoe,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  if  any  person  so 

oonvicted  shall  afterwards  commit  the  like  misdemeanor  or  crime  and  offence,  such 

parson  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 

liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life  or 

for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 

ezeeeding  four  years." 

The  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  the  possession  of  false  coin,  2,  the  guilty  know- 
ledge, and  3,  the  intent  to  utter  or  put  off  the  same. 

The  natur^  of  the  possession  required  to  constitute  the  offence  is  explained  by 
the  interpretation  clause  (s.  21)  of  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  post,  p.  403. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  above  clause  (s.  8)  for  having  in  his  posses- 
non  three  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  coin.     The  prisoner  was  taken  in  company 
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with  a  man  named  Large.  On  their  being  aearohed,  only  two  bad  ■hiUings 
found  on  the  former,  but  upon  Large  were  found  cdxteen  bad  shillingB.  Hie  joy 
found  that  the  prisoner  knew  that  Large  had  the  cdxteen  bad  shillings  in  k^ 
possession;  that  he  knew  that  all  the  shillings  found  on  Large  and  himself  was 
counterfeit,  and  that  both  parties  had  the  common  purpose  of  uttering  them 
Alderson,  B.,  thereupon  directed  the  jury  that  the  possession  of  Large  was  thi 
possession  of  the  prisoner;  and  if  so,  that  the  latter  had  three  or  more  coonterfti 
[  *397  ]  pieces  in  his  possession  ^although  only  two  were  found  upon  him.  Hi 
prisoner  being  convicted,  the  learned  jndge  reserved  the  point  for  the  cooadenJ&m 
of  the  judges,  thinking  that  a  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  interpretation  clause  (s.  21| 
poet,  p.  403,)  which  seemed  to  confine  the  possession  to  the  personal  custody  or 
possession  of  the  party  accused.  On  the  case  being  argued  before  the  judges,  thij 
were  divided  in  opinion,  but  a  majority  held  that  the  possession  of  Large  was  ths 
possession  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  the  latter  was  properly  convicted.  Bogenf s 
case,  2  M.  C.  C.  85;  S.  C.  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  119,  297. 

So  where  one  of  two  persons  in  company  utters  counterfeit  coin,  and  other 
counterfeit  coin  is  found  on  the  other  person,  they  are  jointly  guilty  of  the 
liggravated  o£fence,  if  acting  in  concert,  and  both  knowing  of  the  possessioai 
B.  V.  Oerrish  and  Brown,  2  Moo.  &  B.  219.  See  also  B.  y.  Williams,  Can; 
&;  M.  259.i 

The  guilty  knowledge  will  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  under  an  indictmcak 
for  uttering  false  coin,  ante,  p.  392. 

The  intent  to  utter  must  be  proved  from  circumstances;  amongst  the  moil 
cogent  of  which  will  be,  the  £ict  that  upon  other  occasions  the  prisoner  has  utteved 
false  coin. 

Where  the  prisoner  is  indicted  as  for  a  felony, 'for  having  in  his  custody  si 
possession  three  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  coin,  after  a  previous  conviction  !■ 
the  misdemeanor,  in  addition  to  the  above  proofe,  evidence  must  be  given  ci  thi 
previous  conviction,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  parties,  according  to  the  9th  sectki 
of  the  statute,  ante,  p.  394. 

Proof  of  caurUer/eitingy  Ac,  the  copper  coinJl  By  the  12th  section  of  the  2  Wm. 
4,  0.  84,  the  various  o£fenoes  relating  to  the  copper  coin  are  consolidated  into  ool 
clause,  and  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  if  any  person  shall  falsely  make  or  counterfeit  anj 
coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for  any  of  the  kingfi 
current  copper  coin,  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly,  and  without  lawful  authoii^] 
(the  proof  of  which  authority  shall  lie  on  the  psurty  accused,)  make  or  mend,  d 
begin  to  proceed  to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  shall  knowingly,  and  witkNitI 
lawful  excuse,  (the  proof  of  which  excuse  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused,)  have  k 
bis  custody  or  possession  any  instrument,  tool,  or  engine  adapted  and  intended  fin 
the  counterfeiting  any  of  the  king's  current  copper  coin;  or  if  any  person  shil 
buy,  sell,  receive,  pay,  or  put  oflf,  or  offer  to  buy,  sell,  receive,  pay,  or  put  off,  anj 
false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for 
any  of  the  king's  current  copper  coin,  at  or  for  a  lower  rate  or  value  than  die  wm 
by  its  denomination  imports  or  was  coined  or  counterfeited  for;  every  such  offende 
shall,  in  England  and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crimi 
and  offence,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  iA  th 
court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  yesn 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years;  and  if  any  person  sbal 
tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  fedse  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  a] 

i  Bag.  Com.  I«aw  Jlepe.  zli.  145. 
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iMended  to  vesenible  or  pass  for  any  of  the  king's  current  oopper  com,  knowing  the 
iune  to  be  fiike  or  counterfeit,  or  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  three  or 
liore  pieces  of  &lse  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to 
iMsmble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  ^copper  coin,  knowing  the  [*398  ] 
nme  to  be  fsdse  or  counterfeit,  and  with  intent  to  utter  or  put  off  the  same,  every 
•kIi  offender  shall,  in  England  and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in 
Soolland,  of  a  crime  and  offence,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year/' 

The  evidence  upon  indictments  for  offences  in  counterfeiting  or  uttering  the 
topper  coin,  is  in  general  the  same  as  upon  indictments  for  similar  offences  against 
Ae  gold  or  silver  coin.  It  must  appear,  however,  where  the  charge  is  for  counter- 
iiting  the  copper  coin,  that  it  was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  uttered,  the  third  section  of 
tte  2  Wm.  4,  o.  34,  as  to  the  coining  not  being  complete,  not  applying  to  the 
•opper  coin. 

Proof  of  counterfeiting  foreign  com.]     There  is  no  statutory  provision  against 

Hw  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  current  in  this  country  by  proclamation,  the 

■titate  4  Hen.  7,  c.  18,  being  repealed  by  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  84.    The  counterfeiting 

if  foreign  coin  not  so  current,  is  provided  for  by  the  second  section  of  the  stat. 

S7  Geo.  3,  c.  126,  (an  act  that  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,)  which  reciting,  that 

fte  practice  of  counterfeiting  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  the  bringing  into 

tkis  realm,  and  uttering  within  the  same,  false  and  counterfeit  foreign  gold  and 

■her  coin,  and  particularly  pieces  of  gold  coin  commonly  called  louis  d'on^  and 

lines  of  silver  coin  commonly  called  doRarSj  has  of  late  greatly  increased ;  and 

it  18  expedient  that  provision  be  made  more  effectiially  to  prevent  the  same,  enacts, 

that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  make, 

sob,  or  counterfeit  any  kind  of  coin,  not  the  proper  coin  of  this  realm,  nor  per- 

Bitted  to  be  current  within  the  same,  but  resembling,  or  made  with  intent  to 

leiemble  or  look  like  any  gold  or  silver  coin  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  country, 

IT  to  pass  as  such  foreign  coin,  such  person  or  persons  offending  therein  shall  be 

deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  for  any  term 

flf  jears  not  exoeeding  seven  years. 

V  Upon  an  indictment  under  the  statute  it  must  be  proved  that  the  coin  was 
eoonterfeit,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
.  tnte,  p.  389,  except  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  37  Geo.  3,  as  to  the  coin  not 
kmg  perfected.  Evidence  must  be  given,  that  the  coin  coxmterfeitcd  is  that  of 
fte  foreign  country  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  By  the  words  in  the  statute, 
^Mi  permitted  to  be  current  within  the  realm,"  must  be  understood  not  permitted 
lo  be  current  by  proclamation  under  the  great  seal.     1  East,  P.  C.  161. 

By  seetion  7  of  the  above  statute,  a  power  is  given  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
gnat  ft  warrant  upon  oath,  to  search  the  dwelling-house,  &c.  of  persons  suspected 
iif  oonnterfeiting  foreign  coin. 

Proof  of  importing  foreign  eotmterfcit  coin.'j  By  the  third  section  of  the 
(7  Oeo,  8,  e.  126,  it  is  enacted,  <'  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  from  and  after 
the  pawiwg  of  this  act,  bring  into  this  realm  any  such  false  or  counterfeit  coin  as 
•feieflaid,  resembling,  or  made  with  intent  to  resemble  or  look  like,  any  gold  or 
mlTer  coin  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  country,  or  to  pass  as  such  foreign  coin, 
Inawing  the  same  to  be  fiJse  or  counterfeit,  to  the  intent  to  utter  the  same  within 
Ifaia  realmi  or  within  any  dominions  of  the  same,  all  and  every  such  '^'person  [  '*'399  ] 
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or  penonfl  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  gvOtr  of  fdaoj,  and  may  be  tniii» 
ported  for  anj  term  of  years  not  exceeding  seren  years.'' 

The  collecting  the  counterfeit  monies  of  foreign  coontries  from  the  vendors  of 
it  in  this  ooantnr,  is  not  a  brining  of  it  into  the  realm,  within  the  abore  aectioa. 
1  East,  P.  C.  177. 

To  sapport  the  indictment  there  mnst  be  prored,  the  fiuH  of  the  coin  bdog 
connterfeit,  the  bringing  it  into  the  realm,  the  goilty  knowledge  of  the  prisonOi 
and  his  intent  to  utter  it  within  the  realm  or  die  dominions  of  the  same. 


Proof  of  Mttering  foreign  counterfeit  «wii.]  By  the  fourth  section  of  the  8T 
Geo.  3,  c.  126,  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  utter  or  tender  in  payment,  or  give  in  exchange,  or  pay  or 
put  off  to  any  person  or  persons,  any  such  fidse  or  counterfeit  coin  as  aforesaid^'  \ 
resembling,  or  made  with  intent  to  resemble  or  look  like,  any  gold  or  silrer  oak  ; 
of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  country,  or  to  pass  as  such  foreign  coin,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  fidse  or  counterfeit,  and  shaU  be  thereof  convicted,  every  person  80 
offending  shaU  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  find  sureties  for  his  or  her 
good  behaviour  for  six  months  more,  to  be  computed  from  the  end  of  the  said  finl 
six  months ;  and  if  the  same  person  shall  afterwards  be  convicted  a  second  tins 
for  the  like  offence  of  uttering,  or  tendering  in  payment,  or  giving  in  exchange,  or 
paying  or  putting  off,  any  such  false  or  counterfeit  coin  as  aforesaid,  knowing  tin 
same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  such  person  shall,  for  such  second  offence,  sofir 
two  years'  imprisonment,  and  find  sureties  for  his  en*  her  good  behaviour  for  tvt 
years  more ;  to  be  computed  from  tke  end  of  the  said  first  two  years ;  and  if  thi 
same  person  shall  afterwards  offend  a  third  time,  in  uttering  or  tendering  in  pif* 
ment,  or  giving  in  exchange,  or  paying  or  putting  off,  any  such  frlse  or  eounte^ 
fcit  coin  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and  shall  It 
convicted  of  such  third  offence,  he  or  she  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felonji 
without  benefit  of  clergy." 

The  evidence  on  indictment  under  the  above  statute,  will  be  substantially  ths 
same  as  for  a  similar  offence  against  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin.  Wheis 
a  person  is  indicted  for  a  second  uttering,  after  a  previous  conviction,  a  certifiotio 
of  such  former  conviction  from  the  clerk  of  assize  or  clerk  of  the  peace,  is  madi 
evidence  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  126. 

Proof  of  having  possession  of  jive  or  more  pieces  of  foreign  counterfeit  ecnM^ 
By  the  sixth  section  of  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  126,  is  is  enacted,  « that  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody,  without  lawful  excuse,  any  greater 
number  of  pieces  than  five  pieces  of  false  or  counterfeit  coin,  of  any  kind  or  kindl| 
resembling,  or  made  with  intent  to  resemble  or  look  like  any  gold  or  silver  coin  or 
coins  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  country,  or  to  pass  as  such  foreign  coin,  everf 
such  person,  being  thereof  convicted,  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  wit- 
ness or  witnesses,  before  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  forfeit 
and  lose  all  such  false  and  counterfeit  coin,  which  shall  be  cut  in  pieces  and 
destroyed  by  order  of  such  justice,  and  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and 
[  *400  ]  pay  any  sum  of  money  not  *exceeding  five  pounds,  nor  less  than  fbrtf 
shillings,  for  every  such  piece  of  false  or  counterfeit  coin  which  shall  be  found  itt 
the  custody  of  such  person ;  one  moiety  to  the  informer  or  informers,  and  tht 
other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed ;  and 
in  case  any  such  penalty  shall  not  be  forthwith  paid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  soeh 
justice  to  commit  the  person  who  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  the  same  to  the  common 
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poI,  or  honse  of  coneetion,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  the  space  of  three 
calendar  months,  or  until  such  penalty  shall  be  paid/' 

Proof  of  offence*  toUh  regard  to  coining-tooU.'^  By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  10, 
«if  any  person  shall  knowingly,  and  without  lawful  authority  (the  proof  of  which 
tnthority  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused,)  make  or  mend,  or  begin  or  proceed  to 
make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the 
proof  of  which  excuse  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused,)  have  in  his  custody  or  pos- 
session any  puncheon,  coimter-puncheon,  matrix,  stamp,  die,  pattern  or  mould,  in 
or  upon  which  there  shall  be  made  or  impressed,  or  which  will  make  or  impress, 
or  which  shall  be  intended  to  make  or  impress  the  figure,  stamp,  or  apparent 
resemblance  of  both  or  either  of  the  sides  of  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or 
nlyer  coin,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  both  or  either  of  such  sides;  or  if  any  person 
diall,  without  lawful  authority  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused,) 
make  or  mend,  or  begin  to  proceed  to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  shall  with- 
out lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused,)  have  in  his 
custody  or  possession  any  edger,  edging-tool,  collar,  instrument  or  engine  adapted 
and  intended  for  the  marking  of  coin  round  the  edges,  with  letters,  grainings,  or 
other  marks  or  figures  apparently  resembling  those  on  the  edges  of  any  of  the 
king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  such  person  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  adapted 
and  intended  as  aforesaid;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  lawful  authority,  to  be 
proved  as  aforesaid,  make  or  mend,  or  begin  or  proceed  to  make  or  mend,  or  buy 
or  sell,  or  shall  without  lawful  excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  have  in  his  cus- 
tody or  possession,  any  press  for  coining,  or  any  cutting  engine  for  cutting  by 
force  of  a  screw,  or  of  any  other  contrivance,  round  blancs  out  of  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal,  such  person  knowing  such  press  to  be  a  press  for  coinage,  or  know- 
ing Buch  engine  to  have  been  used  or  to^  be  intended  to  be  used  for,  or  in  order  to 
the  counterfeiting  of  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin;  every  such 
offender  shall,  in  England  and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland,  of  a 
high  crime  and  offence,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not 
less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four 
years."  (1) 

The  prosecutor  must  prove,  first,  the  commission  of  the  act  as  stated  in  the 
indictment,  viz.  the  making  or  mending,  or  beginning  to  make  or  mend,  or  the 
buying  or  selling,  or  the  knowingly  and  without  excuse  having  in  custody  or  pos- 
session, the  particular  coining-tool  specified. 

The  prisoner  employed  a  die-sinker  to  make  for  a  pretended  innocent  purpose, 
a  die  calculated  to  make  shillings;  the  die-sinker  suspecting  fraud,  informs  the 
commissioners  of  the  Mint,  and  under  *  their  directions  made  the  die  [  *401  ] 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  prisoner.  On  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that 
the  die-sinker  was  an  innocent  agent,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  rightly  convicted 
as  a  principal,  under  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  10.  Bannen's  case,  2  Moody,  C.  C. 
R.  309;  S.  C.  1  C.  &  K.  295.*^ 

The  particular  tool  specified  must  also  be  then  proved.  With  regard  to  all  the 
<  .  ■ »  > 

(1^  Having  in  possession  instruments  for  coining  with  an  intent  to  counterfeit  monej,  is  a 
misaemeanor  at  common  law.     Murphy's  case,  4  Rogers's  Rec.  42.     Dorsett's  case,  5  Id.  77. 

An  averment  that  the  defendant  secretly  kept  instruments  for  counterfeiting  sufficiently 
iTers  a  scienter.     Sutton  y.  The  State,  9  Ohio,  138. 

^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  zlvii.  295. 
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toolB  mentioned  in  the  new  statute,  it  should  be  observed  that  they  are  described  to 
be  such  as  will  impress  *<anj  jmiW  oiparUoi  both  or  either  of  the  sides"  of  SDjof 
the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  a  description  of  tool  not  included  in  the  former 
acts.  The  new  statute,  like  the  former,  divides  the  coining  instruments  into  thoN 
upon  which  there  shall  be  <<made  or  impressed/'  and  those  '<  which  will  makeaBd 
impress''  the  figure,  &c.  of  both  or  either  of  the  sides  of  the  lawful  coin.  The  fot 
lowing  case,  therefore,  is  still  applicable.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having  it 
his  custody  a  mould,  upon  which  there  was  made  and  impressed,  &c.  the  fignn 
of  a  shilling.  The  mould  bore  the  resemblance  of  a  shilling  inverted,  vix.  thi 
convex  ports  being  concave  in  the  mould ;  and  it  was  objected  that  it  should  hti« 
been  described  as  an  instrument  which  would  make  or  tmpresf,  &c.,  and  not  as  ooi 
on  which  wcu  made  and  impreued,  &c. ;  but  a  great  majority  of  the  judges  w«V6 
of  opinion  that  the  evidence  maintained  the  indictment,  because  the  stamp  of  thl 
current  coin  was  impressed  upon  the  mould.  They  agreed,  however,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  accurate  had  the  instrument  been  described  as  one  "whiflk 
would  make  or  impress."     Lennard's  case,  1  Leach,  92;  1  East,  P.  G.  170. 

To  convict  a  prisoner  upon  an  indictment,  under  the  2  Wm.  4,  o.  34,  s.  \% 
charging  him  with  having  in  his  possession  «one  mould  upon  which  was  impiesMi 
the  figure  and  apparent  resemblance"  of  the  obverse  side  of  a  shilling;  Patl^ 
son,  J.,  held  that  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that,  at  the  time  the  prisoner  had  it 
in  his  possession,  the  vchole  of  the  obverse  side  of  the  shilling  was  impressed  on 
the  mould.  Foster's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  494.^  But  on  a  second  indictment  agaiail 
the  same  prisoner,  under  the  above  section,  for  making  a  mould  <<  intended  to  mikl 
and  impress  the  figure  and  apparent  resemblance"  of  the  obverse  side  of  a  shilling 
the  same  learned  judge  ruled  that  it  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  mads 
the  mould,  and  a  part  of  the  impression,  though  he  had  not  completed  the  entiN 
impression.  Id.  495.  An  indictment  alleging  that  the  prisoner  had  in  his  pot^ 
session  a  mould  <<  upon  which  said  mould  was  made  and  impressed  the  figure  tfid 
apparent  resemblance"  of  the  obverse  side  of  a  sixpence,  was  held  bad  on  dd* 
murrer ;  as  not  sufficiently  showing  that  the  impression  was  on  the  mould  at  ihi 
time  it  was  in  the  prisoner's  possession.  A  fresh  indictment  with  the  words  <<  tkea 
and  there"  before  the  words  <<  made  and  impressed,"  was  held  good.  Bichmond'i 
case,  1  C.  &  K.  240.» 

Upon  the  repealed  statute  of  8  &  9  Wm.  3,  c.  2G,  it  was  held,  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  such  instruments  as,  used  by  the  hand,  unconnected  with  any  othtf 
power,  will  produce  the  efiect.  A  collar  marking  the  edge,  by  having  the  eok 
forced  through  it  by  machinery,  is  an  instrument  within  the  act ;  though  tliil 
mode  of  marking  the  edges  is  of  modem  invention.  Moore's  casey  1  Moody,  & 
C.  122.» 

[  *402  ]  The  words  '<  figure  stamp,  or  apparent  resemblance,''  do  not  mean  Ha 
exact  resemblance ;  but  if  the  instrument  will  impress  a  resemblance  in  point  of 
fact,  such  as  will  impose  upon  the  world,  it  is  sufficient.  Bidgeley's  case,  1  Etf^ 
P.  C.  171 ;  1  Leach,  189.  See  Eichmond's  case,  as  to  how  the  indictment  should 
be  framed,  where  a  coining  mould  is  made  and  impressed  to  resemble  the  obveitt 
of  a  coin  which  is  partly  defaced  by  wear.     1  C.  &  K.  240.^ 

With  regard  to  the  guilty  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  there  is  a  distinction  to  te 
observed,  with  respect  to  the  different  offences  mentioned  in  see.  10.  Where  the 
indictment  is  for  the  making  or  mending,  &c.  of  the  coining  tools  first  describedy 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  knew  the  puncheon,  &c.  to  be  used, 
or  intended  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  counterfeit  coin  3  the  fact  of  the  instrumenl 

1  £ng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xxxU.  197.  -  Id.  zWli.  240.  »  2  Eng.  C.  C.  122. 

o  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xItU.  240. 
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betring  the  resemblanoe  of  the  current  coin,  being  necessarily  eyidence  of  such 
bioirledge.  But  it  is  otherwise  upon  a  charge  of  making,  &c.,  any  edger  or 
idging-tool,  in  which  case  it  must  be  proved  that  the  prisoner  committed  the  act, 
Boving  that  the  instrument  was  adapted  and  intended  for  the  marking  of  coin 
md  the  edges.  The  reason  is,  that  the  ktter  instruments  are  used  in  certain 
Mdes;  and  so  with  regard  to  making  any  prewfor  coinage^  &c.|  it  must  be  shown 
kft  the  prisoner  knew  it  to  be  a  press  for  coinage. 

Cmveying  coining  iooisy  dcc,j  out  of  the  mint,"]  By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  84,  s.  ll, 
>if  any  person  shall  without  lawful  authority,  the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  upon  the 
Mty  accused,  knowingly  convey  out  of  any  of  his  majesty's  mints  any  puncheoui 
Muter-puncheon,  matrix,  stamp,  die,  pattern,  mould,  edger,  edging-tool,  collar, 
■troment,  press  or  engine  used  or  employed  in  or  about  the  coining  of  coin,  or 
■J  useful  part  of  any  of  the  several  matters  aforesaid,  or  of  any  coin,  bullion, 
Htal,  or  mixture  of  metals,  every  such  offender  shall  in  England  or  Ireland  be 
mhy  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland,  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and  being  convicted 
bveof  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
Ml  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
m  not  exceeding  four  years.." 

F«iu«.]  By  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  34,  s.  15,  "Where  two  or  more  persons,  acting 
leoncert  in  different  counties  or  jurisdictions,  shall  commit  any  offence  against 
Ui  act,  all  or  any  of  the  said  offenders  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and 
nahed,  and  their  offence  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  any  one 
(the  said  counties  or  jurisdictions,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offence  had  been 
iftittlly  and  wholly  committed  within  such  one  county  or  jurisdiction  :  Provided 
btys,  that  previous  crimes  and  offences  against  this  act  committed  in  Scotland, 
Ul  be  proceeded  against  and  tried  in  Scotland  in  such  manner  and  form  as  crimes 
•1  offences  generally  have  been  heretofore  had  in  that  country." 

Travernng.']  By  s.  16,  <^  no  person  against  whom  any  bill  of  indictment  shall 
Ulimnd  at  any  assizes  or  sessions  of  the  peace,  for  any  misdemeanor  against  this 
^  shall  be  entitled  to  traverse  the  same  to  any  subsequent  assizes  or  sessions, 
it  the  court  before  which  the  bill  of  indictment  shall  be  returned  as  found,  shall 
Mhwith  proceed  to  try  the  person  against  whom  the  same  is  found,  unless  such 
anon  *or  the  prosecutor  shall  show  good  cause,  to  be  allowed  by  the  [  *403  1 
Mrt,  for  the  postponement  of  the  trial :  provided  always,  that  the  riglits  ana 
dnlities  of  persons  indicted  under  this  act  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Mtponement  or  time  of  trial,  shall  remain  and  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
jh  the  cases  of  all  other  persons  indicted  for  crime  in  that  country.' 


f» 


Aeeeitaries.']  By  s.  18,  "  in  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  this  act, 
erjr  principal  in  the  second  degree  and  every  accessary  before  the  fact  shall  be 
nkhable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principsd  in  the  first  degree  is  by  this  act 
niihable ;  and  every  accessary  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under 
if  act  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
D  years."    The  rest  of  the  clause  relates  to  Scotland. 

iUerpretaHon  clatiseA  By  s.  21,  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  "  that  where  the 
iig^B  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  the  king's  current  copper  coin,  shall  be  men« 
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tioned  in  any  part  of  Uub  act,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  indude  and  denote  any 

gold  or  silver  coin,  or  any  copper  coin  respectively  coined  in  any  of  his  Blajestj's 
mints,  and  lawfully  current  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  whether 
within  the  united  Jdngdom  or  otherwise ;  and  that  any  of  the  king's  current  ooiB 
which  shall  have  been  gilt,  silvered,  washed,  coloured,  or  cased  over,  or  in  aaj 
manner  altered,  so  as  to  resemble,  or  be  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  paM 
for,  any  of  the  king's  current  coin  of  a  higher  denomination,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  counterfeit  coin  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  those  parts  of  thii 
act  wherein  mention  is  made  of  false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently 
intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  cm} 
and  that,  where  the  having  any  matter  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  any  person 
is  in  this  act  expressed  to  be  an  offence,  if  any  person  shall  have  any  such  matter 
in  his  personal  custody  or  possession,  (see  Rogers's  case,  ante,  p.  397,)  or  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  have  any  such  matter  in  any  dwelling-house   or  other 
building,  lodging,  apartment,  field,  or  other  place,  open  or  inclosed,  whether 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  himself  or  not,  and  whether  such  matter  shall  be  so 
had  for  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  for  that  of  another,  every  such  person  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  such  matter  in  his  custody  or  possession  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act." 


[  ♦404  ]  ♦COMPOUNDING  OFFENCES,  &c 


Compounding  felonies  and  misdemeanors          .  .                        .  .  .  404 

Informations  on  penal  statutes       .            .  .  .            .  .  .  404 

Misprision  of  felony       .             .             .             .  .  .            .  .  .  404 

Taking  rewards  for  helping  to  stolen  goods,  &c.  .                        .  ,  .  406 


Compounding  felonies  and  misdemeanors.'^  Though  the  bare  taking  again  of  * 
man's  own  goods  which  have  been  stolon  (without  favour  shown  to  the  thief]  is  do 
offence,  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  59,  s.  7,  yet  where  he  either  takes  back  the  goods,  * 
receives  other  amends,  on  condition  of  not  prosecuting,  this  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Id.  s.  5.  So  an  agreement  to  put  an  end  to 
an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  is  unlawful.  Collins  v.  Blantem,  2  Wils.  34l| 
unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the  court  4  Bl.  Com.  363 ;  Beeley  v.  Wingfiddi 
11  East,  46.(1) 

Where  in  an  indictment  for  compounding  a  felony,  it  was  averred  that  the 
defendant  did  desist,  and  from  that  time  hitherto  had  desisted  from  all  further 
prosecution,  and  it  appeared  that  after  the  alleged  compounding  he  prosecuted  tho 
offender  to  conviction,  Bosanquet,  J.,  directed  an  acquittal.  Stone's  casei  iC*i 
P.  379  ;•  see  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  132.  (n.) 

Compounding  informations  on  penal  statutes."]     Compounding  informations  o& 

(1)  Taking  a  promissory  note  as  a  consideration  for  not  prosecuting  a  laroenj,  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  offence.  Commonwealth  y.  Pease,  16  Mass.  91.  See  Commonwealth  t. 
Corry,  2  Mass.  524. 

*  £ng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xix.  429. 
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BBil  Btatates  is  an  ofience  at  common  law.  And  bj  stat  18  Eliz.  o.  5,  s.  i,  if 
qr  informer^  by  colour  or  pretence  of  process,  or  without  process,  upon  colour  or 
ntenoe  of  any  manner  of  offence  against  any  penal  law,  make  any  composition,  or 
he  any  money,  reward,  or  promise  of  reward,  without  the  order  or  consent  of  the 
wt,  he  shall  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  be  for  ever  disabled  to  sue  on  any 
fvlar  or  penal  statute,  and  shall  forfeit  ten  pounds.  This  statute  does  not 
tend  to  penalties  only  recoverable  by  information  before  justices.  Crisp's  case, 
B.  ft.  Aid.  282.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute^ 
It  there  should  be  an  action  or  other  proceeding  pending.  Gotley's  case,  Russ. 
By.  84.^  A  mere  threat  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  penalties,  not  amounting 
n  indictable  offence  at  common  law,  b  yet,  it  seems,  within  the  above  statute, 
otberton's  case,  6  East,  126. 

k  person  may  be  convicted,  under  this  statute,  of  taking  money,  though  no 
nee  liable  to  a  penalty  has  been  committed  by  the  person  from  whom  the  money 
taken.    Best's  case,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  124 ;  S.  C  9  C.  &  P.  368.« 

Jfi^prmon  of  felony. "j  Somewhat  analagous  to  the  offence  of  *com-  [  *405  ] 
nding  felony,  is  that  of  misprision  of  felony.  Misprision  of  felony  is  the 
leealmcnt  of  felony,  whether  such  felonies  be  at  common  law  or  by  statute, 
iwk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  59,  s.  2.  Silently  to  observe  the  commission  of  a  felony, 
thout  using  any  endeavour  to  apprehend  the  offender,  is  a  misprision.  Ibid,  (n.) 
Bale,  P.  C.  431.  448.  533.  If  to  the  knowledge  there  be  added  assent,  the  party 
D  become  an  accessary.  1  4  Bl.  Com.  121.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  is 
e  and  imprisonment,  and  provisions  against  the  commission  of  it  by  sherifb^ 
(oners,  and  other  officers,  are  contained  in  the  3  Edw.  1,  c.  9. 

taking  rewards /or  helping  to  stolen  goods — advertising  rewards^  cfec.]  Similar 
the  offence  of  compounding  a  felony,  is  that  of  taking  a  reward  for  the  return  of 
kn  property,  and  advertising  a  reward  for  the  same  purpose,  These  offences 
<  provided  against  by  the  statute  7  and  8  Oeo.  4,  c.  29,  ss.  58,  59.  (E.)  and  the 
leo.  4,  c.  55,  ss.  51,  52,  (I.) 

By  8.  58,  (s.  51, 1.)  <'  every  person  who  shall  corruptly  take  any  money  or 
wd,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  pretence  or  upon  account  of  helping  any 
Km  to  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  security,  or  other  property  whatsoever, 
eh  shall  by  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  have  been  stolen,  taken,  obtained,  or 
ferted  as  aforesidd,  shall,  unless  he  cause  the  offender  to  be  apprehended  and 
■ght  to  trial  for  the  same,  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
II  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
seding  four  years ;  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  publicly  or  pri- 
ij  whipped,  if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment.'^ 
Tpon  an  indictment  under  this  statute,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the 
oner  had  any  connection  with  the  commission  of  the  previous  felony ;  it  is 
ieient  if  the  evidence  satisfies  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  had  some  corrupt  and 
loper  design  when  he  received  the  money,  and  did  not  bond  fide  intend  to  use 
I  means  as  he  could  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  offender.  King's 
1, 1  Cox,  C.  C.  36. 

lee  Jonathan  Wild's  case,  1  Leach,  17,  and  Ledbitter's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  76.* 
Ijr  ■•  fi9,  (s.  52, 1.)  any  person  advertising  a  reward  for  the  return  of  property 

^  1  Eog.  C.  C.  84.  •  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxxriiL  169. 

«  2  Eng.  C.  C.  76. 
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Stolen  or  lost,  and  using  any  words  purporting  that  no  qnestioiui  will  be  aaked, 
that  a  reward  will  be  given  for  property  stolen  or  loet,  withont  seiidng  or  maki 
any  inquiry  after  the  person  producing  such  property,  or  promising  to  return 
any  pawnbroker,  or  other  person,  who  may  have  bought,  or  adyanced  money  19 
any  property  stolen  or  loet,  the  money  so  paid  or  advanced,  or  any  other  sum 
money  or  reward  for  the  return  of  such  property ;  or  any  person  printing 
publishing  such  advertisement,  shall  forfeit  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recoreied  by  aeti 
of  debt. 


[♦406] 


♦CONSPIRACY. 


Proof  of  nature  of  conspiracy  in  general 

To  charge  party  with  offence 

To  pervert  the  coarse  of  justice    . 

Relating  to  the  public  fhnds,  &c. 

To  create  riot,  so. 

Against  morality  and  decency       • 

To  marry  paupers 

Affecting  trade — to  defraud  the  public 

By  workmen  to  raise  wages 

To  extort  money  fh>m  indiyiduala 

To  defraud  IndiTiduals 

To  injure  individuals  in  their  trade 

To  commit  a  ciril  trespass,  &c.    . 

Legal  associations 
Proof  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 

Declaration  of  other  conspirators 
Proof  of  acts,  &o.,  done  by  other  conspirators 
Proof  of  the  means  used  •  • 

Cumulative  instances        .  • 

Proof  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy     . 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy 
Cross-examination  of  witnesses  • 

Venue    ..... 
Conspiracy  to  murder  in  Ireland 


The  various  cases  in  which  a  combination  between  two  or  more  indiyiduals  to 
oertain  acts,  will  amount  in  law  to  a  conspiracy,  and  be  punishable  as  auch,  wil 
shortly  stated,  and  the  eyidence  to  support  an  indictment  in  such  caaeSi  wU 
then  considered.  (1) 

Proof  of  the  nature  of  cofuptracy — in  general,"]  It  has  been  laid  down  I 
learned  judge,  that  conspiracy  is  <<  a  crime  which  consists  either  in  s  oomhiiiii 
and  agreement  by  persons  to  do  some  iUegal  acts,  or  a  combination  and  agreea 
to  effect  a  legal  purpose  by  illegal  means.''  Per  Alderson,  B.,  Reg.  t.  "Vim 
9  C.  &  P.  91.»  And  in  Rex  v.  Seward,  1  A.  &  E.  713,^  Lord  Denmaa,  C 
said,  «  An  indictment  for  conspiracy  ought  to  show  either  that  it  was  lor  aa  UD 
ful  purpose,  or  to  e£feot  a  lawful  purpose  by  unlawful  means.''    But  upon 


(1)  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  149.  222.    Commonwealth  t.  Hunt,  4  Ifetealf,  111. 
•  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xzzriii.  48.  ^  Id.  xzriiL  189. 
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dictom  being  cited  in  Beg.  y.  Peck^  9  A.  &  E.  686,«  hia  lordship  said,  « I  do  not 
Hank  this  antithesis  very  correct/'  In  Rex  t.  Jones,  4  B.  &  Ad.  345 ;'  1  N.  & 
M.  78,  however,  several  learned  judges  gave  a  similar  definition  of  the  crime  of 
noapincy.     2  Buss,  by  Grea.  675,  and  (n.) 

With  regard  to  conspiracies  in  general,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nature  of 
Ae  offence  requires  that  more  than  one  person  should  be  concerned  in  its  oom* 
lUBsion. 

A  prosecution  for  a  conspiracy  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  *hu8-  [  *407  1 
hud  and  wife  only,  for  they  are  one  person  in  law.  (2)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  72,  s.  8. 

But  where  two  persons  are  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  one  of  them  may  be  con« 
lieted,  though  the  other,  who  has  pleaded,  and  is  alive,  has  not  been  tried,  and 
tkoagh  it  is  possible  he  may  afterwards  be  acquitted.  Cook's  case,  5  B.  &  0. 
588;*  7  D.  &  B.  673.'  So  where  A.  and  B.  having  pleaded  not  guilty  to  an 
iidiotment  for  conspiracy,  B.  died  between  the  venire  and  dUtringoMj  and  A.  waa 
teied  alone,  and  found  gidlty ;  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  mis-trial.  Kenrick's  case^ 
6Q.B.  49. 

An  agreement  by  several  to  do  a  certain  thing  may  be  the  subject  of  an  indict- 
Asnt  for  conspiracy,  though  the  same  thing  done  separately  by  the  several  indi- 
vilnals,  without  any  agreement  between  themselves,  would  not  be  illegal,  as  in  the 
ttie  of  journeymen  conspiring  to  raise  their  wages ;  for  each  may  insist  on  his  own 
Hges  being  raised ;  but  if  several  meet  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  illegal,  and  the 
lirties  may  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy.  Mawbey's  case,  6  T.  B.  636 ;  Case  of 
the  Journeymen  Tailors  of  Cambridge,  8  Mod.  11.  So  where  several  persons  cout 
fire  to  hiss  at  a  theatre.  Lord  Mansfield  held  it  indictable,  though  each  might 
kve  hissed  separately.  Anon,  cited  in  Mawbey's  case,  6  T.  B.  619.  If  several 
lOBons  concur  in  the  act,  it  appears  that  they  will  be  all  guilty  of  a  conspiracy, 
^withstanding  they  were  not  previously  acquainted  with  each  other.  Per  Lord 
llansfield,  case  of  prisoners  in  K.  B.,  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  72,  s.  2,(n.)(d) 

The  offence  of  conspiracy  consists  in  the  unlawful  agreement,  although  nothing 
be  done  in  pursuance  of  it,  for  it  is  the  conspiring  which  is  the  gist  of  the  offence. 
EiMt's  case,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1167 ;  Spragg's  case,  2  Burr.  993 ;  Bispal's  case,  3  Burr. 
1(21;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  674;  Gill's  ca^e,  2  B.  &  Aid.  204. 

Conspiring  to  do  a  lawful  act,  if  for  an  unlawful  end,  is  indictable.  Edwards's 
Me,  8  Mod.  320 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  674,  (n.)  And  so  with  regard  to  a  c(mspiraoy 
X)  effect  a  legal  purpose  by  unlawful  means,  and  although  the  purpose  be  not 
Acted.  Journeymen  Tailors  of  Cambridge,  8  Mod.  11 ;  Best's  case,  2  Ld.  Baym. 
L167 ;  6  Mod.  85 ;  2  Bussell,  553 ;  £00^  case,  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  0.  72,  s.  8| 

Proof  of  nature  of  compiracy^^to  charge  parti/  with  offenceJ]     A  conspiracy 

(2)  People  V.  Mather,  4  Wend.  229.  All  who  aoeede  to  a  conspiracy  after  its  formation 
TC  eqnaUy  gnilty  with  the  original  conspirators.  Ibid.  It  may  be  between  principal  and 
iBk.    Caie  of  Bobbins  et  al,  4  Rogers's  Bee.  1. 

(8)  Peo^e  ▼.  Mather,  4  Wend;  229.  Commonwealth  y.  Judd,  2  Mass.  829.  Commov 
iMdth  T.  l)aTis,  9  Id.  415.  State  t.  Bichie,  4  Halst.  228.  State  t.  Buchanan,  6  Har.  & 
ebns.  817.  State  t.  Cawood,  2  Stewart,  360.  Collins  y.  The  Commonwealth,  8  Serg.  k 
tawle,  220.  Commonwealth  y.  M'Kisson,  8  Id.  420.  A  conspiracy  to  commit  a  felony,  if 
ha  ttioaj  be  aotnally  committed,  is  merged.  Commonwealth  y.  Kingsbury  et  al,  5  Mass. 
(M.    Aliter,  in  a  misdemeanor.    People  y.  Mather,  supra. 

(4)  The  offence  of  conspiring  is  of  common  law  origin,  and  not  restricted  or  abridged  by 
ha  statute  88  Edw.  1. 

An  indictment  will  lie  at  common  law  for  a  conspiracy  t — 

c  Sng.  a  U  Bapi.  izztL  240.         «Id.xzlY.71.         •ld.ziL807.         'Id.xYi.816. 
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to  charge  an  innocent  person  with  an  offence,  whether  temporal  or  gpiritnal,  is 
indictable  offence.(3)     Best's  case,  2  Lord  Baym.  1167;  1  Salk.  174;  2  Boss,  by 
Grea.  675.     And  it  is  no  justification  of  such  a  conspiracy  that  the  indictment 
was  defective,  or  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  or  that  the  parties  only  intended 
to  give  their  testimony  in  a  due  course  of  law,  for  the  criminal  intention  was  the 
same.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  72,  ss.  3,  4.     Where  the  charge  was  for  conspiring 
falsely  to  indict  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  and  the  jury  found 
the  defendants  guilty  of  conspiring  to  prefer  an  indictment  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money  (without  saying  fdUdy^  it  was  held  sufficient,  it  being  a  mi^ 
demeanor,  whether  the  charge  was  true  or  not.     HoUingberry's  case,  4  B.  &  C. 
829. s    Although  several  persons  may  not  combine  together  to  prosecute  an  inno- 
cent person,  yet  they  may  meet  together  and  consult  to  prosecute  a  guilty  person, 
[  *408  ]  or  one  against  whom  there  is  probable  ground  of  suspicion.    Hawk.  P.  *C. 
b.  1,  c.  72,  s.  7 ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  677.    And  no  one  is  liable  to  any  prosecution 
in  respect  of  any  verdict  given  by  him  in  a  criminal  matter,  either  upon  a  grand  or 
petit  jury.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  72,  s.  5. 

Proof  of  nature  of  conspiracy — to  pervert  the  course  of  justice.'^  Any  com- 
bination to  obstruct,  pervert,  or  defeat  the  course  of  public  justice,  is  punishablfl 
as  a  conspiracy.  Thus,  a  conspiracy  to  dissuade  witnesses  from  giving  evidence  Ib 
punishable.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  21,  s.  15;  see  Bushell  v.  Barrett,  Ry.  &  M.  N. 
P.  C.  434;^  or  to  tamper  with  jurors.  1  Saund.  300;  Joliffe's  case,  4  T.  R,  285. 
So  where  several  persons  conspire  to  procure  others  to  rob  one  of  them,  in  order, 
by  convicting  the  robber,  to  obtain  the  rewards  then  given  by  statute  in  such  case, 
and  the  party  who  accordingly  committed  the  robbery  was  afterwards  convicted, 
and  actually  executed,  these  persons  were  indicted  for  the  conspiracy  and  con- 
victed. M^Daniel's  case,  1  Leach,  45;  Post.  139.  So  a  conspiracy,  by  josticeB 
of  the  peace,  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice  by  producing  a  false  certificate  of  * 
high  road  being  in  repair,  is  punishable.  Mawbey's  case,  6  T.  R.  619.  A  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  a  prosecution  for  felony,  is  as  much  an  offence  as  a  conspiracy 
to  institute  a  false  prosecution.    Per  Lord  Eldon^  Claridge  v.  Hoare,  14  Yes.  65. 

Proof  of  nature  of  conspiracies — conspiracies  'relating  to  pubiic  funds,  <fcc«] 
The  conspiracy  by  false  rumours  to  raise  the  price  of  the  public  funds  on  * 
particular  day,  with  intent  to  injure  purchasers,  has  been  held  to  be  an  indictable 
offence,  and  also  that  the  indictment  is  good,  without  specifying  the  particiilar 
persons  who  purchased,  or  the  persons  intended  to  be  injured.  It  was  also  held 
that  the  public  government  funds  of  this  kingdom  might  mean  either  British  at 
Lish  funds.  De  Berenger's  case,  3  M.  &  S.  67.  Bayley,  J.,  said,  that  to  consti- 
-— —  - 

1.  To  do  an  act  not  illegal  or  punishable  if  done  by  an  indiyidual,  but  immoral  only. 

2.  To  do  an  act  neither  illegal  or  immoral  in  an  indiridoal,  but  to  effect  a  purpose  which 
lias  a  tendency  to  prejudice  the  public. 

8.  To  extort  money  from  anoUier,  or  to  injure  his  reputation,  by  means  not  indictable,  tl 
Vtrbal  defamation,  and  whether  it  be  to  charge  him  with  an  indictable  offence  or  not. 

4.  To  cheat  a  person,  accomplished  by  means  of  an  act  which  would  not  in  law  amount  to 
an  indictable  cheat  in  an  indiyidual. 

6.  To  impoyerish  or  ruin  a  third  person  in  his  trade  or  profession. 

6.  To  defraud  a  third  person  by  means  of  an  act  not  per  se  unlawful,  and  though  nopersoa 
be  thereby  injured. 

7.  To  defraud,  though  the  means  be  not  determined  on  at  the  time.  State  v.  Boohanan 
et  al,  5  Har.  &  Johns.  817. 

(8)  Commonwealth  y.  Tibbet«  et  al,  2  Mass.  686. 

t  £ng.  Com.  Law  Eeps.  vol.  x.  846.  ^  Id.  zzi.  488. 
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lie  tliis  an  ofienoe,  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
I  its  aggregate  capacity,  or  to  all  the  king's  subjects ;  but  that  it  was  sufficient  if 
were  prejudicial  to  a  class  of  the  subjects.  Id.  75.  See  Crowther  y.  Hopwood, 
Stark.  N.  P.  C.  21;*  2  Dod.  Ad.  Rep.  174.  So  a  conspiracy  to  impoverish  the 
rmers  of  the  excise  was  held  indictable ;  for  it  tended  to  prejudice  the  revenue 
'  the  crown.  Starling's  case,  1  Sid.  174 ;  2  Buss,  by  Orea.  680.  So  a  con- 
iaej  to  obtain  money,  by  procuring  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  the  appoint- 
ot  of  a  person  to  an  office  in  the  customs,  was  ruled  by  Lord  Ellenborough  to 
a  misdemeanor.    Pollman's  case,  2  Camp.  229. 

Broof  of  ncUure  of  coTispiracy — to  create  a  not-— cause  mtUtny,  (fee.]  A  con- 
iraey  to  commit  a  riot  is  indictable.  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  861 ;  2  Cfaltty,  G.  L. 
6.  So  if  a  body  of  persons  go  to  a  theatre  with  the  settled  intention  of  hissing 
.  aetor  or  damning  a  piece,  such  a  deliberate  and  preconcerted  scheme  would 
loont  to  a  conspiracy.  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  Cliffi)rd  v.  Brandon,  2  Camp. 
i9;  6  T.  R.  628.  A  combination  amongst  officers  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
lira  them  an  additional  allowance,  is  indictable,  as  tending  to  excite  insurrection, 
d  a  resignation  made  under  such  circumstances  is  not  a  determination  of  the 
moe.    Vertue  v.  Lord  Clive,  4  Burr.  2472. 

^Broo/ o/ nature  o/ conspiracy — against  morality  and  public  decency."]  [  *409  ] 
wmbination  to  do  any  act  contrary  to  morality  or  public  decency  is  a  punishable 
Uemeanor,  as  a  conspiracy  to  seduce  a  young  woman.  Lord  Grey's  case,  8  St. 
r.  619;  1  East,  P.  C.  460.  So  a  conspiracy  to  take  away  a  young  woman,  an 
nees,  from  the  custody  of  her  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  her  to  one 
'  tiie  conspirators. (1)  Wakefield's  case,  (Murray's  ed.)  2  Deac.  Abr.  C.  L.  4. 
conspiracy  to  prevent  the  burial  of  a  corpse,  though  for  the  purposes  of  disseo- 
in,  has  been  held  to  be  an  indictable  offence.  Young's  case,  cited,  2  T.  B.  734 ; 
Ohitt  G.  L.  36.    Vide  post,  title,  Decui  bodies. 

Proof  of  nature  of  conspiracy — to  marry  paupers.]  The  conspiracy  by  sinister 
una  to  marry  a  pauper  of  one  parish  to  a  settled  inhabitant  of  another,  is  an 
lietable  offence.  Tarrant's  case,  4  Burr.  2106;  Herbert's  case,  1  East,  P.  0. 
1 ;  Compton's  case,  Cald.  246.  Where  the  marriage  is  by  consent  of  the  parties, 
hough  money  has  been  given  to  one  of  them  by  the  overseer  to  procure  it,  it  is 
fc  an  indictable  offence.  In  such  a  case,  Buller,  J.,  directed  an  acquittal,  holding 
neoessary,  in  support  of  such  an  indictment,  to  show  that  the  defendant  had 
de  use  of  some  violence,  threat,  or  contrivance,  or  used  some  sinister  means  to 
Mmre  the  marriage,  without  the  voluntary  consent  or  inclination  of  the  parties 
nnselves;  that  the  act  of  marriage  being  in  itself  lawful,  a  conspiracy  to  procure 
Mmld  only  amount  to  a  crime  by  the  practice  of  some  undue  means;  and  this  he 
d  bad  been  several  times  ruled  by  different  judges.  Fowler's  case,  1  East,  P.  G. 
1;  and  the  same  has  been  determined  in  a  recent  case.  Seward's  case,  1  Ad. 
EU.  706 ;J  3  Nev.  &  M.  557.  Where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  by  threats  and 
sDAces,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that  the  marriage  was  had  against  the  consent 

the  parties,  though  that  fact  must  be  proved.    Parkhouse's  case,  1  East, 

G.  462. 

^)  A  eonfederaoj  to  usist  a  female  infant  to  escape  from  her  father's  control,  with  a  view 
marrj  her  against  his  will,  is  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  at  common  law.  Biifi&in  v.  The 
flUBonwealth,  5  Watts  and  Serg.  461. 

i  Eng.  Com.  L.  Beps.  xir.  149.  ^  Id.  zxriiL  182. 
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A  conspiracy  to  exonerate  a  parish  from  the  prospective  burthen  of  main! 
a  pauper  not  at  the  time  actually  chargeable,  and  to  throw  the  borthen  npo*^* 
another  parish,  by  means  not  in  themselves  unlawful,  is  not  an  indictable  ofifenc^— 
Seward's  case,  supra. 

By  the  7  and  8  Vic.  c.  101,  s.  8,  (E.)  "if  any  officer  of  a  onion,  pariah  »^ 
place,  endeavour  to  induce  any  person  to  contract  a  marriage  by  threat  or  promia0 
respecting  any  application  to  be  made,  or  any  order  to  be  enforced  with  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  any  bastard  child,  such  officer  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor/' 

Proof  of  nature  ofcon^iracy — affecting  trade — to  defraud  the  public,  &c.'\     A 
conspiracy  to  impoverish  A.  B.,  a  tailor,  and  to  prevent  him  by  indirect  means 
from  carrying  on  his  trade,  has  beep  held  to  be  indictable.    Eccles's  case,  1  Leacb^ 
274;  3  Dougl.  337.^    This  offence  was  considered  by  Lord  EUenborongh  to  be  a 
i^nspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  so  far  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  unlawful  act 
affecting  the  public.     Turner's  case,  13  East,  228;  2  Kuss.  by  Grea.  687,(«.) 
Though  persons,  in  possession  of  articles  of  trade,  may  sell  them  at  such  prioes 
as  they  individually  may  please,  yet  if  they  confederate,  and  agree  not  to  sell 
them  under  certain  prices,  it  is  a  conspiracy.     Per  Lord  Mansfield,  Ecclea's  case, 
1  Leach,  276.     Where,  in  an  action  for  libel,  it  appeared  that  certain  broken 
[  *410  ]  were  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  *  together  to  attend  sales  by  auction,  and 
that  one  of  them  only  should  bid  for  any  particular  article,  and  that  after  the  sale 
there  should  be  a  meeting,  consisting  of  themselves  only,  at  another  place,  to  pot 
up  to  sale  among  themselves,  at  a  fair  price,  the  goods  that  each  had  bought  at  the 
auction,  and  that  the  difference,  between  the  price  at  which  the  goods  were  booght 
at  the  auction  and  the  fair  price  at  this  private  re-sale,  should  be  shared  amonpt 
them,  Gumey,  B.,  said,  '<  Owners  of  goods  have  a  right  to  expect  at  an  auction 
that  there  will  be  an  open  competition  from  the  public ;  and  if  a  lot  of  men  go  to 
an  auction,  upon  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
described,  they  are  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  and  may  be  tried  for  a  ooD^i* 
racy."     Levi  v.  Levi,  6  C.  &  P.  240.> 

•  A  conspiracy  to  raise  money  by  means  of  a  bill  importing  to  be  a  country  lank 
bill,  where  there  is  no  such  bank,  and  none  of  the  parties  are  of  ability  to  pay  tbs 
i)ill,  is  indictable. (1)    Anon.  Pasch.  1782 ;  Bayley's  MSS.;  vide  post>  412. 

Proof  of  nature  of  conspiractet — of  workmen  to  raise  wage»y  <fcc.]  Thoogn 
every  man  may  work  at  what  price  he  pleases,  yet  a  combination  not  to  work 
under  certain  prices  is  an  indictable  offence.  (2)  Per  Lord  Mansfield,  Ecclea's  case, 
1  Leach,  276.  So  a  combination  by  workmen,  to  prevent  the  workmen  employed 
by  certain  persons  from  continuing  to  work  in  their  employ,  and  to  compel  thfl 
masters  to  discharge  those  workmen,  is  a  conspiracy,  and  punishable  as  sock* 

(1)  A  conspiracy  to  manufacture  a  base  material  in  the  form  and  colour  of  genuine  indigOi 
with  intent  to  sell  it  as  genuine,  is  indictable.  Commonwealth  v.  Judd  et  al,  2  Masa.  829* 
8.  C.  2  Wheeler's  C.  C.  203.  So  a  conspiracy  between  persons  in  falsely  pretending  thej 
were  about  to  enter  in  business,  whereby  they  obtained  goods  on  credit,  when  the  intentioa 
was  to  procure  the  goods,  sell  them  at  on  under  price,  and  leave  the  Commonwealth,  ia  ia- 
dictable.  Commonwealth  y.  Ward,  2  Moss.  478.  But  it  has  been  held  not  an  in<Uctabla 
^tFence  for  several  persons  to  conspire  to  obtain  money  from  a  bank,  by  drawing  thdr  cheokf 
on  the  bank  when  they  have  no  funds  there.     State  t.  Richie,  4  Hafbt.  228. 

(2)  Every  association  is  criminal  whose  object  is  to  raise  or  depress  the  prioe  of  labouTv 
beyond  what  it  would  bring  were  it  left  without  artificial  excitement  Commonwealth  t. 
Carlisle,  1  Journal  Jurisp.  225.  See  The  Trials  of  the  Journeymen  Cordwainers,  Philadel* 
phia,  1806.    New  York,  1810.    Pittsburgh,  1816.    Pamphlets. 

k  £ng.  Com.  L.  Reps.  xxvi.  181.  i  Id.  zxt.  877. 
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ht'a  case,  1  Moodj  &  Rob.  179.  So  a  oonspiraoy  by  workmen  to  preyent 
nasten  from  taking  an^  apprentices ;  and  it  is  no  variance  upon  such  an 
lenty  if  it  appears  that  the  conspiracy  was  to  preyent  the  masters  from  taking 
lan  a  certain  number  they  then  had.  Ferguson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C. 
If  the  masters  of  workmen  combine  together  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages, 
so  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  conspiracy.  See  Hammond's  case,  2 
.  P.  C.  720. 

law  as  it  at  present  stands  upon  this  point  was  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  Stafford  Special  Commission  in 
*,  1843.  His  Lordship  there  said,  '<  the  first  observation  that  arises  is,  that 
forkmen  of  the  several  collieries  and  manu&ctories  who  complained  that 
^  which  they  received  were  inadequate  to  the  value  of  their  services,  had 
led  themselves  peaceably  together  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  and 
ning  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices  which  the  persons  present  at  the  meeting 
require  for  their  work,  and  had  entered  into  an  agreement  amongst  them- 
or  the  purpose  of  fixing  such  rate,  they  would  have  done  no  more  than  the 
med.  A  combination  for  that  purpose  and  to  that  extent,  (if,  indeed,  it  is 
died  by  that  name)  is  no  more  than  is  recognized  by  the  6  Oteo.  4,  c.  129, 
Bt,  p.  411,)  by  which  statute  also  exactly  the  same  right  of  combination,  to 
n6  extent,  and  no  further,  is  given  to  the  masters,  when  met  together,  if 
e  of  opinion  the  rate  of  wages  is  too  high.     In  the  case  supposed,  that  is,  a 

between  the  masters  and  the  workmen,  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  wages 
iyen,  it  was  probably  thought  by  the  legislature,  that  if  the  workmen  on  the 
t  refused  to  work,  or  the  masters  on  the  other  refused  to  employ,  as  such  a 
:  things  could  not  continue  long,  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  the  party 
ultimately  ^ve  way,  whose  pretensions  were  not  founded  in  reason  [  *411 1 
itice;  the  masters  if  they  offered  too  little,  the  workmen  if  they  demanded 
ch.     Carr.  &  M.  662,  663.(».)- 

oerly  various  statutes  existed  for  repressing  the  practice  of  combination 
It  workmen ;  but  these  were  repealed  by  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  95,  and  other 
0118  substituted.  The  latter  statute,  however,  being  found  ineffectual  for  the 
s  intended,  it  was  repealed  by  the  6  Qeo,  4,  c.  129,  (U.  K.,)  s.  1,  which 
\B  the  repeal  of  the  former  statutes,  and  enacts  the  following  provisions  with 
to  the  combination  of  workmen. 

Kc.  3,  « If  any  person  shall,  by  violence  to  the  person  or  property,  or  by 
I  or  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any  way  obstructing  another,  force, 
eavour  to  force,  any  journeyman,  manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person 
or  employed  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  to  depart  from  his 

employment,  or  work,  or  to  return  his  work  before  the  same  shall  be 
d;  or  prevent,  or  endeavor  to  prevent,  any  journeyman,  manu&cturer,  work- 
r  other  person  not  being  hired  or  employed,  from  hiring  himself  to,  or  from 
ing  work  or  employment  from  any  person  or  persons;  or  if  any  person  shall 
employ  violence  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  threats  or  intimi- 
,  or  shall  molest  or  in  any  way  obstruct  another,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
acing  such  person  to  belong  to  any  club  or  association,  or  to  contribute  to 
nmon  fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  on  account  of  his  not  belong^g 

particular  club  or  association,  or  not  having  contributed,  or  having  refused 
bribnte  to  any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  on  account  of 
it  haying  complied,  or  of  his  refrising  to  comply,  with  any  rules,  orders, 
AmB,  or  regulations,  made  to  obtain  an  advance  or  to  reduce  the  rate  of 

'Sag.  Com.  Law  Bcps.  iiL  448.  •  Id.  ilL  858. 
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wages,  or  to  leesen  or  alter  the  hours  of  working,  or  to  decrease  or  alter  Ae  qaam"^ 
tity  of  work,  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufacture,  trade,  »^ 
business,  or  the  management  thereof ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  by  violence  to  ih0 
person  or  property  of  another,  or  by  threats  or  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  iiB- 
any  way  obstructing  another,  force,  or  endeavor  to  force,  any  manufacturer  or 
person  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business,  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  mod9 
of  regulating,  managing,  conducting,  or  carrying  on  such  manufacture,  trade,  (NT 
business,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  his  apprentices,  or  the  number  or  description 
of  his  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants ;    every  person  so  offending,  or  aiding, 
abetting,  or  assisting,  therein,  being  convicted  thereof  in  manner  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, shall  be  imprisoned  only,  or  shall  and  may  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labor,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months." 

The  fourth  section  enacts,  ^<  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  subject  any  persons 
to  punishment,  who  shall  meet  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consulting  upon 
and  determining  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices,  which  the  persons  present  at  such 
meeting,  or  any  of  them,  shall  require  or  demand  for  his  or  their  work,  or  the  hours 
or  time  for  which  he  or  they  shall  work  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  or 
who  shall  enter  into  any  agreement,  verbal  or  written,  amongst  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices  which  the  parties  entering  into  such 
agreement,  or  any  of  them,  shall  require  or  demand  for  his  or  their  work,  or  the 
[  *412  ]  hours  of  time  for  which  he  or  they  will  *work,  in  any  manufacture,  trade, 
or  business ;  and  that  persons  so  meeting  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  entering 
into  such  agreement  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  prosecution,  &c.'' 

The  fifth  section  provides  and  enacts,  '<  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  subject 
any  persons  to  punishment,  who  shall  meet  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
sulting upon  and  determining  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices  which  the  persons  pre- 
sent at  such  meeting  or  any  of  them,  shall  pay  to  his  or  their  journeymen,  work- 
men, or  servants,  for  their  work,  or  the  hours  of  the  time  of  working  in  any 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business ;  or  who  shall  enter  into  any  agreement,  verbal 
or  written  among  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  or 
prices,  which  the  parties  entering  into  such  agreement,  or  any  of  them,  shall  paj 
to  his  or  their  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants,  for  their  work,  or  the  hours  or 
time  of  working  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business;  and  that  persons  so 
meeting  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  entering  into  any  such  agreement  as  afore- 
said, shall  not  be  liable  to  any  prosecution,"  &c. 

The  statute  also  provides,  that  the  offender  shall  be  obliged  to  give  evidenc^^ 
and  shall  be  indemnified. 

Proof  of  nature  of  conspiracy — to  extort  money  from  indimduaUJ]  A  con- 
spiracy to  extort  money  from  an  individual  is  punishable,  as  conspiring  to  cluigB 
him  with  being  the  father  of  a  bastard  child.  Kimberty's  case,  1  Lev.  62 ;  Tide 
ante,  p.  382.  And  it  is  an  indictable  offence,  even  without  an  attempt  to  extort 
money,  for  at  all  events  it  is  a  conspiracy  to  charge  a  man  with  fomicatioiL 
Best's  case,  2  Lord  Eaym.  1167.  See  also  Hollingbenry's  case^  4  B.  &  C  329,* 
ante,  p.  407. 

Proof  of  nature  of  conspiracy — to  defraud  %ndividuah.'\  Frauds  practised  by 
swindlers  upon  individuals,  may  sometimes  be  indictable  as  conspiracies,  2  Buss, 
by  Grea.  683.(1)     As  where  three  persons  conspired,  that  one  should  write  his 


(1)  To  coQStitate  the  offence  of  conspiracy,  there  mast  be  a  conspfaracy  to  cheat  and 
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•ooeptanoe  on  a  preteifded  bill  of  exchange,  in  order  that  the  second  might,  bj 

means  of  this  acceptance,  and  of  the  indorsement  of  the  third,  negotiate  it  as  a 

good  bill,  and  thereby  procure  goods  from  the  prosecutor,  Hevey's  case,  2  East, 

P.  C.  858. (n)     So  an  indictment  may  be  maintained  for  a  conspiracy  by  the 

defendants,  to  cause  themselves  to  be  believed  persons  of  considerable  property, 

for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  a  tradesman.     Kobert's  case,  1  Campb.  399.     If 

i  man  and  woman  marry,  the  man  in  the  name  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of 

nising  a  spurious  title  to  the  estate  of  the  person  whose  name  is  assumed,  it  is 

indictable  as  a  conspiracy,  and  in  such  case  it  was  held  not  to  be  necessary  to 

diow  an  immediate  injury,  but  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  parties 

did  not  intend  a  future  injury.    Robinson's  case,  1  Leach,  37 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  1010. 

Tlie  following  case  has  generally  been  regarded  as  that  of  a  conspiracy  to  defiraud 

in  individual.     The  indictment  charged,  that  the  defendants,  M.  and  F.,  falsely 

intending  to  defraud  T.  C.  of  divers  goods,  together  deceitfully  bargained  with 

him  to  barter,  sell,  and  exchange  a  certain  quantity  of  pretended  wine  as  good 

tnd  true  new  Portugal  wine  of  him  the  said  F.,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  hats  of 

him,  the  said  T.  C,  and  upon  such  bartering,  &c.,  the  said  F.,  &c.,  pretended  to 

be  a  merchant  of  London,  and  to  trade  as  such  in  Portugal  wines,  when,  in  fact, 

he  was  no  such  mercliant,  nor  traded  as  such  in  wines,  and  the  *said  M.  [  *413  ] 

on  such  bartering,  &c.,  pretended  to  be  a  broker  of  London,  when,  in  fact,  he  was 

not;  and  that  T.  C.  giving  credit  to  the  said  fictitious  assumption,  personating 

ind  deceits,  did  barter,  sell  and  exchange  to  F.,  and  did  deliver  to  M.,  as  the 

broker  between  T.  C.  and  F.,  a  certain  quantity  of  hats,  of  such  a  value,  for  so 

many  hogsheads  of  the  pretended  new  Portugal  wine,  and  that  M.  and  F.  on  such 

bartering,  &c.,  affirmed  that  it  was  true  new  Lisbon  wine  of  Portugal,  and  was 

the  wine  of  F.,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  not  Portugal  wine,  nor  was  it  drinkable  or 

wholesome,  nor  did  it  belong  to  F. ;  to  the  great  deceit  and  damage  of  the  said 

T.  G.  and  against  the  peace,  &c.     The  indictment,  which  was  for  a  cheat  at 

common  law,  did  not  charge  that  the  defendants  conspired  eo  nomine,  yet  charged 

that  they  together ,  &c.  did  the  acts  imputed  to  them,  which  might  be  considered 

to  be  tantamount ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  case  of  doubt  and  difficulty.     It  does 

not  clearly  appear  from  the  reports  how  the  case  was  decided,  but  on  referring  to 

the  roll,  it  was  found  that  judgment  had  been  entered  for  the  crown.     The  true» 

ground  of  that  judgment  is  thought  by  Mr.  East,  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Den- 

nison  in  Whcatley's  case,  (MS.  Dunning,  vide  2  Burr.  1129;  6  Mod.  302,)  viz. 

that  it  was  a  conspiracy.     Macarty's  case,  2  Lord  Rajrm.  1179;  8  Id.  487;  2 

East,  P.  C.  823 ;  2  Russ.  by  Green.  685. 

An  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  goods,  which  states  that  the  goods  were 
obtained,  must  state  whose  property  the  goods  were,  or  it  will  be  insufficient.  R. 
Y.  Parker,  3  Q.  B.  292.« 

Proof  of  nature  of  conspiracy — to  injure  individuals  in  their  trade  or  prO" 
fusion.']  A  combination  to  injure  any  particular  individual  in  his  trade  or  pro- 
defraud  some  person  of  his  property.  Althoagh  there  may  have  been  an  intention  to  de- 
fraud, yet  if  the  means  used  could  not  possibly  have  that  effect,  the  offence  is  not  complete. 
March  v.  The  People,  7  Barbour,  891. 

The  obtaining  possession  of  goods  under  the  pretence  of  paying  cash  for  them,  on  delivery, 
the  buyer,  knowing  that  he  has  no  funds  to  pay  with,  and  appropriating  the  goods  to  bis  own 
use,  in  fhiud  of  the  seller,  is  such  a  fraud  or  cheat  as  may  be  the  subject  of  a  conspiracy. 
Commonwealth  y.  Eastman,  1  Gushing,  189. 
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fessioiiy  ifl  indictable  as  a  conspiracy;  as  in  Eccle's  case,  1  Leach,  274,  aheady 
cited,  ante,  p.  409,  and  in  Lee's  case,  2  M<Nally  on  Ev.  634,  post,  p.  416. 

Proof  of  nature  ofcongpiracy — to  commit  a  civil  tregpctss,  ifcc.]  A  conspiracy  to 
commit  an  act,  which  amounts  merely  to  a  civil  trespass,  has  been  held  not  to  be 
indictable ;  as  where  several  persons  combined  to  go  into  a  preserve  to  anare  hares^ 
though  it  was  alleged  that  they  went  in  the  night-time,  and  that  they  were  armed 
with  offensive  weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  resistance  to  any  endeavoon 
to  apprehend  them.  Turner's  case,  13  East,  228.  See  Deacon  on  the  Oame 
Laws,  175. 

In  the  following  case,  the  acts  charged  as  a  conspiracy  were  ruled  to  amoont 
merely  to  a  breach  of  contract.     The  defendants  were  indicted  for  conspiring  to 
defraud  Gen.  Maclean,  by  selling  him  an  unsound  horse.     The  defendant  PyweD 
advertised  the  sale,  undertaking  to  warrant.     Budgcry,  another  defendant,  stated 
to  Gfen.  Maclean,  that  he  had  lived  with  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and  knew  him  to 
be  perfectly  sound.     Gen.  Maclean  purchased  the  horse  with  a  warranty,  and 
soon  after  found  that  the  animal  was  nearly  worthless.     The  prosecutor  was  pro* 
ceeding  to  give  evidence  of  the  steps  taken  to  return  the  horse,  when  Lord  Ellea- 
borough  intimated,  that  the  case  did  not  assume  the  shape  of  a  conspiracy;  and 
that  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  any  proceeding  beyond  an  action  on  the  wtf- 
ranty  for  the  breach  of  a  civil  contract.     He  said,  that  if  this  were  to  be  considered 
[  *414  ]    an  indictable  offence,  then  instead  of  all  the  actions  which  had  *been 
brought  on  warranties,  the  defendants  ought  to  have  been  indicted  as  cheats ;  snd 
that  no  indictment  in  a  case  like  this  could  be  maintained  without  evidence  d 
concert  between  the  parties,  to  effectuate  a  fraud.    Pywell's  case,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  C 
402.^    It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  this  case,  that  an  indictment  for  a  conspinej 
may  not  be  sustained  against  parties  who  combine  together  to  defraud  another,  hj 
selling  as  a  sound  horse  one  that  is  unsound ;  but  merely  that  under  the  ci^ 
oumstances  above  stated,  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy. 

An  indictment  cannot  be  supported  for  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  a  man  of  ilM 
office  of  secretary  to  an  illegal  unincorporated  trading  company,  with  transfernble 
shares.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  as  the  society  was  illegal,  to  deprive  an  io- 
dividual  of  an  office  in  it,  could  not  be  considered  a  crime.  Stratton's  esse,  1 
Gampb.  549.  (n.) 

Proof  of  nature  of  conspiracy — legal  as8oc%ations.'\  Associations  to  prosecute 
felons,  and  even  to  put  the  laws  in  force  against  political  offenders,  are  kwfnl 
Murray's  case,  coram  Abbott,  C.  J.,  Matthews,  Dig.  G.  L.  90. 

Proof  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  in  general^]     It  is  a  question  of  some 
difficulty,  how  far  it  is  competent  for  the  prosecutor  to  show  in  the  first  instance, 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  amongst  other  persons  than  the  defendants,  without 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  defendants,  but 
leaving  that  part  of  the  case  to  be  subsequently  proved.     The  rule  laid  down  by 
Mr.  East,  is  as  follows : — ^The  conspiracy  or  agreement  amongst  several,  to  act  in 
concert  for  a  particular  end,  must  be  established  by  proof,  before  any  evidence  can 
be  given  of  the  acts  of  any  person  not  in  the  presence  of  the  priscmer;  and  this 
must,  generally  speaking,  be  done  by  evidence  of  the  partjr's  own  act,  and  cannot 
be  collected  from  the  acts  of  others,  independent  of  his  own,  as  by  express  eridence 
of  the  fact  of  a  previous  conspiracy  together,  or  of  a  concurrent  knowledge  and 
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ipprobatioD  of  each  other's  acts.''     1  East,  P.  C.  96.     But  it  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Stirkic,  that  in  some  peculiar  instances  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
tk  defendant's  privity,  without  first  proving  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  a  devia- 
tion has  been  made  fix)m  the  general  rule,  and  evidence  of  the  acts  and  conduct  of 
oihm  has  been  admitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  previous  to  the 
froof  of  the  defendant's  privity.     2  Stark.  £v.  234,  2d  ed.     So  it  seems  to  have 
ken  considered  by  Mr.  Justice  Bullcr,  that  evidence  might  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
given  of  a  conspiracy,  without  proof  of  the  defendant's  participation  in  it     <<  In 
iidictments  of  this  kind,"  ho  says,  <' there  are  two  things  to  be  considered;  first, 
wiiether  any  conspiracy  exists,  and  next,  what  share  the  prisoner  took  in  tho  oon- 
ipirBcy."     He  afterwards  proceeds,  « Before  the  evidence  of  the  conspiracy  can 
yiect  the  prisoner  materially,  it  is  necessary  to  make  out  another  point,  viz.  that  he 
eoBsented  to  the  extent  that  the  others  did."    Hardy's  case,  Gumey's  ed.  vol.  i.  p. 
160.  369  ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  234,  2d  ed.     So  in  the  course  of  the  same  trial,  it  was 
aid  by  Eyre,  C.  J.,  that  in  a  case  of  a  conspiracy,  general  evidence  of  the  thing 
eoBspired  is  received,  and  then  the  party  before  the  court  is  to  be  affected  for  his 
■bare  of  it.  Id.  Upon  the  prosecution  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  proof 
*vi8  given  of  an  association  of  persons  for  that  purpose,  of  meetings,  of  [  *415  ] 
ndes  being  printed,  and  of  mutual  subscriptions,  &c.  It  was  objected  that  evidence 
flonld  not  be  given  of  these  facts  without  first  bringing  them  home  to  the  defend- 
ttts,  and  making  them  parties  to  the  combination ;  but  Lord  Kenyon  permitted  a 
penon  who  was  a  member  of  the  society  to  prove  the  printed  regulations  and  rules, 
ttd  that  he  and  others  acted  under  them,  in  execution  of  the  conspiracy  charged 
■pon  the  defendants,  as  evidence  introductory  to  the  proof  that  they  were  members 
lathis  society,  and  equally  concerned,  but  added,  that  it  would  not  be  evidence  to 
^txtt  the  defendants,  until  they  were  made  parties  to  the  same  conspiracy.     Ham- 
J^ond's  case,  2  Esp.  N.  P.  C.  720.     So  in  many  important  cases  evidence  has  been 
8?ven  of  a  general  conspiracy,  before  any  proof  of  the  particular  part  which  the 
•censed  parties  have  taken ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea,  699,  citing  Ijord  Stafford's  case,  7 
8t  Tr.  1218;  Lord  W.  Bussell's  case,  9  St.  Tr.  578;  Lord  Lovat's  case,  18  St. 
5V.  530 ;  Hardy's  case,  24  St.  Tr.  199 ;  Home  Tooke's  case,  25  St.  Tr.  1.     The 
iMttnt  may  be  considered  as  settled  ultimately  in  The  Queen's  case,  2  Brod  &  Bing. 
810;*  where  the  following  rules  were  laid  down  by  the  judges,  "We  are  of 
tipinion,  that  on  the  prosecution  of  a  crime  to  be  proved  by  conspiracy,  general 
ffidence  of  an  existing  conspiracy  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  received  as  a  pre- 
fiminary  step  to  that  more  particular  evidence,  by  which  it  is  to  be  shown,  that  the 
individual  defendants  were  guilty  participators  in  such  conspiracy.     This  is  often 
necessary  to  render  the  particular  evidence  intelligible,  and  to  show  the  true  mean- 
ing and  character  of  the  acts  of  the  individual  defendants,  and  on  that  account,  we 
Kesnme,  it  is  permitted.     But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  general 
uitore  of  the  whole  evidence  intended  to  be  adduced  is  previously  opened  to  the 
xmrt,  whereby  the  judge  is  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of 
ifibcting  the  individual  defendants  by  particular  proof  applicable  to  them,  and  con- 
weting  them  with  general  evidence  of  the  alleged  conspiracy ;  and  if  upon  such 
ipening,  it  should  appear  manifest,  that  no  particular  proof  sufficient  to  affixst  the 
lefendants  is  intended  to  be  adduced,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
ilop  the  case  in  limine^  and  not  to  allow  the  general  evidence  to  be  received, 
rUchy  even  if  attended  with  no  other  bad  effiict,  such  as  exciting  an  unreasonable 
)n»|iidioe,  would  certainly  be  an  useless  waste  of  time." 
The  mley  says  Mr.  Starkie,  that  one  man  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  and 
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declarations  of  a  stranger,  rests  on  the  principle  of  the  purest  justice;  and  although 
the  courts,  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  have,  out  of  convenience,  and  on  account  of  tha 
difficulty  in  otherwise  proving  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  admitting  the  acts  and 
declarations  of  strangers  to  be  given  in  evidence,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  i 
conspiracy,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  and  that  such  evidence  is,  in  the  result,  material  so  fax 
only  as  the  assent  of  the  accused  to  what  has  been  done  by  others  is  proved.  2 
Stark.  Ev.  235,  2d  ed. 

It  has  recently  been  held  that  the  prosecutor  may  either  prove  the  conspiracy 
which  renders  the  interests  of  the  conspirators  admissible  in  evidence,  or  he  may 
prove  the  acts  of  the  different  persons,  and  thus  prove  the  conspiracy.  Where, 
therefore  a  party  met,  which  was  joined  by  the  prisoner,  the  next  day,  it  was  held 
that  directions  given  by  one  of  the  party  on  the  day  of  their  meeting  as  to  where 
[  *416  ]  they  *were  to  go,  and  for  what  purpose,  were  admissible,  and  the  <»se 
was  said  to  fall  within  Rex  v.  Hunt,  3  B.  &  Aid.  5G6,*  where  evidence  of  drilling 
at  a  different  place  two  days  before,  and  hissing  an  obnoxious  person  was  held 
receivable,     lleg.  v.  Frost,  9  C.  &.  P.  129  j^  2  Russ,  by  Grea.  700. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  the  evidence  is  either  direct,  of  a  meeting 
and  consultation  for  the  illegal  purpose  charged,  or  more  usually,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  circumstantial.     2  Stark.  £v.  232,  2d  ed.;  Cope's  case  1  Str. 
144.     Thus  upon  a  trial  of  an  information  for  a  conspiracy  to  take  away  a  man's 
character,  by  means  of  a  pretended  communication  with  a  ghost  in  Cocklane,  Lord 
Mansfield  directed  the  jury  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  actual  £act  of 
conspiracy,  but  that  it  might  be  collected  from  collateral  circumstances.     Parson's 
case,  1  W.  Bl.  392.     Upon  an  information  for  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  Macklin,  the 
actor,  in  his  profession,  it  was  objected  for  the  defendants  that,  in  support  of  the 
prosecution,  evidence  should  be  given  of  a  previous  meeting  of  the  parties  accused, 
for  the  purpose  of  confederating  to  carry  their  object  into  execution.     But  Lord 
Mansfield  overruled  the  objection.     He  said,  that,  if  a  number  of  persons  met 
together  for  different  purposes,  and  afterwards  joined  to  execute  one  common  pur- 
pose, to  the  injury  of  the  person,  property,  profession,  or  character  of  a  third  psrty, 
it  was  a  conspiracy,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  any  previous  consult  or  plan 
among  the  defendants,  against  the  person  intended  to  be  injured.     Lee's  case,  2 
M^Nally  on  Evid.  634.     A  husband,  his  wife,  and  their  servants  were  indicted  for 
a  conspiracy  to  ruin  a  card-maker,  and  it  appeared  that  each  had  given  money  to  the 
apprentices  of  the  prosecutor  to  put  grease  into  the  paste,  which  spoiled  the  cards, 
but  no  evidence  was  given  of  more  than  one  of  the  defendants  being  present  at  the 
same  time ;  it  was  objected  that  this  was  not  a  conspiracy,  there  being  no  evidence 
of  communication ;  but  Pratt,  C.  J.,  ruled  that  the  defendants,  being  all  of  one 
family,  and  concerned  in  making  cards,  this  was  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  go  to 
a  jury.     Copes's  case,  1  Str.   144 ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  693 ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  232, 
2d  edition. 

If,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  it  appear  that  two  persons  by  their  acts  are  pur* 
suing  the  same  object,  and  often  by  the  same  means,  the  one  performing  part  of 
an  act,  and  the  other  completing  it  for  the  attainment  of  the  object,  the  jury  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  conspiracy.  K  a  conspiracy  be  form^,  and 
a  person  join  in  it  afterwards,  he  is  equally  guilty  with  the  original  conspirators. 
Also,  if  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  annoy  a  broker,  who  distrained  for  church- 
rates,  it  be  proved  that  one  of  the  defendants  (the  other  being  present,)  excited 
the  persons  assembled  at  a  public  meeting  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  broker's  house, 

«  Id.  T.  877.  f  Id.  zxriu.  10. 
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ividenoe  that  they  did  so  go  is  receivable;  although  neither  of  the  defendants 
rent  with  them ;  but  evidence  of  what  a  person,  who  was  at  the  meeting,  said 
lome  days  after,  when  he  himself  was  distrained  on  for  church-rates^  is  not  admis- 
dble.     Per  Coleridge,  J.,  Murphy's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  297.» 

The  existence  of  the  conspiracy  may  be  established  either  as  above  stated,  by 
Bvidence  of  the  acts  of  third  persons,  or  by  evidence  of  the  acts  of  the  prisoner, 
ind  of  any  other  with  whom  he  is  attempted  to  be  connected,  concurring  together 
at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  object.  And  here,  says  Mr.  East,  the  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  is  more  *or  less  strong,  according  to  the  publicity  or  [  *417  ] 
privacy  of  the  object  of  such  concurrence,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  simi- 
larity in  the  means  employed  to  effect  it.  The  more  secret  the  one  and  the 
greater  coincidence  in  the  other,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence  of  conspiracy. 
1  East,  P.  C.  97.(1) 

Proof  of  the  existence  of  conspiracr^ — declarations  of  otJier  conspirators^]     Sup- 
posing that  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  may  in  the  first  instance  be  proved,  without 
ihowiug  the  participation  or  knowledge  of  the  defendants,  it  is  still  a  question 
vhethcr  the  declarations  of  some  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  may  be 
g^en  in  evidence  against  others,  in  order  to  prove  its  existence ;  and  upon  principle 
nch  evidence  appears  to  be  inadmissible.     The  opinions  of  the  judges  upon  this 
question  have  been  at  variance.     In  Hardy's  case,  which  was  an  indictment  for 
high  treason,  in  conspiring  the  death  of  the  kiug,  it  was  proposed  to  read  a  letter 
written  by  Martin  in  London,  and  addressed,  but  not  sent  to  Afargaroty  in  Edin- 
burgh (both  being  members  of  the  Corresponding  Society,)  on  political  subjects, 
ealculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  north:    Eyre,  C.  J.,  was  of 
opinion  that  this  letter  was  not  admissible  in  evidence  against  any  but  the  party 
eonfcssing ;  two  of  the  judges  agreed  that  a  bare  relation  of  facts  by  a  conspirator 
to  a  stranger,  was  merely  an  admission  which  might  affect  himself,  but  which 
oonld  not  affect  a  co-conspirator,  since  it  was  not  an  act  done  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  conspiracy;   but  that  in  the  present  instance  the  writing  of  a  letter  by  one 
eonspirator,  having  a  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy  was  admissible,  as  an 
aei  to  show  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  conspiracy  alleged,  and  which  therefore 
might  be  proved  as  the  foundation  for  affecting  the  prisoner  with  a  share  of  the 
OODspiracy,  Buller,  J.,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  evidence  of  the  conversations  and 
declarations  by  parties  to  a  conspiracy,  was  in  general,  and  of  necessity,  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  combination.     Grose,  J.,  was  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
bat  added,  that  he  considered  the  writing  a«  an  act  which  showed  the  extent  of 
the  plan.     Hardy's  case,  25  St.  Tr.  1.     Mr.  Starkie  remarks  that,  upon  the  last 
point  it  is  observable  that  of  the  five  learned  judges  who  gave  their  opinions,  three 
of  them  considered  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  be  an  act  done ;  and  that  three  of 
them  declared  their  opinion  that  a  mere  declaration  or  confession  unconnected  with 
tny  act,  would  not  have  been  admissible.     2  Stark.  Ev.  236,  2d  ed. 

In  the  same  case  it  was  proposed  to  read  a  letter  written  by  Thelwall,  another 
eonspirator,  to  a  private  friend.  Three  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  evi- 
dence was  inadmissible,  since  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  or  mere  recital 
of  a  fact,  and  did  not  amount  to  any  transaction  done  in  the  course  of  the  plot  for 
Ui  furtherance ;  it  was  a  sort  of  confession  by  Thelwall,  and  not  like  an  act  done 


(1)  People  T.  Moslier,  et  al.  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  246.    People  v.  Mather,  4  Wend.  229. 
Gommoowealth  ▼.  Clark,  6  Maes.  74. 

*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxit.  897. 
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by  him,  as  in  carrying  papers  and  delivering  them  to  a  printer,  which  would  be  a 
part  of  the  transaction.  Two  of  the  jndges  were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was 
admissible,  on  the  ground  that  every  thing  said,  and  a  /or Han  every  thing  done 
by  the  conspirators,  was  evidence  to  show  what  the  design  was. 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Starkie.  It  seems  that  mere 
[  *418  ]  detached  declarations  and  confessions  of  persons  and  defendants,  *not 
made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  are  not  evidence  even  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy ;  though  consultations  for  that  purpose,  and 
letters  written  in  prosecution  of  the  design,  even  if  not  sent,  are  admissible.  Tfafl 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  is  a  /a4U,  and  the  declaration  of  a  stranger  is  but  hearsay, 
unsanctioned  by  either  of  the  two  great  tests  of  truth.  The  mere  assertion  of  i 
stranger,  that  a  conspiracy  existed  amongst  others,  to  which  he  was  not  a  party, 
would  be  clearly  inadmissible ;  and  although  the  person  making  the  assertion  cod- 
fcsscd  that  he  was  a  party  to  it,  this,  on  principles  fully  established,  would  not 
make  the  assertion  evidence  of  the  fact  against  strangers.  2  Stark.  Ev.  285.  And 
this  doctrine  has  been  recognised -by  Mr.  Serjeant  Kussel.  2  Kuss.  by  Grea.  697. 
See  also  Murphy's  case,  ante,  p.  418. 

Proof  of  actSf  &c,  done  hy  other  conspirators.'^  The  cases  in  which,  after  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  is  established,  and  the  particular  defendants  have  been 
proved  to  have  been  parties  to  it,  the  acts  or  declarations  of  other  conspirators  mvf 
be  given  in  e\ddence  against  them,  have  already  been  considered  (vide,  ante,  p.  84 
to  p.  88.)  (1)  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence) 
whether  the  other  conspirators  be  indicted  or  not,  or  tried  or  not ;  for  the  making 
them  co-defendants  would  give  no  additional  strength  to  their  declarations  as 
against  others.  The  principle  upon  which  they  are  admissible  at  all  is,  that  the 
acts  and  declarations  are  those  of  persons  united  in  one  common  design,  a  principle 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  consideration  of  their  being  jointly  indicted.  Neither 
does  it  appear  to  be  material  what  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  is,  provided  the 
offence  involve  a  conspiracy.  Thus,  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  if  it  appetf 
that  others,  together  with  the  prisoner,  conspired  to  commit  the  crime,  the  act  of 
one,  done  in  pursuance  of  that  intention,  will  be  evidence  against  the  rest.  2  StadL 
Ev.  237,  2d  ed.     See  6  T.  R.  528 ;  11  East,  584. 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  defendant  with  conspiring  with  Jones,  who 
had  been  previously  convicted  of  treason,  to  raise  insurrections,  and  riots,  and  it 
was  proved  tliat  the  defendant  had  been  a  member  of  a  chartist  association,  and 
that  Jones  was  also  a  member,  and  that  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  Novemberi 
the  defendant  had  been  at  Jones's  house,  and  was  heard  to  direct  the  people  there 
assembled  to  go  to  the  race  course,  where  Jones  had  gone  on  before  with  others  J 
it  was  held  that  a  direction  given  by  Jones  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day  to 
certain  parties  to  meet  on  the  race  course  was  admissible,  and  it  being  further 
proved  that  Jones  and  the  persons  assembled  on  the  race  course  went  thence  to  the 
New  Inn ;  it  was  held  that  what  Jones  said  at  the  New  Inn  was  admissible,  as  it 
was  all  part  of  the  same  transaction.     Keg.  v.  Shellard,  9  C.  &  P.  277.* 
^■^~~^-^^  -  —^ 

(1)  Collins  Y.  The  Commonwealth,  8  Serg.  k  Rawle,  220. 

If  three  combine  and  conspire  to  defVaud  another  as  a  common  object,  the  declarationi  aid 
actions  of  one  are  eTidence  against  all.     Aldrich  v.  Warren,  16  Maine,  465. 

When  several  persons  are  proved  to  have  been  associated  together  for  the  same  illegal  pvr- 
pose,  any  act  or  declaration  of  one  of  the  parties  in  reference  to  the  common  oljeet,  and  fona- 
ing  a  part  of  the  res  gettco  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  others.  Sta(«  v.  Loper,  16 
Maine,  298. 

*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Repi.  xxxviii.  119. 
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The  letters  of  one  of  the  defendants  to  another  have  been,  under  certain  circnm- 
itencea,  admitted  as  evidence  for  the  former,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  he  was 
the  dape  of  the  latter,  and  not  a  participator  in  tho  fraud.  Whitehead's  case, 
I  Dow.  k  Ry.  N.  P.  61.* 

Jhvof  of  the  means  umJ.]     Where  the  act  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  the 

mispiraey,  is  illegal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  or  prove  the  means  agreed  upon 

or  pursued  to  effect  it.     2  Russ.  by  Orca.  692 ;  *Eccles'  case,  1  Leach,  [  *419  ] 

974.     But  where  the  indictment  charged  the  defendants  with  conspiring  « to  cheat 

ind  defraud  the  lawful  creditors  of  W.  F.,''  Lord  Tcnterden  thought  it  too  general 

a  not  stating  what  was  intended  to  be  done  or  the  persons  to  be  defrauded. 

Knrle's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  592 ;«  but  sec  De  Bcrrcnger's  case,  3  M.  &  S.  67.     So 

there  the  indictment  charged  the  defendants  with  a  conspiracy  « to  cheat  and 

Uraud  the  said  H.  B.  of  the  fruits  and  advantages  "  of  a  verdict,  Lord  Denman; 

C.  J.,  held  it  bad,  as  being  too  general.     Richardson's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  402. 

Where  the  indictment  charged  the  defendants  with  conspiring,  by  divers  false 

(Ktences  and  subtle  means  and  devices,  to  obtain  from  A.  divers  krge  sums  of 

Money,  and  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  thereof,  it  was  held,  that  the  ffist  of  the 

oSmce  being  the  conspiracy,  it  was  quite  sufficient  only  to  state  that  fact  and  its 

object,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  set  out  the  specific  pretences.     Bayley,  J.^ 

Hid,  that  when  parties  had  once  agreed  to  cheat  a  particular  person  of  his  moneys^ 

ihhough  they  might  not  then  have  fixed  on  any  means  for  the  purpose,  the  offence 

€f  eonspiracy  was  complete.     GilFs  case,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  204.     In  Reg.  v  Parker, 

AQ.  B.  R.  292,*^  Williams,  J.,  said,  «It  has  been  always  thought  that  in  Rex  y. 

Giil,  the  extreme  of  laxity  was  allowed.'^     But  when  the  act  only  becomes  illegal 

Aom  the  means  used  to  effect  it,  the  illegality  must  be  explained  by  proper  state- 

tents,  and  established  by  proof ;  as  in  tho  cases  already  referred  to  of  conspiracies 

tojnarry  paupers.     2  Russ.  by  Grea.  692;  see  ante,  p.  409.(1) 

An  indictment  charged  in  the  first  count,  that  the  defendants  unlawfully  con- 
spired to  defraud  divers  persons,  who  should  bargain  with  them  for  the  sale  of 
nerchmndise,  of  great  quantities  of  such  merchandize,  without  paying  for  the 
Mune,  with  intent  to  obtain  to  themselves  money  and  other  profit.  The  second 
OfRint  charged  that  two  of  the  defendants,  being  in  partnership  in  trade,  and  being 
indebted  to  divers  persons,  unlawfully  conspired  to  defraud  the  said  creditors  of 
payment  of  their  debts,  and  that  they  and  the  other  defendants,  in  pursuance  of 
tlie  said  conspiracy,  falsely  and  wickedly  made  a  fraudulent  deed  of  bargain  and 
■k  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  partnership  for  fraudulent  consideration,  with  intent 
diereby  to  obtain  to  themselves  money  and  other  emoluments,  to  the  great  damage 
tf  the  said  creditors.  Held,  1.  That  the  first  count  was  not  bad  for  omitting  to 
rtate  the  names  of  tho  persons  intended  to  be  defrauded,  as  it  could  not  be  known 
irho  might  fall  into  the  snare ;  but  that  the  count  was  bad  for  not  showing  by  what 
nieaxifl  they  were  to  be  defrauded.  2.  That  the  second  count  was  bad  for  not 
lUeging  &cts  to  show  in  what  manner  the  deed  of  sale  was  fraudulent.  Peck  v. 
ne  Qoeen,  1  Perry  &  D.  508;  9  A.  &  E.  686.* 

An  indictment  charged  that  A.  and  B.  conspired  by  false  pretences  and  subtle 
neans  and  devices,  to  obtain  from  F.  divers  large  sums  of  money,  of  the  moneys 
tf  F.,  and  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  thereof.    The  means  of  the  conspiracy  were 


(1)  Thoagh  usual  to  do  so,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  the  overt  act  People  v.  Matheri 
1  Wend.  229. 

»  EDg.  C.  L.  Seps.  xi.  816.        •  Id.  xix.  540.        «  Id.  xliiL  741.        •  Id.  xxxtL  240. 
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not  further  stated.  It  was  however  held  that  this  was  snfficienty  and  that  the 
indictment  was  sustained  by  proof  that  A.  and  B.  conspired  to  make  a  representa- 
tion, knowing  it  to  be  false,  that  horses  were  the  property  of  a  private  person,  and 
not  of  a  horse  dealer,  thereby  inducing  F.  to  buy  them.  Keniick's  case,  5  Q.  B. 
49;  1  Dav.  &  M.  208.  See  also  Reg.  v.  Blake,  6  Q.  B.  126. 
[  ^420  ]  '''Where  an  indictment  charged  that  the  defendants  conspired  by  false 
pretences  to  obtain  from  persons  named  divers  goods  and  merchandize,  and  to  cheat 
and  defraud  them  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandize,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
spiracy, did  by  false  pretences  (which  were  stated)  obtain  from  them  the  goods, 
&c.,  aforesaid,  and  did  cheat  and  defraud  them  thereof,  to  the  damage  of  the 
persons  named.  It  was  held  bad  in  arrest  of  judgment  in  not  stating  whose  the 
goods,  &c.  were.     R.  v.  Parker,  3  Q.  B.  292.' 

The  defendants  A.  and  B.  were  indicted  for  conspiring  to  extort  money  from  the 
prosecutor,  by  charging  him  with  forging  a  certain  check  for  178/. ;  the  indictment 
set  forth  a  letter  from  one  of  the  conspirators  to  the  prosecutor,  referring  to  the 
cheque,  and  conversations  were  proved,  relating  to  it.  Such  a  document  was,  in 
{sLCt,  in  existence,  but  it  was  not  produced  by  the  prosecutor  at  the  trial,  and  such 
production  was  held  to  be  unnecessary;  for  it  might  have  been  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  cheque  was  altogether  a  fabrication.     Ford's  case^  1  Nev.  &  M.  777.' 

Proof  of  the  means  used — cumulative  instances?^  Upon  an  indictment  charging 
the  defendants  with  conspiring  to  cause  themselves  to  be  believed  persons  of  con- 
siderable property,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  tradesmen,  evidence  was  given  of 
their  having  hired  a  house  in  a  fashionable  street,  and  represented  themselves  to 
the  tradesmen  employed  to  furnish  it,  as  persons  of  large  fortune.  A  witness  was 
then  called  to  prove,  that  at  a  different  time  they  had  made  a  similar  representation 
to  another  tradesman.  This  evidence  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the 
prosecutor  could  not  prove  various  acts  of  this  kind,  but  was  bound  to  select  and 
confine  himself  to  one.  Lord  EUenborough,  however,  said,  «  This  is  an  indictment 
for  a  conspiracy  to  carry  on  the  business  of  common  cheats,  and  cumulative 
instances  are  necessary  to  prove  the  offence.''     Robert's  case^  1  Campb.  399. 

Proof  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.']     The  object  of  the  conspiracy  must  be 
proved  as  laid  down  in  the  indictment.     An  indictment  against  A.  B.  C.  and  D. 
charged  that  they  conspired  together  to  obtain  ^<  viz. :  to  the  use  of  them  the  said 
A.  B.  and  (7.  and  certain  other  persons  to  the  jury  unknown,''  a  sum  of  money 
for  procuring  an  appointment  under  government.     It  appeared  that  D.,  although 
the  money  was  lodged  in  his  hands  to  be  paid  to  A.  and  B.  when  the  appoint- 
ment was  procured,  did  not  know  that  C.  was  to  have  any  part  of  it,  or  was  at 
all  implicated  in  the  transaction.     Lord  EUenborough  said,  «  The  question  is, 
whether  the  conspiracy,  as  actually  laid,  be  proved  by  the  evidence.     I  think  it 
is  not  as  to  D.     He  is  charged  with  conspiring  to  procure  the  appointment  through 
the  medium  of  C,  of  whose  existence,  for  aught  that  appears,  he  was  utterly  igno- 
rant.    Where  a  conspiracy  is  charged,  it  must  be  charged  truly."     Pollman's 
case,  2  Campb.  233. 

In  an  indictment  for  conspiring  to  defraud  D.  and  others,  which  charged  the  ob- 
taining of  the  goods  of  D.  and  others,  the  word  others  means  partners  of  D.,  and 
evidence  of  attempts  to  defraud  persons  not  the  partners  of  D.  is  inadmissible.  Beg. 
y.  Steele,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  246;  S.  C.  Carr.  &  M.  337.^ 

f  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xlviiL  741.  f  Id.  xxtIU.  832.  ^  Id.  zlL  187. 
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♦Where  a  count  in  an  indictment  charged  several  defendants  with  [  *421  ] 
lOnspiring  together  to  do  several  illegal  acts,  and  the  jury  found  one  of  them  gnilty 
if  eonspiring  with  some  of  the  defendants  to  do  one  of  the  acts,  and  guilty  of 
NNispiring  with  others  of  the  defendants  to  do  another  of  the  acts,  such  finding 
m  held  bad,  as  amounting  to  a  finding  that  one  defendant  was  guilty  of  two 
Bonspiracies,  though  the  count  charged  only  one.  O'Connell  v.  The  Queen^  11 
C.  *  F.  155. 

Upon  a  count  in  an  indictment  against  eight  defendants,  charging  one  conspiracy 
to  effect  certain  objects,  a  finding  that  three  of  the  defendants  are  guilty  generally^ 
that  five  of  them  are  guilty  of  conspiring  to  effect  some,  and  not  guilty  as  to  tho 
feridue  of  these  objects,  is  bad  in  law  and  repugnant ;  inasmuch  as  the  finding 
tiiat  the  three  were  guilty  was  a  finding  that  they  were  guilty  of  conspiring 
with  the  other  five  to  effect  all  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  whereas  by  the  same 
finding  it  appears  that  the  other  five  were  guilty  of  conspiring  to  effect  only  some 
rf  the  objects.     lb. 

A  count  charging  the  defendants  with  conspiring  to  cause  and  procure  divers 
aibjects  to  meet  together  in  large  numbers  for  the  unlawful  and  seditious  purpose 
of  obtaining,  by  means  of  the  intimidation  to  be  thereby  caused,  and  by  means  of 
the  exhibition  and  demonstration  of  great  physical  force  at  such  meetings,  changes 
in  the  government,  laws,  and  constitutions  of  the  realm,  is  bad  j  first,  because 
*< intimidation''  is  not  a  technical  word,  having  a  necessary  meaning  in  a  bad  sense; 
ind  secondly,  because  it  is  not  distinctly  shown  what  species  of  intimidation  is  in- 
tended to  be  produced,  or  on  whom  it  is  intended  to  operate.     lb. 

Particulars  of  the  conspiraa/.'^  Where  the  counts  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy 
Were  framed  in  a  general  form,  Littledale,  J.,  (after  consulting  several  other  judges,) 
ordered  the  prosecutor  to  furnish  the  defendants  with  a  particular  of  the  chargeS| 
and  that  the  particular  should  give  the  same  information  to  the  defendants  that 
woald  be  given  by  a  special  count.  But  the  learned  judge  refused  to  compel  the 
prosecutor  to  state  in  his  particular  the  specific  acts  with  which  the  defendants  were 
charged,  and  the  times  and  places  at  which  those  acta  were  alleged  to  have  occurred. 
Hamilton's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  448.*  (1) 

Cross-examinaHon  of  witnesses.'^  Where,  on  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy 
against  A.  B.  and  C,  C.  only  called  a  witness,  and  examined  him  as  to  a  conversa- 
tion between  himself  and  A.,  it  was  objected  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
had  not  a  right  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  other  conversations  between  C.  &  A. ; 
bot  Abbott,  J.,  said,  that  he  could  not  prevent  him  from  going  into  all  the  conver- 
•ations  which  might  affect  C,  though  it  might  be  a  matter  for  future  considera- 
tion, whether  A.'s  counsel  would,  after  such  evidence,  have  a  right  to  address  the 
jnry  upon  it.  The  witness  was  accordingly  examined  as  to  several  conversations 
between  A.  &  C,  which  principally  affected  the  former.  Kroehrs  case,  2  Stark. 
N.  P.  C.  843.i 

Tenue.'^     The  gist  of  the  offence  in  conspiracy,  being  the  act  of  conspiring 

_^^_j___jj _    ,  _    I  _i  I        _      ._  I —  ■ ^ — '~^^ 

(1)  In  a  charge  for  a  conspiracy,  if  the  act  to  be  done  is  in  itself  illegal,  the  IndictmeDt 
Bioed  not  s^t  forth  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  If  the  act  to  be  done  is 
not  in  itself  unlawful,  but  becomes  so  ft>om  the  purposes  for  which  and  the  means  bj  which, 
ii  is  to  be  done,  the  indictment  muBt  set  out  enough  to  show  the  illegality.  State  t.  Bartlett, 
80  Maine,  13J. 

i  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  579.  i  Id.  lii.  875. 
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together,  aad  not  the  act  done  in  pargnanoe  of  Boch  oombmation,  tlie  Temie  in 
[  ^422  ]  principle  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  coontj  in  ^hich  the  ooaspiring  took 
place,  and  not  where,  in  the  result,  the  conspiracy  was  put  into  execution.  Best's 
case,  1  Salk.  174 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  696.  But  it  has  been  said,  by  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  crime  of  conspiracyi 
amounting  only  to  a  misdemeanor,  ought  not  to  be  tried  wherever  one  distinct  ot^ 
act  of  conspiracy  was  in  fact  committed,  as  well  as  the  crime  of  high  treason,  in 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  or  in  conspiring  to  levy  war. 
Brisac's  case,  4  East,  171.  So  where  the  conspiracy,  as  against  all  the  defendants, 
having  been  proved,  by  showing  a  community  of  criminal  purpose,  and  by  the  joint 
co-operation  of  the  defendants  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  it  in  different  counties 
and  places,  the  locality  required  for  the  purpose  of  trial  was  held  to  be  satisfied  by 
overt  acts  done  by  some  of  the  defendants  in  the  county  where  the  trial  was  had  in 
prosecution  of  the  conspiracy.     Bowes's  case,  cited  in  Brisac's  case,  supra.  (2) 

It  has  been  holden  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
conspiracy.     Rispal' s  case,  3  Burr.  1320 .  1  W.  Bl.  368. 

But  now  by  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  1,  «  neither  the  justices  of  the  peace  acting 
in  and  for  any  county,  riding,  division  or  liberty,  nor  the  recorder  of  any  borough, 
shall,  at  any  session  of  the  peace,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof,  try  any  person  or 
persons  for  unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies,  except  conspiracies  or  combina- 
tions to  commit  any  offence  which  such  justices  or  recorder  respectively  have  or  htf 
jurisdiction  to  try  when  committed  by  one  person." 

Conttpiracy  to  murder  in  Ireland,'^  By  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  8  (I),  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  persons  conspiring,  confederating,  and  agreeing  to  murder  toy 
person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death  as  felons ;  and  by  section  9, 
every  person  who  shall  solicit,  encourage,  persuade  or  endeavor  to  persuade,  or  who 
shall  propose  to  any  person  to  murder  any  other  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony 
and  suffer  death.  These  clauses  have  been  taken  from  the  36  Geo.  3,  c.  27  (I]} 
and  38  Geo.  3,  c.  57  (I.),  and  are  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Ireland.  1  Gabbettf 
Criminal  Law  of  Ireland,  258. 


[M28]  *DEAD  BODIES. 

OFFENCES  RELATim}   TO. 

Although  larceny  cannot  be  committed  of  a  dead  body,  no  one  having  a  property 
therein  (vide  post,  title  Larceny) y  yet  it  is  an  offence  against  decency  to  take  a 
dead  body  with  intent  to  sell  or  dispose  of  it  for  profit ;  and  such  offence  is  pun- 
ishable with  fine  and  imprisonment  as  a  misdemeanor.  (1)  An  indictment  charged 
(inter  alia)  that  the  prisoner,  a  certain  dead  body  of  a  person  unknown,  lately 
before  deceased,  wilfully,  unlawfully,  and  indecently  did  take  and  carry  away,  with 
intent  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  gain  and  profit.  It  being  evident  that  the 
prisoner  had  taken  the  body  from  some  burial-ground,  though  from  what  particular 
place  was  uncertain,  he  was  found  guilty  upon  this  count )  and  it  was  considered 
that  this  was  so  clearly  an  indictable  offence,  that  no  case  was  reserved.     Gilles's 


(2)  People  ▼.  Mather.  4  Wend.  229. 

(1)  See  Commonwealth  t.  Loring,  8  Pick.  870. 
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96,  1  Ross,  by  Grea.  464;  Buss.  &  By.  365.(7i.)*  So  to  take  up  a  dead  body 
en  for  thd  purposes  of  dissection,  is  an  indictable  offence.  Where  upon  an 
dictment  for  that  offence,  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  act  was 
ly  one  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  and  that  the  silence  of  the  older  writers  on 
own  law  showed  that  there  was  no  such  offence  cognizable  in  the  criminal  courts, 
IB  court  said  that  common  decency  required  that  the  practice  should  be  put  a  stop 
;  that  the  offence  was  cognizable  in  a  criminal  court  as  being  highly  indecent, 
id  contra  bonos  mores ;  that  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  body  for  dissection  did 
il  make  it  less  an  indictable  offence,  and  that  as  it  had  been  the  regular  practice 
;  the  Old  Bailey,  in  modem  times,  to  try  charges  of  this  nature,  the  circumstance 
f  no  writ  of  error  having  been  brought  to  reverse  any  of  those  judgments,  was  a 
roof  of  the  universal  opinion  of  the  profession  upon  this  subject.  Lynn's  case,  2 
'.  K.  733 ;  1  Leach.  497 ;  see  also  Cundick's  case,  Dowl.  &  By.  N.  P.  C.  13.* 

The  burial  of  the  dead  is  the  duty  of  every  parochial  priest  and  minister,  and  if 
A  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  office,  he  may,  by  the  express  words  of  canon 
f6,  be  suspended  by  the  ordinary  for  thi^se  months ;  and  if  any  temporal  inconve- 
nenoe  arise,  as  a  nuisance,  from  the  neglect  of  the  interment  of  the  dead  corpse,  he 
I  puiishable  also  by  the  temporal  courts  by  indictment  or  information.  Per 
Uney,  J.,  Andrews  v.  Cawthome,  Willes,  537. (n.) 

Tb  bury  the  dead  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  a  violent  death  before  the 
Mraier  has  sat  upon  it,  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  coroner  ought  to 
M  Bent  for,  since  he  is  not  bound  ex  officio  to  take  the  inquest  without  being  sent 
far.  Clerk's  case,  1  Salk.  377 ;  Anon.  7  Mod.  10.  And  if  a  dead  body  in  a 
Miion  or  other  place,  upon  which  an  inquest  ought  to  have  been  taken,  is  interred, 
Iris  suffered  to  lie  so  long  that  it  putrifies  before  the  coroner  has  viewed  '^'it,  [  ^424  ] 
la  gaoler  or  township  shall  be  amerced.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  9,  s.  23 ;  see  also 
Bnrell's  Law  of  Coroner,  p.  29. 

The  preventing  a  dead  body  from  being  interred  has  likewise  been  considered  an 
in&table  offence.  Thus  the  master  of  a  workhouse,  a  servant,  and  another  person^ 
ieie  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  burial  of  a  person  who  died  in  a 
lorkhouse.     Young's  case,  cited  2  T.  B.  734. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  cast 
V  shore,  by  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  75. 

By  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  75,  for  regulating  schools  of  anatomy,  (s.  10,)  pro- 
mon  of  anatomy,  and  the  other  persons  therein  described,  being  duly  licensedi 
re  not  liable  to  punishment  for  having  in  their  possession  human  bodies  according 
>  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  18th  section  of  this  statute  makes  offences 
pinst  the  act  misdemeanors,  and  subjects  offenders  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
MDt^  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 

•  1  Eng.  G.  G.  866.  ^  £ng.  Gom.  Law  Beps.  xtL  418. 
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[  »425  ]  *DEEll ; 

OFFENCES  RELATING  TO. 


Stealing  deer,  &o.  ........      425 

Power  of  deer-keepers,  &c.  to  seize  guns  .....      426 

Assaulting  deer- keepers  or  their  assistants        .....      426 


Sttcbling  deer.']  The  former  statutes  with  regard  to  the  offence  of  stealing  deer, 
are  repealed  by  the  act  of  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27^  and  the  law  upon  the  subject  is 
now  contained  in  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29  (E.) 

By  the  2Gth  section  of  that  statute,  "  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfiilly 
course,  hunt,  snare,  or  carry  away,  or  kill  or  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  or  woond, 
any  deer  kept  or  being  in  the  inclosed  part  of  any  forest,  chace,  or  purlieu,  or  in 
any  inclosed  land  wherein  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  bo  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny ;  and  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully 
and  wilfully  course,  hunt,  snare,  or  carry  away,  or  kill,  or  wound,  or  attempt  to 
kill  or  wound,  any  deer  kept  or  being  in  the  uninclosed  part  of  any  forest,  chaoe, 
or  purlieu,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  as  to  the  justice 
shall  seem  meet  ]  and  if  any  person,  who  shall  have  been  previously  convicted  of 
any  offence  relating  to  deer  for  which  a  pecuniary  penalty  is  by  this  act  impoeed, 
shall  offend  a  second  time,  by  committing  any  of  the  offences  herein-before  last 
enumerated,  such  offence,  whether  it  be  of  the  same  description  as  the  first  offence 
or  not,  shall  be  deemed  felony,  and  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny.'^ 

In  an  indictment  under  the  latter  part  of  this  section  for  a  second  offence,  tbe 
previous  conviction  must  be  correctly  set  out,  otherwise  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
convicted  upon  such  indictment.     See  Allen's  case,  R.  &  R.  513.*    Where  on  »n 
indictment  under  the  above  section  for  killing  a  deer  after  a  previous  conviction 
under  the  28th  section  of  the  same  statute,  (see  infra)  the  conviction  did  not  sub- 
stantively state  where  the  first  offence  was  committed,  but  in  awarding  the  dis* 
tribution  of  the  penalty  gave  it  to  the  overseers  of  D.  in  the  said  county  "  whore 
the  offence  was  committed ;''  such  conviction  was  held  good.     Per  Parke,  J.|  5 
C.  &  P.,  Wcale's  case,  135.>» 

The  word  <<  deer,''  in  this  statute,  includes  all  ages  and  both  sexes;  therefore 
an  indictment  under  this  act  for  stealing  deer  is  supported  by  evidence  that  the 
animal  alleged   to  have   been   stolen  was  a  fawn.     Keg.  v.  Strange,   1  CoZ| 

[  *426  ]  *By  sec.  27  of  the  above  statute,  suspected  persons  found  in  possession 
of  venison,  &c.,  and  not  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  same,  are  rendered  liabk 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/. 

By  sec.  28,  persDus  setting  snares  or  engines  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  killing 
deer,  or  destroying  the  fences  of  land  where  deer  shall  be  kept^  on  conyioti<m 
before  a  justice,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/. 

»  1  £ng.  C.  C.  518.  ^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxiv.  24£. 
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Power  of  deer4ceeperSj  dhc.,  to  seize  guns,  dcc.'j  By  sec.  29  of  the  above  statute^ 
any  person  shall  enter  into  any  forest,  chaoe,  or]  purlieu,  whether  inclosed 
r  not,  or  intp  any  inclosed  land,  where  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,  with  intent 
nlawfiilly  to  hunt,  course,  wound,  kill,  snare,  or  carry  away  any  deer,  it  shall 
e  lawful  for  every  person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  deer,  and  ^Dr  any  of 
is  assistants,  whether  in  his  presence  or  not,  to  demand  from  every  such  offender 
By  gun,  fire  arms,  snare,  or  engine,  in  his  possession,  and  any  dog  there  brought 
or  bunting,  coursing,  or  killing  deer ;  and  in  case  such  offender  shall  not  imme- 
Bitely  deliver  up  the  same,  to  seize  and  take  the  same  from  him  in  any  of  those 
ive  places,  or,  upon  pursuit  made,  in  any  other  place  to  which  he  may  have 
,ped  therefrom,  for  the  use  of  the  owner  of  the  deer. 


Auauitinff  deer^cetpers  or  their  assistantsJ]  By  the  same  section,  if  any  such 
dEender  (vide  supra)  shall  unlawfully  beat  or  wound  any  person  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  deer,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  in  the  execution  of  any  of  the  powers 
gLTen  by  this  act,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  bo  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  aimple  larceny. 


♦DISTURBING  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  [  *427  ] 


By  the  52  Gko.  3,  c.  155,  (E.)  s.  12,  "  if  any  person  or  persons,  at  any  time 
ifter  the  passing  of  this  act,  do  and  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  or  contempt- 
HAaly  disquiet  or  disturb  any  meeting,  assembly,  or  congregation  of  personSi 
MMmbled  for  religious  worship,  permitted  or  authorized  by  this  act,  or  any  former 
aet  or  acts  of  parliament,  or  shall  in  any  way  disturb,  molest,  or  misuse  any 
pnacher,  teacher,  or  person  officiating  at  such  meeting,  assembly  or  congregation, 
or  any  person  or  persons  there  assembled,  such  person  or  persons  so  offending, 
I^Nm  proof  thereof,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  by  two  or  more  credible  wit- 
Besaes  shall  find  two  sureties  to  be  bound  by  recognizances,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
tty  pounds,  to  answer  such  offence,  and  in  default  of  such  sureties  shall  be  corn- 
Butted  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions;  and 
Bpon  conviction  of  the  said  offence  at  the  said  general  quarter  sessions,  shall  suffer 
the  pain  and  penalty  of  forty  pounds.'' 

For  a  similar  provision  with  respect  to  Catholic  chapels,  but  imposing  a  penalty 
rf  20Z.  for  the  ofience,  see  31  Geo.  3,  (E.)  c.  32,  s.  10. 

Upon  an  indictment  found  at  the  sessions  under  the  toleration  act,  1  W.  &  M. 
B.  18,  for  disturbing  a  dissenting  congregation,  it  was  held  that,  upon  conviction 
Bich  defendant  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20/.  imposed  by  that  statute.  Hube's 
Base,  5  T.  R.  542. 

lliis  offence  may  be  tried  at  the  sessions,  52  Geo.  3,  c.  155,  s.  12,  supra,  or  in 
Aa  king's  bench,  or  at  the  assizes,  if  removed  by  certiorari  from  the  sessions. 
Hnbe's  case,  supra;  Wadley's  case,  4  M.  &  S.  508. 

With  regard  to  Ireland  the  6  Geo.  1,  c.  5,(1)  s.  14,  enacts  that  if  any  person 
Bhall  willingly  and  of  purpose,  maliciously  or  contemptuously,  come  into  any 
ealhedral  or  parish  church,  chapel,  or  other  congregation  permitted  by  this  act| 
■ad  diBquet  or  disturb  the  eame^  or  misuse  any  preacher  or  teacher^  such  person^ 
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upon  proof  thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  by  two  or  more  witnenes,  shall 
find  two  sureties,  to  be  bound  by  recognizance,  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty  pounds^ 
to  appear  at  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  wherein  such  offenot 
shall  be  committed,  or  in  default  thereof,  be  committed  to  prison  tUl  such  next 
quarter  sessions,  and  upon  conviction  at  the  said  sessions  shall  forfeit  20^  to  tht 
use  of  the  kiug.     See  Hube's  case,  5  T.  R.,  s.  42.     No  statute  made  for  tbe  relief 
of  Roman  Catholics,  contains  any  express  clause  for  protecting  the  ministers  or 
congregations  of  this  persuasion  from  disturbance  or  interruption  in  performing 
the  service  of  their  church  in  Ireland,  but.  it  seems  that  any  disturbance  of  the 
public  worship  of  a  congregation  assembled  according  to  law  would  be  indietaUs 
without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  (1  Hawk.  c.  28,  s.  23 ;  1  Keb.  491,)  and  mom 
particularly  if  it  be  connected  with  any  riotous  or  tumultuous  proceeding  at  the 
time,  or  arising  out  of  any  previous  conspiracy  for  the  purpose.     See  moreorer 
the  27  Geo.  3,  c.  15,(1)  s.  5,  and  8  Vict.  st.  2,  c.  28,  s.  6,(1)  1  Gab.  Crim.  Uw 
of  Ireland,  204,  295. 


[♦428] 
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HOUSE-BBEAKINQ. 


Statutes  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict,  c.  90.]  The  offisDOa 
of  house-breaking  or  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  was  proyided  against  bj  aereral 
statutes,  which  were  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27. 

By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (E.)  s.  12,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  o.  66,  s.  12,)-  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  break  and  enter  any  dwolling-house,  and  stsil 
therein  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  to  any  value  whatever,  every  snok 
offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  [shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.] 

By  the  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  44,  (E.  &  I.,)  the  punishment  of  death  wis  repeakdg 
and  offenders,  whether  principals  or  accessaries  before  the  fact,  might  be  trans- 
ported for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  and  previously  to  tnuDuportatioOi 
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were  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or  to  be  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  exceeding  four  years,  or  were  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than  one  year. 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  (U.  K.)  s.  1,  entitled  "an  act  to  amend 
the  law  relative  to  offences  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,"  so  much  of  the 
S  ft  4  Wm.  4,  c.  44,  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  any  person  convicted  of  the 
offence  of  breaking  and  '^'entering  a  dwelling-house  and  stealing  therein  [  *429  ] 
•0  in  that  act  mentioned,  is  repealed ;  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
aety  every  person  convicted  of  any  such  offence  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
lieyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than  ten  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

By  8.  3,  it  is  enacted,  « that  in  awarding  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for 
lay  offence  punishable  under  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  to  direct  such 
Imprisonment  to  be  with  or  without  hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
eorrection,  and  also  to  direct  that  the  offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
for  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  imprisonment,  or  of  such  imprisonment  with 
lard  labour,  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  three 
months  in  any  one  year,  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  seem  meet." 

Principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessaries  before  the  fact,  are  comprehended 
in  the  above  act,  and  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  as  principal  in  the  first 
degree.  Accessaries  after  the  fact  seem  still  punishable  (but  see  post,  p.  436,)  with 
two  years'  imprisonment,  under  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  61,  ante,  p.  219 ;  and 
by  the  4th  section  of  the  same  act,  the  court  may  award  hard  labour  and  solitary 
confinement,  but  such  solitary  confinement  by  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  90, 
B.  3,  is  not  to  exceed  one  month  at  a  time,  or  more  than  three  months  in  any  one 
}ear;  see  ante,  p.  372. 

The  13th  section  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  with  regard  to  what  shall  be 
considered  part  of  the  dwelling-house  in  burglary,  (which  has  been  already  given, 
ttte,  p.  362,)  applies  likewise  to  this  offence. 

The  offence  of  house-breaking  differs  from  that  of  burglary,  in  requiring  that  an 
ictoal  larceny  should  be  committed  in  the  house,  a  mere  intent  to  commit  felony 
&ot  being  sufficient,  and  also  in  not  requiring  that  the  offence  shall  be  committed 
in  the  night. 

The  prosecution  to  support  an  indictment  for  house-breaking  must  prove,  1,  the 
breaking  and  entering ;  2,  that  it  is  a  dwelling-house ;  3,  the  larceny. 

Proof  of  the  breaJcinff  and  entering.'^  It  is  sufficient  to  prove  such  a  breaking 
and  entering,  as,  if  done  in  the  night,  would  have  constituted  burglary ;  1  Hale, 
622,  526,  548 ;  Foster,  108 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  638 ;  2  Russ.  47. 

If  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  done  in  the  night,  so  as  to  amount  to  bur- 
glary, it  would  seem  that  the  party  may,  notwithstanding,  be  convicted  of  house- 
bre^ng.  See  Pearcc's  case,  R.  &  R.  174  ;*  Robinson's  case,  Id.  321  '^  but  see 
T^d/B  case,  1  C.  &  P.  297.« 

Where  the  sash  of  a  window  was  partly  open,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  person,  and  the  prisoner  raised  it  so  as  to  admit  a  person,  upon  an 
indictment  for  house-breaking,  this  was  held  not  to  amount  to  a  breaking,  Henry 
Smith's  case,  1  Moody,  G.  G.  178  ',^  ante,  p.  342.  See  also  Robinson's  case,  Id. 
827  ;•  ante,  p.  842.  Where  the  entry  was  effected  through  a  hole,  which  had  been 
left  in  the  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  light,  Bosanquet,  J.,  held,  that  it  was  not  suffi- 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  174.    »  Id.  821.    •  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xi.  898.    <  2  Eng.  C.  C.  17&    •  Id.  dSI. 
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cient  to  constitute  a  breaking  of  the  house.  Sprigg's  case,  1  Moody  &  Rob.  8 
ante,  p.  343. 

[  *430  ]  Proof  of  the  premiteB  being  a  dwdling-hause,']  Whatever  ^building 
in  contemplation  of  law,  a  dwelling-house,  in  which  burglary  may  be  committed 
a  dwelling-house  also,  so  far  as  respects  the  offence  of  house-breaking.  2  Kuss. 
Grea.  849.  A  chamber  in  an  inn  of  court,  was  held  to  be  a  dwelling-house  wit! 
the  repealed  statute  39  £liz.  c.  15.     Evans's  case,  Cro.  Car.  473.(1) 

With  regard  to  out-buildings,  the  repealed  statute  before  mentioned  contain! 
the  words  <<  dwelling-house  or  houses,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  outhouse  belong] 
and  used  to  and  with  any  dwelling-house."     The  auxiliary  statute  3  and  4  W 

6  M.  c.  9,  varied  the  words,  using  *<  dwelling-house,  shop,  or  warehouse  thereui 
belonging,  or  therewith  used."     Both  these  statutes  are  now  repealed,  and  1 

7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  uses  only  the  term  « dwelling-house."  Such  buildiDj 
therefore,  as  at  common  law,  were  considered  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  (as 
which,  vide  ante,  p.  348,)  come  within  the  protection  of  the  statute,  and  buildin 
situated  within  the  curtilage,  must  appear  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  7  and 
G^o.  4,  c.  29,  s.  13,  ante,  p.  348. 

Proof  of  the  ZaroTiy.]  The  larceny  must  be  proved,  as  in  other  cases,  wi 
this  addition,  that  it  must  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  the  house.  The  lei 
removal  of  the  goods  from  the  place  where  the  offender  found  them,  though  th 
be  not  carried  off  out  of  the  house,  is  within  the  act,  as  in  other  larcenies,  for  tl 
statute  does  not  create  a  new  felony,  but  only  alters  the  punishment  of  a  partioidi 
species  of  larceny.  Simpson's  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  527 ;  Kel.  31 ;  2  East,  P.  ( 
639.  See  Amier^s  case,  G  C.  &  P.  344.'  Where  the  prosecutor,  in  conseqnoK 
of  the  threat  of  an  armed  mob,  fetched  provisions  out  of  his  house,  and  gave  tha 
to  the  mob,  who  stood  outside  of  the  door ;  this  was  holden  not  to  be  a  stealing  i 
the  dwelling-house.     Beg.  v.  Leonard,  Arch.  Grim.  PI.  240, 10th  ed. 


STEALINQ  IN  A  DWELLINO-UOUSE  TO  THE  AMOUNT   OF  FIVE  POUNDS. 

Statutes  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  7  Wm,  4  and  1  Vict,  c.  90.]  This  ofcw 
so  far  as  it  extends  to  the  sum  of  40s.,  was  provided  against  by  the  statute  1 
Anne,  c.  7,  (now  repealed).  The  sum  being  raised  to  5/.,  the  offence  was  made 
capital  felony  by  7  and  8  G^.  4,  c.  29,  (E.),  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  (I.) 

By  the  12th  section  of  those  statutes,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  ste 
in  any  dwelling-house  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  to  the  value  in  tl 
whole  of  bL,  or  more,  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  [shall  soil 
death  as  a  felon.] 

By  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  62,  (U.  K.)  the  capital  punishment  was  repealed^  m 
transportation  for  life  substituted ;  and  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  44,  8.8,1 
offender  might  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  or  confined  in  the  peniU 
tiary  before  transportation ;  ante,  p.  428. 


(1)  In  an  indictment  under  St.  1825,  o.  812,  for  maliciouslj  iigtiring  a  dwelling^houM,  i 
hftving  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  where  at  the  time  of  the  oommismon  of  the  offn 
the  house  injured  was  not  in  thepo8seB(«ionof  the  owner,  but  of  a  tenant  at  will  under  Un 
Bay  well  be  described  as  the  house  of  the  tenant.    SUte  t.  Whittier,  21  Maine,  841. 

'  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zxt.  481. 
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Now  by  the  7  W.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  (U.  K.)  s.  1,  so  much  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned acts  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  offences,  for  which 
they  are  liable  under  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  62,  to  be  transported  for  life,  and  so 
much  of  the  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  44,  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  any  person  con- 
victed of  *the  offence  of  breaking  and  entering  any  dwelling-house,  and  [  *431  ] 
stealing  therein,  as  in  that  act  mentioned,  is  repealed,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  every 
person  convicted  of  any  such  offences  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  the  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

For  8.  3  of  the  above  act,  authorizing  the  court,  in  cases  of  imprisonment,  to 
award  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  see  ante,  p.  372. 

Principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessaries  before  the  fact,  are  subject  to 
the  same  punishment  under  the  last  mentioned  statute,  as  principals  in  the  first 

degree.     Accessaries  after  the  fact,  seem  still  punishable,  (but  see  post,  p.  436,) 

under  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  ss.  4  and  61,  and  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  8, 

ante,  p.  372. 
To  support  an  indictment  for  this  offence,  the  prosecutor  must  prove — 1,  the 

stealing ;  2,  that  the  goods,  &c.,  stolen,  were  of  the  value  of  5^.  or  more ;  and  8, 

that  they  were  stolen  in  a  dwelling-house. 

Froof  of  the  stealing  of  the  goods — what  goods."^  It  is  not  all  goods  of  the 
value  of  5^.  or  more,  which  may  happen  to  be  within  the  house,  the  stealing  of 
which  will  come  within  the  statute.  A  distinction  is  taken  between  goods  which 
We,  as  it  has  been  termed,  under  the  protection  of  the  hotLse,  and  those  which  are 
Hot.  Therefore,  where  goods  are  feloniously  obtained  from  the  person,  they  are  not 
considered  to  be  goods  within  the  protection  of  the  house,  as  where  the  occupier  of 
the  house  gave  a  bank  note  to  the  prisoner,  to  get  changed,  who  thereupon  stole  it, 
the  judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  were  of  opinion,  that  this  was  not  a  capital  offence 
within  the  12  Anne,  c.  7.  Campbeirs  case,  2  Leach,  564 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  644. 
8o  where  the  prisoner  obtained  a  sum  of  money  from  the  prosecutor,  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  latter,  by  ring  dropping,  this  also  was  held  not  to  be  within  the 
Btatute,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  to  bring  a  case  within  the  statute  the  pro- 
perty  must  be  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  deposited  there  for  safe  custody, 
as  the  furniture,  money,  plate,  &c.,  kept  in  the  house,  and  not  things  immediately 
under  the  eye  or  personal  care  of  some  one  who  happens  to  be  in  the  house.  Owen's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  645 ;  2  Leach,  572.  The  same  point  was  ruled  in  subsequent 
cases.     Castledine's  case,  Watson's  case.  Id.  674. 

For  the  cases  where  goods  have  been  held  to  be  within  the  protection  of  the 
house,  see  post,  p.  432,  3. 

Proof  of  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen.'^  It  must  appear  not  only  that  the  goods 
stolen  were  of  the  value  of  5/.  but  likewise  that  goods  to  that  value  were  stolen 
upon  one  occasion,  for  a  number  of  distinct  larcenies  cannot  be  added  together  to 
constitute  a  compound  statutable  larceny.  Where  it  appeared  that  the  prisons 
had  purloined  his  master's  property  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  but  it  was  not 
shown  that  he  had  ever  taken  to  the  amoimt  of  40«.  at  any  one  particular  time, 
upon  an  indictment  under  the  12  Anne,  c.  7,  the  court  held  that  the  property 
stolen  must  not  only  be  in  the  whole  of  such  a  value  as  the  law  requires  to  consti- 
tate  a  capital  offence,  but  that  it  must  be  stolen  to  that  amount  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  that  a  number  of  distinct  petty  larcenies  could  not  be  combined  so  as 
to  constitute  grand  ^larceny,  nor  could  any  distinct  number  of  grand  [  *482  ] 
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larcenies  be  added  together,  so  as  to  constitute  a  capital  offence.     Petrie's  casCi 

1  Leach,  295.  And  the  same  was  ruled  by  Ashnrst,  J.,  in  a  snbseqnent  case. 
Parley's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  740.  But  it  may  vary  the  consideration,  if  the  pro- 
perty of  several  persons  lying  together  in  one  bundle  or  chest,  or  even  in  one  house^ 
be  stolen  together,  at  one  time ;  for  there  the  value  of  all  may  be  put  together,  so 
as  to  make  it  grand  larceny,  or  to  bring  it  within  a  statute  which  aggravates  the 
punishment,  for  it  is  one  entire  felony.  2  East,  P.  C.  740.  And  where  the  pro- 
perty was  stolen  at  one  time  to  the  value  of  40s.,  and  a  part  of  it  only,  not  amount- 
ing to  40«.,  was  found  upon  the  prisoner,  the  court  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  the  prisoner  had  not  stolen  the  remainder  of  the  property,  which  the  jury 
accordingly  found.     Hamilton's  case,  1  Leach,  348 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  857. 

Where  the  prisoner,  who  was  in  the  prosecutor's  service,  stole  a  quantity  of  lace 
in  several  pieces,  which  were  not  separately  worth  5?.,  and  brought  them  ail  out  of 
his  master's  house  at  one  time,  Bolland,  B.,  held  that  the  offence  was  made  ont, 
although  it  was  suggested  that  the  prisoner  might  have  stolen  the  lace  a  piece  at  a 
time.  Jones's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  217.*  The  learned  baron  mentioned  a  case  tried 
before  Grarrow,  B.,  where  it  appeared  that  the  articles,  which  were  separately  under 
the  value  of  5A,  were  in  fact  stolen  at  different  times,  but  were  carried  out  of  the 
house  all  at  once,  and  the  latter  learned  judge  held,  after  much  consideration,  that 
as  the  articles  were  brought  out  of  the  house  altogether,  the  offence  (which  was 
then  capital)  was  committed. 

In  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  divers  articles,  each  one  of 
which  was  laid  as  below  the  value  of  5?.,  but  together  they  were  above  that  value, 
and  there  was  no  distinct  and  subsequent  allegation  that  the  articles  so  stolen  were 
of  the  value  of  5^.,  it  was  held,  upon  conviction,  sufficient  to  justify  the  infliction 
of  the  punishment  as  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  above  the  value  of  5if.  Bog- 
V.  Stonchouse  and  another,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  89.  j 

Proof  of  (he  stealing  being  tn  a  dtoeGnig-house.'j  The  same  evidence  which  m 
adduced  in  indictments  for  burglary,  or  house-breaking,  vide  supra,  will  be  sufcient 
proof  of  the  premises  being  a  dwelling-house  upon  this  indictment,  and  the  thir- 
teenth section  of  the  7  and  8  Gtjo.  4,  c.  29,  extends  to  this  as  well  as  the  abov^ 
mentioned  offences.     Vide  ante,  p.  362.     See  Turner's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  407.^ 

Several  cases  which  appear  to  bo  now  overruled  were  decided  upon  the  12  Annc> 
c.  7,  (the  words  of  which  were  in  substance  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  7  and 
8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,)  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  house  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed.  Thus  it  was  held  that  the  words  did  not  include  a  stealing  in  & 
man's  own  house,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  was  not  intended  to  protect 
property,  which  might  happen  to  be  in  a  dwelling-house,  from  the  owner  of  the 
house,  but  from  the  depredations  of  others.     Thompson's  case,  1  Leach,  338; 

2  East,  P.  C.  644.  So  where  a  wife  was  indicted  for  this  offence,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  house  was  the  house  of  her  husband,  the  judges  were  imanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  the  capital  part  of  the  charge, 
inasmuch  as  the  dwelling-house  of  her  husband  must  be  construed  to  be  her 
[  *433  ]  dwelling-house,  and  the  statute  *evidently  meant  the  house  of  another. 
Gould's  case,  1  Leach,  339  (n.) ;  2  East,  P.  C.  644. 

But  it  has  been  recently  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house  to  the  value  of  5/.  or  more,  by  the  owner  of  the  house,  is  within  the  7  and 
8  Geo.  4,  0.  29,  s.  12.     Reg.  v.  James  Bowden,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  286;  S.  C.  1  C.  * 

s  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  852.  ^  Id.  zzt.  460. 
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EL  147.^    As  to  the  ownership  of  the  house  of  an  adjudged  felon ;  see  Beg.  v. 
Whitehead,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  181. 

The  house  in  which  a  person  lodges  merely  has  always  been  held  not  to  be  his 
dwelling-house,  so  as  to  prevent  the  commission  of  this  offence  in  it  by  him. 

Therefore,  where  a  lodger  invited  the  prosecutor  to  take  part  of  his  bed,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  landlord,  and  stole  his  watch  from  the  bed-head,  it  was  held 
by  the  judges  that  he  was  properly  convicted  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house, 
Taylor's  case,  R.  &  R.  418. J  So  where  goods  were  left  by  mistake  at  a  house  in 
which  the  prisoner  lodged,  and  were  placed  in  his  room,  and  carried  away  by  him, 
they  were  held  to  be  within  the  protection  of  the  house.  Carroll's  case,  1  Moody, 
C.  C.  89.^ 

So  if  a  man  on  going  to  bed,  put  his  clothes  and  money  by  his  bedside,  these 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  not  of  the  person.  Thomas's 
case.  Car.  Sup.  295.  So  where  a  man  went  to  bed  with  a  prostitute,  having  put 
bis  watch  in  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  the  woman  stole  the  watch  while  the  man 
WM  asleep,  Parke,  B.,  and  Patteson,  J.,  after  referring  to  Taylor's  case,  supra, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  prosecutor  having  been  asleep  when  the  watch  was  taken 
by  the  prisoner,  it  was  sujfficiently  under  the  protection  of  the  house  to  bring  it 
within  the  statute.  Hamilton's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  49.^  It  would  appear  that  had 
the  prosecutor  been  awake  instead  of  asleep,  in  Taylor's  case,  the  property  was 
sufficiently  within  his  personal  control  to  render  the  stealing  of  it  a  stealing  from 
^be  person,  and  that  an  indictment  under  the  above  enactment  would  not  have 
been  sustainable.  Reporter's  note  to  Hamilton's  case,  supra.  See  1  Russ.  bj 
frrea.  855  (n.)  But  where  a  person  put  money  under  his  pillow,  and  it  was  stolen 
whilst  he  was  asleep,  this  was  held  not  a  stealing  of  money  in  the  dwelling-house 
^thin  the  meaning  of  the  12  Anne,  c.  12.  Anon.  2  Stark.  C.  P.  467,  Rex  v. 
Challenor,  Disk.  Quar.  Sess.  245,  5th  ed. ;  1  Russ.  by  Grca.  855. 

It  is  a  question  for  the  court,  and  not  for  the  jury,  whether  goods  are  under  the 
Plt)tection  of  the  dwelling-house,  or  in  the  personal  care  of  the  owner.  Thomas's 
^ise,  supra. 

As  in  burglary,  the  ownership  of  the  dwelling-house  must  be  correctly  described, 
%nd  a  variance  will  be  fatal.  Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the 
4welling-house  of  John  Snozall,  and  stealing  goods  therein,  and  it  appeared  that 
it  was  not  the  dwelling-house  of  John  Suoxall,  it  was  held  by  Buller,  J.,  and 
Grose,  J.,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  he  could  not  be  found  guilty,  either  of  the 
burglary,  or  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  40s.  in  the  dwelling-house,  for  it  was 
essential  in  both  cases  to  state  in  the  indictment  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose 
house  the  offence  was  committed.  White's  case,  1  Leach,  251.  So  where  the 
liouse  was  laid  to  be  the  house  of  Sarah  Lunnsj  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that 
her  name  was  Sarah  London^  the  variance  was  held  fatal.  Woodward's  case, 
1  Leach,  253,  (».) 

*  Ccnuequencei  of  Verdict  ctgatnsi  one  of  several,  as  to  part  of  the  offefnce,  [  *434  ] 
Although  a  verdict  may  be  found  against  one  only,  upon  a  joint  indictment,  yet  if 
all  the  prisoners  are  found  guilty,  they  must  be  found  guilty  of  the  compound 
laroeDj.  Thus,  where  A.  and  B.  were  indicted  under  the  statute  12  AnnOi 
e.  7,  for  stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  6^.  lOs.  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  jury 
found  A.  guilty  of  such  stealing  to  the  value  of  6/.,  ai\d  B.  to  the  value  of  10«.| 
upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  judgment  could  not  be 

>  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xlvii.  147.  i  1  Eng.  C.  C.  418.  ^  2  Id.  89. 

^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxzIt.  288. 
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given  againt  botb  the  prisoners,  but  that  on  a  pardon  being  granted,  or  a  noBe 
prosequi  entered  as  to  B.,  judgment  might  be  given  against  A.  Hempstead's 
case,  Russ.  &  Rj.  344." 

Indicfment  for  hurglary.'\  Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  and  stealing  to 
more  than  the  amount  of  5/.,  on  a  failure  to  prove  a  breaking  and  entering  in  the 
night-time,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the 
value  of  5/.     Rex.  v.  Compton,  3  C.  &  P.  418  ;■  see  also  ante,  p.  367. 


STEALING   IN  A  DWELLING-HOUSE,  ANY  PERSON  THEREIN   BEING  PUT  IN 

BODILY  FEAR. 

StaL  7  TTm.  4  and  1  Yict  c.  86.]  This  offence  was  provided  against  by  the 
statute  3  "W.  and  M.  c.  9,  s.  1,  (repealed  by  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,)  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  former  statute  were  re-enacted  in  the  7  and  8  (jeo.  4,  c.  29,  (£.) 
and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  65  (I). 

By  the  twelfth  section  of  which  statutes  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
should  break  or  enter  any  dwelling-house,  and  steal  therein  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  security,  to  any  value  whatever,  or  should  steal  any  such  property  to  any 
value  whatever  in  any  dwelling-house,  any  person  therein  being  put  in  fear,  every 
such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  should  suffer  death  as  a  felon. 

By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  86,  (E.  &  I.)  s.  1,  so  much  of  the  above  act  as 
relates  to  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  any  person  therein  being  put  in  fear,  and 
80  much  of  the  same  act  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second 
degree,  and  of  accessaries  before  and  after  the  fact  to  the  said  offence,  are  repealed, 
except  as  to  offences  committed  before  the  30th  of  September,  1837,  which  are  to 
be  dealt  with  and  punished  as  if  the  recent  act  had  not  passed. 

By  s.  5,  "  whosoever  shall  steal  any  property  in  any  dwelling-house,  and  shall  by 
any  menace  or  threat,  put  any  one  being  therein  in  bodily  fear,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

For  s.  6,  prescribing  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and 
accessaries  before  and  after  the  fact,  see  ante,  p.  219. 

For  s.  7,  authorising  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  in  cases  of  imprison- 
ment, see  ante,  p.  339. 

By  s.  9,  the  word  "  property"  is,  throughout  the  act,  to  be  deemed  to  *denote 
[  ^435  ]  every  thing  included  under  the  words  "  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  secu- 
rity," used  in  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  o.  29,  vide  ante,  p.  362,  describing 
the  buildings  which  are  to  be  considered  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house  is  applicable  to 
this  offence. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  this  offence,  the  prosecutor  must  prove — Ist,  the  steal- 
ing; 2d,  that  it  took  place  in  a  dwelling-house;  and  3d,  that  some  person  therein 
was  put  in  bodily  fear  or  some  menace  or  threat.  It  will  only  be  necessary  in  this 
place  to  state  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  latter  head. 

Proof  that  some  person  was  put  in  hodHyfear,^   Some  doubt  existed  with  regard 
■  1  Bug.  C.  C.  844.  ■  Bng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiv.  876. 
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to  the  interpretatioii  of  tlie  words  <'  being  put  in  fear/'  under  the  repealed  statutes, 

Ivat  the  correct  opinion  appeared  to  be^  that  though  it  waa  necessary  that  some 

person  in  the  house  should  be  put  in  fear  by  the  offenders,  yet  it  was  not  essential 

that  the  larceny  should  be  committed  in  the  presence  of  that  person.     2  East,  P. 

C.  633 ;  1  Rnss.  by  Grea.  851.     Whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  under  the  former 

statutes  (and  the  words  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  were  the  same)  to  prove 

the  actual  sensation  of  fear  felt  by  any  person  in  the  house,  or  whether  if  any 

person  in  the  house  was  conscious  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  the  fact 

itself  raised  the  implication  of  fear  from  the  reasonable  grounds  existing  for  it,  did 

not  appear  to  be  any  where  settled.     See  2  East,  P.  C.  634,  635.     According  to 

Kr.  East,  the  practice  was  to  require  proof  of  the  actual  fear  excited  by  the  fact, 

when  committed  out  of  the  presence  of  the  party,  so  as  not  to  amount  to  a  robbery 

at  common  law.     But  he  added,  that  certainly  if  the  person  in  whose  presence  the 

thing  was  taken  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact  at  the  time,  the  case  would  not  fall 

within  the  act.    2  East,  P.  C.  634,  635. 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  3,  the  nature  of  the  acts  are  defined 
Ij  which  fear  is  to  be  excited,  and  in  order  t6  make  out  the  offence,  it  must  be 
proved  that  some  person,  then  being  in  the  house,  was  put  in  bodily  fear,  by  the 
use  of  some  menace  or  threat.     See  ante,  p.  434. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  some  persons  therein  being 
pot  in  fear,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  the  simple  larceny.  Etherington's 
caee,  2  Leach,  673. 


BREAKING  AND  ENTERINQ  A  BUILDING  WITHIN  THE  CURTILAGE. 

A  distinction  having  been  created  by  the  13th  sections  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c. 
29  (E.),  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55  (I.),  ante,  p.  362),  between  such  buildings  within 
(he  curtilage,  as  have  a  communication  between  themselves  and  the  dwelling- 
house,  either  immediately  or  by  means  of  a  covered  and  inclosed  passage,  and  such 
buildings  as  have  not ;  the  latter  species  of  building  are  protected  by  a  separate 
enactment. 

By  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (E.),  s.  14,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  (I.),  s.  14,  it 
is  enacted,  « that  if  any  person  shall  break  and  enter  any  building,  ^and  [  *436 1 
steal  therein  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  such  building  being  within 
the  cartilage  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  occupied  therewith,  but  not  being  part 
thereof,  according  to  the  provision  hereinbefore  mentioned  (s.  13,  vide  ante,  p. 
362),  every  such  offender  being  convicted  thereof,  either  upon  an  indictment  for 
the  same  offence,  or  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  house-breaking,  or  stealing 
to  the  value  of  5^.  in  a  dwelling-house,  containing  a  separate  count  for  such 
offence  [shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond 
the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thri(^ 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  such 
imprisonment."] 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict  c.  90,  (U.  K.)  s.  2,  so  much  of  the  above 
iection  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  the  offence  therein 
specified,  is  repealed,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  every  person  convicted  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  act|  of  any  such  offence,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
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beyond  the  seas  f<xr  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  yean,  or  to  be  imprifloiied  tct 
any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

By  s.  3,  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  may  be  awarded,  in  cases  of 
imprisonment;  see  ante,  p.  372. 

The  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  contains  no  express  provision,  with  respect  to 
accessaries,  and  it  may  be  a  question  how  far  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  61,  ante, 
p.  219,  is  still  applicable,  as  in  terms  it  extends  only  to  felonies  punishable  under 
that  act,  and  so  much  of  the  act  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  (inter  alia)  the 
above  offence,  is  now  repealed. 

It  has  been  observed,  upon  the  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  14,  that,  specifying  as  it 
does,  in  express  terms,  a  building  within  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling-house,  it 
appears  not  to  apply  to  many  of  those  buildings  and  out-houses,  which  although 
not  within  any  common  inclosure  or  curtilage,  were  deemed  by  the  old  law  of 
burglary  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house,  from  their  adjoining  such  dwelling-house, 
and  being  in  the  same  occupation.  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  861.  To  this  it  may  he 
added,  that  the  enactment  likewise  does  not  seem  to  extend  to  those  buildings, 
which  being  within  the  curtilage;  yet  not  communicating  with  the  dwelling-house 
internally,  are  still  held  to  be  parcel  of  the  dwelling  house,  as  in  several  of  the 
cases  already  mentioned.     Vide  ante,  p.  348. 

Upon  an  indictment  framed  upon  this  enactment,  the  prosecutor  must  prove ; 
1st,  a  breaking  and  entering,  as  in  burglary;  2d,  a  stealing  within  the  building; 
Sd,  that  the  building  comes  within  the  statute,  viz,  that  it  is  a  building,  within  the 
curtilage  of  a  dwelling-house  occupied  therewith,  and  not  being  part  of  such 
dwelling-house,  according  to  the  13th  section  of  the  same  statute ;  (ante,  p.  362) 
and,  as  above  suggested,  it  should  also  appear  that  the  building  is  not  part  of  the 
dwelling-house,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  breaking  into  a  building  within  the  curtilage, 
it  appeared  that  the  building  was  in  the  fold-yard  of  the  prosecutor's  farm,  and  that- 
to  get  from  his  dwelling-house  to  the  fold-yard,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  lu 
r  *437  ]  yard  called  the  *pump-yard,  into  which  the  back  door  of  the  dwelling- 
house  opened,  the  pump-yard  being  separated  from  the  fold-yard  by  a  wall  four  feets- 
high,  in  which  there  was  a  gate.     The  fold-yard  had  another  gate  leading  to  thev 
fields  on  one  side,  a  hedge  with  a  gate  leading  to  a  high  road  on  another,  the  othe^ 
sides  of  the  fold-yard  being  bounded  by  the  farm  building,  and  a  continuous  waS 
from  the  dwelling-house.     It  was  held  that  the  building  was  within  curtilage. 
Beg.  V.  Gilbert,  1  C.  &  K.  84.'* 

For  the  15th  section  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  relating  to  breaking  and  enter- 
ing shops,  &c.,  see  title,  Shop. 
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li^te  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29        .  .  , 

Froof  of  being  a  servant    . 

What  seryants  are  witbin  the  statute  . 

Wages  or  payment  of  servant 
Proof  of  being  a  clerk  within  the  statute 
Proof  of  being  a  person  employed  for  the  purpose 

servant  within  the  statute 
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Proof  of  the  embezzlement 
ParUculars  of  the  embezzlement    . 
Embezzlement  by  persons  employed  in  the  public  service  . 

by  persons  employed  by  the  bank  of  England 

— ^— ^—  by  bankers,  agents,  and  factors 
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■  of  warehoused  goods,  &c.    .  • 


or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or 
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SuuuU  7  dh  S  Geo.  4,  c.  29.  The  offence  of  embezzlement^  by  clerks  and 
Mrrants,  was  provided  for  by  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85;  but  that  statute  is  now  repealed| 
^  the  substance  of  it  rc^nacted  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  5,  c.  29. 

By  the  47th  section  of  the  latter  statute  it  is  enacted,  for  the  punishment  of 
^bezzlements  committed  by  clerks  and  servants,  «  that  if  any  clerk  or  servant, 
^  any  person  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servanti 
lull,  by  virtue  of  such  employment,  receive  or  take  into  his  possession  any  chattel| 
^oney,  or  valuable  security  for,  or  in  the  name,  or  on  the  account  of  his  master, 
ild  shall  fraudulently  embezzle  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  every  such  offender 
Ull  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen  the  same  from  his  master,  although  suoh 
)ftttel,  money,  or  security  was  not  received  into  the  possession  of  such  maateri 
feherwise  than  by  the  actual  possession  of  his  clerk,  servant,  or  other  person  so 
Bployed,  and  every  such  offender  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
iseretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award  as 
gfeinbefore  last  mentioned.''  (Sec.  46,  transportation  for  not  exceeding  fourteen 
sars,  nor  less  than  seven,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  if 
male,  whipping,  see  post,  title.  Larceny,) 

The  40th  section  of  the  Irish  statute,  the  9  Geo.  4,  o.  55,  corresponds  with  the 
x»ve  47th  clause,  except  that  after  the  words  <<  master"  are  added  the  words  <<  or 
nployer." 

Hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  may  be  added,  in  cases  of  imprisonment 
J  the  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  4,  and  by  the  above  Irish  ^statute,  qualified  [  *439  ] 
f  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict,  c.  90  (E.  &  I.),  s.  5,  ante,  p.  872. 

And  by  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  48,  (s.  41,  I.)  for  preventing  the  difficnltiea 
lat  have  been  experienced,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  last-mentioned  offenders,  it 
I  enacted,  «that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  charge  in  the  indictment  and  proceed 
gainst  the  offender  for  any  number  of  distinct  acts  of  embezzlement,  not  exceed- 
ig  three,  which  may  have  been  committed  by  him,  against  the  same  master, 
ithin  the  space  of  six  calendar  months  from  the  fibrst  to  the  last  of  suoh  acta; 
nd  in  every  such  indictment,  except  where  the  offence  shall  relate  to  any  chattel, 

shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  embezzlement  to  be  of  money,  without  specify- 
ig  any  particalar  coin  or  valuable  security ;  and  such  allegation,  so  &r  as  r^jarda 
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the  description  of  the  property,  shall  be  sustained,  if  the  offender  shall  be  preyed 
to  have  embezzled  any  amount,  although  the  particular  species  of  coin  or  valuable 
security,  of  which  such  amount  was  composed  shall  not  be  proved ;  or  if  he  shall 
be  proved  to  have  embezzled  any  piece  of  coin  or  valuable  security,  or  any  portion 
of  the  value  thereof,  although  such  piece  of  coin  or  valuable  security  may  have 
been  delivered  to  him,  in  order  that  some  part  of  the  value  thereof  should  be 
returned  to  the  party  delivering  the  same^  and  such  part  shall  have  been  returned 
accordingly. 

Upon  a  prosecution  under  this  statute,  the  prosecutor  must  prove ;  Ist,  that  tbe 
prisoner  was  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  a  person  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the 
capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant,  and  that  by  virtue  of  such  employment  he  received 
the  money,  &c. ;  2d,  that  he  received  or  took  into  his  possession  some  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  security  for  or  on  account  of  his  master;  and  3d;  that  he  fraadop 
lently  embezzled  the  same,  or  some  part  thereof. 

Proof  of  heing  a  servant — what  servants  are  within  the  act.'j  It  is  not  eveiy 
person  who  is  employed  as  a  servant  that  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  as  to  embezzlement ;  it  must  be  in  the  course  of  the  servant's  employment 
to  receive  money,  in  order  to  render  him  liable.  Thus,  the  servant  of  a  carrier 
employed  to  look  after  the  goods,  but  not  intrusted  with  the  receipt  of  money,  is 
not  within  the  statute.  Thorley's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  343.*  The  prisoner  wi« 
an  apprentice  to  a  butcher,  and  his  duty  was  to  carry  out  the  meat,  but  he  hid 
never  been  employed  to  receive  money.  Having  delivered  a  bill  for  meat  to  one 
of  his  master's  customers,  he  embezzled  the  amount.  Being  convicted  of  tbe 
embezzlement,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  the  conviction  wrong,  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  appear,  by  the  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  was  employed  to 
receive  money  for  his  master,  or  received  the  money  in  question  by  virtue  of  hii 
employment.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  an  apprentice  wae  * 
servant,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.     Mellish's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  80.* 

Where  the  prisoner  was  employed  to  lead  a  sta-llion,  with  authority  to  charge 
and  receive  a  fixed  sum,  but  not  less,  and  he  received  a  less  sum  and  embezzled  it) 
this  was  holden  not  to  be  within  the  statute,  because  the  money  was  not  received 
by  virtue  of  his  employment.     Snowlcy's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  390,*     So  where  a  ser- 
vant, who  was  not  authorized  to  receive  money,  was  standing  near  a  desk  in  hii 
[  *440  ]  master's  *coun ting-house,  and  a  person,  who  owed  money  to  the  masteTi 
paid  it  to  the  servant,  supposing  that  he  was  authorized  to  receive  money,  vA 
the  servant  never  accounted  for  the  money  to  his  master ;  this  was  held  no  em- 
bezzlement.    Crowley's  case,  cited  by  Alderson,  B.,  in  Hawtin's  case,  infra.    So 
where  A.  owed  the  prosecutor  5/.,  and  paid  it  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  the  prose- 
cutor's servant,  supposing  him  authorized  to  receive  it,  which  he  was  not,  and  the 
prisoner  never  accounted  to  his  master  for  the  money,  Alderson,  B.,  held,  that  this 
was  not  embezzlement.     Hawtin's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  281.*    See  also  Reg.  v.  Bear- 
cock,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  187. 

But  it  is  sufficient  if  he  was  employed  only  upon  the  one  occasion  in  question  to 
receive  money,  if  acting  at  that  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  so  employed.  Thus, 
a  person  employed  by  a  carrier  was  directed  by  his  employer  to  receive  a  sum  d 
2L,  which  he  did  receive  and  embezzled ;  and  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  wcxo 
of  opinion  that  he  was  rightly  convicted  of  embezzlement.  Spencer's  case,  Rotf- 
&  Ry.  299.*     So  where  a  drover,  keeping  cattle  for  a  £umer  at  Smithfield^ 
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oidered  to  drive  the  cattle  to  a  purchaser  and  receive  the  money,  which  he  did,  and 
embenled  it,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  a  ser- 
?uit  within  the  meaning  of  the  act;  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Ilughes's 
case,  1  Moo.  C.  C 

But  where  a  drover  was  employed  by  a  grazier  in  the  country  to  drive  eight  oxen 
to  London,  with  instructions  that  if  he  could  sell  them  on  the  road  he  might,  and 
those  he  did  not  sell  on  the  road  he  was  to  take  to  a  particular  salesman  in  Smith- 
field,  who  was  to  sell  them  for  the  grazier;  and  the  drover  sold  two  on  the  road^ 
and  instead  of  taking  the  remaining  six  to  the  salesman,  drove  them  himself  to 
Smithfield  market  and  sold  them  there,  and  received  the  money  and  applied  it  to 
his  own  use ;  it  was  held  by  Littledale,  J.,  and  Parke,  B.,  (there  being  separate 
bdictments  against  the  prisoner  for  larceny  and  embezzlement,)  that  he  could  not 
be  convicted  of  either  offence.     Groodbody's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  665.« 

It  b  not  necessary  that  the  servant  should  have  been  acting  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  employment  when  he  received  the  money,  provided  that  he  was  employed  by 
Ws  master  to  receive  the  money  on  that  particular  occasion.  The  prisoner  was 
employed  to  collect  the  tolls  at  a  particular  gate,  which  was  all  that  he  was  hired  to 
do;  but  on  one  occ^ision  his  master  ordered  him  to  receive  the  tolls  of  another  gate, 
which  the  prisoner  did  and  embezzled  them.  Being  indicted  (under  the  39  Geo.  3, 
c.  85,)  for  this  embezzlement,  a  doubt  arose  whether  it  was  by  virtue  of  his  employ- 
Bent,  and  the  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  Abbott,  C.  J., 
Holroyd,  J.,  and  Garrow,  B.,  thought  that  the  prisoner  did  not  receive  the  money 
^  virtue  of  his  employment,  because  it  was  out  of  the  course  of  his  employment 
to  receive  it.  But  Park,  J.,  Burrough,  J.,  Best,  J.,  Ilullock,  B.,  and  Baylcy,  J., 
bought  otherwise ;  because,  although  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  prisoner's 
•ttiployment,  yet  as,  in  the  character  of  servant,  he  had  submitted  to  be  employed 
^  receive  the  money;  the  case  was  within  the  statute.  Thomas  Smith's  case,  Buss. 
4  Ry.  516> 

So  although  it  may  not  have  been  part  of  the  servant's  duty  to  receive  money,  in 
^e  capacity  in  which  he  was  originally  hired,  yet  *if  he  has  been  in  the  [  *441  ] 
^bit  of  receiving  money  for  his  master,  he  was  within  the  statute.  Thus,  where 
%  man  was  hired  as  a  journeyman  miller,  and  not  as  a  clerk  or  accountant^  or  to 
^Uect  money,  but  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  small  quantities  of  meal  on  his 
Pilaster's  account,  and  of  receiving  money  for  them;  Richards,  C.  B.,  held  him  to 
be  a  servant  within  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  saying,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  statute 
Iras  intended  to  comprehend  masters  and  servants  of  all  kinds,  whether  originally 
connected  in  any  particular  character  and  capacity  or  not.  Barker's  case,  Dow.  ft 
Ky.  N.  P.  C.  19.» 

If  the  servant  be  intrusted  with  the  receipt  of  money  from  particular  persons^ 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  employment,  and  receives  money  from  other  persons 
and  embeules  it,  the  case  seems  to  be  within  the  act.  The  prisoner  was  employed 
by  the  prosecutors  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  as  evening  collector,  in  which  character 
it  was  his  duty  to  receive  every  evening,  from  the  porters  employed  in  the  business^ 
socli  money  as  they  had  received  from  the  customers  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and 
it  was  the  prisoner's  duty  to  pay  over  these  sums  to  another  clerk  the  following 
morning.  He  was  not  expected  in  the  course  of  his  employment  to  receive 
money  from  the  customers  themselves.  Having  called  on  a  customer  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill,  he  received  a  check  and  embezzled  it.  Being  convicted  of  this 
idhnce,  the  judges^  on  a  case  reserved,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was  in- 
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trusted  to  receive  from  the  porters  such  moneys  as  they  had  oolleoted  from  tke 
customers  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  receiving  immediately  from  the  cnstomen, 
instead  of  receiving  through  the  medium  of  the  porters,  was  such  a  receipt  of  money 
«  by  virtue  of  his  employment"  as  the  act  was  meant  to  protect.  Breechey's  case, 
Buss.  &  Ky.  319.^  So  where  the  prisoner  received  a  siun  of  money  from  one  of 
his  master's  regular  customers,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  part  of  his  duty  to 
receive  moneys  from  those  persons,  it  was  ruled  by  Arabin,  S.,  after  consulting 
Graselee,  J.,  Alderson,  B.,  and  Gumey,  B.^  that  this  was  within  the  statute. 
Williams's  case,  6  C  &  P.  626.1 

A  female  servant  is  within  the  statute.  Elizabeth  Smith's  case,  Ross  &  By.  267* 
So  likewise  is  an  apprentice.  Mellish's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  80,*^  ante,  p.  489.  So 
a  clerk  or  servant  to  a  corporation,  although  not  appointed  under  the  common  seal, 
for  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  person  employed  as  a  clerk  or  servant  within  the 
statute.  BeacalFs  case,  1  C.  &P.  457  ;*•  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  169. (n)  And  in  Williams 
V.  Stott,  1  Crom.  &  M.  689,  it  is  said  by  Yaughan,  B.,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  statute  would  be  held  to  embrace  persons  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
clerks  or  servants  to  corporations. 

A  person  who  is  the  servant  of  two  persons  in  partnership,  is  the  servant  of  each 
within  the  act  (but  see  post,  p.  443.)  The  prisoner  was  in  the  employ  of  B.  and 
B.  as  their  book-keeper.  While  in  this  situation,  he  received  into  his  possession 
the  notes  in  question,  being  the  private  property  of  B.  to  be  deposited  in  the  safe 
where  the  money  of  the  firm  was  usually  kept.  Being  indicted  for  embeszling  these 
notes,  it  was  objected  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  partners,  and  not  of  the  indi- 
viduals; but  Bay  ley,  J.,  held  that  he  was  the  servant  of  both  [each,]  and  said  that 
it  had  been  decided  by  the  judges,  that  where  a  traveller  is  employed  by  several 
houses  to  receive  money,  he  is  the  individual  servant  of  each.  Carr's  case.  Boss.  & 
By.  198,P  post,  p.  443 ;  Leech's  case,  3  Stark.  70.^1  A  person  employed  by  A.  B. 
[  *442  ]  to  *sell  goods  for  him  at  certain  wages,  may  be  convicted  of  embeulement^ 
as  the  servant  of  A.  B.,  though  at  the  same  time  employed  by  other  persons^  and^ 
for  other  purposes.     Beg.  v.  Batty,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  257. 

A.  being  one  of  several  proprietors  of  a  Hereford  and  Birmingham  coach,  horsed — 
it  from  Hereford  to  Worcester,  and  employed  the  prisoner  to  drive  it  when  he  dit— 
not  drive  it  himself,  the  prisoner  having  all  the  gratuities,  as  well  when  A.  droi 
as  when  the  prisoner  did  so.  It  was  the  prisoner's  duty,  on  each  day  when 
drove,  to  tell  the  book-keeper  at  Malvern  how  much  money  he  had  taken,  the  book- 
keeper entering  the  sum,  together  with  what  he  had  taken  himself,  in  a  book  an< 
on  the  way-bill,  and  he  then  had  to  pay  over  the  latter  sum  to  the  prisoner,  wh(^ 
was  to  give  the  two  sums  to  A.  The  prisoner  gave  true  accounts  to  th^ 
book-keeper,  who  made  true  entries,  but  the  prisoner  accounted  for  smaller  sums  U^ 
A.,  saying  that  these  were  all,  and  paid  over  to  A.  such  smaller  sums.  All  th^ 
proprietors  were  interested  in  the  money,  but  A.  was  the  party  to  receive  ii^  and 
he  was  accountable  to  his  co-proprietors.  It  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  that  this  was 
embezzlement,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  rightly  described  in  the  indictment  as  the 
servant  of  A.,  and  that  the  money  embezzled  was  properly  laid  as  the  money  of  A 
White's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  742 ;'  S.  C.  2  Moo.  C.  C.  91. 

Proof  of  heing  a  servant  within  the  statute — wages  or  payment  of  servanL] 
Several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  doubts  have  arisen  whether  the  partj 
offending  could  be  considered  a  servant  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  on  ao- 
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mt  of  the  manner  in  'which  he  was  remunerated  for  his  services.  The  allowance 
part  of  the  profit  on  the  goods  sold  will  not  prevent  the  character  of  servant 
arising.  The  prisoner  was  employed  to  take  coals  from  a  colliery  and  sell 
y  and  bring  the  money  to  his  employer.  The  mode  of  paying  him  was  by 
owing  him  two-third  parts  of  the  price  for  which  he  sold  the  coal,  above  the 
ioe  charged  at  the  colliery.  It  was  objected  that  the  money  was  the  joint  pro- 
rtj  of  himself  and  his  employer;  and  the  point  was  reserved  for  .the  judges^ 
bo  held  that  the  prisoner  was  a  servant  within  the  act.  They  said  that  the 
ode  of  paying  him  for  his  labour  did  not  vary  the  nature  of  his  employment,  nor 
■he  him  less  a  servant  than  if  he  had  been  paid  a  certain  price  per  chaldron  or 
ft  day;  and  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  coals  were  charged  at  the  colliery  in 
m  instance,  that  sum  he  received  solely  on  his  master's  account  as  his  servant^ 
Dd  by  embezzling  it  became  guilty  of  larceny  within  the  statute.  Hartley's 
HR|  Russ.  &  Ry.  139.'  The  prisoner  was  employed  by  the  prosecutors,  who  were 
Brners,  and  was  paid  according  to  what  he  did.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to 
eoeive  (Rders  for  jobs,  and  to  take  the  necessary  materials  from  his  masters'  stock 
owork  them  up,  to  deliver  out  the  articles,  and  to  receive  the  money  for  them; 
lad  then  his  business  was  to  deliver  the  whole  of  the  money  to  his  masters,  and  to 
neeive  back  at  the  week's  end,  a  proportion  of  it  for  working  up  the  articles. 
Baving  executed  an  order,  the  prisoner  received  three  shillings,  for  which  he  did 
lot  acoonnt.  Being  convicted  of  embezzling  the  three  shillings,  a  doubt  arose 
Vhether  this  was  not  a  fraudulent  concealment  of  the  order,  and  an  embezzlement 
of  the  materials;  but  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right.  Higgins's  case,  Russ. 
k  By.  145.* 

*A  partner  in  a  firm  contracted  to  give  his  clerk  one-third  of  his  own  [  '''443  ] 
hue  in  the  profits.  The  other  partners  knew  of  and  assented  to  the  arrangement, 
twas  held  by  Chambre,  J.,  that  this  did  not  make  the  clerk  a  partner,  and  he 
II  convicted  of  embezzlement.  Holmes's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  256.  The  above 
larned  judge  quoted  a  parallel  case  on  the  northern  circuit  before  Wood,  B.  The 
tjioner  was  employed  by  a  Mr.  F.  as  master  of  a  coal-vessel,  who  sent  him  with 
eargo  of  coals.  The  custom  of  the  trade  was  for  the  person  who  superintended 
le  bnsiness  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  freight,  and  the  owner  one-third.  The 
JBoner  took  the  whole;  whereupon  he  was  indicted  for  embezzlement,  and 
nvicted.  It  was  objected,  on  his  behalf,  that  he  and  the  owner  were  joint 
oprietors  of  the  freight,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  judges  held  the  conviction 
j^    . 

Proof  ofhevag  a  clerk,  within  the  statute,"^  A  person  who  acts  as  a  traveller  for 
riouB  mercantile  houses,  takes  orders,  and  receives  money  for  them,  and  is  paid 
r  a  commission,  is  a  derkj  (but  see  post)  within  the  statute.  The  prisoner  was 
dieted  for  embezzling  the  property  of  his  employers,  Stanley  &  Co.  He  waa 
nployed  by  them  and  other  houses  as  a  traveller,  to  take  orders  for  goods  and 
Usot  money  for  them  from  their  customers.  He  did  not  live  in  the  house  with 
iflm.  He  was  paid  by  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  sold,  whether 
I  received  the  price  or  not,  provided  they  proved  good  debts.  He  had  also  a 
mmiBBion  upon  all  orders  that  came  by  letter,  whether  from  him  or  not.  He 
w  not  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  coimting-house,  nor  in  any  other  way  than  aa 
Knre  stated.  Stanley  &  Oo.  did  not  allow  him  any  thing  for  the  expenses  of  his 
nzneji.    Having  been  convicted  of  embezzling  money,  the  property  of  Stanley 

•  1  £Dg.  G.  C.  189.  >  Id.  146. 
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&  Co.,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved;  held  the  conviction  right     Garros  caM| 
Russ.  &  Ry.  198- 

But  in  Goodbody's  case,  ante,  p.  440,  Parke,  B.,  said,  ^<I  am  of  opinion  that 
a  man  cannot  be  the  servant  of  several  persons  at  the  same  time,  bat  is  rather 
in  the  character  of  an  agent.  There  is  one  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  man 
may  be  the  servant  of  several  at  one  time  (Carr's  case,  supra;  and  see  R.  T. 
Batty,  ante,  p.  442;)  but  I  wish  to  have  that  question  further  considered  by  the 
judges." 

A  person  employed  by  overseers  of  the  poor  under  the  name  of  their  aocoontant 
and  treasurer,  is  a  clerk  within  the  statute.     The  prisoner  acted  for  several  yean 
for  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  Leeds,  at  a  yearly  salary,  under  the  name  of 
their  accountant  and  treasurer,  and  as  such   received   and  paid  all  the  money 
receivable  or  payable  on  their  account,  rendering  to  them  a  weekly  statement, 
purporting  to  be  an  account  of  moneys  so  received  and  paid.     Having  retained  a 
portion  of  the  moneys  for  his  own  use,  he  was  indicted  and  convicted  of  embezile- 
mcnt;  and  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  clerk  and 
servant  within  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85.     Squires's  case,  Russ  &  Ry.  349;^  2  Stark. 
349.^     So  where  a  person  who  acted  as  clerk  to  parish  officers,  at  a  yearly  saUiy 
voted  by  the  vestry,  was  charged  with  embezzlement,  as  clerk  to  such  officers,  no 
objection  was  taken.     Tyers's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  402.^    And  an  extra  collector  of 
poor  rates  paid  out  of  the  parish  funds  by  a  per  centage,  was  held  by  Richardson, 
[  *444  ]  J.,  to  bo  the  clerk  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  *so  aa  to  sujqport 
an  indictment  for  embezzlement.     Ward's  case,  Gow,  168. 

On  an  indictment  against  the  clerk  of  a  savings'  bank,  the  judges  held  that  he 
was  properly  described  as  a  clerk  to  the  trustees,  although  elected  by  the  managen. 
Jensen's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  434.^    So  on  an  indictment  for  embeulement,  a 
collector  of  poor  and  other  rates  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  was 
held  by  Vaughan  and  Patteson,  JJ.,  to  be  rightly  described  under  a  local  act  (W 
Geo.  4,  c.  zlviii.)  as  servant  to  the  committee  of  management  of  the  parish,  thoagli 
he  was  elected  by  the  vestrymen  of  the  parish.      Callahan's  case,  8  C.  &  F* 
154.*     So  it  was  held  by  the  judges  that  it  was  embezzlement  in  a  member  of) 
and  secretary  to  a  society,  fraudulently  to  withhold  money  received  firom  a  mem- 
ber to  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees,  and  that  he  might  be  stated  to  be  the  clerk  and 
servant  to  the  trustees,  and  that  the  money  was  properly  described  as  their  pro- 
perty, although  the  society  was  not  enrolled,  and  though  the  money  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  ought  to  have  been  received  by  a  steward.     Hall's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C 
474.*     So  it  is  embezzlement  in  the  clerk  of  a  friendly  society  fraudulently  to 
withhold  the  rents  of  a  house  collected  in  the  course  of  his  duty  as  clerk;  and 
he  may  be  laid  to  be  the  clerk  or  servant  of  the  trustees  to  whom  the  house  was 
conveyed,  if  appointed,  either  by  them  or  the  society.     It  is  no  defence  that  the 
business  of  the  society  has  not  been  conducted  according  to  the  statute.    Reg.  t. 
Miller,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  249. 

But  where  a  society  in  consequence  of  administering  to  its  members  an  unlawful 
oath  was  an  unlawful  combination  and  confederacy  under  the  statutes  37  Geo.  S) 
0. 123 ;  39  Geo.  3,  c.  79 ;  68  Geo.  3,  c.  104 ;  and  67  Geo.  3,  c.  19;  it  was  held 
by  Mirehouse,  C.  S.,  (after  consulting  Bosanquet  and  Coleridge,  JJ.,)  that  a  person 
charged  with  embezzlement  as  clerk  and  servant  to  such  society  could  not  be  ooa- 
victed.     Hunt's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  642.^ 

■  Eng.  C.  C.  198.        ▼  Id.  849.        ^  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  iii.  878.        » 1  Bug.  C.  C.  402. 
7  2  Id.  434.  «  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxiv.  834.  »  1  Eng.  C.  C.  474. 
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Proof  of  being  a  person  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  copacity  of  a  clerk 
r  servant  within  the  statute."]  It  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  prisoner  was 
person  employed,  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant.  The 
iBually  procuring  a  person  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  will  not  render  that  person 
a  person  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant." 
lie  prisoner  was  schoolmaster  of  a  charity-school.  His  appointment  was  by  a 
ommittce,  of  which  the  prosecutor  was  treasurer ;  there  was  a  regular  collector  to 
eoeive  the  subscriptions  to  the  school.  The  duty  of  the  prisoner  was  only  to  teach 
be  scholars.  The  prosecutor  had  been  accustomed  himself  to  receive  a  voluntary 
oatribution  to  the  school,  but  being  confined  to  his  bed,  he  left  a  written  direction 
or  the  prisoner  to  receive  it.  This  was  not  the  order  of  the  committee.  The 
iriBoncr  received,  and  did  not  account  for  the  money.  Being  convicted  of  cmbez- 
lement,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
myiction  was  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  did  not  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
Ike  prosecutor,  or  the  committee,  as  to  bring  him  within  the  act  7  and  8  Qeo.  4, 
B.  29.  Ncttleton's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  250."  So  where  the  prisoner  had  some- 
times been  employed  by  the  prosecutor  as  a  regular  labourer,  and  sometimes  as  a 
fmndsman,  for  a  day  at  a  time,  and  had  been  sent  ^several  times  by  him  [  *445  ] 
to  the  bank  for  money ;  but,  upon  the  day  in  question,  was  not  working  for  the 
pioeecutor,  and  was  sent  to  the  bank  for  money,  receiving  sixpence  for  his  trouble ; 
having  applied  the  money  to  his  own  use,  and  being  indicted  for  embezzling  it,  it 
Wwg  held  by  Park,  J.,  (after  conferring  with  Taunton,  J.,)  that  the  prisoner  was 
Hot  a  servant  of  the  prosecutor  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
Shat  it  was  no  embezzlement.  Freeman's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  534.'^  The  clerk  of  a 
shapelry,  who  receives  the  sacrament  money,  is  not  the  servant  either  of  the  curate 
ir  of  the  chapclwardens,  or  of  the  poor  of  the  township,  so  as  to  render  a  retaining 
v{  part  of  the  money  collected  by  him  embezzlement.  Burton's  case,  1  Moody,  0. 
3.  237.*  A  person  was  chosen  and  sworn  in,  at  a  court-leet  held  by  a  corporation^ 
la  chamberlain  of  certain  commonable  lands.  The  duties  of  the  chamberlain  (who 
received  no  remuneration,)  was  to  collect  moneys  from  the  commoners  and  other 
leraons  using  the  commonable  lands ;  to  employ  the  money  so  received  in  keeping 
lie  lands  in  order ;  to  account,  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  two  aldermen  of  the  oor- 
nntion ;  and  to  pay  over  any  balance  in  his  hands  to  his  successor  in  office.  In 
in  action  for  accusing  this  person  of  felonious  embezzlement,  it  was  held  by  the 
oart  of  Exchequer  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  a  clerk  or  servant  within  the  7  and  8 
}eo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  47.  Mr.  Baron  Bayley  said,  «  It  appears  to  me  that  the  statutory 
xrovision  was  intended  to  embrace  persons  of  a  very  different  description  from  the 
daintiff.  From  the  whole  of  that  provision,  it  seems  to  mo  to  have  been  intended 
o  apply  to  persons  in  the  ordinary  situation  of  clerks  or  servants,  and  having  mas- 
en  to  whom  they  are  accountable  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  situation. 
Ifow,  in  the  present  case,  is  the  plaintiff  in  that  situation  7  And  who  are  his 
naaters?  From  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  nominated  by  the  cor- 
Mration  or  commoners,  but  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  chamberlain  at  a  court- 
jeet.  And  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  corporation  or  the  commoners  are  his 
naaters,  when  he  does  not  derive  his  authority  from  them  ?"  He  then  distin- 
pdahed  this  case  from  that  of  Squires  and  Tyres,  (ante,  p.  443,)  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — <<  In  the  present  case,  I  think  that  the  plaintiff  does  not  come  within  the 
air  meaning  of  the  statute  y  he  is  not  the  servant  of  another ;  he  fills  an  office  of 
118  own  ;  he  does  not  receive  money  in  the  course  of  his  employment  as  the  mere 
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agent  of  another,  bnt  appears  to  be  entitled,  by  Tirtne  of  his  offioe,  to  keep  the 
money  in  his  own  hands,  until  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  he  is  appointed." 
Williams  v.  Stott,  1  Cr.  &  M.  675. 

It  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  a  clerk  to  a  joint  stock  banking  company, 
established  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46,  may  be  convicted  of  embezzling  the  money 
of  the  company  notwithstanding  he  is  a  shareholder.  B.  v.  Atkinson,  Carr.  k  M. 
525 ;'  2  Moo.  C.  C.  278. 

Proof  of  the  chattdj  monfy,  <fec.  embezzled.'^  The  chattel,  money,  or  valuable 
security  embezzled  by  the  prisoner  must  be  such  as  has  not  come  to  the  possession 
of  his  master ;  if  it  has  come  to  his  possession,  the  offence  is  larceny,  and  not 
embezzlement.  The  prisoner  received  a  sum  of  money  from  her -master  to  pay  his 
taxes  and  poor-rates,  but  did  not  pay  the  same ;  being  indicted  and  convicted  of 
having  embezzled  the  money,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction 
wrong.  R.  v.  p:iizabeth  Smith,  Russ.  &  Ry.  267 ;«  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  180.  In 
[  *446  ]  *a  later  case  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  having  received  and 
taken  into  his  possession  one  shilling  on  account  of  his  master,  and  embezzled  the 
same;  and  upon  the  evidence,  it  appeared,  that  having  2s.  6^.  of  his  master's 
money,  to  pay  an  account  of  his  master,  he  only  paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence^ 
and  converted  the  other  shilling  to  his  own  use;  upon  which,  Park,  J.,  directed 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  R.  v.  Peck,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  180.  The  prisoner, 
a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  A.,  received  from  another  clerk  3^.  of  A.'^s  money, 
that  he  might  (amongst  other  things,)  pay  for  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the 
gazette.  The  prisoner  paid  lOs.  for  the  insertion,  and  charged  20s.  for  the  same, 
fraudulently  keeping  back  the  difference.  The  prisoner  having  been  convicted  dT 
embezzlement,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  the  offence  not  within  the 
statute,  because  A.  had  had  possession  of  the  money,  by  the  hands  of  his  other 
clerk,  and  they  thereupon  held  the  conviction  wrong.  John  Murray's  case, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  276  ;**  5  C.  &  P.  145.'  As  to  property  coming  to  the  possessicm 
of  the  master,  see  also  Bazeley's  case,  2  Leach,  835 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  571. 

But  where  a  servant,  who  was  sent  by  his  master  to  get  change  for  a  5/.  notCi 
appropriated  the  change  to  his  own  use,  it  was  held  by  the  judges,  that  as  th^ 
master  never  had  possession  of  the  change,  but  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  thiir 
was  embezzlement  but  not  larceny.  SuUens's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  0.  129  ^  seep 
ante,  p.  444.  But  where  the  master's  goods  are  sold  without  his  authority^ 
and  their  price  embezzled,  the  statute  does  not  apply.  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  9  C.  ft? 
P.  27.'^ 

In  the  following  case,  although  the  money  had  been  in  the  possession  of  th^ 
master,  and  was  at  the  time,  in  construction  of  law,  still  in  his  possession,  the 
offence  was,  notwithstanding,  held  to  be  embezzlement.     The  prosecators  sus- 
pecting that  the  prisoner,  their  servant,  had  embezzled  their  money,  desired  s 
neighbour  to  go  to  their  shop  and  purchase  some  articles,  and  they  snpplied  him 
with  three  shillings  of  their  own  money,  which  they  had  marked  for  the  purpose. 
The  neighbour  went  to  the  shop,  bought  the  articles,  and  paid  the  prisoner  for 
them  with  the  three  shillings,  which  he  embezzled.     It  was  contended  for  the 
prisoner,  that  the  money  was  already  in  the  master's  possession,  and  that  the 
offence,  therefore,  was  not  embezzlement.     The  prisoner  being  convicted,  on  a 
case  reserved,  the  judge  held  the  conviction  right,  on  the  authority  of  Bull's  case, 
(2  Leach,  841,  2,)  in  which  the  judges,  upon  similar  facts,  held  that  a  o<»nm<m 

'  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zli.  287.  f  1  Eng.  C.  G.  267.  *  2  Id.  276. 
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IftW  indictment  could  not  be  supported^  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  cases  which  are  larceny  at  common  law. 
Hedge's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  160  ;^  2  Leach,  1033.  See  also  Whittingham's  case, 
2  LeM^h,  912. 

Some  difficulty  formerly  arose  upon  indictments  under  the  39  Geo.  3,  with 

regazd  to  the  money  which  should  be  deemed  to  be  embezzled,  where  the  prisoner 

had  received   several  sums  on  the  same  day,  and  had  not  accounted  for  some. 

The  prisoner   received  on  account  of  his  masters  18/.  in  one-pound  notes;    he 

immediately  entered  in  the  books  of  his  employer  12/.  only  as  received,  and 

leoounted  to  them  only  for  that  sum.     In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  received 

1042.  on  their  account,  which  he  paid  over  to  them  that  evening  with  the  121. 

It  was  urged  for  the  prisoner  that  this  money  might  have  included  all  the  18/.  in 

one-pound  notes,  and  if  so,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  embezzled  any  of  them. 

The  prisoner  being  convicted,  *on  a  case  reserved,  nine  of  the  judges  held  [*447  J 

the  conviction  right,  being  of  opinion,  that  from  the  time  of  making  the  fiilse 

eatiy,  it  was  an  embezzlement.    Wood,  B.,  doubted  whether  it  could  be  considered 

an  embezzlement,  and  Abbott,  C.  J.,  thought  that  the  point  should  have  been  left 

to  the  jury,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.     Hall's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  463  'y^ 

3  Stark.  67.» 

The  halves  of  country  bank  notes  may  be  described  as  "  chattels,"  within  the 
statute.  Mead's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  535.^  But  upon  a  charge  of  embezzling  so 
many  pouifds,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  an  embezzlement  of  the  same  number 
of  iMink  notes  to  the  same  amount.  Lindscy's  case,  3  Chetw.  Bum.  189.  A 
bank  post-bill  cannot  be  described  as  a  bill  of  exchange.  Moor's  case,  1  LewiUy 
C.  C.  90. 

It  was  held  upon  the  statute  39  Geo.  3,  that  the  indictment  ought  to  set  out 
specially  some  article  of  the  property  embezzled,  and  that  the  evidence  should 
support  that  statement.  Therefore,  where  the  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner 
embezzled  the  sum  of  one  pound  eleven  shillings,  and  it  did  not  appear  whether  the 
smn  was  paid  by  a  one-pound  note  and  eleven  shillings  in  silver,  or  by  two  notes 
of  one  pound  each,  or  by  a  two-pound  note,  and  change  given  to  the  prisoner ;  on 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  ought  to  set  out 
specifically,  at  least,  some  articles  of  the  property  embezzled,  and  that  the  evidence 
should  support  the  statement,  and  they  held  the  conviction  wrong.  Fumeauz's 
ease,  Russ.  &  Ry.  335  ;p  Tyers's  case.  Id.  402.*J  But  now  by  the  7  and  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  27,  s.  48,  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  the  embezzlement  to  be  of  money,  without 
specifying  any  particular  coin,  or  valuable  security,  and  such  allegation,  so  far 
as  it  regards  the  description  of  property,  shall  be  sustained,  if  the  offender  shall 
be  proved  to  have  embezzled  any  amount,  although  the  particular  species  of  coin, 
or  valuable  security,  of  which  such  amount  was  composed  shall  not  be  proved,  vide 
ante,  p.  439. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  banker's  clerk,  to  receive  money  and 
put  it  either  into  a  box  or  a  till,  of  each  of  which  he  kept  the  key,  and  to  make 
entries  of  his  receipts  in  a  book ;  the  balance  of  each  evening  being  the  first  item 
with  which  he  debited  himself  in  the  book  the  next  morning.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  in  question  he  had  thus  debited  himself  with  1762/.  and  at  the  close  of 
business  on  the  latter  day,  he  made  the  balance  in  the  ''money  book''  1309/. 
On  being  called  upon  in  the  evening,  by  one  of  his  employers  to  produce  his 
money,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  employers'  mercy,  saying  he  was  about  900/. 

1  £ng.  C.  C.  160.  ">  Id.  468.  "  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xtL  165. 
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fihort.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  prisoner,  instead  of  haTing  13091 
had  only  345?.  making  the  actual  deficiency  964/.  The  jury  having  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  upon  an  indictment  of  embezzling  <^  money  to  a  large  amount,  to 
wit,  500Z. ;''  a  majority  of  the  judges  (eight  to  seven)  after  very  considerable  doubtfl^ 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  of  the  prisoner 
having  received  certain  moneys  on  a  particular  day,  and  for  them  to  find  he  had 
embezzled  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  Grove's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  635  f 
1  Moo.  C.  C.  447.- 

But  in  a  more  recent  case,  Alderson,  B.,  after  stating  that  the  determination  ia 
the  above  case  proceeded  more  upon  the  particular  facts  than  upon  the  law,  said, 
<<  It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  at  the  trial  a  general  deficiency  in  account.  Some 
[  ^448  ]  specific  sum  must  be  proved  *to  be  embezzled,  in  like  manner  as  ia 
larceny  some  particular  article  must  be  proved  to  have  been  stolen."  Jones's  caaei 
8  C.  &  P.  288.* 

It  was  the  duty  of  a  clerk  to  receive  money  for  his  employer,  and  pay  wages  out 
of  it,  to  make  entries  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  in  a  book,  and  to  enter  the 
weekly  totals  of  receipts  and  payments  in  another  book,  upon  which  last  book  he, 
from  time  to  time,  paid  over  his  balances  to  his  employer.     Having  entries  of 
weekly  payments  in  his  first  book,  amounting  to  25/.,  he  entered  them  in  the 
second  book  as  35/. ;  and  two  months  after,  in  accounting  with  his  employer,  by 
these  means  made  his  balance  10/.  too  little,  and  paid  it  over  accordingly.    Wil- 
liams, J.,  held  that  the  clerk  could  not,  on  these  facts,  be  convict<ed  of  embezzlement, 
without  its  being  shown  that  ho  had  received  some  particular  siun  on  account  of 
his  employer,  and  had  converted  cither  the  whole  or  part  of  that  sum  to  his  own 
use.     Reg.  v.  Chapman,  1  C.  &  K.  119.* 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  exact  amount  or  value  of  the  thing  embezzled 
be  stated.    Carson's  case,  R.  &  R.  303.^ 

Proof  of  the  embezzlement^     The  fact  of  embezzlement  by  the  prisoner  must  be 
proved  as  charged.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  bare  non-payment.     Thus  when 
a  master  gave  his  servant  money  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  only  evidence  of  embenl^ 
ment  was,  that  the  collector  had  never  received  the  money,  the  prisoner  being 
convicted  of  embezzlement,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong,  upon  the  groand 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  embezzled  the  money; 
the  fact  of  not  having  paid  the  money  over  to  the  collector  not  being  evidence  of 
actual  embezzlement,  but  only  negativing  the  application  of  the  money  in  the 
manner  directed.     Eliz.  Smith's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  267.^    The  prisoner  was  deA 
to  the  proprietors  of  a  mail  coach,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  money  for  pasBcn- 
gers  and  parcels,  to  enter  the  sums  in  a  book,  and  to  remit  the  amount  weekly  to 
his  employers.    He  was  indicted  for  embezzling  some  of  the  moneys  thus  received; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  had  made  no  false  entry,  but  it  was  imputed  to  him  that 
he  had  not  forwarded  the  sums  in  question  to  his  employers  according  to  his  duty; 
Vaughan,  B.,  said  <<  this  is  no  embezzlement,  it  is  only  a  default  of  payment    K 
the  prisoner  regularly  admits  the  receipt  of  the  money,  the  mere  &ct  of  n<A 
paying  it  over  is  not  a  felony,  it  is  only  matter  of  account.'^     Hodgson's  ease, 
8  C.  &  P.  423.'    So  where  it  appeared  by  the  books  of  a  clerk,  that  he  hid 
received  much  more  than  he  had  paid  away,  and  from  this  the  proseeutors  wished 
it  to  be  inferred,  that  he  must  have  embezzled  some  particular  note  or  jrieoe  of 
money )  Gatrow,  B.,  held  that  this  was  not  enough,  and  that  it  was  necessaiy  to 

'  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  zxxii.  666.        «  2  Eng.  C.  C.  447.        *  Eog.  0.  L.  Reps.  zzzIt.  89S. 
«  Id.  zlm  119.        ▼  1  £Dg.  G.  C.  803.        w  jd.  207.      «  £ng.  G.  L.  Bcps.  zIt.  277. 
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rove  thftt  some  distinct  act  of  embezzlement  had  been  committed.     Hebb's  casCi 
Russell,  1242,  Ist  ed. 

80  Holland,  B.,  held  that  it  was  not  enough  to  prove  that  a  clerk  had  receiyed 
.  tom  of  money,  and  not  entered  it  in  his  books,  unless  there  was  also  evidence 
hit  he  had  denied  the  receipt  of  it,  or  the  like.     Jones's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  883.^ 

On  a  second  indictment  against  the  same  prisoner,  it  appeared  that  one  E.  owed 

ibe  prosecutor  5^.,  and  that  he  paid  the  prisoner  3/.  U$.  6c/.  in  cash,  Is.  6d.  being 

lUowed  for  discount,  and  the  remaining  1/.  4s.  *being  set  against  an  [  ^449  ] 

leocnmt  due  from  the  prisoner  to  E.     The  prisoner  had  credited  E.  in  the  ledger 

to  the  amount  of  5/.,  and  had  entered  3^.  148.  6^.  in  the  cash-book.     The  prose- 

Bitor  had  never  called  the  prisoner  to  account  with  respect  to  the  sum  of  bl. 

BoUand,  B.,  held  that  this  did  not  amouat  to  embezzlement,  observing,  "  In  cases 

ii  this  sort,  the  thing  alleged  to  be  embezzled  should  not  be  laid  out  of  the 

qwstion.     If  goods  are  taken  an  intent  may  more  clearly  appear  than  in  the 

iHe  of  money,  as  the  same  pieces  of  coin  may,  in  many  cases,  not  be  paid  over." 

lb.  834. 

In  general  the  act  of  embezzlement  cannot  be  said  to  take  place  until  the  party 

vho  has  received  the  money  refuses  to  account,  or  falsely  accounts  for  it.     When 

tte  prisoner  received  the  money  in  Shropshire,  and  told  his  master  in  Staffordshire 

ttu  be  had  not  received  it,  the  question  was,  whether  he  was  properly  convicted 

ior  the  embezzlement  in  the  former  county.     On  a  case  reserved,  the  conviction 

Wis  held  right.     Lawrence,  J.,  thought  that  embezzlement  being  the  offence,  there 

Wis  do  evidence  of  any  offence  in  Shropshire,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  improperly 

adicted  in  that  county.    But  the  other  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  indictment 

i^ht  be  in  Shropshire,  where  the  prisoner  received  the  money,  as  well  as  in  Staf- 

ftrdshire,  whore  he  embezzled  iV,  by  not  accounting  for  it  to  his  master;  that  the 

vtitate  having  made  receiving  money  and  embezzling  it  a  larceny,  made  the  offence 

*  felony  where  the  property  was  first  taken,  and  that  the  offender  might,  thereforOi 

be  indicted  in  that  or  in  any  other  county  into  which  he  carried  the  property. 

fiobson's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  Add.  xxiv. ;  Buss.  &  By.  56.«    The  doctrine,  that 

Uie  not  accounting  is  the  evidence  of  the  embezzlement,  was  also  laid  down  in  the 

Sdlowing  case.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling  money  in  Middlesex. 

\i  appeared  that  he  received  the  money  in  Surrey,  and  returning  into  Middlesex, 

lenicil  to  his  master  the  receipt  of  the  money.     It  was  objected  that  he  ought  to 

laye  been  indicted  in  Surrey,  and  the  point  was  reserved.    Lord  Alvanley,  deliver- 

Dg  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  after  referring  to  the  last  case,  said,  <<  The  receipt  of 

he  money  was  perfectly  legal,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  ever  came  to  the 

tetermination  of  appropriating  the  money  until  he  had  returned  into  the  county  of 

fiddlesex.     In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  nature  of  the  thing  embezzled  ought  not  to 

«  kid  out  of  the  question.     The  receipt  of  money  is  not  like  the  receipt  of  an 

ndividual  thing,  where  the  receipt  may  be  attended  with  curcumstances  which 

lUnly  indicate  an  intention  to  steal,  by  showing  an  intention  in  the  receiver  to 

ipinropriate  the  thing  to  his  own  use.     But  with  respect  to  money,  it  is  not  neoes- 

■ry  that  the  servant  should  deliver  over  to  his  master  the  identical  pieces  of 

■ooey  which  he  receives,  if  he  should  have  lawful  occasion  to  pass  them  away.    In 

«oh  a  case  as  this,  therefore,  even  if  there  had  been  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having 

jpent  the  money  on  the  other  side  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  it  would  not  necessarily 

online  the  trial  of  the  offence  to  the  county  of  Surrey.     But  here  there  is  no  evi- 

lence  of  any  act  to  bring  the  prisoner  within  the  statute,  vntil  he  is  called  upon  hy 

he  nuuter  to  account.     When  so  called  upon,  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  received 

7  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxxii.  769.  ■  1  Eng.  C.  C.  66. 
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it.  That  was  the  first  act  from  which  the  jury  ooald  with  certainty  aaj,  that  the 
[  *450  ]  prisoner  intended  to  embezzle  the  money.  There  was  *no  evidenoe  of  the 
prisoner  having  done  any  act  to  embezzle  in  the  comity  of  Surrey,  nor  conld  the 
o£fence  be  complete,  nor  the  prisoner  be  guilty  within  the  statute,  untU  he  re/used 
to  account  to  his  master/'  William  Taylor's  case,  8  Bos.  &  Pul.  596 ;  2  Leach| 
974 ',  Buss.  &  Ky.  63.*  So  in  Hall's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  463  ;^  ante,  p.  446,  the 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  from  the  time  of  making  the  false  enby^  it  was  an 
embezzlement. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutors  were 
owners  of  a  vessel,  and  the  prisoner  was  in  their  service  as  the  master.    The  vessel 
carried  culm  from  Swansea  to  Plymouth,  which,  when  weighed  at  Plymouth| 
weighed  215  tons,  and  the  prisoner  received  payment  for  the  freight  aocordingly. 
When  he  was  asked  for  his  account  by  the  owner,  he  delivered  a  statement,  acknow« 
lodging  the  delivery  of  210  tons,  and  the  receipt  of  freight  for  so  much.     Being 
asked  whether  this  was  all  that  he  had  received,  he  answered  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  five  tons  between  the  weighing  at  Swansea  and  at  Plymouth,  and  that 
he  had  retained  the  balance  for  his  own  use,  according  to  a  recognised  custom 
between  owners  and  captains  in  the  course  of  business.    But  there  was  no  evidence 
of  the  alleged  difiference  of  weight,  or  of  the  custom.     Cresswell,  J.,  held  that  this 
did  not  amount  to  embezzlement.     Embezzlement  necessarily  involved  secrecy; 
the  concealment,  for  instance,  by  the  defendant,  of  his  having  appropriated  the 
money.     If  instead  of  his  denying  his  appropriation,  a  defendant  immediately 
owned  it,  alleging  a  right  or  an  excuse  for  retaining  the  sum,  no  matter  how 
frivolous  the  allegation,  and  although  the  fact  itself  on  which  the  allegation  rested 
were  a  mere  falsification ;  as  if,  in  the  present  case,  it  should  turn  out  that  there 
was  no  such  difference  as  that  asserted  by  the  defendant  between  the  tonnage  at 
Swansea  and  Plymouth,  or  that  there  was  no  such  custom  as  that  set  up,  it  would 
not  amount  to  embezzlement.     Beg.  v.  Norman,  Can*.  &  M.  501.^    So  if  a  penon, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  money  for  his  employer,  receive  money,  and  render  a 
true  account  of  all  the  money  he  haa  received,  he  is  not  guilty  of  embezzlement, 
although  he  afterwards  absconds  and  does  not  pay  over  the  money ;  but  if  he  W 
received  the  money  and  rendered  an  account  in  which  it  was  omitted,  that  would 
have  been  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  embezzled  the  amount     Per  Erskine,  J*) 
B.  V.  Creed,  1  C.  &  K.  63.* 

But  where  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  receive  money  due  to  her  master,  and  on 
receiving  it  went  off  to  Ireland,  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
prisoner  having  quitted  her  place,  and  gone  off  to  Ireland,  was  evidence  from 
which  the  jury  might  infer  that  she  intended  to  embezzle  the  money.  The  pri* 
soncr  was  convicted.     Sarah  Williams'  case,  7  C.  &  P.  338.* 

It  was  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  receive  money  for  his  employer,  to  account  to  bifl 
employer  on  the  evening  of  every  day  for  the  money  received  during  the  daj  by 
him  for  his  employer,  and  to  pay  over  the  amount.  He  received  three  sums  for 
his  employer  on  three  different  days,  and  neither  accounted  for  those  sums,  nor  paid 
them  over :  he  never  denied  the  receipt  of  them,  or  rendered  any  written  aeoonnt 
in  which  they  were  omitted.  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  if  the  servant  wilfiiU; 
omitted  to  account  for  these  sums  and  pay  them  over  on  the  respective  days  on 
[  ^451  ]  which  be  received  them,  these  were  embezzlements,  and  ^that  such  wilM 
omissions  to  account  and  pay  over  were  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  receipt  of 
them.    Beg.  v.  Jackson,  1  C.  &  K.  384.' 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  68.        «» Id.  463.        «  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xli.  274.        « Id,  xlviL  68. 
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Before  the  late  statute,  evidence  of  one  act  of  embezzlement  only  could  be  giyen 
Km  one  indictment,  and  thus  the  full  case  upon  which  the  master  had  deter- 
ined  to  prosecute,  was  frequently  prevented  from  being  brought  forward.  See 
Buss,  by  Grea.  168.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  new  statute  enacts, 
at  the  prosecutor  may  include  in  the  indictment  any  number  of  distinct  acts  of 
nbenlement,  not  exceeding  three,  committed  against  himself,  within  the  space  of 
z  months  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  such  acts. 

Where  the  indictment  contains  only  one  count  for  one  act  of  embezzlement,  and 
b  appears  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner  received  money  in  different  sums  on  differ- 
Bt  days,  the  prosecutor  must  elect  one  sum  and  one  day  on  which  to  proceed, 
iniliams'  case,  6  C.  &  P.  626.s 

A  count  containing  three  charges  of  embezzlement,  and  not  alleging  that  the 
kee  sums  were  embezzled  within  six  calendar  months,  is  bad.  Beg.  v.  Purchase, 
I  Russ.  by  Grea.  188 ;  Carr.  &  M.  617> 

BirticularB  of  the  embezzlement.'^  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment 
from  whom  the  money,  &c.  was  received.  BeacalFs  case,  1  C.  &  P.  454  ;^  but 
fte  jadge  before  whom  the  indictment  is  found,  will  order  the  prosecutor  to  furnish 
fte  prisoner  with  a  particular  of  the  charges,  upon  the  prisoner  making  an  affidavit 
Alt  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  charges  and  that  he  has  applied  to  the  prosecutor 
iir  a  particular,  which  has  been  refused.  Bootyman's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  300.J 
Where  three  acts  of  embezzlement  were  stated  in  the  indictment,  the  prisoner 
>Ki?ed  upon  affidavit,  for  an  order  directing  the  prosecutor  to  furnish  a  parti- 
cular of  the  charge.  Notice  of  the  motion  had  been  given.'  Yaughan,  B.,  to 
whom  the  application  was  made,  said,  '<  I  think  you  ought  to  apply  to  the  other 
lide  to  furnish  you  with  a  particular,  and  if  they  refuse  I  will  grant  an  order. 
Fhe  clause  of  the  7  &  8  G«o.  4,  c.  29,  respecting  the  framing  of  indictments  for 
ilDbeKzlement,  causes  great  hardship  to  prisoners.  What  information  does  the 
ddictment  convey  to  such  a  man  as  this  ?  As  a  clerk  in  a  coach-office,  he  must 
mte  received  money  from  many  hundred  persons.  I  should,  therefore,  recom- 
Miid  the  prisoner's  attorney  to  apply  to  the  prosecutor  for  a  particular ;  and  I 
liiiik  that  the  prosecutor  ought  at  least  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  from 
^m  the  sums  of  money  are  alleged  to  have  been  received,  and  if  the  necessary 
iformation  be  refused,  I  will,  on  an  affidavit  of  that  fact,  grant  an  order,  and  put 
r  the  trial''    Hodgson's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  422.1"    See  also  1  Chitty  Rep.  698.^ 


BY  PERSONS  EBiPLOTED  IN  THE  PUBUO  SERVICE. 

By  2  Wm.  4,  o.  4,  s.  1,  (U.  E.)  repealing  so  much  of  the  50  Geo.  3,  o.  59,  as 
aibtes  to  embezzlement  by  persons  to  whom  any  money  or  securities  for  money 
ban  be  issued  for  the  public  service)  it  is  enacted,  that  « if  any  person  employed 
I  tlie  public  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  intrusted  by  virtue  of  such  employment 
itfi  the  receipt,  custody,  ^management,  or  control  of  any  chattel,  money,  [  ^452  ] 
r  valuable  security,  shall  embezzle  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner 
imodolently  apply  or  dispose  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof  to  his  own  use  or 
enefit,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  except  for  the  public  service,  every  such 
Smder  shall  be  deemed  to  have  stolen  the  same,  and  shall  in  England  and  Ireland 

f  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zzt.  568.  >>  Id.  xli.  835.  *  Id.  xi.  448. 
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be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  olfenee,  and  on 
being  thereof  convicted  in  due  form  of  law,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
ooort,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  foorteen  years, 
nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  as  to 
the  court  shall  seem  meet,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

An  indictment  under  this  section  against  a  clerk  in  a  public  oflioe  for  embenle. 
ment  of  moneys  received  by  virtue  of  his  employment  as  such  clerk,  is  good,  with, 
out  alleging  the  embezzlement  to  have  taken  place  whilst  the  prisoner  was  clerk. 
Lovell's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  236. 

By  s.  2,  «  every  tally,  order,  or  other  security  whatsoever,  entitling  or  evidenc- 
ing the  title  of  any  person  or  body  corporate  to  any  share  or  interest  in  any  publie 
stock  or  fund,  whether  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Ireland, 
or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  to  any  share  or  interest  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corpo. 
rate,  company,  or  society,  or  to  any  deposit  in  any  savings-bank;  and  every 
debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill,  note,  warrant,  order,  or  other  security  whatsoever,  for 
money,  or  for  payment  of  money,  whether  of  this  kingdom  or  of  any  foreign  state; 
and  every  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods  or  valuable 
thing,  shall,  throughout  this  act,  be  deemed,  for  every  purpose,  to  be  included 
under  and  denoted  by  the  words  <  valuable  security;'  and  that  if  any  person  so 
employed  and  intrusted  as  aforesaid  shall  embezzle,  or  fraudulently  apply,  or  dis* 
pose  of  any  such  valuable  security  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
stolen  the  same,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  punish- 
able thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  stolen  any  chattel  of  like  valus 
with  the  share,  interest  or  deposit,  to  which  such  security  may  relate,  or  with 
the  money  due  on  such  security,  or  secured  thereby  and  remaining  unsatisfied) 
or  with  the  value  of  the  goods  or  other  valuable  thing  mentioned  in  such  security/' 

By  s.  3,  <<it  shall  be  lawful  to  charge  in  the  indictment  to  be  preferred  against 
any  offender  under  this  act,  and  to  proceed  against  him  for  any  number  of  distinct 
acts  of  embezzlement,  or  of  fraudulent  application  or  disposition,  as  aforesaid,  not 
exceeding  three,  which  may  have  been  committed  by  him  within  the  space  of  six 
calendar  months  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  such  acts ;  and  in  every  such  indict- 
ment, where  the  offence  shall  relate  to  any  money  or  any  valuable  security,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  embezzlement,  or  feiudulent  application  or  di^ 
sition  to  be  of  money,  without  specifying  any  particular  coin  or  valuable  securitT; 
and  such  allegation,  so  for  as  it  regards  the  description  of  the  property,  shall  be 
sustained,  if  the  offender  shall  be  proved  to  have  embezzled  any  amount,  althongli 
the  particular  species  of  coin  or  valuable  security,  of  which  such  amount  vss 
composed,  shall  not  be  proved,  or  if  he  shall  be  proved  to  have  embezzled  any 
piece  of  coin  or  any  valuable  security,  or  any  portion  of  the  value  thereof,  although 
such  piece  of  coin  or  valuable  security  may  have  been  delivered  to  him,  in  order 
[^453  J  that  some  part  of  ''^the  value  thereof  should  be  returned  to  the  party 
delivermg  the  same,  and  although  such  part  shall  have  been  returned  accordingly." 

By  s.  4,  «in  every  such  case  of  embezzlement,  or  fraudulent  application  or 
disposition,  as  aforesaid,  of  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  it  shall  bo 
lawful,  in  the  order  of  committal  by  the  justice  of  the  peace,  before  whom  the 
offender  shall  be  charged,  and  in  the  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  such 
offender,  to  lay  the  proper^  of  any  such  chattel^  money,  or  valuable  security,  as 
aforesaid,  in  the  king's  majesty." 

As  to  embezzlement  by  persons  in  the  post-ofiice^  see  that  title. 
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BT  OVFICnBRS  AND  BEEYANTS  07  THE  BANK  OF  ENOIfAND. 

Bj  15  Geo.  2,  o.  13,  s.  12,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  oflBicer  or  servant  of  the 
said  company,  being  intrusted  with  any  note,  bill,  dividend  warrant,  bond,  deed, 
or  any  security,  money,  or  other  effects  belonging  to  the  said  company,  or  having 
any  bill,  dividend  warrant,  bond,  deed,  or  any  security  or  effects  of  any  other 
person  or  persons,  lodged  or  deposited  with  the  said  company,  or  with  him  as  an 
officer,  or  servant  of  the  said  company,  shall  secrete,  embezzle,  or  run  away  with, 
any  such  note,  bill,  dividend  warrant,  bond,  deed,  security,  money,  or  effects,  or 
any  part  of  them,  every  officer  or  servant  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted 
in  doe  form  of  law,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  [and  shall  suffer  death  as  a 
^lon,  without  benefit  of  clergy.] 

The  punishment  pursuant  to  the  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  56,  ss.  1,  4,  is  altered  to  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  not  less  than  seven  years;  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement. 

Provisions  similar  to  the  above  are  contained  in  the  35  Geo.  3,  c.  66,  s.  6,  and 
87  Groo.  3,  c.  46,  s.  4.  The  24  Geo.  2,  c.  11,  also  contains  a  clause  (s.  3,)  to  the 
same  effect,  with  respect  to  officers  and  servants  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  The 
punishment  for  offences  under  these  statutes  b  now  also  pursuant  to  the  4  and  5 
Vict.  c.  56,  ss.  1,  4. 

The  corresponding  statutes  relating  to  embezzlement  by  officers  and  servants  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  the  21  &  22  Geo.  3,  c.  16,  s.  16,  and,  as  to  the  punish- 
ment,  the  5  Vict.  st.  2,  c.  28,  s.  4. 

Upon  a  prosecution  under  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1st, 
that  the  prisoner  was  an  officer  or  servant  of  the  bank  of  England,  intrusted  with 
a  note,  &c.  belonging  to  the  bank,  or  having  a  bill,  &c.  deposited  with  the  bank, 
or  with  him;  and  2nd,  that  he  embezzled,  or  ran  away  with  the  same. 

Proof  of  being  an  officer^  &c,  intrusted,  <^c.]  It  is  not  sufficient,  in  order  to 
bring  a  party  within  the  statute,  that  he  should  be  an  officer  of  the  bank,  and  aa 
such  have  access  to  the  document  in  question.  It  must  appear  also  that  he  was 
iiUrusled  with  it.  A  bank  clerk,  employed  to  post  into  the  ledger,  and  read  from 
the  cash-book,  bank-notes  in  value  from  100/.  to  1000/.,  and  who,  in  the  course 
of  that  occupation,  had,  with  other  clerks,  access  to  a  file  upon  which  paid  notes 
of  every  description  were  filed,  took  from  the  file  a  paid  bank-note  for  50/.  Being 
indicted  for  this,  under  the  stat.  15  G^o.  2,  *c.  13,  s.  12,  it  was  contended  [  '''454 1 
that  he  was  not  intrusted  with  this  note,  within  the  statute,  the  only  notes  with 
which  he  could  be  said  to  be  intrusted  being  those  between  100/.  and  10002. 
Having  been  found  guilty,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong,  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  cancelled  note,  though  he 
had  a4xess  to  it.     Bakewell's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  35."^ 

Proof  of  the  hiUs,  <fcc.]  Where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  embezzling 
'<  certain  bills,  commonly  called  exchequer-bills,''  and  it  appeared  that  the  bills 
had  been  signed  by  a  person  not  legally  authorized  to  sign  them,  it  was  held  that 
the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted.  Aslett^s  (Jlrst)  case,  2  Leach,  954.  The 
prisoner  was  again  indicted  under  the  same  statute,  for  embezzling  '^certain 
effects"  of  the  bank,  and  being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were  of 

•  1  Eng.  G.  C.  85. 
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opinion  that  these  bills  or  papers  were  effecU  within  the  statute;  finr  thej  wcfe 
issued  under  the  authority  of  government  as  yalid  bilb,  and  the  holder  had  a 
claim  on  the  justice  of  goyemmcnt  for  payment.  Aslett's  (aecoiuf)  case,  Russ.  & 
By.  67;"  2  Leach,  958,  1  N.  R.  1.  In  this  case,  the  judges  likewise  held  that 
the  Stat.  39  Geo.  3^  c.  85^  had  not  repealed  any  part  of  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13. 


BT  BANKERS;  AGENTS;   OR  FACTORS. 


The  offence  of  embezzlement  by  bankers  and  other  persons,  intrusted  with 
money,  was  provided  against  by  the  statute  52  Geo.  3,  c.  63;  but  that  statute  is 
now  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27;  and  its  provisions  are  in  substance 
re-enacted  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (E.)  s.  49,  which  enacts,  «that  if  any  money, 
or  security  for  the  payment  of  money,  shall  be  intrusted  to  any  banker,  merehant, 
broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  with  any  direction  in  writing  to  apply  such 
money,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  proceeds,  or  any  part  of  the  proceeds,  of  such 
security,  for  any  purpose  specified  in  such  direction,  and  he  shall,  in  violation  of 
good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  purpose  so  specified,  in  any  wise  convert  to  his  own 
use  or  benefit,  such  money,  security,  or  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  suffer 
such  other  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  (such  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  s.  4,)  as 
the  court  shall  award; 'and  if  any  chattel  or  valuable  security,  or  any  power  of 
'^  attorney  for  the  sale  of  transfer  of  any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or 
fund,  whether  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any 
foreign  state,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society,  shall  be 
intrusted  to  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  for  safe 
custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  without  any  authority  to  sell,  negotiate, 
transfer,  or  pledge,  and  he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the 
object  or  purpose  for  which  such  chattel,  security,  or  power  of  attorney  shall 
[  ^455  ]  ^have  been  intrusted  to  him,  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any 
manner  convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit  such  chattel  or  security,  or  the  proceeds 
of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  share  or  interest  in  the  stock  or  fund  to 
which  such  power  of  attorney  shall  relate,  or  any  part  thereof,  every  such  offender 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments,  which  the  court  may  award, 
as  hereinbefore  last  mentioned,  (same  stat  s.  46,")  [transportation  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years;  such  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  with 
or  without  solitary  confinement,  s.  4.] 

The  above  section  docs  not  touch  the  case  of  trustees  and  mortgagees,  who 
are  expressly  excluded  from  its  operation  by  the  succeeding  section(50;)  by 
which  it  is  provided  and  enacted,  « that  nothing  hereinbefore  contained  relating 
to  agents  shall  affect  any  trustee,  in  or  under  any  instrument  whatever,  or  any 
mortgagee  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  such 
trustee  or  mortgagee,  in  relation  to  the  property  comprised  in  or  affected  by  any 
such  trust  or  mortgage,  nor  shall  restrain  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney, 

■lEng.  C.  C.  67. 
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or  other  agent,  from  receiving  any  money  which  shall  be  or  become  actnally  due 
ftnd  payable  upon  or  by  virtue  of  any  valuable  security,  according  to  the  tenor 
and  effect  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  he  might  have  done  if  this  act  had  not  been 
pused,  nor  from  selling,  transferring,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  securities  or 
effects  in  his  possession,  upon  which  he  shall  have  any  lien,  claim,  or  demand 
entitling  him  by  law  so  to  do,  unless  such  sale,  transfer,  or  other  disposal  shall 
extend  to  a  greater  number  or  pai't  of  such  securities  or  effects  than  shall  be  requi« 
ate  for  satisfying  such  lien,  claim,  or  demand.'' 

The  51st  section  of  the  same  statute  relates  to  embezzlements  by  Victors,  or 
agents  intrusted  for  the  purpose  of  sale  with  any  goods,  &c.  It  enacts,  ^<  that  if 
any  factor  or  agent  intrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  with  any  goods  or  mer- 
ehandize,  or  intrusted  with  any  bill  of  lading,  warehouse-keeper's  or  wharfinger's 
certificate,  or  warrant  or  order  for  delivery  of  goods  or  merchandize,  shall,  for  his 
own  benefit  and  in  violation  of  good  faith,  deposit  or  pledge  any  such  goods  or 
merchandize,  or  any  of  the  said  documents,  as  a  security  for  any  money  or 
Begotiable  instrument  borrowed  or  received  by  such  factor  or  agent,  at  or  before 
the  time  of  making  such  deposit  or  pledge,  or  intended  to  be  thereafter  borrowed 
or  received,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven 
years,  or  to  suffer  such  other  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as 
the  court  shall  award;  but  no  such  factor  or  agent  shall  be  liable  to  any  prosecu- 
tion for  depositing  or  pledging  any  such  goods  or  merchandize,  or  any  of  the 
«dd  documents,  in  case  the  same  shall  not  be  made  a  security  for  or  subject  to  the 
payment  of  any  greater  sum  of  money  than  the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of 
•nch  deposit  or  pledge,  was  justly  due  and  owing  to  such  factor  or  agent 
from  his  principal,  together  with  the  amount  of  any  bill  or  bills  of  exchange 
^drawn  by  or  on  account  of  such  principal,  and  accepted  by  such  factor  [  ^456  ] 
or  agent." 

The  above  provisions  are  not  to  extend  to  deprive  parties  of  any  remedies 
which  they  possessed  before  their  enactment,  according  to  the  52d  section  of  the 
same  statute,  by  which  it  is  provided  and  enacted,  «that  nothing  in  this  act 
oontained,  nor  any  proceeding,  conviction,  or  judgment  to  be  had  or  taken  there- 
upon, against  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  factor,  attorney,  or  other  agent  as 
aforesaid,  shall  prevent,  lessen,  or  impeach  any  remedy  at  law,  or  in  equity,  which 
any  party  aggrieved  by  any  such  offence  might  or  would  have  had  if  this  act  had  not 
been  passed;  but  nevertheless,  the  conviction  of  any  such  offender  shall  not  be 
received  in  evidence  in  any  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity  against  him ;  and  no 
banker,  merchant,  broker,  factor,  attorney,  or  other  agent  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
Uable  to  be  convicted  by  any  evidence  whatever  as  an  offender  against  this  act, 
in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  him,  if  he  shall  at  any  time,  previously  to  his  being 
indicted  for  such  offence,  have  disclosed  such  act,  on  oath,  in  consequence  of  any 
eompulsory  process  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
which  shall  have  been  bond  fide  instituted  by  any  party  aggrieved,  or  if  he  shall 
have  disclosed  the  same  in  any  examination  or  disposition  before  any  commissioners 
of  bankrupt." 

The  corresponding  statute  law  for  Ireland,  is  to  be  found  in  the  9  Geo.  4;  c. 
55,  ss.  42,  43,  44,  45. 

Upon  a  prosecution  against  a  banker  or  agent  under  these  statutes,  the  prose- 
cntor  must  prove;  1,  the  defendant's  character  of  banker  or  agent;  2,  the  intrust- 
ing him  with  money,  or  security  for  money;  3,  the  directions  in  writing  for  the 
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application  of  the  same;  and  4,  the  conTersion  of  the  same  in  Tiolataon  of  good 
faith,  and  contrary  to  the  purpose  specified. 

The  purpose  specified  is  matter  of  description,  and  must  therefore  be  proyed  as 
laid.  Thus,  an  allegation  that  the  prosecutor  directed  the  defendant  to  inTest  the 
proceeds  of  certain  valuable  securities  in  the  funds,  is  not  proved  by  evidence  of  a 
direction  to  invest  them  in  the  funds,  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  accident 
occurring.     White's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  46.® 

An  indictment  on  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  49,  against  a  broker  for  embezzle* 
ment  of  a  security  for  money,  must  allege  a  written  direction  to  him  as  to  the 
application  of  the  proceeds.     Eeg.  v.  Golde,  2  Moo.  &  B.  425. 


EMBEZZLEMENTS  OF   MINOR  I3fP0RTANC£. 

Statutory  provisions  are  made  in  cases  of  various  embezzlements^  a  few  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  briefly  in  this  place. 

Embezzling  naval  or  military  tstores.'^  By  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  53,  every  person 
who  shall  be  lawfully  convicted  of  stealing  or  embezzling  his  Majesty's  ammu- 
nition, sails,  cordage,  or  naval  or  military  stores,  or  of  procuring,  counselling, 
[  "1^457  ]  aiding  or  abetting  any  such  offender,  shall  be  ^liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.  This  statute  docs 
not  seem  to  extend  to  Ireland.  1  Gabb.  Crim.  Law  of  Ireland,  632.  See  also 
the  9  and  10  Wm.  3,  c.  41,  and  39  and  40  Geo.  3,  o.  89,  extended  to  Ireland  by 
the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  12.  By  the  annual  mutiny  acts,  persons  employed  in  the  care 
of  military  stores  embezzling  the  same,  may  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  trans* 
ported  for  life,  or  for  any  less  term  of  years;  or  fined  or  imprisoned. 

Embezzling  warehoused  goodsJ]  By  the  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  57,  s.  41,  it  ifl 
enacted,  that  if  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  any  embezzlement,  waste,  spoil, 
or  destruction  shall  be  made,  of  or  in  any  goods  or  merchandize^  which  shall  be 
warehoused  in  warehouses  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  by  or  through  any 
wilful  misconduct  of  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  such  officer  or 
officers  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction^  suffer  such 
punishment  as  may  be  inflicted  by  law  in  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Embezzlement  by  pensioners^  d'c,  in  Greenwich  hoffpital.'^  The  embezzlement  by 
any  pensioner  or  nurse  of  Greenwich  hospital,  of  any  clothes,  &c.,  belonging  to 
the  hospital,  is  made  punishable,  by  the  54  Geo.  3,  c.  110,  s.  1,  by  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  the  town;  &c.,  in  which  such  pensioner,  &c.,  shall  be 
apprehended. 

»  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  268. 
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An  escape  by  a  person  in  custody  on  a  criminal  charge  may  be  either  with  or 
without  force,  or  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  officer  or  other  person  who 
has  him  in  his  custody. 

Proof  of  escape  hy  the  party  himself. 1^  All  persons  are  bound  to  submit  them- 
selyes  to  the  judgment  of  law,  and  therefore,  if  any  one,  being  in  custody,  frees 
himself  firom  it  by  any  artifice,  he  is  guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  (1)  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  17,  s.  5.  And  if  by  the  consent  or 
negligence  of  the  gaoler,  the  prison  doors  are  opened,  and  the  prisoner  escapes, 
without  making  use  of  any  force  or  violence,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Id. 
c.  18,  fl.  9  j  1  Hale,  P.  C.  611 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  416. 

Proof  of  escape — party  hhnself— proof  of  the  criminal  custody — venue, '\  It 
must  be  proved  that  the  party  was  in  custody  upon  a  criminal  charge,  otherwiso 
the  escape  is  not  a  criminal  offence.  But  as  to  this  see  Keg.  v.  Allan,  Carr,  & 
M.  295,*  post,  title.  Rescue.  Before  the  passing  of  the  4  (Jeo.  4,  c.  64,  (E.)  it 
was  decided  that  a  certificate  of  the  prisoner  having  been  convicted,  granted  by 
the  officer  of  the  court,  was  not  evidence.     R.  v.  Smith,  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  417. 

But  now,  by  the  44th  section  of  the  above  statute,  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  any 
offender  escaping,  breaking  prison,  or  being  rescued  therefrom,  may  be  tri^ 
either  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  that  where  he  or 
she  shall  be  apprehended  and  retaken ;  and  in  case  of  any  prosecution  for  any 
such  escape,  attempt  to  escape,  breach  of  prison,  or  rescue,  either  against  the 
offender  escaping  or  attempting  to  escape,  or  having  broken  prison,  or  having 
been  rescued,  or  against  any  other  person  or  persons  concerned  therein,  or  ^ding, 
abetting,  or  assisting  the  same,  a  certificate  given  *by  the  clerk  of  assize,  [  *459  ] 
or  other  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  such  offender  shall  have  been  convicted,  shall^ 
together  with  due  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  person,  be  sufficient  evidence  to  the 
court  and  jury  of  the  nature  and  fact  of  the  conviction,  and  of  the  species  an4 
period  of  confinement  to  which  such  person  was  sentenced.'' 

A  certificate  under  this  statute  should  set  forth  the  effect  and  substance  of  the 
conviction,  and  not  merely  state  it  to  have  been  for  felony.  Watson's  case,  R.  & 
B.  468.* 


(1)  People  Y.  Tompkins,  9  Johns.  70.    People  v.  Washbum,  10  Johns.  160.    People  T. 
Boee,  12  Johns.  889.     State  y.  Doud,  7  Conn.  884. 
*  Kng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zli.  164. 


»  1  Eng.  0.  C.  468. 
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Prfjof  of  t^ape  mff^rtd  hy  an  officer  J]  In  order  to  render  a  person  soffering  an 
escape  liable,  as  an  officer,  it  must  appear  that  he  was  a  known  officer  of  the 
law.  Thus  where  the  constable  of  the  Tower  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  house 
of  a  warder  of  the  Tower,  the  latter  was  held  not  to  be  such  an  officer  as  the  law 
took  notice  of,  and  that  he  could  not  therefore  be  guilty  of  a  negligent  escape.  1 
Chetw.  Bum,  Escape,  930.  But  whoever  de  facto  occupies  the  office  of  gaoler, 
is  liable  to  answer  for  such  an  escape,  and  it  is  no  way  material  whether  his  title 
to  such  an  office  be  legal  or  not.     Ilawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  19,  s.  28. 

It  is  said  by  Hawkins  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the  sheriff  is  as  much  liable 
to  answer  for  an  escape  suffered  by  his  bailiff,  as  if  he  had  actually  suffered  it 
himself;  and  that  either  the  sheriff  or  the  bailiff  may  be  charged  for  that  escape. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  19,  s.  28 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  597 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  421.  But 
this  is  opposed  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Holt,  who  says,  that  the  sheriff  is  not 
answerable  criminally  for  the  acts  of  his  bailiff.  Fell's  case^  1  Salk.  272 ;  1  Lord 
Baym.  424. 

Proff  of  escape  suffered  hy  an  officer — -proof  of  arrest.'^  In  case  of  a  prosecution 
against  an  officer,  either  for  a  voluntary  or  negligent  escape  of  a  prisoner  in 
custody  for  a  criminal  offence,  it  must  appear  that  there  was  an  actual  arrest  of 
the  offender.  Therefore,  where  an  officer  having  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  man,  sees 
him  in  a  house  and  challenges  him  to  be  his  prisoner,  but  never  actually  has  hiia 
in  his  custody,  and  the  party  gets  free,  the  officer  cannot  be  charged  with  the 
escape.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  1.     See  Simpson  v.  Hill,  1  £sp.  431. 

Proof  of  arrest — must  be  Justifiable  J]  The  arrest  must  be  justifiable  in  ordc* 
to  render  the  escape  criminal ;  and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  good  rule,  that  whenev^i 
an  imprisonment  is  so  far  irregular  as  that  it  is  no  offence  in  the  prisoner  to  brea'fl 
from  it  by  force,  it  will  be  no  offence  in  the  officer  to  suffer  him  to  escape.  ^ 
Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  29,  s.  2.  A  lawful  imprisonment  must  also  be  continuing  at  tl^v 
time  of  the  escape ;  and  therefore,  if  an  officer  suffers  a  criminal  who  was  aoquittec:^ 
and  detained  for  his  fees,  to  escape,  it  is  not  punishable.  Id.  s.  3,  4.  Yet,  ^ 
a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  certain  tim^^ 
and  cdso  till  he  pays  his  fees^  and  he  escape  after  such  time  is  elapsed,  withoi.^ 
paying  them,  perhaps  such  escape  may  be  criminal,  because  it  was  part  of 
punishment  that  the  imprisonment  should  continue  till  the  fees  were  paid.  B^ 
it  seems  that  this  is  to  be  intended  where  the  fees  are  due  to  others  as  well  as 
the  gaoler.  Id.  s.  4. 

[  *460  ]  ^  Proof  of  voluntary  c«ccrpc.]  It  is  not  every  act  of  releasing  a  prisoner 
that  will  render  an  officer  subject  to  the  penalties  of  voluntarily  permitting  an 
escape.  The  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  act  must  be  done  foaXo  animo, 
with  an  intent  to  defeat  the  progress  of  justice.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Hawkins,  that 
it  seems  agreed  that  a  person  who  has  power  to  bail  is  guilty  only  of  a  negligent 
escape,  by  bailing  one  who  is  not  bailable;  neither,  he  adds,  is  there  any  authority 
to  support  the  opinion  that  the  bailing  of  one  who  is  not  bailable,  by  a  person  who 
has  no  power  to  bail,  must  necessarily  be  esteemed  a  voluntary  escape.  And  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  officer  has  knowingly  given  his  prisoner  more  liberty  than 
he  ought,  as  to  go  out  of  prison  on  promise  to  return ;  and  yet  this  seems  to  have 
been  adjudged  to  be  only  a  negligent  escape.  The  judgment  to  be  made,  adda 
Hawkins,  of  all  offences  of  this  kind  must  depend  on  the  circomstancee  of  the 
case;  as  the  hcinousness  of  the  crime  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged,  the 
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otoiiety  of  his  guilt,  the  improbability  of  his  returning,  and  the  intention  and 
lotives  of  the  officer.     Hawk.  P,  C.  b.  2,  c.  19,  s.  10 ;  1  Euss.  by  Grea.  419. 

Proof  of  voluntary  escape — retaking.']^  It  is  laid  down  in  some  books,  that  after 
k  voluntary  escape,  the  officer  cannot  retake  the  prisoner,  by  force  of  his  former 
rarrant,  for  it  was  by  the  officer's  consent.  But  if  the  prisoner  return,  and  put 
iimself  again  under  the  custody  of  the  officer,  the  latter  may  lawfully  detain  him, 
md  bring  him  before  a  justice  in  pursuance  of  the  warrant.  1  Bum.  930,  title, 
Bscape,  citing  Dalt.  c.  169;  2  Ilawk.  c.  13,  s.  9;  1  Euss.  by  Grea.  421.  But 
Bawkins  observes,  that  the  purport  of  the  authorities  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
ihifi,  that  a  gaoler  who  has  been  fined  for  such  an  escape  shall  not  avoid  the  judg- 
ment by  retaking  the  prisoner ;  and  he  adds,  '<  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  collected 
Brom  hence  that  he  cannot  justify  the  retaking  him."  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  19,  s.  12. 

Proof  of  negligent  escape. 1^  A  negligent  escape  is  where  the  party  arrested  or 
imprisoned  escapes  against  the  will  of  him  that  arrested  or  imprisoned  him,  and  is 
not  freshly  pursued  and  taken  before  he  is  lost  sight  of.  Dalt.  c.  159 ;  1  Chetw. 
Bom.  930,  Escape.  Thus,  if  a  thief  suddenly,  and  without  the  assent  of  the  con- 
stable, hang  or  drown  himself,  this  is  a  negligent  escape.  Id.  It  is  said  by  Lord 
Hale,  that  if  a  prisoner  for  felony  breaks  the  gaol,  this  seems  to  be  a  negligent 
escape,  because  there  wanted  cither  that  due  strength  in  the  gaol  that  should  have 
secured  him,  or  that  due  vigilance  in  the  gaoler  or  his  officers  that  should  have 
prevented  it.  1  Hale,  600.  But  upon  this  passage  it  has  been  remarked,  that  it 
may  be  submitted  that  it  would  be  competent  to  a  person  charged  with  a  negligent 
escape,  under  such  circumstances,  to  show  that  all  due  vigilance  was  used,  and  that 
the  gaol  was  so  constructed  as  to  have  been  considered  by  persons  of  competent 
judgment  a  place  of  perfect  security.     1  Buss,  by  Grea.  420. 

Proof  of  negligent  escape — retaJcing.'j  Where  a  prisoner  escapes  through  the 
negligence  of  the  gaoler,  but  the  latter  makes  such  fresh  pursuit  as  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him  until  he  is  retaken,  this  is  said  not  to  be  an  escape  in  law ;  but  if  he  loses 
sight  of  him,  and  afterwards  retakes  him,  the  gaoler  is  liable  to  be  punished  crimi- 
nally. It  is  *scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  sheriflf  or  gaoler,  though  [  *461  ] 
be  had  no  other  means  of  retaking  his  prisoner,  would  not  be  justified  in  killing 
him  in  such  a  pursuit.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  19,  s.  12,  13 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  602. 

Proof  of  escape  from  the  custody  of  a  private  person.'^  The  evidence  upon  an 
indictment  against  a  private  person,  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  from  his  custody, 
will  in  general  be  the  same  as  on  an  indictment  against  an  officer.  A  private 
person  may  be  guilty  either  of  a  voluntary  or  of  a  negligent  escape,  where  he  has 
another  lawfully  in  his  custody.  Even  where  he  arrests  merely  on  a  suspicion  of 
felony  (in  which  case  the  arrest  is  only  justifiable  if  a  felony  be  proved,)  yet  he  is 
punishable  if  he  suffi^r  the  prisoner  to  escape.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  20,  s.  2.  And 
i^  in  such  case,  he  deliver  over  the  prisoner  to  another  private  person,  who  permits 
the  escape,  both,  it  is  said,  are  answerable.  Id.  But  if  he  deliver  over  his  prisoner 
to  the  proper  officer,  as  the  sheriff  or  his  bailiff,  or  a  constable,  from  whose  custody 
there  is  an  escape,  he  is  not  liable.    Id.  s.  3 ;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  425. 

Punishment.']  A  negligent  escape  in  an  officer  is  punishable  now  by  i  fine 
imposed  on  the  party  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  2  Hawk  c.  19^  b.  81; 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  600. 
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A  voluntary  escape  in  an  officer  amounts  to  the  same  kind  of  offence,  and  i^ 
punishable  in  the  same  degree,  as  the  offence  of  which  the  prisoner  is  goilty,  an;^ 
for  which  ho  is  in  custody,  whether  treason,  felony,  or  trespass.  But  the  officii 
cannot  be  thus  punished  until  after  the  original  delinquent  has  been  found  guilty^: 
or  convicted ;  he  may,  however,  before  the  conviction  of  the  principal  party,  b^ 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  a  misdemeanor.  2  Hawk.  c.  19^  s.  26 ;  1  Hale,  588,  9  j 
4  Comm.  130. 

Where  a  private  person  is  guilty  of  a  negligent  escape,  the  punishment  is  fine  otf 
imprisonment,  or  both.     2  Hawk.  c.  20,  s.  6. 

As  to  escapes  from  Parkhurst  prison,  see  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  82,  a.  63 ;  front 
Pentonville  prison,  the  5  Vict.  sess.  2,  c.  29,  ss.  24,  25 ;  from  Millbank  prisol^ 
6  &  7  Vict.  c.  26,  ss.  22,  23.  For  aiding  escapes,  see  post.  Prison  Breach  and 
Rescue, 


[  *462  ]  *FALSE  PERSONATION. 


Offence  at  commoa  law  .  .  .  .  .  .  ^     AfA 

Offence  by  statute  .........      462 

Personating  bail,  acknowledging  reooyery,  &c.  •  .  •  .  .462 

False  personation  of  soldiers  and  seamen  .  .  .  .  .  .468 


Offence  at  common  law.']  The  offence  of  falsely  personating  another  for  the 
purpose  of  fraud,  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and  punishable  as  such. 
2  East,  P.  C.  1010  ]  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  539.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind,  however, 
it  is  usual,  where  more  than  one  are  concerned  in  the  ofience,  to  proceed  as  for  a 
conspiracy )  and  very  few  cases  are  to  be  found  of  prosecutions  at  common  law  fo' 
false  personation.  In  one  case,  where  the  indictment  merely  charged  that  the 
prisoner  personated  one  A.  B.,  clerk  to  H.  H.,  justice  of  the  peace,  with  intent  to 
extort  money  from  several  persons,  in  order  to  procure  their  discharge  &t>m  cerUuA 
misdemeanors,  for  which  they  stood  committed,  the  court  refused  to  quash  the 
indictment  on  motion,  but  put  the  defendant  to  demur.  Dupee's  case,  2  £a^ 
P.  C.  1010.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  East,  that  it  might  probably  have  occurred  to 
the  court  that  this  was  something  more  than  a  bare  endeavour  to  commit  a  fraud 
by  means  of  falsely  personating  another,  for  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  pollute  publio 
justice.     Ibid. 

Offence  hy  statute,]  In  a  variety  of  statutes  against  forgery,  provisions  are  like- 
wise contained  against  false  personation,  which  in  general  is  made  felony.  Thus 
personating  the  owner  of  stock,  &c.,  is  made  felony  by  the  1  Wm.  i,  o»  66,  8. 7. 
Vide  post,  title  Forgery. 

Permmating  hatl — achnowledging  recovery,  c&c]  By  the  1  Wm.  4,  e.  66,  B.  11, 
<^if  any  person  shall,  before  any  court,  judge,  or  other  person  lawfully  authoriied 
to  t£jc0  any  recognizance  or  bail,  acknowledge  any  recognizance  or  bsdl  in  the  name 
of  ftnj  other  person  not  privy  or  consenting  to  the  same,  whether  such  lecogniiaiice 
or  bail  in  either  case  be  or  be  not  filed ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  in  the  name  of  any 
other  pmon  not'^privy  or  consenting  to  the  same,  acknowledge  any  fine,  recoveiyi 
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[now  both  abolished]  cognovit  nctionemy  or  judgment,  or  any  deed  to  be  inrolled, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  conTicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or 
ibr  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  four  years  nor  less  than  two  years.  (1) 

The  Irish  statute  similar  to  this,  is  the  7  Wm.  4,  c.  18,  the  ''^punishment  [*468  ] 
therein  enacted  being  modified  by  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4^  c.  123^  and  the  1  Viet, 
e.  84,  s.  2. 

Falte  personation  of  soldiers  and  seamen,!^  The  false  personation  of  soldiers  and 
Mamen  was  made  felony  by  several  statutes,  the  provisions  of  which  are  now 
l^enaetcd  in  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  107.  By  the  fifth  section  of  which  statute,  reciting 
tbt,  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  crime  of  personating  and  falsely  assuming 
the  name  and  character  of  any  person  entitled  to  prize  money  or  pension,  for  the 
purpose  of  fraudulently  receiving  the  same,  shall  no  longer  be  punished  with  death, 
it  is  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  that  act,  <<  whosoever  shall  wiUingly 
and  knowingly  personate  or  falsely  assume  the  name,  or  character  of  any  officer, 
•oldier,  seaman,  marine  or  other  person  entitled,  or  supposed  to  be  entitled  to 
any  wages,  pay,  pension,  prize  money,  or  other  allowance  of  money  for  service 
cbne  in  his  Majesty's  army  or  navy,  or  shall  personato  or  falsely  assume  the  name 
er  character  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  wife,  relation,  or  creditor  of  any  such 
oScer  or  soldier,  seaman,  marine,  or  other  person,  in  order  fraudulently  to  receive 
•ny  wages,  pay,  pension,  prize  money,  or  other  allowances  of  money  due,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  due,  for  or  on  account  of  the  services  of  any  such  officer  or  soldier, 
Seaman  or  marine,  or  other  person,  every  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted, 
bUII  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  life, 
^  for  any  term  of  years  not  less  than  seven,  or  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  imprisoned 
^  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term 
•^ot  exceeding  seven  years.'*  (See  also  the  10  Gteo.  4,  c.  26,  (U.  K.)  the  11  Gteo. 
f  %nd  1  Wm.  4,  c.  20,  s.  84,  (U.  K.)  and  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  53,  s.  49.) 

The  statute  5  Oeo.  4,  c.  107,  as  well  as  the  former  statutes,  makes  use  of  the 
^Oids  <'  some  officer,  &c.,  entitled,  or  supposed  to  be  entitled,''  &c.  Upon  a  prose- 
Ution,  therefore,  for  such  false  personation,  there  must  be  some  evidence  to  show 
hat  there  was  some  person  of  the  name  and  character  assumed,  who  was  either 
Utitled,  or  might  primd /aciey  at  least,  be  supposed  to  be  entitled,  to  the  wages 
ttempted  to  be  acquired.  Brown's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1007.  Where  the  prisoner 
ras  indicted  for  personating  and  falsely  assuming  the  character  of  Peter  M<Cann, 
\  seamen  on  board  the  Tremendousy  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  there  had 
)een  a  seaman  of  the  name  of  M^Cam  on  board  the  vessel,  but  no  one  of  the  name 
xf  M'Cann ;  the  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong. 
Fhey  were  of  opinion  that  <<  personating"  must  apply  to  some  person  who  had 
belonged  to  the  ship,  and  that  the  indictment  must  charge  the  personadng  of  some 
inch  person.     Tannet's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  351.* 

It  has  been  held  that  the  offence  is  the  same,  though  the  seaman  personated 
iras  dead  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed.  Martin's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  324  ;^ 
Oramp's  case,  Id.  327.^ 

Under  the  57  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  it  has  been  held,  that  all  persons  present  aiding 
md  abetting  a  person  in  personating  a  seaman,  are  principals  in  the  offence. 
Pott's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  353." 

(1)  See  Renoard  v.  Noble,  2  Johns.  Cas.  298. 
•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  851.  k  Id.  824.  «  Id.  827.  *  Id.  868. 
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♦FALSE  PRETENXES. 


Statutory  proTision        ...... 

What  shall  amount  to  a  false  pretence 

Not  necessary  that  words  should  be  used 
Goods  obtained  upon  an  instrument  Toid  in  law 

Proof  of  the  false  pretences        ..... 

Proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  pretence        .... 

Proof  of  the  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  .  .  • 

Proof  of  the  obtaining  some  chattel,  money,  or  Taluable  security 

Proof  of  the  ownership  of  the  property 

Proof  of  all  being  principals       ..... 

Cheating  at  play  punishable  as  a  false  pretence 

Defendant  not  to  be  acquitted,  where  the  offence  appears  to  be  larceny 

Bestitution  of  the  property  obtained     ..... 


Stafnior^  provision.']  By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  53,  reciting,  tin 
failure  of  justice  frequently  arises  from  the  subtle  distinction  between  larcenj  i 
fraud,  for  remedy  thereof  it  is  enacted,  "  tliat  if  any  person  shall,  by  any  fi 
pretence,  obtain  from  any  other  person  any  chattel,  money,  or  Taluable  secnri 
with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  any  person  of  the  same,  every  such  offender  i 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  i 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  sei 
years,  or  to  suffer  such  other  punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisoment,  or  by  both, 
the  court  shall  award.  Provided  always,  that  if,  upon  the  trial  of  any  pen 
indicted  for  such  misdemeanor,  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  obtained  the  propeiif 
question  in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount  in  law  to  larceny,  he  shall  no^ 
reason  thereof,  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  such  misdemeanor,  and  no  such  indi 
ment  shall  be  removable  by  certiorari;  and  no  person  tried  for  such  misdemetf 
shall  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  larceny  upon  the  same  facts.'' 

The  forty-sixth  section  of  the  Irish  statute^  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55^  is  the  sane 
the  above  enactment. 

As  many  of  the  cases  hereafter  cited,  were  determined  upon  the  repealed  stab 
80  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  the  words  of  that  act,  which,  if 
reciting  that  evil-disposed  persons  had,  by  various  subtle  stratagems,  &c.,  faa/i 
lently  obtained  various  sums  of  money,  goods,  &c.,  to  the  great  injury  of  iod' 
trious  families,  and  to  the  manifest  injury  of  trade  and  credit,  enacted,  that, 
persons  who  knowingly  and  designedly,  by  false  pretence  or  pretences,  flhon 
obtain  from  any  person  or  persons  money,  goods,  wares,  or  merchanfii 
[  *465  ]  *with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  any  person  or  persons  of  the  atf 
should  be  deemed  offenders  against  law  and  the  public  peace,  and  shonU 
punished,  &c.(l) 

The  ingredients  of  the  offence  are,  the  obtaining  money,  &c.,  by  false  pretflfM 
and  with  an  intent  to  defraud.     Barely  asking  another  for  a  sum  of  money  is 
sufficient,  and  the  intent  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime.     If  the  intent 
made  out,  and  the  false  pretence  used  to  effect  it,  it  brings  the  case  within 
statute.     Per  Buller,  J.,  Young's  case,  3  T.  R.  98. 

In  Joseph  Ady's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  140/  where,  for  the  defence,  an  endeai 


(1)  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  178.  448. 
*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zxxii.  460. 
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VM  made  to  show  that  the  prosecutor  and  his  friend  went  to  the  defendant,  well 
bowing  who  he  was,  for  the  purpose  of  making  evidence  to  support  a  case  against 
Urn;  Patteson,  J.,  is  reported  to  have  said,  <<if  the  defendant  did  obtain  the 
Bonej  by  false  pretences,  and  knew  them  to  be  false  at  the  time,  it  does  not  signify 
vkether  they  intended  to  entrap  him  or  not."  It  did  not  appear  in  the  above  case, 
ibtthe  prosecutor  had  'gone  with  any  such  intention;  and  he  swore  that  he  was 
induced  to  part  with  his  money  through  the  representations  of  the  defendant, 
vUch  he  stated  he  believed.  As  in  order  to  support  the  charge  it  must  be  shown, 
kkat  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  property  by  reason  of  some  false  pretence  used 
bj  the  prisoner,  there  seems  a  difficulty  in  saying,  where  a  person  does  not  believe 
tke  pretence  alleged,  but  parts  with  his  property  in  order  to  establish  a  case  against 
k  defendant,  that  the  offence  is  committed. 

Where  goods  are  obtained  under  a  false  representation,  but  that  representation 
f  in  writing,  and  amounts  to  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within 
h»  gtat.  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10,  it  is  a  forgery,  and  the  offender  must  be  indicted 
br  it  as  such,  and  cannot  be  convicted  of  obtaining  the  goods  under  false  pre- 
eooes.  Thus  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences, 
fc  tppcared  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  them  under  the  following  forged 
idcr: — 

«  Mr.  B. — Please  to  let  the  bearer  have,  for  J.  R.,  four  yards  of  Irish  linen. 

J.  A. 

Taunton,  J.,  directed  the  prisoner  to  be  acquitted,  saying  that  the  offence  was  a 
shmy,  and  not  a  misdemeanor.  Evans's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  553.^  Sed  qussre  as  to 
bis  being  a  forgery.     See  Anderson's  case,  post,  p.  472,  and  post,  tit.  Forgery, 

Ihe  cases  illustrating  the  distinction  between  false  pretences  and  larceny,  will  be 
3Uid  under  the  latter  head. 

What  shall  amount  to  a  false  pretence,"]  <<The  term  <  false  pretences,'  says  Mr. 
Sist  (2  P.  C.  828,)  is  of  great  latitude,  and  was  used,  as  Ashurst,  J.,  remarked, 
li  Young's  case,  (supra,)  to  protect  the  weaker  part  of  mankind,  because  all  were 
lot  equally  prudent ;  it  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to  restrain  the  interpretation  of 
t  to  such  false  pretences  only,  against  which  ordinary  prudence  cannot  be  supposed 
nficient  to  guard.(l)  But  still  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  statute  extends 
)  every  false  pretence,  either  absurd  or  irrational  on  the  face  of  it,  or  such  as  the 
ttty  has,  at  the  very  time,  the  means  of  detecting  at  hand  ]  or  whether  the  words, 
Udi  are  general,  shall  be  considered  co-extensively  with  the  cheat  actually  effected 

^T^M_M_    _  11  ■  I  -  -  -     -^ 

(1)  A  representation,  though  false,  is  not  within  the  statute  against  obtaining  property, 
^  by  false  pretences,  unless  calculated  to  mislead  persons  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
ition.     The  People  ▼.  Williams,  4  Hill,  9. 

An  indictment  lies  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  where  a  party  represents  himself 
be  the  owner  of  property,  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  thus  fraudulently  induces  the 
'Ber  to  sell  the  goods  to  him  on  credit.    The  People  ▼.  Kendall,  25  Wend.  889. 
Where  it  was  proved  that  the  owner  of  a  horse  represented  to  another,  that  his  horse, 
lieh  he  oflfered  in  exchange  for  the  property  of  the  other,  wns  called  the  Charley,  when  he 
•w  that  it  was  not  the  horse  called  by  that  name,  and  that  by  such  false  representation  he 
lained  the  property  of  the  other  person  in  exchange  ;  it  was  held,  that  the  indictment  was 
Itelned,  although  the  horse  said  to  be  the  Charley  was  equal  in  Talue  to  the  property  re- 
ivtd  in  exchange,  and  as  good  a  horse  as  the  Charley,    State  v.  Mills,  17  Maine,  211. 
It  It  a  well  settled  and  rational  rule  that  the  false  pretences,  in  order  to  sustain  an  indict- 
mi,  must  be  such  that,  if  true,  they  would  naturally,  and  according  to  the  usual  operation 
■Mtivea  upon  the  minds  of  persons  of  ordinary  prudence,  produce  the  alleg?d  results ;  or 
other  words,  that  the  act  done  by  the  person  defrauded,  must  bo  such  as  the  apparent 
Igcncy  of  the  case  would  directly  induce  an  honest  an  ordinarily  prudent  person  to  do,  if 
•  pretences  were  true.     People  t.  Stetson,  4  Barbour,  151. 

^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxiv.  458. 
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«  ■» 

by  the  &Lse  pretences  used.     These  may,  perhaps^  be  matters  proper  for  tha 
[  *466  ]  *coiisideration  of  the  jury,  with  the  adTice  of  the  court"  In  the  following 
case,  however,  the  judges  appear  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  want  of  commoB 
prudence  and  caution,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  was  an  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment.    The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  obtaining  meat  from  the  prosecutor,  who  was 
a  butcher,  under  pretence  that  he  would  pay  for  the  same  on  delivery,  and  would 
send  the  money  back  by  the  servant  of  the  prosecutor.     The  jury  found  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  and  that,  at  the  tine  the  prisoner  applied  for  the  meat,  and  promised  to 
send  the  money  back,  he  did  not  intend  to  return  the  money,  but  by  that  means  to 
obtain  the  meat  and  cheat  the  prosecutor.     On  a  case  reserved  for  die  opinion  of 
judges,  they  held  the  conviction  wrong,  and  it  was  not  a  pretence  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute.     It  was  merely  a  promise  for  future  conduct,  and  common 
prudence  and  caution  would  have  prevented  any  injury  arising  from  the  breach  of 
it.     GoodhalFs  case,'  Russ.  &  Ry.  461.*    So  where  an  indictment  charged  the 
prisoner  with  &lsely  pretending  to  the  prosecutor,  whose  mare  and  gelding  had 
strayed,  that  he,  prisoner,  would  tell  him  where  they  were,  if  he  would  give  him  a 
sovereign  down,  and  that  the  prosecutor  gave  the  sovereign,  but  the  prisoner  refused 
to  tell.     The  judges  held  that  the  indictment  should  have  stated  (which  was  {nxived 
in  evidence)  that  the  prisoner  pretended  he  knew  where  the  horses  were;  and  that 
the  conviction  upon  it  was  wrong.     Douglas's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  464.'    See  also 
R.  V.  Henderson,  Carr.  &  M.  328  ;•  R.  v.  Tully,  9  C.  &  P.  227 ;'  Reg  v.  Grubv, 
1  Cox,  C.  C.  249. 

The  pretence  must  be  of  some  existing  fact,  made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  prosecutor  to  part  with  his  property.  Therefore  a  pretence  that  a  party  would 
do  an  act,  he  did  not  mean  to  do,  as  a  pretence  to  pay  for  goods  on  delivery,  is  not 
a  false  pretence  within  the  act,  but  merely,  as  held  above,  a  promise  for  future 
conduct.  GoodhalFs  case,  supra.  So  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  &gm  H. 
G.  H.  under  the  fEdse  pretence  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  marry  H.  G.  H.  and 
wanted  the  money  to  pay  for  a  wedding  suit  he  had  purchased,  is  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  conviction.  Reg.  v.  Johnston^  2  Moo.  C.  C.  254;  see  R.  y.  Copeland, 
post,  p.  474. 

But  it  is  no  objection  that  the  false  pretences  are  of  some  &ct  relating  to  a 
future  event.  Thus,  where  the  four  prisoners  came  to  the  prosecutor,  representing 
that  they  had  betted  that  a  person  named  Lewis  should  walk  a  certain  distance  ^ 
within  a  certain  time,  and  that  they  should  probably  gain,  and  thus  obtained 
money  from  the  prosecutor  towards  the  bet,  it  was  objected  that,  although  the 
representation  of  a  thing  past  or  present,  against  which  caution  cannot  guard,  may 
be  within  the  statute  (30  Geo.  3,  c.  24,)  yet,  if  it  be  the  representation  of  some 
future  transaction,  respecting  which  inquiries  may  be  made,  it  is  not  an  indictable 
offence,  but  the  subject  only  of  a  civil  remedy.  The  court  of  king's  bench,  how- 
ever, were  of  opinion,  that  &lse  pretences  referring  to  future  transactions,  were 
equally  withm  the  statute.  Young's  case,  3  T.  R.  98 ,  see  Reg.  v.  Christey,  1 
Cox,  C.  C.  239. 

Where  a  person,  with  intent  to  defiraud,  gives  a  cheque  upon  a  banker  with 
whom  he  keeps  no  account,  this  is  a  fahe  pretence  within  the  statute.  The 
prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  prosecutor,  gave  him,  in  payment  for 
goods,  a  cheque  upon  a  banker  with  whom  he  kept  no  cash  and  had  no  account 
He  was  indicted  upon  the  statute  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  and  Lara's  case,  (ante,  p.  881,) 
[  *467  ]  was  cited.  *Per  Bailey,  J.,  « This  point  has  been  recently  before  the 
judges,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  indictable  offence,  fraudulently  to 

« 1  Eng.  C.  C.  461.        *  2  Id.  464.        •  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xU.  188.        '  Id.  xxxviiL  92. 
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hi  goods  by  giving  in  payment  a  cheque  upon  a  banker  with  whom  the  party 
a  no  cash,  and  whicli  he  knows  will  not  be  paid."  Jackson's  case,  3  Campb. 
;  Henry  Jackson's  case,  York  Sum.  Ass.  1830,  coram  Bay  ley,  J.,  Matthews' 9 
.  C.  L.  167. 

d  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  falsely  pretending  that  a  post-dat^ 
pe,  drawn  by  himself,  was  a  good  and  genuine  order  for  25 A,  and  of  the 
te  of  25/.,  whereby  he  obtained  a  watch  and  chain ;  and  the  jury  found,  that 
ire  the  completion  of  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  watch  by  the  prosecutor  to 
prisoner,  he  represented  to  the  prosecutor  that  he  had  an  account  with  the 
ikers  on  whom  the  cheque  was  drawn,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  draw  the 
que,  though  he  postponed  the  date  for  his  own  convenience,  all  which  was 
le;  and  that  he  represented  that  the  cheque  would  be  paid  on  or  after  the  day 
ihe  date,  but  that  he  had  no  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  it  would  be  paid, 
that  he  could  provide  funds  to  pay  it ;  the  judges  held  that  he  was  properly 
iTicted.  Parker's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  825;*  S.  C.  2  Moo.  C.  C.  1.  See  2  Russ. 
Qrea.  300,(w.) 

in  indictment  on  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53,  stated  that  the  prisoner  con- 
ing, &c.,  to  cheat  A.  B.,  falsely  pretended  to  A.  B.  that  he  was  a  captain  in 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  that  a  certain  promissory  note  which  he 
D  delivered  to  A.  B.,  was  a  valuable  security  for  21/.;  by  means  of  which  false 
tences  he  fraudulently  obtained  from  A.  B.  8/.  15«.,  whereas  the  prisoner  was 
a  captain,  &c.,  and  the  note  was  not  a  valuable  security,  &c.  It  was  held,  as 
id  not  appear  but  that  the  note  was  the  prisoner's  own  note,  or  that  he  knew  it 
)e  worthless,  there  was  no  sufficient  false  pretence  in  that  respect,  and  as  the 
I  pretences  were  to  be  taken  together,  tliat  the  indictment  was  bad,  and  the 
gment  given  upon  it  was  reversed  in  error.  Wickham  v.  The  Queen,  2  P.  &  D. 
1;  10  A.  &E.  34.*^ 

itk  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  charged  that  the  defendant 
iwfully  did  falsely  pretend  to  C.  S.  that  a  certain  paper  writing,  which  he 
Inced  to  C.  S.,  was  a  good  five  pounds  Ledbury  bank  note,  by  means  whereof 
mlawfully  obtained  money  from  C.  S.  with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  of 
same ;  whereas,  in  truth,  and  in  fact,  the  paper  writing  was  not  a  good  five 
nds  note  of  the  Ledbury  bank.  It  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  as  it 
not  charge  that  the  defendant  knew  that  it  was  not  a  good  five  pounds  note  of 
Ledbury  bank,  and  that  this  was  not  aided  by  the  allegation  of  the  intent  to 
iod.     II.  V.  PhiUpotts,  1  C.  &  K.  112.1 

he  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  felony.  It  appeared  that  she  went  to  a  trades- 
^8  house,  and  said  that  she  came  from  Mrs.  Cook,  a  neighbour,  who  would 
niich  obliged  if  he  would  let  her  have  half-a-guinea*s  worth  of  silver,  and 
she  would  send  the  half-guinea  presently.  The  prisoner  obtained  the  silver, 
never  returned,  and  this  was  held  no  felony.  It  was  said  to  be,  in  truth, 
lUi  of  the  silver  upon  the  faith  that  the  amount  would  be  repaid  at  another 
u  It  might  be  money  obtained  under  a  false  pretence.  The  same  determina- 
lias  been  made  in  similar  cases  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Coleman's  case^  2  East^ 
S.672. 

Ithough  there  may  have  been  a  previous  confidence  between  the  parties,  yet  if 
particular  money  or  goods  in  question  were  obtained  '^'under  false  [  *468  1 
BDoes,  it  is  an  indictable  offence  within  the  statute.  The  prisoner  was  indicted 
V  the  30  Geo.  2,  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.     The  prosecutors 

g  Sng.  Com  Law  Bept.  zxxii.  755.  ^  Id.  xxxvU.  29.  >  Id.  xlviL  112. 
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were  clothieny  and  the  prisoner  a  shearman  in  their  service,  and  emplojei  as 
superintendent  to  keep  an  aooonnt  of  the  persons  employed,  and  die  amoont  of 
their  wages  and  earnings.  At  the  end  of  each  week  he  was  supplied  with  money 
to  pay  the  different  shearmen,  by  the  clerk  of  the  prosecutors,  who  advanced  to 
him  such  sums,  as,  according  to  a  written  account  or  note  delivered  to  him  by  the 
prisoner  were  necessary  to  pay  them.  The  prisoner  was  not  authorised  to  draw 
money  generally  on  account,  but  merely  for  the  sums  actually  earned  by  the  shear- 
men ;  and  the  clerk  was  not  authorized  to  pay  any  sums,  except  such  as  he  carried 
in,  in  his  note  or  account.  The  prisoner  delivered  to  the  prosecutor's  clerk,  a  note 
in  writing,  in  this  form,  <<9  Sept.  1796,  44/.  lis.  Od./'  which  was  the  common 
form  in  which  he  made  out  the  note.  In  a  book  in  his  handwriting,  which  it  was 
his  business  to  keep,  were  the  names  of  several  men  who  had  not  been  employed, 
who  were  entered  as  having  earned  different  sums  of  money,  and  also  false  accounts 
of  the  work  done  by  those  who  were  employed,  so  as  to  make  out  the  sum  of  44/. 
11<.  Od,  The  prisoner  being  found  guilty,  on  a  case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  it  was  argued  that  the  statute  did  not  extend  to  cases  where  there  was 
a  previous  confidence.  At  first  there  was  some  diversity  of  opinion,  but  finally, 
they  all  agreed,  that  if  the  false  pretence  created  the  credit,  the  case  was  within  the 
statute.  They  considered  that  the  defendant  would  not  have  obtained  the  credit, 
but  for  the  fedse  account  he  had  delivered  in ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  was  properly 
convicted.  The  defendant,  as  was  observed  by  one  of  the  judges,  was  not  to  have 
any  sum  that  he  thought  fit  on  account,  but  only  so  much  as  was  worked  out 
WitcheU's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  830. 

The  indictment  charged,  that  one  Barrow,  at  K.,  &c.,  delivered  to  the  prisoner, 
a  common  carrier,  certain  goods  to  be  carried  by  him  from  K.  to  one  Leach,  at  L., 
there  to  be  delivered,  &c.;  that  the  defendant  received  the  goods  under  pretence  of 
carrying  them,  and  delivering  them,  and  undertook  so  to  do,  but  that  intending  to 
cheat  Barrow  of  his  money,  he  afterwards,  unlawfully,  &c.,  pretended  to  Barrow, 
that  he  had  carried  the  goods  from  K.  to  L.,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them  to 
Leach,  and  had  delivered  them  to  Leach  at  L.,  and  that  Leach  had  given  him,  the 
defendant,  a  receipt,  expressing  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  him,  but  that  he  had 
lost  or  mislaid  the  same,  or  had  left  it  at  home,  and  that  the  defendant  thereupon 
demanded  of  Barrow  16«.  for  the  carriage  of  said  goods,  by  means  of  which  fidse 
pretences  he  obtained  the  money,  &c.  On  a  writ  of  error  after  conviction,  the 
judgment  was  affirmed.  Airey's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  831 ;  2  East,  R.  30.  The 
defendant.  Count  Yilleneuve,  applied  to  Sir  T.  Broughton,  telling  him  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  to  take  some  horses  from  Ireland  to  London, 
and  that  he  had  been  detained  so  long  by  contrary  winds,  that  all  his  money  was 
spent ;  by  which  representations  Sir  T.  Broughton  was  induced  to  advance  some 
money  to  him ;  after  which  it  turned  out  that  the  defendant  never  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke,  and  that  the  whole  story  was  a  fiction.  The  defendant  was 
convicted.  Yilleneuve's  case,  coram  Moreton,  C.  J.,  at  Chester,  cited  by  BuUer,  J., 
in  Young's  case,  3  T.  R.  101.  103. 

[  H69  ]  *Where  an  attorney  who  had  appeared  for  J.  S.,  who  was  fined  27.  on  a 
summary  conviction,  called  on  the  wife  of  J.  S.,  and  told  her  that  he  had  been 
with  J.  N.,  who  was  fined  21.  for  a  like  offence,  to  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  L.,  and 
that  he  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  1/.  instead  of  21.,  and  that  if  she  would 
give  him  1/.  he  would  go  and  do  the  same  for  her ;  and  she  thereupon  gave  him 
a  sovereign,  and  afterwards  paid  him  for  his  trouble ;  and  it  was  proved  that  the 
attorney  never  applied  to  Mr.  B.  or  Mr.  L.,  respecting  either  of  the  fines,  and  both 
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were  afterwards  paid  in  fuU ;  it  was  held  that  the  attorney  was  guilty  of  obtaining 
money  by  false  pretences.    Asterley's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  191.J 

It  is  said  by  a  writer  of  authority,  that  a  man  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  forgery,  merely 
by  passing  himself  off  as  the  person  whose  real  signature  appears,  though  for  the 
yorposes  of  fraud,  and  in  concert  with  such  real  person,  for  there  is  no  false  making. 
Bat  this  appears  to  be  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute  30  Greo.  2,  c.  24.  2  East, 
P.  C.  856. 

The  mere  breach  of  a  warrantry,  or  a  false  assertion  at  the  time  of  a  bargain, 
cumot,  as  it  seems,  (but  see  post,  470,)  be  construed  into  an  obtaining  money  by 
Use  pretences.     The  indictment  stated,  that  the  defendant,  by  falsely  pretending 
to  one  Varlow,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  reversionary  interest  in  one-seventh  share 
of  a  sum  of  money  left  by  his  grandfather,  obtained  the  sum  of  29/.  Ss.  0<f., 
whereas  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  interest  in  any  share,  &c.,  (negativing  the  pre- 
tences.)    To  prove  the  pretences,  a  deed,  assigning  the  defendant's  interest  in 
Wie-seventh  share  of  the  interest  to  Varlow  was  put  in,  and  in  this  deed  was  con- 
Uined  the  usual  covenant  for  title ;  Littledale,  J.,  observed,  that  a  covenant  in  a 
deed  could  not  be  taken  to  be  a  false  pretence.     The  prosecutor  stated,  that  the 
defendant  asked  him  to  purchase  a  seventh  part  of  some  money  which  he  would 
he  entitled  to  under  his  grandfather's  will,  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  relatives, 
^d  that  he  agreed  to  purchase  it,  and  got  a  deed  of  assignment  executed  to  him, 
tod  thereupon  paid  the  defendant  the  purchase-money.     To  prove  the  falsity  of 
the  pretences,  a  previous  assignment  by  the  defendant  to  a  person  named  Peck 
"Was  put  in.     After  argument,  Littledale,  J.,  said,  «  The  doctrine  contended  for, 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  would  make  every  breach  of  warrantry,  or  false  as- 
sertion, at  the  time  of  a  bargain,  a  transportable  offence.     Here  the  party  bought 
the  property,  and  took  as  his  security  a  covenant,  that  the  vendor  had  a  good  title. 
If  he  now  find  that  the  vendor  had  not  a  good  title,  he  must  resort  to  the  cove- 
luudt.     This  is  only  a  ground  for  a  civil  action."     Codrington's  case,  1  C.  &  P. 
661.*^    The  indictment  charged  that  the  defendant,  having  in  his  possession  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  28  pounds,  falsely  pretended  to  C.  that  a  quantity  of  coals  which  he 
delivered  to  C.  weighed  16  hundred  weight,  (meaning  1,792  pounds  weight,)  and 
were  worth  1/.,  and  that  the  weight  was  56  pounds;  by  means  of  which  he  obtained 
a  sovereign  from  C,  with  intent  to  defraud  him  of  part  thereof,  to  wit,   10«. ; 
whereas,  the  coals  did  not  weigh  1,792  pounds ;  and  were  not  worth  1/. ;  and 
whereas  the  weight  was  not  56  pounds ;  and  whereas  the  coals  were  of  the  weight  of 
896  pounds  only,  and  were  not  worth  more  than  10«. ;  and  whereas  the  weight  was 
28  pounds  only.    The  prisoner  being  convicted,  it  was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
that  all  the  pretences  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  except  that  which  related  to  the 
fiUse  weight,  were  no  more  than  mere  false  affirmations;  and  that  as  to  the  weight 
there  ^as  no  allegation  in  the  indictment  to  connect  the  sale  of  the  coals  [  *470  ] 
with  the  use  of  the  weight.     The  judges  held  the  conviction  on  the  indictment 
wrong.     Reed's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  848.» 

The  prisoner  had  accepted  a  bill  drawn  on  him  by  the  prosecutor  for  2,638? 
which  he  owed  to  the  latter.  The  bill  was  negotiated,  and  when  it  became  due,  the 
looflecutor  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  was  prepared  to  pay  it.  The  prisoner  answered 
thai  he  was  prepared  with  sufficient  funds,  all  but  300/.,  and  that  he  expected  to 
get  the  loan  of  that  sum  from  a  friend.  The  prosecutor  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  advance  the  300/.  himself,  and  ultimately  did  so,  but  the  piisoner,  instead 
of  taking  up  the  bill,  applied  the  300/.  to  his  own  purposes,  and  suffered  the 
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bill  to  be  dishonoured,  and  the  prosecutor  eyentaallj  had  to  pay  it.     EvideDee 
was  also  given,  that  at  the  time  the  prisoner  obtained  the  money,  he  was  not  in 
possession  of  funds  sufficient  to  make  up  the  balance  between  the  2,63S/.  and  the 
300/.,  but  was  in  insolvent  circumstances.     For  the  prisoner  it  was  contended  that 
the  representation  was  not  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute,  being  a  mera 
misstatement,  or  at  the  worst  a  naked  lie,  and  Codrington's  case,  ante,  p.  469,  was 
cited ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  act  did  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  prosecutor 
had  only  lent,  not  parted  with  the  property  of,  the  goods  or  money.     Patteson,  J., 
said,  "  The  words  of  this  act  were  very  general,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  with- 
draw the  case  from  the  jury.     If  they  are  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  fraudulently 
obtained  the  300/.  from  the  prosecutor  by  a  deliberate  falsehood,  averring  that  he 
had  all  the  funds  required  to  take  up  the  bill,  except  300/.,  when  in  fact  he 
knew  that  he  had  not,  and  meaning  all  the  time  to  apply  the  300/.  to  his  own 
purposes,  and  not  to  take  up  the  bill,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  jury  ought  to  con- 
vict the  prisoner.     In  K.  v.  Codrington,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  did 
distinctly  allege  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  the  estate  which  he  was  selling.    As  U) 
the  money  being  advanced  by  the  prosecutor  only  as  a  loan,  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
parliament  embrace  every  mode  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  by  loan  as 
well  as  by  transfer."  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  R.  v.  Crossley,  2  Moo.  &  K  17; 
2  Lew.  C.  C.  164. 

A  false  pretence,  knowingly  made  to  obtain  money  is  indictable,  though  the 
money  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  contract  which  the  prosecutor  was  induced  hy 
the  falsehood  to  make ;  Keg.  v.  Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  49 ;  where  it  was  stated  hy 
Lord  Denman,  that  R.  v.  Codrington  had  been  much  doubted  by  the  judges  in  a 
recent  case. 

As  to  the  assumption  of  a  false  name  and  profession,  see  R.  v.  Hamilton^  2  Cox, 
C.  C.  244. 

It  seems  that  a  person  who  obtains  from  a  pawnbroker,  upon  an  article  which  be 
falsely  represents  to  be  silver,  a  greater  advance  than  would  otherwise  have  bew 
made,  is  guilty  of  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute ;  although  the  pawn-broker 
have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  article,  at  the  time.  Reg.  v.  Ball,  Can.  &  M* 
249 ;«  see  also  Reg.  v.  Stevens,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  83. 

What  shall  amount  to— not  necessary  that  words  should  he  ttscd."^     The  statute 
83  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  (now  repealed,)  related  to  false  pretences,  by  means  of  a  to 
seal  or  token,  and  under  the  general  words  «  false  pretences,"  in  the  statnte  30 
[  *471  ]  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  it  was  held  that  the  offence  *might  be  effected  by  other 
means  than  by  words.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  unlawfully  producing  to  A. 
B.,  &c.,  at  the  Nottingham  post-office,  a  money  order  for  the  payment  of  one 
pound  to  one  John  Storer,  and  that  he  unlawfully  pretended  to  the  said  A.  B. 
that  he  was  the  person  named  in  such  order,  with  intent,  &c.,  whereas,  fe.   l^ 
appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  had  gone  to  the  post-office,  and  inqnired 
for  letters  for  John  Story y  whereupon  by  mistake,  a  letter  for  John  Storer,  con- 
taining the  money  order,  was  delivered  to  him.     He  remained  a  sufficient  time  to 
read  the  letter,  and  then  presented  the  order  to  A.  B.,  who  desired  him  to  write 
his  name  upon  it,  which  he  did  in  his  real  name,  John  Story,  and  received  di« 
money.     The  terms  of  the  letter  clearly  explained  that  the  order  could  not  hiT6 
been  intended  for  the  prisoner,  who  on  being  apprehended,  denied  that  he  hid 
ever  received  the  money,  but  afterwards  assign^  the  want  of  cash  as  the  letaofi 
of  his  conduct.     Chambre,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  find  against  the  priaoner,  ii 
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they  were  satisfied  that  he  had,  by  his  conduct,  fraudulently  assumed  a  charaoter 
whidi  did  not  belong  to  him,  although  he  made  no  false  assertions.  The  jury 
found  him  guilty.  The  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  being  of  opinion,  Is^ 
that  the  prisoner  writing  his  own  name  on  the  order,  did  not  amount  to  a  forgery ; 
and  2dly,  that  by  presenting  the  order  for  payment,  and  signing  it  at  the  post- 
oflice,  he  was  guilty  of  obtaining  money  by  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute. 
Story's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  81 ;"  see  Freeth*s  case,  Id.  127 ;®  S.  P.  infra.  So  where 
a  person  at  Oxford,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  university,  went  to  a  shop  for 
the  purpose  of  fraud,  wearing  a  commoner's  gown  and  cap,  and  obtained  goods ; 
this  was  held  a  sufficient  false  pretence  to  satisfy  the  statute,  though  nothing  passed 
in  words.     R.  v.  Barnard,  7  C.  &  P.  784.P 

WhcU  shall  amount  to-^-goods  obtained  upon  an  instrument  void  in  lawA 
Although  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  prisoner  carries  his  intent  to 
defraud  into  effect,  may  be  on  the  face  of  it  illegal,  and  of  no  value,  yet  if  the  pri« 
Boner  fraudulently  obtains  the  goods,  &c.,  he  may  be  convicted.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  in  one  count,  upon  the  statute  30  G^o.  2,  c.  24,  and  in  another  as  for  an 
offence  at  common  law.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  came  to  the 
prosecutor's  shop,  and  asked  for  a  loaf,  which  he  served  to  him  for  five  pence,  that 
the  prisoner  then  asked  him  for  some  tobacco,  and  the  prosecutor  served  him  with 
an  ounce  for  three  pence.  The  prisoner  then  threw  down  a  note  for  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence,  upon  which  the  prosecutor  said,  he  had  no  change,  but  in  copper. 
The  prisoner  said  copper  would  do.  The  prosecutor  then  gave  him  nine  shillings 
and  ten  pence  in  copper,  which  the  prisoner  took  with  the  loaf  and  tobacco,  and 
went  away.  The  note  was  forged.  The  same  evening,  and  the  following  morning, 
the  prisoner  put  off  several  similar  forged  notes.  The  notes  purported  to  be  made 
by  Sparrow,  who  was  a  person  of  good  credit,  and  whose  notes  under  20s.  were 
generally  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  contended  for  the  prisoner,  that 
this  was  not  within  the  statute,  which  was  confined  to  cases  of  false  suggestions, 
but  it  appeared  to  the  learned  judge,  that  the  uttering  the  note  as  a  genuine  note 
was  tantamount  to  a  representation,  that  it  was  so.  It  was  also  objected  that  a 
note  of  this  sort  being  void,  and  prohibited  by  law,  it  was  no  offence  to  forge  such 
a  note,  or  to  obtain  money  *upon  it  when  forged,  as  the  party  taking  it  [  *472  ] 
ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  The  learned  judge,  however,  left  the  case  to  the  jury, 
who  found  the  prisoner  guilty  on  both  counts,  and  the  case  was  reserved  for  the 
opinion  of  the  judges.  All  being  present,  (except  Rooke,  J.,)  the  majority  of  them 
thought  that  the  conviction  was  right,  and  that  it  was  a  false  pretence,  notwith* 
standing  the  note,  upon  the  face  of  it,  would  have  been  good  for  nothing  in  point 
of  law,  if  it  had  not  been  false.  Lawrence,  J.,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
thought  that  the  shop-keeper  was  not  cheated  if  he  parted  with  his  goods  for  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  must  be  presumed  in  law  to  know  was  worth  nothing,  i/ 
true.     Freth's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  127.^ 

A  sailor's  shipping  note  for  2L  15«.,  payable  to  A.  B.  or  bearer,  five  days  after 
the  ship  shall  sail,  is  not  a  void  instrument  under  the  17  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  but  is  an 
"undertaking  warrant,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money"  under  the  11  Geo.  4, 
and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3.  Therefore  where  such  an  instnmient  was  forged,  and 
goods  obtained  by  means  of  it,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  beeu 
indicted  for  forgery ;  and  that  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences 
could  not  be  sustained.    In  this  case,  Parke,  B.,  after  consulting  Coltman,  J.,  said| 
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«  Where  a  party  commits  a  forgery,  and  sabsequeiitly  obtains  goods  by  use  of  the 
forged  instrument^  the  proper  course  is  to  indict  for  the  felony.'^  Beg.  t.  AnderaoDi 
2  Moo.  &  R.  469. 

P/w>/  of  the  false  pretences,']     The  pretences,  which  must  be  distinctly  set  out 
in  the  indictment,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  810,  must  be  proved  as  laid.     Where,  in  the 
averment  of  the  pretence,  it  was  stated,  « that  the  defendant  pretended  that  he  had 
paid  a  certain  sum  into  thft  bank  of  England,*'  and  the  witness  stated,  that  the 
words  used  were,  <<  the  money  has  been  paid  at  the  bank."     Lord  EUenborough 
said,  <<  In  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  the  pretences  muBt 
be  distinctly  set  out,  and  at  the  trial  they  must  be  proved  as  laid.     An  assertion 
that  money  has  been  paid  into  the  bank,  is  very  different  from  an  assertion,  that 
it  had  been  paid  into  the  bank  by  a  particular  individual.     The  defendant  must  be 
acciuitted.     Plestow's  case,  1  Campb.  494 ;  see  also  Ward's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  101. 
But  where  the  indictment  charged,  that  the  defendant  having  in  his  custody  t 
certain  parcel  to  be  delivered,  &c.,  for  which  he  was  to  charge  6«.,  delivered  ft 
ticket  for  the  sum  of  9«.  \0d,  by  means,  &c.,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  tlie 
parcel  mentioned  in  the  indictment  was  a  basket  of  fish,  it  was  objected  that  this 
was  a  variance,  but  Lord  EUenborough  overruled  the  objection,  saying,  that  ft 
basket  answered  the  general  description  of  a  parcel  well  enough,  but  that  if  the 
indictment  had  been  on  the  89  G^o.  3,  c.  58,  (which  enacts,  that  if  any  porter,  or 
other  person  employed  in  the  porterage,  or  delivery  of  boxes,  baskets,  packages, 
parcels,  trusses,  game,  or  other  things,  shall  take  any  greater  sum,  &c.)  it  would 
have  been  a  fatal  variance.     Douglas's  case,  1  Campb.  212. 

The  rule  that  the  false  pretences  averred  in  the  indictment  must  be  proved  as 
laid,  is  subject  to  the  qualifications  that  all  the  pretences  need  not  be  proved,  but 
that  a  single  false  pretence,  proved  as  laid,  though  joined  with  others,  is  sufficient 
to  support  the  indictment. (1)  The  defendant  was  indicted  under  the  80  Geo.  2, 
for  obtaining  money  under  pretence  of  assisting  two  seamen  to  procure  a  pension, 
and  it  was  alleged  that  he  pretended  that  «two  guineas  must  be  sent  up  to 
[  *473  ]  *the  under  clerks  as  fees,  which  they  always  expected,  and  thai  nothing 
could  be  done  without  it.*'  The  part  of  the  pretences  printed  in  italics  was  not 
proved,  and  it  was  objected  that  this  was  a  fatal  variance,  but  the  defendant  being 
convicted,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right.  Hill's  case,  Russ.  &  B,  190/  see 
also  Perrott's  case,  2  M.  &  S.  879. 

The  rule  that  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  any  of  the  pretences  laid,  if  the  property 
were  obtained  thereby,  must  be  confined  to  those  cases  where  such  part  is  a 
separate  and  independent  pretence ;  for  if  faXee  pretences  are  so  connected  together 
upon  the  record  that  one.  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other,  and  the  statement  of 
one  of  those  pretences  is  insufficient  in  point  of  law,  no  judgment  can  be  given  on 
the  other  pretence.  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  810,  citing  Reg.  v.  Wickham,  10  Ad.  &  B. 
84,-  ante,  p.  467. 

Parol  evidence  is  admissible  of  the  false  pretences  laid  in  the  indictment,  thoogh 
a  deed  between  the  parties  stating  different  considerations  for  parting  with  ^ 

(1)  People  Y.  Haynes,  11  Wend.  667.  The  pretences  proyed  false  need  not  be  the  ofi% 
inducement  to  the  credit  or  deliver j.  It  is  enough,  if  without  them  the  credit  would  not 
have  been  given  or  the  delivery  made.     Ibid. 

Where  an  indictment  for  cheating  by  false  pretences  alleges  that  the  goods  wer«  obtained 
by  several  specified  false  pretences,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  whole  of  the  pretences 
charged ;  but  proof  of  part  thereof,  and  that  the  goods  were  obtained  Uierebv,  is  suffieient 
State  T.  Mills,  17  Maine,  211. 
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money  be  also  put  in  eyidence  for  the  prosecution,  such  deed  haying  been  made 
for  the  irarpose  of  the  fraud.  Beg.  y.  AdamsoU;  2  Moo.  C.  C.  286 ;  S.  C.  1  C.  ft 
K.  192.» 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  falsely  pretending  that  his  wife  was  dead,  with 
intent  to  defraud  a  benefit  society.  The  stewards  required  a  certificate  of  her  death, 
md  the  prisoner  produced  to  them  a  false  one.  It  was  held  that  the  real  false 
pretence  was  that  of  the  wife's  death,  and  not  the  feigned  certificate  of  it,  which 
Utter  was  only  the  eyidence  of  the  actual  false  pretehce.  Seg.  y.  Dent;  1  Cox, 
CO.  16;  8.  C.  1  C.  &  K.  249.' 

Where  the  false  pretences  are  contained  in  a  letter,  and  such  letter  has  been 
lost,  the  prisoner,  after  proof  of  the  loss,  may  be  conyicted  on  parol  eyidence  of  its 
wntentB.     Chadwick's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  181.^ 

It  must  appear  that  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  property,  by  reason  of  the 
^Ise  pretences,  or  one  of  the  false  pretences  charged.  The  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  obtaining  a  filly,  by  the  false  pretence  that  he  was  a  gentleman's  seryant,  and 
had  liyed  at  Brecon,  and  had  bought  twenty  horses  at  Brecon  fair.  It  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  bought  the  filly  of  the  prosecutor,  and  made  him  this  statement, 
which  was  false,  and  also  told  him  that  he  would  come  down  to  the  Cross  Keys 
um!  pay  him.  The  prosecutor  stated  that  he  parted  with  his  filly  because  he 
helieyed  that  the  prisoner  would  come  to  the  Cross  Keys,  and  pay  him,  and  not 
heoaose  he  belieyed  that  the  prisoner  was  a  gentleman's  seryant,  &c.  It  was  held 
hy  Coleridge,  J.,  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  Dale's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  351  ;^ 
Kealso  George  Smith's  case,  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  812. 

Proof  of  the  fahity  of  the  pretence."^     The  falsity  of  the  pretence  must  clearly 
*H)ear  on  the  prosecutor's  eyidence,  and  must  not  be  left  to  inference.     The  pri- 
soner bought  from  the  prosecutor  at  Bugeley  fair  a  horse  for  12/.  and  tendered  him 
^  payment  notes  to  that  amount  on  the  Oundle  bank.     On  the  prosecutor  object- 
^  to  receiye  these  notes,  the  prisoner  assured  him  that  they  were  good  notes, 
^>Qd  upon  this  assurance  the  prosecutor  parted  with  the  horse.     The  prisoner  was 
iiMiicted  for  obtaining  the  horse    on  false  pretences,  yiz.  by  dcliyering    to    the 
pfoeecutor  certain  papers  purporting  to  be  promissory  notes,  well  knowing  them  to 
he  of  no  yalue,  &c.     It  appeared  in  eyidence,  that  these  notes  had  neyer  been  pre- 
sented by  the  prosecutor  at  *Oundle,  or  at  Sir  J.  Esdaile's  in  London,  where  [  *474  ] 
they  were  made  payable.     A  witness  stated,  that  he  recollected  Bickett's  bank  at 
Oundle,  stopping  payment  seyen  years  before,  but  added,  that  he  knew  nothing  but 
that  he  saw  in  the  papers,  or  heard  from  the  people  who  had  bills  there.     The 
notes  appeared  to  haye  been  exhibited  under  a  commission  of  bankrupt  against  the 
Oundle  bank.     The  words  importing  the  memorandum  of  exhibit  had  been  at. 
tempted  to  be  obliterated,  but  the  names  of  the  commissioners  remained  on  each  of 
them.     The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  said,  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
when  the  prisoner  obtained  the  horse,  he  well  knew  that  the  notes  were  of  no  yalue, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  cheat  the  prosecutor.     On  a  case  reseryed,   the 
judges  held  the  conyiction  wrong,  and  that  the  eyidence  was  defectiye  in  not 
sufficiently  preying  that  the  notes  were  bad.     No  opinion  was  giyen,  whether 
tills  would  haye  been  an  indictable  fraud,  if  the  eyidence  had  been  sufficient. 
Flint's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  460.'     The  defendants  were  indicted  for  obtaining 
money  under  the  false  pretence  of  their  being  collectors  of  the  property  tax.     It 
appeared  in  eyidence,  that  they  had  in  fact  been  appointed  collectors  by  the  com* 

•  Eng.  ConL  Law  Reps.  xItIL  192.  «  Id.  249.  ▼  Id.  xxr.  844. 
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missions,  but  that  their  appointment  was  informal.     This  was  held  not  to  be  a  fiJse 
pretence  within  the  statute  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24 ;  Dobson's  case,  7  East,  218.     The 
defendant  was  indicted  for  obtaining  money  by  falsely  pretending  that  a  note  pur* 
porting  to  be  the  promissory  note  of  Coleman,  Smith,  and  Morris,  was  a  good  and 
available  note  of  C.  S.  and  M.,  whereas  it  was  not  a  good  and  available  note.     The 
defendant  gave  the  note  to  the  prosecutor  in  payment  for  meat.     A  witness  proved 
that  he  had  told  the  defendant  that  the  Leominster  bank  (from  which  the  note  issued) 
had  stopped  payment.     It  was  also  proved  that  the  bank  was  shut  up,  and  that 
Coleman  and  Morris  had  become  bankrupts ;  but  it  appeared  that  Smith,  the  third 
partner,  had  not  become  bankrupt.     Gaselee,  J.,  said,  that  upon  this  evidence, 
the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted,  because,  as  it  appeared,  that  the  note  might 
ultimately  be  paid,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  a  firsod  in 
passing  it  away.     Spencer's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  420  j^  Clark's  case,  2  Dick.  Q.  S.,  by 
Talfourd,  315. 

The  prisoner  paid  his  addresses  to  the  prosecutrix,  and  obtained  a  promise  of 
marriage  from  her,  which  promise  she  afterwards  refused  to  ratify.  He  then 
threatened  her  with  an  action,  and  by  this  means  obtained  money  from  her. 
During  the  whole  of  the  transactions  the  prisoner  had  a  wife.  On  an  indictment 
against  him  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  the  pretences  laid  were, 
first,  that  he  was  unmarried ;  secondly,  that  he  was  entitled  to  bring  and  maintain 
an  action  against  her  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  It  was  held  that  the  &ct 
of  the  prisoner  paying  his  addresses  was  sufficient  evidence  for  the  jury  oa  whidi 
they  might  find  the  first  pretence  that  the  prisoner  was  a  single  man,  and  in  a 
condition  to  marry ;  and  that  this  was  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  find  the 
falseness  of  the  other  pretence,  that  he  was  entitled  to  maintain  his  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  that  such  latter  false  pretence  was  a  sufficient 
false  pretence  within  the  statute.  Reg.  v.  Copeland,  Carr.  &  M.  516.*  See  abo  | 
the  same  case  as  to  the  form  of  the  indictment.  (1) 

Proof  of  intent  to  cheat  or  de/raud.]  It  must  appear  that  the  defendant 
[  '''475  ]  obtained  the  money,  &c.,  with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  ^sorne  person 
of  the  same.  Thus,  where  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences, the  allegation  of  the  obtaining  the  money  did  not  state  that  it  was  with 
intent,  &c.,  the  judges,  on  the  point  being  reserved  for  their  consideration,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  indictment  was  bad.  Rushworth's  case,  Euss.  &  Ry.  317)* 
1  Stark.  396.^ 

The  primary  intent  must  be  to  cheat  and  defraud.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  having  procured  from  the  overseer  of  a  parish,  from  which  be 
received  parochial  relief,  a  pair  of  shoes,  by  falsely  pretending  that  he  could  not 
go  to  work  because  he  had  no  shoes,  when  he  had  really  a  sufficient  pair  of  shoes ; 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  on  the  overseer  bidding  him  go  to  work,  he  sud 
he  could  not,  because  ho  had  no  shoes,  upon  which  the  overseer  suppUed  him  with 
a  pair  of  shoes,  whereas  the  prisoner  had  a  pair  before ;  the  prisoner  being  con- 
victed, the  case  was  considered  by  the  judges,  who  held  that  it  was  not  within  the 
act,  (30  Geo.  3,  c.  24,)  the  statement  made  by  the  prisoner  being  rather  a  false 
excuse  for  not  working,  than  a  false  pretence  to  obtain  goods.  Wakeling's  case, 
Russ.  &  Ry.  504.O 

(1)  An  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  must  contain  an  absolute  aegi* 
iive  of  the  truth  of  the  pretences  employed.    T^-ler  t.  The  State,  2  Hamphreyt,  87. 

r  £ug.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiv.  876.  '  Id.  zlL  282.  ^  1  Eng.  C.  C.  817. 
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A.  owed  B.  a  debt,  of  which  B.  conld  not  obtain  payment.  C,  a  servant  of  B.| 
went  to  A.'s  wife,  and  got  two  sacks  of  malt  from  her,  saying  that  B.  had  bonght 
them  of  A.,  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  took  the  malt  to  his  master,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  pay  himself;  it  was  hold  by  Coleridge,  J.,  that  if  C.  did  not  intend 
to  defrand  A.,  but  only  to  put  it  in  his  master's  power  to  compel  A.  to  pay  him 
a  just  debt,  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  obtaining  the  malt  by  false  pretences. 
William's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  354.(l)'i 

A  defendant  was  charged  in  the  first  count  of  an  indictment  with  having  falsely 
pretended  that  ho  was  Mr.  H.,  who  had  cured  Mrs.  C,  at  the  Oxford  Infirmary, 
md  thereby  obtained  one  sovereign,  with  intent  to  defraud  G.  P.  "  of  the  same." 
The  second  count  laid  the  intent  to  be  to  defraud  G.  P.  '<  of  the  sum  of  5s.  parcel 
of  the  value  of  the  said  last-mentioned  piece  of  current  gold  coin."  It  was  proved 
that  the  defendant  made  the  pretence,  and  thereby  induced  the  prosecutor  to  buy, 
At  the  price  of  5s.,  a  bottle  containing  something  which  he  said  would  cure  the  eye 
of  the  prosecutor's  child.  The  prosecutor  gave  him  a  sovereign,  and  received  I5s. 
in  change.  It  was  further  proved  that  the  defendant  was  not  Mr.  H.  It  was  held 
that  this  was  a  false  pretence  within  the  act,  and  that  the  intent  was  properly  laid 
in  the  second  count.     Beg.  v.  Bloomfield,  Carr.  &  M.  537.* 

Proof  of  the  obtaining  some  chattel,  money ,  or  valuable  gecurifi/,']  In  order  to 
lender  it  an  offence  within  the  statute,  the  property  obtained  must  come  within 
ike  description  of  « chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  "  An  unstamped  order 
fer  the  payment  of  money,  which  ought  to  be  stamped  under  55  G^o.  3,  c.  184, 
11  not  a  valuable  security  within  the  statute.  Yate's  case^  1  Moody^  0.  C 
170.(2)' 

Obtaining  credit  with  a  banker  by  false  pretences,  and  thus  procuring  him  to 

pfty  drafts  to  third  persons,  is  not  an  obtaining  money,  chattel,  or  valuable  security 

irithin  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.     The  defendant  was  indicted  for  obtaming 

&ioney  under  false  pretences.     The  first  count  stated  the  false  pretences  by  which 

the  defendant  procured  the  prosecutors  to  cash  a  cheque  in  favour  of  one  Jacob, 

tnd   concluded   thus,   "and   obtained  from   them   the  amount    of    the  cheque 

^U>  be  paid  to  the  said  Jacob,  and  further  advances  to  him  to  answer  other  [  ^476  ] 

cheques  drawn  by  him  on  the  prosecutors,  viz.,  &c.,  with  intent,  &c.     In  the 

lecond  count  it  was  alleged,  that  the  defendant  by  means,  &c.|  obtained  a  large 

Inm  of  money,  to  wit,  &c.,  from  the  prosecutors,  and  also  the  cheque  mentioned 

to  bo  paid  to  the  said  Jacob,  with  intent,  &c.     It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  in 

Order  to  induce  the  prosecutors,  who  were  the  defendant's  bankers,  to  give  him 

sredit,  and  honour  his  cheques,  he  delivered  to  them  a  bill  drawn  by  him  upon  a 

person  with  whom  he  had  no  account,  and  which  had  no  chance  of  being  paid. 

rhe  prosecutors  paid  the  amount  of  the  cheque  to  Jacob.     The  defendant  was 

oonvicted,  and  on  a  case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  were  of 

opinion  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  specific  sum  on 

the  bill ;  all  that  was  obtained  was  credit  on  account,  and  they  therefore  held  the 


(1)  A  falte  representation  tending  merely  to  induce  one  to  pay  a  debt  previously  due  from 
kim,  is  not  within  the  statute  against  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences,  though  payment 
be  thereby  obuined.    The  People  y.  Thomas,  8  Hill,  1G9. 

(2)  To  sustain  a  criminal  prosecution  for  obtaining  the  signature  of  one  to  a  mortgage  by 
&be  pretences,  the  mere  fact  of  the  instrument  being  signed  is  not  enough ;  a  dellTery  must 
also  be  shown.     Fenton  t.  The  People,  4  Hill,  126. 

'  Eng.  G.  L.  Reps.  xxiu.  540.  •  Id.  xlL  298.  '  2  Eng.  C.  C.  170. 
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oonvictioii  wrong.  Warell's  case,  1  Moodj,  G.  G.  224.<  See  Groeby'B  casei 
1  Cox,  C.  C.  10. 

Obtaining  monej  by  way  of  loan,  by  means  of  &l8e  pretenoeSi  ifl  within  the 
Btatnte.     See  CroflBley's  case,  ante,  p.  470. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  prosecutor  to  prove  that  some  part  of  the  gooda,  &c.,  stated 
in  the  indictment,  (for  the  rule  in  this  respect  is  the  same  as  in  larceny,  see  thai 
title)  were  obtained  from  him  by  the  false  pretences  used. 

Proof  of  the  ovmershtp  of  the  property.'^  The  property  obtained  by  means  of 
the  false  pretences,  must  be  proved  to  be  the  property  of  the  party  mentioned  in 
the  indictment.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  obtaining  the  sum  of  3<.  M.  of  the 
moneys  of  the  Countess  of  Uchester.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  prisoner 
brought  a  basket  of  fish,  which  he  delivered  to  the  servant  of  the  countess,  with  a 
false  ticket,  charging  3s.  4d,  too  much  for  carriage.  The  servant  paid  him  the 
full  amount,  and  was  repaid  by  Lady  Uchester.  On  it  being  objected  that  at  the 
time  of  payment,  this  was  not  her  money.  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  her  sub* 
sequent  allowance  did  not  make  the  money  paid  to  the  defendant  her  money  at 
the  time.  She  was  not  chargeable  for  more  than  was  actually  due  for  the  carriagey 
and  it  depended  upon  her  whether  she  should  pay  the  overplus.  The  servant, 
however,  afterwards  swore  that  the  time  of  this  transaction  he  had  in  his  hands 
upwards  of  9f.  lOd.,  (the  whole  sum  charged)  the  property  of  his  mistress,  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  considered  sufficient  to  sustain  the  averment.  Douglas's  case, 
1  Campb.  212. 

The  indictment  must  state  that  the  money,  &c.,  obtained,  is  the  property  of  the 
person  whom  it  was  intended  to  defraud ;  since  otherwise  a  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  such  indictment,  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a  subsequent  indictment  for 
larceny,  in  respect  of  the  same  transaction.  Norton's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  197.*"  And 
this  defect  is  not  aided  by  verdict.  Martin's  case,  8  Ad.  &  E.  481  ;^  3  C.  &  P. 
472.(1) 

Proof  of  all  being  principals.']  Where  several  persons  were  indicted  for  obtain- 
ing money  under  false  pretences,  it  was  objected,  that  although  they  were  all 
present  when  the  representation  was  made  to  the  prosecutor,  yet  the  words  could 
not  be  spoken  by  all,  and  one  of  them  could  not  be  affected  by  words  spoken  by 
another;  but  that  each  was  answerable  for  himself  only,  the  pretence  conveyed 
by  words  being  like  the  crime  of  perjury,  a  separate  act  in  the  person  using 
[  ^477  ]  *them ;  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  however,  held,  that  as  the  defend- 
ants were  all  present,  acting  a  different  part  in  the  same  transaction,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  imposition  jointly.     Young's  case,  3  T.  R.  98. 

On  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  a  party  who  has 
concurred  and  assisted  in  the  fraud  may  be  convicted  as  principal,  though  not 
present  at  the  time  of  making  the  pretence  and  obtaining  the  money.  Reg.  v. 
Moknd  &  others,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  276.(2) 

(1 )  In  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  and  chattels  by  false  pretences,  it  is  necessary  to 
all^^  that  they  were  the  property  of  some  person,  as  in  a  case  of  larceny,  or  an  excuse  must 
be  stated  for  not  making  the  averment.    State  ▼.  Lathrop,  15  Verm.  279. 

(2)  Where  two  persons  are  jointly  indicted  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  made 
designedly  and  with  intent  to  defend,  eridence  that  one  of  them,  with  the  knowledge, 
approbation,  concurrence  and  direction  of  the  other,  so  made  the  false  pretences  charged, 
warrants  the  oonriction  of  both.    Commonwealth  t.  Harley,  7  Metcalf,  4G2.    And  it  is  not 

f  2  £ng.  C.  C.  224.  »  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  zxxiv.  350.  >  Id.  xxxv.  443. 
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^€mt  not  to  he  acquitted  where  the  offence  appears  to  he  ^bfceny.]  By  the 
Gko.  4,  c.  29,  8.  53,  (vide  ante,  p.  464,)  if  it  appears  on  the  trial  that 
lant  obtained  the  property  in  question,  in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount 
larceny,  he  shall  not  be  entiUed  to  be  acquitted  by  reason  thereof.  In 
therefore,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  point  of  law  the  offence  is  a 
IT  a  misdemeanor,  the  safest  course  is  to  indict  the  party  as  for  a  misde- 
6r  should  it  appear  upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  that  the  offence  is, 
lat  of  obtaining  money,  &c.,  under  &lse  pretences,  the  prisoner  must  be 

ish  statute,  the  9  Qeo.  4,  c.  55,  also  recites  in  s.  46,  that  a  failure  of 
equently  arises  from  this  subtle  distinction  between  larceny  and  fraud, 
rovision  in  this  clause,  which  was  intended  to  obviate  the  defect  in  the 
rendered  nugatory  and  ineffectual  by  the  omission  of  the  word  not;  the 
nr  amended  by  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  34. 

%g  at  play  punishable  as  a  faUe  pretence,'^  By  the  8  and  9  Yict.  c  109, 
8.  17,  <<  every  person  who  shall,  by  any  fraud,  or  unlawftil  device  or 
e  in  playing  at  or  with  cards,  dice,  tables  or  other  game,  or  in  bearing  a 
he  stakes,  wages,  or  adventures,  or  in  betting  on  the  sides  or  hands  of 
do  play,  or  in  wagering  on  the  event  of  any  game,  sport,  pastime  or 
Pfin  from  any  other  person  to  himself,  or  any  other  or  others,  any  sum  of 
■  valuable  thing,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  obtaining  such  money  or 
hing  from  such  other  person  by  false  pretence,  with  intent  to  cheat  or 
ich  person  of  the  same,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
ly." 

fum  of  the  property  obtained.'^  The  court  had  not  the  power,  formerly, 
g  the  restitution  of  property  obtained  by  false  pretences,  the  statute  21 
.  11,  extending  only  to  stolen  property.  But  now  by  the  7  and  8  Gteo. 
I.  57,  the  court  has  power  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  to  award  the  restitu- 
9  property.     See  this  section  stated,  post,  title,  Larceny, 
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TAKING  OR  DESTBOTINO  FISH. 

be  seen  (post,  title.  Larceny,)  that  larceny  might  be  committed  at  com* 
of  fish  in  a  tank  or  net,  or  as  it  seems  in  any  enclosed  place,  where  the 
;ht  take  them  at  his  will.  2  East,  P.  C  610.  But  it  was  no  larceny 
Ish  in  a  river,  or  other  great  water,  where  they  were  at  their  natural 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  33,  s.  39.  Property  of  this  kind  was  protected 
8  statutes  (4  &  5  Wm.  3,  c.  23,  s.  5,-  22  &  23  Car.  2,  c.  25,  s.  7;  9 
22;  5  Geo.  8,  c.  14 ;)  but  those  statutes  are  now  repealed  by  the  7  &  8 
£7,  and  the  substance  of  them  is  re^nacted  in  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29. 
■  I «  — —  ■   * 

fai  order  to  conyiot  the  defendants  in  inch  case,  to  prove  that  they,  or  dther  of 
ined  the  goods  on  their  own  account,  or  desired  or  expected  to  deriye  personally 
nj.beaeftt  therefrom.    Ibid. 
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By  8.  34,  "  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  take  or  destroy  any  fish 
in  any  water  which  shall  run  through,  or  be  in  any  land  adjoining  or  belonging 
to  the  dwelling-house  of  any  person  being  the  owner  of  such  water,  or  having  a 
right  of  fishery  therein,  every  such  ofiender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
being  convict<Ml  thereof,  shall  be  punished  accordingly ;  and  if  any  person  shall 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  take  or  destroy,  or  attempt  to  take  or  destroy,  any  fish  in 
any  wat^r  not  being  such  as  aforesaid,  but  which  shall  be  private  property,  or  in 
which  there  shall  be  any  private  right  of  fishery,  every  such  ofiender,  being  con- 
victed thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above 
the  value  of  the  fish  taken  or  destroyed  (if  any,)  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding 
five  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet;  provided  always,  that  nothing 
bercin-before  contained  shall  extend  to  any  person  angling  in  the  day-time }  but 
if  any  person  shall  by  angling  in  the  day-time  unlawfully  and  wilfully  take  or 
destroy,  or  attempt  to  take  or  destroy  any  fish  in  any  such  water  as  first 
mentioned,  he  shall  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay 
any  such  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  and  if  any  such  water  as  last  mentioned, 
be  shall,  on  the  like  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds, 
as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet;  and  if  the  boundary  of  any  parish,  township,  or 
vill  shall  happen  to  be  in  or  by  the  side  of  any  such  water  as  is  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  offence  was  committed  either  in 
the  parish,  township,  or  vill  named  in  the  indictment  or  information,  or  in  any 
parish,  township,  or  vill  adjoining  thereto." 

On  an  indictment  under  the  above  section,  the  taking  of  the  fish  need  not  be 
such  a  taking  as  would  be  necessary  to  constitute  larceny.  See  Glover's  case,  R. 
&  R.  269.» 

The  words  "  adjoining,  &c.,  to  the  dwelling-hoiLSC,"  import  actual  contact,  and 
therefore,  ground  separated  from  a  house  by  a  narrow  walk  and  paling,  waU,  or  gate, 
IS  not  within  their  meaning.     Hodges'  case,  M.  &  M.  841.^ 

And  by  s.  85,  <<  if  any  person  shall  at  any  time  be  found  fishing,  against  the 
[  *479  ]  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  *the  ground, 
water,  or  fishery,  where  such  offender  shall  be  so  found,  his  servants,  or  any  person 
authorized  by  him,  to  demand  from  such  offender  any  rods,  lines,  hooks,  nets,  or 
other  implements  for  taking  or  destroying  fish,  which  shall  then  be  in  his  pos- 
session, and  in  case  such  offender  shall  not  immediately  deliver  up  the  same,  to 
seize  and  take  the  same  from  him  for  the  use  of  such  owner :  provided  always, 
that  any  person  angling  in  the  day-time,  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  from 
whom  any  implements  used  by  anglers  shall  be  taken,  or  by  whom  the  same  shall 
be  delivered  up  as  aforesaid,  shall  by  the  taking  or  delivering  thereof  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  damages  or  penalty  for  such  angling." 

And  by  s.  36,  "  if  any  person  shall  steal  any  oysters  or  oyster  brood  from  any 
oyster  bed,  laying,  or  fishery,  being  the  property  of  any  other  person,  and  suffi- 
ciently marked  out  or  known  as  such,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  larceny,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  punished  accordingly;  and  if 
any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  use  any  dredge,  or  any  net,  instrument^ 
or  engine  whatsoever,  within  the  limits  of  any  such  oyster  fishery,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  oysters  or  oyster  brood,  although  none  shall  be  actually  taken,  or  shall 
with  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine,  drag  upon  the  ground  or  soil  of  any  such 
fishery,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court 

•  1  Eog.  C.  C.  269.  ^  £ng.  Ck>iD.  Law  Reps.  xziL  880. 
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ehall  award;  such  fine  not  to  exceed  twenty  pounds,  and  such  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  three  calendar  months,  and  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  any  indictment,  or 
information  to  describe  either  by  name  or  otherwise,  the  bed,  laying,  or  fishery,  in 
which  any  of  the  said  ofiences  shall  have  been  committed,  without  stating  the 
8ame  to  be  in  any  particular  parish,  township,  or  vill :  provided  always,  that 
nothing  therein  contained,  shall  prevent  any  person  from  catching  or  fishing  for 
any  floating  fish  within  the  limits  of  any  oyster  fishery,  with  any  net,  instrument 
or  engine,  adapted  for  taking  floating  fish  only/' 

The  Irish  statute,  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  106,  has  consolidated  and  amended  the 
several  acts  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  :  in  its  71st  sect,  it  enacts  a  sum- 
mary penalty  against  persons  entering  upon  lands  or  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  without  authority:  and  its  11th  sect,  is  a  provision  respecting  oysters, 
closely  similar  to  the  above  36th  sect,  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29. 

As  to  destroying  the  dams  of  fish  ponds,  &c.,  see  tit.  Malicious  Injuries, 
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Offence  at  common  law.'j  It  seems  that  entering  with  such  force  and  violence 
into  lands  or  tenements,  as  to  exceed  a  bare  trespass,  was  an  offence  indictable  at 
common  law.  Wilson's  case,  8  T.  K.  357;  1  Kuss.  by  Grea.  304.  But  against 
this  offence  provision  has  been  made  by  various  statutes.  (1) 

Offence  by  statute.'^  The  first  enactment  against  forcible  entries  is  that  of 
5  Rich.  2,  c.  8,  which  merely  forbids  them. 

By  the  15  Kich.  2,  c.  2,  it  is  accorded  and  assented,  that  the  ordinances  and 
statutes,  made  and  not  repealed,  of  them  that  make  entries  with  strong  hand  into 
lands  and  tenements,  or  other  possessions  whatsoever,  and  them  held  with  force, 
and  also  of  those  that  make  insurrections,  or  great  ridings,  riots,  routs,  or  assem- 
blies, in  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  common  law,  or  in  affray  of  the  people, 
shall  be  holden  and  kept,  and  fully  executed,  joined  to  the  same  that  at  all  times 
that  such  forcible  entry  shall  be  made,  and  complaint  thereof  cometh  to  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  or  to  any  of  them,  that  the  same  justices  or  justice  take  sufficient 
power  of  the  county,  and  go  to  the  place  where  such  force  is  made,  and  if  they 
find  any  that  hold  such  place  forcibly  after  such  entry  made,  they  shall  be  taken 
and  put  in  the  next  gaol,  there  to  abide  convict  by  the  record  of  the  same  justices 
or  justice,  until  they  have  made  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king. 


(1)  1  Russell,  C.  &  M.  288,  book,  2  o.  29,  in  noiii. 
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This  statute  was  followed  by  that  of  8  Hen.  6,  c.  9,  which  after  ledtmg  the  15 
Bioh.  2,  c.  2,  enacts,  for  that  the  said  statute  doth  not  extend  to  entries  in  tene- 
ments in  peaceable  manner,  and  after  holden  with  force,  nor  if  the  persons  which 
enter  with  force  into  lands  and  tenements  be  removed  and  voided  before  the 
coming  of  the  said  justices  or  justice,  as  before,  nor  any  pain  ordained,  if  the 
sheriflf  do  not  obey  the  commandments  and  precepts  of  the  said  justices,  for  to 
execute  the  said  ordinances,  many  wrongful  and  forcible  entries  be  daily  made  in 
[  '*'481  ]  lands  and  tenements,  by  such  as  have  no  right,  and  also  divers  gifts,  *feoff- 
ments,  and  discontinuances,  sometimes  made  to  lords,  and  other  puissant  persons, 
and  extortioners,  within  the  said  counties  where  they  be  conversant,  to  have  main- 
tenance, and  sometimes  to  such  persons  as  be  unknown  to  them  so  put  out,  to  the 
intent  to  delay  and  defraud  such  rightful  possessors  of  their  right  and  recovery 
forever,  to  the  final  disherison  of  divers  of  the  king's  faithful  liege  people,  and 
likely  daily  to  increase,  if  due  remedy  be  not  provided  in  this  behalf;  enacts,  that 
from  henceforth,  where  any  doth  make  any  forcible  entry  on  lands  and  tenements, 
or  other  possessions,  or  them  hold  forcibly,  after  complaint  thereof  made  within 
the  same  county,  where  such  entry  is  made,  to  the  justices  of  peace,  or  to  one 
of  them,  by  the  party  grieved,  that  the  justices  or  justice  so  warned,  within  a 
convenient  time,  shall  cause,  or  one  of  them  shall  cause,  the  said  statutes  duly  to 
be  executed,  and  that  at  the  costs  of  the  party  so  grieved.  (See  Wilson's  case, 
post,  p.  483.) 

By  section  10  of  this  statute,  the  justices  are  directed  to  re-seize  the  lands  or 
tenements  entered  upon,  and  to  put  the  party  out  into  full  possession  of  the  same. 
But  it  is  provided,  that  they  who  keep  their  possession  with  force,  in  any  lands 
and  tenements  whereof  they  or  their  ancestors,  or  they  whose  estate  they  have 
continued  their  possession  in  the  same,  for  three  years  or  more,  be  not  endamaged 
by  the  statute.  This  proviso  is  enforced  by  the  31  Eliz.  c.  11,  s.  3,  which  declares, 
that  no  restitution  shall  be  made,  if  the  person  indicted  has  had  the  occnpatioa 
or  been  in  quiet  possession  for  the  space  of  three  whole  years  together,  next  before 
the  day  of  the  indictment  found,  and  his  estate  therein  not  ended  or  determined. 

In  order  to  extend  the  remedy  for  forcible  entries  upon  other  estates  than  those 
of  freehold,  it  was,  by  21  Jac.  1,  c.  15,  enacted,  <<  that  such  judges,  justices,  ot 
justices  of  the  peace,  as,  by  reason  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force, 
are  authorized  and  enabled,  upon  inquiry,  to  give  restitution  of  possession  unto 
tenants  of  any  estate  of  freehold,  of  their  lands  or  tenements  which  shall  be 
entered  upon  with  force,  or  from  them  withholden  by  force,  shall  by  reason  of 
this  present  act  have  the  like  and  the  same  authority  and  ability  firom  henceforth, 
(upon  indictment  of  such  forcible  entries,  or  forcible  withholding  before  them  duly 
found,)  to  give  like  restitution  of  possession  unto  tenants  for  term  of  years,  tenants 
by  copy  of  court-roll,  guardians  by  knight's  service,  tenants  by  ekfftij  statute- 
merchant  and  staple,  of  lands  or  tenements  by  them  so  holden,  which  shall  be 
entered  upon  by  force,  or  holden  from  them  by  force." 

Upon  a  prosecution  under  these  statutes,  the  prosecutor  must  prove— 1,  the 
entry  or  detainer ;  2,  that  it  was  forcible ;  3,  the  possession  upon  which  the  entry 
was  made ;  and  4,  that  it  was  made  by  the  defendant. 

Proof  of  the  entry."]  A  forcible  entry  or  detainer  is  committed  by  violently 
taking  or  keeping  possession  of  lands  or  tenements,  by  menaces,  force,  and  arms, 
and  without  the  authority  of  law.  4  Bl.  Com.  148.  It  must  be  aooompanied  with 
some  circumstances  of  actual  violence  or  terror,  and  therefore  an  entry,  which  haa 
no  other  force  than  such  as  is  implied  by  law  in  every  trespass,  is  not  within  the 
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Btatntefl.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  25.  The  entry  may  be  violent,  not  only  in 
respect  to  violence  actually  done  to  the  person  of  a  man,  *a8  by  beating  [  *482  ] 
him,  if  he  refuses  to  relinquish  possession,  but  also  in  respect  to  any  other  kind  of 
violence  in  the  entry,  as  by  breaking  open  the  doors  of  a  house,  whether  any  person 
be  within  or  not,  especially  if  it  be  a  dwolling-house,  and  perhaps  by  acts  of  out- 
rage after  the  entry,  as  by  carrying  away  the  party's  goods.  Ibid.  s.  26;  see 
3  Burr.  1702,(«.) 

But  if  a  person,  who  pretends  a  title  to  lands,  barely  goes  over  them,  either  with 
or  without  a  great  number  of  attendants,  armed  or  unarmed,  in  his  way  to  the 
church  or  market,  or  for  such  like  purposes,  without  doing  any  act  which  expressly 
or  impliedly  amounts  to  a  claim  to  such  lands,  this  is  not  an  entry  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statutes.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  20.  Drawing  a  latch  and 
entering  a  house  is  said  not  to  be  a  forcible  entry,  according  to  the  better  opinion. 
Id.  s.  26;  Bac.  Ab.     Forcible  Entry,  (B.),  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  710. 

Proof  of  the  force  and  violence."^  Where  the  party,  either  by  his  behaviour  or 
speech,  at  the  time  of  his  entry  gives  those  who  are  in  possession  just  cause  to  fear 
that  he  will  do  them  some  bodily  hurt,  if  they  do  not  give  way  to  him,  his  entry 
is  esteemed  forcible,  whether  he  cause  the  terror  by  carrying  with  him  such  an 
unusual  number  of  servants,  or  by  arming  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  to 
intimate  a  design  to  back  his  pretensions  by  force,  or  by  actually  threatening  to 
kill,  maim,  or  beat  those  who  continue  in  possession,  or  by  making  use  of  expres- 
sions which  plainly  imply  a  purpose  of  using  force  against  those  who  make  resist- 
ance. Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  27.  But  it  seems  that  no  entry  is  to  be  judged 
forcible  from  any  threatening  to  spoil  another's  goods,  or  to  destroy  his  cattle,  or 
to  do  him  any  similar  damage,  which  is  not  personal.     Id.  s.  28 ;  sed  vide,  supra. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  one  assaulted  to  constitute  a  forcible 
entry ;  for,  if  persons  take  or  keep  possession  of  either  house  or  land,  with  such 
numbers  of  persons  and  show  of  force  as  are  calculated  to  deter  the  rightful  owner 
from  sending  them  away,  and  resuming  his  own  possession,  that  is  sufficient  in 
point  of  law  to  constitute  a  forcible  entry,  or  a  forcible  detainer.  Per  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  Milner  v.  Maclean,  2  C.  &  P.  18.*  An  indictment  for  a  forcible  entry 
cannot  be  supported  by  evidence  of  a  mere  trespass,  but  there  must  be  proof  of 
such  force,  or  at  least  such  kind  of  force,  as  is  calculated  to  prevent  any  resistance. 
Per  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  Eliza  Smyth's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  201.^ 

Proof  that  the  detainer  teas  forcihh.']  The  same  circumstances  of  violence  or 
terror  which  make  an  entry  forcible  will  make  a  detainer  forcible  also ;  therefore, 
whoever  keeps  in  his  house  an  unusual  number  of  people,  or  unusual  weapons, 
or  threatens  to  do  some  bodily  hurt  to  the  former  possessor,  if  he  return,  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  forcible  detainer,  though  no  attempt  is  made  to  re-enter ;  so 
also,  it  is  said,  if  he  place  men  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  to  assault  any  one 
who  shall  attempt  to  make  an  entry ;  but  barely  refusing  to  go  out  of  a  house,  and 
continuing  therein  in  despite  of  another,  is  not  a  forcible  detainer.  Hawk.  P.  C. 
b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  30.  So  where  a  lessee  at  the  end  of  his  term,  keeps  arms  in  his 
house  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  lessor,  or  a  lessee  at  will  retains  possession  with 
force,  after  the  '^'determination  of  the  will ;  these  are  forcible  detainers.  [  *483  ] 
Com.  Dig.  Fore.  Det.  (B.  1.) 

The  statute  15  Ric.  2,  only  gave  a  remedy  in  cases  of  forcible  detainer,  where 
there  had  been  a  previous  forcible  entry ;  but  the  statute  8  Hen.  6,  c.  9,  gives  a 

*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  ziL  6.  ^  Id.  joiv.  270. 
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remedy  for  forcible  detainer  after  a  previous  unlawfiU  eaitj ;  for  the  entry  may  be 
unlawful  though  not  forcible.  Oakley's  case,  4  B.  &  Ad.  307.^  But  it  does  not 
hence  follow  that  the  statute  8  Hen.  6,  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  tenant  at 
will  or  for  years,  holding  over  after  the  will  is  determined,  or  the  term  expired ; 
because  the  continuance  in  possession  afterwards  may  amount  in  judgment  of  law, 
to  a  new  entry.     Per  Parke,  J.,  Id.  p.  312,  citing  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  64,  s  34. 

A  conviction  for  a  forcible  detainer  is  bad,  if  it  only  state  that  the  prosecutor 
complained  to  the  justices  of  an  entry  and  unlawful  expulsion  and  forcible  detainer, 
and  that  they  personally  came  and  found  the  defendant  forcibly  detaining  the  pre- 
mises, whereupon  they  convict  him,  &c.  For  the  justices  cannot  know  by  their 
view  without  evidence  that  the  detainer  was  unlawful,  or  that  there  had  been  an 
unlawful  entry.  Semble,  that  the  conviction  ought  to  show  that  the  defendant  was 
summoned,  or  had  otherwise  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself.  Held  also  that 
the  court  was  bound  to  award  a  re-restitution,  as  a  consequence  of  quashing  the 
conviction  without  inquiring  into  the  legal  or  equitable  claims  of  the  respective 
parties.     Wilson's  case,  3  A.  &  £.  817."^ 

Proof  of  the  possession  upon  whicJi  the  entry  was  made.'\  With  regard  to  the 
kind  of  entry,  in  respect  of  which  a  person  may  be  guilty  of  a  forcible  entry,  it  is 
said  by  Hawkins  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  a  person  may  be  indicted  for  a  forcible 
entry,  into  such  incorporeal  hereditaments,  for  which  a  writ  of  entry  will  lie  either 
at  common  law,  as  for  rent,  or  by  statute,  as  for  tithes ;  but  that  there  is  no  good 
authority  that  such  an  indictment  will  lie  for  a  common  or  an  office.  So  no 
violence  offered  in  respect  of  a  way  or  other  casement,  will  make  a  forcible  entry. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  54,  s.  31.  Nor  can  a  person  be  convicted  under  the  15 
Ric.  2,  of  a  detainer  of  any  tenements,  into  which  he  could  not  have  made  a  forcible 
entry.     Ibid. 

It  is  said  by  Hawkins,  that  it  seems  clear  that  no  one  can  come  within  the 
intention  of  the  statutes,  by  any  force  whatsoever  done  by  him,  on  entering  into 
a  tenement  whereof  he  himself  had  the  sole  and  lawful  possession,  both  at  and 
before  the  time  of  such  entry ;  as  by  breaking  open  the  door  of  his  own  dwelling- 
house,  or  of  a  castle,  which  is  his  own  inheritance,  but  forcibly  detained  from  him 
by  one  who  claims  the  bare  custody  of  it ;  or  by  forcibly  entering  into  the  land  of 
his  own  tenant  at  will.  The  learned  writer  has  added  a  ^'sed  qusere**  to  this 
passage,  and  Lord  Kenyon  has  observed  that  perhaps  some  doubt  may  hereafter 
arise  respecting  what  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  says,  that  at  common  law  the  party 
may  enter  with  force  into  that  to  which  he  has  a  legal  title.  Wilson's  case,  8  T. 
B.  361. 

There  seems  now  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  party  may  be  guilty  of  a  forcible  entry 
by  violently  and  with  force,  entering  into  that  to  which  he  has  a  legal  title. 
Newton  v.  Harland,  1  M.  &  G.  644  ;•  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  305,  and  (».) 
[  "^484  ]  "^The  possession  of  a  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  common,  is  such  a  posses- 
sion as  may  be  the  subject  of  a  forcible  entry  or  detainer,  by  his  co-tenant,  for 
though  the  entry  of  the  latter  be  lawful  per  mie  etper  tout,  so  that  he  cannot  in  any 
case  be  punished  for  it  in  an  action  of  trespass,  yet  the  lawfUnesB  of  the  entry  is 
no  excuse  for  the  violence.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  33. 

Upon  an  indictment  founded  on  the  8  Hen.  6,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  enti; 
was  upon  a  freehold ;  and  if  founded  on  the  21  Jac.  1,  that  it  was  upon  a  lease- 
hold, &c.,  according  to  that  statute.  Wannop's  case,  Sayer,  142.  On  a  prose- 
oution  for  a  forcible  entry  on  the  possession  of  a  lessee  for  years,  it  is  sufficient  to 

•  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxiv.  CI.  ^  Id.  xxx.  229.  •  Id.  zxzix.  581. 
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prove  that  such  lessee  was  possessed,  although  the  iudictmeut  allege  that  the 
premises  were  his  freehold,  Lloyd's  case,  Cald.  415.  Proof  that  the  party 
holds  colourahly,  as  a  freeholder  or  leaseholder,  will  suffice,  for  the  court  will  not, 
on  the  trial,  enter  into  the  validity  of  an  adverse  claim,  which  the  party  ought  to 
assert  by  action  and  not  by  force.  Per  Yaughan^  B.^  Williams'  case^  Talf.  Dick. 
239. 


Proof  £kaJt  the  offence  was  committed  hy  the  defendant,'^  This  offence  may  be 
committed  by  one  person  as  well  as  by  several.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  29. 
All  who  accompany  a  man  when  he  makes  a  forcible  entry,  will  be  adjudged  to 
enter  with  him,  whether  they  actually  come  upon  the  land  or  not.  Id.  s.  22. 
So  also  will  those  who,  having  .an  estate  in  land  by  a  defensible  title,  continue  by 
force  in  possession,  after  a  claim  made  by  one  who  has  a  right  of  entry.  Id. 
8.  23.  But  where  several  come  in  company  with  one  who  has  a  right  to 
enter,  and  one  of  the  company  makes  a  forcible  entry,  that  is  not  a  forcible  entry 
in  the  others.  3  Bac.  Ab.  Forcible  Entry,  (B.).  And  a  person  who  barely  agrees 
to  a  forcible  entry  made  to  his  use,  without  his  knowledge  or  privity,  is  not  within 
the  statutes,  because  he  no  way  concurred  in,  or  promoted  the  force.  Hawk.  P.  C. 
b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  24. 

An  infant  or  feme  covert  may  be  guilty  of  a  forcible  entry,  for  actual  violence 
done  by  such  party  in  person ;  but  not  for  violence  done  by  others  at  their  com- 
mand, for  such  command  is  void.  A  feme  covert,  it  is  said,  may  be  imprisoned 
for  such  offence,  though  not  an  infant,  because  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  corporal 
punishment,  by  force  of  the  general  words  of  any  statute  in  which  she  is  not 
expressly  named.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  35.  A  feme  covert  may  be  guilty 
of  a  forcible  entry,  by  entering  with  violence  into  her  husband's  house.  Eliza 
Smyth's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  201.' 

Award  of  restitution,']    The  court  in  which  the  indictment  is  found,  or  the  court 

^^  King's  Bench  upon  the  removal  thither  of  the  indictment  by  certiorari,  has 

<^wer  on  the  conviction  of  the  defendant  to  award  restitution  to  the  party  upon 

JJ^lose  possession  the  entry  has  been  made.    Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  64,  s.  49,  50,  51. 

^lough  by  the  provisoes  in  the  statutes  of  Hen.  6,  and  James  1,  the  defendants 

^^y  set  up  a  possession  for  three  years  to  stay  the  award  of  restitution.    Id.  s.  53. 

"^  supersedeas  of  the  award  of  restitution  may  be  granted  by  the  same  court  that 

^dade  the  award.     Id.  s.  61.     And  a  re-restitution  may  be  awarded  by  the  King's 

^^ench.  Id.  s.  66.     See  Wilson's  case,  ante,  p.  483. 

♦Before  a  conviction  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  of  assize  to     [*485] 

^ward  a  restitution  or  not,  although  a  true  bill  has  been  found  by  the  grand  jury 
for  a  forcible  entry.  Harland's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  170  3  8  Ad.  &  E.  826 ;«  1  P.  & 
D.  93 ;  2  M.  &  R.  141. 

Witnesses,]  The  tenant  of  the  premises  was  not  formerly  a  competent  witness. 
"Williams'  case^  9  B.  &  C.  549  ;^  Beavan's  case,  By.  &  Moo.  242  ;^  but  now  see 
antC;  p.  134. 

'  Bog.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zxir.  279.  (  Id.  xxxt.  536.  >>  Id.  xtU.  440. 
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[  •486  ]  *  FORESTALLING. 


The  offence  of  forestalling,  witli  which  may  likewiae  he  considered  those  of 
engrossing  and  rcgrating,  was  defined  to  be  every  practice  or  device,  by  act,  con- 
spiracy, words,  or  news,  to  enhance  the  price  of  victuals,  or  other  merchandise. 
8  Inst.  196 ;  3  Bac.  Ab.  261 ;  1  Rnss.  by  Grea.  168.  All  endeayonrs  whatever 
to  enhance  the  common  price  of  any  merchandize,  and  all  kinds  of  practioe  which 
had  an  apparent  tendency  thereto,  whether  by  spreading  false  mmourB,  or  by 
buying  things  in  a  market  before  the  accustomed  hour,  were  offences  at  common 
law,  and  came  under  the  general  notion  of  forestalling,  which  includes  all  kinds  of 
offences  of  this  nature.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  80,  s.  1.  These  offences  were 
prohibited  by  several  old  statutes,  but  those  acts  were  repealed  by  the  12  Geo.  3, 
c.  71 ;  leaving  the  offences  as  they  stood  at  common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

In  modem  times  prosecutions  have  seldom  been  instituted  for  any  of  these 
offences;  but  in  one  case,  an  information  for  enhancing  the  price  of  hops  was 
sustained.     R.  v.  Waddington,  1  East,  143. 

Now  by  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  1,  it  is  enacted,  '<  that  after  the  passing  of 
this  act  the  several  offences  of  badgering,  engrossing,  forestalling,  and  regrating 
be  utterly  taken  away  and  abolished,  and  that  no  information,  indictment,  suit,  or 
prosecution  shall  lie  either  at  common  law,  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute,  or  be  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  any  person  for  or  by  reason  of  any  of  the  s^d 
offences  or  supposed  offences.'' 
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jery  at  common  law  ........ 

»f  of  the  false  making         ........ 

In  the  name  of  the  party — assuming  the  name  of  a  person  in  existence 

Party  forging  having  the  same  name        ..... 

Fictitious  name    ........ 

Assumed  and  borne  by  the  party  forging  .... 

if  of  the  false  making — with  regard  to  the  apparent  validity  of  the  matter  forged 

Substantial  resemblance  to  true  instrument        ..... 

Cases  of  non-resemblance  ...... 

yf  of  the  act  of  forging        .•.•.... 

if  of  the  uttering     ......... 

>f  of  the  disposing  or  putting  off    .  .  .  .  .  .  , 

it  of  the  intent  to  defraud — mode  of  proof  ..... 

With  regard  to  the  party  intended  to  be  defrauded         .... 

it  of  identity  of  the  party  whose  name  is  forged    ..... 

gf  of  the  forged  instrument  ....... 

it  with  regard  to  principals  and  accessaries  .  •  .  •  . 

of  of  guilty  knowledge 


,  or  purporting  to  be  not  made  in  England 


ne 


Forgery  of  instruments  not  made, 
rpetation  clause 
liabment 
gery  of  particular  instruments 

Forging  wills 

Forging  deeds 

Forging  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and  undertakings,  warrants  or 
orders  for  payment  of  money,  &c.        ...... 

Proof  of  forging  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  &c.  .... 

Proof  of  forging  undertakings,  orders  or  warrants,  &c. 

Forging  warrants,  orders,  or  requests  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  &c. 

Forging  receipts  ......... 

^ries  relating  to  the  public  funds    ....... 

False  entries  in  books  of  bank  and  transfer  in  false  names 

Proof  of  forging  transfers  of  stock,  and  power  of  attorney  to  transfer  stock    . 

Proof  of  personating  owner,  and  endeavoring  to  transfer  stock 

Proof  of  forging  attestation  to  power  of  attorney,  or  transfer  of  stock 

Proof  of  clerks  in  the  bank  making  out  false  dividend  warrants 

Proof  of  forging  exchequer  bills.  East  India  bonds,  &c. 
^y  and  similar  offences  with  regard  to  bank  notes  •  .  •  • 

Proof  of  uttering  and  forging  bank  notes  ..... 

Proof  of  purchasing,  receiving,  &c.,  forged  bank  notes 

Proof  of  making  or  having  moulds,  &c.  ..... 

Proviso  as  to  papers  used  for  bills  of  exchange,  &o.      .... 

Proof  of  engraving  any  bank  note,  &c.  ...... 

Proof  of  engraving  any  word,  &c.  ...... 

Proof  of  making,  &c.,  mould  for  manufacturing  paper 

Proof  of  engraving  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  .  .  •  ;  . 

Proof  of  engraving  foreign  bills  or  notes,  &c.     ..... 

gery  of  seals,  stamps  or  signatures,  and  false^  printing  of  private  acts  or  journals  of 

parliament,  under  the  8  &  9  Vict  c.  118    . 
gery  of  entries  in  public  registers    .....•• 

^gtry  of  stamps         ......... 

^rj  of  other  public  documents        ....... 


488 
489 
489 
490 
493 
498 
497 
498 
600 
602 
602 
608 
605 
60G 
608 
611 
614 
615 
616 
610 
617 
617 
618 
620 
620 
620 

621 
621 
624 
627 
681 
685 
685 
685 
686 
637 
637 
688 
689 
639 
639 
639 
640 
640 
641 
641 
642 
642 

648 
644 
646 
649 


-Under  the  present  head  will  first  be  stated,  the  law  of  forgery,  as  it  [  *488  ] 
uds  all  forged  instruments,  with  the  general  proofs  necessary  to  establish  the 
of  forging,  uttering,  &c.  The  eTidence  required  to  prove  the  forgery  of  parti- 
ir  documents,  both  private  and  public^  will  then  be  given. 
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Forgery  cU  common  /air.]  At  common  law  the  offence  of  forgery 
able  an  a  misdemeanor.  It  is  defined  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  as  "  the  fraudulent 
making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right;''  4  Com. 
247 ;  and  by  Mr.  East,  as  <<  a  false  making,  a  making  malo  animOf  of  any  written 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  deceit."     2  East,  P.  C.  852.(1) 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  instruments  or  writings,  the  forgery  of  which 
is  punishable  at  common  law,  it  has  been  held  that  the  felsification  of  records  and 
other  matters  of  a  public  nature  is  a  misdemeanor,  as  a  privy  seal ;  1  Roll.  Ab. 
68;  a  license  from  the  barons  of  exchequer  to  compound  debts;  Id.  65; 
Gregory  V.  Wilks,  2  Bulst.  137;  a  parish  register;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c  70; 
or  a  certificate  of  holy  orders,  or  a  matter  of  record.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c  70, 
8.  9,  10.  So  a  forged  letter  in  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  to  the  goyemor  of  a 
gaol,  directing  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner,  has  been  held  to  be  a  forgery.  Harris's 
case,  G  C.  &  P.  129;*  1  3Ioody,  C.  C.  393  ;»>  S.  C.  And  see  Fawcett'a  case,  2  East, 
P.  C.  862,  post,  p.  489. 

So  with  regard  to  private  writings,  it  is  an  offence  at  common  law  to  forge  a 
deed  or  will.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  70,  s.  10.  And  though  doubts  were  formerly 
entertained  on  the  subject,  it  is  now  clear  that  forging  any  private  document, 
with  a  fraudulent  intent,  and  whereby  another  person  may  be  prejudiced,  is  within 
[  *489  ]  the  rule. (2)  Thus,  after  *much  debate,  it  was  held  that  the  forging  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  goods  was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  Ward's  case, 
Str.  747;  2  Ld.  Kaym.  1461.  And  the  same  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges,  with  regard  to  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  discharge  from  a  creditor 
to  a  gaoler,  directing  him  to  discharge  a  prisoner  in  his  custody.  Fawcett's  case, 
2  East,  P.  C.  862.  Ward's  case  is  considered  by  Mr.  Eaat  to  have  settled  the 
rule,  that  the  counterfeiting  of  any  writing^  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  whereby 
another  may  be  prejudiced,  is  forgery  at  common  law.     2  East,  P.  G.  861. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forgery  at  common  law,  it  must  appear  in  the  indict- 
ment what  the  instrument  is,  in  respect  of  which  the  prisoner  is  charged.  The 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  certain  paper  instrument  in  the  words  and 
figures  following : — 

"  Fol.  44,  4,  Sarum  public  weighing  engine,  July  27,  1802,  One  load  of  coals 
from  Mr.  Wilcox  to  Mr.  Webb. 


Ton. 

Cwt. 

Qrs. 

lb. 

Gross     1 

11 

8 

0 

Tare      0 

6 

0 

0 

'6 


Witness,  W.  WoBT,  book-keeper." 

With  intent  to  defraud  John  Webb.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  altered 
this  instrument,  so  as  to  render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  pay  more  than  it  originally 
expressed.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  caee  reserved,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  as  it  did  not  state  what  the  instrument 
was,  in  respect  of  which  the  forgery  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  nor 


(1)  Forgery  is  the  alteration  of  a  deed  or  writing  in  a  material  part  to  the  pr^ndice  of 
another,  as  well  as  when  the  whole  deed  or  writing  is  forged.    6  Strobhart,  5)9. 

(2)  Ames's  case,  2  Greenl.  866.    Penna.  v.  M*Kee,  Addison,  83. 

»  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zxzr.  815.  ^  2  £ng.  C.  C  SM. 
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haw  the  party  signing  it  had  authority  to  sign  it.  R.  y.  Wilcox^  Rnss.  & 
By.  50. 

It  18  not  necessary  to  the  snstaining  an  indictment  for  forgery  at  common  law, 
ttftt  any  prejudice  should  in  fact  have  happened  by  reason  of  the  fraud.  (2) 
Ward's  case,  Str.  747;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1461.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  there  should 
1»e  any  publication  of  the  forged  instrument.  2  East,  P.  C.  855.  951;  1  Russ.  by 
Grea.  318. 

It  is  not  forgery  fraudulently  to  procure  a  party's  signature  to  a  document,  the 
Bontents  of  which  have  been  altered  without  his  knowledge ;  R.  v.  Chadwicke, 
2  Moo.  &  R.  545 ;  or  fraudulently  to  induce  a  person  to  execute  an  instrument  on 
a  misrepresentation  of  its  contents.  Per  Rolfe,  B.,  R.  y.  Collins ;  MS.,  2  Moo.  & 
B.461. 

Phx}/  of  the  fahe  making — in  the  name  of  the  partly — asmiming  the  name  of  a 
penoft  in  existence.  The  most  usual  kind  of  forgery  is,  where  the  party  assumes 
die  name  and  character  of  a  person  in  existence,  and  by  means  of  the  credit  attached 
thereto,  carries  his  fraud  into  effect;  as  in  the  following  case.  The  prisoner, 
whose  name  was  Hadfield,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
knd,  calling  himself  the  Hon.  Alexander  Augustus  Hope,  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Hopetown,  and  in  that  name  imposed  upon  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 
During  his  residence  near  the  lakes,  he  drew  a  bill  upon  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  would  have  been  paid,  had  not  the  prisoner  been  detected.  For 
tiiis  forgery,  he  was  ^indicted,  convicted,  and  executed.  Hadfield's  case,  [  *490  ] 
6  Ey.  Stat.  580 ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  331. 

The  adoption  of  a  false  description  and  additiony  where  a  false  name  is  not 
tnumed,  and  there  is  no  person  answering  the  description,  has  been  held  not  to 
be  forgery.     Webb's  case,  Russ.  &  IXj.  405.® 

0/  the  false  making — in  the  name  of  die  party — party  forging  having  the  same 
name.]  A  man  may  be  guilty  of  forgery  by  the  fraudulent  making  of  an  instru- 
ment, though  in  his  own  name ;  as  if  he  makes  a  feoffment  of  lands  to  J.  S.,  and 
afterwards  a  deed  of  feoffment  of  the  same  lands  to  J.  D.,  of  a  date  prior  to  that  of 
the  feoffinent  to  J.  S.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  70,  s.  2.  And  the  offence,  it  is  said, 
would  have  been  the  same,  if  he  had  passed  only  an  equitable  interest  for  a  good 
consideration,  and  had  afterwards  by  such  a  subsequently  antedated  conveyance 
endeavoured  to  avoid  it.  Id.  So  if  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  A.  B.  or  order, 
come  to  the  hands  of  a  person  named  A.  B.  (not  the  payee)  who  fraudulently 
indorses  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  money,  this  is  a  forgery. (1)  Mead  v. 
Toung,  4  T.  R.  28 ;  see  also  Parke's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  4.  The  prisoner,  whose 
name  was  Thomas  Brown,  was  charged  together  with  Matthias  Parkes,  with  for^ng 
a  promissory  note,  purporting  to  be  made  by  Thomas  Brown.  It  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  Brown  had  passed  the  note  in  question  to  a  tradesman,  representing  it 
to  him  as  the  note  of  his  brother.  The  note  was  dated  at  Roughton,  Salop,  and 
was  made  payable  at  Thornton  and  Co.,  bankers,  London.  It  was  proved  that 
there  was  no  person  of  that  name  and  description  residing  at  Roughton,  and  that 
DO  such  person  kept  an  account  at  Thornton  and  Co.'s  It  was  objected  for  the 
prisoner  Brown,  that  the  note  being  made  in  his  own  name,  could  not  be  a  forgery ; 

(2)  Arnold  v.  Cost,  8  Gill  &  Johns.  220. 
(1)  The  People  v.  Peaeock,  6  Cowen,  72. 
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but  the  judges  on  a  case  leservedy  held  that  he  had  been  properly  conTioted. 

Grose,  J.,  in  delivering  their  opinion,  said,  <<  The  prisoner,  at  the  time  he  uttered 
the  note,  did  not  utter  it  as  his  own  note,  but  as  the  note  of  his  brother,  of  the 
^same  name ;  but  there  is  no  brother  of  the  prisoner  of  the  name  of  Thonuu  Brown 
existing,  and,  therefore,  this  is  the  false  making  of  a  note  in  the  name  of  a  non- 
existing  person,  for  it  is  equally  a  forgery,  whether  the  non-existing  person  be 
described  as  bearing  the  name  of  the  person  uttering  the  note,  or  another  name. 
The  prisoner,  therefore,  although  his  name  is  Thomas  Brown,  haying  uttered  the 
note,  describing  the  signature  as  the  name  of  another  person,  is  as  guilty  of  having 
uttered  a  forged  note,  as  if  he  had  uttered  a  note  on  which  any  other  name  whatever 
had  been  forged."  Parkes'  and  Brown's  case,  2  Leach,  775 ;  2  £ast,  P.  C.  963. 
The  authority  of  this  case  has  been  doubted  by  Mr.  Evans,  who  has  observed,  that 
it  appears  to  rest  on  very  questionable  principles,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  he  cites 
the  following  case.  A  bill  of  exchange  was  made  by  the  prisoner,  D.  Walker,  (a 
pauper  at  Manchester.)  It  was  dated  Liverpool,  signed  D.  Walker  and  Co.,  and 
drawn  on  Devayne's  and  Co.,  London.  Similar  bills  had  been  before  drawn  in  the 
same  manner,  and  regularly  paid,  though  the  drawer  was  unknown  to  that  house. 
Parkes'  and  Brown's  case,  supra,  was  cited ;  but  the  learned  judge  ruled,  that 
there  was  not  evidence  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury.  Walker's  case,  coram  Chambre, 
J.,  Lane,  6  Evans's  Stat.  580.  In  support  of  his  opinion,  Mr.  Evans  refers  to 
[  *491  ]  Hevey's  case,  1  Leach,  *229  (vide  post,  p.  510,)  where  a  prisoner,  who 
had  assumed  to  be  the  real  indorser  of  the  bill,  was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  forgery, 
there  being  no  false  making ;  but  upon  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fact  of 
their  being  no  false  making  in  the  latter  case,  seems  to  distinguish  it  entirely  from 
Brown's  case,  and  to  prevent  its  being  considered  an  authority  against  that  decision. 
An  eminent  writer  has  made  the  following  comments  upon  Brown's  case.  <<In 
the  abstract  it  amounts  to  this,  that  a  man  who  signs  his  own  name  to  a  note, 
dated  at  a  place  where  he  docs  not  reside,  and  payable  at  a  banker's  where  he  has 
no  money,  is  guilty  of  forgery.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  jury  did  not  expressly 
find  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  the  making,  to  utter  it 
as  the  note  of  a  third  person.  If  the  note  contained  a  mere  promise  to  pay  (without 
place  of  date  or  payment,)  signed  by  the  prisoner,  and  was  afterwards  uttered  by 
him  as  the  note  of  another,  the  case  would  be  more  doubtful.  See  also  R.  y.  Webb, 
8  B.  &  B.  228;*  2  Stark.  Ev.  333(n.),  2d  ed.  A  point  similar  to  that  upon  which 
Brown's  case  turned,  occurred  in  the  following,  case,  but  was  not  decided.  The 
prisoner,  George  Maidocks,  was  charged  with  forging  the  following  indorsement 
upon  a  bill : — 

^^  Per  pro.  /or  Rob.  Falcon,  George  Mad<ifock$.*' 

It  appeared  that  he  was  clerk  to  an  attorney,  and  had  authority  to  open  letters, 
receive  money,  and  to  do  what  was  necessary  in  case  a  writ  was  wanted ;  but  he 
had  no  authority  to  indorse  a  bill.  The  bill  in  question  was  sent  in  a  letter  to  the 
prosecutor's  chambers,  where  the  letter  was  opened  by  the  prisoner,  who  after 
writing  upon  the  bill  the  indorsement  mentioned  above,  took  it  to  the  bank,  and 
received  payment.  He  gave  a  receipt,  «Eeceived  for  K.  F.  (his  master's  real 
name),  G.  M.'^  On  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  his  master,  stating  he  had 
taken  the  bill  for  acceptance,  though  at  that  time  he  had  received  the  money. 
He  then  absconded.  On  his  trial  he  said,  he  received  the  money  for  his  master'^ 
use,  and  did  not  intend  to  apply  it  otherwise.  The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  t(p 
say,  whether  the  prisoner  meant  only  to  receive  the  money  for  his  master's  use^ 
and  acted  under  a  supposition,  in  the  situation  of  trust  in  which  he  was  placed, 
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that  he  had  a  right  to  describe  himself  as  acting  by  procnratioii;  or  whether  he 
made  the  indorsement  and  received  the  money,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 
proaecutor  or  the  bank.  The  jury  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  firaud,  and  referred  to  the  letter  in  which  the  prisoner  spoke  of  haying  taken 
the  bill  for  acceptance ;  and  found  bim  guilty.  As  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
prisoner  had  o£fered  to  make  use  of  the  indorsement  to  transfer  the  bill  to  any 
other  person,  or  to  enable  himself  to  receive  the  contents  as  bearer  or  holder, 
having  on  the  contrary  given  the  receipt  in  his  own  name  for  the  use  of  his  master, 
a  doubt  arose,  whether  the  indorsement  was  such  an  <<  indorsement"  as  was  meant 
by  the  statute.  The  question,  whether,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  his 
conduct,  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  been  acquitted,  or  whether  a  false  assertion 
in  an  indorsement  that  the  prisoner  has  a  procuration,  without  any  other  circum- 
Btance  of  falsehood  or  misrepresentation,  constitutes  a  forgery,  was  referred  to  the 
judges,  but  no  opinion  was  given,  the  prisoner  dying  in  prison.  Haddock's  case, 
2  Buss,  by  Grea.  499. 

*Proof  of  the  fahe  making — in  the  name  of  the  party— -Jictifwus  [  ^492  ] 
name,'\  Making  an  instrument  in  a  fictitious  name,  or  the  name  of  a  non-existing 
person,  is  equally  forgery,  as  making  it  in  the  name  of  an  existing  person. (1)  2 
East,  P.  C.  957;  2  lluss.  by  Grea.  331.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the 
2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  for  uttering  a  forged  deed,  purporting  to  be  a  power  of  attorney 
from  Elizabeth  Tingle,  administratrix  of  Richard  Tingle,  late  a  marine,  empowering 
a  person  to  receive  prize-money  due  to  her.  There  was  no  such  person  as  Eliza- 
beth Tingle.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  a  doubt  was  entertained,  whether,  as 
there  was  no  such  person  in  existence  as  the  party  in  whose  name  the  deed  was 
executed,  it  amounted  to  forgery,  and  the  case  was  referred  to  the  judges,  when 
eleven  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  the  case  was  within  the  meaning  and  the  letter 
of  the  act.  Lewis's  case,  Foster,  116.  In  a  case  which  occurred  a  few  years  after 
the  preceding,  where  a  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  indorsing  a  bill  of  exchange 
in  a  fictitious  name,  the  judges,  on  a  reference  to  them,  held  unanimously,  that  a 
bill  of  exchange,  drawn  in  fictitious  names,  where  there  were  no  such  persons  existing 
as  the  bill  imported,  was  a  forged  bill  within  .the  2  Geo.  2.  Wilks's  ease,  2  East^ 
P.  C.  957.  The  same  point  was  decided  by  the  judges  in  Bolland's  case,  1  Leach, 
83;  2  East,  P.  C.  958.  And  again  where  the  prisoner  had  forged  a  cheque  upon 
a  banker  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  person,  the  judges  observed,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  forced  construction  of  the  statute  to  say,  that  the  forgery  of  a  fictitious  name, 
with  intent  to  defraud,  was  not  within  it.  Lockett's  case,  1  Leach,  94 ;  2  East,  P. 
C.  940.  So  if  a  person  write  an  acceptance  in  his  own  name  to  represent  a  fictitious 
firm,  with  intent  to  defraud,  it  is  a  forged  acceptance,  for  if  an  acceptance  represent  a 
fictitious  firm,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  represented  a  fictitious  person.  Per  Bosanqnet| 
J.,  Rogers's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  629.' 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  act  forgery,  that  the  party  should  gain 
any  additional  credit  by  the  fictitious  name. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  an  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the 
name  of  John  WiUiams,  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  having  paid  away  the  bill, 
the  holder  applied  to  a  banker  to  discount  it,  which  he  refused  to  do,  unless  the 
holder  would  put  his  name  upon  it.     This  the  holder  declined  to  do,  but  said, 

_  I  _  _  _  -  ■ ■      . 1  ^ 

(1)  Riley's  case,  6  Rogers's  Reo.  87.  Ootobed's  case,  6  Id.  26.  U.  States  v.  Turner, 
7  Peters,  132.    See  Commonwealth  v.  Bojnton,  2  Mass.  77. 
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he  would  procure  the  person  from  whom  he  reoehred  it,  to  indorse  it.  He  accord- 
inglj  applied  to  the  prisoner,  who  immediately  indorsed  it,  <<  John  WUliams,'' 
which  was  a  fictitions  name,  and  the  bill  was  discoonted.  On  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  were  unanimooslj  of  opinion,  that  this  was  forgery  within  the  statute ; 
for  although  the  fictitious  name  was  not  necessary  for  the  prisoner's  obtaining  the 
money,  and  his  object  in  it,  probably,  was  only  to  conceal  the  hands  through 
which  the  bill  had  passed,  yet  it  was  a  fraud  both  upon  the  holder  and  discounter, 
as  the  one  lost  the  chance  of  tracing  the  bill,  and  the  other  the  benefit  of  a  real 
indorscr.  Taft's  case,  1  Leach,  172 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  959.  So  where  the  prisoner, 
having  got  possession  of  a  bill  indorsed  in  blank,  gave  a  receipt  for  the  amount  in 
a  fictitious  name,  being  indicted  for  this  forgery,  it  was  objected,  that  he  gained 
no  additional  credit  by  the  name  he  assumed.  Being  convicted,  the  case  was 
[  *498  ]  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  (with  the  exception  of  *Bul- 
ler,  J.,  who  doubted,)  unanimously  held  that  the  conviction  was  ri^t  They 
said,  that  though  the  prisoner  did  not  gain  any  additional  credit  by  signing  the 
name  he  put  to  the  receipt,  as  the  bill  was  not  payable  to  the  person  whose  name 
was  used,  but  indorsed  in  blank,  it  was  still  a  forgery,  for  it  was  done  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  true  owner  of  the  bill,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  bracing  the 
person  by  whom  the  money  was  received.  Taylor's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  9G0 ;  1 
Leach,  214. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  name  "  Samuel  Knight,  Market-place,  Birmingham," 
was  fictitious,  the  prosecutor  was  called  and  stated,  that  he  went  twice  to  Bir- 
mingham to  make  inquiries,  and  inquired  at  a  bank  there,  and  at  a  place  where  the 
overseers  usually  met;  and  that  he  had  also  made  inquiries  at  Nottingham,  with- 
out success.  The  prosecutor  was  a  stranger  in  both  of  these  towns.  It  was 
objected  for  the  prisoner,  that  this  evidence  was  not  sufficient ;  that  in  the  case  of 
a  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  Ring's  College,  in  order  to  prove  a  certain  name 
fictitious,  the  twopenny  postman  and  police  officer  of  the  district  were  called.  The 
judges  at  the  Old  Bailey,  (Park  and  Parke,  JJ.  and  Bolland,  B.,)  were  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  evidence,  though  not  satisfactory,  to  go  to  the  jury,  not  being  the 
usual  evidence  given  on  such  occasions,  but  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it 
was  sufficient.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  King's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  128/ 

Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  cheque  upon  Jones,  Lloyd  and  Co., 
bankers,  purporting  to  be  drawn  by  G.  Andrews,  it  was  held  sufficient  prind 
/acie  evidence  of  the  drawer's  name  being  fictitious,  to  call  a  clerk  of  the  bankers, 
who  stated  that  no  person  of  that  name  kept  an  account  with,  or  had  any  right  to 
draw  cheques  on  their  house.  Backler's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  119  ;s  Brannan's  case, 
6  C.  &  P.  S26^ 

On  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  cheque  it  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
handwriting  of  the  supposed  maker ;  and  he  need  not  be  called  to  disprove  an 
authority  to  others  to  use  his  name ;  circumstances  showing  guilty  knowledge  are 
enough.    Hurley's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  473. 

Proof  of  the  fahe  making — m  the  name  of  the  party — -fictitious  name — 
auumed  and  borne  by  the  party  forging."^  The  circumstance  that  the  party 
making  the  forged  instrument  has  assumed,  and  been  known  by  the  fictitious  nam» 
in  which  it  is  executed,  for  some  time  before  the  making,  will  not  prevent  it^ 
being  a  forgery ;  there  being  no  distinction  whether  the  credit  was  given  to  th9 
permm  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  name  assumed  by  him.  On  a  prosecution  for  forging 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  mad0 
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the  order  in  a  fictitioas  name,  and  the  prosecutor  stated,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to 
be  the  prisoner's  draft.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  a  doubt  arose  upon  the 
pointy  whether  the  prosecutor  had  given  credit  to  the  prisoner,  or  to  the  draft ;  but 
the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  observing  that  it  was  a  false  instrument,  and 
not  drawn  by  any  such  person  as  it  purported  to  be.  Sheppard's  case,  2  East,  P. 
C.  967 ;  1  Leach,  226. 

♦The  prisoner,  Elizabeth  Dunn,  was  indicted  for  forging  a  promissory  [  *494  ] 
note  as  the  maker.     The  note  was  subscribed, 

her 
Mary  ><1  Wallace, 
mark. 
It  was  payable  to  the  prosecutor,  a  prize  agent,  to  whom  the  prisoner  applied  in 
the  character  of  executrix  of  John  Wallace,  a  deceased  seaman.     The  prosecutor . 
having  advanced  her  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  note,  wrote  the  body  of  it,  and 
desired  her  to  sign  it,  asking  her  what  name  he  must  write  over  her  mark.     She 
replied,  Mary  Waliace,  and  the  prosecutor's  clerk  put  his  name  as  a  witness.     The 
prisoner  being  found  guilty,  a  case  was  reserved,  when  nine  of  the  judges  held  the 
conviction  right.     Mr.  Justice  Ashton  doubted,  upon  a  principle  not  now  main- 
tainable, that  to  constitute  forgery  the  instrument  itself  must  be  false,  and  that 
the  merely  assuming  a  fictitious  name  to  it,  will  not  make  it  forgery.     Dunn's 
case,  1  Leach,  57 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  962. 

The  circumstances  in  the  following  case  were  somewhat  different,  and  the  judges 
were  divided  in  opinon ;  though  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  East,  (2  P.  C.  968,)  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  foregoing  case.  The  prisoner,  John  Menry 
AikleSj  was  indicted  for  forging  a  promissory  note,  which  purported  to  be  made  by 
John  Mason.  The  note  which  was  dated  18th  of  December,  1786,  was  ofllered  in 
payment  by  the  payee,  Byron,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1787.  Byron  being  asked 
where  the  maker  lived,  replied  at  No.  4,  Argyle-street.  On  a  reference  there  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  taken  the  house  in  the  name  of  John  Mason,  and 
was  known  by  that  name.  His  name  was  in  fact  Aicklcs,  by  which  he  had  been 
known  up  to  1780.  Grose,  J.,  told  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  that  the  name 
taken  by  the  prisoner  was  in  consequence  of  a  concerted  scheme  between  him  and 
Byron,  to  defraud  the  prosecutor,  they  would  be  justified  in  finding  him  guilty ; 
and  he  directed  them  to  find  whether  the  prisoner  had  ever  gone  by  the  name  of 
John  Mason  before,  and  whether  he  had  assumed  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  fraud. 
The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  defraud  the  prosecutor,  and  that  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Mason  for  the  purpose  of  the  fraud ;  that  he  had  never  gone 
by  that  name  before,  and  that  they  disbelieved  a  witness,  who  stated  that  two  years 
before  he  was  inquired  for,  and  known  by  that  name  at  the  British  Coffee-house.  The 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  by  consent,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  OrosOi 
J.,  and  other  judges  thought  the  case  amounted  to  forgery.  There  was  an  ap» 
parent  design  to  defraud  in  general,  and  the  jury  had  found  that  the  fictitious 
name  was  assumed  with  a  design  to  defraud.  Whether  there  was  a  person  of  that 
name  was  immaterial,  the  felony  consisting  in  the  intent  to  defraud.  A  person 
mi^t  assume  a  feigned  name  and  make  a  draft  in  it,  and  yet  innocently,  as  if  he 
concealed  himself  to  avoid  arrest,  and  had  appointed  his  friend,  on  whom  he  dreW| 
to  pay  his  bill,  or  giving  notes  took  care  to  pay  them  when  due.  But  the  pri* 
soner,  on  the  contrary,  intended  to  defraud  the  party  by  the  feigned  name,  by 
making  the  note  under  a  disguise  by  which,  after  he  left  the  plaoe^f«M»^stt^ 
ment  he  could  not  be  traced.  There  was  nothing  to  dstingtufth  inis  from  the 
common  case  of  a  note  made  in  the  name  of  a  man  who  doss  not  exist.  The  judges 
who  thought  it  not  a  forgery,  '^'proceeded  otx  the  doubt  irhether;  to  con-  [  *4Sib  ] 
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Btitute  a  forgery,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  instrument  should  be  made  as  the 
act  of  another,  according  to  the  definition  of  Lord  Coke,  whether  that  other  existed 
or  not ;  whereas  here  the  note  was  made  as  the  prisoner's  own,  and  avowed  by 
him  to  be  80 ;  the  credit  was  given  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  name,  and  the 
person  and  not  the  name  was  the  material  thing  to  be  considered.  Upon  some 
favourable  circumstances  appearing  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  acquitted, 
and  the  judges  never  came  to  any  final  resolution  upon  the  case.  Aickles's  case,  2 
East,  p.  C.  968 ;  1  Leach,  438.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  who  held  the  convic- 
tion of  the  prisoner  right,  has  been  defended  by  several  writers  of  great  eminence. 
2  East,  P.  C.  972 ;  6  Evans,  Coll.  Stat.  680 ;  2  Kuss.  by  Grea.  337.  The  point 
again  arose  and  was  decided  in  the  following  case.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  dated  3d  of  April  1812,  in  the  name  of  Thomas  White, 
as  drawer.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  came  to  Newnham,  on  the  21st  March 
1813,  where  he  introduced  himself  under  the  name  of  White,  and  where  he  resided, 
under  that  name,  until  the  22d  of  May,  officiating  as  curate  under  that  name.  On 
the  17th  of  April  he  passed  away  the  bill  in  question.  Dallas,  J.,  told  the  jury 
that  if  they  thought  the  prisoner  went  to  Newnham  in  the  fictitious  character  of  a 
clergyman,  with  a  false  name  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  the 
curacy,  and  of  the  profits  belonging  to  it,  they  should  acquit  him ;  but  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  he  went  there,  intending  fraudulently  to  raise  money  by  bills 
in  a  false  name,  and  that  the  bill  in  question  was  made  in  prosecution  of  such 
intent,  they  should  convict  him.  The  jury  convicted  him  accordingly,  and  found  that 
the  prisoner  had  formed  the  scheme  of  raising  money  by  false  bills,  before  he  went 
to  Newnham,  and  that  he  went  there  meaning  to  commit  such  fraud.  The  judges, 
on  a  case  reserved,  were  of  opinion,  that  where  proof  is  given  of  a  prisoner's  real 
name,  and  no  proof  of  any  change  of  name  until  the  time  of  the  fraud  committtedy 
it  throws  it  upon  the  prisoner  to  show,  that  he  had  before  assumed  the  name  on 
other  occasions,  and  for  different  purposes.  They  were  also  of  opinion,  that  where 
the  prisoner  is  proved  to  have  assumed  a  false  name,  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniaiy 
fraud  connected  with  the  forgery,  drawiag,  accepting,  or  indorsing  in  such  assumed 
name,  is  forgery.     Peacock's  case,  1  Kuss.  &  Ry.  278.* 

The  prisoner,  Samuel  Whiley,  was  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange^  drawn 
in  the  name  of  Samuel  Milward.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1804,  the  prisoner 
came  to  the  shop  of  the  prosecutor,  at  Bath,  and  ordered  some  goods,  for  which,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  he  said  he  would  give  a  draft  upon  his  banker  in  London,  and 
accordingly  he  gave  the  bill  in  question.  No  such  person  as  Samuel  Milward  kept 
an  account  with  the  London  banker.  The  prisoner  had  been  baptized  and  mar- 
ried by  the  name  of  Whiley j  had  gone  by  that  name  in  Bath  in  the  July  preceding 
this  transaction,  and  at  Bristol  the  following  October,  and  at  Bath  again  on  the  4th 
of  December.  About  the  20th  of  that  month  he  had  taken  a  house  in  Worcester- 
shire, under  the  same  name ;  but  on  the  28th  of  December,  the  day  after  his  first 
application  to  the  prosecutor,  he  ordered  a  brass  plate  to  be  engraved  with  the 
name  of  <<  Milward,^'  which  was  fixed  upon  the  door  of  his  house  the  following 
[  ^^496  ]  day.  The  prosecutor  stated  that  he  took  the  "^draft  on  the  credit  of  the 
prisoner,  whom  he  did  not  know ;  that  he  presumed  the  prisoner's  name  was  that 
which  he  htA  written,  and  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  contrary ;  and  if  the  pri- 
soner had  CKtve- to  him  under  the  name  of  Samuel  Whiley,  he  would  have  given  him 
equal  credit  Hek-  the  goods.  In  his  defence  the  prisoner  stated  that  he  had  been 
^hmatiMiedby'ihe  name  of  Samuel  Milward,  and  that  he  had  omitted  the  name  of 
WUkjf  ftr  fwB  xit  arrei^M  The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner 
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had  asBomed  the  name  of  ^'  Milward"  in  the  purchase  of  the  goods,  and  given  the 
drafts  with  intent  to  defraud  the  prosecutor.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty^ 
and  the  judges,  upon  a  reference  to  them,  were  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  fraud 
being  so  left  to  the  jury,  and  found  by  them,  the  conviction  was  right.  Whiley'i 
case,  2  Euss.  335 ;  Russ.  &  Ry.  90.i 

The  prisoner,  John  Francis,  was  indicted  for  forging  an  order  for  payment  of 
money  upon  the  bankers,  Messrs.  Praed  &  Co.,  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Ward.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  the  prisoner  had  taken  lodgings  at  Mrs.  W.'s  house,  under  the 
name  of  Cooke,  and  continued  there  till  the  19th  of  September,  when  he  gave  her 
the  order  in  question,  for  money  lent  him  by  her.  The  order,  which  was  signed 
<<  James  Cooke,"  being  refused  by  the  bankers,  he  said  he  had  omitted  the  word 
'< junior;''  which  he  added;  but  the  draft  was  again  refused,  and  the  prisoner  in 
tiie  mean  time  left  the  house.  The  case  was  left  by  the  judge  to  the  jury,  with  a 
direction  that  they  should  consider  whether  the  prisoner  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Cooke  with  a  fraudulent  purpose,  and  they  found  him  guilty.  On  a  case  reserved| 
all  the  judges  who  were  present,  held  the  conviction  right,  and  were  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  name  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  avoiding  detection,  it 
"was  as  much  a  forgery  as  if  the  name  were  that  of  any  other  person,  though 
the  case  would  be  different  if  the  party  had  habitually  used  and  become  known 
by  another  name  than  his  own.  Francis's  case,  Russ.  &  R.  209  ;^  2  Russ.  by 
Orea.  339,  40. 

To  bring  the  case  within  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  above  decision,  it  must  appear 
that  the  name  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  in  the  particular  transaction. 
The  prisoner,  Thomas  Bonticn,  was  charged  with  forging  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of 
exchange.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  prosecrutrix,  that  having  a  house 
at  Tottenham  to  let,  in  October,  1811,  the  prisoner  took  it,  and,  to  pay  for  the 
furniture  and  fixtures,  wrote  the  bill  in  question,  which  the  prosecutrix  signed  as 
drawer,  and  the  prisoner  accepted  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Scott.  The  bill  was 
dated  12th  of  November,  1810 ;  the  prisoner  went  at  the  time  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Scott ;  at  various  times  he  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Bontien ;  but  he 
called  a  witness  who  stated  that  he  first  knew  the  prisoner  at  the  latter  end  of 
August,  1810,  and  knew  him  continually  by  the  name  of  Scott ;  that  he  had  a 
nick  name  of  Bant  or  Bontien  at  times.  He  proved  that  he  had  transacted  busineaa 
with  the  prisoner  in  the  name  of  Scott,  in  the  year  1810;  that  he  never  knew  him 
by  any  other  name ;  and  that  his  only  knowledge  of  his  having  gone  by  other 
names  was  from  the  newspapers.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  a  majority  of  the 
judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  (Mr.  Justice  Heath  appearing  of  a  contrary  opinion,) 
thought  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  appear,  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  had 
not  gone  by  the  name  of  Scott  before  the  time  of  accepting  *the  bill,  or  [  *497  ] 
that  he  had  assumed  the  name  for  that  purpose,  and  they  thought  the  conviction 
wrong.     Bontien's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  260.^ 

Proof  of  the  false  making — with  regard  to  the  apparent  validity  of  the  matter 
forged^  It  is  said  to  be  in  no  way  material  whether  a  forged  instrument  be  made 
in  such  a  way  as,  were  it  true,  it  would  be  of  validity  or  not.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  ly 
e.  70,  B.  7.  But  this,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  East,  must  be  understood  where  the 
false  instrument  carries  on  the  face  of  it  the  semblance  of  that  which  is  counter- 
feited, and  is  not  illegal  in  its  very  frame;  2  East,  P.  C.  948.(1)     Thus,  in 

(1)  PennsylTania  v.  Misner.  Addis.  44.    Butler  t.  The  Commonwealtb,  12  Serg.  ft  Bawlfl^ 
J 1  Eng.  C.  C.  90.  k  Id.  209.  >  Id.  200. 
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Crooke'0  cue,  who  was  indicted  upon  the  statute  5  Eliz.  c.  14,  where  the  eonvej* 
Bnoe  described  the  estate  intended  to  be  affected  bj  a  wrong  name,  and  was  there- 
fore ineffectoal  at  law,  if  genuine,  to  pass  the  property  intended  (though  some  of 
the  judges  thought  that  er|uitj  would  have  decreed  a  proper  convejanoe ;)  jet  the 
forgery  was  held  indictable,  it  not  being  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  charge, 
or  possibility  of  charge,  if  done  with  intent  to  defraud.  Crooke'scase,  2  Str.  901; 
2  East,  P.  C.  948.  So  where  a  man  was  indicted  at  common  law  for  forging  a 
surrender  of  the  lands  of  J.  S.,  and  it  did  not  appear  in  the  indictment  that  J.  S. 
had  any  lands ;  upon  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  it  was  held  good,  it  not  being 
necessary  to  show  any  actual  prejudice.     Goate's  case,  1  Ld.  Raym.  737. 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been  held  in  several  cases,  that  the  false  ™*V^ng 
of  a  will  is  forgery,  although  the  supposed  testator  be  alive.  Where  the  prisoner 
had  been  convicted  of  forging  the  will  of  J.  G.,  a  living  person,  on  a  case  reserved, 
it  was  objected  for  the  prisoner,  that  the  instrument  being  ambulatoij,  could  not 
properly  be  described  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of  J.  G.,  and  that  there  could 
not  be  a  forgery  of  a  thing  which  did  not,  and  could  not  exist,  at  the  time  of  the 
forgery.  But  the  judges  held  the  conviction  proper :  they  said  that  it  waa  suffi- 
cient if  it  purported  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  will,  and  that  the  objection  was  only 
applicable  to  the  effect  which  a  will  has  in  law,  and  not  to  the  fact  of  making  it; 
that  the  instrument  existed  in  his  lifetime,  though  not  to  take  effect  till  his  death, 
and  if  the  act  of  making  it  were  not  a  forgery  at  the  time,  the  subsequent  publica- 
tion of  it  would  not  make  it  so.     Coogan's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  948 ;  1  Leach,  449. 

So  the  making  of  a  false  instrument  is  forgery,  though  it  may  be  directed  by 
statute  that  such  instruments  shall  be  in  a  certain  form,  which,  in  the  instrument 
in  question,  may  not  have  been  complied  with,  the  statute  not  making  the  informal 
instrument  absolutely  void,  but  it  being  available  for  some  purposes.  This  question 
arose  upon  a  prosecution  for  forging  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  receipt  of  priie- 
money,  which,  by  the  26  Geo.  3,  o.  63,  was  required  to  have  certain  forms.  The 
power  had  not,  in  one  particular,  followed  the  directions  of  the  act  The  prisoner 
being  convicted,  a  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  when  all,  (except 
Graham,  B.,  and  Bay  ley,  J.,)  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  letter  of  attorney  was 
not  a  void  instrument,  but  that  it  might  be  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution ; 
that  a  payment  made  under  it,  to  the  use  of  the  petty  officer,  would  be  good  as 
["^498]  against  him,  and  that  the  attorney  under  it  might  bring  an  action  for  ^the 
prize-money,  or  execute  a  release.  Graham,  B.,  and  Bayley,  J.,  thought  that  it 
was  a  void  instrument,  that  no  person,  without  a  breach  of  duty,  could  make  the 
payment  of  prize-money  under  it,  and  consequently  that  no  person  could  be  guilty 
of  a  capital  crime  by  forging  it.     Lyon's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  255."^ 

Upon  the  same  principle,  a  man  may  be  convicted  of  forging  an  unstamped 
instrument,  though  such  instrument  can  have  no  operation  in  law.  The  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange.  It  was  objected  for  him,  that  the  hiH 
was  unstamped,  and  the  23  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  s.  11,  was  referred  to,  which  enacts, 
that  no  bill  of  exchange  shall  be  pleaded,  or  given  in  evidence  in  any  court,  or 
admitted  in  any  court  to  be  good,  or  available  at  law  or  in  equity,  unless  stamped. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  the  judges  determined  that  the  conviction  was 
ri^t ;  for  the  words  of  the  act  cited  mean  only,  that  the  bill  shall  not  be  made  use 

tS7.  The  People  v.  Shall,  9  Cowen,  778.  People  t.  Fitch,  1  Wend.  198.  A  written  instm- 
ment,  to  be  the  subject  of  indictment  for  forgery,  most  be  valid  if  genuine  for  the  pnrpoM 
intended.  If  void  or  inTAlid  on  its  face,  and  it  cannot  be  made  good  by  averment,  the  crime 
of  forgery  eamiot  be  predicated  of  it     The  People  v.  Jlarrieon,  8  Barbour,  6C0. 
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'  to  recover  debt;  and,  besides,  the  holder  of  a  bill  was  authorized  to  get  it 
unped  after  it  was  made.  Hawkeswood's  case,  1  Leach,  257.  Soon  after  this 
icision,  the  point  arose  again,  and  on  the  authority  of  Hawkeswood's  case,  the 
iaoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  Lee's  case,  Id.  258, (n.)  The  question,  a 
w  years  afterwards,  again  underwent  considerable  discussion,  and  was  decided  the 
me  way,  though,  in  the  mean  time,  the  law,  with  regard  to  the  procuring  bills 
id  notes  to  be  subsequently  stamped,  upon  which,  in  Hawkeswood's  case,  the 
xlges  appear  in  some  degree,  to  have  relied,  had  been  repealed.  The  prisoner 
AS  indicted  for  knowingly  uttering  a  forged  promissory  note.  Being  convicted, 
16  case  was  argued  before  the  judges,  and  for  the  prisoner  it  was  urged,  that  the 
at.  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  s.  19,  which  prohibits  the  stamp  from  being  afterwards 
fixed,  distinguished  the  case  from  Hawkeswood's.  Though  two  or  three  of  the 
idges  doubted  at  first  the  propriety  of  the  latter  case^  if  the  matter  were  ret 
tiegra,  yet  they  all  agree,  that  being  an  authority  in  point,  they  must  be  governed 
f  it ;  and  they  held  that  the  stat.  31  Greo.  3,  made  no  difference  in  the  question. 
[ost  of  them  maintained  the  principle  of  Hawkeswood's  case  to  be  well  founded, 
or  the  acts  of  parliament  referred  to  were  mere  revenue  laws,  meant  to  make  no 
teration  in  the  crime  of  forgery,  but  only  to  provide  that  the  instrument  should 
ot  be  available  for  recovering  upon  it  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  it  might  be 
ridence  for  a  collateral  purpose.  That  it  was  not  necessary,  to  constitute  forgery, 
tat  the  instrument  should  be  available;  that  the  stamp  itself  might  be  forged, 
id  it  would  be  a  strange  defence  to  admit,  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  because  the 
lan  had  forged  the  stamp,  he  ought  to  be  excused  for  having  forged  the  note 
self,  which  would  be  setting  up  one  fraud  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the 
nnishment  due  to  another.  Morton's  case,  2  £a8t,  P.  C.  955 ;  1  Leach,  258,  (n.) 
he  doctrine  was  again  confirmed  in  Tcaguo's  case,  2  £ast,  P.  C.  979,  when  the 
idges  said,  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  stamp  acts  had  no  relation  to  the 
aestion  of  forgery,  but  that,  supposing  the  instrument  forged  to  be  such,  on  the 
loe  of  it,  as  would  be  valid,  provided  it  had  a  proper  stamp,  the  offisnoe  was 
}mplete. 

Proof  of  the  false  making — with  regard  to  the  apparent  validity  of  the  maUer 
yrged — nihsfantial  resemblance  to  true  inglrument,']  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
vged  instrument  should,  in  all  respects,  bear  an  '*'ezact  resemblance  to  the  [  ^499  ] 
sal  instrument  which  it  purports  to  be ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  bear  a  substantial 
Membhincc.  Where  the  forgery,  says  Mr.  East,  consists  in  counterfeiting  any 
fcher  known  instrument,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  resemblance  should  be  an 
uct  one;  if  it  be  so  like  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive;  when  ordinary  and  usual 
bservation  is  given,  it  seems  sufficient.  The  same  rule  holds,  in  cases  of  counter- 
iiing  the  seals,  and  coining.  2  East,  P.  C.  858.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner  was 
idicted  for  forging  a  bank-note,  and  a  person  from  the  bank  stated  that  he  should 
ot  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  counterfeit,  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
ne  note  being  to  him  so  apparent,  yet  it  appearing  that  others  had  been  deceived, 
lOngh  the  counterfeit  was  ill  executed,  Le  Blanc,  J.,  held  that  this  was  a  forgery, 
[oost's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  950.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  banJc  of 
!iigland  note.  The  instrument,  though  it  much  resembled  a  real  bank-note,  was 
ot  made  upon  paper  bearing  the  water-mark  of  the  bank ;  the  number  also  was 
ot  filled  up,  and  the  word  «  pounds  **  was  omitted  after  the  word  «  fifty }"  but  in 
16  margin  were  the  figures  50/.  It  was  contended  that,  on  account  of  these 
efects,  this  could  not  be  held  a  forgery  of  a  bank-note ;  but  the  judges  held  the 
risoner  rightly  convicted ;  for,  first,  in  forgery,  there  need  not  be  an  exact  resem- 
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blance ;  it  is  gafficient  that  the  instrument  is  prtmd  facie  fitted  to  pw  for  a  true 
one;  secondly,  the  majority  inclined  to  think  that  the  omission  of  ''pounds''  in 
the  body  of  the  note,  had  nothing  else  appeared,  would  not  have  exculpftted  the 
prisoner ;  but  it  was  matter  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  whether  the  note  purported  to 
be  for  50/.,  or  any  other  sum ;  but  all  agreed  that  the  50/.  in  the  margin  removed 
all  doubt.  Elliott's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  951 ;  1  Leach,  175,  2  New  Rep.  93  (n.) 
See  also  R.  v.  M'Connell,  1  C.  &  K.  371  ;•  2  Moo.  C.  C  298. 

The  same  point  has  arisen  in  several  cases  upon  indictments  for  forging  bills  of 
exchange.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging,  and  also  for  uttering  a  forged 
bill  of  exchange.  He  discounted  the  bill  and  indorsed  the  name  upon  it ;  but 
there  was  no  indorsement  of  the  name  of  the  drawers,  to  whose  order  it  was  pay- 
able. It  was  urged  for  the  prisoner,  that  as  there  was  no  indorsement  by  the 
payees,  nor  any  thing  purporting  to  be  such  an  indorsement,  the  instrument  could 
not  pass  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  could  not,  therefore,  effect  a  fraud.  The  pri- 
soner was  convicted,  and  all  the  judges  who  were  present  on  the  argument  of  a  case 
reserved,  held  the  conviction  proper  Lawrence,  J.,  at  first  doubted,  but  his  doubts 
were  removed  by  the  argument  that,  had  it  been  the  true  and  genuine  bill  it  pur- 
ported to  be,  the  holder,  for  a  valuable  consideration  from  the  payees,  might  have 
compelled  the  latter  to  indorse  it.  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting,  but  thought  the  conviction  wrong ;  he  was  of  opinion  that,  for  want  of  an 
indorsement,  the  bill  was  not  negotiable,  and,  therefore,  if  genuine,  not  of  value  to 
the  holder  of  it.     R.  v.  Wicks,  Russ.  &  Ry.  149.® 

An  instrument  drawn  by  A.  upon  B.,  requiring  him  to  pay  to  the  order  of  C.  a 
certain  sum  at  a  certain  time  '^  without  acceptance,''  is  a  bill  of  exchange.  Per 
Patteson,  J.,  R.  v.  Kinnear,  2  Moo.  &  R.  117. 

A  mistake  in  the  christian  name  of  the  party,  in  making  the  false  signature  to 
[  *500  ]  the  instrument  will  not  prevent  it  being  a  forgery.  The  ^prisoner  was 
indicted  for  forging  the  will  of  Peter  Perry.  The  will  began,  « I,  Peter  Peny," 
and  was  signed, 

his 
John  X  Perry, 
mark. 
It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  a  forgery  of  the  will  of  Peter  Perry,  as  laid  in 
the  indictment ;  but  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  afterwards  executed.     Fitz- 
gerald's case,  2  East,  P.  C.  953.(1) 

So  upon  an  indictment  for  vending  counterfeit  stamps  (contrary  to  44  Greo.  3^ 
0.  98,)  it  appeared  that  the  stamp  in  all  respects  resembled  a  genuine  stamp, 
excepting  only  the  centre  part  which  specifies  the  duty,  which  in  the  forged  stamj^ 
had  been  cut  out,  and  the  words,  <<  Jones,  Bristol,''  on  a  paper,  pasted  in  the  place. 
The  fabrication  was  likely  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  common  observer.     The 
judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held,  that  the  prisoner  was  rightly  convicted  of  forgery^ 
observing,  that  an  exact  resemblance,  or  facsimUej  was  not  necessary  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  forgery ;  for  if  there  be  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  show  that  a  fidse 
making  was  intended,  and  that  the  false  stamp  is  so  made  as  to  have  an  aptitude 
to  deceive,  that  is  sufficient.     Collicott's  case,  2  Leach,  1048;  4  Taunt.  300; 
Buss.  &  Ry.  212.P 


(1)  It  makes  no  difference  that  the  name  forged  is  not  rightfully  spelled.  Case  of  Grant 
et  al.  8  Rogers's  Rec.  142.  Nor  need  the  handwriting  resemble  his  whose  name  ia  forged. 
l>obbe'  case,  6  Id.  61. 

"  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  ilvii.  871.  •  1  £ng.  C.  C.  149.  r  Id.  212. 
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fVew/*  of  the  fahe  making — with  regard  to  the  apparent  validity  of  the  mcUter 
fed — tubstantial  resemblance  to  the  true  instruments — cases  of  non-resemblance.'] 
High  a  similarity  to  a  common  intent  be  sufficient,  jet  it  is  necessary  that  the 
red  instmment  should  in  all  essential  parts  bear  upon  the  fiice  of  it  the  similitude 
k  true  one,  so  that  it  be  not  radically  defective  and  illegal  in  the  very  frame  of 

2  East,  P.  C.  952.  This  principle  is  illustrated  by  many  cases  which  have 
irred  upon  indictments  for  forging  biUs  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  The 
Kmer  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  promissory  note.  It  appeared  that  he 
.  altered  a  note  of  the  Bedford  Bank,  from  one  to  forty  pounds,  but  had  cut  off 

signature  of  the  party  who  had  signed  it,  so  that  the  words,  <^  for  Barnard, 
nard,  and  Oreen,''  only  were  left  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges 
e  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.     Pateman's  case,  Buss.  & 

456.1 

lie  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having  in  his  custody  a  certain  forged  paper 
ting,  purporting  to  be  a  bank  note,  in  the  following  form : — 

»I  promise  to  pay  J.  W.,  Esq.,  or  bearer,  £10. 
London,  March  4,  1776. 

For  Self  and  Company  of 
^Ten.  m^  Bank  of  England. 

Sntered.     John  Jones." 

k.  special  verdict  was  found,  and  the  question  argued  before  the  court  was, 
jther  this  paper  writing  purported  to  be  a  bank-note.  The  court  were  of 
lion  that  the  representation  which  the  prisoner  had  made  that  it  was  a  good 
B  could  not  alter  the  purport  of  it,  which  is  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
arnment  itself;  for  ^although  such  false  representations  might  make  [  ^501  ] 
party  guilty  of  a  fraud  or  cheat,  they  could  not  make  him  guilty  of  felony, 
left's  case,  1  Leach,  204;  2  East,  P.  C.  883;  see  4  Taunt.  303. 
Hie  prisoner  was  indicted  for  putting  off  a  forged  promissory  note.  The  instra- 
it  was  as  follows : — 

No.  6414.  Blackburn  Bank.  30  Shillings. 

'.  promise  to  take  this  as  thirty  shillings,  on  demand,  in  part  for  a  two  pound 
bf  value  received, 
intered.     J.  C.  Blackburn,  Sept.  18,  1821. 

No.  6414. 
liirty  Shillings.  For  Cunliffe,  Brooks,  and  Co. 

R.  Cunliffe. 

lie  prisoner  was  convicted;  but  it  being  doubted  by  the  judge,  whether  the 
mment  had  any  validity,  a  case  was  reserved,  and  Uie  judges  held  that  the 
gment  ought  to  be  arrested.  It  has  been  observed  of  this  instrument,  that  it 
not  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand;  that  it  was  not  payable  in  money;  that 
maker  only  promised  to  take  it  in  payment ;  and  that  the  requisitions  of  the 
;ate  17  Greo.  3,  c.  30,  were  not  complied  with.  Burke's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry. 
L'  So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of 
hmge  for  3^.  3s.,  and  it  appeared  that  the  requisitions  of  the  statutes  15  (}eo.  8, 
»y  and  17  Qeo.  3,  c.  30,  had  not  been  complied  with,  the  bill  not  specifying 
place  of  abode  of  the  payee,  nor  being  attested  by  any  subftcribing  witnen, 

« 1  Eng.  C.  C.  455.  'Id.  496. 
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Proof  of  tJie  duponng  or  putting  off.]  Upon  the  words  of  the  repealed  rtfttate 
of  15  Gr€0.  2,  c.  13,  8,  11,  which  were,  <^  dispose  of  or  put  away,"  the  following 
case  was  decided.  The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  disposing  and  putting  away 
forged  bank  of  England  notes.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  Palmer,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  putting  off  forged  bank  notes,  and  had  employed  the  other 
prisoner,  Hudson  in  putting  them  off.  The  latter  having  offered  a  forged  note 
in  payment,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Palmer  went  with  her  to  the  person 
who  had  stopped  it,  and  said,  « This  woman  has  been  here  to-day,  and  offered 
a  two-pound  note,  which  you  have  stopped,  and  I  must  either  have  the  note  or  the 
change."  It  was  contended  for  the  prisoners  that  the  evidence  was  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  offences,  and  not  of  a  joint  offence.  The  jury  having  found 
Palmer  guilty  of  the  offence  of  disposing  and  putting  away  the  note,  a  case  was 
reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grose.  He  said  that  a  difference  of  opinion  had  existed  among  the  judges,  some 
holding  that  until  Hudson  uttered  the  note,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  virtually  in 
[  "^504  ]  Palmer's  possession,  and  that  when  she  did  '*'utter  it  he  was  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  indicted. 
But  a  great  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right 
It  clearly  appeared  that  Palmer  knowingly  delivered  the  forged  note  into  the 
hands  of  Hudson,  for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  uttering  it  for  his  own  use.  He 
could  not  have  recovered  it  back  by  any  action  at  law.  It  was  out  of  his  l^al 
power,  and  when  it  was  actually  uttered  by  her,  the  note  was  disponed  of  and  put 
away  by  him  through  her  means.  As  delivering  an  instrument  to  anoUier,  was  a 
step  towards  uttering  it,  it  seemed  most  consonant  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislature 
to  hold  that  the  delivery  to  another  for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  was  an  offence  within 
the  words  "dispose  of,"  or  "put  away."  Palmer's  case,  2  Leach,  978;  1  Bos. 
k  P.,  N.  R.  96;  Russ  &  Ry.  72.* 

The  same  point  arose,  and  was  decided  in  the  same  way  in  Giles's  case.  The 
jury  in  that  case  found  the  prisoner  had  given  the  note  to  one  Burr,  and  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  being  forged,  and  paid  it  away.  The  judges  to  whom  the 
case  was  referred,  thought  that  Burr  knew  it  was  forged;  but  were  of  opinion 
that  the  giving  the  note  to  him,  that  he  might,  pass  it,  was  a  duponng  of  it  to 
him,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.  1  Moody,  C.  C.  166.^  Had  the 
prisoner  been  charged  with  uttering  instead  of  disposing  of  the  note,  it  seems 
that,  according  to  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  the  judges.  Burr  being  cognisant 
of  the  forgery,  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been  convicted  on  that  indictment,  as 
in  that  case  his  offence  would  have  been  that  of  an  accessary  before  the  fact. 
See  Soares's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  25 ;''  2  East,  P.  C.  974 ;  Davis's  case,  Boss.  & 
Ry.  113,*  ante,  p.  393. 

It  seems  that  in  the  case  of  the  forgery  of  an  instrument  which  has  effect  only 
by  its  passing,  the  mere  showing  of  such  false  instrument  with  intent  thereby  to 
gain  credit,  is  not  an  offence  within  the  statutes  against  forgery.  The  prisoner 
was  indicted  (under  the  13  Geo.  3,  c.  79,)  for  uttering  and  pubUshing  a  promis- 
sory note  containing  the  words,  &o.  It  appeared,  that  in  order  to  persuade  an 
inn-keeper  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance,  he  one  day  after  dinner  pulled  out  t 
pocket-book,  and  showed  him  the  note  in  question,  and  a  50Z.  note  of  the  same 
kind.  He  said  he  did  not  like  to  carry  so  much  property  about  him,  and  begged 
the  inn-keeper  to  take  charge  of  them,  which  he  did.  On  opening  the  pocket-bodc 
some  time  afterwards,  the  notes  were  found  to  be  forged.  The  prisoner  being  con- 
victed, the  judges  hold  that  this  did  not  amount  to  an  uttering.     In  order  to 

■  1  Eng.  C  C.  72  »>  Id.  1G6.  •  Id.  25.  *  Id.  118. 
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DBake  it  sach,  they  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  parted  with,  or 
tandered,  or  offered,  or  used  in  some  way  to  get  money  or  credit  upon  it.  Shu- 
burd's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  200.* 

But  if  A.  exhibit  a  forged  receipt  to  B.,  a  person  with  whom  he  is  ckiming 
eredit  for  it,  this  is  an  uttering  within  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10,  although  A. 
refuse  to  part  with  the  possession  of  the  paper  out  of  his  hand.  B.  v.  Badford, 
i  C.  &  K.  707^'  S.  C.  1  Dennison,  C.  C.  59.  In  this  kttcr  case,  which  was 
reserred  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said,  « In  all  these 
emses  reference  must  be  had  to  the  subject.  A  purse  is  of  no  use  except  it  be 
pyen.  Not  so  a  receipt,  or  turnpike  ticket.  A  promissory  note  must  be  tendered 
lo  be  taken.     Not  so  a  receipt,  as  the  person  who  has  it  is  to  keep  it.'' 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  in  London  under  the  44  Greo.  8,  c.  98,  for  uttering 
fiirged  medicine  stamps.  Having  an  order  to  supply  medicines  "^to  certain  [  *505  ] 
persons  at  Bath,  he  delivered  them  at  his  house  in  Middlesex  to  a  porter,  to  carry 
them  to  Aldcrsgate-street,  in  London,  to  the  Bath  wagon.  It  was  objected  that 
this  was  not  an  uttering  by  the  prisoner  in  the  city  of  London,  and  upon  the  argu- 
HDbent  of  the  case  before  the  judges,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  although  the  majority  held  the  offence  complete  in  London.  Gollicott's 
euie,  2  Leach,  1048;  Buss.  &  By.  212  ;<  4  Taunt.  800,  S.  C. 

It  is  not  e^ential  that  the  indictment  should  state  the  persons  to  whom  the  forged 
instroment  is  uttered,  where  the  statute  upon  which  the  indictment  is  grounded, 
makes  the  uttering  generally  (without  specifying  to  tohcm)  an  offence ;  and  if  the 
uttering  be  to  a  person  employed  to  detect  the  offender,  and  who  is  not  therefore 
deceived,  the  offence  is  complete.  Both  of  these  points  arose  in  Holden's  case. 
Upon  the  first,  the  judges  said  the  statute  made  it  felony  to  ptU  away  or  ditpote  of 
generally,  without  saying  <<  to  any  person,"  or  <<  to  any  of  the  king's  subjectSy" 
end  this  form  has  been  used  in  indictments  for  putting  off,  as  well  as  in  indict- 
ments for  uttering,  for  a  long  course  of  years.  As  to  the  second  objection,  the 
offimce  was  the  same  though  the  party  for  the  purpose  of  detection  caused  the  appli- 
efttion  to  be  made  to  the  prisoners  to  sell  the  notes,  if  the  prisoners  put  them  off 
with  the  intent  to  defraud ;  the  tnUnt  is  the  essence  of  the  crime,  which  exists  in 
the  mind,  though  from  circumstances  which  he  is  not  apprised  of,  the  prosecutor 
flumot  be  defrauded  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner.  Holden's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  154;^ 
2  Leach,  1019 ;  2  Taunt.  384. 

Proof  of  {kt  intent  to  defraud,"]  An  intent  to  defraud  is  an  essential  ingredient 
to  constitute  the  offence  of  forgery.  The  definition  of  the  crime  by  Orose,  J.,  on 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  is,  ^<  the  false  making  of  a  note  or  other  instru- 
ment with  intent  to  defraud,'*  Parke's  and  Brown's  case,  2  Leach,  775 ;  2  East, 
P.  C.  858.  So  it  was  defined  by  £yre,  B.,  <'  the  false  making  of  an  instrument, 
which  purports  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  good  and  valid,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
wms  created  with  a  design  to  defraud."  Jones's  case,  1  Leach,  867  ;  2  East,  P.  G. 
868.  The  word  deceive  has  been  used  by  Buller,  J.,  instead  of  the  word  defraud; 
but  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  meaning  of  this  word  must  doubtless  be  included 
in  thftt  of  the  word  defraud.    2  East.  P.  C.  858. 

Roof  of  the  intent  to  defraud — tnode  of  proof]  The  intent  to  defraud  must  be 
■tftted  in  the  indictment,  and  the  proof  must  tally  with  the  averment,  otherwise 
the  prisoner  will  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  2  East,  P.  C.  988.  The  intent  is 
mostly  evidenced  by  the  act  itself,  which,  from  its  nature,  leaves  in  general  no  room 

•  1  Sag.  C.  C.  200.        f  £ng.  C.  L.  Reps.  ilviL  707.        s  1  Eng.  C.  C.  212.       ^  Id.  154. 
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for  doubt  upon  the  point.  The  infevenoe  is  frequently  eonfiimed  hj  the  eoadiMt 
and  behaviour  of  the  guilty  party  in  the  artifices  and  fiilsehoods  which  he  emplojB 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  object,  or  of  avoiding  detection.  The  sobeeqnent 
uttering  or  publication  of  the  forged  instrument  is  admissible,  and  strong  evidence 
to  prove  the  original  design  of  forging  the  instrument,  and  whether  the  making  or 
uttering  of  a  forged  instrument  be  done  with  an  intent  to  injure  a  particular  person 
as  alleged,  is  matter  of  evidence  for  a  jury.  2  Stark.  Ev.  336,  2d  ed. ;  Barron's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  989. 

[  *506]  *  Proof  of  the  intent  to  defraud — with  regard  to  the  party  intended  to  he 
defrauded.'^  The  averment  of  the  intent  to  defraud  must  be  pointed  at  the  par- 
ticular person  or  persons  against  whom  it  is  meditated,  and  the  proof  most  agree 
with  such  averment.  2  East,  P.  C.  988.  It  is  sufficient  to  aver  a  general  intent 
to  defraud  a  certain  person.  Powell's  case,  1  Leach,  77.  In  order  to  find  the 
intent  to  defraud  a  particular  person,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  that  particular  person  in  contemplation  at  the 
time  of  the  forgery,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  forgery  would  have  the  effect  of  defrauding 
him,  for  the  prisoner  in  the  presumption  of  law,  intends  that  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  acts.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  disposing  of  a  forged 
bank  note,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. Bayley,  J.,  desired  the  jury  to  say  what  their  opinion  was  with  regard  to 
the  prisoner's  intention  to  defraud  the  bank.  They  stated  that  they  thought  the 
prisoner  had  the  intention  to  defraud  whoever  might  take  the  note ;  but  that  the 
intention  of  defrauding  the  bank  in  particular  did  not  enter  into  his  contemplation. 
The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  but  a  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  who  unanimously  held  that  the  prisoner,  upon  the  evidence,  must  be  taken 
to  have  intended  to  defraud  the  bank,  and  consequently  that  the  conviction  was 
right.  Mazagora's  case,  Euss.  &  Ry.  291.'  So  where  the  prosecutor  swore  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  prisoner  had  forged  the  instrument  with  intent  to 
defraud  him  (as  charged),  yet  the  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  act  being  the 
defrauding  of  the  prosecutor.  (1)  Sheppard's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  169  ;J  see  also 
Hill's  case,  ante,  p.  21.  Cooke's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  582,  686  3^  Reg.  t.  Todd,  1  Cox, 
C.  C.  67. 

The  fact  that  the  prisoner  has  given  guarantees  to  his  bankers  to  a  larger 
amount  than  a  forged  note,  paid  to  them  by  him,  does  not  so  completely  negative 
an  intent  to  defraud  them,  as  to  withdraw  the  case  from  the  consideration  of  the 
jury.     Per  Patteson,  J.,  James's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  663.* 

So  where  a  prisoner  knowingly  utters  a  forged  bill  to  a  person  meaning  that  he 
should  believe  it  to  be  genuine,  is  sufficient,  the  jury  is  bound  to  infer  an  intent  to 
defraud  that  person,  although  the  prisoner  may  have,  in  fact,  intended  to  take  up 
the  bill  when  at  maturity.  R.  v.  Hill,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  30.  So  where  the  offisnoe  is 
once  complete,  payment  of  the  forged  bill  before  prosecution  is  immateriaL  R.  v. 
Geach,  9  C.  &  P.  499." 

Where  a  forged  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  was  addressed  in  her  maiden 
«■  —  * 

n)  U.  States  V.  Moses,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  726.  If  the  indictment  laj  the  intent  to 
defiraud  A.,  proof  of  an  intent  to  defraud  A.  and  B.  will  sustain  the  indiotmciit.  Yeaiie'f 
Case,  7  Greenl.  181. 

n  £ng.  C.  C.  201.  ild.  169.  k£ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  zzxiv. 6S6, 6Sa. 
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name  to  a  female,  who,  previoufl  to  the  date  of  it  had  married,  and  the  goods 
were  delivered  to  the  prisoner  by  her  huaband;  it  was  held,  that  the  prisoner 
might  be  convicted  on  an  indictment  charging  the  intent  to  defrand  the  husband. 

B.  Y.  Carter,  7  C.  &  P.  134.» 

A  prisoner  asked  his  employer  to  give  him  il,  to  buy  <<  settledated  striking 
•eid,"  to  be  used  in  the  employer's  tanning  business,  which  the  prisoner  super* 
intended,  and  the  employer  gave  him  the  money,  and  about  four  days  after  the 
prisoner  delivered  to  his  employer  a  forged  receipt  for  the  4L,  which  purported 
to  come  from  a  firm  of  whom  the  acid  had  been  bought.  It  was  objected  that  at 
the  time  of  uttering  such  receipt  there  could  be  no  intention  to  defraud,  as  the  money 
had  been  already  paid  to  the  prisoner ;  but  it  was  held  by  the  ^judges,  [  ^507  ] 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  uttering  the  receipt  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
employer.    Martin's  case,  7  0.  &  P.  549  ;^  see  also  Boardman's  case,  2  Lew.  C. 

C.  181. 

Where  the  intent  is  laid  to  be  to  defraud  a  corporation,  it  must  be  proved  that 
it  was  to  defraud  them  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  if  it  is  stated  as  an  intent  to 
defraud  them  in  their  individual  capacities,  and  it  should  appear  in  evidence  that 
it  was  to  defraud  them  in  their  corporate  capacity,  the  variance  would,  it  seems, 
be  fatal.  2  Stark.  Ev.  337,  2nd  ed.,  Jones  and  Palmer's  case,  1  Leach,  866 ; 
2  East,  P.  C.  991.  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  deed,  with 
intent  to  defraud  A.  B.  C.  D.,  &c.,  the  stewards  of  the  Feasts  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  and  it  appeared  that  the  individuals  named  were  the  trustees  (not  incor- 
porated) of  a  charitable  institution,  and  it  was  objected  that  property  of  this 
description  was  not  intended  to  be  protected  by  the  statutes  against  forgery,  the 
eourt  overruled  the  objection.  They  said  that  the  stewards  were  the  aboolnte 
owners  of  the  money ;  it  was  their  property ;  it  was  put  into  their  hands  upon 
trust ;  and  as  between  them  and  the  subscribers,  if  they  were  to  convert  the  money 
to  their  own  use,  they  would  be  personally  liable.  That  there  was  no  difference 
between  this  case  and  that  of  a  corporation,  excepting  that  the  money  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  corporation,  and  must  be  so  alleged,  but  where  the  parties  are 
not  incorporated,  it  is  the  property  of  the  several  individuals.  Jones  and  Palmer'a 
case,  1  Leach,  3G6 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  291 ;  see  also  Sherrington's  case,  1  Leach| 
613 ;  Beacall's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  15,i^  post,  title  Larceny. 

The  jury  may  find  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  defraud  one  partner  where  the 
forged  instrument  is  uttered  to  him  in  the  absence  of  another  partner.  R.  v. 
Hanson,  Garr.  &  M.  334  ;<i  2  Moo.  C.  C.  245. 

If  bankers  authorized  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  three  persons,  pay  it  to  one  of 
them  and  to  two  strangers  who  personate  the  other  two  individuals,  their  liability 
continues,  and  the  false  instrument  on  which  the  money  was  obtained  may  be 
charged  to  have  been  made  with  intent  to  defraud  them.  Dixon's  case,  2  Lew.  C. 
C.  178. 

Where,  in  an  indictment  for  a  forgery  on  a  joint  stock  bank,  the  intent  was  laid 
to  defraud  «  W.  S.  and  others,''  and  it  was  objected  that  the  act  relating  to  joint 
•lock  banks,  7  Qco.  4,  c.  46,  is  imperative  in  requiring  that  forgeries  upon  them 
must  be  laid  to  defraud  one  of  their  registered  officers ;  Patteson,  J.,  seemed  to 
think  that  the  indictment  was  good,  and  that  the  prosecutor  might  adopt  either 
mode.  R.  v.  James,  7  C.  &  P.  553.'  S.  P.  ruled  by  Coleridge,  J.,  in  R.  v. 
Beard,  8  C.  &  P.  143.'  The  returns  made  to  the  stamp  office  under  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c  46,  are  not  the  only  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  banking  company  under 

■  Eng.  G.  L.  Reps,  zxzii.  467.  •  Id.  xxziL  626.  r  2  Eng.  C.  C.  15. 

4£Dg.  C.  L.  Reps.  ToL  xli.  185.  '  Id.  xxiii.  628.  •  Id.  zxzIt.  828. 
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that  act  R.  v.  James  and  R.  ▼.  Beaid,  supra ;  B.  v.  Garter,  1  G.  ft  K.  741  ;* 
1  Den.  C.  C.  65.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  shareholders  in  a  joint  stock  hank 
should  all  reside  in  England,  and  $emhle,  that  it  is  not  essential  that  any  six  of 
them  should.  R.  v.  Beard,  supra.  It  need  not  be  ayerred  where  the  intent  is 
laid  to  defraud  a  public  officer,  that  he  was  «  nominated"  under  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c.  46.  Semhle,  that  a  prisoner  who  b  a  shareholder  in  a  joint  stock,  and  who 
knowingly  utters  a  forged  acceptance  to  that  bank,  cannot  be  convicted  on  counts 
laying  an  intent  to  dcfiraud  «  R.  B.  (another  shareholder)  and  others.''  Cooke's 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  586.« 

[  "^508  ]  Where  the  act  consists  in  the  alteration  of  an  instrument  made  *by  or 
to  the  party  himself,  it  will  not  constitute  forgery,  unless  it  should  appear  that 
some  third  person  may  be  defrauded.  Therefore,  where  a  person  razed  the  word 
libris  out  of  a  bond  made  to  himself,  and  inserted  the  word  marcis,  he  was  adjudged 
not  to  be  guilty  of  forgery,  because  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  fraudulent 
design  to  cheat  another,  and  the  alteration  is  prejudicial  to  none  but  to  him  who 
makes  it,  yet,  it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  forgery,  if  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
it  should  any  way  appear  to  have  been  done  with  a  view  of  gaining  an  advantage 
to  the  party  himself,  or  of  prejudicing  a  third  person.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  70, 
B.  4 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  854. 

Where  legal  process  was  forged,  and  under  it,  debt  and  costs  actually  due  were 
paid,  upon  an  indictment  for  forging  the  document,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
party  who  had  paid  the  debt  and  costs,  Patteson,  J.,  ruled  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  defraud  that  person,  since  he  would  have  had  the  same 
sum  to  pay  if  the  process  had  been  sued  out  in  the  regular  manner.  Collier's 
case,  5  C.  &  P.  160.^ 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  party  whose  name  is  stated  as  the  person  intended 
to  be  defrauded  has  been  actually  prejudiced  or  not,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  might 
have  been  prejudiced.  2  East,  P.  C.  852;  Ward's  case,  2  Str.  747;  2  Lord 
Raym.  1461. 

By  the  11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  28,  it  is  enacted,  that  where  the 
committing  of  any  offence,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  whatever,  is  made 
punishable  by  that  act,  in  every  such  case  the  word  «  person''  shall  throughout 
the  act  be  deemed  to  include  his  majesty,  or  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  any 
body  corporate,  or  any  company,  or  any  society  of  persons  not  incorporated,  or 
any  person,  or  number  of  persons  whatsoever,  who  may  be  intended  to  be  defrauded 
by  such  offence,  whether  such  body  corporate,  company,  society,  person,  or  number 
of  persons,  shall  reside  or  carry  on  business  in  England  or  elsewhere,  in  any 
place  or  country,  whether  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty  or  not,  and  that  it 
shall  be  sufficient  in  any  indictment  to  name  one  person  only  of  such  company, 
society,  or  number  of  persons,  and  to  allege  the  offence  to  have  been  committed 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  person  so  named,  and  another  or  others,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Proof  of  the  identity  of  the  party  whose  name  is  forged S\  It  is  essential  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  the  instrument,  either  by  showing  that  the  writing  is  not  that 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  purports  to  have  been  made,  or  by  showing  that  no 
such  person  exists;  2  Stark.  Ev.  334,  2nd  ed. ;  or  where  the  instrument  is  in 
the  name  of  the  party  himself,  by  showing  that  he  put  it  off  fraudulently,  as 
being  the  act  of  another  person.     Where  the  name  forged  is  that  of  an  existing 

<  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xlyii.  741.  « Id.  vol.  xxziv.  638.  « Id.  zxiv.  256. 
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person,  it  is  necessary  to  disprove  the  making  of  the  instroment  in  question  by 
lum.(l) 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time,  that  the  best  evidence  of  the  party  not  having 
made  the  instrument,  was  the  party  himself,  and  Gould  and  Yates,  JJ.,  in  one 
Cftse  directed  an  acquittal  on  that  ground.     Smith's  case,  1  Leach,  333  (n.) 

In  the  following  case,  in  order  to  identify  the  person  whose  name  was  forged  as 
the  indorser  of  a  bill,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  *the  drawer,  for  the  [*609  ] 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  individual  in  question  was  the  party  really  connected 
with  the  bill.  The  bill  had  been  sent  to  Pearce,  the  payee  and  indorser,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Davis,  the  drawer ;  but  it  never  came  to  his  hands,  and  it  was 
proved  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  prisoner  with  the  indorsement,  "William 
Pearce,"  upon  it ;  Davis  was  not  called,  and  the  testimony  of  Pearce  was  rejected 
by  Adair,  S.,  recorder;  for  although  it  might  not  be  his  handwriting,  yet  it  might 
be  the  handwriting  of  a  William  Pearce,  or  as  he  had  not  been  proved  to  be  the 
person  intended  as  the  payee  of  the  bill,  it  might  be  the  handwriting  of  the  William 
Pearce,  to  whom  the  bill  was  made  payable.  The  prisoner  was  accordingly  acquitted. 
Sponsonby's  case,  1  Leach,  332;  2  East,  P.  C.  996.  It  has  been  observed  upon 
this  case,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fact  of  this  William  Pearce  being  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  correspondent  of  the  drawer,  and  no  evidence  being 
given  of  the  existence  of  any  other  William  Pearce,  to  whom  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  bill  was  made  payable,  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the 
payee.  2  East,  P.  C.  997.  The  decision  in  Sponsonby's  case  may  be  considered 
18  much  shaken  by  the  following  authority.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging 
a  promissory  note,  purporting  to  be  made  by  one  William  Holland,  payable  to  the 
prisoner  or  order.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  offered  the  note  in  payment 
to  the  prosecutor,  who  at  first  refused  to  take  it,  upon  which  the  prisoner  said,  he 
need  not  be  afraid,  for  it  was  drawn  by  William  Holland,  who  kept  the  BtUTt 
Heady  at  Tipton.  William  Holland  was  called,  and  proved  that  it  was  not  his 
handwriting.  He  stated  that  there  was  no  other  publican  of  his  name  at  TiptoUi 
bat  there  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  WiHiam  Holland,  living  there  on  his 
means,  who,  for  distinction,  was  called  Gentleman  Holland.  The  latter  William 
Holland  not  being  called,  it  was  contended  for  the  prisoner  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  note  having  been  forged.  The  prisoner  being  convicted, 
on  s  case  reserved,  the  judges  held,  that  as  the  prisoner  had  stated,  that  William 
Holland,  of  the  BulTs  Head,  was  the  maker,  (and,  firom  being  payee  of  the  note, 
he  must  have  known  the  particulars,)  it  was  sufficient  for  the  prosecutor  to  show 
that  it  was  not  the  note  of  that  William  Holland,  and  that  it  lay  upon  the  prisoner 
to  prove,  if  the  case  were  so,  that  it  was  the  genuine  note  of  another  William 
Holland.     Hampton's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  225.^ 

The  identity  of  the  party  whose  name  is  forged,  may  also  be  established  by  the 
admission  of  the  prisoner  himself,  as  in  the  following  case.  The  prisoner  was 
charged  with  forging  and  uttering  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the  name  of  Andrew 
Helme,  with  intent  to  defraud  one  Anthony,  and  also  with  forging  an  indorse* 
ment  in  the  name  of  John  Sowerby,  on  a  bill  purporting  to  be  drawn  by  the  said 
A.  Helme,  with  the  like  intent.     Some  letters  written  by  the  prisoner,  after  his 

(1)  To  constitute  the  offence  of  forgery  in  counterfeiting  the  notes  of  a  bank,  it  is  not 
Bteessary  that  such  bank  as  the  notes  purport  to  have  been  issued  by,  should  haye  a  legal 
existence.  Where,  however,  the  intent  is  charged  to  have  been  to  defraud  the  bank,  pur- 
porting to  haye  issued  the  notes,  the  bank  must  be  shown  to  be  a  real  body,  capable  of  being 
defrauded.     People  t.  Peabody,  25  Wend.  472. 

^2£ng.  C.  C.  226. 
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to  A.  Hdae,  who  wis  the  prinacr^t  wle,  vcn  pnteoed,  frm 

wiucfa  it  clearlj  appeared,  that  tKe  name  of  A.  Helme  was  forged.  In  tbe  suiM 
Buuiner  tlie  forgery  of  Sowerbj's  name  appeared,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
perMn  of  tbe  same  name  at  LrrerpooL  A  vitneas  proved  that  the  priaoDer  oflfered 
him  the  bill  in  qnestion  with  the  indorsement  npon  it,  informing  him  thmt  A.  Helme 
was  a  gentleman  of  credit  at  LiTerpool^  and  the  indorser  a  cheeaemonger  there, 
[  ^510  J  who  had  received  the  bill  in  pajment  for  cheeaes.  ^^werbj,  the  firther, 
was  then  called,  wiio  swore  that  the  indorsement  was  not  his  handwriting;  that  he 
knew  of  no  other  person  of  the  same  name  at  liverpool ;  that  his  son  had  been  a 
eheesemonger  there,  bat  had  left  that  town  foor  months  before,  and  was  gone  to 
Jamaica,  and  that  the  indorsement  was  not  in  his  handwriting.  It  was  objected 
that  Helme,  the  drawer,  was  not  called  to  prore  what  Sowerbr,  the  payee,  was; 
hot  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  The  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  the  conviction 
right.  They  said,  the  objection  sapposed  that  there  was  a  genuine  drawer,  who 
ought  to  have  been  called,  bat  to  this  there  were  two  answers,  Ist,  that  the  drawer's 
name  was  forged,  which  the  pris<mer  himself  had  acknowledged ;  and,  2dly,  that 
the  prisoner  himself  had  ascertained  who  was  intended  by  the  John  Sowerby,  whose 
indorsement  was  forged,  for  he  represented  him  as  a  cheesemonger  at  Liverpool, 
•nd  that  he  meant  yoang  Sowerby,  appeared  from  his  mentioning  his  mother ;  and 
it  appearing  not  to  be  yoong  Sowerby' s  handwriting,  the  proof  of  the  forgoy  was 
eomplete.     Downes's  case,  2  £a8t,  P.  C.  997. 

In  the  following  case  also,  the  falsity  of  the  instrament  was  proved  by  tbe 
admission  of  the  prisoner.  Beatty  and  others  were  indicted  for  a  ocmspiracy  to 
defraud  by  means  of  a  fraudulent  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  indict- 
ment averred  that  Beatty  fraudulently  wrote  the  acceptance.  The  only  evidence 
to  support  this  averment  was  that  of  a  witness  who  proved  that  the  bill,  with  the 
•ooeptance  upon  it,  was  shown  to  Beatty,  who,  being  asked  whether  it  was  a  good 
one,  answered,  very  good.  The  prisoners  being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case 
leserved,  were  of  opinion  that  the  confession  was  properly  left  to  the  jury,  as  evi- 
dence from  which  they  might  find  the  &ct  of  his  having  written  the  acceptance, 
and  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Hevey's  case,  1  Leach,  232 ;  2  Leach,  P.  C. 
856,(n). 

But  where  it  appears  that  there  are  persons  in  existence  residing  at  the  place 
which  the  forged  instrument  refers  to,  the  proof  must  be  given  that  those  persons 
are  not  in  fact  the  real  persons  referred  to,  although  in  some  respects  they  may  be 
inisdescribed.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  both  forging  and  uttering  a  forged 
•oceptanoe.     The  bill  was  addressed  ^us : 

To  Messrs.  Williams  k  Co. 

Bankers,  Birchin  Lane, 
8,  London. 

It  was  uncertain,  on  the  evidence,  when  the  figure  3  was  written.  The  prisoner, 
when  he  paid  away  the  bill,  was  asked  whether  the  acceptors  were  Williams,  Birch 
&  Co.,  and  his  answers  imported  that  they  were  Williams,  Birch  &  Co.,  living  at 
No.  20,  Birchin  Lane,  and  the  acceptance  was  proved  not  to  be  theirs.  Theirs  was 
the  only  firm  of  Williams  &  Co.,  bankers  in  London.  At  No.  3,  Birchin  Lane, 
the  name  of  Williams  &  Co.  was  on  the  door,  and  some  bills  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Co.,  bankers,  Swansea,  had  been  accepted,  payable  at  No.  3,  and  paid 
there.  There  was  no  evidence  as  to  who  lived  at  No.  3,  but  another  bill  of  the 
same  tenor  as  that  in  question,  drawn  by  the  prisoner,  had  been  accepted  there. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted,  but  the  judges^  on  a  case  reserved,  were  of  opinion 
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.tLftt  the  fiiots  proyed  against  the  prisoner  did  not  amount  to  forgery.    Watt's  caM| 
BoflB.  &  By.  436;*  3  Brod.  &  Bing.  197.^ 

*Jhroo/  of  the  forged  inttrwrnetii?^  The  natare  of  the  forged  instni-  [  *511  ] 
ment  mnst  he  stated  in  the  indictment ;  Wikoz's  case,  Buss,  k  By.  50,"  ante,  p. 
480  ;  and  the  proof  must  correspond  with  such  statement.  Formerly  it  was  neoe»- 
flary  that  the  instrument  should  have  heen  set  forth  in  words  and  figures,  and  any 
de^tion  in  proof  was  a  fatal  variance.  Powell's  case,  2  East,  P.  0.  976.  Bat 
•  mere  literal  variance  does  not  vitiate,  as  '<  value  received/'  for  «  value  received^' 
■The  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  said,  that  according  to  B.  v.  Bear,  Garth.  408| 
where  an  instrument  is  laid  in  the  indictment  with  the  tenor,  the  very  irorc2s  laid, 
and  not  the  substance  and  effect  of  them,  must  be  proved.  The  question  then 
was  as  to  the  toordj  and  not  as  to  the  letter,  unless  by  (tddttton,  omission,  or 
alteration,  it  becomes  another  word,  and  they  referred  to  Holt,  350,  where  Powys, 
J.,  says,  that  the  variance  of  a  letter  happening  in  spelling  or  abbreviation, 
possibly  might  not  hurt.  Hart's  case,  2  East,  P.  0.  977.  But  where  the  forged 
instrument  is  set  forth  according  to  its  tenor ,  great  accuracy  is  required  in  the 
statement.  '<  The  tenor"  has  the  same  signification  as  the  words,  «  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,"  or  as  "  follows."  Powell's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  976 ;  1 
Xeach,  77.  Therefore,  in  setting  out  an  instrument  which  contains  figures,  the 
fijgures  should  be  stated  in  the  indictment,  Id.  See  now  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  o. 
123^  post,  p.  512.(1) 

The  forged  instrument  may  also  be  described  by  its  purport,  as  a  paper  writing 
fmrporting  to  be  the  particular  instrument  in  question,  and  it  has  been  observed, 
ihat  in  strictness  of  language,  there  may  be  more  propriety  in  so  laying  it,  since 
the  purpose  of  the  indictment  is  to  disaffirm  the  reality  of  the  instrument.  (2)  2 
East,  P.  C.  980.  In  all  cases  the  word  purport  imports  what  appears  on  the  face 
ct  the  instrument.  Id.  Where  in  one  count  the  instrument  was  described  as  par* 
porting  to  be  a  bank  note,  the  court  being  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  on  the  face  of 
it  purport  to  be  such,  held  that  the  count  could  not  be  supported,  and  that  the 
representation  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  passed  it  off  as  such,  could  not  vary 
the  purport  of  the  instrument  itself.  Jones's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  883,  981.  Where 
the  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner  having  in  possession  a  bill  of  exchange, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  one  J.  W.,  and  to  be  directed  by  one  John  King,  by 
the  name  and  description  of  John  Ring,  Berkley  St.,  &c.,  forged  an  acceptance, 
purporting  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  said  John  King,  the  indictment  was  held 
bad,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  word  Ring  should  purport  to  be 
the  word  King,  Beading's  case,  2  Leach,  590 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  981.  An  indictment 
'*  for  forging  a  cheque  upon  Messrs.  Bansom,  Moreland,  and  Hanunersley,"  stating 
it  as  purporting  to  be  drawn  on  <<  George  Lord  Kinnaird,  Wm.  Moreland,  and 
Xhos.  Hammersley,  by  the  name  and  description  of  Messrs.  Bansom,  Moreland, 
and  Hammersley,  was  held  bad  on  the  same  ground.     Gilchrist's  case,  2  Leaoh, 

(1)  An  indictment  for  forgery  mnst  set  out  the  tenor  of  the  instmment  forged.  Onatin's 
GaMt  2  Sontbard,  744.  But  if  the  instmment  be  lost,  or  in  the  hands  of  defendant,  it  may 
show  the  excuse  and  set  forth  the  instrument  in  general  terms.  People  t.  Kingslej^ 
S  Cowen,  622.  As  to  proof  of  forgery  without  producing  the  writing.  See  Commonwealth 
▼•  Hutchinson,  1  Mass.  7.    Commonwealth  y.  Snell,  8  Id.  82.    2  Russell,  859,  n.  1. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  the  marks  and  cyphers,  ornaments  or  mottoes  on  bank 
Hm.    People  t.  Franklin,  8  Johns.  299.    Commonwealth  t.  Searle,  2  Binn.  882. 

(2)  See  Commonwealth  y.  Parmenter,  6  Pick.  279. 

« 1  Eog.  C.  C.  486.  7  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  ylL  408.  *  1  Eng.  C.  C.  60. 
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657  ;  2  East,  P.  0.  982.  In  the  following  ease  also,  the  yarianoe  was  held  &taL 
The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  a  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be 
an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  and  to  be  directed  to  Richard  Down,  Henry  Thornton, 
John  Freer,  and  John  Cornwall  the  younger,  Bankers,  London,  by  the  name  and 
description  of  Messrs.  Down,  Thornton  and  Co.,  Bankers,  London,  requiring  them, 
&c.,  and  then  setting  forth  the  tenor,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  direction 
[  *512  ]  *wa8  "Messrs.  Down,  Thornton  and  Co.,  Bankers,  London,"  and  this  was 
held  bad.  EdsaU's  case,  2  Leach,  662,(n.) ;  2  East,  P.  C.  984.  Where  a  receipt 
was  signed  «  C.  Oilier,''  and  the  indictment  stated  it  as  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Christopher  Oliver,  the  court  (consisting  of  Heath  and  Lawrence,  JJ.,  and  Thomp- 
son, B.,)  were  inclined  to  think  that  this  differed  from  the  foregoing  case,  as  there 
was  no  absolute  repugnance  in  the  statement,  and  they  reserved  the  case  for  the 
judges,  but  no  opinion  was  ever  given.  Eeevcs's  case,  2  Leach,  808.  814  j  2  East^ 
P.  C.  984(n.) 

Where  a  fictitious  signature  is  stated,  it  must  be  described  as  purporting  to  be 
the  signature  of  the  real  party,  for  if  it  be  described  as  his  signature,  and  should 
appear  in  fact  to  be  a  forgery,  the  variance  will  be  fatal.  Thus,  where  the  instru- 
ment was  described  as  <<  a  certain  bill  of  exchange,  requiring  certain  persons  by 
the  name  and  description  of  Messrs.  Down,  &c.,  to  pay  to  the  order  of  B.  Thomp- 
son, the  sum,  &c.,  and  signed  by  Henry  HtUchinsoiij  for  T.  Gr.  T.  and  H.  Hut- 
chinson, &c.,  which  bill  is  as  follows,  &c.,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
signature  to  the  bill,  "  Henry  Hutchinson,"  was  a  forgery,  it  was  objected  that 
the  indictment  averring  it  to  have  been  signed  by  him,  (and  not  merely  that  it 
purported  to  be  signed  by  him,)  which  was  a  substantial  allegation,  was  disproved, 
and  so  the  judges  held,  on  a  reference  to  them  after  conviction.  Carter's  case,  2 
East,  P.  C.  985. 

Where  the  particular  nature  of  the  instrument  is  misdescribed,  the  variance  is  of 
course  fatal.  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  a  promissory  note 
for  payment  of  money,  which  is  as  follows."  The  instrument  appears  to  be  in  the 
following  form. 

"  Two  months  after  date,  pay  IVLr.  B.  H.  or  order,  the  sum  of  28/.  ISs.  value 
received. 

At  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Co.  John  Jonxs. 

Bankers,  London." 

The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  that  the  instra- 
ment  was  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  not  a  promissory  note,  and  that  the  convictioa 
was  wrong.     Hunter's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  611.* 

A  bank  post-bill  must  not  be  described  as  a  hitt  of  exchange^  but  it  is  sufficiently 
described  by  the  designation  of  a  hank  bill  of  exchange.  Birkett's  case,  Buss.  & 
By.  251. »» 

Now  by  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  123,  s.  3,  (U.  K.)  it  is  enacted,  « that  in  all 
informations  or  indictments  for  forging,  or  in  any  manner  uttering  any  instru- 
ment or  writing,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  any  copy  or  /acsimtle  thereof, 
but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  same,  in  such  manner  as  would  sustain 
an  indictment  for  stealing  the  same,  any  law  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

Where  an  indictment  for  forgery  charged  that  the  prisoner  "  did  forge  a  certain 
promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  50/."  without  stating  it  to  be  of  any  value; 

•  1  Bng.  C.  C.  611.  »»Id.  261. 
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PlutteBon,  J.,  said  that  the  court  must  take  judicial  notide  of  what  a  promissory 
note  is,  and  held  the  description  to  be  sufficient.  James's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  553.* 
So  the  date  need  not  be  set  out.  Burgess's  case,  Id.  490.^  And  Taunton,  J., 
intimated  an  ^opinion  that  an  indictment  for  forging  a  promissory  note  [  ^513  ] 
need  not  describe  it  to  be  «  for  the  payment  of  money."  Saunderson's  case^  2 
Lew.  C.  C.  178. 

Where  an  indictment,  in  one  of  the  counts  charged  the  prisoner  with  uttering 
<<a  certain  receipt  for  the  payment  of  4Z.,"  without  setting  it  out;  Patteson,  J., 
Stated  that  his  impression  was  strong,  that  the  above  statute  did  not  apply  to  the 
cue,  but  applied  only  to  those  instruments  for  the  stealing  of  which  an  indictment 
for  larceny  could  be  sustained.  Martin's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  549.*  According  to 
another  report  of  the  case  the  above  count  was  held  good  by  the  judges.  1  Moo. 
C.  C.  483.'  It  seems,  however,  that  they  did  not  expressly  decide  the  point;  but 
the  strong  inclination  of  their  opinion  was,  that  the  count  was  sufficient;  per 
Patteson,  J.,  Sharpe's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  436  ;<  and  in  accordance  with  that  opinion, 
Pkrk  and  Patteson,  JJ.,  in  Sharpe's  case,  supra,  and  post,  p.  544,  and  Gumey,  B., 
in  Vaughan's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  276,'*  ruled  that  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  123,  s.  8, 
was  applicable,  although  the  instrument  itself  could  not  be  the  subject  of  an  indict- 
ment for  larceny.  See  also  similar  decisions  where  the  instrument  described  was  a 
request  for  the  delivery  of  goods ;  R.  v.  Robson,  9  C.  &.  P.  423  ;*  2  Moo.  C.  C. 
182 ;  a  deed ;  R.  v.  Davies,  9  C.  &.  P.  427  ;J  R.  v.  Collins,  2  Moo.  &  R.  461 ;  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  money;  R.  v.  Raake,  8  C.  &  P.  626  ;^  2  Moo.  C.  C.  66; 
a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money;  R.  v.  Rogers,  9  C.  &  P.  41  ;^  an  acquittance 
and  receipt  for  money ;  R.  v.  Atkinson,  Carr.  &  M.  325 :™  see  the  cases  collected 
in  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  373. 

Where  the  instrument  is  described  under  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  123,  s.  3, 
averments  to  show  what  the  instrument  is  are  not  necessary,  as  it  is  matter  of 
evidence  whether  the  instrument  comes  within  the  designation  given  of  it  in  the 
indietment.     R.  v.  Rogers,  supra. 

As  to  setting  out  foreign  notes,  see  post,  p.  543. 

A  forged  letter,  requesting  a  tradesman  to  deliver  goods  to  A.  B.  on  his  credit, 
and  vouching  for  his  ability  to  pay,  may  be  described  as  a  request  within  the  1 
Wm.  4.  c.  66,  s.  10,  though  the  supposed  writer  have  no  authority  over,  or 
interest  in,  the  goods,  and  A.  B.  only  be  looked  to  for  payment  R.  v.  Thomas, 
p.  529,  530. 

An  indictment  contained  two  counts,  the  one  for  uttering  a  forged  bill  of 
exchange,  and  the  other  stating  that  the  prisoner  having  in  his  custody  a  certain 
trill  of  exchange,  with  a  forged  acceptance  thereon,  feloniously  did  offer,  &c.,  (then 
and  there  knowing  the  said  acceptance  to  be  forged)  the  said  bill  of  exchange. 
The  evidence  proved  the  acceptance  only  to  be  forged ;  and  it  was  objected  that  as 
the  statute,  post,  p.  521,  mentions  both  the  bill  and  acceptance,  the  forgery  of  the 
bill  could  not  include  that  of  the  acceptance;  and  that  the. second  count  did  not 
eontain  an  express  averment  that  the  prisoner  uttered  the  forged  acceptance.  The 
prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong.  Horwell's  case, 
1  Moo.  C.  C.  405 ;»  6.  C.  &.  P.  148  ;•  and  see  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  388.  So  where 
tbe  prisoner,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  firm,  was  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  of 
exchange,  and  it  appeared  that  the  acceptance  only  was  forged,  he  having  authority 
to  draw  bills  in  the  name  of  the  firm ;  Parke,  B.,  held,  that  the  indictment  could 

•  Eng.  G.  L.  Reps.  zzxiL  628.         « Id.  697.         •  Id.  xxxii.  626.         '  2  Eng.  C.  C.  483. 

f  Eng.  G.  L.  Reps.  xzxIt.  468.  ^  Id.  890.  *  Id.  xxxviii.  174.  J  Id.  176. 
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not  be  sustained.  Batterwick^s  case^  Dnrham  Spring  Ass.  1889,  MS.;  see  post; 
p.  522. 

[  *514  ]  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  banker's  *ppo- 
missory  note,  which  had  been  altered  by  changing  the  word  one  into  ten,  and  it 
appeared  in  the  indictment  that  the  word  pound  had  not  been  altered  into  pounds, 
it  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted,  as  that  which  he  had 
d(me  was  not  altering  or  adding  to,  or  forging  a  promissory  note  for  money,  it 
being,  when  altered,  not  a  promissory  note  to  pay  ten  pounds,  but  ten  pound, 
in  the  singular  number,  which  was  ungrammatical,  uncertain,  and  nonsensical. 
The  judges,  however,  held  the  conviction  right.     R.  v.  Potts,  Russ.  k  Ry.  101. » 

It  will  be  no  variance  if  it  appear,  that  the  instrument  which  is  described  in  the 
indictment  as  a  forged  instrument,  was  originally  a  genuine  one,  but  that  it  has 
been  fraudulently  altered  by  the  prisoner ;  for  every  alteration  of  a  true  instrument 
for  a  fraudulent  purpose  makes  it,  when  altered,  a  forgery  of  the  whole  inatmment. 
Teague's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  979.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner  altered  a  figure  of  2 
in  a  bank  note  into  5,  the  judges  agreed  that  this  was  forging  and  counterfeiting  a 
bank  note,  forgery  being  the  alteration  of  a  deed  or  writing  in  a  material  part,  to  the 
prejudice  of  another,  as  well  as  when  the  whole  deed  or  writing  is  forged.  R.  ▼. 
Dawson,  2  East,  P.  C.  978.  In  practice,  however,  forgeries  of  this  kind  are 
stated,  in  one  count,  at  least,  as  alterations.  2  East,  P.  C.  986;  2  Ross,  by 
Grea.  288. 

Proof  with  regard  to  princtpah  and  acce^sart€s,'j  Although,  in  general,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  a  party  guilty  as  principal  in  an  offence,  that  he 
should  have  been  present  at  the  commission  of  the  complete  act,  yet  it  is  otherwise 
in  forgery,  where  a  person  may  incur  the  guilt  of  a  principal  offender  by  bearing  a 
part  only  in  the  committing  of  the  act,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  other  parties. 
Thus,  where  the  prisoner  impressed  the  water-marks,  the  date,  line,  and  number,  on 
forged  bank-notes,  and  the  other  requisites  were  added  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  parties,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner ;  on  conviction,  the  judges  were 
of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right ;  that  each  of  the  offenders  acted  in  cmn- 
pleting  some  part  of  the  forgery,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  common  plan,  each  was  s 
principal  in  the  forgery,  and  that  though  the  prisoner  was  not  present  when  the 
note  was  completed  by  the  signature,  he  was  equally  guilty  with  the  others. 
Bingley's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  446.^  Nor  does  it  make  any  distinction  in  the  case, 
that  the  prisoner  was  ignorant  of  those  who  were  to  effect  the  other  parts  of  the 
forgery ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  to  be  effected  by  somebody.  Kirkwood's 
ease.  1  Jloody,  C.  C.  304 ;'  Dade's  case,  Id.  307.« 

But  where  three  persons  were  jointly  indicted  under  the  11  Geo.  4,  and  1  Wm. 
4,  0.  66,  s.  19,  see  post,  p.  542,  for  feloniously  using  plates  containing  impressions 
of  foreign  notes,  it  was  held  by  Littledale,  J.,  that  the  jury  must  select  some  one 
particular  time  after  all  three  had  become  connected,  and  must  be  satisfied  in  order 
to  convict  them,  that  at  such  time  they  were  all  either  present  together  at  one  act 
of  using,  or  assisted  in  such  one  act,  as  by  two  using  and  one  watching  at  the  door 
to  prevent  the  others  being  disturbed,  or  the  like ;  and  that  it  was  not  sdlbiient  to 
show  that  the  parties  were  general  dealers  in  forged  notes,  and  that  at  different 
times  they  had  singly  used  the  plates,  and  were  individually  in  posseaiion  of  forged 
notes  taken  from  them.  Harris's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  416.^ 
[  *615  ]     Where  three  prisoners  were  indicted  under  the  same  section  for  *fisloiu- 

F 1  £ng.  C.  C.  101.  « Id.  446.  '  2  Id.  804.  ^Id.  807. 
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(msly  engraving  a  promissory  note  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  plates  were  engraved  by  an  Englishman,  who  was  an  innocent  agent,  and  two 
of  the  prisoners  only  were  present  at  the  time  when  the  order  was  given  for  the 
engraving  of  the  plates ;  but  they  said  they  were  employed  to  get  it  done  by  a 
third  person,  and  there  was  some  evidence  to  connect  the  third  prisoner  with  the 
other  two  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  transaction ;  it  was  held  that  in  order  to  find 
mil  three  guilty,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  they  jointly  employed  the  engraveri 
bat  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  present  when  the  order  was 
given,  as  it  would  be  sufficient  if  one  first  communicated  with  the  other  two,  and 
all  three  concurred  in  the  employment  of  the  engraver.  R.  v.  Mazeau,  9  C.  &  P. 
676  ;•  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  370. 

With  regard  to  the  offence  of  uUering  forged  instruments,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  a  party  guilty  as  principal,  that  he  should  have  been  present. 
Soare's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  974,^  ante,  p.  892.  Where  a  wife,  with  her  husband's 
knowledge,  and  by  his  procurement,  but  in  his  absence,  uttered  a  forged  order 
and  certificate  for  the  payment  of  prize-money,  it  was  held  by  the  judges,  that  the 
presumption  of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  husband  did  not  arise ;  that  she  might 
be  indicted  as  principal,  and  her  husband  as  accessary  before  the  fact.  Morris's 
ease,  Russ.  &  Ry.  270  )^  2  Leach,  1096. 

So  an  assent  afterwards  does  not  render  the  party  guilty  as  a  principal.  1  Hale| 
P.  C.  684 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  973. 

But  in  forgery,  at  common  law,  which  is  a  misdemeanor,  as  in  other  cases  of 
misdemeanor,  those  who,  in  felony,  would  be  accessaries  are  principals.  2  East, 
P.  C.  973. 

Sy  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  25,  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  in  the  case  of  every  felony 
punishable  under  this  act,  every  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessary 
before  the  fact,  shall  be  punishable  with  death,  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner 
SB  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  this  act  punishable ;  and  every  accessary 
after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this  act,  shall,  on  conviction,  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years." 

Principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessaries  before  the  fact  are  impliedly 
included  in  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  84,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  punish* 
ments  as  are  thereby  inflicted  on  the  principal  offenders ;  see  post,  519. 

Accessaries  after  the  &ct  seem  still  punishable  under  the  11  Geo,  4:  and  1  Wm* 
4,  c.  6Q,  8.  25,  supra ;  but  see  ante,  p.  436. 

Proof  of  guilty  knowledge.'^  Where  the  prisoner  is  charged  with  uttering  or 
pfQtting  off  a  forged  instrument,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  evidence  of  that  guilty 
knowledge  must  be  given  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution ;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
uttering  or  having  possession  of  similar  forgeries  will  be  admissible.  Most  of  the 
eases  upon  this  subject  have  been  already  stated.     Ante,  pp.  90  to  95. 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  forged  bill,  a  letter  written  by  the 
prisoner  after  he  was  in  custody,  to  a  third  party,  saying  that  such  party's  name 
is  on  another  bill,  and  desiring  him  not  to  say  that  the  latter  bill  is  a  forgery,  ia 
reeeivable  in  evidence  to  show  guilty  knowledge,  but  the  jury  ought  not  to  con- 
aider  it  as  evidence  that  the  other  bill  is  forged,  unless  such  bill  is  produced,  and 
die  *forgery  of  it  proved  in  the  usual  way.  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  Forbe's  [  *516  ] 
case,  7  G.  &  P.  224.'  So  it  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  that  evidence  of  what  tho 
prisoner  said  respecting  other  bills  of  exchange,  which  are  not  produced,  is  not 
admissible.    Cooke's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  586.^ 


•  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxriii.  286.  ^  Id.  xxxriiL  286.  ^  1  Eng.  C.  C.  270. 
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In  an  indictment  against  several,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  prisoners  toeU 
knowing,  &€.,  without  adding,  <<  and  each  of  them."  Birch's  case,  1  Leach,  79 ; 
2  East,  P.  C.  980. 

Witnes&esJ]  Great  inconvenience  and  much  injustice  were  formerly  occasioned 
by  the  rule  of  law  which  prevailed  upon  the  subject  of  the  admissibility  of 
witnesses  in  cases  of  forgery,  by  which  the  party  by  whom  the  instrument  pur- 
ported to  be  made,  was  not  admitted  to  prove  the  forgery,  if,  in  case  it  had  been 
genuine,  he  would  either  have  been  liable  to  be  sued  upon  it,  or  to  be  deprived 
by  it  of  a  legal  claim  upon  another.  (1)  By  some  persons  this  rule  was  con- 
sidered as  an  anomaly  in  the  law  of  evidence ;  Boston's  case,  4  East,  582 ;  2  Russ. 
by  Grea.  892 ;  but  the  principle  of  it  has  been  defended  with  much  ingenuity  by 
Mr.  East,  2  East,  P.  C.  993.  All  difficulties  on  the  subject  are,  however,  now 
removed  by  the  statute  9  G^o.  4,  c.  32,  (ante,  p.  141.)  The  mode  in  which  the 
evidence  of  interested  witnesses  was  formerly  rendered  admissible^  has  been  already 
noticed ;  ante,  p.  146. 

Venue,"]  It  was  formerly  necessary  to  lay  the  venue  in  the  county  where  the 
forgery  was  committed ;  and  as  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  procure  direct  proof 
of  the  act  of  forgery,  much  inconvenience  was  occasioned ;  sec  2  Buss,  by  Grea. 
389.(2)  But  now  by  the  11  Geo.  4,  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  24,  "if  any  person 
shall  commit  any  offence  against  this  act,  or  shall  commit  any  offence  of  forging  or 
altering  any  matter  whatsoever,  or  of  offering,  utteriDg,  disposing  of,  or  putting  off 
any  matter  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  whether  the 
offence  in  any  such  case  shall  be  indictable  at  common  law,  or  by  virtue  of  any 
statute  or  statutes  made  or  to  be  made,  the  offence  of  every  such  offender  may  be 
dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished,  and  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, in  any  county  or  place  in  which  he  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody, 
as  if  his  offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  that  county  or  place ;  and  every 
accessary  before  or  after  the  £Eu;t  to  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  be  a  felony,  and 
every  person  aiding,  abetting,  or  counselling  the  commission  of  any  such  offence, 
if  the  same  be  a  misdemeanor,  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished, 
and  his  offence  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  any  county  or  place  in 
which  the  principal  offender  may  be  tried.'' 

Under  the  above  section,  which  states  that  the  offence  may  be  "  laid  and  charged 
to  have  been  committed  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  the  offender  shall  be 
apprehended  or  be  in  custody  -/'  Patteson,  J.,  held  it  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  party  was  in  custody  in  the  county  where  he  was  tried,  and  that  the  indict- 
ment need  not  contain  any  averment  of  his  being  in  custody  there.  James's  case, 
7  C.  &  P.  553.'  In  Eraser's  case,  ante,  p.  825,  such  an  averment  was  held 
requisite,  but  the  statute  relating  to  bigamy  does  not  contain  the  above  words ;  see 
ante,  p.  309. 

[  *517  ]  *  Venue — Forgery  of  documents  not  made  or  purporting  to  he  not  made 
in  England,]  The  offence  of  uttering  in  England  documents  forged  abroad  is 
provided  against  by  the  30th  section  of  the  11  Geo.  4,  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  by 


s 


See  SimmoDs  v.  The  State,  7  Ohio,  116. 

The  fact  of  forging  a  note  within  a  county  cannot  be  inferred  Arom  its  having  betii 
uttered  therein.    Commonwealth  v.  Parmenter,  6  Pick.  279. 
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which  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  ^<  that  where  the  forging  or  altering  any  writing 
or  matter  whatsoever,  or  the  offering,  uttering,  or  disposing  of,  or  patting  off,  any 
writing  or  matter  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  is  in  this 
act  expressed  to  be  an  offence,  if  any  person  shall,  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  England,  forge  or  alter,  or  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  such  writing  or  matter,  in  whatso- 
ever place  or  country  out  of  England,  whether  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty 
or  not,  such  writing  or  matter  may  purport  to  be  made  or  may  have  been  made^ 
and  in  whatever  language  or  languages  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be 
expressed,  every  such  person,  and  every  person  aiding,  abetting,  or  counselling 
BQch  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  offender  within  the  meaning  of  this  act^  and 
shall  be  punishable  thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  writing  or  matter  had 
purported  to  be  made,  or  had  been  made  in  England ;  and  if  any  person  shall  in 
England  forge  or  alter,  or  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  forged  or  altered,  any  bill  of  exchange  or  any  promissory  note  for  the  payment 
of  money,  or  any  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promis- 
sory note  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  acceptance  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  or 
any  undertaking,  warrant,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  deed,  bond, 
or  writing  obligatory  for  the  payment  of  money,  (whether  such  deed,  bond,  or 
writing  obligatory  shall  be  made  only  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  together  with  some  other  purpose,)  in  whatever  place  or  country 
out  of  England,  whether  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty  or  not,  the  money 
payable  or  secured  by  such  bill,  note,  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  deed,  bond,  or 
writing  obligatory  may  be  or  may  purport  to  be  payable,  and  in  whatever  language 
or  languages,  the  same  respectively  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  expressed,  and 
whether  such  bill,  note,  undertaking,  warrant,  or  order,  be  or  be  not  under  seal^ 
every  such  person,  and  every  person  aiding,  abetting  or  counselling  such  person^ 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  offender  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  money  had  been  payable  or  had 
purported  to  be  payable  in  England." 

An  indictment  under  this  section  for  uttering  a  forged  foreign  promissory 
note  need  not  allege  it  to  be  payable  out  of  England.  R.  v.  John  Lee,  2  Moo.  & 
B.281. 

As  to  engraving  foreign  bills,  &c.  see  post,  p.  542. 

InterpretcUion  of  the  statute  11  Geo,  4,  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66.]  The  11  Geo.  4, 
and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  contains  the  following  clause,  (sec.  28,)  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  various  words  used  in  the  act.  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted^ 
^<  that  where  the  having  any  matter  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  any  person  is 
in  this  act  expressed  to  be  an  offence,  if  any  person  shall  have  any  such  matter 
in  his  personal  custody  or  possession,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  have  any 
snch  matter  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  lodging,  or  apartment,  field, 
or  other  place,  open  or  inclosed,  whether  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  himself  or 
not,  and  whether  such  matter  shall  be  so  had  for  his  '^'own  use  or  for  the  [  *518  ] 
nse  or  benefit  of  another,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 
such  matter  in  his  custody  and  possession  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  \  and 
where  the  committing  any  offence  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever 
is  made  punishable  by  this  act,  in  every  such  case  the  word  << person"  shall 
throughout  this  act  be  deemed  to  include  his  Majesty  or  any  foreign  prince,  or 
state,  or  any  body  corporate,  or  any  company  or  society  of  persons  not  incorporated, 
or  any  person  or  number  of  persons  whatsoever,  who  may  be  intended  to  be 
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defrauded  by  Buch  offence^  whether  such  bodj  corporate,  companj,  iodetj,  perwmi 
or  number  of  persons,  shall  reside  or  carry  on  business  in  £ngland  or  elsewhere  in 
any  place  or  country  whether  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty  or  not ;  and  it 
shall  be  sufficient  in  an  indictment  to  name  one  person  only  of  such  company, 
society  or  number  of  persons,  and  to  allege  the  offence  to  have  been  c(Mnmitted 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  person  so  named  and  another,  or  others,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

Funuhment'j  By  the  11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  (E.)  s.  1,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  abolished  for  all  forgeries  not  made  capital  by  that  act,  and  it  is 
thereby  enacted,  that  in  all  cases  not  made  punishable  with  death  by  the  act,  every 
person  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  or  of  aiding,  abetting,  counselling,  or  procuring 
the  commission  thereof,  should  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life, 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than  two  years. 

By  s.  26,  "  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  under 
this  act,  (see  ante,  p.  435,)  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded,''  the  court 
may  direct  such  imprisonment  to  be  with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  may  also  add 
solitary  confinement ;  but  such  solitary  confinement  cannot  now  exceed  a  month  at 
a  time,  and  three  months  in  any  one  year;  see  ante,  p.  389. 

By  the  2  &  3  Wm.  4,  c.  123,  (U.  K.)  s.  1,  (after  reciting  the  11  Geo.  4,  and 
1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,)  it  is  provided,  «  that  where  any  person  shall,  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  be  convicted  of  any  offence  whatsoever,  for  which  the  said  act  enjoins  (x 
authorizes  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death,  or  where  any  person  shall, 
after  the  passing  of  that  act,  be  convicted  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  of  any  offence 
now  punishable  with  death,  which  offence  shall  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  forging 
or  altering  any  writing,  instrument,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  forged  or  altered,  or  of  falsely  personating  another,  then  and  in  each  of  the 
cases  aforesaid,  the  person  so  convicted  of  any  such  offence  as  aforesaid,  or  of 
procuring  or  aiding,  or  assisting  in  the  commission  thereof,  shall  not  suffer  death, 
or  have  sentence  of  death  awarded  against  him,  but  shall  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  the  term  of  such  offender's  life." 

By  s.  2,  it  is  enacted,  « that  notwithstanding  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained, 
this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  effect  or  alter  the  said  recited  act,  or  any  other 
act  or  law  now  in  force,  so  far  as  the  same  may  authorize  the  punishment  of 
death  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  person  convicted,  either  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  of  forging  or  altering,  or  of  offering,  uttering,  or  disposing  of,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  will,  testament,  codicil,  or  testamentary 
[  *619  ]  writing,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  body  corporate,  or  person  ^whatsoever, 
or  of  forging  or  altering,  or  of  uttering,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered, 
any  power  of  attorney  or  other  authority,  to  transfer  any  share  or  interest  of,  or 
in  any  stock  annuity,  or  other  public  fund,  which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be 
transferred  at  the  bank  of  England  or  South  Sea  House,  or  at  the  bank  of  Ireland, 
or  to  receive  any  dividend  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  share  or  interest,  with 
intent  to  defraud  any  body  corporate,  or  person  whatsover,  or  of  procuring,  aiding, 
or  assisting  in  the  commission  of  any  of  the  said  offences,  but  that  the  punishment 
for  each  and  every  of  the  said  offences,  and  for  procuring,  aiding,  or  assisting 
in  the  commission  thereof,  shall  continue  to  be  the  same,  as  if  this  act  had  not 
been  passed." 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  84  (U.  K.),  entitled,  '<  An  act  to  abolish 
the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  forgeiy,"  after  reciting  the  said  statnteB  of  the 
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11  G^ea  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  and  the  2  and  8  Wm.  4,  c.  123,  s.  2,  and  also  the 
2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  59,  s.  19,  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  125,  s.  64,  the  5  and  6  Wm. 
4,  c.  45,  8.  12,  and  the  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  51,  s.  5,  whereby  the  forgeries  therein 
specified  were  punishable  capitally,  see  post,  p.  550,  it  is  enacted,  ^<  that  if  any 
person  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  be  conyicted  of  any  of  the 
c^ences  hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  person  shall  not  suffer  death,  or  have  the 
sentence  of  death  awarded  against  him  for  the  same,  but  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or' for  any  term 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four 
years,  nor  less  than  two  years.'' 

By  8.  2,  after  reciting  the  first  section  of  the  said  statute  of  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4, 
c.  123,  and  also  the  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  44,  see  ante,  p.  428,  and  the  3  and  4  Wm. 
4,  c.  51,  s.  27,  it  is  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  said  three  lastly  hereinbefore  in 
part  recited  acts  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  offences  for 
which  they  arc  liable  under  the  said  act  of  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  123,  or  the  said 
act  of  the  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  51,  respectively,  to  be  transported  for  life,  shall 
from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  be  repealed ;  and  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act  every  person  convicted  of  any  such  offences  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term 
of  the  natural  life  of  such  person,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than  two  years. 

By  6.  3,  in  cases  of  imprisonment,  the  court  may  award  hard  labour  and  also 
solitary  confinement,  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  not  exceeding 
three  months  in  any  one  year. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  only  applies  to 
forgeries  which  were  punishable  with  death  at  the  time  of  the  passing  that  act,  and 
consequently  other  forgeries  not  so  punishable  retain  the  punishments  provided  by 
the  respective  statutes  in  which  they  are  contained,  qualified  as  to  solitary  confine- 
ment by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  5,  ante,  p.  389. 

The  various  forgeries,  which  by  the  11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  were  not  made 
panishable  with  death,  also  retain  the  punishments  affixed  to  them  by  that  act. 


♦forging  op  pabticular  instruments.  [*520] 


FORGING  WILLS. 

By  the  3d  section  of  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  the  forging  or  uttering,  &c.,  of  "any 
will,  testament,  codicil,  or  testamentary  writing,"  was  punishable  with  death,  and 
continued  so  under  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  123 ;  but  see  now,  ante,  p.  519. 

It  b  to  be  observed  that  although  this  act  of  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  yet  it  applies  to  the  forging  or  uttering  in  England  docu- 
ments purporting  to  be  made,  or  actually  made  out  of  England,  and  to  the  forging 
or  uttering  in  England  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes^  bonds,  &c.,  purporting 
to  be  payable  out  of  England,  ss.  29,  30. 

The  Irish  statutes  against  the  forgery  of  wills  are  the  3  Geo.  2,  c.  4;  and  the 
17  Geo.  2,  c.  11,  the  punishment  being  modified  as  at  p.  519. 

It  is  no  less  a  forging  of  a  will,  that  the  party  whose  name  is  forged  is  living. 
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Coogan's  case,  1  Leach,  449;  2  East,  P.  C  948.  So  it  has  been  held  by  Patteson, 
J.y  that  the  will  of  a  non-existing  person  is  an  offence  within  the  above  act 
Avery's  case,  8  C  &  P.  596.» 

Where  it  appeared  that  the  will  was  a  will  of  land,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses 
only,  it  was  held  there  was  no  forgery.  Wall's  case,  1  Leach,  449;  2  Eatt^  P.  C. 
948,  953;  ante,  p.  502;  but  now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  c.  26,  two  witnesses 
are  sofficient. 

Where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  forging  the  will  of  Rter  Perry,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  will  began,  <<I  Feter  Perry,"  and  ended  his 

John  X  Pony, 
mark. 
It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  the  will  of  Peier  Perry;  but  the  priscmers  being 
convicted,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right.     Fitzgerald's  case,  2  East,  P.  0. 
953.     A  probate  unrevoked,  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  will, 
and  its  repeal  need  not  be  proved.     Buttery's  case,  Buss.  &  Ry.  342.^ 

As  to  what  evidence  is  admissible,  see  Williams's  case,  ante,  p.  180. 


FORGINa  DEEDS. 

The  forging  of  '^any  deed,  bond,  or  writing  obligatory,  or  any  court  roll  or  copy 
of  court  roll,"  is  made  subject  to  transportation  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  four,  nor  less  than  two  years, 
&c.,  by  the  10th  section  of  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66. 

The  Irish  statutes  against  the  forgery  of  deeds,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  those  with 
regard  to  wills,  (see  above)  the  punishment  being  modified  as  at  p.  519. 

On  an  indictment  against  accessaries  before  the  &ct  to  the  forging  of  an  admin- 
[  *521  ]  istration  bond,  on  administration  granted  for  the  effects  *of  J.  S.,  it  was 
objected  that  the  22  and  23  Car.  2,  c.  10,  requiring  the  bond  to  be  given  by  the 
party  to  whom  admtnistratwn  tocu  granted^  and  not  by  the  party  that  toot  entided 
to  admintstration,  the  bond  could  not  be  treated  as  a  forgery,  but  was  a  good  bond 
within  the  statute,  having  been  given  by  the  party  to  whom,  in  fact,  administration 
was  granted.     The  objection  was  overruled.     R.  Barber,  1  C.  &  K.  434.* 

The  forging  a  power  of  attorney  to  receive  a  seaman's  wages,  was  held  to  be  the 
forgery  of  a  deed  within  the  repealed  statute  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  Lewis's  case,  2 
East,  P.  C.  957.  So  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  priie- 
money.  Lyon's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  255,^  ante,  p.  449.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
power  of  attorney  to  transfer  government  stock;  Fauntleroy's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C. 
56;*  2  Bingh.  413;'  and  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship;  Jones's  caae,  2  East, 
P.  C.  991;  1  Leach,  366.  Where  a  forged  deed  is  altered,  the  party  may  be 
convicted  for  forging  and  uttering  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  so  altmd. 
Kinder's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  855. 

Though  the  instrument  in  question  may  not  comply  with  the  direoioiy  fvo- 
visions  of  a  statute,  it  may  still  be  described  as  a  deed.  Lyon's  case,  Bom.  k  By. 
255,s  ante,  p.  497,  8. 

» JSng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xzxiy.  642.        ^  1  Eng.  G.  C.  842.        •  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  tlvfi.  UL 
<  1  Eng.  C.  C.  256.  •  2  Id.  66.  '  Eng.  a  L.  Reps.  is.  464. 

f  1  Eng.  0.  C.  266. 
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lOBQING  BILLS  OF   XXCHANQX^  PROMI880RT  NOTES,  AND   UNDERTAKINGS^ 
WARRANTS  OR  ORDERS  POR  PAYMENT  OF   MONET,  &0. 

By  the  11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  (E.)  o.  66,  s.  8,  it  is  enacted,  {inter  alia)  that 
if  any  person  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  e^all  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  promissory  note  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  any  indorsement  on,  or  assignment  of,  any  bill  of 
exchange  or  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  acceptance  of  any 
bill  of  exchange,  or  any  undertaking,  warrant,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money, 
with  intent,  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  every 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  [shall  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.]     For  the  present  punishment,  see  ante,  p.  519. 

By  the  fourth  section,  if  any  instrument,  however  designated,  b  in  law  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  promissory  note,  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  an  acceptance, 
&c.,  or  an  undertaking,  &c.,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  the  person 
forging,  &c.,  may  be  indicted  as  an  offender  against  the  act,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. 

The  above  offences,  and  those  included  in  the  tenth  section,  post,  p.  525,  are 
provided  against  in  Ireland  by  the  89  Geo.  8,  c.  68,  the  punishment  being  modi- 
fied by  the  2  and  8  Wm.  4,  c.  128,  s.  1,  ante,  p.  519. 

Proof  of  forging  hills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  dec."]  If  A.  put  the 
name  of  B.  on  a  bill  of  exchange  as  acceptor  without  B.'s  authority,  expecting  to 
be  able  to  meet  it  when  due,  or  expecting  that  B.  will  overlook  it,  this  b  forgery ; 
but  if  A.  either  had  authority  from  B.,  or  from  the  course  of  their  dealing  bond 
fide  considered  that  he  had  such  authority,  it  b  not  a  forgery.  Per  Coleridge,  J., 
Forbee's  case,  7  G.  &  P.  224.^  The  fact  that  on  three  or  four  previous  occasions, 
when  the  prisoner  had  drawn  biUs  in  that  way,  the  party  *whose  name  [  *522  1 
was  used  had  paid  them  without  remark  or  remonstrance,  would  afford  fair  ground 
for  the  belief  that  he  had  such  authority.  Per  Coleridge,  J.  Beard's  case,  8  G.  & 
P.  148.'  But  if  a  person,  relying  on  Uie  kindness  of  another  (a  near  relation  for 
instance,)  use  his  name  on  a  bill  without  authority,  trusting  that  such  individual 
will  pay  it  rather  than  there  should  be  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  subject,  thb 
is  forgery.     Id.  Parish's  case,  8.  C.  &  P.  94,J  S.  P. 

If  a  person  having  the  blank  acceptance  of  another,  be  authorissed  to  write  on  it 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  limited  amount,  and  he  write  on  it  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
a  larger  amount,  with  intent  to  defraud  either  the  acceptor  or  any  other  person, 
thb  b  forgery.  Hart's  case,  7  G.  &  P.  652.^  So  where  a  party  receives  a  blank 
cheque  signed,  with  directions  to  fill  in  a  certain  amount,  and  to  appropriate  the 
instnunent  to  a  certain  purpose,  and  he  fraudulently  fills  in  a  different  amount, 
and  devotes  the  cheque  to  other  purposes,  he  commits  forgery.  B.  v.  Bateman, 
1  Cos,  C.  G.  186.  What  b  or  is  not  a  false  making  of  a  bill  of  exchange  b  a 
question  of  law.     Hart's  case,  supra. 

A.  being  in  want  of  1,000/.  applied  to  B.,  who  drew  a  bill  for  that  amount, 
which  A.  accepted,  payable  three  months  after  date.  In  a  few  days  B.  came  to 
A.,  and  said  he  could  not  get  the  1,000/.  bill  discounted,  as  it  was  too  large,  and 
proposed  that  two  bilb  for  500/.  each  should  be  substituted.  One  bill  for  500/. 
was  drawn  by  B.,  and  accepted  by  A.  B.  upon  this  pretended  to  destroy  the 
1,000/.  bill  in  A.'s  presence,  but  did  not  do  so  in  fiict;  on  the  contrary,  he  subse- 

k  Baff.  C.  L.  fieps.  xxxiL  497.  i  Id.  xxxiv.  829.         i  Id.  307.         ^  id.  xxxiL  672. 
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qucntly  altered  it  from  a  bill  at  three  to  a  bill  at  twelve  months :  it  was  held  by 
Park,  J.y  that  this  was  forgery  in  B.  with  intent  to  defraud  A.  Atkinson's  cate^ 
7  C.  &  P.  669.1 

If  the  prisoner  write  another's  name  across  a  blank  stamp,  on  which,  aflter  he 
is  gone,  a  third  person  who  is  in  league  with  him,  write  a  bill  of  exdiange; 
MevMej  that  this  is  not  a  forgery  of  the  acoeptanee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  by  the 
prisoner.  Cooke's  case,  .8  C.  &  P.  582."^  So  where  the  prisoner,  who  was  a 
partner  in  a  firm,  was  indicted  for  forging  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
it  appeared  that  another  party,  by  the  direction  of  the  prisoner,  had  written  the 
name  of  a  customer  across  a  blank  stamp,  on  which  the  prisoner  some  time  subse- 
quently drew  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  Parke,  B.,  held  that  this 
was  not  a  forgery  of  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  within  the  statute,  which 
does  not  make  it  forgery  merely  to  counterfeit  an  acceptance,  but  an  acceptance  of 
a  bill  of  exchange.  Butter¥nck's  (second)  case,  Durham  Spring  Ass.  18d9,  MS., 
5  3Ioo.  &  R.  196;  see  ante,  p.  513. 

In  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute,  the  instrument  in  question,  which 
is  laid  to  be  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  must  purport  on  the  face  of  it 
to  be  legally  such.  Where  the  instrument  was  in  the  following  form  : — «<  I 
promise  to  pay  the  bearer,  one  guinea  on  demand,  here  in  cash,  or  a  Bank  of 
England  note  /'  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  this  was  not  a  note  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  within  the  repealed  stat.  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  the  guinea  being  to  be 
paid  in  cash  or  a  Bank  of  England  note,  at  the  option  of  the  payer.  Wilcock's 
case,  2  Russ.  456. 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  promissory  note  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  within  the  statute,  that  it  should  be  negotiable.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted  under  the  2  G«o.  3,  c.  25,  of  forging  a  promissory  note,  in  the  following 
form : — 

[  *523  ]  *"  On  demand  we  promise  to  pay  to  Mesdames  S.  W.  and  S.  D., 
stewardesses  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Provident  Daughters  Society,  held  at  Mr. 
Pope's,  or  their  successors  in  ofiice,  64/.  value  received. 

For  C.  F.  and  Co., 
«  J.  F." 

It  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  this  was  no  promissory  note;  but  the 
judges  were  of  a  different  opinion,  saying,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  negotiable,  and  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  payees  were  legally  steward- 
esses, and  that  their  successors  could  not  take  the  note.  Box's  case,  2  Buss.  460; 
Russ.  &Ry.  300;*  6  Taunt.  325.<» 

So  the  offence  will  amount  to  forgery,  where  the  bill  of  exchange  is  not  in  a 
negotiable  state  from  being  drawn  by  the  prisoner  in  his  own  favour,  and  not 
endorsed  by  him.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  forging  a  bill,  purporting  to  be 
drawn  by  Atherton  &  Co.,  of  Preston,  on  Dennison  and  Co.,  of  London,  payable 
to  himself.  The  intent  charged,  was,  in  one  count,  to  defraud  Atherton  k  Co., 
and  in  another  count,  to  defraud  one  M.  Yates.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  placed  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Yates,  an  inkeeper,  as  a  security  for  his 
account,  without  endorsing  it.  The  judge  (Mr.  Baron  Graham)  told  the  juiy 
that  the  use  made  by  the  prisoner  of  the  instrument,  was  conclusive  evidence  dT  his 
fraudulent  intent,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  judge  afterwards 
respited  the  sentence,  doubting  whether  he  ought  not  to  have  left  the  question  of 
fraudulent  intention  more  open  to  the  jury,  in  which  case  they  might  have  found 
that  the  prisoner  did  not  mean  to  defraud  any  person,  but  by  paying  his  reckoningi 

>  Sag.  C.  L.  fieps.  679.    »  Id.  xxxiT.  636.     •  1  Sag.  C.  C.  800.     'EDg.  C.  L.  Beps.  L  401. 
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and  taking  bis  bill,  to  make  no  fiirtbcr  use  of  it  On  a  reference  to  tbe  judges^ 
howeyer,  tbej  were  of  opinion  tbat  tbe  facts  amounted  to  forgery,  and  witb  a 
fraudulent  intent,  tbe  bill  baying  been  giyen  to  tbe  landlady  to  obtain  credit, 
tbougb  as  a  pledge  only.     Birkett's  case,  Kuss.  &  Ry.  86. p 

Eyen  before  tbe  late  statute  (11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  4,)  it  was  beld, 
tbat  tbe  instrument  was  not  tbe  less  a  bill  of  ezcbangc,  if  containing  tbe  requi. 
sites  wbicb  constitute  a  bill  of  ezcbange  in  law,  it  professed  also  to  be  drawn  in 
pursuance  of  some  particular  statute,  witb  tbe  requisitions  of  wbicb  it  failed  to 
oomply.  Tbus,  a  bill  drawn  upon  commissioners  of  the  nayy  for  pay,  was  beld  to 
be  a  bill  of  excbange,  altbougb  it  was  not  sucb  an  instrument  as  was  warranted  by 
tbe  35  Geo.  3,  c.  94.     Cbisholm's  Case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  297.' 

It  bas  been  already  stated,  tbat  wbere  tbe  instrument  alleged  to  be  a  promissory 
note  is  not  signed,  it  cannot  be  treated  as  sucb.  Pateman's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry. 
455,'  ante,  p.  500.  So  wbere  tbe  name  of  tbe  payee  is  in  blank.  Randall's  case, 
Buss,  k  Ry.  195,'  ante,  p.  501,  2.  So  an  instrument  for  tbe  payment  of  money 
under  bl.y  but  unattested.     Moffat's  case,  1  Leacb,  431,  ante,  p.  501. 

An  instrument  drawn  by  A.  upon  B.  requiriog  bim  to  pay  to  tbe  order  of  C, 
a  certain  sum  at  a  certain  time  '<  witbout  acceptance,"  is  a  bill  of  excbange;  and 
may  be  so  described  in  an  indictment  for  forgery.  Per  Patteson,  J.,  Kinnears's 
ease,  2  Moo.  &  Rob.  117. 

Tbe  forgery  of  a  bill  of  excbange  does  not  include  tbat  of  tbe  acceptance ;  see 
ante,  p.  513. 

A  document  in  tbe  ordinary  form  of  a  bill  of  excbange,  but  *requiring  [  *524  ] 
the  drawer  to  pay  to  bis  own  order  ("please  to  pay  to  your  order,")  and  purporting 
to  be  indorsed  by  tbe  drawer,  and  accepted  by  tbe  drawer,  is  not  a  bill  of  exchange, 
lor  wbicb  an  indictment  can  be  sustained.  Per  Erskine,  J.,  Bartlett's  case,  2  Moo. 
k  R.  362 ;  and  see  R.  y.  Smith,  1  C.  &  K.  700,*  post,  p.  526. 

Tbe  forgery  of  a  single  indorsement  on  tbe  back  of  a  bill  of  excbange,  made 
payable  to  tbe  party  whose  name  is  forged,  together  witb  seyeral  others,  as  execu- 
trixes, is  within  tbe  third  section.  R.  y.  Winterbottom,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  164 )  1  Deni- 
Bon,  G.  C.  41. 

As  to  tbe  forging  of  foreign  bills,  &c.,  yide  ante,  p.  516,  and  post,  542. 

Proof  of  forging  undertaktngSy  orders,  or  warrants  for  the  payment  of  moneys 
d^c]  An  undertaking  to  pay  a  sum  which  is  uncertain  and  dependent  upon  a 
contingency  is  within  the  third  section  of  tbe  statute ;  ante,  p.  521. 

Thus,  wbere  the  undertaking  was  to  pay  W.  B.  100^.  '<  or  such  other  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  the  same  as  he  may  incur,  or  be  put  into  for  or  by  reason  or 
means  of  his  becoming  one  of  tbe  sureties  to  M.  M.,  Esq.,  sheriff  elect  for  tbe 
eoianty  of  Y.  ',**  the  judges  beld  it  to  be  within  the  act.  R.  y.  Reed,  2  Lew.  C  0. 
185 ;  8  C.  &  P.  623,«  S.  C. 

Forging  an  indorsement  upon  a  warrant  or  order  for  tbe  payment  of  money,  is 
Bot  within  tbe  aboye  section.     R.  y.  Arscott,  6  C.  &  P.  408.^ 

Preyioasly  to  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  s.  3,  ante,  p.  512,  in  an  indictment  under 
the  same  section,  for  forging  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  must  baye 
appeared  either  upon  tbe  face  of  the  instrument  itself,  or  by  proper  ayerments,  that 
the  instrument  bore  the  character  of  an  order.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with 
prgokg  <<  a  certain  order  for  payment  of  money,  as  follows :" 

f  Bug.  C.  C.  86.        <  Id.  297.        '  Id.  465.        •  Id.  195.        «  Eng.  C.  L.  Eeps.  xIyu.  700. 

■  Id.  xxxiY.  567.  ^  Id.  xxv.  461. 
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«  Gentlemen,  London,  April  24, 1809. 

Please  to  pay  the  bearer,  on  demand,  fifteen  pounds,  and  accompt  it  to 

Your  humble  servant, 

Charles  H.  Bavenacroft. 
Payable  at  Messrs.  Masterman  &  Co., 

White  Hart  Court, 

Wm.  Mclnerhenej.^ 


ff 


The  prisoner  being  convicted,  a  majority  of  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved, 
held  that  this  was  not  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  but  Mansfield,  G.  J., 
Wood,  B.,  and  Graham,  B.,  held  that  it  was.  Eavenscroft's  case,  Buss.  & 
Ky.  161.^ 

A  paper  in  the  following  form,  "  Mr.  Johnson,  Sir,  please  to  pay  to  James 
Jackson  the  sum  of  13Z.  by  order  of  Christopher  Sadler,  Thomton-le-Moor,  brewer. 
I  shall  see  you  on  Monday.  Your's  obliged,  Chr.  Sadler.  The  District  Bank," 
was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  to  be  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the 

1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3  ;  Sadler  being  proved  to  be  a  customer  of  the  District  Bank, 
whose  draft,  if  genuine,  would  have  been  paid,  although,  at  the  time  of  the  foigeiy, 
he  had  no  effects  in  the  bank.  Carter's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  741  ;*  S.  C.  1  Denison, 
C.  C.  65.  See  also  Vivian's  case,  1  C.  &  K.  719/  S.  C.  1  Denison,  C.  C.  35; 
where  it  was  held  by  the  judges  on  consideration,  « that  any  instrument  for  pay- 
ment under  which,  if  genuine,  the  payer  may  recover  the  amount  against  the  party 
[  '*'525  ]  signing  *it,  may  properly  be  considered  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of 
money,  and  it  is  equally  this,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  account  between  the 
parties,  and  whether  the  party  signing  it  has,  at  the  time,  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed  or  not."  See  also  Ferguson's  case,  1  Cox, 
C.  C.  241. 

To  constitute  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  within  the  statute,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  instrument  should  specify  in  terms  the  amount  ordered  to  be 
paid.  Where  the  order  was,  <<  Pay  to  Mr.  H.  Y.  or  order,  all  my  proporticnis  of 
prize  money  due  to  me  for  my  services  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Leander,'' 
it  was  objected  that  this  was  not  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  as  no  sum  of 
money  was  mentioned,  but  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  the  judges  held  the 
conviction  right.     M'Intosh's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  942. 

In  the  construction  of  the  words  <<  warrant '^  and  << order"  for  the  payment  of 
money,  it  has  been  held  that  instruments,  which  in  the  commercial  world  have 
peculiar  denominations,  are  within  the  meaning  of  those  words,  if  thej  be  in 
law,  orders  or  warrants.  2  East,  P.  C.  943.  Thus,  a  bill  of  exchange  may  be 
described  as  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  for  every  bill  of  exchange  is  in 
law,  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  though  not  vice  vernd.     Lockett's  case, 

2  East,  P.  C.  940,  943 ;  1  Leach,  94 ;  Sheppard's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  944 ; 
1  Leach,  226.  So  a  bill  of  exchange  is  a  <<  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money," 
and  may  be  described  in  the  indictment  as  such,  for  if  genuine,  it  would  be  a 
voucher  to  the  bankers  or  drawers  for  the  payment.  Willoughby's  case,  2  East, 
P.  C.  944. 

A  forged  paper  purporting  to  be  an  authority  signed  by  three  offices  of  a 
benefit  club,  to  receive  the  money  of  the  club  lodged  in  a  bank,  was  held,  on  a 
case  reserved,  to  be  well  described  in  some  counts  as  a  warrant  and  in  others 
as  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.     Beg.  v.  Harris  &  Lloyd,  1  C.  &  K.  179." 

*  1  Eng.  0.  0. 161.        >  £iig.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zIyU.  741.        r  Id.  719.        >  Id.  zlviiL  179. 
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A  poBt-dated  cheque  is  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.     R.  y.   Taylor, 

1  C.  &  K.  213.» 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  for^g  a  certain  order  for  the  payment  of  money  ; 
that  is  to  sayi 

«  Mr.  Thomas, 

Sir — ^You  will  please  to  pay  the  bearer,  for  Rd.  Power,  three  pounds,  for 
three  weeks,  due  to  him,  a  country  member,  and  you  will  much  oblige  yours,  &c. 

J.  Beswick. 
To  Mr.  Thomas,  Gray's  Inn  Lane." 

The  indictment  then  averred  an  intent  to  defraud  J.  Thomas,  who  had  in  his 
hands  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  a  friendly  society.  Beswick,  whose 
name  was  forged,  was  secretary  to  the  society,  and  he  proyed  that  there  was  no 
person  named  Rd.  Power,  a  member.  No  eyidence  was  giyen  of  the  rules  of  the 
society.  The  recorder,  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  that  Beswick  had  any  disposing  power  over  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  Thomas;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges,  (except  Oaselee  and 
Parke,  J  J.,)  held  that  this  was  not  an  order  on  the  face  of  it,  and  that  the  convic- 
tion was  wrong.  Baker's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  G.  231.^  Upon  the  same  principle  it 
was  held,  that  a  forged  order,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reward  for  the  appre« 
hension  of  a  vagrant,  not  being  under  seal,  as  required  by  the  statute  17  €^o.  2, 
c.  5,  s.  5,  (repealed)  and  not  being  '^'directed  to  the  high  constable,  was  [  *526  ] 
not  an  order  for  the  payment,  although  orders  in  that  form  had  generally  been 
acted  upon.  Bayley,  J.,  before  whom  the  prisoner  was  tried,  said,  to  bring  the 
&Bae  within  the  statute,  the  order  must  be  such  as,  on  the  face  of  it,  imports  to  be 
made  by  a  person  who  has  a  disposing  power  over  the  funds.  In  this  case  the 
party,  looking  at  the  act,  must  have  known  that  the  order  was  not  made  by  one 
who  had  a  disposing  power  over  the  funds  in  his  hands.  The  magistrate,  as  aa 
individual,  had  no  right  to  make  such  an  order;  and  the  treasurer  had  no  right  to 
consider  it  as  an  order  which  he  was  bound  to  obey.  The  magistrate,  in  his 
character  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  had  no  right  to  make  such  an  order ;  if  he  had 
any,  it  was  derived  from  the  statute ;  but  he  had  no  power  to  make  such  an  order 
ts  this ;  and  if  such  a  one  had  been  made,  the  treasurer  ought  not  to  have  obeyed 
it.  Rushworth's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  517.  On  a  reference  to  the  judges,  thej 
held  that  this  direction  was  right.  Russ.  &  Ry.  217  ;*  see  Frond's  case,  Russ.  k 
By.  389.* 

Where  the  forged  instrument  does  not  purport  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  an  order, 
and  the  party  in  whose  name  it  is  drawn,  has  not  the  right  to  command  payment, 
it  is  not  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3,  R.  v. 
Roberts,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  522 ;  Carr.  &  M.  652  ;•  2  Moo.  C.  C.  258. 

If  the  instrument  purport  to  be  an  order  which  the  party  has  a  right  to  make, 
although  in  truth  he  had  no  such  right,  and  although  no  such  person  be  in  exist- 
enoe  as  the  order  purports  to  be  made  by,  it  is  still  an  order  within  the  statute. 

2  East,  P.  G.  940.  The  prisoner,  Charles  Lockett,  was  convicted  of  uttering  a 
forged  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  as  follows : — <<  Messrs.  Neale  and  Co.,  Paj 
to  Wm.  Hopwood,  or  bearer,  16/.  10s.  6d,  R.  Yennisf  The  prisoner  had  given 
this  order  in  payment  for  goods.  No  such  person  as  Yennist  kept  cash  with 
Neale  and  Co. ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  there  was  any  such  person  in  existence. 

>  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  218.         »  2  Eng.  C.  C.  821.         •  1  Id.  217.         *  Id.  889. 
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The  judges,  on  considering  the  case,  held  it  to  be  a  forgery.  Thej  thoagfat  it 
immaterial  whether  such  a  man  as  Yennist  existed  or  not :  or  if  he  did,  whether 
he  kept  cash  with  Neale  and  Oo.  It  was  sufficient  that  the  order  assumed  those 
facts,  and  imported  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  drawer  to  direct  such  a  transfer  of 
his  property.  R.  v.  Lockett,  2  East,  P.  C.  940 ;  1  Leach,  94.  The  same  point 
was  again  argued  in  R.  y.  Lockett,  2  East,  P.  C.  941 ;  1  Leach,  96,{n.) 

A  letter  of  credit,  on  which  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  of  it,  having  funds 
of  his  in  their  possession,  apply  them  to  the  use  of  the  party  in  whose  &Your  it  is 
given,  was  held  by  the  judges  to  be  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  within 
the  11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3.  Raake's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  626 ;'  2  Moo. 
C.  C.  66.  A  forged  paper  was  in  the  following  form  : — "  To  M.  &  Co.  Pay  to  my 
order,  two  months  after  date,  to  Mr.  I.  S.  the  sum  of  80^.  and  deduct  the  same  out 
of  my  account"  It  was  not  signed,  but  across  it  was  written,  «  Accepted,  Luke 
Lade ;''  and  at  the  back  the  name  and  address  of  I.  S.  M.  and  Co.  were  bankers, 
and  Luke  Lade  kept  cash  with  them.  It  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  this 
paper  was  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money ;  as,  if  genuine,  it  would  have  been 
a  warrant  from  Luke  Lade  to  the  bankers  to  pay  the  money  to  I.  S.     R.  v.  Smith, 

1  C.  &  K.  700 ;«  S.  C.  1  Denison,  C.  C.  79. 

An  instrument  containing  an  order  to  pay  the  prisoner  or  order  a  sum  of  money, 
[  *527  ]  being  a  month's  advance  on  an  intended  voyage,  as  per  *agreement  with 
the  master,  in  the  margin  of  which  the  prisoner  had  written  an  imdertaking  to 
sail  in  a  certain  number  of  hours,  is  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the 
r  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3.     Bamfield's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  416.>* 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  forging  "  a  certain  warrant  and  order  for  the 
payment  of  money."  The  instrument  in  question  was  a  forged  cheque  upon  a 
banker.  It  was  objected  that  this  charged  an  offence  with  regard  to  two  instru- 
ments ;  but  Bosanquet,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was  sufficient.  He 
thought  the  instrument  was  both  a  warrant  and  an  order;  a  warrant  authorizing 
the  banker  to  pay,  and  an  order  upon  him  to  do  so.  Crowther's  case,  5  C.  &  P. 
816  ;*  see  also  Gilchrist's  case,  Carr.  &  M.  224.^ 

An  indictment  describing  the  forged  order  as  being  for  the  payment  of  85^.  is 
good,  although  it  appears  that  by  the  course  of  business,  the  bank  where  it  is  pay- 
able would  pay  that  sum  with  interest.     R.  v.  Atkinson,  Carr.  &  M.  325.^ 

Nor  will  the  order  be  less  the  subject  of  forgery  on  account  of  its  not  being 
available,  by  reason  of  some  collateral  objection  not  appearing  on  the  face  of  it 

2  Russ.  by  Grea.  352.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  forging  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  money,  and  it  appeared  that  the  party  whose  name  was  forged  was  a 
discharged  seaman,  who  was,  at  the  time  the  order  was  dated,  within  seven  miles 
of  the  place  where  his  wages  were  payable ;  under  which  circumstance  his  genuine 
order  would  not  have  been  valid,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  32  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  s.  2. 
The  judges,  however,  held  the  conviction  proper,  the  order  itself,  on  the  face  of  it, 
purporting  to  be  made  at  another  place  beyond  the  limited  distance.  M'Intosh's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  942 ;  2  Leach,  883 ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  352. 

So  it  is  no  defence  to  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  an  order  of  a  board 
of  guardians  for  the  payment  of  money,  to  show  that  the  person  who  signed  the 
order  as  presiding  chairman,  was  not  in  fact  chairman  on  the  day  he  signed,  the 
forgery  charged  being  of  another  name  in  the  order.     R.  v.  Pike,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  70. 

But  an  indictment  for  forging  an  order  for  relief  to  a  discharged  prisoner,  under 
the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  85,  which  was  in  many  respects  ungrammatical,  and  at  variance 
with  the  act,  was  held  bad.     DoncUy's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  438.^ 

'  Eng.  Com.  Law  Repi.  xxzit.  657.  (  Id.  zlyii.  700.  ^  2  Eog.  C.  C.  418. 
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The  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3,  makes  no  provision  at  all  for  forging  a  request  for  the 
payment  of  money,  and  such  a  request  cannot  be  described  as  an  undertaking  war- 
rant, or  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  R.  v.  Thorn,  Carr.  &  M.  206  j™  2  Moo. 
C.  C.  210. 


FOBGINQ  WARRANTS,  ORDERS,  OR  REQUESTS,  FOR  THE  DELIYERT  OF  GOODS,  &C. 

By  the  11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10,  if  any  person  shall  forge,  or  alteri 
or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  or 
altered,  any  warrant,  order,  or  request,  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  goods,  or  for 
the  delivery  of  any  note,  bill,  or  other  security  for  payment  of  money,  with  intent 
to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  every  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  &o.y 
the  '^'punishment  being  transportation  for  life^  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  [  ^528  ] 
or  imprisonment  for  four,  and  not  less  than  two  years. 

It  seems,  says  Mr.  East,  to  be  now  settled,  that  if  the  warrant  or  order  do  not 
purport  on  the  face  of  it,  or  be  shown  by  proper  averments,  (but  this  may  now  be 
matter  of  evidence,  see  ante,  p.  512,  3,)  to  be  made  by  one  having  authority  to 
command  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  direct  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  to  be 
compulsory  on  the  person  having  possession  of  the  subject-matter  of  it ;  but  only 
pnrport  to  be  a  request  to  advance  the  money,  or  supply  the  goods  on  the  credit  of 
the  party  applying,  which  the  other  may  comply  with  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper, 
it  is  not  a  warrant  or  order  within  the  statute.  2  East,  P.  C.  936.  Thus,  a  note 
in  the  name  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  to  a  shop-keeper,  desiring  him  to  let  the 
prisoner  have  certain  goods,  which  he  would  see  him  paid  for,  was  held  not  to  be  a 
warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  within  the  statute  (7  Geo.  2,  c.  22.) 
The  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  said,  that  the  words  "  warrant  or  order,"  as  they 
stood  in  the  act,  were  synonymous,  and  imported  that  the  persons  giving  such 
warrant  or  order  had,  or  at  least  claimed  an  interest  in  the  money  or  goods  which 
were  the  subject-matter  of  it,  and  had  at  least,  assumed  to  have  a  disposing  power 
over  them,  and  took  upon  himself  to  transfer  the  property  or  at  least,  the  custody 
of  them  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  such  warrant  or  order  was  made.  One  of 
the  judges  doubted,  and  another  of  their  lordships  dissented.  Mitchell's  casCi 
2  East,  P.  C.  936 ;  see  also  Egan's  case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  29.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  forging  the  following  "  order  for  delivery  of  goods.''  "  Sir,  please  to 
let  the  bearer,  Capt.  Geo.  Williams,  have  12  barrels  of  tar. — ^W.  Robinson."  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  owner  of,  and  had  not  any  special  interest 
in  the  goods  in  question,  nor  had  he  any  authority  to  send  such  an  order,  if  it 
had  been  genuine.  Being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  that 
it  was  not  an  order  within  the  act,  on  the  authority  of  Mitchell's  case,  though 
most  of  them  said,  they  should  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  that  determinatioii 
had  it  been  res  irUegraj  but  having  been  so  long  acquiesced  in,  they  thought  it 
flhoold  not  now  be  departed  from.  Williams's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  937  ;  1  Leach| 
114 ;  EUor's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  938.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  goods.  The  indictment  stated,  that  J.  L.  DesormeauXi 
Bilk  dyer,  delivered  to  F.  Purser,  silk  dyer,  781bs.  of  raw  silk,  &c.,  and  that  the 
prisoner  well  knowing  the  premises,  forged  a  certain  warrant  or  order  for  the 
delivery  of  the  goods,  with  the  name  of  L.  Desemockex  thereto  subscribed,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  signed  by  one  Louis  Desormeaux,  by  the  name  of  L.  Dese- 
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mookex,  he  the  said  L.  Besonneaux,  then  and  there  being  the  servant  of  the  said 
J.  L.  D.  in  his  business  of  a  silk  dyer,  and  purporting  to  be  a  warrant  or  order 
from  the  said  L.  Desormeaux,  as  such  servant  of  the  said  J.  L.  D.  for  the  deliveiy 
of,  &€.  the  tenor  of  which,  &c.  is  as  follows : — 

"  Please  to  send  by  the  bearer  81b.  of  that  wharpe  hun  market, 

L.  Desemokex." 

[  *629  ]  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner,  who  had  lived  for  a  ♦fort- 
night with  the  prosecutor  as  servant,  went  to  Purser,  to  whom  certain  silk  had 
been  delivered,  with  the  forged  order,  which  he  represented  as  coming  from  Mr. 
L.  Besormeaux,  the  son  of  the  prosecutor,  who  managed  part  of  his  Other's  busi- 
ness. The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges  on  a  reference  to  them,  on  the 
anthoritj  of  Mitcheirs  and  Williams's  case,  ante,  p.  528,  held  the  conviction 
wrong.  They  said  that  the  order  must  be  directed  to  the  holder  of,  or  person 
interested  in,  or  having  possession  of  the  goods,  but  that  the  order  in  question 
was  not  directed  to  any  person,  merely  expressing  a  desire  that  81b8.  of  silk  should 
be  delivered  to  the  bearer,  without  any  direction  from  whom  it  was  to  be  received. 
On  that  ground,  therefore,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  warrant 
or  order  within  the  statute.  They  also  said,  that  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
indictment,  it  ought  to  have  appeared  therein  that  the  person  whose  name  was 
subscribed  to  the  order  had  authority  to  make  it,  which  was  not  to  be  collected 
trom  the  words  of  the  present  indictment.  Clinch's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  988 ; 
1  Leach,  540.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  that  if  the 
indictment  states  the  person,  in  whose  name  the  order  is  forged,  to  have  been  a 
servant  to  J.  S.,  and  that  the  order  was  for  the  delivery  of  goods  of  J.  S.,  it  ought 
to  show  that  the  servant,  as  such,  had  a  disposing  power  over  the  goods.  MS. 
Bayley,  J.,  2  Euss.  by  Grea.  520(n.) 

A  prisoner  convicted,  or  confessing  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  order 
for  the  delivery  of  goods,  ought  not  to  have  judgment  passed,  if  it  appears  that  the 
person  whose  name  is  forged  has  no  authority  to  order  and  the  writing  merely 
purports  a  request.     E.  v.  Newton,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  59. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  disposing  of  and  putting  off  a  certain  forged 
request,  as  follows : — 

«  Per  Bearer, 

2y  Counterpain, 

T.  Davis, 

88,  Aldgate.  E.  TwelL" 

It  was  proved  by  Bavies,  whose  name  was  forged,  that  they  generally  wrote  their 
orders,  <<  Send  per  bearer,"  or  <<  per  bearer,"  and  that  such  orders  were  common 
in  their  business.  On  its  being  objected  that  this  did  not  purport  to  be  a  request 
within  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  and  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  any  one,  the  jwiges 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  words  <<  per  bearer,"  did  not  neoesaarily 
import  ^<  send  per  bearer,"  but  might  mean,  « I  have  sent  per  bearer,"  and  that 
there  ought  to  have  been  an  inuendo  to  explain  them.  They  seemed  to  think 
an  address  not  necessary.  Cullen's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  800 ;»  5  C.  &  P.  116,« 
8.  C. 
The  latter  point  again  arose  in  a  case  which  occurred  soon  afterwards.    The 
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prisoner  was  indicted  for  nttering  a  forged  request  for  the  delivery  of  goodS;  in  the 
words  and  figures  following  : — 

"  Gentlemen, 
Be  so  good  as  to  let  bearer  have  51  yards  of  blue  to  pattern^  &c.  and  you  will 
oblige 

W.  Reading,  Mortimer  St." 

^he  request  was  not  addressed  to  any  one.  The  prisoner  being  c(m-  [  ^530  ] 
yicted,  the  recorder  respited  the  judgment,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  on 
the  question,  whether,  as  the  request  was  not  addressed  to  any  individual  person 
by  name  or  description,  it  was  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  words 
and  true  intent  of  the  statute.  All  the  judges  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
held  the  conviction  right.  Carney's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  351  .>*  The  same  point 
was  decided  in  R.  v.  Pulbrook,  9  C.  &  P.  37,**  where  the  judges  held  that  an 
instrument  merely  specifying  the  goods,  may  be  shown  to  be  a  request  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade }  see  also  R.  v.  Rodgers,  9  C  &  P.  41 ;'  R.  v.  Walters,  Carr. 
&  M.  588.- 

An  instrument  may  be  a  request,  although  it  be  also  an  undertaking  to  pay  for 
the  goods.    R.  v.  White,  9  C.  &  P.  282.* 

In  the  following  case  a  forged  request  was  held  to  be  within  the  act,  although 
the  party  whose  name  was  forged  had  not  any  authority  over,  or  interest  in  the 
goods,  neither  did  the  request  profess  to  charge  such  party,  the  goods  being  sup- 
plied on  the  credit  of  the  prisoner.  The  latter  represented  to  the  prosecutor,  that 
M.  C.  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  50/.  or  60/.  and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  A.  D., 
and  that  he  wanted  mourning.  The  prosecutor  refused  to  let  the  prisoner  have 
the  goods,  but  said  that  he  should  have  them  if  he  would  get  an  order  for  them 
from  A.  D.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  prisoner  returned  with  a  forged  paper, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  A.  D.,  containing  (inter  alia)  as  follows.  "Please  to 
let  W.  T.  have  such  things  as  he  wants  for  the  purpose.  Sir,  I  have  got  the  mount 
of  27/.  for  M.  C.  in  my  keeping  these  many  years."  The  prisoner  being  convicted, 
it  was  held  by  the  judges  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Thomas's  case,  7  C.  &  P. 
851.«  2  Moo.  C.  C.  16. 

So  a  forged  paper  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  a  tradesman  by  one  of  his  cos* 
tomers  in  the  following  form.  « Please  to  let  bearer,  William  Gof,  have  spilhh 
houl  and  grafting  tool  for  me,"  was  held  by  Gurney,  B.,  to  be  a  forged  request  for 
the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  statute.  James's  case,  8  0.  &  P.  292.^  See  also 
R  V.  White,  9  C  &  P.  282.^ 

In  a  forged  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary 
that  the  particular  goods  should  be  specified  in  the  order,  provided  it  be  in  terms 
intelligible  to  the  parties  themselves  to  whom  the  order  is  addressed.  2  East,  P. 
C.  941.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  goodsi 
as  follows : — <<  Sir,  Please  to  deliver  my  work  to  the  bearer.  Lydia  Bell."  Mrs. 
Bell,  a  silversmith,  proved  that  she  had  sent  several  articles  of  plate  to  Gt>ld- 
smiths'-Hall,  to  be  marked.  The  form  of  the  order  was  such  as  is  usually  sent  on 
such  occasions,  except  that  in  strictness,  and  by  the  rule  of  the  plate-office,  the 
several  sorts  of  work,  with  the  weight  of  the  silver,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
in  it.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  oonviotion 
was  right.  Jones's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  941 ;  1  Leach,  53;  and  see  R.  v.  Thomas, 
sapra. 

9 1  Eng.  C.  C.  851.         4  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxviii.  26.        '  Id.  28.        '  Id.  xli.  820. 
» Id.  xzxtiiL  122.         •  Id.  xxxiL  768.         ^  Id.  zxxiT.  896.        '<'  Id.  zzxtUU  122. 
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[  *531  ]  *FORGING  RECEIPTS. 

By  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10,  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer, 
utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  he  forged  or  altered,  any  acquit- 
tance or  receipt,  either  for  money  or  goods,  or  any  accountahle  receipt,  either  for 
money  or  goods,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  every  such  offender 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas,  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not 
less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years, 
nor  less  than  two  years. 

The  Irish  statute  against  forgery  of  receipts  is  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  the  punish- 
ment being  altered  by  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c  123,  ante,  p.  519. 

With  regard  to  what,  on  the  face  of  it,  will  constitute  a  receipt,  the  following 
case  was  decided  upon  the  repealed  statute.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  uttering 
a  forged  receipt  for  money,  as  follows,  viz.: — 

18th  March,  1773. 

«  Received  the  contents  above,  by  me 

Stephen  Withers. 


a 


The  prisoner  was  employed  by  a  lottery  shopkeeper  to  carry  out  prize-money, 
and  had  the  following  account  delivered  to  him  to  carry  out : — 

«  Mr.  Withers. 
"  One-16th  of  a  £20,  price  .  .  .  £15    0 

Deduct,  &c.  .  .  .  .  0     10 


£1     4    0" 


To  this  account  the  prisoner  forged  the  receipt  in  question.  It  was  objected  for 
the  prisoner,  that  the  receipt  being  for  "  contents  above,"  it  and  the  bill  were  one 
entire  thing,  and  the  whole  ought  to  have  been  set  out ;  and  that  it  did  not  appear 
by  the  indictment  what  the  receipt  was  for.  But  the  judges  where  of  opinion  that 
the  indictment  was  good,  for  it  was,  "  Received  the  contents  above,"  which  showed 
it  to  be  a  receipt  for  something,  though  the  particulars  were  not  expressed,  and  it 
was  laid  to  be  a  forged  receipt  for  money j  under  the  hand  of  S.  W.,  for  1^  4».  0<f.; 
and  the  bill  itself  was  only  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  showed  it  to  be  a  receipt  for 
money  as  charged.     Testick's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  925. 

What  is  to  be  considered  a  "  receipt  for  money,"  was  decided  in  the  following 
case : — ^The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  and  31  G«o.  2,  c.  22, 
0.  78,  for  forging  a  certain  receipt  for  money,  viz.,  &c.;  and  in  other  counts,  upon 
the  statute  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  with  altering  a  certain  accountahle  receipt  for  bank  fwtet 
for  payment  of  money,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Bank  of  England.  It  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  was  accountant  to  the  London  Assurance  Company,  who  kept  their 
cash  with  the  Bank  of  England,  who  furnished  them  with  a  book  in  which  the  bank 
[  ^532  ]  entered  all  the  sums  paid  in  by  the  ^company,  and  signed  his  name  to  the 
entry.  One  of  these  entries  was  altered  by  the  prisoner,  from  210/.  to  3,210/.,  which 
was  the  forgery  in  question.  It  was  objected  for  the  prisoner,  that  the  statutes  2  and 
81  Geo.  2,  mentioned  only  money  and  goods,  and  not  hank  notes;  and  the  statute 
7  Geo.  2,  related  only  to  persons  and  not  to  corporations.     The  priaoner  was 
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acquitted  upon  the  first  count;  and  on  a  reference  to  the  judges,  with  regard  to  the 
second  objection,  there  were  of  opinion  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  corpora- 
tions. Harrison's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  926 ;  1  Leach,  180.  It  appears,  from  the 
report  of  this  case  in  Leach,  that  the  judges  expressed  a  clear  opinion  that  the 
entry  in  the  bank  book  was  an  accountable  receipt  within  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
but  no  opinion  was  publicly  given.     See  2  East,  P.  C.  928. 

Li  an  indictment  for  forging  a  receipt  to  an  assignment  for  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  in  a  navy  bill,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state  such  navy  bill  and  such  assignment, 
and  then  to  charge  that  the  prisoner  forged  a  receipt  for  money  mentioned  in  the 
said  navy  bill  as  follows;    viz.  "Wm.  Thornton,  Wm.  Hunter;"   because  the 
mere  signing  such  names,  unless  connected  with  the  previous  matter,  does  not 
necessarily  purport  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  receipt ;  but  it  should  be  averred  that 
such  navy  bill,  &c.,  together  with  such  signature,  did  purport  to  be,  and  was  a 
receipt,  &c.     The  judges,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred,  said  that  the  name  itaelfi 
as  stated  in  the  indictment,  was  no  receipt,  though,  coupled  with  the  navy  bill,  it 
might  form  one.     But  then  it  ought  to  be  so  stated,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
referred  to  in  the  Crown  Circuit  Companion,  which  was  an  indictment  for  uttering 
a  forged  warrant  for  the  payment  of  a  South  Sea  annuity,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  one  D.  H.  was  a  clerk  of  the  S.  S.  Company,  intrusted  to  sign  warrants  for 
the  payment  of  money,  and  that  one  H.  P.,  having  in  his  custody  a  certain  warrant, 
signed  by  the  said  D.  H.,  and  directed  to  K.  R.,  the  cashier  of  the  company,  for 
the  payment  of  8/.  to  one  W.  D.,  on  the  back  of  which  said  warrant  the  said 
W.  D.  had  signed  his  name ;   which  said  paper,  parti?/  printed^  &c,,  together  with 
the  said  indorsement,  in  /arm  aforesaid,  did  purport  to  he  and  teas  a  recetpty 
acquittancCy  and  discharge  under  the  hand  of  the  said  W.  D,  for  the  said  sum  of 
8/. ;  he,  the  said  H.  P.  did  feloniously,  &c.,  alter,  &c.     Hunter's  case,  2  East,  P. 
C.  928 ;  2  Leach,  624.     Upon  the  authority  of  the  foregoing  case,  the  following 
was  decided.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  "  a  certain  receipt  for  money," 
as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  "  Settled,  S.  M.,"  with  intent,  &c.     It  appeared  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  prisoner,  who  was  employed  to  receive  and  pay  the  moneys  of  a  sub- 
scription fund,  had  forged  the  receipt  in  question  at  the  bottom  of  a  bill  sent  in  to 
the  trustees  of  the  fund.     It  was  contended  for  the  prisoner,  that  on  the  face  of  the 
indictment  there  did  not  purport  to  be  <<  a  receipt  for  money,"  and  that  it  should 
have  been  shown  to  be  such  by  proper  averments ;  and  the  court,  (Thompson,  B.| 
and  Graham,  B.,)  on  the  authority  of  Hunter's  case,  supra,  were  of  opinion,  and 
held,  that  the  indictment  was  defective.     Thompson's  case,  2  Leaoh,  910.     The 
indictment  charged  that  a  precept  had  been  issued  by  one  C.  H.,  high  constable, 
&c.,  directed  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  C.  to  collect  21/.  11«.  4c?. ;   that  a 
receipt  for  money y  viz.  for  the  sum  of  21/.  lis.  4cf.  had  been  forged,  by  falsely 
affixing  and  cementing  to  the  said  precept,  at  the  foot  thereof,  a  certain  receipt,  in 
the  handwriting  of  one  Henry  *Hargreaves,  of  the  tenor  following,  that  [  *533  ] 
is  to  say,  « 1825.     Reed.,  H.  H.,"  which  had,  before  then,  been  made  and  written 
by  the  said  Henry  Hargreaves  as  a  receipt  for  other  money,  and  that  the  prisoner 
published,  &c.     It  was  objected  that  there  ought  to  have  been  an  averment  to 
explain  what  was  meant  by  the  word  <<  Reed."  and  what  by  the  initials  H.  H. 
The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges  considered  the  case,  and  held  the  indict- 
ment bad,  because  there  was  nothing  to  show  what  the  initials  H.  H.  meant,  or 
what  connection  Hargreaves  had  with  Hindle,  or  with  the  receipt.     Barton's  case, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  141. » 

Thompson's  case,  supra,  has  been  expressly  overruled  by  Martin's  case,  7  C.  & 

«  2  Eng.  C.  C.  14L 
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p.  549/  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  judges,  that  the  words  '^  settled  4il  Samuel 
Hughes,''  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  of  parcels,  import  a  receipt  and  acquittance,  and 
that  an  indictaient  for  uttering  the  acquittance,  which  set  out  the  bill  (^  parcels 
with  the  word  <<  settled,"  and  the  supposed  signature  at  the  foot  of  it,  without  any 
averment  that  the  word  «  settled,"  imported  a  receipt  or  acquittance,  was  sufficient 
A  servant  employed  to  pay  bills  received  from  her  mistress  a  bill  of  a  tradesman, 
called  Sadler,  together  with  money  to  pay  that  and  other  bills.  She  brought  the 
bill  again  to  her  mistress,  with  the  words  <<  Paid  sadler"  upon  it ;  Sadler  being 
written  with  a  small  s,  and  there  being  no  initial  of  the  Christian  name  oi  the 
tradesman.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  that  the  words  <<  Paid  sadkr" 
under  the  circumstances,  imported  a  receipt  or  acquittance  for  the  money,  and 
were  not  merely  a  memorandum  by  the  servant  of  her  having  paid  the  bilL 
Houseman's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  180.*  So  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with 
forging  and  uttering  a  receipt,  and  the  proof  was,  that  he  had  altered  a  figure  in 
the  following  voucher,  <<11/.  5«.  lOcf.,  for  the  high  constable,  T.  H. ;"  and  it 
was  objected,  on  the  authority  of  Barton's  case,  supra,  that  the  indictment  was 
bad  for  not  containing  an  averment  what  T.  H.  meant;  Alderson,  B.,  held  it 
sufficient,  and  that  the  word  <'  acquittance  or  receipt"  was  not  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  instrument  such,  if  it  contained  other  words  which  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  it  was  a  receipt  Boardman's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  181 ;  2  Moo.  k  R. 
147.  So  it  was  held  by  Gumey,  B.,  that  the  words  "  reed,  the  above  rate  J.  P.," 
sufficiently  imported  a  receipt,  without  an  inuendo  to  explain  them.  Yaughan's 
ease,  8  C.  &  P.  276.» 

A  scrip  receipt,  with  the  blank  for  the  name  of  the  subscriber  not  filled  up,  and 
therefore  not  purporting  to  be  a  receipt  of  the  sum  therein  mentioned  from  any 
person,  is  not  a  «  receipt  for  money."  Grose,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  in  this  case,  observed  that  the  instrument,  the  tenor  of  which  was  neces- 
sarily set  forth  in  the  indictment,  was  not  a  receipt  for  money  in  contemplation  of 
law,  within  the  stat.  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  cashier,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  bank,  to  receive  such  subscriptions,  to  fill  up  the  receipt  with  the 
names  of  the  subscribers,  and  until  the  blank  was  filled  up,  the  instrument  did 
not  become  an  acknowledgment  of  payment,  or,  in  other  words  b,  receipt  far  fnoney; 
while,  in  such  a  state,  it  was  no  more  a  receipt  than  if  the  sum  professed  to  be 
received  were  omitted.  That  in  Harrison's  case,  (ante,  p.  532,)  the  book  in  which 
the  entry  was  made,  imported  to  be  a  book  containing  receipts  for  money  received 
[  *534  ]  by  the  bank  from  their  customers,  and  showed  that  *the  money  was  re- 
ceived from  the  person  to  whom  the  book  belonged.  Lyon's  case,  2  East,  P.  C. 
933 ;  2  Leach,  597. 

In  the  following  case,  a  point  arose  with  regard  to  the  party  intended  to  be  de- 
frauded by  certain  forged  receipts.  Grose,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  stated  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  said  the  prisoner  was  tried  on  an  indict- 
ment charging  him,  in  the  first  count,  with  having  uttered  twenty-two  forged 
acquittances  and  receipts  for  money,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  different  persons, 
as  for  money  received  by  John  Collinridge.  There  were  two  other  counts,  one  for 
forging,  and  another  for  uttering  one  of  the  receipts.  Previously  to  the  trial,  it 
was  submitted  to  the  court  by  the  prisoner's. counsel,  that  the  prosecutor  ought  to 
be  directed  on  which  particular  receipt  he  intended  to  proceed ;  but  the  indictment 
charging  him  with  having  uttered  all  the  receipts  at  one  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
objection  was  overruled,  and  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  this  application  was 
properly  refused ;  for  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  all  the  receipts, 

7  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  626.  «  Id  xxzIt.  844.  «  Id.  890. 
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at  the  same  time,  to  the  solicitor  of  the  navy  hoard,  as  vouchers  for  the  account  of 
CoUinridge,  a  puhlic  accountant,  deceased,  which  the  prisoner  had  undertaken  to 
get  passed  at  the  board.  The  second  objection  was,  that  as  these  receipts  pur- 
ported to  be  receipts  given  to  Collinridge,  by  the  workmen  whom  he  employed,  for 
work  done  and  materials  found  for  kim,  the  navy  board  had  no  concern  with  them^ 
and  the  offence  was  not  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  1,  or  31  Geo.  2,  c.  22 ;  for 
that  the  workmen  were  solely  employed  by  Collinridge,  and  not  by  the  navy 
board ;  and  that,  as  he  only  was  answerable,  it  was  indifferent  to  the  board 
whether  the  sums  had  been  paid  or  not.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  the  learned 
judge  observed,  that  as  the  work  was  done  for  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  board, 
the  persons  employed  for  that  purpose  by  Aiwi,  were  employed  not  solely  on  his 
own  account,  but  also  on  account  of  the  king ;  and  these  receipts,  if  genuine,  would 
have  been  legal  vouchers  for  his  account,  and  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  dis- 
charge from  the  navy  board.  The  judges,  therefore,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
instruments  were  forged  receipts  for  money  within  the  statute,  and  that  they  had 
been  uttered  with  intent  to  defraud  the  king.  Thomas's  case,  2  Leach,  877 ;  2 
East,  P.  C.  934. 

To  constitute  a  receipt  for  money,  within  the  statute,  the  instrument  must 
purport  to  be  an  acknowledgment  by  some  one,  of  money  having  been  received. 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  receipt  and  acquittance  (setting  it  out.) 
The  instrument  was  as  follows : — 

« "William  Chinnery,  Esq.  paid  to  X  tomson  the  som  of  8  pounds,     feb.  13, 
1812." 

It  was  not  subscribed,  but  was  uttered  by  the  prisoner  as  a  genuine  receipt,  and 
taken  as  such  by  Mr.  Chinnery's  housekeeper.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the 
judges  held  the  conviction  wrong,  being  of  opinion  that  this  could  not  be  considered 
aa  a  receipt.  It  was  an  assertion  that  Chinnery  had  paid  the  money,  but  did  not 
import  an  acknowlegment  thereof.     Harvey's  case.  Buss.  &  Ry.  227.** 

*Where  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  receipt  for  the  sum  of  [  *635  ] 
10/.,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  was  authorized  by  James 
Kuse  to  settle  the  debt  and  costs  in  an  action  brought  by  Ruse  against  Pritohard, 
and  thereby  obtained  from  Pritchard  the  sum  of  10/.,  for  which  he  produced  the 
following  receipt,  which  was  stamped  with  a  2$,  6d.  stamp : — 

"Received  of  Mr.  Wm.  Pritchard  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wm.  Griffiths  the  sum 
of  10/.,  being  in  full  for  debt  and  costs  due  to  the  said  Jas.  Ruse,  having  no 
further  claim  against  the  said  Wm.  Pritchard.  As  witness  my  hand  this  15th  day 
of  October,  1842. 

The  mark  of  M  James  Ruse." 

And  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Ruse  had  not  signed  the  receipt  or  authorized 
it  to  be  signed,  or  empowered  the  prisoner  to  settle  the  debt  and  costs.  It  was 
objected  that  the  receipt  was  not  properly  stamped ;  that  the  instrument  was  not  a 
receipt,  but  an  agreement;  and  that  the  statute  only  applied  to  cases  where  a  debt 
actually  due.  But  Wightman,  J.,  overruled  the  objection,  and  the  prisoner 
convicted.     Griffith's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  997,  Addenda. 

Ab  to  what  amounts  to  the  uttering  of  a  receipt,  see  R.  v.  Radford,  1  C.  &  K. 
707,«  1  Denison,  C.  C.  59,  ante,  p.  504. 

*  1  Eng.  C.  C.  227.  «  Eng.  Com.  Law  Repa.  toI.  xItU.  707. 
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fORGERIES  RELATING  TO  THE  PUBLIC  FUNDS. 

False  entries  in  hooks  of  Bank,  and  transfer  in  false  names^  Bj  tlie  11  €reo. 
4;  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  8.  5,  <'  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  make  any  fidse  entry  in, 
or  wilfully  alter  any  word  or  figure  in  any  of  the  books  of  account^  kept  by  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  the  goxemor  and  company 
of  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parts  of 
America,  and  for  encouraging  the  fisheries,  commonly  called  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany; in  which  books,  the  accounts  of  the  owners  of  any  stock,  annuities,  or  other 
public  funds,  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  transferable  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  at  the  South  Sea  House,  shall  be  entered  and  kept,  or  shall  in  any 
manner  wilfully  falsify  the  accounts  of  such  owners  in  any  of  the  said  books, 
with  intent,  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever;  or 
if  any  person  shall  wilfully  make  any  transfer  of  any  share  or  interest  of  or  in 
any  stock,  annuity,  or  other  public  fund,  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  trans- 
ferable at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  at  the  South  Sea  House,  in  the  name  of  any 
person  not  being  the  true  and  lawful  owner  of  such  share  or  interest,  with  intent 
to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever ;  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon."  As  to  the  present 
punishment,  vide  ante,  p.  519. 

Proof  of  forging  transfer  of  stock,  and  of  power  of  attorney  to  transfer. "^  By 
the  11  Greo.  4,  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  6,  "if  any  person  shall  forge  or  alter,  or 
shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  transfer  of  any  share 
or  interest  of  or  in  any  stock,  annuity,  or  other  public  fund  which  now  is  or 
hereafter  may  be  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  at  the  South  Sea 
[  *536  ]  *House,  or  of  or  in  the  capital  stock  of  any  body  corporate,  company, 
or  society  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  established  by  charter  or  act  of 
parliament,  or  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or 
altered,  any  power  of  attorney  or  other  authority  to  transfer  any  share  or  interest 
of  or  in  any  such  stock,  annuity,  public  fund,  or  capital  stock  as  is  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  or  to  receive  any  dividend  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  share  or 
interest,  or  shall  demand  or  endeavour  to  have  any  such  share  or  interest  trans- 
ferred, or  to  receive  any  dividend  payable  in  respect  thereof,  by  virtue  of  any 
such  forged  or  altered  power  of  attorney,  or  other  authority,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  forged  or  altered,  with  intent  in  any  of  the  several  cases  aforesaid  to  defraud 
any  person  whatsoever;  or  if  any  person  shall  falsely  and  deceitfully  personate 
any  owner  of  any  such  share,  interest  or  dividend  as  aforesaid,  and  thereby 
transfer  any  share  or  interest  belonging  to  such  owner,  or  thereby  receive  any 
money  due  to  such  owner  as  if  such  person  were  the  true  and  lawful  owner; 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall 
suffer  death  as  a  felon."     As  to  the  present  punishment,  see  ante,  p.  519. 

In  the  following  case,  which  was  an  indictment  founded  on  the  former  stat. 
88  Greo.  3,  c.  80,  several  points  were  ruled  with  regard  to  indictments  for  forging 
a  transfer  of  stock.  Three  objections  were  taken  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner;  1st, 
that  there  did  not  appear  in  evidence  to  be  any  acceptance  of  the  transfer  by  the 
party  who  was  alleged  to  be  possessed  of  the  stock,  till  which  time  it  was  said 
the  transfer  was  incomplete ;  2dly,  that  till  the  stock  was  accepted,  no  transfer  at 
all  could  be  made ;  8dly,  that  the  instrument  was  not  witnessed,  which  according 
to  the  printed  forms  used  by  the  bank  should  have  been  done.     The  prisoner 
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having  been  convicted,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  the  case  was  delivered  by 
BuUer,  J.  He  observed,  that  as  to  the  two  first  objections,  two  answers  had  been 
given;  Ist,  that  the  stock  vested  by  the  mere  act  of  transferring  it  into  the  name 
of  the  party,  and  that  if  he  had  died  before  he  accepted  it,  it  would  have  gone  to 
his  executors  as  part  of  his  personal  estate;  2d,  that  the  nature  of  the  offence 
would  not  have  been  altered  if  the  party  had  not  had  any  stock  standing  in  his 
name;  for  the  transfer  forged  by  the  prisoner  was  complete  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
imported  that  there  was  such  a  description  of  stock  capable  of  being  transferred. 
Neither  the  forgery  nor  the  fraud  would  have  been  less  complete,  if  the  party 
had  really  had  no  stock.  As  to  the  third  objection,  the  judges  all  thought  that 
the  entry  and  signatures,  as  stated  in  the  indictment,  were  a  complete  transfer, 
without  the  attestation  of  witnesses,  which  was  no  part  of  the  instrument,  but 
only  required  by  the  bank  for  their  own  protection.  Gade's  case,  2  East^  P.  G. 
874;  2  Leach,  732. 

Proof  of  pertonating  owner  and  endeavouring  to  transfer  stock»'\  By  the  11 
Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  c.  7,  "  if  any  person  shall  falsely  and  deceitfully 
personate  any  owner  of  any  share  or  interest  of  or  in  any  stock,  annuity,  or  other 
public  fund  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  transferable  at  the  Bank  of 
England  or  at  the  South  Sea  House,  or  any  owner  of  any  share  or  interest  of  or 
in  the  capital  stock  of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society  which  now  is  or 
hereafter  may  be  established  by  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  or  any  owner  of 
*any  dividend  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  share  or  interest  as  aforesaid,  [  *637  ] 
and  shall  thereby  endeavour  to  transfer  any  share  or  interest  belonging  to  any  sucn 
owner,  or  thereby  endeavour  to  receive  any  money  due  to  any  such  owner,  as  if 
such  offender  were  the  true  and  lawful  owner,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years  nor  less 
than  two  years." 

The  following  case  was  decided  upon  the  former  statute  31  Geo.  3,  c.  22. 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  personating  one  Isaac  Hart,  the  proprietor  of  certain 
stock,  and  thereby  endeavouring  to  receive  from  the  Bank  of  England  the  sum 
of,  &c.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  representing  himself  to  be  Isaac  Hart, 
reoeived  from  the  dividend-payer,  at  the  bank,  a  dividend  warrant  for  the  sum 
due,  on  receiving  which,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  pay-office,  he  walked 
another  way,  and  made  no  attempt  to  receive  the  money.  It  was  objected  for  the 
prisoner,  that  there  was  no  proof  of  his  having  endeavoured  to  receive  the  money, 
but  being  convicted,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right.  They  said,  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  applied  for  and  received  the  warrant  was  a  personating  of  tho 
true  proprietor,  and  that  he  thereby  endeavoured  to  receive  the  money,  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  parliament.  Parr's  case,  1  Leach,  434 ;  2  East, 
P.  C.  1005. 


Proof  of  forging  attettaiion  to  power  of  attorney ,  or  transfer  of  sfocAr.]  By 
the  11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  8,  « if  any  person  shall  forge  the  name  or 
handwriting  of  any  person,  as  or  purporting  to  be  a  witness  attesting  the  execo- 
tion  of  any  power  of  attorney  or  other  authority,  to  transfer  any  share  or  interest 
of  or  in  any  such  stock,  annuity,  public  fund,  or  capital  stock,  as  is  in  the  said  act 
before  mentioned,  or  to  receive  any  dividend  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  share  or 
interest,  or  shall  utter  any  such  power  of  attorney  or  other  such  authority,  with  the 
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name  or  handwriting  of  any  person  forged  thereon,  as  an  attesting  witness 
knowing  the  same  to  bo  forged,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  one  year." 

Proof  of  clerks  in  the  hank  making  out  fahe  dividend  warrants,']  By  the  11 
Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  9,  "if  any  clerk,  officer,  or  servant  of,  or  other 
person  employed  or  entrusted  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  governor  and  company  of  merchants,  commonly  called  the  South  Sea 
Company,  shall  knowingly  make  out  or  deliver  any  dividend  warrant  for  a  greater 
or  less  amount  than  the  person  or  persons  on  whose  behalf  such  dividend  warrant 
shall  be  made  out  is  or  are  entitled  to,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  whatso- 
ever, every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
nor  less  than  one  year." 

The  Irish  statute  which  relates  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  provides  against 
[  ^b'^^  ]  ^offences  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the  above  sections,  is  the  37  Geo. 
8,  c.  54,  the  punishment  being  altered  by  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  123^  s.  1;  ante, 
p.  519. 


Proof  of  forging  exchequer  hiHa — East  India  hond^^  (j^c]     The   forging  or 
counterfeiting  of  any  exchequer  bill  is  made  a  felony  by  the  several  acts  passed 
usually  every  year  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  security.     Latterly  it  has  been 
enacted  by  these  annual  acts,  the  last  of  which  is  the  8  Vict.  c.  23,  (U.  K.)  that 
the  clauses  of  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  1,  (G.  B.)  entitled  "An  act  for  regulating  the 
issuing  of  and  paying  off  exchequer  bills,"  shall  be  applied  and  extended  to  the 
exchequer  bills  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  such  annual  acts.     By  the  9th  sect,  of 
the  48   0^0.  3,  c.  1,  "if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  an 
exchequer  bill  or  any  indorsement  or  writing  thereupon  or  therein,  or  tender  in 
payment  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  bill,  or  any  exchequer  bill  with  such 
counterfeit  indorsement  or  writing  thereon,  or  shall  demand  to  have  such  counter- 
feit bill  or  any  exchequer  bill  with  such  counterfeit  indorsement  or  writing  there- 
upon or  therein,  exchanged  for  ready  money  or  for  another  exchequer  bill,  by  any 
person  or  persons,  body  or  bodies,  politic  or  coporate,  who  shall  be  obliged  or 
required  to  exchange  the  same,  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
knowing  the  bill  so  tendered  in  payment,  or  demanded  to  be  exchuiged,  or  the 
indorsement  or  writing  thereupon  or  therein  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  and 
with  intent  to  defraud  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  or  the  persons  to  be 
appointed  to  pay  off  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  pay  any  interest  thereupon, 
or  the  person  or  persons,  body  or  bodies,  politic  or  corporate,  who  shall  contract 
to  circulate  or  exchange  the  same  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person  or  persons, 
body  or  bodies,  politic  or  corporate,  then  every  such  person  or  persons  so  offending, 
being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  (and  shall  suffer  as 
in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy;")  but  for  the  present  punishment  see 
ante  p.  519. 

Pursuant  to  ss.  9  and  10  of  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  66,  (U.  E.)  (which  statute  is 
extended  to  the  8  Yict.  c.  23,  (U.  K.)  by  the  2d  sect,  of  the  latter  act,)  persons 
manu&cturing  or  using  paper,  plates,  or  dies  intended  to  imitate  those  intended  for 
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exchequer  bills,  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  persons  unlawfully  having  in  possession 
paper  to  be  used  as  exchequer  bills,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  11  Geo.  4,  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3,  enacts  {inter  alia)  that  if  any  person 
shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  forged,  or  altered,  any  exchequer  bill,  or  exchequer  debenture,  or  any  indorse- 
ment on,  or  assignment  of,  any  exchequer  bill,  or  exchequer  debenture,  or  any  bond 
under  the  common  seal  of  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England,  trading  to 
the  East  Indies,  commonly  called  an  East  India  bond,  with  intent  in  any  of  the 
cases  aforesaid,  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  For  the 
present  punishment,  see  ante,  p.  519. 


♦forgery  and  similar  offences  with  regard  to  bank  op  [  *539  ] 


ENGLAND  AND  BANKERS'  NOTES. 


The  various  statutes  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  forgery  of  bank 
notes  are  repealed,  and  their  provisions  re-enacted  by  the  11  Greo.  4,  and  1  Wm.  4, 
c.  66,  which  contains  the  following  clauses  relating  to  thb  head  of  forgeries. 

Proof  of  forging  and  uttering  hank  notes,!  By  sec.  3  of  the  above  statute  it 
is  enacted,  (inter  alia),  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter, 
dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  commonly  called 
a  bank  note,  a  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  a  bank  post  bill,  or  any  indorsement  on, 
or  assignment  of,  any  bank  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  with  intent 
in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  every  such  offender 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and^  being  convicted  thereof^  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon. 

Proof  of  knoujingly  purchasing  or  receiving,  or  having  in  possession  forged  hank 
notes.']  By  sec.  12,  « if  any  person  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  the  proof  whereof 
shall  lie  upon  the  party  accused,  purchase  or  receive  from  any  other  person,  or 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  forged  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or 
bank  post  bill,  or  blank  note  bill,  blank  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank  post  bill,  knowing 
the  same  respectively  to  be  forged,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and,  beipg  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years." 

Proof  of  making  or  having,  without  authority,  any  mould  for  making  paper 
with  the  words  '^Bank  of  England'*  visible  in  the  substance  j  or  for  making  paper 
with  curved  bar  lines,  &c.,  or  selling  such  paper,]  And  by  sec.  13,  '<if  any  person 
shall,  without  the  authority  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  be  proved  by  the  party  accused,  make  or  use,  or  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  to 
be  proved  by  the  party  accused,  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any 
frame,  mould,  or  instrument  for  the  making  of  paper  with  the  words  «  Bank  of 
England  "  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper,  or  for  the  making  of  paper  with 
carved  or  waving  bar  lines,  or  with  the  laying  wire  lines  thereof  in  a  waving  or  curved 
shape,  or  with  any  number,  sum,  or  amount,  expressed  in  a  word  or  words  in  Roman 
leiterSy  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  such 
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authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  manufacture,  use,  sell,  expose  to  safe,  utter, 
or  dispose  of,  or  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  whatsoever  with  the  words  «  Bank  of 
England  "  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper,  or  any  paper  with  curved  or  waving 
bar  lines,  or  with  the  laying  wire  lines  thereof  in  a  waving  or  curved  shape,  or  with 
any  number,  sum,  or  amount,  expressed  in  a  word  or  words  in  Roman  letters, 
appearing  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper;  or  if  any  person,  without  such 
authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  shall,  by  any  art  or  contrivance,  cause  the 
words  «  Bank  of  England "  to  appear  visible  in  the  substance  of  any  paper,  or 
[  *540  ]  cause  the  numerical  sum  or  amount  of  *any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of 
exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  blank  bank  note,  blank  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank 
bank  post  bill,  in  a  word  or  words  in  Roman  letters,  to  appear  visible  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  paper  whereon  the  same  shall  be  written  or  printed ;  every  such 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.' 
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Proviso  as  to  paper  used  for  htUs  of  exchange,  <i&c.]  And  by  sec.  14,  it  is  pro- 
vided and  enacted,  <<  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  prevent  any  person  from 
issuing  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  having  the  amount  thereof  expressed 
in  guineas,  or  in  a  numerical  figure  or  figures  denoting  the  amount  thereof  in 
pounds  sterling  appearing  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  upon  which  the 
same  shall  be  written  or  printed,  nor  shall  prevent  any  person  from  making,  using, 
or  selling  any  paper  having  waving  or  curved  lines,  or  any  other  devices  in  the 
nature  of  watermarks,  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper,  not  being  bar  lines  or 
laying  wire  lines,  provided  the  same  are  not  so  contrived  as  to  form  the  groundwork 
or  texture  of  the  paper,  or  to  resemble  the  waving  or  curved  laying  wire  lines  or 
bar  lines  or  the  watermarks  of  the  paper  used  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England." 

Proof  of  en^ravinff  on  any  plate  y  dx,,  any  hank  note,  blank  hank  note,  <fc.,  or 
using  or  having  such  platCy  dec.,  or  uttering  or  having  paper  upon  which  a  blank 
bank  note,  <fcc.,  shail  be  printed,  without  authority, '^  And  by  sec.  15,  "if  any 
person  shall  engrave  or  in  any  wise  make  upon  any  plate  whatever,  or  upon  any 
wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  any  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank 
promissory  note  or  blank  bill  of  exchange,  or  part  of  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of 
exchange,  purporting  to  be  a  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill, 
or  blank  bank  note,  blank  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank  bank  post  bill,  or  part 
of  a  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  without  the  itathority 
of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  proved  by  the  party 
accused ;  or  if  any  person  shall  use  such  plate,  wood,  stone  or  other  material,  or 
any  other  instrument  or  device,  for  the  making  or  printing  any  bank  note,  bank 
bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  or  blank  bank  note,  blank  bank  bill  of  exchange, 
or  blank  bank  post  bill,  or  part  of  a  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post 
bill,  without  such  authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid;  or  if  any  person  shaU^ 
without  lawful  excuse,  the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused,  knowingly 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  or 
any  such  instrument  or  device ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  such  authority,  to 
be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  paper  upon 
which  any  blank  bank  note,  blank  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank  bank  post  bill; 
or  part  of  a  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange  or  bank  post  bill,  shall  be  made  or 
printed;  or  if  any  person  shall;  without  lawful  ezcuse^  to  be  proved  as  aforesaidi 
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biowinglj  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  such  paper }  every  such  offender 
ihall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  conTicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported  beyond 
the  seas  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years." 

Sewing  to  the  parchment,  on  which  the  indictment  is  written,  impressions  of 
Forged  notes  taken  from  engrayed  plates,  is  not  a  legal  ^mode  of  setting  [  *541  ] 
out  the  notes  in  the  indictment.     Harris's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  429.*^ 


Proof  of  engraving  on  any  plate,  &c.y  any  toordj  number ,  or  ornament  reaewr- 
hling  any  part  of  a  bank  note,  dh;.]     And  by  s.  16,  ^'  if  any  person  shall  engrave, 
or  in  anywise  make  upon  any  plate  whatever,  or  upon  any  wood,  stone,  or  other 
material,  any  word,  number,  figure,  character,  or  ornament,  the  impression  taken 
from  which  shall  resemble,  or  apparently  be  intended  to  resemble,  any  part  of  a 
bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  without  the  authority  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  proved  by  the  party  accused ; 
or  if  any  person  shall  use  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  or  any 
other  instrument  or  device,  for  the  making  upon  any  paper  or  other  material  the 
impression  of  any  word,  number,  figure,  character,  or  ornament,  which  shall  resem- 
ble, or  apparently  be  intended  to  resemble,  any  part  of  a  bank  note,  bank  bill  of 
exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  without  such  authority  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid ;  or  if 
any  person  shall,  withoul  lawful  excuse,  the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party 
accused,  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  posHCSsion  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material,  or  any  such  instrument  or  device;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without 
Boch  authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put 
off  any  paper  or  other  material  upon  which  there  shall  be  an  impression  of  any 
gach  matter  as  aforesaid;  or  if  any  person  shall  without  lawful  excuse,  to  be  proved 
as  aforesaid,  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  paper  or  other  material 
npon  which  there  shall  be  an  impression  of  any  such  matter  as  aforesaid ;  every 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years." 

Proof  of  making  or  7i/imng  in  possession  any  mould  for  manufacturing  paper, 
with  the  name  of  any  bankers  appearing  in  the  substance.  And  by  s.  17,  ^<  if  any 
person  shall  make  or  use  any  frame,  mould,  or  instrument  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  with  the  name  or  firm  of  any  person  or  persons,  body  corporate,  or  company 
carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers  (other  than  and  except  the  Bank  of  England) 
appearing  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper,  without  the  authority  of  such  per- 
son or  persons,  body  corporate,  or  company,  the  proof  of  which  authority  shall  lie 
on  the  party  accused ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  the  proof 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused,  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession 
any  such  frame,  mould,  or  instrument ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  such  autho- 
rity, to  be  proved  as  aforesad,  manufacture,  use,  sell,  expose  to  sale,  utter  or  dis- 
pose of,  or  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  have 
in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  in  the  substance  of  which  the  name  or  firm 
of  any  such  person  or  persons,  body  corporate  or  company  carrying  on  the  business 
of  bankers  shall  appear  visible ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  such  authority,  to 
be  proved  as  aforesaid,  cause  the  name  or  firm  of  any  such  person  or  persons,  body 
corporate,  or  company  carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers  to  appear  visible  in  the 
nibstance  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  written  or  printed ;  every 
■och  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not 
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[  ^542  ]   exceeding  fourteen  years^  ^nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprifloned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  yearS;  nor  less  than  one  year/' 

Proof  of  engraving  on  any  plate j  d^c.  any  bill  of  exchange  or  jrrominory  note 
of  any  hanker,  cCr.]  And  by  s.  18^  «if  any  person  shall  engrave  or  in  anywise 
make  upon  any  plate  whatever,  or  upon  any  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  any 
bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  part  of  any 
bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  purporting  to  be 
the  bill  or  note,  or  part  of  the  bill  or  note,  of  any  person  or  persons,  body  c<»po- 
rate,  or  company,  carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers,  (other  than  and  accept  the 
Bank  of  England,)  without  the  authority  of  such  person  or  persons,  body  corpo- 
rate or  company,  the  proof  of  which  authority  shall  lie  on  the  party  aocuaed;  or 
if  any  person  shall  engrave  or  make  upon  any  plate  whatever,  or  upon  any  wood, 
stone,  or  other  material,  any  word  or  words  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to 
resemble,  any  subscription  subjoined  to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  prombsory  note 
for  the  payment  of  money  issued  by  any  such  person  or  persons,  body  corporate 
or  company  canying  on  the  business  of  bankers,  without  such  authority,  to  be 
proved  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  such  authority,  to  be  proved 
as  ajforesaid,  use,  or  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  to  be  proved  by  the  party  accused, 
knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other  mate- 
rial upon  which  any  such  bill  or  note,  or  part  thereof,  or  any  word  or  words 
resembling  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble,  such  subscription,  shall  be  engraved 
or  made ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  such  authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid, 
knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  or  shall  without  lawful  excuse,  to  be 
proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  upon 
which  any  part  of  such  bill  or  note,  or  any  word  or  words  resembling,  or  apparently 
intended  to  resemble,  any  such  subscription,  shall  be  made  or  printed,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  nor  less  than  one  year." 

The  above  section  applies  to  persons  having  feloniously  in  their  possession  the 
plates  of  promissory  notes  of  bankers  in  Upper  Canada.  K.  v.  Hannon,  9  C.  & 
P.  112  j«  2  Moo.  C.  C.  77. 

Forgeries  relating  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  provided  against  by  the  30  Greo. 
3,  c.  53,  and  forgeries  in  Ireland  on  the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  39  Geo.  3, 
c.  63 ;  the  punishment  enacted  in  those  statutes  is  altered  by  the  2  &  3  Wm.  4, 
c.  123,  s.  1,  ante,  p.  519.  Purchasing  or  receiving  forged  notes,  &c.  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  is  made  felony,  punishable  with  fourteen  years  transportation,  by  the 
49  Geo.  3,  c.  53. 


Proof  of  engraving  foreign  hiU*  or  notes,  d-c]  By  the  11  Geo.  4,  and  1  Wm. 
4,  c.  66,  s.  19,  ^<  if  any  person  shall  engrave  or  in  anywise  make  upon  any  plate 
whatever,  or  upon  any  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  any  bill  of  exchange,  pro- 
missory note,  undertaking,  or  order  for  payment  of  money,  or  any  part  of  any  bill 
of  exchange,  promissory  note,  undertaking,  or  order  for  payment  of  money,  in 
whatever  language  or  languages  the  same  may  be  expressed,  and  whether  the  same 
shall  or  shall  not  be,  or  be  intended  to  be,  under  seal,  purporting  to  be  the  bill^ 
[  *543  ]  *note,  undertaking,  or  order,  or  part  of  the  bill,  note,  undertaking,  or 
order,  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  minister  or  officer  in  the  service  of 
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inj  foreign  prince  or  state^  or  of  any  body  corporate;  or  body  of  the  like  nature, 
Bonstituted  or  recognized  by  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  person  or  com- 
pany of  persons  resident  in  any  country  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty, 
nithout  the  authority  of  such  foreign  prince  or  state,  minister,  or  officer,  body 
corporate,  or  body  of  the  like  nature,  person,  or  company  of  persons,  the  proof  of 
irhich  authority  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without 
!uch  authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  use,  or  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  to 
be  proved  by  the  party  accused,  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any 
plate,  stone,  wood,  or  other  material,  upon  which  any  such  foreign  bill,  note, 
undertaking,  or  order,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  engraved  or  made ;  or  if  any 
parson  shall,  without  such  authority,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  knowingly,  offer, 
atter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  or  shall,  without  lawful  excuse,  to  be  proved  as  afore- 
said, knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  paper  upon  which  any  part 
of  such  foreign  bill,  note,  undertaking,  or  order,  shall  be  made  or  printed,  every 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  years,  nor  less  than  one  year/' 

Where  foreign  notes  were  set  out  in  an  indictment  in  the  original  language,  but 
Uie  translation  omitted  some  words,  which  were  in  a  margin  or  border  round 
the  note,  and  denoted  the  year  in  which  the  notes  were  issued, /and  it  appeared 
that  without  these  words  the  notes  would  not  be  capable  of  being  circukted  in 
the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  the  judges  held,  that  the  translation  was 
imperfect,  and  the  counts  setting  out  the  notes  consequently  bad.  t  They  also  held 
that  describing  a  foreign  note  wholly  in  the  English  language  is  nfft  sufficient  in  an 
indictment  for  forgery,  notwithstanding  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  123,  s.  3,  ante,  p. 
512 ;  but  that  the  objection,  provided  the  description  is  in  the  words  of  the  statute 
creating  the  offence,  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  demurrer,  and  is  cured 
after  verdict  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  G4,  s.  21.  Harris's  case  and  others,  7  0.  &  P. 
429  /  1  Moo.  C.  C.  466,«  S.  C. 


Forgery  of  seals,  stamps,  or  signatures,  and  fahe  printing  of  private  acts  or 
fourfiah  of  parliament  admissible  in  evidence  tinder  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  113.] 
By  the  8  and  9  Yict.  c.  113,  (see  the  statute,  ante,  p.  196,)  s.  4,  <<if  any  person 
shall  forge  the  seal,  stamp,  or  signature  of  any  such  certificate,  official,  or  public 
iocument,  or  document  or  proceeding  of  any  corporation,  or  joint-stock  or  other 
company,  or  of  any  certified  copy  of  any  document,  bye-law,  entry  in  any  register 
or  other  book  or  other  proceeding  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  tender  in  evidence  any 
inch  certificate,  official,  or  public  document,  or  document  or  proceeding  of  any  cor- 
poration or  joint  stock  or  other  company,  or  any  certified  copy  of  any  document, 
bye-law,  entry  in  any  register  or  other  book,  or  of  any  other  proceeding,  with  a 
Use  or  counterfeit  seal,  stamp,  or  signature  thereto,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
Mae  or  counterfeit,  whether  such  seal,  stamp  or  signature,  be  those  of,  or 
^relating  to,  any  corporation  or  company  already  established,  or  to  any  [  ^544  ] 
Dorporation  or  company  to  be  hereafter  established;  or  if  any  person  shall  forge 
the  signature  of  any  such  judge  as  aforesaid  to  any  order,  decree,  certificate,  or 
other  judicial  or  official  document,  or  shall  tender  in  evidence  any  order,  decree, 
sertificate,  or  other  judicial  or  official  document,  with  a  false  or  counterfeit  signatiire 
of  any  such  judge  as  aforesaid  thereto,  knowing  the  same  to  be  &lse  or  counter. 
feit;  or  if  any  person  shall  print  any  copy  of  any  private  act  of,  or  of  the  joumala 
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of,  either  boose  of  parliament,  which  copy  shall  fidselj  purport  to  havB  been 
printed  by  the  printers  to  the  crown,  or  by  the  printers  to  either  house  of  parliament, 
or  by  any  or  either  of  them ;  or  if  any  person  shall  tender  in  evidence  any  such 
copy,  knowing  that  the  same  was  not  printed  by  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  it  so 
purports  to  have  been  printed,  every  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  not  more  than  three,  nor  less  than  one  year,  with  hard 
labour." 

FORGING  ENTRIES  IN   PUBLIO  REGISTERS,   ETC. 

The  forging  of  entries  in  registers  of  marriages,  &c.,  was  formerly  provided 
against  by  the  statutes  52  Geo.  3,  c.  146,  and  4  Greo.  4,  c.  76;  but  the  provisions 
of  those  statutes  on  this  subject  are  now  repealed,  and  re-enacted  in  substance  in 
the  11  Greo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66. 

By  s.  20,  "  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  insert,  or  cause  or  per- 
mit to  be  inserted,  in  any  register  of  baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials,  which  has 
been  or  shall  be  made  or  kept  by  the  rector,  vicar,  curate,  or  officiating  minister 
of  any  parish,  district  parish,  or  chapelry  in  England,  any  false  entry  of  any 
matter  relating  to  any  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial,  or  shall  forge  or  alter  in  any 
such  register  any  entry  of  any  matter  relating  to  any  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial; 
or  shall  utter  any  writing,  as  and  for  a  copy  of  an  entry  in  any  such  register  of 
any  matter  relating  to  any  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial,  knowing  such  writing  to 
be  false,  forged,  or  altered ;  or  if  any  person  shall  utter  any  entry  in  any  such 
register  of  any  matter  relating  to  any  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial,  knowing  such 
entry  to  be  false,  forged,  or  altered,  or  shall  utter  any  copy  of  such  entry,  know- 
ing such  entry  to  be  false,  forged,  or  altered,  or  shall  wilfully  destroy,  deface,  or 
injure,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  destroyed,  defaced,  or  injured,  any  such  register 
or^any  part  thereof;  or  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged  or  altered,  any  license  of  marriage;  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than 
two  years." 

On  an  indictment,  under  this  section,  for  uttering  a  forged  copy  of  an  entiy  in 
a  marriage  register.  Park  and  Patteson,  JJ.,  held  that  the  judges  could  take 
judicial  notice,  that  the  parish  of  S.,  in  the  county  of  S.,  is  a  parish  in  England,  and 
[  *545  ]  that  the  indictment  need  not  aver  *that  fact.  Sharpens  case,  8  G.  &  P 
436.^    See  this  case  on  another  point,  ante,  p.  513. 

And  by  s.  21,  it  is  provided  and  enacted,  <<that  no  rector,  vicar,  curate,  or 
officiating  minister  of  any  parish,  district  parish,  or  chaplery,  who  shall  discover 
any  error  in  the  form  or  substance  of  the  entry  in  the  register  of  any  baptism, 
marriage,  or  burial  respectively  by  him  solemnized,  shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the 
penalties  herein  mentioned  if  he  shall,  within  one  calendar  month  after  the  dis- 
covery of  such  error,  in  the  presence  of  the  parent  or  parents  of  the  child  bap- 
tized, or  of  the  parties  married,  or  in  the  presence  of  two  persons  who  shall 
have  attended  at  any  burial,  or  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the  respectire 
parties  aforesaid,  then  in  the  presence  of  the  church-wardens  or  chapel-wardens, 
correct  the  entry  which  shall  have  been  found  erroneous  according  to  the  truth 
of  the  casC;  by  entry  in  the  margin  of  the  register  wherein  such  erroneous  entry 
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thall  have  been  made,  without  any  alteration  or  obliteration  of  the  original  entry, 
and  shall  sign  such  entry  in  the  margin,  and  add  to  such  signature  the  day  of 
the  month  and  year  when  such  correction  shall  be  made;  and  such  correction 
and  signature  shall  be  attested  by  the  parties  in  whose  presence  the  same  are 
directed  to  be  made  as  aforesaid ;  Provided  also,  that  in  the  copy  of  the  register 
which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  registrar  of  the  diocese,  the  said  rector,  vicar, 
curate,  or  officiating  minister,  shall  certify  the  corrections  so  made  by  him  as 
aforesaid/' 

And  by  s.  22,  reciting,  that  whereas  copies  of  the  registers  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  burials,  such  copies  being  signed  and  verified  by  the  written  declara- 
tion of  the  rector,  vicar,  curate,  or  officiating  minister  of  every  parish,  district 
parish,  and  chaplery  in  England,  where  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  marriage,  and 
burial,  may  lawfully  be  performed,  are  directed  by  law  to  be  made  and  transmitted 
to  the  registrar  of  the  diocese  within  which  such  parish,  district  parish,  or  chaplery 
may  be  situated ;  it  is  enacted,  « that  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 
insert,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  inserted,  in  any  copy  of  any  register  so  directed  to  be 
tnnsmitted  as  aforesaid,  any  false  entry  of  any  matter  relating  to  any  baptism, 
marriage,  or  burial,  or  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
finrged  or  altered,  any  copy  of  any  register  so  directed  to  be  transmitted  as  aforesaid, 
or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  sign  or  verify  any  copy  of  any  register  so  directed 
to  be  transmitted  as  aforesaid,  which  copy  shall  be  false  in  any  part  thereof,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  false,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  one  year." 

By  the  6  and  7  Wm.  4,  c.  86,  for  registering  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in 
England,  (s.  43,)  "  every  person  who  shall  wilfully  destroy  or  injure,  or  cause  to 
be  destroyed  or  injured,  any  such  register-book,  or  any  part  or  certified  copy  of 
any  part  thereof,  or  shall  faJsely  make  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  to  be  falsely  made 
or  counterfeited  any  part  of  any  such  register-book,  or  certified  copy  thereof,  or 
shall  wilfully  insert,  or  cause  to  be  inserted  in  any  register-book,  or  certified  copy 
thereof,  any  false  entry  of  any  birth,  death,  or  marriage,  or  shall  wilfully  give  any 
fidse  certificate,  or  shall  certify  any  writing  to  be  a  copy  or  extract  of  any  register- 
book,  knowing  the  same  register  '''to  be  false  in  any  part  thereof,  or  shaU  [  *^Q  ] 
forge  or  counterfeit  the  seal  of  the  register-office,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

The  forgery  of  non-parochial  registers  deposited  under  the  3  &  4  Yict.  c.  92,  is 
made  felony  by  the  8th  section  of  that  statute ;  the  punishment  for  which  offence, 
pursuant  to  the  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  28,  ss.  8,  9,  and  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  6,  is  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement. 

Forgery  and  falsification  relating  to  marriage  registers  in  Ireland  are  provided 
•gainst  by  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  81,  s.  75. 


FOBGERT  OF  STAMPS. 


By  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  7,  <<  if  any  person  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  mark, 
stamp,  die,  or  plate,  which  in  pursuance  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  shall 
have  been  provided,  made  or  used,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners 
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appointed  to  manage  the  duties  on  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  or  bj 
or  under  the  direction  of  any  other  person  or  persons  legally  authorized  on  that 
behalf,  for  expressing  or  denoting  any  duty  or  duties,  or  any  part  thereof,  which 
shall  be  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  for  denoting 
or  testifying  the  payment  of  any  such  duty  or  duties,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  for 
denoting  any  device  appointed  by  the  said  commissioners  for  the  ace  of  spades,  to 
be  used  with  any  playing  cards,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  forged  and  counterfeited,  the  impression,  or  any  resemblance  of  the  impression, 
of  any  such  mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate,  as  aforesaid,  upon  any  vellum,  parchment, 
paper,  card,  ivory,  gold,  or  silver  plate,  or  other  material,  or  shall  stamp  or  mark, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked,  any  vellum,  parchment,  P&P^i'j  <^^f 
ivory,  gold,  or  silver  plate,  or  other  material,  with  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited 
mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties,  or  any  part  of  the  duties,  under  the  care 
and  management  of  the  said  commissioners ;  or  if  any  person  shall  utter  or  sell,  or 
expose  to  sale,  any  vellum,  parchment,  paper,  card,  ivory,  gold  or  silver  plate,  or 
other  material,  having  thereupon  the  impression,  or  any  such  forged  or  counter- 
feited mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate,  or  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  impression  as 
aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  respectively  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited;  or  if  any 
person  shall  privately  or  secretly  use  any  such  mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate  which 
shall  have  been  so  provided,  made  or  used,  by  or  under  such  direction  as  aforesaid, 
with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties,  or 
any  part  of  the  duties,  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  said  commissioners, 
every  person  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy/'  Ab  to  the 
present  punishment,  vide  ante. 

And  by  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  s.  7,  "  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or 
[  *547  ]  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited  any  *stamp,  or  die,  or  any 
part  of  any  stamp,  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  provided,  made,  or  used,  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  former  act  or  acts,  relating  to  any 
stamp  duty  or  duties,  or  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  resemble,  or  cause  or  procure, 
to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled,  the  impression,  or  any  part  of  the 
impression,  of  any  such  stamp,  or  die,  as  aforesaid,  upon  any  vellum,  parchment, 
or  paper,  or  shall  stamp  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked, 
any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  with  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp  or 
die,  or  part  of  any  stamp  or  die  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted,  or  any  part  thereof; 
or  if  any  person  shall  utter,  or  sell  or  expose  to  sale,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or 
paper,  having  thereon  the  impression  of  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp  or 
die,  or  part  of  any  stamp  or  die,  or  any  such  forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled 
impression,  or  part  of  impression,  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  respectively  to 
be  forged,  counterfeited  or  resembled,  or  if  any  person  shall  privately  and  secretly 
use  any  stamp  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  so  provided,  made  or  used,  as  afore- 
said, with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the 
said  duties,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  cut,  tear  or 
get  off,  or  cause,  or  procure  to  be  cut,  torn  or  got  off,  the  impression  of  any  stamp 
or  die,  which  shall  have  been  provided,  made  or  used,  in  pursuance  of  that  or  any 
former  act,  for  expressing  or  denoting  any  duty  or  duties,  under  the  care  and 
management  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps,  or  any  part  of  such  duty  or  duties, 
from  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  whatsoever,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  for 
or  upon  any  other  vellum,  parchment  or  paper,  or  any  instrument  or  writing 
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urged  or  chargeable  with  any  of  the  duties  thereby  granted ;  thcD,  and  in  every 
ih  case  every  person  so  oflfending,  and  every  person  knowingly  and  wilfully 
ling,  abetting,  or  assisting  any  person  or  persons  in  committing  any  such  offence 
aforesaid,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
ony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy.''  As  to  the 
esent  punishment,  see  ante. 

By  the  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  97,  a.  11,  "  whenever  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper 
all  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person  licensed  to  vend  or  deal  in  stamps, 
who  shall  have  been  so  licensed  at  any  time  within  six  calendar  months  then 
zt  preceding,  such  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  having  thereon  any  false, 
rged,  or  counterfeit  stamp,  mark,  or  impression,  resembling  or  representing,  or 
tended  or  liable  to  pass  or  be  mistaken  for  any  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  of 
y  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  at  any  time  whatever  hath  been,  or 
a11  or  may  be  provided,  made,  or  used,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
)ner8  of  stamps,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  or  denoting  any  stamp  duty 
liatever,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  in  whose  possession  such 
lUam,  parchment,  or  paper  shall  be  so  found,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 
>  had  the  same  in  his  possession,  with  intent  to  vend,  use,  or  utter  the  same,  with 
loh  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  thereon,  unless  the 
mtrary  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved ;  and  such  person  shall  also  be  deemed  and 
ken  to  have  such  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  so  in  his  possession,  knowing  the 
amp,  mark,  or  *impression  thereon  to  be  faJse,  forged,  and  counterfeited,  [  *548  ] 
id  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  all  penalties  and  punishments  by  law  imposed  or 
ifiicted  upon  persons  vending,  using,  uttering,  or  having  in  possession  false, 
urged,  or  counterfeit  stamps,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged  or  counterfeit, 
oless  such  person  shall,  in  every  such  case,  satisfactorily  prove  that  such  stamp 
r  stamps  was  or  were  procured  by  or  for  such  person,  from  some  distributor  of 
Amps  appointed  by  the  said  commissioners,  or  from  some  person  licensed  to  deal 
i  stamps,  under  the  authority  of  this  act." 

By  8.  12,  <<if  any  person  shall,  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the 
roof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused,)  have  in  his  possession  any  false, 
n^ged,  or  counterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate, 
r  instrument,  resembling  or  intended  to  resemble,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  any 
ie,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  at  any  time  whatever  hath  been,  or  shall  or 
lay  be  provided,  made,  or  used  by,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commisnoners  of 
tamps,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  or  denoting  any  stamp  duty  whatever;  or, 
r  any  person  whatever  shall,  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof 
^hereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  vellum,  parch- 
lent,  or  paper,  having  thereon  the  impression  of  any  such  false,  forged,  or 
onnterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other 
ifltrument,  as  aforesaid,  or  having  thereon  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp, 
lark,  or  impression,  resembling  or  representing,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  or 
itended  or  liable  to  pass  or  be  mistaken  for  the  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  of 
nj  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be  so 
rovidod,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid,  knowing  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit 
tamp,  mark,  or  impression,  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit,  or  if  any  person 
hall  fraudulently  use,  join,  fix,  or  place  for,  with,  or  upon  any  vellum,  parchment 
r  paper,  any  stamp,  mark,  or  impression,  which  shall  have  been  cut,  torn,  or 
;otten  off,  or  removed  from  any  other  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper;  or  if  any 
wnon  shall  fraudulently  erase,  cut,  scrape,  discharge  or  get  out  of  or  from,  any 
itamped  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  any  name,  sum,  date,  or  other  matter  or 
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tiling  thereon  writieny  printed,  or  expressed,  with  intent  to  use  any  stamp  or 

mark  then  impressed  or  being  upon  such  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  that  the 
same  may  be  used  for  any  deed,  instrument,  matter  or  thing,  in  respect  whereof 
any  stamp  duty  is,  or  shall  or  may  be,  or  become  payable ;  or,  if  any  person  shall 
knowingly  use,  utter,  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  shall  knowingly,  and  without  lawful 
excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused,)  have  in  his  possession, 
any  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  from  or  off,  or  out  of  which  any  such 
name,  sum,  date,  or  other  matter  or  thing  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  fraudulently 
erased,  cut,  scraped,  discharged,  or  gotten  as  aforesaid,  then,  and  in  every  such 
case,  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding, 
abetting,  or  assisting  any  person  in  committing  any  such  offence,  and  being  thereof 
lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four 
years,  nor  less  than  two  years." 

[  *549  ]  '^ Proof  of  the  intent?^  It  was  held,  on  an  indictment  under  the  13  Geo. 
8,  c.  52,  s.  14,  and  the  38  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  s.  7,  for  unlawfully  transposing  the  mark 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  from  one  gold  ring  to  another,  that  it  did  not  require 
any  fraudulent  intent  to  be  proved,  in  order  to  bring  the  party  within  the  statutes, 
there  being  no  words  in  the  statutes  to  that  effect.     Ogden's  case,  6  G.  &  P.  631.^ 

Variance.'^  Upon  an  indictment  for  removing  from  one  silver  knee-buckle  to 
another,  certain  stamps,  marks,  and  impressions ;  to  wit,  the  King's  head,  and  the 
lion  rampant,  on  producing  the  knee-buckle  in  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  lion 
was  a  lion  passant,  and  not  a  lion  rampant ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  a  fiital  van- 
ance.     Lee's  case,  1  Leach,  416. 

For  forging  the  stamp  denoting  the  duty  to  have  been  paid  on  paper,  pasteboard, 
&c.,  sec  the  1  G^o.  4,  c.  48,  s.  13 ;  forging  the  stamp  on  linens,  calicoes,  stuffs, 
&c.,  the  10  Anne,  c.  19,  s.  97 ;  13  G^o.  3,  c.  56,  s.  5 ;  forging  the  stamp  on 
cambrics,  4  G«o.  3,  c.  87. 

The  act  relating  to  forgeries  on  the  Stamp  Office  in  Ireland  is  the  56  Geo.  3, 
c.  56,  which  statute  is  repealed  by  the  6  and  7  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  s.  32,  "  as  relates  to 
newspapers  or  the  duties  theron,  or  to  any  discount  or  allowance  in  respect  of  the 
said  duties."  The  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  82,  contains  new  regulations  as  to  the  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland.  See  also  as  to  forging  stamps,  &c.,  on  pasteboard,  the  Irish  Act, 
56  Geo.  3,  c.  73. 

For  forgeries  relating  to  the  stamps  on  gold  and  silver  wares  in  England,  see 
the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  22,  s.  2. 


FORQERT  OF  OTHER  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  statutes  containing  enactments  against  the  forging  of 
public  documents  of  various  kinds.  A  reference  to  the  principal  of  these  is  all 
that  can  be  given  in  the  present  work. 

Forgeries  relating  to  the  navy  and  arwiy.]     11  Geo.  4  and  1  Wm.  4,  c.  20, 
(U.  K.),  for  amending  and  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  the  pay  of  the  royal 
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Bftvy.  2  Wm.  4,  o.  40,  forgeries  relating  to  the  civil  business  of  the  navy.  5  &  6 
Wm.  4,  c.  24,  8.  3,  forgeries  relating  to  service  in  the  navy.  See  also  57  Goo.  3, 
B.  127 ;  10  Geo.  3,  c.  26  (U.  K.)  23  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  forging  name  of  the  pay- 
DEiaBter  of  the  forces.  47  Geo.  3,  sess.  2,  o.  25,  s.  8,  forging  names  of  persons 
mtitled  to  pay  or  pensions.  2  &  3  Wm.  4,  o.  106,  forging  certificates  of  half-pay. 
S4  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  s.  8,  altering  names  in  prize  lists.  7  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  Mse  certifi- 
sate  or  representation  as  to  Chelsea  Hospital ;  s.  38,  false  personation  of  oflSicers 
ind  soldiers  entitled  to  pay,  forging  their  names,  &c.  2  Wm.  4,  c.  83,  s.  49, 
Torgeries  relating  to  officers  entitled  to  prize  money,  or  to  the  officers  of  Chelsea 
Bospital.  See  Rex  v.  Pringle,  2  M.  C.  C.  127,  9  C.  &  P.  408.i  46  Geo.  3,  o. 
15,  8.  9,  forging  name  of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance.  54  Geo.  3,  o.  151, 
Gorging  name  of  agent  general  of  volunteers.  2  &  3  Vict.  o.  51,  forging  [  *550  ] 
documents  relating  to  pensions  granted  for  service  in  the  army,  navy,  royal  marines 
ud  ordnance. 

Forgeries  relating  to  the  customs  and  excise,^ — ^Forging  the  name  of  the 
receiver  and  comptroller-general  of  the  customs,  is  punishable  with  transportation 
for  life,  by  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  51,  s.  27  (in  Ireland,  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  106,)  and  by 
tlie  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  26  (U.  K.)  Unauthorized  persons  making  paper  in 
imitation  of  excise  paper,  and  persons  forging  or  counterfeiting  plates  or  types, 
are  guilty  of  felony,  and  subject  to  transportation,  by  2  Wm.  4,  c.  16  (U.  K.) 
s.  3;  and  by  section  4,  persons  counterfeiting  permits,  or  uttering  forged  permitc^ 
are  likewise  guilty  of  felony,  and  punishable  in  the  same  manner.  By  the  7  & 
8  Geo.  4,  c.  53  (U.  K.,)  the  forging  the  name  of  the  receiver-general,  or  comp. 
troller  of  excise  is  capital  felony;  but  the  capital  punishment  is  taken  away  by 

1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10.  As  to  forging  debentures  and  certificates,  see  52  Geo. 
8,  c.  143,  s.  10.  For  these  two  offences  in  Ireland  see  the  23  and  24  Geo. 
8,  c.  22. 

Forgeries  relating  to  land  tax,  <j&c.]  The  forgery  of  contracts  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  land  tax,  is  provided  against  by  the  52  Geo.  3,  o.  143.  So  the 
forging  the  names  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,  by  the  10  Geo.  4, 
c.  50,  s.  124. 

Forgeries  relating  to  public  officers  in  courts  of  justice,  <fec.]  Forging  the  name 
of  the  accountant-general  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  12  Creo.  1,  c.  32;  or  of  the 
locoontant-general  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  1  Geo.  4,  o.  35;  or  of  the 
receiver  at  the  Alienation  Office,  52  €^o.  3,  c.  143 ;  or  of  the  registrar  of  the 
Mmrt  of  Admiralty,  53  Geo.  3,  c.  151,  s.  12;  or  of  certificate  of  former  conviction, 
7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11;  or  the  seal  of  the  registrar  office,  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  86, 
B.  43,  ante,  p.  546. 

Forgeries  relating  to  matters  of  trade  <fec.]  Forging  declarations  of  return  of 
insurance,  is  punishable  with  transportation  for  seven  years,  under  the  54  Geo. 
8,  c.  133,  s.  10.  Forgeries  of  documents  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  are  provided  against  by  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  113,  s.  10;  forgeries  of 
Mediterranean  passes,  by  the  4  Geo.  2,  o.  18,  s.  1  (in  Ireland,  the  27  Geo.  3, 
e.  27 ;)  and  forgeries  of  certificates  of  quarantine,  by  the  6  Geo.  4,  o.  78  (U.  K.) 
s.25. 

Forgeries  relating  to  stage  and  hackney  carriages,  are  provided  against  by  the 

2  &  3  Wm.  4,  c.  120;  and  the  1  &  2  Vict.  o.  79,  s.  12. 

i  Bag.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zxxviiL  171. 
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Proof  of  the  taking  or  kiUtng,']  It  is  not  necessary  io  ^ve  eyidenoe  thai  the 
defendant  was  seen  in  the  act  of  tiJcing  or  killing  the  hare,  nor  in  order  to  prove 
a  lakingy  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  animal  came  actually  into  his  hands. 
Thus,  where  the  defendant  had  set  wires,  in  one  of  which  a  rabhit  was  caught^  and 
the  defendant,  as  he  was  about  to  seize  it,  was  stopped  by  the  keeper,  this  was  held 
by  the  judges  to  be  a  taking  within  the  stat.  5  Greo.  3,  c.  14,  the  word  taking 
meaning  catching,  and  not  taking  away.    Glover's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  269.* 

Proof  that  the  offence  was  committed  in  $ome  warren  or  ground  lawfully  used 
for  the  breeding  of  hares,  <fec.]  Thb  averment  must  be  proved  as  laid  in  the 
indictment  It  must  also  be  shown  that  the  place  was  situated  in  the  parish 
mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  that  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  party  stated. 
The  act,  moreover,  applies  to  places  which  are  either  warrens  or  which  are  similar 
to  warrens,  where  rabbits  are  generally  kept,  and  not  to  places  where  a  few  rabbits 
may  be  kept.     R.  v.  Garratt,  6  C.  &  P.  369.* 

Proof  of  the  offence  being  committed  in  the  night-iime.'j  The  7  and  8  Qeo.  4, 
c.  29,  does  not  contain,  like  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  any  clause  declaring  what  shall  be 
deemed  night-time.  The  word,  therefore,  must  be  taken  to  have  the  same  sense  as 
it  had  by  the  common  law  in  burglary.     Vide  ante,  p.  364. 


TAKING  AND  DE8TE0YING  GAME  BY  NIGHT. 

By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  s.  1,  (repealing  57  Geo.  3,  c.  90,)  it  is  enacted,  "  that  if 
any  person  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  night,  unlawfully  take  or  destroy 
any  game  or  rabbits,  in  any  land,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  or  shall,  by  night, 
unlawfully  enter,  or  be  in  any  land,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  with  any  gun,  net, 
engine,  or  other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  game,  (which 
word,  by  s.  13,  shall  be  deemed  to  include  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse, 
heath,  or  moor  game,  black  game  and  bustards,)  such  offender  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  be  committed  for  the  first  offence  to 
the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
months,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  period,  shall 
find  sureties  by  recognizance,  or  in  Scotland,  by  bond  of  caution,  himself  in  10/., 
and  two  sureties  in  bl.  each,  or  one  surety  in  10/.,  for  his  not  so  offending  again 
for  the  space  of  one  year  next  following ;  and  in  case  of  not  finding  such  sureties, 
shall  be  further  imprisoned,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  six  calendar 
months,  unless  such  sureties  are  sooner  found ;  and  in  case  such  person  shall  so 
offend  a  second  time,  and  shall  thereof  be  convicted  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  at 
[  *555  ]  the  expiration  of  such  period,  shall  find  ^sureties  by  recognizance  or  bond 
as  aforesaid,  himself  in  20/.  and  two  sureties  in  10/.  each,  or  one  surety  in  20/.,  for 
his  not  so  offending  again  for  the  space  of  two  years  next  following,  and  in  case  of 
not  finding  such  sureties,  shall  be  further  imprisoned,  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  unless  such  sureties  are  sooner  found ;  and  in  case  siieh 
person  shall  so  offend  a  third  time,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor^  and  being 

»  1  Eng.  C.  C.  269.  ^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxv.  442. 
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convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in 
the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ; 
and  in  Scotland,  if  any  person  shall  so  offend  a  first,  second,  or  third  time,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  be  punished  in  like  manner  as  is  hereby  provided  in  each  case.'' 

The  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  1,  enacts,  "  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  (the  4th  July,  1844,)  all  the  pains,  punishments,  and  forfeitures  imposed  by 
the  9  Greo.  4,  c.  69,  upon  persons  by  night  unlawfully  taking  or  destroying  any 
game  or  rabbits,  in  any  land  open  or  inclosed,  as  therein  set  forth,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  and  imposed  upon  any  person  by  night,  unlawfully  taking  or  destroying 
any  game  or  rabbits  on  any  public  road,  highway,  or  path,  or  sides  thereof,  or  at 
the  opening,  outlets,  or  gates  from  any  such  land  into  any  such  public  road,  high- 
way, or  path,  in  the  like  manner  as  upon  any  such  land,  open  or  inclosed ;  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  land  adjoining  either  side  of  that 
part  of  such  road,  highway,  or  path  where  the  offender  shall  be,  and  the  game- 
keeper or  servant  of  such  owner  or  occupier,  and  any  person  assisting  such  game- 
keeper or  servant,  and  for  all  persons  authorized  by  the  said  act,  (the  9  Qieo.  4, 
c.  69,)  to  apprehend  any  offender  against  the  provisions  thereof,  to  seize  and  appre- 
hend any  person  offending  against  the  said  act  or  this  act ;  and  the  said  act  and  all 
the  powers,  provisions,  authorities  and  jurisdictions  therein  or  thereby  contained  or 
given,  shall  be  as  applicable  for  carrying  this  act  into  execution  as  if  the  same  had 
been  therein  specially  set  forth." 

Upon  a  prosecution,  under  these  statutes,  the  prosecutor  must  prove ;  1,  the 
former  convictions,  and  the  identity  of  the  defendant;  2,  the  committing  of  the 
third  offence ;  3,  the  situation  and  occupation  of  the  land  or  road ;  4^  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offence  in  the  place  specified. 

Proof  of  the  former  convictionsy  rfrc.]  By  s.  8,  the  convictions  are  to  be  returned 
to  the  sessions,  and  registered,  and  may  be  proved  by  the  production  of  the  records 
themselves,  or  of  copies  thereof.  Prove  also  the  identity  of  the  defendant.  The 
former  convictions  must  be  correctly  set  out  in  the  indictment,  otherwise  the  pri- 
soner cannot  be  convicted;  see  ante,  p.  425. 

Proof  of  the  third  offence.]  The  offence  must  be  proved  to  have  been  committed 
in  the  niyht ;  by  the  12th  section,  "the  night  shall  be  considered  to  commence  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after  sunset,  and  to  conclude  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  hour  before  sunrise."  The  precise  hour  laid  is  not  material,  provided  it  appear 
that  the  offence  was  committed  within  the  above  hours.  See  Tomlinson's  case,  7 
C.  &  P.  183.« 

*  Proof  of  the  situation  and  occupation  of  the  land.']  The  indictment  must  [  *556  ] 
particularize,  in  some  manner,  the  place  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  for 
being  substantially  a  local  offence,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  know  to  what  specific 
place  the  evidence  is  to  be  directed.  Ridley's  case,  Russ  &  Ry.  616.*  "A  certain 
cover  in  the  parish  of  A."  is  too  general  a  description.  Crick's  case,  5  C.  &  P. 
508.*  But  it  has  been  held  sufficient  by  Gumey,  B.,  to  charge  entering  certain 
lands  in  the  occupation  of  A.  B.,  without  specifying  whether  it  is  inclosed  or  not. 
R.  V.  Andrews,  2  Moo.  &  R.  37. 

If  in  the  indictment,  a  name  be  given  to  the  place,  though  unnecessarily,  such 
name  must  be  proved  as  laid.     Owen's  case,  see  ante,  p.  112.     And  it  must  be 
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proved  that  the  offence  was  committed  in  the  particnlar  phioe.  Therefore^  where 
the  indictment  is  for  taking  or  destroying  game,  such  taking  or  destroying  most 
be  proved  in  the  pkce  specified.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  should  be 
actually  seen  in  the  place  specified ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  appear  from  ciiciiinstantial 
evidence,  that  he  was  there.     Worker's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  165.' 

Where  the  charge  is  for  entering  land  with  a  gun,  for  the  purpose  ci  taking 
game,  the  purpose  must  be  proved.  Where  the  indictment  alleged  an  entry  into 
a  particular  close,  with  intent,  then  and  there  to  kill  game,  it  was  held  that  the 
intent  was  confined  to  the  killing  of  game  in  that  particular  place.  Barfaam's 
case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  151  ;>  Capewell's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  549  -^  cfainer's  ease,  7  C. 
k  P.  231.» 

Where  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  were  in  Shutt  Leasowe,  a  place  named  in 
the  indictment,  and  which  adjoined  Short  Wood,  and  were  apparently  gmng  to  the 
wood,  Patteson,  J.,  said  <<the  intent  was  evidently  to  kill  game  in  the  wood,  into 
which  none  of  the  parties  ever  got  for  that  purpose;  it  is  true  that  they  are  charged 
with  being  in  Shutt  Leasowe,  but  they  had  no  intention  of  killing  game  there; 
they  must  be  acquitted."     R.  v.  Davis,  8  C.  &  P.  759.J 

A  conviction  under  the  9  Greo.  4,  c.  69,  s.  1,  must  allege  that  the  defendants  by 
night  were  in  certain  land  for  the  purpose  of  taking  game  (and  as  it  seems)  h^ 
night  in  such  land.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  the  precise  words  of  the  statute. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  a  distinction  as  to  this  between  summary 
convictions,  and  misdemeanors  under  s.  9  of  the  statute.  Fletcher  v.  Calthrop,  1 
New  Sess.  Cases,  529. 

Ldmitaiion  of  time  for  prosecutions  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69.]  By  s.  4,  prosecu- 
tions for  offences,  punishable  by  summary  conviction,  must  be  commenced  within 
six  calendar  months,  and  upon  indictment  or  otherwise,  within  twelve  calendar 
months  after  the  commission  of  such  offences.  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  under 
the  ninth  section,  for  night  poaching,  it  appeared  that  the  offence  was  committed 
on  the  12th  January,  1844,  the  indictment  was  preferred  on  the  Ist  March,  1845, 
the  warrant  of  commitment  was  dated  on  the  11th  December,  1844.  It  was  held 
that  it  was  sufficiently  shown  that  the  prosecution  was  commenced  «  within  twelve 
calendar  months  after  the  commission"  of  the  offence  within  the  4th  section.  B. 
v.  Austin,  1  C.  &  K.  621.^    See  also  Kihninster's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  228.* 


[  *557  ]   *UNLAWFULLY  ENTERING  LAND    FOB  THE  PX7RP0SE  OP  TAKING  OAMl, 

BEING  ABMED. 

By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  s.  9,  <<  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  three  or  more 
together,  shall,  by  night,  unlawfully  enter  or  be  in  any  land,  whether  opened  or 
inclosed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  game  or  rabbits,  any  sndli  person 
being  armed  with  any  gun,  cross-bow,  fire-arms,  bludgeon,  or  any  other  offensive 
weapon,  each  and  every  of  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  before  the  justices  of  gaol  delivery,  or  of  the  court  of  great 
sessions  of  the  county  or  place  in  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 

« 2  Eng.  C.  C.  165.        f  Id.  161.        >•  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxir.  462.        « Id.  ^x^i  600. 
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Old  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  in  Scotland, 
mj  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  like  manner." 

Upon  an  indictment  under  this  clause  of  the  statute,  the  prosecutor  must  prove ; 
Lsty  the  unlawful  entry  by  night  by  three  persons  or  more ;  2nd,  the  place  in 
rhich,  &c. ;  3d,  the  purpose  to  take  or  destroy  game  or  rabbits ;  4th,  the  being 
urmed  with  a  gun,  &c. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  a  count  on  this  clause  may  be  joined  with  a  count  on 
taction  2,  see  post,  p.  559,  and  with  counts  for  assaulting  a  gamekeeper  in  the 
sxeeution  of  his  duty,  and  for  a  common  assault.  Finacane's  case,  5  C.  &  P. 
>51."^  Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  shooting  at  a  gamekeeper,  and  was  also 
ndicted  for  night  poaching,  under  the  above  section,  Parke,  J.,  refused  to  put  the 
irosecutor  to  his  election,  the  offences  being  quite  distinct ;  although  they  related 
\o  the  same  transaction.     Handley's  case,  Id.  565.^ 

Pnx>fofiht  entering,  dhc,']  The  prosecutor  must  show  that  at  least  three  persons 
entered,  or  toere  (the  words  of  the  statute  are,  "  shall  unlawfully  enter  or  be") 
by  night  in  the  place  specified.  It  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  show  that 
they  entered  by  night,  provided  they  be  in  the  place  within  the  hours  meant  by 
the  words  "  by  night,"  vide  ante,  p.  555.  The  indictment  must  state  that  the 
mtrj  and  arming  were  by  night.  Where  an  indictment  stated  that  the  de- 
Gsndants  on,  &c.,  did  by  night  enter  divers  closes,  and  were  then  and  there  in 
the  closes  armed,  &c. ;  the  judgment  was  reversed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
indictment  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  averment  that  the  defendants  were  by 
tiight  in  the  closes,  armed,  &c.  Davies  v.  The  King,  10  B.  &  C.  89  ;^  see  also 
Kendrick's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  184  ;p  Wilks's  case,  Id.  811  ;•!  Fletcher  v.  Calthrop, 
intC;  p.  556. 

jFVoq/*  of  the  entering  or  being  in  the  place  Bpectfied,'\  The  place  must  be 
fcecribed  in  the  indictment,  and  the  proof  must  agree  with  the  allegation.  Vide 
iiite,  p.  556.  The  defendants  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  must  be  proved  to 
have  been  in  the  place  named ;  if  one  only  appear  to  have  been  there,  all  must  be 
loqoitted.  Thus,  where  only  one  defendant  was  seen  in  the  place  charged  in  the 
indictment,  the  others  being  in  a  wood,  separated  therefrom  by  a  high  road; 
P^teson,  J.,  held  the  indictment  not  proved.  Dowsell's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  398  f  1 
Rass.  by.  Grea.  476,  (n.) 

♦But  where  the  proof  was,  that  three  of  the  defendants  were  in  a  [  *558  ] 
preserve,  and  that  a  fourth  remained  outside  to  watch,  who  on  the  approach  of 
the  gamekeeper  went  into  the  preserve,  and  informed  the  rest,  when  they  all  ran 
iway  together :  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  he  was  equally  guilty  with  those  who 
entered  the  preserve  at  first.  Passcy's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  282  }*  Lockett's  case,  Id. 
800  ;*  see  also  a  similar  opinion  of  Gumey,  B.,  in  R.  v.  Andrew,  2  Moo.  &  K. 
B7.  The  latter  learned  judge,  however,  in  a  subsequent  case,  at  the  Stafford 
Spring  Assizes,  1841,  expressed  great  doubt  upon  the  point.  1  Russ.  by  Grea. 
476  (n.)  ;  where  the  question  is  ably  discussed  by  the  learned  editor,  who  agrees 
with  the  construction  put  upon  the  statute  by  Mr.  J.  Patteson  in  DowselFs  case ; 
also  R.  V.  Scotton,  5  Q.  B.  493,  where  this  question  came  again  under  dis- 


The  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was,  that  he  and  his  companions  were  in  a 
haey  abutting  on  Wade's  close,  and  that  while  they  were  standing  in  the  lane, 
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they  spread  their  nets  upon  some  twigs  of  the  hedge,  which  separated  ike  lane 
from  the  close.  On  the  question  being  raised,  whether  this  was  an  entry  upon  the 
land ;  Alderson,  6.,  held  that  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that,  in  effecting  a  oommon 
purpose  by  all  the  defendants,  the  nets  were  hung  upon  the  hedge,  so  as  to  be 
within  the  field ;  it  was  an  entry  by  them  all  upon  the  close.  Athea's  case,  2 
Lew.  C.  G  191 ;  but  see  contra,  R.  v.  Nickless,  8  C.  &  P.  757.* 

Proof  of  the  purpose  to  take  or  destroy  game  or  rabbits.'^  In  general  little 
difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  the  intent  of  the  defendants.  The  circumstance 
of  their  being  found  armed  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumption  of  their  object.  As 
to  the  intent  of  killing  game  in  the  particular  place  charged  in  the  indictment,  see 
ante,  p.  556. 

Proof  of  the  being  armed  with  a  guUj  dcc,"^  Though  it  must  be  proved  that  three 
persons  at  least  were  concerned  in  the  commission  of  the  offence,  the  statute  does 
not  require  that  it  should  appear  that  each  was  armed  with  a  gun  or  other  weapon, 
the  words  being  ^^any  of  such  persons  being  armed,''  &c.,  and  this  was  held 
upon  the  former  statute,  57  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  which  did  not  contain  the  word  «any.'' 
Smith's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.,  368.^  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  gun  should  be 
found  upon  any  of  the  defendants.  The  prisoners  were  shooting  in  a  wood  in 
the  night,  and  the  flash  of  their  guns  were  seen  by  a  keeper ;  but  before  they 
were  seen  they  abandoned  their  guns,  and  were  caught  creeping  away  on  their 
knees.  Being  convicted,  the  judges  held  this  a  being  <'  found  armed"  within  the 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  90.  Nash's  case,  Russ.  k  Ry.  386.^  See  also  Reg.  v.  Goodfellow 
and  others,  1  C.  &  K.  724,*  S.  C;  1  Benison,  C.  C.  81,  where  it  was  held, 
(overruling  on  this  point  R.  v.  Davis,  8  C.  &  P.  579,^)  that  if  one  of  a  party  of 
three  or  more  poaching  in  the  night-time  has  a  gun,  all  are  armed  within  the  9 
0^0.  4,  c.  69,  s.  9. 

Where  several  go  out  together  and  one  only  is  armed,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  others,  the  latter  are  not  guilty  within  the  statute.  Southern's  case,  Ross. 
&  Ry.  444.« 

It  must  appear  that  the  weapon  was  taken  out  with  the  intention  of  being 
unlawfully  used.  The  defendant  was  indicted  for  being  out  at  night  for  the  pur- 
[*559]  pose  of  taking  game  armed  with  a  bludgeon.  It  ^appeared  that  he  had 
with  him  a  thick  stick,  large  enough  to  be  called  a  bludgeon,  but  that  he  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  using  it  as  a  crutch,  being  lame.  Taunton,  J.,  ruled  that  it 
was  a  question  for  the  jury,  whether  he  took  out  the  stick  with  the  intention  of 
using  it  as  an  offensive  weapon,  or  merely  for  the  purpose  to  which  he  usually 
applied  it.  The  defendant  was  acquitted.  Palmer's  case,  1  Moo.  k  Rob.  70.  A 
walking-stick  of  ordinary  size  was  ruled  to  be  <<  an  offensive  weapon/^  within  the  7 
(j«o.  2,  c.  21.     Johnson's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  492.* 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  entering  land  at  night,  armed  with  bludgeons, 
with  intent  to  destroy  game ;  there  was  also  a  count  for  a  common  assault.  The 
only  weapons  proved  to  have  been  used  by  the  prisoners  were  sticks.  One  of 
these  was  produced,  with  which  one  of  the  prisoners  on  being  attacked  by  the 
gamekeeper,  had  defended  himself,  and  knocked  the  gamekeeper  down.  The  stick, 
however,  was  a  very  small  one,  fairly  answering  the  description  of  a  common  walk, 
ing  stick.  On  its  being  objected  that  the  stick  could  not  be  considered  an  o£fenaive 
weapon  within  the  statute,  Johnson's  case  was  cited  for  the  prosecution,  and  it  was 

J^ lag.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxir.  628.      "f  1  £ng.  G.  C.  868.      ^  Id.  886.     «£ng.  O.L.  lUps.  zhiL  724. 
7  Id.  xxxiT.  623.  •  I  £ng.  C.  C.  444.  » Id.  492. 
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ooniended  that  the  use  made  of  the  stick  by  the  prisoner  showed  both  his  intention 
and  the  nature  of  the  stick.  Gumoy,  B.,  said  that  if  a  man  went  out  with  a  com- 
mon walking  stick,  and  there  were  circumstances  to  show  that  he  intended  to  use 
it  for  purposes  of  offence,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  called  an  offensive  weapon  within 
the  statute,  but  if  he  had  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  upon  some  unexpected  attack 
or  collision,  was  provoked  to  use  it  in  his  own  defence,  it  would  be  carrying  the 
statute  somewhat  too  £Eir  to  say  it  was  an  offensive  weapon,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act.  The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  a  common  assault  only.  Fry's  casO;  2 
Moo.  k  Hob.  42. 

Large  stones  are  offensive  weapons,  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  stones  are  of 
a  description  capable  of  inflicting  serious  injury,  if  used  offensively,  and  that  they 
were  brought  and  used  by  the  defendants  for  that  purpose.  Grice's  casC;  7  C. 
&  P.  803.»» 


ASSAULT  UPON  PEBSONS   APPREHENDINQ  OFFENDERS. 

By  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  s.  2,  ^^  where  any  person  shall  be  found  upon  any  land,  com- 
mitting any  such  offence  as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned,  (see  Ball's  case,  post,)  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  land,  or  for  any  person  having  a  right 
of  free  warren  or  free  chase  thereon,  or  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  reputed  manor, 
wherein  such  land  may  be  situate,  and  also  for  any  gamekeeper  or  servant  of  any 
of  the  persons  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  any  person  assisting  such  gamekeeper  or 
servant,  to  seize  and  apprehend  such  offender  upon  such  land,  or  in  case  of  pursuit 
being  made  in  any  other  place  to  which  he  may  have  escaped  therefrom,  and 
to  deliver  him  as  soon  as-  may  be,  into  the  custody  of  a  peace  o£5icer,  in  order  to 
hiB  being  conveyed  before  two  justices  of  the  peace.  And  in  case  such  offender 
shall  assault  or  offer  any  violence  with  any  gun,  cross-bow,  fire-arms,  bludgeon, 
stick,  club,  or  any  other  offensive  weapon  whatsoever,  towards  any  person  hereby 
authorized  to  seize  and  apprehend  him,  he  *shall,  whether  it  be  his  [  *560] 
first,  second,  or  any  other  offence,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in 
the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ; 
and  in  Scotland,  whenever  any  person  shall  so  offend,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be 
punished  in  like  manner.'' 

On  an  indictment  under  this  statute,  the  indictment  must  state,  and  the  prose- 
cutor must  prove ;  1st,  that  the  defendant  was  found  upon  some  land  committing 
one  of  the  offences  specified  in  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  s.  1,  ante,  p.  554  \  2d,  that  he  is 
himself  either  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land,  or  person  having  a  right  of  free 
warren  or  fr«e  chase,  or  land  of  the  manor,  or  gamekeeper  or  servant  of  any  of  the 
above-named  persons,  or  a  person  assisting  such  gamekeeper  or  servant ;  3d,  the 
assaulting  or  offering  violence,  with  a  gun,  &c.,  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  ap- 
prehension.    See  R.  V.  Cumoch,  9  C.  &  P.  730.* 

A  gamekeeper,  or  other  person  lawfully  authorized,  may  apprehend  poachers, 
without  giving  notice  of  his  purpose.  Payne's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  G.  378,*  post,  title 
Murder;  Davis's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  785  ;*and  without  any  written  authority  for  that 
purpose.     Price's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  178.'    But  they  must  be  upon  the  land  or  manor 

»  £ng.  Gem.  Law.  Reps,  xxxii.  744.  <  Id.  xxxviii.  810.  '  2  £ng.  C.  C.  878. 

•  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxxiL  786.  '  Id.  486. 
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of  his  master,  forhecannot  apprehend  them  apon  the  lands  of  others  witkoui autho- 
rity.    Davis's  case,  sapra. 

Although  the  foregoing  section  is  confined  to  the  offences  specified  in  the  first 
section,  yet  offenders,  nnder  the  9th  section,  may  also  be  appreh^ided,  for  though 
a  greater  punishment  is  inflicted  where  seyeral  are  out  armed,  they  are  still  guiUy 
of  an  offance  nnder  the  first  section.  Ball's  case,  1  Moo.  G.  C.  S30.'  See  titk 
Murder. 

By  the  game  amendment  act,  1  and  2  Wm.  4,  e.  32,  s.  81,  trespassers  in  search 
of  game  may  be  required  to  quit  the  land,  and  to  tell  their  names  and  abodes,  and 
in  case  of  a  refusal  may  be  apprehended  and  taken  before  a  justice.  See  Long's 
case,  7  C  &  P.  314.«» 


[  ♦561  ]  ♦GAMING. 


Wben  an  offence  at  common  law    .  ••...•      561 

The  statute  8  and  9  Vict  c.  109     .  .  .  .  .  .  .561 


When  an  offence  cU  common  lawJ]  Ghiming,  says  Hawkins,  is  permitted  is 
England,  upon  every  possible  subject,  excepting  where  it  is  accompanied  by  cir- 
eircumstances  repugnant  to  morali^  or  public  policy,  or  where,  in  certain  special 
cases,  it  is  restrained  by  poeitiTc  statutes.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  92,  s.  1.  But 
where  the  playing  is,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  ezcessiYe,  and  such  as 
is  now  commonly  understood  by  the  term  <<  gaming,^'  it  is  considered  by  the  law 
as  an  offsnce,  being  in  its  consequences  most  mischievous  to  society.  1  Ross,  by 
Ores.  455. 

The  principal  statutory  provisions  against  gaming  were  contained  in  the  9  Anne, 
c.  14,  (E.);  the  18  Geo.  2,  c.  84,  (E.) ;  the  10  Wm.  3,  (I.) ;  and  the  11  Anne  (I.); 
but  these  statutes,  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  gaming,  are  repealed  by  the 
8  and  9  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  15. 

By  the  seventcenUi  section  of  the  latter  statute  (E.  &  L)  which  is  entitled  <'an 
act  to  amend  the  law  concerning  games  and  wagers,''  "  every  person  who  shall  bj 
any  fraud  or  imlawful  device  or  ill  practice  in  playing  at  or  with  oards,  dice,  tableS| 
or  other  game,  or  in  bearing  a  part  in  the  stakes,  wagers,  or  adventures,  or  in  bet- 
ting on  the  sides  or  hands  of  them  that  do  play,  or  in  wagering  on  the  event  of  any 
game,  sport,  pastime,  or  exercise,  win  from  any  other  person  to  himself,  or  any 
other  or  others,  any  sum  of  money  or  valuable  thing,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  ob> 
taining  such  money  or  valuable  thing  from  such  other  person  by  a  £dse  pretence^ 
with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  such  person  of  the  same,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  punished  accordingly." 

As  to  gaming-house,  see  title  Nuisance. 

V  2  Esg.  G.  C.  830.  ^  fug.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxxiL  622. 
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Jpon  proflecntions  for  nnisonce  to  a  highway,  the  prosecutor  muflt  prove,  Isty 
t  the  way  in  question  is  a  common  highway ;  2d;  the  obstructing  of  it,  or  other 


Proof  of  the  way  being  a  highway.'j     Every  way  which  is  common  to  the 

dio  is  a  highway.     Thus  a  bridge  may  be  a  common  highway.    2  Ld.  Raym. 

^4.     So  a  footway;  Logan  v.  Burton,  5  B.  &  C.  513  ;*  for  it  is  a  public  high- 

f  for  foot  passengers ;   Allen  v.  Ormond,  8  East,  4.     So  a  public  bridle-way. 

y.  Inhab.  of  Salop,  13  East,  95.     So  a  towing-path,  used  only  by  horses 

ployed  in  towing  vessels,  is  a  highway  for  that  purpose.    Per  Bayley,  J.,  B. 

Severn  and  Wye  Railway  Co.,  2  B.  &  A.  648.    And  a  railway  made  under 

authority  of  an  act  of  parliament;  which  provides  that  the  public  shall  have 

beneficial  enjoyment  of  it,  is  also  a  highway  to  be  used  in  a  jMrlicular  manner. 

T.  Severn  and  Wye  Railway  Co.,  2  B.  &  A.  646. 

1  river  which  is  common  to  all  the  king's  subjects,  has  been  frequently  held 
le  a  highway ;  and  if  its  course  change,  the  highway  is  diverted  into  the  new 
nneL     1  RolL  Ab.  390 ;  Hammond's  casC;  10  Mod.  882 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1, 

%  8.  1. 

It  must  appear  that  the  highway  was  a  way  common  to  all  the  Swing's  [  *563  ] 
jeets;  for,  though  numerous  persons  may  bo  entitled  to  use  it,  yet  if  it  be  nol 
imon  to  all,  it  is  not  a  public  highway.  Thus  a  private  way,  set  out  by  com- 
noners  under  an  inclosure  act,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  nine  parisheSi 
directed  to  be  repaired  by  them,  does  not  concern  the  public,  nor  is  of  a  public 


(1)  1  BnsseU,  C.  &  M.  807,  n.  A. 
»  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  voL  ziL  808. 
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natnre,  but  merely  concerns  the  indiyidaals  who  have  a  right  to  use  it.  B.  ▼. 
Bichards,  8  T.  R.  634. 

In  general  the  proof  of  any  particular  way  bemg  a  highway,  b  from  the  use  of 
it  by  the  public  as  such  for  such  a  number  of  years,  as  to  afford  eyidenoe  of  a 
dedication  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  the  public.  The  particular  maimer  in  which 
it  has  been  used,  says  Mr.  Starkie,  as  where  it  has  been  used  for  some  public  pur- 
pose,  as  conveying  materials  for  the  repairs  of  other  highways }  (R.  Y.  Wandsworth, 
1  B.  &  Aid.  63,)  or  upon  any  occasion  likely  to  attract  notice,  is  very  material; 
for  such  instances  of  user  would  naturally  awaken  the  jealousy  and  0|^KwitiQn  of 
any  private  owner,  who  was  interested  in  preventing  the  acqnisiticm  of  any  ri^t 
by  the  public ;  and  consequently,  acquiescence  affords  a  stronger  presumption  of 
right,  than  that  which  results  from  possession  and  user  in  ordinary  cases.  2  Stark. 
Ey.  380,  2d  ed.  A  road  may  be  dedicated  to  the  public  for  a  certain  time  (mly, 
as  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  upon  the  expiring  or  repeal  of 
the  act,  its  character  as  a  public  highway  will  cease.  Mellor's  case,  1  B.  &  Ad. 
82.^  Where  commissioners  for  setting  out  roads  have  exceeded  their  authority,  in 
directing  that  certain  private  roads  which  they  set  out  shall  be  repaired  by  the 
township,  if  the  public  use  such  roads,  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  they 
have  not  been  dedicated  to  the  public.  (1)  Wright's  case,  3  B.  &  Ad.  681.*  In  the 
same  case  Lord  Tenterden  held,  that  when  a  road  runs  through  a  space  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  between  inclosures  set  out  by  act  of  parliament,  it  is  to  be  presomed 
that  the  whole  of  that  space  is  public,  though  it  may  not  all  be  used  or  kept  in 
repair  as  a  road. 

Unless  there  be  some  one  who  was  capable  of  dedicating  the  soil  to  the  public, 
it  seems  that  a  use  of  it  as  a  highway  by  them,  and  repairs  done  by  the  parish, 
under  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  liability,  will  not  create  such  liability,  thou^  it 
would  be  otherwise  if  the  repairs  were  done  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  ftcts, 
and  with  an  intention  of  taking  upon  themselves  the  burden.     B.  v.  Edmontoii, 

1  Moo.  &  B.  24.  Trustees,  in  whom  land  is  vested  for  public  purposes,  may  dedi- 
cate the  surface  to  the  use  of  the  public  as  a  highway,  provided  such  use  be  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  land  is  vested  in  them.  B.  y.  Leake, 
6  B.  &  Ad.  469  f  2  Nev.  &  M.  583.  See  also  Grand  Surrey  Canal  y.  Hall,  ante, 
p.  332. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  a  way  has  been  dedicated  to  the  public,  the  pro- 
prietor's  intention  must  be  considered.  If  it  appear  only  that  he  has  suffered  a 
continual  user,  that  may  prove  a  dedication,  but  such  proof  may  be  rebutted  by 
evidence  of  acts  showing  that  he  contemplated  only  a  license  resumable  in  a  par« 
ticular  event.  Thus  where  the  owner  of  land  agreed  with  an  iron  company,  and 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  hamlet  repairing  its  own  roads,  that  a  way  over  his  land, 
in  such  hamlet,  should  be  open  to  carriages,  that  the  company  should  pay  him  5f. 
ft  year,  and  find  cinder  to  repair  the  way,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet 
should  load  and  lay  down  the  cinder,  and  the  way  was  thereupon  left  open  to  all 
[  *564  ]  persons  passing  with  carriages  for  *nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  dispute  arising,  the  passage  was  interrupted,  and  the  interruption  acquiesced 
in  for  five  years;   it  was  held  that  the  evidence  showed  no  dedication,  but  a 

(1)  Ward  T.  F0II7,  2  Southard,  682.    Galatian  t.  Oardiner,  7  Johns.  106.     Todd  r.  Rome, 

2  Greenl.  66.  Georgetown  t.  Taylor,  2  Bay,  282.  State  t.  WilkinBon,  2  Verm.  480.  But 
see  Hinckley  t.  Hastings,  2  Pick.  162.  Commonwealth  v.  Low,  3  id.  408.  Odiome  t.  Wade, 
6  id.  421. 

»>  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xx.  887.  « Id.  xxiu.  169.  *  Id.  xxriL  107. 
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license  only  resumable  on  breach  of  the  agreement.     Barraclough  v.  Johnson;  8 
A.  &  E.  99.« 

Now  by  the  highway  act  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50,  s.  23,  no  road  or  occupation  way 
made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  by  any  individual  or  private  person,  body  politic  or 
sorporate,  nor  any  roads  already  set  out,  or  to  be  hereafter  set  out,  as  a  private 
Iriftway  or  horse-path,  in  any  award  of  commissioners  under  an  inclosure  act,  shall 
be  deemed,  &c.  a  highway  which  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  shall  be  liable  to 
repair,  unless  the  person,  &c.  proposing  to  dedicate  such  highway  to  the  use  of  the 
public,  shall  give  three  months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  surveyor  of  the  parish  of 
bis  intention  to  dedicate  such  highway,  describing  its  situation  and  extent,  and 
ihall  have  made  the  same  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  of  the  width  required  by 
the  act,  and  to  the  satisfsiction  of  the  said  surveyor,  and  of  any  two  justices,  &c.y 
who  on  receiving  notice  from  such  person,  &c.,*are  to  view  the  same  and  to  certify 
that  such  highway  has  been  made  in  a  substantial  manner,  &c.,  which  certificate 
shall  be  enrolled  at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  then  and  in  such  case  after  the  said 
highway  shall  have  been  used  by  the  public,  and  duly  repaired  by  the  said  person, 
&C.  for  twelve  calendar  months,  such  highway  shall  forever  thereafter  be  kept  in 
repair  by  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situate.  Provided  that  on  receipt  of  such  notice 
as  aforesaid,  the  surveyor  shall  call  a  vestry  meeting,  and  if  such  vestry  shall  deem 
such  highway  not  to  be  of  sufficient  utility  to  justify  its  being  kept  in  repair  at 
the  expense  of  the  said  parish,  any  one  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  application  of 
the  said  surveyor,  shall  summon  the  party  proposing  to  make  the  new  highway, 
to  appear  before  the  justices  at  the  next  special  sessions  for  the  highways,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  utility  of  such  highway,  shall  be  determined  at  the  discretion  of 
such  justices. 

This  section  is  not  retrospective  in  respect  of  roads  completely  public  by  dedica- 
tion at  the  passing  of  the  act,  but  applies  to  roads  then  made  and  in  progress  of 
dedication.     K.  v.  Westmark,  2  Moo.  &  E.  805. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  some  persons,  a  way  was  only  a  highway  when  it 
led  directly  from  a  market  town,  or  from  town  to  town.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  76, 
■.1.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  a  way  lead  to  market,  and  is  a  way  for  all 
tavellers,  and  communicates  with  a  great  road,  it  is  a  highway;  but  if  it  lead  only 
to  a  church,  or  to  a  private  house,  or  to  a  village,  then  it  is  a  private  way;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  much  depends  upon  a  common  reputation.  Austin's  case, 
1  Vent.  189.  But  it  is  now  held  to  be  sufficient  if  the  way  in  question  oommuni- 
eates  at  its  termini  with  other  highways.  Thus  on  an  indictment  for  obstructing 
m  passage  which  led  from  one  part  of  a  street,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  another 
|Murt  of  the  same  street,  and  which  had  been  open  to  the  public  as  &r  back  as 
could  be  remembered.  Lord  EUenborough  held  this  to  be  a  highway;  though 
it  was  not  in  general  of  use  to  those  walking  up  and  down  the  street,  but  was 
only  of  convenience  when  the  street  was  blocked  up  with  a  crowd.  Lloyd's  case, 
1  Gampb.  260. 

Whether  a  street  which  is  not  a  thoroughfare  can  be  deemed  a  highway,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  In  the  case  last  cited,  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  said,  <<I  think  that,  if  places  are  lighted  by  public  bodies,  this  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  public  having  a  right  of  ^way  over  them;  and  to  say  [*565] 
that  this  right  cannot  exist,  because  a  particular  place  does  not  lead  conveniently 
from  one  street  to  another,  would  go  to  extinguish  all  highways  where  (as  in 
Qneen's-square)  there  is  no  thoroughfare."  The  same  doctrine  was  recognised 
by  Lord  Kenyon,  in  the  case  of  the  Rugby  Charity  v.  Merryweather,  11  East, 
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875,  (n.)  where  he  says,  <' As  to  this  not  being  a  thorough&re,  that  can  make  no 
difference.  If  it  were  otherwise,  in  such  a  great  town  as  this,  it  wonld  be  a  trap 
to  make  persons  trespassers."  The  opinions  of  Lord  Eenyon  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  on  this  point  have  however,  been  questioned.  In  Woodyer  v.  Hadden, 
5  Taunt.  125,'  the  court  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  dictum  of  Lord 
Kenyon,  in  the  Rugby  case;  and  in  Wood  v.  Veal,  5  B.  &  A.  454,'  Abbott,  C.  J., 
after  referring  to  that  case,  said,  <<I  have  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  there 
can  be  a  public  highway,  which  is  not  a  thoroughfare,  because  the  public  at  large 
cannot  be  in  the  use  of  it/'  and  similar  doubts  were  expressed  by  Holroyd  and 
Best,  JJ.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned,  whether  the  reason  given  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  latter  case  is  a  satisfactory  one.  In  many  instances,  as  in  that  of 
Queen's-square,  mentioned  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  public  at  large  hare  the  use 
of  it,  as  forming  an  approach  to  the  houses  built  around  the  square.  In  such 
cases  the  proper  question  seems  to  be,  not  whether  the  place  is  a  thoroughfare, 
but  whether  it  is  in  fact  useful  to  the  public.  In  R.  v.  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
infra,  Patteson,  J.,  seemed  of  opinion,  that  if  a  road  long  used  as  a  thorough£u«, 
be  lawfully  stopped  at  one  end,  the  ri^t  of  way  over  the  remainder  is  not  gone. 

Where  justices  in  petty  session  have  made  an  order  for  stopping  a  highway, 
under  a  local  act  giving  a  power  of  appeal,  and  the  time  for  appeal  has  elapsed,  it 
cannot  be  contended,  on  an  indictment  for  obstructing  such  way,  that  the  order 
was  bad,  because  the  justices  were  not  properly  summoned  to  the  petty  session. 
But  an  order  made  under  the  55  G^.  3,  c.  68,  s.  2,  which  enacts,  that  <<  where 
it  shall  appear  upon  the  view  of  any  two  or  more"  justices  that  a  highway  is 
unnecessary,  the  same  may  be  stopped  by  order  of  such  justices;  the  order  is  not 
valid  if  it  state  only  that  the  justices  having  viewed  the  public  roads,  &c.  within  the 
parish,  &c.  (in  which  the  road  lies),  and  being  satisjied  that  certain  roads  are 
unnecessary,  do  order  the  same  to  be  stopped  up,  and  the  objection  may  be  taken 
at  the  trial  of  such  indictment.  R.  v.  Marquis  of  Downshire,  4  A.  &  E.  698.^ 
And  see  further  as  to  stopping  highways,  R.  v.  Cambridgeshire,  Id.  111.^ 

By  an  act  for  inclosing  lands  in  several  parishes  and  townships,  it  was  directed 
that  the  allotments  to  be  made  in  respect  of  certain  messuages,  &c.  should  be 
deemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  townships  respectively  in  which  the  messuages,  &c. 
were  situate.  And  the  commissioners  under  the  act  were  directed  in  their  award 
to  make  such  orders  as  they  should  think  necessary  and  proper  concerning  all 
public  roads,  <<and  in  what  townships  and  parish  the  same  are  respectively  situate," 
and  by  whom  they  ought  to  be  repaired.  The  commissioners  by  their  awards 
directed  that  there  should  be  certain  roads.  One  of  these,  called  the  Sandtofi- 
road,  passed  between  two  allotments.  The  road  was  ancient.  The  part  of  the 
common  over  which  it  ran,  before  the  award,  was  in  the  township  of  H.,  and  the 
road  was  still  in  that  township,  unless  its  situation  was  changed  by  the  local  act 
and  the  award.  The  new  allotments  on  each  side  were  declared  by  the  award 
[  *566  ]  *to  be  in  other  townships  than  H.  The  award  did  not  say  in  what  town- 
ships the  road  was  situate,  nor  by  whom  it  was  repairable.  It  was  held,  that  the 
act  by  changing  the  local  situation  of  the  allotments,  did  not,  as  a  consequence, 
change  that  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  roads,  and,  therefore,  that  the  road  in 
question  continued  to  be  in  H.  It  was  aLso  held  by  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  that 
where  the  herbage  of  a  road  becomes  vested  by  the  general  inclosure  act  (41  Geo. 
8,  0. 109,  s.  11,)  in  the  proprietors  of  allotments  on  each  side,  no  presumption 
arises  that  the  soil  itself  belongs  to  such  proprietors.   R.  v.  Hatfield,  4  A.  &  E.  156.' 
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By  the  new  highway  act^  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50^  ss.  88  and  89^  persons  aggrieyed 
'  Uie  decision  of  the  justices  in  stopping  or  diverting  highways  may  appeal  to  the 
»onS;  where  a  jury  is  to  determine  whether  the  highways  stopped,  Ac.,  are 
inecessary,  or  more  commodious,  &c. 

By  sec.  92,  where  a  highway  is  turned  or  diverted,  the  parish,  or  other  party 
bid  to  repair  the  old  highway,  shall  repair  the  new  highway,  without  any 
Eerence  whatever  to  its  parochial  locality. 

Where,  on  an  indictment  for  obstructing  a  highway,  a  principal  question  was, 
lethcr  the  way  was  public  or  private,  and  evidence  was  offered  that  a  person 
108  deceased  had  planted  a  willow  oh.  a  spot  adjoining  the  road  on  ground  of 
lich  he  was  tenant,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he  planted  it  to  show  where 
e  boundary  of  the  road  was  when  he  was  a  boy;  it  was  held,  that  such  declaia- 
m  was  not  evidence,  either  as  showing  reputation,  as  a  statement  accompanying 
I  act,  or  as  the  admission  of  an  occupier  against  his  own  interest.  Bliss's  case, 
A.  &  E.  550.k 

Proof  of  the  highway  as  set  forth,']     The  highway  in  question  must  be  proved 

Bet  forth  in  the  indictment ;  but  if  the  description  be  too  general  and  indefinite, 
.Tsntage  must  be  taken  of  that  defect  by  plea  in  abatement,  and.  not  under  the 
neral  issue.  R.  v.  Hammersmith,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  357.^  A  material  varianoe 
itween  the  description  in  the  indictment  and  the  evidence  will  be  fatal ;  as  where 
highway  leading  from  A.  to  6.,  and  communicating  with  C.  by  a  cross  road,  is 
scribed  as  a  highway  leading  from  A.  to  C,  and  from  thence  to  B.  B.  v.  Great 
mfield,  6  Esp.  136.  But  an  indictment  describing  a  way  as  from  A.  towards 
id  unto  B.  is  satisfied  by  proof  of  a  public  way  leading  from  A.  to  B.  though  it 
jiiB  backward  between  A.  and  B.  at  an  acute  angle,  and  though  the  part  from  A. 

the  angle  be  an  immemorial  way,  and  the  part  from  the  angle  to  B.  be  recently 
)dicated.  B.  was  a  church  :  the  path  from  A.,  after  passing  the  point  at  which 
le  obstruction  took  place,  reached  the  churchyard,  but  not  the  church,  before 
aching  the  angle ;  it  was  held  by  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  and  semble,  per  ColeridgOy 
,y  that  this  proof  would  not  have  supported  an  indictment  describing  the  whole  as 
I  immemorial  way.     R.  v.  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  4  A.  &  E.  232.*^ 

An  indictment  for  obstructing  a  highway  (by  placing  a  gate  across  it),  stated  the 
ly  to  be  «£rom  the  town  of  C."  to  a  pla^  cdled  H.,  and  charged  the  obstruction 

be  '<  between  the  town  of  GJ*  and  H.  By  a  local  paving  act,  the  limits  of  the 
wn  of  C.  were  defined,  and  the  locus  in  quo  was  within  these  limits,  and  the 
■oaecators  relied  on  the  local  turnpike  acts,  which  prohibited  the  erection  of  gates 
Ithin  the  *town.  It  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  that  there  was  a  variance,  ['*'567] 
id  the  indictment  could  not  be  sustained,  as  the  terms  '<from'^  and  << between^ 
Edaded  the  town ;  and  according  to  the  limits  defined  by  the  local  paving  act,  on 
hkh  the  prosecutors  relied  as  bringing  the  obstruction  within  the  other  local  actSy 
le  obstruction  was  shown  to  be  in  the  town.  Fisher's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  612.'  So 
here  it  appeared  on  a  similar  indictment,  which  described  the  highway  as  '^  lead- 
^  from  the  township  of  D.  in  &c.,  unto  the  town  of  C.,''  that  the  gate  was  put  up 
I  the  township  of  D.;  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted,  as 
la  words  <<  from"  and  <'unto''  excluded  the  termini.  R.  v.  Botfield,  Carr.  &  M. 
SI;*  see  also  R.  v.  Steventon,  1  C.  &  K.  55.' 

Where  the  way  was  stated  to  be  <<  for  all  the  liege  subjects,  &c.,  to  go,  &o.y 
ith  their  horses,  coaches,  carts,  and  carriages,"  and  the  evidence  was,  that  carts 
f  a  particular  description,  and  loaded  in  a  particular  mann^y  could  not  pass 
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along  the  way,  it  was  held  to  be  no  variance.  R.  y.  Lyon,  By.  ft  Moo.  N.  P. 
C.  161.*>  Where  the  way  is  stated  to  be  a  pack  and  prime  way,  and  appears 
to  be  a  carriage  way,  the  variance  is  fatal.  R.  v.  Inhab.  of  St.  Weonard's,  6  C. 
&  P.  582.' 

Proof  of  the  highway$  as  set  forth — \Dtth  regard  to  the  termini.'^  Although  it  is 
nnnccessary  to  state  the  termini  of  the  highway,  yet  if  stated,  they  must  be  proved 
as  laid.     R.  v.  Upton-on-Sevem,  6  C.  &  P.  133.* 

Proof  of — changing.']  An  ancient  hignway  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
king's  license  first  obtained,  upon  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  and  inquisition 
thereon  found,  that  such  a  change  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  public;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  bound  to  watch  such  new  way,  or  to  make  amends 
for  a  robbery  committed  therein,  or  to  repair  it.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  77,  s.  3. 
A  private  act  of  parliament  for  enclosing  lands,  and  vesting  a  power  in  commis- 
sioners to  set  out  a  new  road  is  equally  strong,  as  to  these  consequences,  with  the 
writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  1  Burr.  465.  An  owner  of  land  over  which  there  is 
an  open  road  may  inclose  it  of  his  own  authority ;  but  he  is  bound  to  leave  suffident 
space  and  room  for  the  road^  and  he  is  obliged  to  repair  it  till  he  throws  up  tlie 
inclosure.     Ibid. 

The  power  of  widening  and  changing  highways  was  given  to  justices  of  the 
peace,  by  the  13  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  and  55  Geo.  3,  c.  68,  and  is  continued  to  them, 
under  certain  modifications,  by  the  recent  highway  act,  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50. 

A  statute  giving  authority  to  make  a  new  course  for  a  navigable  river,  along 
which  there  is  a  towing-path,  will  not  take  away  the  right  of  the  public  to  use 
that  path,  without  express  words  for  that  purpose.  Tippett's  case^  1  Russ.  bj 
Grea.  347. 

Proof  of  the  nuisance — what  acts  amount  /o.]     There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all 
injuries  whatever  to  any  highway,  as  by  digging  a  ditch,  or  making  a  hedge  across 
it,  or  laying  logs  of  timber  on  it,  or  doing  any  act  which  will  render  it  less  commo- 
dious to  the  public,  are  nuisances  at  common  law ;  and  it  is  no  excuse  that  the 
[  *568  ]  logs  are  only  laid  here  '''and  there,  so  that  people  may  have  a  passage  by 
winding  and  turning  through  them.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  76,  ss.  144,  145.    So 
erecting  a  gate  across  a  highway  is  a  nuisance  ]  for  it  not  only  interrupts  the 
public  in  their  free  and  open  passage,  but  it  may  in  time  become  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.    Id.  c.  75,  s.  9.     It  is  also  a  nuisance  to  sufierthe 
ditches  adjoining  a  highway  to  be  foul,  by  reason  of  which  the  way  is  impaired ; 
'or  to  suffer  the  boughs  of  trees  growing  near  the  highway  to  hang  over  the  road 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  incommode  the  passage.     Id.  c.  76,  s.  147 ;  and  see  5  and 
6  Wm.  4,  c.  50.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  contracting  or  narrowing  of 
a  public  highway  is  a  nuisance ;  it  is  frequently,  however,  difficult  to  determine 
how  £a,r  in  breadth  a  highway  extends,  as  where  it  runs  across  a  common,  or 
where  there  is  a  hedge  only  on  one  side  of  the  way,  or  where  though  there  are 
hedges  on  both  sides,  the  space  between  them  is  much  larger  than  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  the  public :  in  these  cases  it  would  be  for  a  jury  to  determine 
how  far  the  road  extended.     It  seems  that  in  ordinary  cases  where  a  road  runs 
between  fences,  not  only  the  part  which  is  maintained  as  solid  road,  but  the 
whole  space  between  the  fences  is  to  be  considered  as  highway.     1  Russ.  by 
Grea.  350 ;  Brownlow  v.  Tomlinson,  1  M.  &  Gr.  484  ;*  Wright's  case,  8  B.  &  Ad 
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^1  ;^  Beg.  V.  The  Birmingham  Bailway,  1  Carr.  N.  &  H.,  Bailway  caseS;  817. 
iVIiere  a  wagoner  occupied  one  side  of  a  public  street,  in  a  city  before  his  ware- 
looses,  in  loading  and  unloading  his  wagons,  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  bj 
light  and  by  day,  having  one  wagon  at  least  usually  standing  before  his  ware- 
louses,  so  that  no  wagon  could  pass  on  that  side  of  the  street ;  this  was  held  to  be 
i  nuisance,  although  there  was  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass  on  the  opposite  side. 
iuBsell's  case,  6  East,  427.  So  keeping  coaches  at  a  stimd  in  a  street,  plying  for 
Mtfsengers,  is  a  nuisance.  Cross's  case,  3  Campb.  226.  So  exhibiting  effigies  at  a 
ffindow,  and  thereby  attracting  a  crowd.  Carlisle's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  637.^  Plough- 
Dg  up  a  footpath  is  a  nuisance.  Griesley's  case,  1  Vent.  4;  Wellbeloved  on 
Sighways,  443,  both  on  the  ground  of  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and  of  injuring 
lie  evidence  of  their  title. 

The  obstruction  of  a  navigable  river  is  likewise  a  public  nuisance ,  as  by  divert- 
Dg  part  of  the  water  whereby  the  current  is  weakened,  and  made  unable  to  carry 
ressels  of  the  same  burthen  as  before.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  75,  s.  11.  But  if 
i  vessel  sink  by  accident  in  a  navigable  river,  the  owner  is  not  indictable  as  for  a 
inisance  in  not  removing  it.  Watt's  case,  2  Esp.  675.  And  where  a  staith  was 
!ieeted  stretching  into  the  river  Tyne,  and  used  in  shipping  coals,  whereby  the 
mblic  had  a  better  and  cheaper  supply  of  that  article,  it  was  held  to  be  no 
luisance,  diss.  Lord  Tentcrden.  Russell's  case,  6  B.  &  C.  566;^  9  D.  &  R.  566. 
Bat  see  Ward's  case,  post.  In  Russell's  case,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley^ 
n  his  summing  up  to  the  jury,  that  where  a  great  public  benefit  accrues,  from 
ihat  which  occasions  the  abridgment  of  the  right  of  passage,  that  abridgment  is 
lot  a  nuisance,  but  proper  and  beneficial;  and  he  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict 
ibr  the  defendants,  if  they  thought  the  abridgment  of  the  right  of  passage  was  for  a 
pablic  purpose,  and  produced  a  public  benefit,  and  if  it  was  in  a  reasonable  situa- 
ion,  and  if  a  reasonable  space  was  left  for  the  passage  of  vessels  navigating  the 
river  Tyne.  On  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  *court  of  King's  Bench,  with  [  *569] 
Jie  exception  of  Lord  Tentcrden,  held  this  direction  right.  Lord  Tenterden  said^ 
<  Admitting  there  was  some  public  benefit  both  from  the  price  and  the  condition  of 
lie  coals,  still  I  must  own  that  I  do  not  think  these  points  could  be  properly  taken 
nto  consideration,  in  the  question  raised  by  this  indictment.  The  question  I  take 
iroperly  to  have  been,  whether  the  navigation  and  passage  of  vesseb  on  the  publie 
lavigable  river  was  injured  by  these  erections.'^  Where  the  lessee  of  the  corpo- 
stion  of  London,  the  conservators 'of  the  river  Thames,  erected  a  wharf  between 
ligh  and  low  water  mark,  extending  for  a  considerable  space  along  the  river,  upon 
in  indictment  for  a  nuisance,  it  was  contended  that,  as  claiming  under  the  corpo- 
»tion,  the  party  had  a  right  to  make  the  wharf.  But  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said,  <<  Will 
rou  contend  that  you  have  a  right  to  narrow  the  river  Thames,  so  long  as  you 
lave  space  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  7"  The  argument  that  the 
rhmrf  was  a  public  benefit  was  then  advanced;  but  the  Chief  Justice  said,  <<Much 
rvidence  has  been  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
hat  the  alteration  affords  greater  facility  and  convenience  for  loading  and  imload- 
ng ;  but  the  question  is  not  whether  any  private  advantage  has  resulted  from  the 
Jlerations  to  any  particular  individuals,  but  whether  the  convenience  of  the  public 
li  large,  or  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river 
lliames  has  been  affected  or  diminished  by  this  alteiation.''(l)  Lord  Grosvenor's 
ue,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  511.« 

n)  Resp.  ▼.  Caldwell,  1  Dall.  150.  Angell  on  Tide  Waters,  o.  8.  Commonwealth  t.  Wright, 
!  Ameriean  Jurist,  185. 
•  Bog.  C.  L.  Reps,  zziii.  159.  ^  Id.  zxt.  571.  w  id.  xilL  254.    «  Id.  iii  458. 
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BiukIj'*  eaae  lum  beca  orcrraled  br  a  iccexi  ilfriBf  Ob  la  ndkOKBl  ftr  a 
DnuauK  in  a  zaTigalMe  rirer  ani  ocMimoQ  king's  kick vmr.  eaUed  the  kaHravr  of  C, 
bj  enKUnz  an  ermbankBent  in  the  vaicr  va j.  ta^  jvr  iwnd  tbai  tbe  i  iliiiiil  im  lit 
va«  a  nnlsao^.  bos  vas  eoantefiaianee»l  bj  tbe  pnbBe  beacfit  arang  from  tbe 
altcratioD.  It  waa  heki  bj  tbe  eoort  of  Kinr'i  Bencb.  tbai  this  findiBg  amouited 
to  a  Terdiet  r>f  foiltj,  and  tbat  it  is  no  dtknte  to  <iidi  an  indictBOit,  tbat  at^ongb 
tbe  work  U;  in  tome  dtpet  a  bindrance  to  nari^itioa  it  ii  adfantagBCWMy  in  a 
gRdUer  deiTee  to  otber  uses  of  tbe  port.  Ward's  ease,  4  A.  4  £.  384  ^  and  see 
K.  T.  M^^s  1  B.  Ac  Ad.  441  ;•  and  R.  T.  BaodaiL  Carr.  k  M.  4d6.^ 

Wbere,  on  tbe  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  bj  erecting  and  eoatindng 
piles  and  planking  in  a  barbonr,  ani  tknebr  obetmeting  it  ani  rendering  it  insecure, 
a  special  rerdict  was  found,  tbat  bj  tbe  defendant's  works  tbe  barbonr  was  in  some 
cxtrane  cases  rendered  less  secore;  it  was  beld  tbat  tbe  defendant  was  not  lenpoii- 
sible  criminallj  for  consequences  so  slight,  uncertain,  and  rare,  and  tbat  a  Tcrdiet 
of  not  guilty  must  be  entered.     Tindall's  case,  6  A.  &  £.  143> 

\lliere  the  crown  bad  no  right  to  obstruct  tbe  whole  passage  of  a  navigable 
rirer,  it  had  no  right  to  erect  a  weir  to  obstruct  a  part,  exc^t  subject  to  tbe  rigbts 
of  the  public,  and,  therefore,  the  weir  would  become  illegal  upon  tbe  rest  of  the 
rirer  bein^  so  choked,  that  there  could  be  no  passage  elsewhere.  Wilcock's  case, 
8  A-  &  E.  314/ 

Proof  of  Out  nuisance — authorized  h^  an  act  of  parliamentJ]    By  an  act  reciting 
tbat  a  railway  between  certain  points  would  be  of  great  public  utility,  and  would 
materially  assist  the  agricultural  interest  and  general  traffic  of  tbe  country,  power 
[  ^570  ]  was  given  to  a  ^company  to  make  such  railway  according  to  a  pits 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  from  which  they  were  not  to  deviate  more 
than  one  hundred  yards.     By  a  subsequent  act,  the  c<Mnpany  of  persons  autbcniied 
by  them,  were  empowered  to  use  locomotiTC  engines  upon  the  railway.    Tbi 
railway  was  made  parallel  and  adjacent  to  an  ancient  highway,  and  in  some  plsees 
came  within  five  yards  of  it     It  did  not  appear  whether  or  not  the  line  could  hste 
been  made  in  those  instances  to  pass  at  a  greater  distance.    The  locomotive  enginee 
on  the  railway  frightened  the  horses  of  persons  using  the  highway  as  a  carriage 
road.     On  an  indictment  against  the  company  for  a  nuisance,  it  was  held,  that  this 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  public  must  be  taken  to  have  been  contem|^ted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  since  the  words  of  the  statute  autborudng  the 
use  of  the  engines,  were  imqualified ;  and  the  public  benefit  derived  from  the  rail- 
way, (whether  it  would  have  excused  the  alleged  nuisance  at  common  law  or  not, 
see  Ward's  case,  supra,)  showed,  at  least,  that  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in 
a  clause  of  an  act  of  parliament  giving  such  unqualified  authority.     R.  v.  Pease, 
4  B.  &  Ad.  30.* 

But  where  a  railway  company  is  authorized  by  act  of  parliament  to  obstruct 
public  or  private  roads  only  on  a  condition  which  they  have  not  performed,  it  may 
be  indicted  for  a  nuisance  on  the  old  highway.     R.  v.  Scott,  3  Q.  B.  543.* 

Proof  of  the  nuisance — whether  justifable  from  necessity,'^  It  not  unfr^uently 
becomes  a  question,  whether  the  obstruction  complained  of  is  justifiable  by  reison 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  usual  and  necessary  course  of 
the  party's  lawful  business.  The  defendant,  a  timber  merchant,  occupied  a  small 
timber-yard  close  to  the  street;  and,  from  the  smallness  of  bis  premises,  he  was 

7  Eng.  C.  L.Reps.  xxxi.  92.  « Id.  xx.  421.  »  W.  xU.  272.  » Id.  xxxiii  26. 

« Id.  xxxT.  896.  <  Id.  xxiv.  17.  •  Id.  xliiL  858. 
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obliged  to  deposit  the  long  pieces  of  timber  in  the  street,  and  to  have  them  sawed 
up  there  before  they  could  be  carried  into  the  yard.  It  was  argued  that  this  was 
neoeaaary  for  his  trade,  and  that  it  occasioned  no  more  inconvenience  than  draymen 
letting  down  hogsheads  of  beer  into  the  cellar  of  a  publican.  But  Lord  Ellenborough 
saidy  <<  If  an  unreasonable  time  is  occupied  in  the  operation  of  delivering  beer  from 
a  brewer's  dray  into  the  cellar  of  a  publican,  this  is  certainly  a  nuisance.  A  cart 
or  wagon  may  be  imloaded  at  a  gateway,  but  this  must  be  done  with  promptness. 
So  as  to  the  repairing  of  a  house ;  the  public  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  necessarily  in  repairing  the  house ;  but  if  this  inconvenience  be  pro- 
longed for  an  unreasonable  time,  the  public  have  a  right  to  complain,  and  the 
party  may  be  indicted  for  a  nuisance.  The  defendant  is  not  to  eke  out  the  incon- 
venience of  his  own  premises,  by  taking  in  the  public  highway  into  his  timber- 
yard  ;  and  if  the  street  be  narrow,  he  must  remove  to  a  more  commodious  situation 
for  carrying  on  his  business.''  Jones's  case,  3  Campb.  230.  So  although  a  person 
who  is  rebuilding  a  house  is  justified  in  erecting  a  hoard  in  the  street,  which  serves 
as  a  protection  to  the  public,  yet,  if  it  encroach  unnecessarily  upon  the  highway,  it 
is  a  nuisance.  (1)  See  Bush  v.  Steinman,  1  Bos.  and  Pul.  407,  Bussell's  case^ 
6  Easty  427,  ante,  p.  567. 


♦not  REPAIRINa   HIGHWAYS.  [  *571  ] 

Upon  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  a  highway,  to  which  the  general  issue  is 
pleaded,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1st,  that  the  way  in  question  is  a  public  high* 
way  (vide  ante,  p.  562,  et  seq.,)  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  way 
in  the  indictment  (ante,  p.  565;)  2dly,  that  it  is  within  the  parish  or  other 
district  charged^;  S<lly,  that  it  is  out  of  repair ;  and,  4thly,  where  the  charge  is 
not  upon  the  parish,  but  against  common  right,  as  upon  an  individual  ratione 
ienurae,  the  liability  of  the  party  to  make  the  repairs. 

Proof  of  lidbUUy  to  repair— ^rish,']  Parishes  of  commonr  ight  are  bound 
to  repair  their  highways,  and  by  prescription  one  parish  may  be  boimd  to  repair 
the  way  in  another  parish.  Per  Holt,  C.  J.,  B.  v.  Bagley,  12  Mod.  409 ;  Hawk. 
P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  76.  No  agreement  with  any  person  whatever  can  take  off  this 
charge.  1  Yentr.  90.  The  parish  generally,  and  not  the  overseers,  are  liable; 
and  an  indictment  against  the  latter  was  quashed.  Dixon's  case,  12  Mod.  198. 
If  particular  persons  are  made  liable  by  statute  to  repair,  and  become  insolvent, 
the  parish  again  becomes  liable.  1  Ld.  Baym.  725.  And  where  a  township, 
which  has  been  accustomed  to  repair  its  own  ways,  is  exempted  by  act  of  par- 
liament from  the  repair  of  a  certain  road,  the  liability  reverts  to  the  parish.  B.  v. 
Sheffield,  2  T.  B.  106.  The  parish  will  remain  liable  though  the  duty  of  re- 
pairing may  likewise  be  imposed  upon  others.  Thus  where  a  statute  enacrted,  that 
the  paving  of  a  particular  street  should  be  under  the  care  *  of  commissioners,  and 
provided  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  another  statute,  which  was 
passed  for  paving  the  streets  of  the  parish,  contained  a  clause  that  it  should  not 
extend  to  the  particular  street,  it  was  held  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were 
not  exempted  from  their  common  law  liability  to  keep  that  street  in  repair;  and 
tiiat  the  parish  was  under  the  obligation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  seeing  that  the 


(1)  Ck)mmonwealth  t.  Passmore,  1  S.  &  B.  217. 
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street  was  properly  repaired,  and  might  seek  a  remedy  orer  againsl  the  com- 
missioners. R.  v.  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  3  Campb.  222.  So  where  the 
trustees  of  a  turnpike-road  are  required  by  statute  to  make  the  repairs,  the  parish, 
or  other  district,  is  not  exonerated,  but  is  liable  to  be  indicted.  In  such  cases,  the 
tolls,  granted  by  the  act,  are  only  an  auxiliary  and  subordinate  fund,  and  the  per- 
sons whom  the  public  have  a  right  to  look  to,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  districty 
who  may  apply  for  relief  under  the  23d  section  of  the  Greneral  Turnpike  Act. 
R.  V.  Netherthong,  2  B.  &  A.  179 ;  see  also  R.  v.  Oxfordshire,  4  B.  &  C.  194  f 
R.  v.  Preston,  2  Lew.  C  C.  193.  Nor  can  other  parties  render  themselyea  liable 
to  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  by  agreement  Thus  an  indictment  against  the 
corporation  of  Liverpool,  stating  that  they  were  liable  to  repair  a  certain  highway, 
by  reason  of  an  agreement  with  the  owners  of  houses  alongside  of  it,  was  held  had, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  who  are  primd  facie  bound  to  the  repair  of 
all  ways  within  their  boundaries,  cannot  be  discharged  from  their  liability  by  an 
agreement  with  others.  R.  v.  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Liverpool,  3  East,  86. 
[  '*'572  ]  *If  the  repairs  are  done  by  a  parishioner,  under  an  agreement  with  the 
parish,  in  consideration  of  his  being  excused  his  statute-duty,  that  is  virtuaUy  a 
repair  by  the  parish.     Per  Ld.  EUenborough,  R.  v.  Wandsworth,  1  B.  &  AW.  66. 

When,  by  act  of  parliament,  trustees  are  authorized  to  make  a  road  from  one 
point  to  another,  the  making  of  the  entire  road  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
part  of  it  becomiog  a  highway  repairable  by  the  public.  An  indictment  charged 
a  township  with  the  non-repair  of  a  highway ;  and  it  appeared  in  evidence,  tibat 
the  road  in  question  was  begun  six  years  before,  under  a  local  turnpike  act;  that 
the  trustees  had  finished  it  all  but  about  300  yards  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  one 
mile  at  the  other  (both  out  of  the  township;^  fenced  what  they  had  made,  pat  up 
two  turnpike-gates,  and  taken  toll ;  that  the  road  was  convenient,  much  used  by 
the  public,  and  leading  at  each  end  into  old,  open,  and  public  highways;  but  it 
was  held  by  Hullock,  B.,  that  the  indictment  was  premature,  the  trustees  not 
having  finished  their  road  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  and  consequently  that 
it  was  no  public  highway.  R.  v.  Hepworth,  cited  3  B.  &  Adol.  110 ;  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  160.  So  where  trustees,  empowered  by  act  of  parliament  to  make  a  road 
from  A.  to  B.  (being  in  length  twelve  miles,)  completed  eleven  miles  and  a  half  of 
such  road,  to  a  point  where  it  intersected  a  public  highway,  it  was  held  that  the 
district,  in  which  the  part  so  completed  lay,  was  not  bound  to  repair  it.  R.  v. 
Cumberworth,  3  B.  &  Ad.  108 ;«  and  see  R.  v.  Paddington  Vestry,  9  B.  ft  C. 
460  ;^  R.  V.  Hatfield,  4  A.  &  E.  156  ;*  R.  v.  Edge  Lane,  Id.  723  ;i  R  v.  Cumber- 
worth,  Id.  731.*^ 

It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  whether,  where  an  individual  dedicated 
a  way  to  the  public,  and  the  public  used  such  way,  the  parish,  in  which  it  was 
situated,  was  bound  to  repair  it,  without  any  adoption  of  it  on  their  part.  In  the 
case  of  R.  v.  St.  Benedict,  4  B.  &  Aid.  450,^  an  opinion  was  expressed  by 
Bay  ley,  J.,  that  the  parish  was  not  liable  ]  but  this  doctrine  was  denied  in  a  late 
case,  and  it  was  held  that  no  distinct  act  of  adoption  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
a  parish  liable  to  repair  a  public  road ;  but  that,  if  the  road  is  public,  the  parish  is 
of  common  right  bound  to  repair  it.  R.  v.  Leake,  5  B  &  Ad.  469  f^  Nev.  ft  M. 
583 ;  see  also  Rex  v.  the  Paddington  Vestry,  9  B.  ft  C.  456.'  See  now  ante, 
p.  564. 

Where  a  parish  is  situated  partly  in  one  coimty  and  partly  in  another,  and  a 

'  Eng.  Com.  Law.  Reps.  x.  810.  k  Id.  xxiii.  88.  ^  Id.  xrii.  420.  >  Id.  zzxL4& 

J  Id.  170.  *  Id.  170.  » Id.  vi.  488.  -  Id.  xxriL  107. 

>  Id.  XTU.  420. 
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highway,  lying  in  one  of  those  parts,  is  out  of  repair,  the  indictment  must  be 
against  the  whole  parish,  and  must  be  preferred  in  that  county  in  which  the 
ruinous  part  lies.  R.  v.  Clifton,  5  T.  R.  498.  By  the  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50, 
8.  58;  where  a  highway  lies  in  two  parishes,  justices  of  the  peace  are  to  determine 
what  parts  shall  be  repaired  by  each,  and  by  s.  59,  parishes  are  bound  to  repair 
the  part  allotted  to  them.  The  same  proceeding  may  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
highways,  repairable  by  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  or  private  persons,  ratione 
tenuras. 

Where  a  question  arises  as  to  the  road  being  within  the  boundaries  of  the  parish, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  prove  those  boundaries,  by  giving  in  evidence  the 
award  of  commissioners  appointed  to  set  them  out.  In  such  case,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  award  of  the  commissioners  pursued  their  authority.  By  an  in- 
closore  act,  commissioners  were  directed  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  a  parish,  and  to 
advertise  in  a  '^'provincial  newspaper  such  boundaries.  The  boundaries  [  '*'573  ] 
were  also  to  be  inserted  in  the  award  of  the  commissioners,  and  to  be  conclusive. 
The  boundaries  in  the  award  varying  from  those  in  the  newspaper,  it  was  held  that 
commissioners  had  not  pursued  their  authority,  and  that  the  award  was  not 
binding  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  parish.  Reg.  v.  Washbrook,  4  B.  &  C.  732.* 
By  a  similar  act,  commissioners  had  power  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  certain 
parishes,  upon  giving  certain  previous  notices  to  the  parishes  to  be  affected  by  the 
award.  The  highway  in  question  never  having  been  repaired  by  the  parish  to 
which  it  was  allotted,  the  judge  refused  to  admit  the  award  in  evidence,  until  the 
requisite  notices  were  proved  to  have  been  given ;  and  upon  an  application  for  a 
new  trial,  it  was  refused.  R.  v.  Hastingtield,  2  M.  &  S.  558.  Where  two 
parishes  are  separated  by  a  river,  the  medium  JUum  is  the  boundary.  R.  v. 
Landulph,  1  Moo.  &  R.  393. 

Where  a  highway  crosses  the  bed  of  a  river  which  washes  over  it,  and  leaves  a 
deposit  of  mud,  it  seems  the  parish  is  not  bound  to  repair  that  part.     Ibid. 

On  an  indictment  for  the  non-repair  of  a  highway,  in  the  ordinary  form,  % 
parish  cannot  be  convicted  for  not  rebuilding  a  sea-wall  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  over  the  top  of  which  the  alleged  way  used  to  pass.  R.  v.  Paul,  2  Moo.  & 
E.307. 

Evidence  that  a  parish  did  not  put  guard  fences  at  the  side  of  a  road,  is  not 
receivable  on  an  indictment,  which  charges  that  the  king's  subjects  could  not  pass 
as  "they  were  wont  to  do,"  if  no  such  fences  existed  before.  Whitney's  case,  7 
C.  &  P.  208. P 

Afler  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  on  an  indictment  for  the  non-repair  of  a  high- 
way, the  court  will  not  grant  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  the  improper  rejection 
of  evidence,  but  they  will  suspend  the  judgment  in  order  that  another  indictment 
may  be  preferred.     R.  v.  Sutton,  5  B.  &  Ad.  52;*>  2  N.  &  M.  57. 

An  indictment  for  non-repair  of  a  highway,  describing  the  way  as  immemorial^ 
is  not  supported  by  proof  of  a  highway  extinguished  as  such  60  years  before  bj 
an  inclosure  act,  but  since  used  by  the  public  and  repaired  by  the  district  charged. 
R.  V.  Westmark,  2  Moo.  &  R.  305. 

Proof  of  liahUity  to  repair — indosure/j  Where  the  owner  of  lands  not  inclosed, 
next  adjoining  to  a  highway,  incloses  his  lands  on  both  sides  the  way,  he  is  bound 
to  make  the  road  a  perfect  good  way,  and  shall  not  be  excused  by  making  it  as 
good  as  it  was  before  the  inclosure,  if  it  were  then  defective ;  because,  before  the 
inclosure,  the  public  used,  where  the  road  was  bad,  to  go  for  their  better  passage 

•  £ng  Com.  Law  Beps.  x.  451.  r  Id.  xxxiL  498.  «  Id.  xxrii.  81. 
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over  the  fields  adjoining,  which  liberty  is  taken  awaj.  And  if  the  owner  indoee 
one  side  only,  he  is  bound  to  repair  the  whole,  if  there  be  an  ancient  inclofloie 
on  the  other  side;  but  if  there  be  not  such  an  ancient  indosure,  he  is  bound 
only  to  repair  half;  and  upon  laying  open  the  inclosnre  he  is  fireed^  as  H  seems, 
altogether  from  the  liability  to  repair.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  76,  s.  6,  7,  8 ;  3 
Bac.  Ab.  Highways  (F.) ;  1  Ross,  by  Grea.  858 ;  Wellbebyed  on  Highways,  90; 
2  Wm.  Saund.  160,(a)  n.  12 ;  Woobrych  on  Ways,  80. 

But  where  a  highway  is  inclosed  under  the  direction  of  an  act  of  parliament  for 
dividing  and  inclosing  common  fields,  the  party  inclosing  the  way  is  not  boond  to 
[  *574  ]  repair.  R.  v.  Flecknow,  1  Burr,  461.  And  *80  also  with  regard  to 
a  road  made  in  pursuance  of  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnvm.  Ex  parte  Yenner,  8 
Atk.  772;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  76,  s.  7. 

Proof  of  liahUity  to  repair — •particidar  districts  and  persons  hy  prescriptionJ] 
Although  primd  facie  the  parish  is  bound  to  repair  all  the  ways  within  the 
boundaries,  yet  other  bodies  or  individuals  may  be  liable  to  such  repairs,  to  the 
exoneration  of  the  parish.  Thus  a  township,  or  other  particular  district,  may,  by 
custom,  be  liable  to  repair ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state  in  the  indictment,  that  ihd 
township  has  been  used  and  accustomed  to  repair,  and  of  right  ought  to  repair. 
R.  V.  Ecclesfield,  1  B.  &  A.  848 ;  K  v.  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  B.  k  A. 
623.' 

But  where  an  indictment  charged  that  the  inhabitants  of  townships  of  Bondgate 
in  Auckland,  Newgate  in  Auckland,  and  the  borough  of  Auckland,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Auckland,  were  immemorially  liable  to  repair  a  highway  in  the 
town  of  Bishop  Auckland  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Auckland,  and  no  considera- 
tion was  laid  for  such  liability;  the  indictment  was  held  bad  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
as  not  showing  that  the  highway  was  within  the  defendant's  district.  But  it  was 
held  to  be  no  objection  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  townships  were  charged 
conjointly.     R.  v.  Inhab.  of  Auckland,  1  A.  &  E.  744.* 

Where  it  appears  that  a  township  has  been  used  immemorially  to  repair  all 
roads  within  it,  such  township  is  placed,  as  to  repairs,  in  the  same  situation  as  a 
parish,  and  cannot  discharge  itself  from  its  liability  without  showing  Uiat  some 
other  persons,  in  certainty,  are  liable  to  the  repairs.  R.  v.  Hatfield,  4  B.  &  A. 
75.^  Where  a  new  way  is  made  within  the  limits  of  the  township,  and  which, 
had  the  parish  been  bound  to  repair,  must  have  been  repaired  by  the  parish,  such 
way  must  be  repaired  by  the  township. '  R.  v.  Ecclesfield,  1  B.  &  A.  348;  R. 
▼.  Netherthong,  2  B.  &  A.  179.  It  appears  that  the  liability  of  a  township,  or 
other  district,  has  its  origin  in  custom  rather  than  in  prcsciptian;  a  prescription 
being  alleged  in  the  person,  a  custom  in  the  land  or  place;  and  the  obligation  to 
repair  is  of  a  local,  and  not  of  a  personal  nature.  R.  v.  Ecclesfield,  1  B.  and  A. 
848.  So  it  is  said  by  Bayley,  J.,  that  a  parish  cannot  bo  bound  by  prescription; 
for  individuals  in  a  parish  cannot  bind  their  successors.  R.  v.  St.  Giles,  Cam- 
bridge, 5  M.  &  S.  2G0.  The  inhabitants  of  a  township,  or  other  district,  cannot 
be  charged  to  repair  ratione  (enurae ;  for  unincorporated  inhabitants  cannot,  as 
inhabitants,  hold  lands.     R.  v.  Machynlleth,  2  B.  &  C.  166.« 

To  charge  a  township  with  liability  by  custom  to  repair  all  highways  within  it, 
which  would  otherwise  be  repairable  by  the  parish  comprising  such  township,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  there  are  or  have  been  ancient  highways  in  the 
township.  Without  such  proof,  a  jury  may  infer  the  custom  from  other  evidence. 
As  that  the  parish  consists  of  five  townships,  one  of  which  is  the  township  in 
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qaeBtioxi)  that  four  have  always  repaired  their  own  highways;  that  no  sunreyor 
has  ever  been  appointed  for  the  parish,  and  that  the  township  in  question  haa 
repaired  a  highway  lately  formed  within  it.  R.  v.  Bamoldswick,  4  Q.  B.  499.^ 
See  also  R.  v.  Midville,  Ibid.  240.'^ 

Upon  an  appeal  against  the  appointment  of  the  surveyor  of  the  highways  for  the 
tofmship  of  K.  N.,  the  sessions  found  that  the  parish  of  M.  consisted  of  two 
townships ;  that  surveyors  had  been  appointed  for  *each ;  but  latterly  [  *675  ] 
to  save  expense,  there  had  been  two  surveyors  appointed  for  the  parish  at  large. 
They  likewise  found  that  each  acted  as  a  surveyor  in  his  own  township;  that 
distinct  rates  had  been  made  for  each  township,  and  applied  distinctly  to  the  repairs 
of  the  highways  in  each ;  and  the  surveyors  kept  distinct  accounts,  (which  were 
examined  by  the  general  vestry,)  and  that  the  occupiers  of  lands  had  been  rated,  in 
respect  of  their  occupation,  to  the  repair  of  the  highways  of  that  township  in  which 
the  house  they  reside  in  were  situated.  Lord  Tenterden  said,  that  if  there  had 
been  an  indictment  against  either  township,  and  an  allegation  that  each  township 
bad  immemorially  repaired  the  roads  within  it,  these  fcicts  would  be  sufficient  evi* 
dence  to  support  the  averment     R.  v«  Bong's  Newton,  1  B.  &  Ad.  826.' 

On  an  issue,  whether  or  not  certain  land,  in  a  district  repairing  its  own  roads, 
waB  a  common  highway,  it  is  admissible  evidence  of  reputation,  (though  slight) , 
that  the  inhabitants  held  a  public  meeting  to  consider  of  repairing  of  such  way,  and 
that  several  of  them,  since  dead,  signed  a  paper  on  that  occasion,  stating  thiit  the 
land  was  not  a  public  highway ;  there  being  at  the  time  no  litigation  on  the  subject. 
Barraclough  v.  Johnson,  8  A.  &  E.  99 '/  ante,  p.  563. 

It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  not  included  within  any  parish,  cannot 
be  bound  to  repair  the  highways  within  such  district.  This  point  arose,  but  was  not 
decided  in  the  case  of  R.  v.  Kingsmoor,  2  B.  &  C.  190,*  which  was  an  indictment 
against  an  extra-parochial  hamlet.  The  court  held  that  it  should  have  been  showQ 
on  the  &oe  of  the  indictment  that  the  hamlet  neither  formed  part  of,  nor  was  con- 
nected with,  any  other  larger  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  liable  to  repair 
the  road  in  question.  Upon  this  point,  the  judgment  for  the  crown  was  reversed ; 
but  Best,  J.,  observed,  <<  I  can  fnd  no  authority  for  saying  that  any  thing  but  a 
parish  can  be  charged.  If  the  law  authorizes  no  charge  except  upon  parishesi 
places  that  are  extra-parochial  are  not,  by  the  general  rule  of  law,  liable.''  See  the 
observations  on  this  case,  in  Wellbeloved  on  Highways,  81. 

Proof  of  liahUtty  to  repair — corporations.']  A  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  may 
be  bound  by  prescription  or  usage  to  repair  a  highway,  without  showing  that  it  is  in 
respect  either  of  tenure  or  of  any  other  consideration.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  76,  s. 
8;  R.  V.  St.  Giles,  Cambridge,  5  M.  &  S.  260. 

A  corporation  may  be  indicted  in  its  corporate  name  for  non-repair  of  a  highway 
R.  Y.  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Liverpool,  3  East,  86.     R.  v.  Birmingham  &  Gloucester  Rail* 
way  Company,  3  Q.  B.  223.» 

Proof  of  liahUity  to  repair — privaie  individuals."]  A  private  individual  cannot 
be  bound  to  repair  a  highway,  except  in  respect  of  some  consideration,  and  not 
merely  by  a  g^ieral  prescription :  because  no  one,  it  is  said,  is  bound  to  do  what 
bis  ancestors  have  done,  except  for  some  special  reason,  as  the  having  land  descending 
from  such  ancestors,  which  are  held  by  such  service,  &c.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c. 
76,  8.  8 ;  Austin's  case,  1  Vent.  189 ;  13  Rep.  33 ;  R.  v.  St.  Giles,  Cambridge, 
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6  M.  &  S.  260.  Yet  an  indictment,  charging  a  tenant  in  fee  simple  with  being 
liable  to  repair,  by  recuon  of  the  tenure  of  his  land,  is  sufficiently  certain,  witbont 
[  ^576  ]  adding  that  his  ancestors,  whose  estate  he  *has,  have  always  so  done, 
which  is  implied  in  the  above  allegation.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  86,  s.  8.  In 
order  to  exempt  a  parish,  by  showing  that  a  private  person  is  bound  to  repair,  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  burthen  is  cast  upon  such  other  person,  under  an  obligation 
equally  durable  with  that  which  would  have  bound^the  parish,  and  which  obligation 
must  arise  in  respect  of  some  consideration  of  a  nature  as  durable  as  the  burthen. 
Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  R.  v.  St.  Giles,  Cambridge,  5  M.  &  S.  260.  Where 
lands,  chargeable  with  the  repairs  of  a  bridge  or  highway,  are  conveyed  to  different 
persons,  each  of  such  persons  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  all  the  repairs,  and  may 
have  contribution  from  the  others ;  for  the  law  will  not  suffer  the  owner  to  appor- 
tion the  charge,  and  thus  to  render  the  remedy  for  the  public  more  difficult. 
Therefore,  where  a  manor,  thus  charged,  was  conveyed  to  several  persons,  it  was 
held  that  a  tenant  of  any  parcel,  either  of  the  demesnes,  or  of  the  services,  was 
liable  to  the  whole  repairs.  And  the  grantees  are  chargeable  with  the  repairs, 
though  the  grantor  should  convey  the  lands.discharged  from  the  burthen,  in  which 
ca3e,  the  grantee  has  his  remedy  over  against  the  grantor.  Reg.  v.  Dnchess  of 
Buccleugh,  1  Salk.  358;  R.  v.  Buckeridge,  4  Mod.  48;  2  Saund.  159,  (n.);  1  Russ. 
by  Grea.  358. 

Repairing  a  highway  for  a  length  of  time  will  be  evidence  of  a  liability  to  repair 
rcUione  tenurm.  Thus,  if  a  pereon  charged  as  being  bound  to  repair  nUitme 
tenurae,  pleads  that  the  liability  to  repair  arose  from  an  encroachment  which  baa 
been  removed,  and  it  appears  that  the  road  has  been  repaired  by  the  defendant 
twenty-five  years  since  the  removal  of  the  alleged  encroachment,  that  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  defendant  repaired  ratione  tenurm  generaUy,  and 
renders  it  necessary  for  him  to  show  the  time  when  the  encroachment  was  made.  Skin- 
ner's case,  5  Esp.  219;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  359.  In  determining  whether  the 
act  of  repairing  a  way  is  evidence  to  prove  a  liability  to  repair  ratione  tenurx^ 
the  nature  of  the  repairs  must  be  regarded.  Thus,  it  is  said  by  HuUock,  B.,  that 
an  adjoining  occupier  occasionally  doing  repairs  for  his  own  convenience  to  go 
and  come,  is  no  more  like  that  sort  of  repair  which  makes  a  man  liable  ratione 
tenurm,  than  the  repair  by  an  individual  of  a  read  close  to  his  door,  is  to  the 
repair  of  the  road  outside  his  gate.  Allanson's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  158.  An 
indictment  for  the  non-repair  of  a  highway  in  the  parish  of  A.,  alleging  the  liability 
by  reason  of  the  tenure  of  certain  lands  in  the  said  parish,  is  not  supported  by 
proof  of  a  liability  to  repair  a  road  extending  through  A.  and  other  parishes  by 
reason  of  the  tenure  of  a  fEu-m  made  up  of  land  in  A.  and  the  other  parishes.  R. 
V.  Mizen,  2  Moo.  &  R.  382. 

By  the  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50,  s.  62,  highways  repaired  by  parties  ratione  tenurm j 
may  be  made  parish  highways  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
justices. 

Proof  of  the  defence — -parish.']  Upon  an  indictment  against  a  parish  for  not 
repairing,  the  defendants  may  show  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  either  that  the 
way  in  question  is  not  a  highway,  or  that  it  does  not  lie  within  the  parish,  or  that 
it  is  not  out  of  repair,  for  all  these  are  facts  which  the  prosecutor  must  allege  in 
the  indictment,  and  prove  imder  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  2  Saund.  158,  (n.)  3;  1 
Russ.  by  Grea.  366.  But  where  a  parish  seeks  to  discharge  itself  from  its 
[  *577  1  liability,  by  imposing  the  burthen  of  repair  upon  others,  this  defence  *must 
be  specially  pleaded^  and  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue.    In 
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BQch  special  plea,  the  parish  most  show  with  certainty  who  is  liable  to  the  re- 
pairs. R.  V.  St.  Andrews,  1  Mod.  112;  3  Salk.  183;  1  Ventr.  256;  K  v. 
Homsey,  Garth.  212;  Fort  254;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  76,  s.  9.  See  also  R.  v. 
Bastington,  5  A.  &  E.  765,^  where  a  plea  alleging  that  a  particular  township  had 
been  accustomed  to  repair  all  roads  within  it,  which  otherwise  would  be  repairable 
by  the  parish  at  large,''  was  held  bad,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  because  it  did  not 
aver  that  the  highway  was  one  which  but  for  the  custom  would  be  repairable  by  the 
parish  at  large,  and  did  not  show  what  party  other  than  the  defendants  was  liable 
to  repair. 

But  where  the  burthen  of  repairs  was  transferred  from  the  parish  by  act  of  par- 
liament. Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  this  might  be  shown  under  a  plea  of  not 
guilty.  R.  v.  St.  George,  3  Camp.  222.  Where  the  parish  pleads  specially  that 
others  are  bound  to  repair,  the  plea  admits  the  way  to  be  a  highway,  and  the 
defendants  cannot  under  such  plea  give  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  highway.  R.  y. 
Brown,  11  Mod.  273. 

In  order  to  prove  the  liability  of  a  parish  to  repair  when  denied  under  a  special 
plea,  the  prosecutor  may  give  in  evidence  a  conviction  obtained  against  the  same 
parish,  upon  another  indictment  for  not  repairing,  and  whether  such  judgment  was 
after  verdict  or  by  default,  it  will  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  liability  of  the 
whole  parish  to  repair.  R.  v.  St.  Pancras,  Peake,  219 ;  Whitney's  case,  7  C.  & 
P.  208.^    But/rat^  will  be  an  answer  to  such  evidence.     Peake,  219. 

A  record  of  acquittal  is  not  admissible  as  evidence  of  the  non-liability  of  the 
parish  acquitted,  for  it  might  have  proceeded  upon  other  grounds  than  the  non- 
liability of  the  parish  to  repair.     Ibid. 

But  where  an  indictment  has  been  preferred  against  a  parish  consisting  of  several 
townships,  and  a  conviction  has  been  obtained,  but  it  appears  that  the  defence  was 
made  and  conducted  entirely  by  the  district  in  which  the  way  lay,  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  the  other  districts,  the  indictment  will  be  considered  as  in 
substance  an  indictment  against  that  district  only,  and  the  others  will  be  permitted 
to  plead  the  prescription  to  a  subsequent  indictment  for  not  repairing  the  high- 
ways in  that  parish.  2  Saund.  158,  c.  (n.) ;  R.  v.  Townsend,  Doug.  421.  On 
an  indictment  for  not  repairing,  against  the  parish  of  Eardisland,  consisting  of 
three  townships,  Eardisland,  Burton  and  Hardwicke,  where  there  was  a  plea  on 
the  part  of  the  township  of  Burton,  that  each  of  the  three  townships  had  immemo- 
lially  repaired  its  own  highways  separately,  it  was  held  that  the  records  of  indict- 
ments against  the  parish  generally,  for  not  repairing  highways  situate  in  the 
township  of  Eardisland,  and  the  township  of  Hardwicke,  with  general  pleas  of  not 
guilty,  and  convictions  thereupon  were  primd  facte  evidence  to  disprove  the 
custom  for  each  township  to  repair  separately,  but  that  evidence  was  admissible  to 
show  that  these  pleas  of  not  guilty  were  pleaded  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
townships  of  Eardisland  and  Hardwicke,  without  the  privity  of  Burton.  R.  v. 
Eardisland,  2  Campb.  494. 

Proof  for  the  defence — district  or  private  individual.']  Where  a  particular 
district,  not  being  a  parish,  or  where  a  private  individual  by  reason  of  tenure,  is 
indicted  for  not  repairing  a  highway,  as  the  '''prosecutor  is  bound  to  prove  [  '''578  ] 
the  special  ground  of  their  liability,  viz.  custom  or  tenure,  under  the  plea  of  not 
goilty,  so  the  defendants  are  at  liberty  under  that  plea  to  show  that  no  such  special 
grounds  exist.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  defendants  after  dis- 
proving their  own  liability  to  go  further,  and  prove  the  libility  of  others.     But  if, 
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as  in  the  case  of  a  pariah,  they  ohooee,  though  mmeoeBaarily,  to  plead  the  qwsiai 
matter,  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  traverse  their  own  liahilitj,  hut 
that  they  must  show  in  particular  who  is  boimd  to  repair.  K  v.  Yamton,  1  Sid. 
140 ;  R.  V.  Homsey,  Carth.  213  -,  2  Saund.  159,  a  (n.)  1 ;  1  Ruas.  by  Grea.  367. 
Where  charged  ratione  tenurse,  the  defendant  may  show  that  the  tenure  originated 
within  the  time  of  memory.  Hayman's  case,  M.  &  M.  401.^  It  has  been  held  by 
Maule,  J.,  that  evidence  of  reputation  is  not  admissible  to  show  a  liability  in  the 
occupiers  of  land  to  repair  a  road  ratione  tenuree,  R.  y.  Wavertree,  2  Moo.  &  R. 
853.  Where  the  land  over  which  the  road  passed  was  washed  away  by  the  sea, 
the  liability  of  the  defendant,  charged  ratione  tenurse,  was  held  to  have  ceased.  R 
v.  Bamber,  5  Q.  B.  279. 

Competency  of  witnesses.'^  Notwithstanding  the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  85,  ante,  p.  134, 
removing  objections  to  the  competency  of  witnesses,  it  has  been  deemed  right  to 
retain  the  following  summary  of  the  previous  law  on  the  subject  in  cases  of  high- 
way indictments. 

The  prosecutor  of  an  indictment  against  a  parish,  for  not  repairing,  is  a  compe- 
tent  witness  to  support  the  indictment.  R.  v.  Hammersmith,  1  Stark.  357  ;*  1 
Russ.  by  Grea.  870. 

But  upon  indictments  charging  individuals  with  the  repairs,  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  lands  lie,  are  not  competent  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
Thus,  upon  an  information  against  the  defendant  for  not  repairing  the  highway 
between  Stratford  and  Bow,  none  of  the  persons  who  lived  in  either  of  these 
parishes  were  allowed  to  give  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  R.  v.  Buokeridge,  4 
Mod.  48. 

By  the  general  rule  of  law,  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  are  not  ocanpeteat 
witnesses  for  the  defendants,  for  they  are  themselves  in  effect  defendants  in  tke 
proceeding.  R.  v.  Wandsworth,  1  B.  &  A.  66 ;  and  see  R.  v.  Wheaton  Aahton, 
ante,  p.  144.  Upon  an  indictment  against  a  parish  for  not  repairing,  Bayley,  J., 
held  that  a  rated  inhabitant  of  another  parish,  in  which  it  was  contended  by  the 
defendant,  that  the  highway  in  question  lay,  was  an  incompetent  witness  to  dis- 
prove that  fact.  Anon,  cited  15  East,  474.  But  upon  an  indictment  charging  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  of  P.  with  a  liability  to  repair  all  roads  within  their 
township,  it  was  held  that  an  inhabitant  of  an  adjoining  township,  within  the 
same  parish,  was  a  competent  witness  to  prove  that  the  place  in  qnestion  was  a 
common  highway,  because  though  a  conviction  would  discharge  the  partsk^  yet 
there  would  be  this  evidence  to  show  that  the  road  was  public,  whereby  the  latter 
township,  from  whence  the  witness  came,  would  be  charged.  B.  y.  Pellingi 
Appz.  Stark.  Ev.  885,  2d  ed. 

By  the  54  Qeo,  8,  c.  107,  s.  9,  rated  inhabitants  are  rendered  competent  wit- 
nesses <<  in  any  matter  relating  to  such  rates  or  cases."  It  has  been  held  by  Tin* 
dal,  C.  J.,  that  rated  inhabitants  of  a  parish  are  rendered  competent  witneaaes  by 
the  above  statute,  on  an  indictment  against  an  individual  for  the  non-repair  of  a 
bridge,  ratione  tenures,  Hayman's  case,  M.  &  M.  401.'  See  also  Doe  ▼.  Adderlyi 
ante,  p.  145. 

[  *579  ]     '''For  the  clause  in  the  recent  highway  act,  rendering  inhabitants,  &o« 
competent  witnesses  in  any  proceedings  under  it,  see  ante  p.  144. 

By  the  8  and  4  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  1,  <<  no  person  called  as  a  witness  on  any  trial  ia 
any  court  whatever,  may  and  shall  be  disabled  or  prevented  from  giving  evidence 

'  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xzti.  841.  •  Id.  U.  425.  '  Id.  zxIL  841. 
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by  reason  only  of  such  person  being,  as  tbe  inhabitant  of  any  parish  or  township, 
rated  or  assessed,  or  liable  to  be  rated  or  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  for 
and  towards  the  maintainance  of  church,  chapel,  or  highways,  or  for  any  other 
porpose  whatever."  By  sec.  2,  <<  no  chnrchwarden,  overseer,  or  other  officer  in 
and  for  any  parish,  township,  or  union,  or  any  person  rated  or  assessed,  or  liable  to 
be  rated  or  assessed  as  aifbresaid,  shall  be  disabled  or  prevented  from  giving 
evidence  on  any  trial,  appeal,  or  other  proceeding,  by  reason  only  of  his  being  a 
party  to  such  trial,  appeal,  or  other  proceeding,  or  of  his  being  liable  to  costs  in 
respect  thereof,  when  he  shall  be  only  a  nominal  party  to  such  trial,  appeal,  or 
other  proceeding,  or  of  his  being  liable  to  costs  in  respect  thereof,  when  he  shall 
be  only  a  nominal  party  to  such  trial,  appeal,  or  other  proceeding,  and  shall  be 
only  Imble  to  contribute  to  such  costs  in  common  with  other  the  rate  payers  of 
snch  parish,  township,  or  union.''  See  R.  v.  East  Adderbury,  13  Law  J.  B. 
M.  C.  9. 

The  inhabitant  of  a  hundred  also  cannot  be  called  to  prove  any  fiEust  in  favour 
of  the  hundred,  though  so  poor,  as  upon  that  account  to  be  excused  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  «for  though,"  says  Chief  Justice  Parker,  '<poor  at  present,  he  may 
become  rich."  B.  v.  Homsey,  10  Mod.  150 ;  Woolrych  on  Ways,  265.  By  the 
7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  5,  inhabitants  are  made  competent  witnesses  in  any 
action  brought  by  them  imder  that  act  against  any  hundred  or  other  like  district. 

Particulart  of  the  highway*  ohstruct^j  dxJ]  On  an  indictment  for  obstructing 
divers  horse  and  carriage  ways,  and  footpaths,  Parke,  B.,  upon  the  production 
of  an  affidavit  from  the  attorney  for  the  defendant,  that  he  was  unable  to  under- 
stand all  the  precise  tracks  indicted,  made  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  particulars 
of  the  ways  in  question,  which  were  nine  in  number,  seven  described,  generally^ 
as  highways,  and  two  described  as  footways.  B.  v.  Marquis  of  Downshire,  4  A. 
k  £.  699.S 

Costs,  dfc.]  By  the  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  50,  s.  98,  the  court  before  whom  any 
indictment  for  not  repairing  highways  is  preferred,  may  award  costs  to  the  prose- 
eator,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  so  indicted,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  court  that 
the  defence  made  to  such  indictment  was  frivolous  and  vexatious.  By  sec.  99| 
presentments  on  account  of  highways  or  turnpike  roads,  being  out  of  repair,  are 
abolished.  See  as  to  costs.  Beg.  v.  Inhab.  of  Hickling,  1  Oox,  C.  0.  248 ;  B.  y. 
Clarke,  5  Q.  B.  887, 1  New  Sess.  Cases,  143.  See  Beg.  v.  Inhab.  of  Yarkhill, 
e  G.  &  P.  218  ',^  Beg.  V.  Inhab.  of  Chedworth,  9  C.  &  P.  285 ;»  and  1  Buss,  by 
Grea.  374(«.);  Beg.  v.  Inhab.  of  Preston,  1  C.  &  K.  137  ;i  Beg.  v.  Merioneth- 
shire,  6  Q.  B.  343, 1  New  Sess.  Cases,  316 ;  Beg.  v.  Inhab.  of  Heanor,  1  New 
Sess.  Cases,  466 ;  Beg.  v.  Inhab.  of  Pembridge,  8  Q.  B.  901  ^^  8  O.  &  D.  5 ; 
B^.  V.  Inhab.  of  Paul,  2  Moo.  &  B.  307,  and  Beg.  v.  Inhab.  of  Ghilioombe^ 
therein  cited,  p.  311 ;  Beg.  v.  Inhab.  of  Great  Broughton,  2  Moo.  &  B.  444.  See 
farther,  title  Bridges. 

*In  Ireland,  the  8  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  4,  made  perpetual  by  4  Qeo.  8,  c.  9,  [  *580  ] 
provides  that  if  any  indictment  or  presentment  be  against  any  person  or  persons 
for  not  repairing  any  highways,  causeways,  pavements  or  bridges,  and  the  right 
and  title  to  repair  the  same,  sludl  come  in  question ;  upon  a  suggestion  to  that 
efect  and  an  affidavit  made  of  the  truth  thereof,  a  certiorari  may  be  granted  to 
remove  the  same  into  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  provided  that  the  p^rty  or 

sEng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xzxi.  169.  ^  Id.  xxxriii.  88.  ^Id.  128. 
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parties  prosecuting  such  certiorari  shall  find  two  manucaptors  to  be  bound  in  a 
recognisance  with  condition  as  aforesaid. 

The  statutes  in  Ireland  which  authorize  the  malung  and  repairing  of  roads  and 
bridges  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  counties  are  the  19  and  20  Greo.  3,  c.  41 ; 
86  Geo.  3,  cc.  36  and  55;  37  Geo.  3,  c.  85;  45  Geo.  8,  c.  48 ;  46  G«o.  3,  c.  96; 
49  Geo.  8,  c.  84;  50  Geo.  8,  c.  29;  53  Geo.  3,cc.  77  and  146;  59  Geo.  3,c.  84; 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  101 ;  1  and  2  Wm.  4,  c.  83 ;  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  78.  Sec  also,  on 
the  subject  of  highways  in  Ireland,  Gabbett's  Crim.  Law  of  I.  Book  1^  c.  39. 


HOMICIDE. 


Those  homicides  which  are  felonies,  viz.  murder  and  manslaughter,  will,  for  the 
convenience  of  reference,  be  treated  of  under  separate  heads ;  but  as  the  shades 
between  the  various  kinds  of  homicide,  are  in  many  cases  very  faint,  and  require 
the  circumstances  to  be  stated  at  large,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  collect  all  the 
decisions  under  one  head,  viz.  that  of  murder,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to 
this  part  of  the  work,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred  on  the  subject  of  homicide 
in  general.  It  will  be  useful,  however,  in  this  place,  to  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  different  kinds  of  homicide,  not  amounting  to  felony. 

Homicides  not  felonious,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  justifiable  homidde, 
excusable  homicide,  and  homicide  by  misadventure. 

JuUifiahU  homicide  is  where  the  killing  is  in  consequence  of  an  imperious  duty 
prescribed  by  law,  or  is  owing  to  some  unavoidable  necessity  induced  by  the  act  of 
the  party  killed,  without  any  manner  of  fault  in  the  party  killing.  1  East,  P.  C. 
219 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  28,  s.  1,  22. 

Excuiohle  homicide  is  where  the  party  killing  is  not  altogether  free  from  blame, 
but  the  necessity  which  renders  it  excusable,  may  be  said  to  be  partly  induced  by 
his  own  act.  Formerly  in  this  case  it  was  the  practice  for  the  jury  to  find  the  fiict 
specially,  and  upon  certifying  the  record  into  Chancery,  a  pardon  issued  of  course, 
under  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  c.  9,  and  the  forfeiture  was  thereby  saved.  But 
latterly,  it  was  usual  for  the  jury  to  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  1  East,  P.  C. 
220.  And  now  by  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  10,  (the  10  Geo,  4,  s.  13, 1.),  no  punish- 
ment or  forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  by  any  person  who  shall  kill  another  by  mis- 
fortune or  in  self-defence,  or  in  any  other  manner  without  felony. 
[  *581  ^Homicide  6y  mtiodventure,  is  where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act,  without 
any  intention  of  bodily  harm,  and  after  using  proper  precaution  to  prevent  danger, 
unfortunately  kilb  another  person.  The  act  upon  which  the  death  ensues,  must  be 
lawful  in  itself,  for  if  it  be  malum  in  se,  the  case  will  amount  to  felony,  either 
murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circumstances.  If  it  be  merely  maltim 
prohibitum,  as  (formerly)  the  shooting  at  game  by  an  unqualified  person,  that  will 
not  vary  the  degree  of  the  offence.  The  usual  examples  under  this  head,  are — ^1, 
where  death  ensues  from  innocent  recreations ;  2,  from  moderate  and  lawful  eor« 
xeotion  in/oro  domeUico ;  and  8,  from  acts  lawful  or  indifferent  in  themselves, 
done  with  proper  and  ordinary  caution.  Homicide  by  chance-^nedley  is,  strictly, 
where  death  ensues  from  a  combat  between  the  parties  upon  a  sudden  quarrel ;  but 
it  is  frequently  confounded  with  misadventure  or  accident.     1  East,  P.  C.  221. 
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By  87  Geo.  8,  c.  70,  b.  1,  (E.),  and  the  87  Geo.  8,  o.  40,  s.  1,  (I.),  which  acts 
•were  revised  and  made  perpetual  by  the  57  Geo.  8,  c.  7,  (U.  K.),  after  reciting 
that  divers  wicked  and  evil  disposed  persons,  by  the  publication  of  written  or 
printed  papers,  and  by  malicious  and  advised  speaking,  had  of  late  industriously 
endeavoured  to  seduce  persons  serving  in  his  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
from  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  incite  them  to  mutiny  and 
disobedience ;  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  any  person  who  shall  maliciously  and  advisedly 
endeavour  to  seduce  any  person  or  persons  serving  in  his  Majesty's  forces,  by 
sea  or  land,  from  his  or  their  duty  and  alle^ance  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  incite  or 
stir  up  any  such  person  or  persons  to  commit  any  act  of  mutiny,  or  to  make,  or 
endeavour  to  make,  any  mutinous  assembly,  or  to  commit  any  traitorous  or  muti- 
nous practice  whatsoever,  shall,  on  being  legally  convicted  of  such  offence,  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  [and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy."] 

S.  2,  provides  and  enacts,  '<  that  any  offence  committed  against  this  act,  whether 
committed  on  the  high  seas  or  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England^ 
shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  and  tried  before  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or 
gaol  delivery  for  any  county  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  if  the  said  offence  had  been  therein  committed." 

By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  91,  (U  K.)  s.  1,  afler  reciting  (inter  alia)  the 
above  statutes,  it  is  enacted,  '^  that  if  any  person  shall,  after  the  commencement  of 
this  act,  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  person 
shall  not  suffer  death,  or  have  sentence  of  death  awarded  against  him  or  her  for 
the  same,  but  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  person,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
years." 

*By  s.  2,  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  may  be  awarded  in  cases  [  *582  ] 
of  imprisonment ;  see  a  similar  provision,  ante,  p.  872. 

The  annual  mutiny  acts  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  every  person  who  shall,  in 
any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions^  directly  or  indirectly  persuade  any  soldier  to 
desert. 
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Kidnapping,  which  is  an  aggravated  species  of  false  imprisonment,  is  the  stealing 
and  carrying  away  or  secreting  of  any  person,  and  is  an  offence  at  common  law, 
pianishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  1  East,  P.  C.  429.  By  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  81  Car.  2,  c.  2,  s.  12,  the  sending  prisoners  out  of  England  is  made  punish- 
able as  a  prsemunire,  and  by  the  11  and  12  Wm.  8,  c.  7,  masters  of  vessels,  forcing 
their  men  on  shore  or  leaving  them  behind,  were  subjected  to  three  months  impri- 
sonment. 
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This  statute  is  repealed  by  the  9  G«o.  4,  c.  31,  which  enacts,  s.  30,  ''  that  if 
any  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  shall,  during  his  being  abroad,  force  any  man  on 
shore,  or  wilfully  have  him  behind  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  or  elsewhere, 
or  shall  refuse  to  bring  home  with  him  again  all  such  of  ^e  men  whom  he  carried 
out  with  him,  as  are  in  a  condition  to  return  when  he  shall  be  ready  to  proceed 
on  his  homeward-bound  voyage,  every  such  master  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  being  lawfully  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  such  a  term 
as  the  court  shall  award ;  and  all  such  offences  may  be  prosecuted  by  indietnient  or 
by  information,  at  the  suit  of  his  Majesty's  attorney-general,  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  may  be  alleged  in  the  indictment  or  information  to  have  been  com- 
mitted at  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  the  said  court  is  hereby 
authorized  to  issue  one  or  more  commissions,  if  necessary,  for  the  examination  of 
witnesses  abroad ;  and  the  depositions  taken  under  the  same  shall  be  received  in 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  every  such  information.'' 

By  the  7  and  8  Yict.  c.  112,  (U.  K.)  s.  47,  <<  if  the  master  of  any  ship  bdcngiog 
to  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  or  the  mate  or  other  officer  of  such  ship,  shall 
wrongfully  force  on  shore,  and  leave  behind,  or  shall  otherwise  wilfully  and  wrong- 
fully l^ve  behind  on  shore  or  at  sea,  in  <nr  out  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  any 
person  belonging  to  his  ship  or  crew,  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  for  which 
such  person  was  engaged,  or  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  United  Kingdom,  such 
master,  mate,  or  other  officer,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  every  misde- 
meanor mentioned  or  created  by  this  act  shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  by  information 
at  the  suit  of  his  Majesty's  attorney-general,  or  by  indictment  or  other  legal  pro- 
ceeding in  any  court  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in  her  Majesty's  domini<»is  at 
home  or  abr(Mul,  and  the  offence  may  be  laid  and  charged  in  the  said  information, 
indictment,  or  other  legal  proceeding,  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county  or 
place  where  the  offender  shall  happen  to  be,  who,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
[  *583  ]  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  *both,  as  to  the  court  before  whom  he 
is  tried  shall  seem  meet;  and  every  court  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  a  oommis- 
sion  or  commissions  for  the  examination  of  any  witness  or  witnesses  who  may  be 
absent  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  at  the  trial  and  the  depositioiis 
taken  under  such  commission  or  commissions,  if  such  witness  or  witnesses  shall  be 
then  absent,  shall  be  received  in  evidence." 

By  s.  48,  «if  any  master  shall,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  discharge^ 
abandon  or  leave  behind  any  seaman  or  odier  person  belonging  to  the  ship  or  crew, 
with  or  without  his  consent,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  such  master  on  any  informa- 
tion, indictment,  or  other  proceeding  against  him,  to  produce  or  prove  such  sanction 
or  respective  certificate  as  aforesaid,  (see  s.  46,)  or  prove  the  impracticability  of 
obtaining  such  certificate." 

As  to  abducting  females  and  children,  see  ante.  Abduction  and  ChUdsiedliMg. 
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[*684] 


cases  of  larceny 


of  fUse 


nition  and  punishment  of  larceny    . 
of  of  the  lucri  oausH 
Proof  of  the  taking 
Proof  of  the  manual  taking 
Proof  of  the  felonious  intent  in  the  taking 

Goods  obtained  by  false  process  of  law 

€h)ods  taken  by  mistake  .^  • 

Goods  taken  by  trespass 

Goods  taken  under  a  fair  cliom  of  right 

Goods  procured  by  finding 

Goods  taken  by  wife — or  by  wife  and  a  stranger 
of  of  the  taking  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  goods 
Original  taking  not  felonious 
Cases  of  bailees  . 

Determination  of  the  bailment 
Cases  of  clerks  and  servants 
Cases  of  lodgers 
aling  from  the  person 
*of  of  the  taking ;  distinction  between  larceny  and  fiilse  pretences — 

No  intent  to  part  with  the  property  by  the  prosecutor— original  felonious 

inteut  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner-— cases  of  hiring  horses,  &o.,  larceny 
Various  cases  amounting  to  larceny,  where  goods  have  been  obtained  by  false 

pretences — ring-dropping,  &c. 
Cases  of  pretended  purchases — ^larceny 
lof  of  the  taking ;  distinction  between  larceny  and  false  pretences — oases 

pretences 
Intent  to  part  with  the  property  by  the  prosecutor — original  felonious  intent  on 

the  part  of  the  prisoner    ...  * 

Pretended  purchases       .  .  .  •  • 

es  of  obtaining  goods,  &c.,  by  false  pretences 
•of  of  the  things  stolen — things  savouring  of  realty  at  common  law 
Things  annexed  to  buildings,  &c. 
Mines      ....... 

xrees,  obC.  ..*••• 

"Written  instruments        ..... 

Securities  for  money,  &c. 

Promissory  notes  .... 

Bankers'  cheques  .... 

Exchequer  bills    ..... 
Goods  from  vessels  ..... 

Goods  in  process  of  manufacture 
lof  of  the  thing  taken — animals — domestic  animals 
Animals  fens  naturse 

Dead  or  reclaimed 
Animals  kept  for  pleasure  only,  and  not  fit  for  food 
Dogs,  pigeons,  &c. 
»of  of  the  thing  taken 
Identity  . 
Value 
)of  of  the  ownership— cases  where 
Intermediate  tortious  taking 
Goods  in  custodia  legis 
Goods  of  an  adjudged  felon 
Goods  of  the  offender  himself 
Goods  of  joint- tenants  and  tenants  in  common,  &o. 
Goods  in  possession  of  children  .  .  • 

Goods  in  possession  of  bailees    .... 

In  possession  of  cariers,  drivers  of  stage-coaches,  fte. 
Goods  of  deceased  persons,  executors,  &c. 
Goods  of  lodgers  .  .  .  •  • 

G  jods  of  married  women  .  .  •  • 


it  is  unnecessary  to  all^^  or  prove  ownership 
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618 
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Goods  of  penoiiB  Qnknown 


Goods  of  seirants 

Goods  of  corporations     ..... 

Goods  belonging  to  counties,  &c. 

Goods  for  the  use  of  poor  of  parishes 

Goods  of  trustees  of  turnpikes 

Goods  of  commissioners  of  sewers,  &c. 

Goods  belonging  to  friendly  societies,  &c. 
Presumption  of  guilt  arising  from  the  possession  of  stolen  property 
Bestitution  of  stolen  property    .  •  .  .  . 

Venue     ........ 


640 
640 
641 
641 
642 
642 
642 
643 
643 
644 
644 


[  *585  ]  ^Definttiarif  dr.]  Larceny  has  been  defined  to  be  "  the  wrongfiil  or 
foiudulent  taking  and  carrying  away,  by  one  person  of  the  mere  personal  goods  of 
another  from  any  place,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convey  them  to  his  (the  taker'b) 
own  use,  and  make  them  his  own  property,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.''  2 
East,  P.  C.  553 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  2.  See  the  definitions  collected,  1st  Bep.  on 
Grim.  Law,  p.  9.(1) 

Larceny  was  formerly  divided  into  grand  larceny,  where  the  value  of  the 
property  was  above  twelve  pence,  and  petty  larceny  where  the  value  was  twelve 
pence  or  under,  but  now  by  the  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  2,  (9  Greo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  2, 
I.,)  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  the  distinction  between  grand  larceny  and  petty  larcency 
shall  be  abolished,  and  every  larceny,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  property  stolen, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  inci- 
dents in  every  respect,  as  grand  larcency  was,  before  the  commencement  of  the  act, 
and  every  court  whose  power  as  to  the  trial  of  larceny  was,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  act,  limited  to  petty  larceny,  shall  have  power  to  try  every  case 
of  larceny,  the  punishment  of  which  cannot  exceed  the  punishment  in  the  act 
after  mentioned  for  simple  larceny;  and  also  to  try  aU  accessaries  ta  such 
larcency." 

[*586]  *By  8.  3,  of  the  foregoing  statutes,  "every  person  convicted  of  simple 
larceny,  or  of  any  felony  made  punishable  like  simple  larceny,  shall  (except  in  the 
cases  hereinafter  otherwise  provided  for)  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  in  addition  to  such 
imprisonment." 

By  s.  4,  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  may  be  awarded  in  cases  of  impri- 
sonment, but  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  (U.  E.)  s.  5,  no  offender  shall  be 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any  longer  period  than  one  month  at  a  time,  or 
than  three  months  in  the  space  of  one  year;  see  ante,  p.  389. 

Proof  of  the  lucrx  cau%GL.'\  Larceny  is  defined  by  Eyre,  B.,  to  be  "  the  wrongful 
taking  of  goods,  with  intent  to  spoil  the  owner  of  them,  l%icri  cautd/'  Pear's  ease, 
2  East,  P.  C.  G85.  And  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Justice  Bhickstone  says,  that 
<<the  taking  must  be  felonious,  that  is,  done  animo  furandi,  or  as  the  civil  law 
expresses  it,  lucri  cau$d,"  4  Com.  232.  The  expression  lucri  cauid,  must  not,  as 
it  seems,  be  understood  to  convey  any  further  meaning,  than  that  expressed  in  Mr. 
East's  definition,  '<  a  felonious  intent,  to  convert  the  goods  to  the  taker's  own  use, 
and  make  them  his  own  property,"  vide  supra.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the 

(1)  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  166.  686.    8  Id.  511. 
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oflfender  should  contemplate  any  tiling  in  the  nature  of  a  pecnniarj  advantage. 
Thus  in  the  following  cases,  where  the  object  was  to  destroy  the  property,  the 
offence  was  still  held  to  be  larceny.  The  prisoner  in  conjunction  with  the  wife  of 
a  man,  who  was  charged  with  stealing  a  horse,  went  to  the  stable  of  the  owner, 
took  the  horse  out,  and  backed  it  into  a  coal  pit.  It  was  objected  for  the  prisoner, 
on  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  horse,  that  it  was  not  taken  animo  furandi  and 
Inert  causd.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  taken^ 
who  thought  the  conviction  right.  Six  of  the  judges  held  it  not  to  be  essential  to 
constitute  the  offence  of  larceny,  that  the  taking  should  be  lucri  causd.  They 
thought  that  a  taking  fraudulently,  with  an  intent  wholly  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
the  property  was  sufficient ;  but  some  of  the  six  thought,  that  in  this  case  the 
object  of  protecting  the  party  charged  with  stealing  the  horse  might  be  deemed  a 
benefit,  or  lucri  causd.  Two  of  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong.  Cabbage's 
case,  Buss.  &,  By.  292.*  Upon  this  case  it  is  observed  in  the  report  of  the  criminal 
law  commissioners,  (p.  17,)  that  where  the  removal  is  merely  nominal,  and  the 
motive  is  that  of  injury  to  the  owner,  and  not  of  benefit  to  the  taker,  the  offence  is 
scarcely  distingmshable  from  that  of  malicious  mischief. 

A.  was  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  pig-iron  by  B.  &  Co.,  his  employers,  which 
he  was  to  put  into  a  furnace  to  be  melted,  and  he  was  paid  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  metal  which  ran  out  of  the  furnace  and  became  puddle  bars.  A. 
put  the  pig-iron  into  the  furnace,  and  also  put  in  with  it  an  iron  axle  of  B.  &  Co., 
which  was  not  pig-iron ;  the  value  of  the  axle  to  B.  &  Co.,  was  7s.,  but  the  gain 
to  the  prisoner  by  melting  it,  and  thus  increasing  the  quantity  of  metal  which  ran 
from  the  furnace  was  Id,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  held  that  if  the  prisoner  put  the  axle  into 
the  furnace  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  it  to  a  ^purpose  for  his  [  *587  ] 
own  profit,  it  was  a  larceny.     B.  v.  Bichards,  1  C.  &  K.  532.^ 

In  the  following  case,  the  Inert  catud  appears  not  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  larceny.  The  prisoners  were  charged  with  stealing  a 
quantity  of  beans.  They  were  servants  of  the  prosecutor,  and  took  care  of  his 
horses,  for  which  the  prosecutor  made  an  allowance  of  beans.  The  prisoners  had 
entered  the  granary  by  a  false  key,  and  carried  away  a  quantity  of  the  beans 
which  they  gave  to  the  prosecutor's  horses.  Bailey,  J.,  had  directed  an  acquittal 
in  a  similar  case ;  but  Abbott,  J.,  being  informed  that  several  judges  had,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  held  the  offence  to  be  larceny,  reserved  the  point.  Eleven 
of  the  judges  having  met,  eight  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  felony;  that  the  pur- 
poee  to  which  the  prisoners  intended  to  apply  the  beans  did  not  vary  the  case. 
It  was,  however,  alleged  by  some  of  the  judges,  that  the  additional  quantity  of 
beans  would  diminish  the  work  of  the  men  who  had  to  look  after  the  horses,  so 
that  the  master  not  only  lost  the  beans,  or  had  them  applied  to  the  injury  of  his 
horses,  but  the  men's  labour  was  lessened,  so  that  the  lucri  causdf  to  give  thenu 
selves  ease,  was  an  ingredient  in  the  case.  Three  of  the  judges  thought  it  no 
felony.     Morfit's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  307.^ 

This  decision  has  since  been  acted  upon  in  B.  y.  Handley,  Carr  &  M.  547, 
where  Patteson,  J.,  said,  <<  I  have  conferred  with  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  and  we 
both  think  that  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Morfit  is  too  recently  decided  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  judges  for  me  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges  again  upon  the 
point."  In  a  subsequent  case,  B.  v.  Smith,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  10,  Bolfe,  B.,  thought 
tlie  counsel  for  the  prosecution  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  abstaining  from 
offering  any  evidence. 

•  1  Eng.  C.  G.  202.  ^  £ng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xlviL  582.  « 1  Eng.  C.  C.  807. 
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'  An  unauthorued  gift  by  a  servaiit  of  his  master's  goods  is  as  nmeh  a  fekmj 
as  if  he  had  sold  or  pawned  them.  Per  Erskine^  J.  B.  y.  White,  9  C.  &  P. 
344.* 

It  has  been  held  bj  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  that  where  a  person  from  idle  cari- 
osity, either  personal  or  political,  opens  a  letter,  addressed  to  another  person,  and 
keeps  it,  this  is  no  larceny,  even  though  part  of  his  object  may  be  to  prevent  the 
letter  from  reaching  its  destination.  R.  v.  Godfrey,  8  C.  &  P.  363  ;*  but  see  title, 
Post- Office, 

The  rale  with  regard  to  the  lucri  cau$d  is  stated  by  the  criminal  law  commis- 
sioners in  the  following  terms :  <'  The  ulterior  motive  by  which  the  taker  is  inflow 
enced  in  depriving  the  owner  of  his  property  altogether,  whether  it  be  to  benefit 
himself  or  another,  or  to  injure  any  one  by  the  taking,  is  immateriaL  1st.  Bep. 
p.  17. 

Proof  of  the  taking.y  The  following  is  the  definition  of  a  felonious  taking 
given  by  th  ecriminal  law  commissioners.  <<  The  taking  and  carrying  away  are 
felonious,  where  the  goods  are  taken  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  either  in  his 
absence,  or  in  a  clandestine  manner,  or  where  possession  is  obtained  either  by  force 
or  surprise,  or  by  any  trick,  device,  or  fraudulent  expedient,  the  owner  not  volun- 
tarily parting  with  his  entire  interest  in  the  goods,  and  where  the  taker  intends  in 
any  such  case  fraudulently  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  entire  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty against  his  will."     1st  Rep.  p.  16. 

[  *588  ]  Where  goods  are  once  tsken  with  a  felonious  intent,  the  offence  ^cannot 
be  purged  by  a  restoration  of  them  to  the  owner.  Thus,  the  prisoner  having 
robbed  the  prosecutor  of  a  purse,  returned  it  to  him  again,  saying,  if  you  value 
the  purse  take  it,  and  give  me  the  contents,  but  before  the  prosecutor  could  do 
this,  the  prisoner  was  apprehended;  the  offence  was  held  to  be  complete  by  the 
first  taking.  Peat's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  557 ;  see  also  Wright's  case,  2  Buss,  by 
Grea.  7,  and.  9  C.  &  P.  554,  (n.)  /  and  B.  v.  Phetheon,  9  C.  &  P.  552.« 

Proof  of  the  taking — tcJiat  manual  taking  is  required.'^  In  order  to  consti- 
tute the  offence  of  larceny,  there  must  be  an  actual  taking,  or  severance  of  the 
thing  from  the  possession  of  the  owner,  for  as  every  larceny  includes  a  trespass, 
if  the  party  be  not  guilty  of  a  trespass  in  taking  the  goods,  he  cannot  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  in  carrying  them  away.  Still,  though  there  must  be  a  taking,  in  &ct, 
from  the  actual  or  constructive  possession  of  the  owner,  yet  it  need  not  be  by  the 
very  hand  of  the  party  accused.  For  if  he  fraudulently  procure  another,  who  is 
himself  innocent  of  any  felonious  intent,  to  take  the  goods  for  him,  it  will  be  the 
same  as  if  he  had  taken  them  himself;  as  if  one  procure  an  in&nt,  within  the 
age  of  discretion,  to  steal  the  goods  for  him,  or  if,  by  fraud  or  perjury,  he  get 
possession  of  the  goods  by  legal  process  without  title.  2  East,  P.  C.  555;  2 
Buss,  by  Grea.  5.     See^  also  B.  v.  J.  Williams,  1  C.  &  K.  195.** 

The  least  removing  of  the  thing  taken,  from  the  place  where  it  was  before, 
(hough  it  is  not  quite  carried  off,  is  a  sufficient  taking  and  carrying  away  to  con- 
stitute larceny  ;(1)  and  upon  this  ground  a  guest,  who  had  taken  the  sheets  from 
his  bed  with  an  intent  to  steal  them,  and  carried  them  into  the  hall,  where  he 
was  apprehended,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  larceny.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  35,  s.  25; 

(1)  Case  of  Scott  et  al,  5  Rogers's  Rec.  169. 

<£og.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxriii.  145.  •  Id.  xxxir.  525.  '  Id.  xxxriiL  224.  f  Id.  228. 

k  Id.  xlviL  195. 
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8  Inst.  108 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  555 ;  1  Leach,  323.  So  where  a  person  takes  a 
horse  in  a  close  with  intent  to  steal  him,  and  is  apprehended  hefore  he  can  get  him 
oat  of  the  close.  3  Inst.  109 ;  see  further  as  to  cattle,  Williams's  case,  1  Moody, 
G.  G.  107,'  ante,  p.  373.  The  prisoner  got  into  a  wagon,  and  taking  a  parcel  of 
goods  which  lay  in  the  forepart,  had  removed  it  to  near  the  tail  of  the  wagon, 
when  he  was  apprehended.  The  twelve  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that,  as  the  prisoner  had  removed  the  property  from  the  spot  where  it  was  origi- 
nally placed,  with  an  intent  to  steal,  it  was  a  sufficient  taking  and  carrying 
away  to  constitute  the  offence.  (2)  Coslet's  case,  1  Leach,  236;  2  East,  P.  C. 
556.  But  where  the  prisoner  had  set  up  a  parcel  containing  linen,  which  was 
lying  lengthways  in  a  wagon,  on  one  end,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  taking 
llie  linen  out,  and  cut  the  wrapper  all  the  way  down  for  that  purpose,  hut  was 
apprehended  before  he  had  taken  any  thing,  all  the  judges  agreed  that  this  was  no 
larceny,  although  the  intention  to  steal  was  manifest.  For  a  carrying  away,  in 
order  to  constitute  felony,  must  be  a  removal  of  the  goods  from  the  place  where 
they  were,  and  the  felon  must,  for  the  instant  at  least,  have  the  entire  and  abso- 
lute possession  of  them.  Cherry's  ease,  2  East,  P.  C.  556;  1  Leach,  236,(n.) 
The  following  case,  though  nearly  resembling  the  latter,  is  distinguished  by  the 
droumstance  that  every  part  of  tiie  property  was  removed.  The  prisoner  sitting 
on  a  coQch-box,  took  hold  of  the  upper  part  of  a  bag  which  was  in  the  front  boot, 
and  lifted  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  boot  on  which  it  rested.  He  handed 
*the  upper  part  of  the  bag  to  a  person  who  stood  beside  the  wheel,  and  [  *589  ] 
both  holding  it  endeavoured  to  pull  it  out,  but  were  prevented  by  the  guard.  The 
prisoner  being  found  guilty,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  conviction  was  right,  thinking  that  there  was  a  complete  arportavtt  of  the  bag. 
Walsh's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  14.J  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  robbing  the 
prosecutrix  of  a  diamond  ear-ring.  It  appeared  that  as  she  was  coming  out  of 
the  opera-house,  the  prisoner  snatched  at  her  ear-ring,  and  tore  it  from  her  ear, 
which  bled,  and  she  was  much  hurt.  The  ear-ring  fell  into  her  hair,  where  it  was 
found  on  her  return  home.  On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  a  sufficient  taking  to  constitute  robbery ;  it  being  in  possession  of  the 
prisoner  for  a  moment,  separated  from  the  owner's  person,  was  sufficient,  though  he 
could  not  retain  it,  but  probably  lost  it  again  the  same  instant  that  it  was  taken. 
Lapier's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  557;  1  Leach,  320. 

Where  a  servant  animo  furandi  took  his  master's  hay  from  his  stable  and  put 
it  into  his  master's  wagon,  it  was  held  to  be  larceny.  R.  v.  Grunoell,  9  C.  & 
P.  365.*^ 

There  must,  however,  be  a  possession  by  the  party  charged,  however  temporary. 
The  prisoner  stopped  the  prosecutor  as  he  was  carrying  a  feather  bed  on  his 
shoulders,  and  told  him  to  lay  it  down,  or  he  would  shoot  him.  The  prosecutor 
laid  the  bed  down,  but  before  the  prisoner  could  take  it  up  he  was  apprehended. 
The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  offence  was  not  completed.  Parrel's  case,  2 
East,  P.  C.  557. 

There  must  be  a  severance  of  the  goods  from  the  possession  of  the  owner.  The 
prisoner  took  a  purse  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  owner,  but  the  purse  being  tied  to  a 
bimch  of  keys,  and  the  keys  remaining  in  his  pocket,  and  the  party  being  appre- 
hended while  they  remained  in  his  pocket,  it  was  held  no  larceny,  on  the  ground 
that  the  owner  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  purse,  and  that  there  was  no 

m 

(2)  Sute  V.  Wilson,  1  Coxe,  441. 
i  2  Eng.  C.  C.  107.  i  Id.  14.  «  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxxriU.  157. 
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asportavit,  Wilkinson's  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  508.  So  where  goods  in  a  dop  were 
tied  to  a  string,  which  was  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  bottom  of  the  counter, 
and  the  prisoner  took  np  the  goods  and  carried  them  towards  the  door  as  fiff  as  the 
string  would  permit,  and  was  then  stopped,  Eyre,  B.,  ruled  that  there  was  no 
severance,  and  consequently  no  felony.  (1)  Anon,  cited  in  Cherry's  case^  2  Easti 
P.O.  556;  1  Leach,  321,(w.) 

Proof  of  the  fdcnious  intent  in  the  taking — -goods  obtained  hy  fcd&t  proce»  of 
law.']  Where  the  possession  of  goods  is  obtained  from  the  owner  by  means  of  the 
fraudulent  abuse  of  process,  the  offence  will  amount  to  larceny.  Thus  it  is  laid 
down  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  A.  has  a  design  to  steal  the  horse  of  B.  and  enters  a 
plaint  of  replevin  in  the  sheriff's  court  for  the  horse,  and  gets  him  delivered  to  him 
and  rides  him  away,  this  is  a  taking  and  stealing,  because  done  in  fravdem  legU. 
So  where  A.  having  a  mind  privately  to  get  the  goods  of  B.  into  his  possessioD, 
brings  an  ejectment  and  obtains  judgment  against  the  casual  ejector,  and  thereby 
gets  into  possession,  and  takes  the  goods,  if  it  be  done  animo  furandij  it  is  larceny. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  507 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  660 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  54. 

[  *590  ]  Proof  of  the  feloniou$  intent  in  the  taking — mistaJce.'^  The  proof  *that 
the  goods  were  taken  with  a  felonious  intent  may  be  rebutted,  by  showing  that  the 
party  charged  with  the  larceny  took  them  by  mistake.  Thus  if  the  sheep  of  A 
stray  from  his  flock  into  that  of  B.,  and  the  latter  by  mistake  drives  them  with 
his  own  flock,  or  sheers  them,  that  is  not  felony ;  but  if  he  knows  the  sheep  to  be 
another's,  and  marks  them  with  his  own  mark,  that  would  be  evidence  of  a  felony. 

1  Hale,  P.  C.  507.  So  if  he  appear  desirous  of  concealing  the  property,  or  of 
preventing  the  inspection  of  it  by  the  owner,  or  by  any  other  who  might  make  the 
discovery,  or  if,  being  asked,  he  deny  the  having  them,  although  the  knowledge  be 
proved;  these  likewise  are  circumstances  tending  to  show  the  felonious  intent 

2  East,  P.  C.  661. 

Proof  of  the  felonious  intent  in  the  taking — goods  taken  hy  tregpcusJ^     Althongh 
the  party  may  wrongfully  take  the  goods,  yet  unless  he  intended  to  assume  the 
property  in  them,  and  to  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  it  will  amount  to  a  trespass 
only,  and  not  to  a  felony.     Thus  if  A.  leaves  his  harrow  in  the  field,  and  B.  having 
land  in  the  same  field,  uses  the  harrow,  and  having  done  so  returns  it  to  its  place, 
or  informs  the  owner,  this  is  only  a  trespass.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  509.     In  the  same 
manner  if  A.  takes  away  the  goods  of  B.,  openly  before  him  or  other  persons,  this 
carries  with  it  evidence  only  of  a  trespass.     Ibid.     So  of  a  servant  riding  his 
master's  horse  upon  his  own  business.     Ibid.     The  two  prisoners  were  charged 
with  stealing  two  horses.     It  appeared  that  they  went  in  the  night  to  an  inn  kept 
by  the  prosecutor,  and  took  a  horse  and  mare  from  his  stable,  and  rode  about 
thirty-three  miles  to  a  place,  where  they  left  them  in  the  care  of  the  ostler,  stating 
that  they  should  return.     They  were  apprehended  the  same  day,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  place.     The  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty,  but  added  that  they 
were  of  opinion  they  merely  meant  to  ride  the  horses  to  this  place,  and  to  leave 
them  there ;  but  that  they  had  no  intention  either  of  returning  them,  or  mftlrrog 
any  further  use  of  them.     The  judges,  upon  this  finding,  (Grose,  J.,  dim.  and  Lord 
Alvanley  not  giving  any  express  opinion,)  held  it  to  be  a  trespass  only,  and  no 
larceny.  They  said  there  was  no  intent  in  the  prisoners  to  change  the  property,  or  to 


(1)  PhilUps's  case,  4  Rogers's  Rec.  117. 
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make  it  their  own,  but  only  to  use  it  for  a  special  purpose,  that  is,  to  save  their 
labour  in  travelling.  The  judges  agreed  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  that 
if  they  had  found  the  prisoners  guilty  generally  upon  this  evidence,  the  verdict  could 
not  have  been  questioned.  Phillips'  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  662.  So  where,  upon  an 
indictment  for  stealing  a  horse,  two  saddles,  &c.,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  got 
into  the  prosecutor's  stables,  and  took  away  the  horse  and  the  other  articles  alto- 
gether ;  but  that  when  he  had  got  to  some  distance  he  turned  the  horse  loose,  and 
proceeded  on  foot,  and  attempted  to  sell  the  saddles ;  Grarrow,  B.,  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  intention  of  stealing  the  horse ;  for  that 
if  he  intended  to  steal  the  other  articles,  and  only  used  the  horse  as  a  mode  of 
carrying  off  the  other  plunder  more  conveniently,  and,  as  it  were,  borrowed  the 
horse  for  the  purpose,  he  would  not  in  point  of  law  be  guilty  of  larceny.  Crump's 
case,  1  C.  &  P.  658.^  Upon  the  same  principle  the  following  case  was  decided. 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  straw  bonnet.  It  appeared  that  he  entered 
the  house  where  the  bonnet  was,  through  a  window  which  had  been  left  open,  and 
t-ook  the  bonnet,  which  belonged  to  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  seduced,  and 
^carried  it  to  a  hay-mow  of  his  own,  where  he  ^nd  the  girl  had  been  twice  [*591  ] 
before.  The  jury  thought  that  the  prisoner's  intent  was  to  induce  the  girl  to  go 
again  to  the  hay-mow,  but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  deprive  her  of  the  bonnet.  On 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  this  taking  was  not  felonious.  Dickinson's 
case,  Kuss.  &  Ry.  420."* 

The  prosecutor  met  the  prisoner,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  poacher,  and  seized 
bim.  The  prisoner  getting  free,  wrested  a  gun  from  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  ran  away  with  it.  It  was  proved  that  the  next  day  the  prisoner  said  he 
would  sell  the  gun,  and  it  was  never  found.  Vaughan,  B.,  told  the  jury,  upon 
the  trial  of  the  prisoner  for  stealing  the  gun,  that  he  might  imagine  that  the 
prosecutor  would  use  the  gun  so  as  to  endanger  his  life,  and  if  so,  his  taking  it 
under  that  impression  would  not  be  felony ;  but  if  he  took  it,  intending  at  the 
time  to  dispose  of  it,  it  would  be  felony.  Holloway's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  524.*  See 
Knight's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  510;  Anon.  Matth.  Dig.  C.  L.  48,  cited  post.  See 
Van  Muyen's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  118;"  and  the  observations  of  the  criminal  law 
commissioners,  1st  Rep.  17,  18. 

Proof  of  the  felonious  intent  in  talcing — goods  tak^n  under  a  fair  claim  ofrxght."^ 
If  there  be  any  fair  claim  of  property  or  right  in  the  prisoner,  or  if  it  be  brought 
into  doubt  at  all,  the  court  will  direct  an  acquittal.  2  East,  P.  C.  659.  Thus 
where  the  owner  of  land  takes  a  horse  damage  feasant,  or  a  lord  seizes  it  as  an 
estray,  though  perhaps  without  title,  yet  these  circumstances  explain  the  intent, 
and  show  that  it  was  not  felonious;  but  these  facts  may  be  rebutted,  as,  by  showing 
that  the  horse  was  marked,  in  order  to  disguise  him.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  506,  507; 
2  East,  P.  C.  659.  After  a  seizure  of  uncustomed  goods,  several  persons  broke, 
at  night,  into  the  house  where  they  were  deposited,  with  intent  to  retake  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  former  owner;  and  it  was  held  that  this  design  rebutted  the 
presumption  of  a  felonious  intent.  Knight's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  510,  659,  stated 
ante,  p.  365. 

Whether  the  taking  of  com  by  gleaners  is  to  be  considered  as  a  trespass  only,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  felony,  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case.  In  some  places,  a  custom,  authorizing  the  practice  of  gleanings 
is  said  to  exist ;  in  others,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  permission  of  the  tenant  of  the 

1  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xi.  516.  "  1  Eng.  C.  C.  420. 

>  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxiv.  488.  «  1  Eng.  C.  C.  118 
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land ;  and  even  where  no  right  whatever  exists,  yet  if  the  party  cairy  away  the 
com  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  right,  the  act  would  not  amount  to  larceny,  the 
felonious  intent  being  absent.  A  conviction,  however,  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  upon  an  indictment  for  the  exercise  of  this  supposed  right ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  not  stated.  Woodfall,  Landl.  &  Ten.  242, 
(ed.  1814;)  2  Kuss.  by  Grea.  10.     See  Price's  case,  4  Burr.  1925;  1  H.  Bl.  51. 

Proof  of  tlie  felonious  intent  in  tJie  taking — ^ood$  proatred  ly  finding.']     The 
law  respecting  the  converting  of  goods  found,  to  the  finder's  own  use,  depends 
upon  the  question  of  felonious  intention.     "If,"  says  Lord  Hale,  "A.  finds  the 
purse  of  B.  in  the  highway,  and  takes  and  carries  it  away,  and  the  case  has  all  the 
circumstances  that  prove  it  to  be  done  animo  furandi,  as  denying  or  secreting  it, 
yet  it  is  not  felony."     1  Hale,  P.  C.  506.     But,  he  adds,  where  a  man's  goods  are 
in  such  a  place,  where  ordinarily  they  are  or  may  be  lawfully  placed,  and  a 
[  *592  ]    ^person  takes  them  animo  furandi,  it  is  felony,  and  the  pretence  of 
finding  must  not  excuse.     Id.     The  distinction,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  that 
where  the  goods  are  found  in  such  a  situation  that  the  owner  may  be  presumed  to 
have  abandoned  the  property  in  them,  the  converting  of  them  will  not  be  a 
larceny;  but  if,  from  circumstances,  the  finder  must  infer  that  there  has  been 
no  such  abandonment,  it  will  be  felony  to  convert  them  without  making  due 
inquiry  as  to  the  owner.     Thus  it  is  said  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  a  man  hides  a 
purse  of  money  in  his  corn-mow,  and  his  servant,  finding  it,  takes  part  of  it;  if, 
by  circumstances,  it  appear  that  he  knew  his  master  laid  it  there,  it  is  felony;  but 
then  the  circumstances  must  be  pregnant,  otherwise  it  may  be  reasonably  inter- 
preted to  be  a  bare  finding,  being  an  unusual  place  for  such  a  depositum.     1  Hale, 
P.  C.  507. 

In  the  following  cases,  although,  in  strictness,  the  goods  were  acquired  by 
finding,  yet  the  converting  of  them  was  held  to  be  larceny.     A  gentleman  left  a 
trunk  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  the  coachman,  taking  it,  converted  it  to  his  own 
use,  this  was  held  to  be  larceny;  for  the  coachman  must  have  known  where  he 
took  the  gentleman  up,  and  where  he  set  him  down,  and  ought  to  have  restored 
his  trunk  to  him.     Iamb's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  664.     In  a  similar  case,  where  a 
box  had  been  left  in  a  coach,  and  was  found  at  the  house  of  a  Jew,  where  the 
coachman  had  uncorded  it,  and  taken  out  several  articles,  some  of  which  were 
missing;  the  coachman  being  indicted  for  larceny,  the  judge  directed  the  jury 
that,  if  they  thought  that  the  prisoner  had  detained  the  box  merely  in  the  hope 
that  a  reward  would  be  offered  for  it,  and  that  he  meant  then  to  return  it  to  the 
owner,  they  ought. to  acquit  him;  but  if  they  thought  that  he  had  uncorded  the 
box  not  merely  from  curiosity,  but  with  an  intention  to  embezzle  any  part  of  its 
contents,  and  that  he  had  actually  taken  any  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
ment, it  would  be  a  matter  of  legal  consideration,  whether  a  person  so  guilty 
should  not  be  reached  as  a  felon.     The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty; 
upon  a  case  reserved,  the  verdict  was  approved  of  by  the  judges.     Wynne's  case, 
1  Leach,  413;  2  East,  P.  C.  664,  697;  and  see  Sear's  case,  1  Leach,  415,  (n.) 
The  prosecutor  having  had  his  hat  knocked  off  in  a  quarrel  with  a  third  person, 
the  prisoner  picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  home.     Being  indicted  for  larceny.  Park, 
J.,  said,  <<If  a  person  picks  up  a  thing  and  knows  that  he  can  immediately  find 
the  owner,  but,  instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  owner,  converts  it  to  his  own  use, 
this  is  felony."(l)     Pope's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  346.P 


(1)  State  V.  Weston,  9  Connu  527.    People  v.  M'Gowen,  17  Wend.  460.    Contra,  People 

P  £og.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxv.  432. 
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The  doctrine  relating  to  the  finding  of  property  was  much  discussed  in  a  case 

which  arose  in  the  court  of  Chancery.    Ann  Cartwright  died  possessed  of  a  hureau, 

in  a  secret  part  of  which  she  had  concealed  900  guineas.    After  her  death,  Richard 

Cartwright,  her  representative,  lent  the  bureau  to  his  brother  Henry,  who  took  it 

to  the  East  Indies,  and  brought  it  back  without  the  contents  being  discovered. 

It  was  then  sold  to  a  person  named  Dick,  for  three  guineas,  who  delivered  it  to  one 

Green,  a  carpenter,  to  repair  it.     Green  employed  a  person  named  Hillingworth, 

who  discovered  the  money.     He  only  received  a  guinea  for  his  trouble,  and  the 

guineas  were  secreted  by  Green,  by  his  wife,  and  one  Mrs.  Sharpe.     Cartwright 

hereupon  filed  his  bill  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Sharpe;  in  which 

bill  Dick  joined,  not  claiming  the  money  on  his  own  account.     The  defendants 

demurred  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  an  answer  to  the  discovery  ^sought  [  *593  ] 

might  subject  them  to  criminal  punishment.     Lord  Eldon,  after  taking  time  to 

look  into  the  cases,  and  consult  the  judges,  said,  '<!  have  looked  into  the  books, 

and  talked  with  some  of  the  judges  and  others,  and  I  have  not  found  any  person 

to  doubt  that  this  is  a  felony.     To  constitute  felony,  there  must  of  course  be  a 

felonious  taking;  breach  of  trust  will  not  do.     But,  from  all  the  cases  in  Hawkins, 

there  is  no  doubt  that  this  bureau,  being  delivered  to  Green  for  no  other  purpose 

than  to  repair,  if  he  broke  open  any  part  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  touch  for 

the  purpose  of  repair,  with  an  intention  to  take  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use 

what  he  should  find,  that  is  a  felonious  taking  within  the  principle  of  all  the 

modem  cases,  as  not  being  warranted  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  delivered. 

K  a  pocket-book  containing  bank-notes,  were  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  coat  sent  to 

be  mended,  and  the  tailor  took  the  pocket-book  out  of  the  pocket,  and  the  notes 

out  of  the  pocket-book,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  a  felony.     So  if  a 

pocket-book  was  left  in  a  hackney-coach,  if  ten  people  were  in  the  coach  in  the 

course  of  the  day,  and  the  coachman  did  not  know  to  which  of  them  it  belonged, 

he  acquired  by  finding,  certainly,  but  not  being  intrusted  with  it  for  the  purpose 

of  opening  it,  this  is  felony  according  to  the  modern  cases.     There  is  a  vast 

number  of  other  cases,  and  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  this  point, 

who  are  of  very  high  authority,  have  no  doubt  upon  it."     Cartwright  v.  Green, 

8  Ves.  435;  2  Leach,  952. 

Li  the  case  of  Merry  v.  Green  and  Another,  (which  was  an  action  of  trespass 
for  false  imprisonment,)  a  person  purchased  at  a  public  auction  a  bureau,  in  which 
he  afterwards  discovered,  in  a  secret  drawer,  a  purse  containing  several  sovereigns. 
The  contents  of  the  bureau  were  not  known  to  any  one.  The  purchaser  having 
appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use,  it  was  heid  that  there  was  a  taking  which 
amounted  to  a  trespass,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  larceny :  it  was  held  also,  that 
a  declaration  by  the  auctioneer,  that  he  sold  all  that  the  bureau  contained  with  the 
article  itself,  would  have  given  the  purchaser  a  colourable  right  to  the  contents,  in 
which  case  the  abstraction  of  the  money  would  not  have  been  felonious.  In  the 
course  of  the  argument  in  this  case,  one  of  the  counsel  asked :  "  If  the  original 
possession  is  lawful,  when  is  the  felony  committed?"  Parke,  B.,  interrupting 
him,  said,  "  Why,  suppose  a  person  find  a  cheque  in  the  street,  and  in  the  first 
instance  takes  it  up  merely  to  see  what  it  is ;  if  afterwards  he  cashes  it  and  appro- 
priates the  money  to  his  own  use,  that  is  a  felony ;  though  he  is  a  mere  finder  till 
he  looks  at  it."  In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  same  learned  baron 
said,  "The  old  rule  in  Coke's  3d  Inst.  108,  <  that  if  one  lose  his  goods,  and  another 


T.  Anderson,  14  Johns.  294.     See  Penna.  v.  Becomb  et  al,  Addis.  886.    Tyler  v.  The  People, 
1  Bree.  227.    Porter  v.  The  State,  Martin  &  Ycrg.  226.    State  v.  Jenkins,  2  Tyler,  879. 
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find  them,  though  he  c&nvert  them,  animo  furandi,  to  his  own  use,  is  no  larceny' 
has  undergone  in  more  recent  times  some  limitation ;  one  is^  that  if  the  finder 
knows  who  the  owner  of  the  lost  chattel  is,  or  if  from  any  mark  upon  it,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  found,  the  owner  could  be  reasonably  ascertained, 
then  the  fraudulent  conversion  animo  furandi  constituted  a  larceny.  ...  It  is 
said,  that  the  offence  cannot  be  larceny,  unless  the  taking  would  be  a  trespass,  and 
that  is  true ;  but  if  the  finder,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  have  known 
who  was  the  owner,  and  instead  of  keeping  the  chattel  for  him,  meant  from  the 
first  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  he  does  not  acquire  it  by  a  rightful  title,  and 
[*594]  the  true  owner  might  maintain  trespass;  and  it  *seems  also,  from  Wynne's 
case,  (supra,)  that  if  under  the  like  circumstances,  he  acquire  possession  and  mean 
to  act  honourably,  but  afterwards  alter  his  mind,  and  open  the  parcel,  with  intent 
to  embezzle  its  contents,  such  unlawful  act  would  render  him  guilty  of  larceny." 
Merry  v.  Green  and  Dewes,  10  Law  J.  R.,  M.  C.  154;  7  M.  &  W.  623. 

A  pocket-book,  containing  bank-notes,  was  found  by  the  prisoner  in  the  highway, 
and  converted  by  him  to  his  own  use ;  upon  which,  Lawrence,  J.,  observed,  that  if 
the  party  finding  property  in  such  manner  knows  the  owner  of  it,  or  if  there  be 
any  mark  upon  it,  by  which  the  owner  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  party,  instead 
of  restoring  it,  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  such  converting  will  constitute  a  felonious 
taking.     Anon.  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  13. 

And  in  a  similar  case,  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  stated  to  the  jury  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  man,  who  found  the  property  of  another,  to  use  all  diligence  to  find  the 
owner,  and  not  to  conceal  the  property,  (which  was  actually  stealing  it,)  and  appro- 
priate to  his  own  use.     James's  case,  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  14. 

But  where  A.  picked  up  the  purse  of  B.,  containing  money,  which  had  no  mark 
on  it,  on  a  turnpike  road  along  which  B.  had  previously  travelled  by  coach,  and 
converted  the  purse  and  its  contents  to  his  own  use ;  Parke,  B.,  held  that  this  was 
no  larceny;  that  A.  was  liable  civilly  but  not  criminally;  but  that  if  there  had 
been  any  mark  on  the  purse  by  which  it  could  have  been  known,  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.     R.  v.  Mole,  1  C.  &  K.  417.*> 

Where  a  servant,  indicted  for  stealing  bank  notes,  the  property  of  her  master,  in 
his  dwelling-house,  set  up  in  her  defence  that  she  found  them  in  the  passage,  and 
not  knowing  to  whom  they  belonged,  kept  them  to  see  if  they  were  advertised ; 
Park,  J.,  held  that  she  ought  to  have  inquired  of  her  master,  whether  they  were 
his  or  not,  and  that  not  having  done  so,  but  having  taken  them  away  from  the  house, 
she  was  guilty  of  larceny.  Kerr's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  176 ;'  and  see  R.  v.  Reed,  Carr. 
&  M.  306.' 

K  a  party  finds  a  chattel,  under  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  to  whom  it 
belongs,  and  takes  it  away  with  the  intention  to  appropriate  it,  and  only  restores 
it  because  a  reward  is  offered,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny.  Per  Rolfe,  B.,  R.  v.  Peters, 
1  C.  &  K.  245.* 

The  only  cases  in  which  a  party  finding  a  chattel  of  another  can  be  justified  in 
appropriating  it  to  his  own  use,  is  where  the  owner  cannot  be  found,  or  where  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  he  has  abandoned  it.     Ibid. 

Evidence  to  show  that  the  finder  endeavoured  to  find  the  true  owner,  and  kept 
the  goods  till  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  could  not  be  found ;  or  that 
he  made  known  his  acquisition  so  that  he  might  make  himself  responsible  for  the 
value,  in  case  he  should  be  called  upon  by  the  owner,  are  circumstances  to  rebut 
the  presumption  of  a  felonious  taking  and  conversion.  2  East,  P.  C.  665.  <*  The 
intention  of  a  person  taking  property  by  finding  will  be  felonious  or  not,  according 

<>  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xItIL  417.         '  Id.  xxxiv.  841.        >  Id.  zli.  170.        <  Id.  xlviL  245. 
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as  his  conduct,  in  omitting  to  use  due  diligence  to  discover  the  owner,  or  in  con- 
cealing the  property,  or  in  other  circumstances,  shows  that,  in  the  taking,  he  had 
or  had  not  a  design  to  deprive  the  owner  altogether  of  his  property/'  1st  Kep. 
Crim.  Law  Com.  p.  18.(1) 

Proof  of  the  felonious  intent  in  the  tdkinff — yoods  taken  hy  wife — or  hy  wife 
and  a  stranger.']  If  a  wife  take  goods  of  which  the  husband  is  *the  joint  [  *595  ] 
or  sole  owner,  the  taking  is  not  larceny,  because  they  are  in  law  but  one  person, 
and  the  wife  has  a  kind  of  interest  in  the  goods.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  83,  s.  19. 
Therefore,  where  the  wife  of  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  stole  money  belonging 
to  the  society,  lodged  in  a  box  in  her  husband's  custody,  under  the  lock  of  the 
stewards  of  the  society,  it  was  held  by  the  judges  not  to  be  larceny.  Willis's  case, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  375.« 

Whether,  where  a  stranger  and  the  wife  johitly  steal  the  husband's  property,  it  is 
larceny  in  the  stranger,  has  been  the  subject  of  contradictory  decisions.  In  Clark's 
case,  0.  B.  1818,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  386(n.)  ;^  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor's  wife  had 
assisted  in  carrying  off  the  goods,  and  had  continued  to  cohabit  with  the  prisoner. 
On  objection,  the  court  ruled,  that  no  person  could  be  convicted  of  a  felony  in 
stealing  goods  when  they  came  into  his  possession  by  the  delivery  of  the  prosecutor's 
wife.  But  in  a  subsequent  case,  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  it  was  held 
that  where  a  wife  and  a  stranger  steal  the  goods  of  the  husband,  the  stranger  is 
guilty  of  larcency.(2)  Tolfree's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  243  ;^  see  also  R.  v.  Tollel 
and  Taylor,  Carr.  &  M.  112.* 

An  adulterer  cannot  be  convicted  of  stealing  the  goods  of  the  husband  brought  by 
ihe  wife  alone  to  his  lodgings,  and  placed  by  her  in  the  room  in  which  the  adultery 
is  afterwards  committed,  merely  upon  evidence  of  there  being  found  there ;  but  it 
seems  it  would  be  otherwise  if  the  goods  could  be  traced  in  any  way  to  his  personal 
possession.  R.  v.  Rosenberg,  1  C.  &  K.  233.^  In  this  case,  in  reply  to  a  remark 
from  counsel  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Dal  ton's  Justice,  (ch.  157,  par.  17,  p.  504, 
ed  1727,)  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  husband's  goods  by  the  wife  to  the  adulterer, 
constituting  felony  in  him,  Parke,  B.,  said,  «K  that  question  arose,  I  should 
reserve  it  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges.^ 


ff 


Proof  of  the  taking — with  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  goods,"]  It  has 
been  already  stated,  (ante,  p.  588,)  that  in  order  to  constitute  larceny,  there 
must  be  such  a  taking  of  the  goods,  as  would,  without  the  felonious  intent,  amount 
to  a  trespass.  Therefore,  if  the  party  obtain  possession  of  the  goods  lawfully,  as 
upon  a  trust,  for  or  on  account  of  the  owner,  by  which  he  acquires  a  kind  of  special 
property  in  them,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  guilty  of  felony  in  converting  them  to 
his  own  use,  unless  by  some  new  and  distinct  act  of  taking,  as  by  severing  part  of 
the  goods  from  the  rest  with  intent  to  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  he  thereby 
determine  the  privity  of  the  bailment  and  the  special  property  conferred  upon  him, 

(1)  Where  property  (e.  g.^  a  pocket-book  containing  bank-bills)  with  no  mark  about  it 
indicating  the  owner,  was  lost,  and  found  in  the  highway,  and  there  was  no  eyidence  to  show 
that  the  finder  at  the  time  knew  who  the  owner  was ;  htld^  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  of 
Urceny,  though  he  firandulently,  and  with  intent  to  conyert  the  property  to  his  own  use, 
concealed  the  same  immediately  afterwards.    The  People  ▼.  Cogdell,  1  Hill,  94. 

See  Lawrence  y.  The  State,  1  Humphreys,  228. 

(2)  People  y.  Schuyler,  6  Cowen,  672. 

■  2  Eng.  C.  C.  875.  "  Id.  376.  '^  Id.  243.  «  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xli.  67. 
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in  which  case  he  is  as  much  guilty  of  a  trespass  against  the  virtual  poBseasion  of 
the  owner,  by  such  second  taking,  as  if  the  act  had  been  done  by  a  mere  stranger. 
2  East,  P.  C.  554.     Vide  post. 

Profifofihc  taking — with  reference  to  th^  possession — original  taking  not  felonious.'^ 
In  case,  therefore,  where  the  original  taking  of  the  goods  is  not  animo  furandi,  a 
subsequent  conversion  of  them  to  the  party's  own  use  will  not  constitute  larceny. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor's  shop  (containing 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  indictment)  being  on  fire,  his  neighbours  assisted  in 
removing  his  goods  for  their  security.  The  prisoner  probably  had  removed  all  the 
[  '*'596  ]  articles  which  she  was  charged  with  stealing,  when  '''the  prosecutor's  other 
neighbours  were  thus  employed.  She  removed  some  of  the  articles  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prosecutor,  and  under  his  observation,  though  not  by  his  desire.  Upon 
the  prosecutor  applying  to  her  next  morning,  she  denied  that  she  had  any  of  the 
things  belonging  to  him,  but  they  were  found  concealed  in  her  house.  The  jury 
found  her  guilty,  but  said,  that  in  their  opinion  when  she  first  took  the  goods  from 
the  shop,  she  had  no  evil  intention,  but  that  such  evil  intention  came  upon  her 
afterwards ;  and  upon  reference  to  the  judges  they  all  held  the  conviction  wrong, 
for  if  the  original  taking  were  not  with  intent  to  steal,  the  subsequent  conversion 
was  no  felony,  but  a  breach  of  trust.  Leigh's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  694  ;  1  Leach, 
411(n.) 

So  where  a  letter  containing  a  bill  of  exchange  was  by  mistake  delivered  to 
another  person  of  the  same  name  as  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  so  delivered,  converted  the  bill  of  exchange  to  his  own 
use ;  being  convicted  of  larceny  for  this  act,  a  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  who  held  the  conviction  wrong,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  prisoner  had  any  animus  fur andi,  when  he  first  received  the  letter;  and  a 
pardon  was  recommended.  Mucklow's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  160."  See  Ist  Bep. 
Crim.  Law  Com.  p.  17. 

Proof  of  the  taking — vyith  reference  to  (he  possession — original  taking  not  fdoni- 
ou» — hailees.^  The  cases  which  most  nsually  occur,  illustrative  of  this  doctrine, 
are  those  where  goods  have  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  bailee  for  a  special 
purpose,  who  thereby  acquires  a  right  to  the  possession,  and  who,  if  he  converts 
them,  while  in  his  possession  as  bailee,  to  his  own  use,  even  animo  furandij  as  he 
is  not  guilty  of  a  trespass,  is  not  guilty  of  larceny  by  that  act.  Thus,  if  goods  are 
delivered  to  a  carrier  to  be  conveyed,  and  he  steals  them  on  the  journey,  it  is  no 
felony.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  504.  So  where  a  man  delivered  his  watch  to  the  prisoner 
to  be  repaired,  who  instead  of  repairing  sold  it,  this  was  ruled  by  Yaughan,  B.,  to 
be  no  felony.  Levy's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  241. »  So  where  the  prosecutor  had  delivered 
a  horse  to  the  prisoner,  to  be  agisted  at  \s,  6d,  per  week,  and  the  latter,  after 
keeping  the  animal  for  one  week,  for  which  ho  received  payment,  sold  it  in  the 
course  of  the  second  week ;  the  prisoner  having  been  convicted  of  larceny,  the 
judges  held  the  conviction  wrong.  Charles  Smith's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  474.*  See 
R.  Evans,  Carr.  &  M.  632.« 

A  captain  of  a  vessel  having  a  number  of  casks  of  butter  belon^ng  to  the  pro- 
secutor to  carry  on  board  his  vessel,  and  having  occasion  to  pay  a  debt  contracted 
by  him  at  a  port  in  course  of  his  voyage,  gave  an  order  to  his  mate  to  deliver 
thirteen  casks  of  butter  to  his  creditor,  and  the  casks  were  delivered  accordingly. 
Being  indicted  for  larceny,  Graham,  B.,  before  whom  he  was  tried,  thought  that 

*  2  £ng.  C.  C.  ICO.  >£ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xix.  365.  ^2  Eng.  C.  G.  474. 
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the  seyeranoe  of  a  part  of  the  casks  from  the  rest,  and  the  formed  design  of  doing 
80,  took  the  case  out  of  the  authorities  cited;  (1  Hale,  P.  C.  504 ;  2  East,  P.  C. 
693,)  if  the  J  could  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  case,  and  the  prisoner  was 
conyicted;  but  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  larceny,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.  Madox's  case.  Buss.  &  By. 
92.^  So  where  the  prosecutor  sent  three  trusses  of  hay  consigned  to  a  third 
person  by  the  prisoner's  cart,  and  the  prisoner  took  away  one  of  the  trusses  which 
was  found  in  his  possession,  but  not  broken  up ;  Parke,  J.,  held  '''this  to  [  '''597  ] 
be  no  larceny,  the  truss  not  being  broken  up.     Pratley's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  533.* 

Where  goods  were  delivered  by  the  prosecutor  to  the  prisoners,  (who  were 
not  carriers,  and  employed  by  him  on  that  occasion)  to  be  conveyed  by  thcm^ 
but  they  were  to  be  paid  for  carrying  them,  and  instead  of  taking  them  to  the 
place  directed,  they  stole  the  goods,  but  without  opening  any  of  the  packagesy 
it  was  ruled  by  Patteson,  J.,  to  be  no  felony.     Fletcher's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  545.' 

Where  A.  allowed  B.  to  take  up  a  sovereign  from  the  table  of  a  beer-hc^use, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  change,  and  B.  never  returned  with  the  sovereign  or. 
the  change,  Coleridge,  J.,  after  consulting  Gumey,  B.,  held  that  there  was  no 
larceny  of  the  sovereign ;  that  the  prosecutor,  having  given  the  sovereign  to  be 
taken  away  for  change,  had  divested  himself  of  the  entire  possession  of  it.  R. 
V.  Thomas,  9  C.  &  P.  741. « 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  A.  delivers  the  key  of  his  chamber  to  B.,  who 
nnlocks  the  chamber,  and  takes  the  goods  of  A.  ammo  /urandi,  this  is  felony, 
because  the  goods  were  not  delivered  to  him,  but  taken  by  him.  1  Hale,  P.  C. 
505.  Upon  this  passage  Mr.  East  remarks,  that  if  the  key  be  delivered  for  the 
purpose  of  intrusting  the  party  with  the  care  of  the  goods,  it  is  as  much  a  delivery 
of  the  goods  themselves,  as  if  each  article  had  been  put  by  the  owner  into  the 
hands  of  the  party.  And  then,  although  the  taking  of  such  goods  out  of  the 
room  with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  convert  them,  might  still  be  felony,  yet  it  would 
be  so  on  another  ground,  because  by  the  act  of  taking  the  goods  with  such  intent 
out  of  the  room,  where  they  were  intended  to  remain  for  safe  custody,  the  privity 
of  contract  would  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  delivered 
in  a  box,  and  taken  out  of  it  afterwards.  2  East,  P.  C.  685.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  construction  put  upon  the  case  by  Mr.  East,  is  not  carrying 
the  doctrine  as  to  the  determination  of  the  special  property  further  than  the  decided 
eases  warrant. 

In  these  cases  it  is  always  a  question  for  the  jury,  whether,  when  the  goods 
were  taken  the  prisoner  had  a  felonious  intent,  for  if  he  had,  the  act  will  amount 
to  larceny.  The  prosecutor  hired  the  prisoner  at  Bristol  to  drive  fifty  sheep  for 
him  to  Bradford.  The  prisoner  never  took  the  sheep  to  Bradford,  but  sold  ten  of 
them  on  the  way.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  saying,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  at  the  time  he  received  the  sheep,  he  intended  to  convert  them  to  his 
own  use,  and  not  to  drive  them  to  Bradford.  On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Stock's  case,  1  Moo. 
C.  C.  87  ;^  see  M'Namee's  case,  Id.  388/  post,  p.  599 ;  see  also  Goodbody's  case, 
ante,  p.  440. 

The  prisoner  was  employed  by  the  prosecutor  to  drive  six  pigs  from  0.  to  V. 
On  the  way  he  left  one  at  Mr.  M.'s,  stating  that  it  was  tired,  and  he  told  the 
prosecutor  he  had  done  so.     The  prosecutor  directed  the  prisoner  to  ask  Mr.  M* 

*  1  EDg.  C.  C.  92.  •  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxit.  443.  '  Id.  xix.  619. 
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to  keep  the  pig  for  him,  the  prosecator.  The  prisoner  went  to  Mr.  M.  and  bM 
the  pig  to  him.  Cresswell;  J.,  held  that  this  was  no  larceny.  In  this  case  the 
learned  judge  said,  <^  The  judges  appear  to  have  acted  lately  on  a  yeiy  nice  di^ 
tinctioD.  If  a  man  is  allowed  to  have  the  poggenion  of  a  chattel,  and  he  conyerts 
it  to  his  own  use,  it  is  not  larceny,  unless  he  had  an  intention  of  stealing  it  when 
[  ^598  ]  he  obtained  the  possession  of  it,  but  if  he  has  merely  the  *cuitody  of  a 
chattel,  he  is  guilty  of  a  larceny  if  he  disposes  of  it,  although  he  did  not  intend 
to  do  so  when  he  received  it  into  his  custody.''  R.  y.  Charles  Jones,  Carr.  k  M. 
611.i 

K  the  owner  of  goods  employ  a  person  to  take  them  and  show  them  to  another 
without  giving  him  any  authority  to  sell,  and  he  convert  them  to  his  own  nse,  it 
is  larceny.  R.  v.  Harvey,  9  C  &  P.  363.*^  See  R.  y.  Frances  Smith,  1  G.  &  K. 
453,^  post,  pp.  603,  604. 

Proof  of  the  iakinff — "wiih  reference  to  the  poneision — original  taking  not 
felonioiis — bailees — determination  of  the  haUmentJ]  Upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
not  felony  in  a  bailee  to  convert  to  his  own  use  the  goods  bailed  to  him,  a  nice 
distinction  has  been  grafted,  which  seems,  says  Mr.  East,  to  stand  more  upon 
positive  law,  which  cannot  now  be  questioned,  than  upon  sound  reasoning.  2  East, 
P.  C.  994 ;  but  see  Mr.  Starkie's  observations,  2  Evid.  448(n.)  2d  ed.  The  dis- 
tinction is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Hale.  If  a  man  delivers  goods  to  a  carrier  to  carry 
to  Dover,  and  he  carries  them  away,  it  is  no  felony,  but  if  the  carrier  have  a  bale 
or  trunk  with  goods  in  it  delivered  to  him,  and  he  breaks  the  bale  or  trunk,  and 
carries  away  the  goods  animo  furandi,  or  if  he  carries  the  whole  pack  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  then  carries  it  away  animo  furandi,  it  is  felonious  taking.  (1)  But 
that  must  be  intended  where  he  carries  them  to  the  place,  and  delivers  or  lays 
them  down,  for  then  his  possession  by  the  first  delivery  is  determined,  and  the 
taking  afterwards  is  a  new  taking.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  504,  505. 

This  distinction  has  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  numerous  cases,  not 
only  of  carriers  and  other  bailees,  where  the  bailment  has  been  determined  by 
breaking  bulk,  &c.,  but  likewise  in  the  case  of  other  persons  haying  a  special 
property,  where  the  contract  conferring  the  special  property  has  been  terminated 
by  the  tortious  act  of  the  party.  A  farmer  sent  forty  bags  of  wheat  to  the 
prisoner,  who  was  a  warehouseman,  for  safe  custody.  The  prisoner  took  ei^t 
of  the  bags,  and  shooting  the  wheat  out  on  the  floor,  mixed  it  with  four  bags  of 
inferior  wheat,  and  sold  the  whole  twelve  for  his  own  benefit.  He  replaced  the 
wheat  thus  taken  from  the  prosecutor  with  inferior  wheat  of  his  own.  It  did  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  severing  of  part  of  the  wheat  in  any  one  bag,  from  the 
residue  of  the  wheat  in  the  same  bag.  The  prisoner  being  convicted  of  larceny,  the 
judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right,  that  the  taking 
of  the  whole  of  the  wheat  out  of  any  one  bag,  was  no  less  a  larceny  than  if  the 
prisoner  had  severed  a  part  from  the  residue  of  the  wheat  in  the  same  bag,  and 
had  taken  only  that  part,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  wheat  in  the  same  bag. 
Brazier's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  337."(2) 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  larceny  of  goods  which  have  been  bailed,  some 
act  determining  the  bailment  must  be  proved.  (3)     A  woman  intrusted  a  porter  to 

!1^  Commonwealth  y.  Brown,  4  Mass.  680. 
2)  Commonwealth  v.  James,  1  Pick.  875. 

(3)  An  indictment,  which  charges  a  larceny  or  embezzlement  of  the  printed  sheets  of  a 
JEng.  C.  L.  Eeps.  xli.  332.  ^  id.  xxxviii.  160.  »Id.  xIyxL  423. 

"  1  Eng.  C.  C.  337. 
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carry  a  bundle  for  her  to  Wapping,  and  went  with  him.  In  going  to  the  place 
the  porter  ran  away  with  the  bundle,  which  was  lost.  Being  indicted  for  felony, 
Holty  C.  J.y  told  the  jury,  that  if  they  thought  the  porter  opened  the  bundle  and 
took  out  the  goods,  it  was  felony :  and  he  thought  that  the  fact  as  aboTe  stated 
was  evidence  of  it.  Anon.  2  East,  P.  C.  G97 ;  1  Leach,  41 5,  (n.)  Upon  this 
case  Mr.  East  observes,  with  submission  to  so  high  an  authority,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted,  whether  there  were  sufficient  evidence  before  the  jury  on  this  statement 
to  warrant  them  in  finding  *that  the  porter  opened  the  bundle  and  took  [  *599  ] 
out  the  goods.  A  different  ground  for  the  determination,  he  continues^  is  sug- 
gested in  another  MS.  (2  MS.  Sum.  233,)  viz.  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  showed  that  the  porter  took  the  bundle  at  the  first  with  an  intent  to  steal  it 
2  East,  P.  C.  697. 

Where  A.  asked  the  prisoner,  who  was  not  her  servant,  but  only  a  casual 
acquaintance,  to  put  a  letter  in  the  post,  telling  her  it  contained  money,  and  the 
prisoner  broke  the  seal  and  abstracted  the  money  before  she  put  it  in  the  post ; 
Mirchouse,  C.  S.,  after  consulting  Gaselee,  J.,  held  that  she  was  guilty  of  larceny, 
Mary  Jones's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  161. ■ 

So  where  the  prosecutor  gave  the  prisoner  who  was  not  his  servant,  a  parcel 
to  take  to  a  coach^ffioe,  and  the  prisoner  broke  open  the  parcel  and  abstracted 
several  notes  from  it  before  he  delivered  it.  Gumey,  B.,  with  the  assent  of 
Bosanquet,  J.,  who  was  present,  held  this  to  be  larceny.  R.  v.  Jenkins,  9  C.  ft 
P.  38.0 

The  prisoner,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  boat,  was  employed  by  the  prosecutor, 
the  captain  of  a  ship,  to  carry  a  number  of  wooden  staves  to  shore  in  his  boat 
The  prosecutor's  men  were  put  into  the  boat,  but  were  under  the  control  of  the 
prisoner,  who  did  not  deliver  all  the  staves,  but  took  one  of  them  away  to  the 
housd  of  his  mother.  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  this  was  a  bailment,  and  not  a  charge, 
the  prosecutor's  servant  being  under  the  prisoner's  control  and  that  a  mere  non. 
delivery  of  the  staves  would  not  have  been  a  larceny ;  but  that  if  the  prisoner 
separated  one  of  the  staves  from  the  rest,  and  carried  it  to  a  place  different  from 
that  of  its  destination,  with  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  that  was  equi* 
Talent  to  a  breaking  of  bulk,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  laroeny.  The 
learned  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner  removed  the  staTC  to 
his  mother's  with  intent  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
Howell's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  326.P 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Kelynge,  (pp.  81,  88,)  that  the  ground  for 
holding  that  the  opening  of  a  packet  or  bale  by  a  carrier,  or  other  bailee,  and  a 
subsequent  conversion,  shall  constitute  felony,  was  because  that  act  declares  that 
his  intent  originally  was  not  to  take  the  goods  upon  the  agreement  and  contract 
of  the  party,  but  only  with  a  design  of  stealing  them.  There  may,  says  Mr. 
East,  observing  upon  this  passage,  be  evidence  of  such  a  previous  intent,  sufficient 
to  warrant  such  a  conclusion  in  point  of  fieuit,  and  whether  the  particular  evidence 
in  that  case  were  of  such  a  nature,  does  not  appear ;  but  if  the  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  carrier's  embezzling  the  goods,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  distinction  at  once  as  to  the  case  of  breaking  the  package  and  taking  out  the 

certain  publication,  is  not  supported  by  eridence  tbat  those  sheets  were  cteliTered  to  the 
defendant  by  the  owner  to  be  bound,  and  that  the  defendant  after  he  had  folded,  stitohedy 
bonnd,  and  trimmed  them,  embezzled  and  fraudulently  converted  them  to  his  own  use.  In 
such  case  the  indictment  should  charge  a  laroeny  or  embeiilement  of  books.  Commonwealth 
T.  Merrifield,  4  Metcalf,  468. 

£ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zxziL  474.  •  Id.  xxxyUI.  27.  f  Id.  xxxiL  627. 
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goods.  For  if  the  taking  of  part  of  the  goods  oat  of  the  package  be  eridence  of 
the  carrier's  having  originally  intended  to  take  the  goods,  not  npon  the  agreement, 
but  with  intent  to  steal  them,  a  fortiori,  the  taking  of  the  whole  package  of  goods, 
whether  broken  or  not,  and  converting  it,  mnst  be  evidence  of  sach  an  intent ;  and 
80  indeed  Eeljnge  himself  admits.  (1)  2  East,  P.  C  507. 

Although  a  contrary  opinion  appears  to  have  been  formerly  entertained  (see 
Charlewood's  case,  1  Leach,  409 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  689,  post,  p.  608,)  yet  it  is  now 
settled,  that  when  the  owner  parts  with  the  possession  of  goods  for  a  special  pur. 
[  *.60O  ]  pose,  and  the  bailee,  when  that  purpose  *is  executed,  neglects  to  return, 
and  afterwards  disposes  of  them,  if  such  bailee  had  not  a  felonious  intention  when 
he  took  the  goods,  the  subsequent  withholding  and  disposing  of  them  will  not 
constitute  a  new  felonious  taking,  nor  make  him  guilty  of  felony.  (2)  Bank's 
case  Kuss.  and  Ry.  441  ^'i  2  Kuss.  by  Grea.  56;  see  1st  Rep.  Crim.  Law 
Com.  p.  25. 

Proof  of  the  taking — with  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  goods — cases  of  set. 
vants.'\     Where  a  person  has  the  bare  charge  or  custody  of  goods,   the  legal 
possession  of  such  goods  remains  in  the  owner,  and  larceny  may  be  committed  by 
the  person  having  such  a  bare  possession  or  custody.     He  that  has  the  care  of 
another's  goods,  says  Lord  Hale,  has  not  the  possession  of  them,  and  therefore 
may,  by  his  felonious  embezzling  of  them,  be  guilty  of  felony ;  as  the  butler  who 
has  the  charge  of  his  master's  plate,  the  shepherd  who  has  the  charge  of  his 
master's  sheep ;  and  so  it  is  of  an  apprentice  that  feloniously  embezzles  his  mas. 
ter's  goods.     1  Hale,  506;  2  East,  P.  C.  554.     So  where  a  carter  goes  away 
with  his  master's  cart.(3)     Robinson's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  565.     The  prisoner  was 
a  drover,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  prosecutor  as  such,  off  and  on,  for  nearly 
five  years.     Being  employed  by  him  to  drive  a  drove  of  sheep  to  a  fair,  he  sold 
several  of  them,  and  applied  the  money  to  his  own  purposes.     He  was  found 
guilty  of  larceny ;  but  the  jury  also  found  that  he  did  not  intend  to  steal  the  sheep 
at  the  time  he  took  them  into  his  possession.     On  a  cose  reserved,  the  judges  who 
met  were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  owner  parted  with  the  custody  only,  and  not  with 
the  possession,  the  prisoner's  possession  was  the  owner's,  and  that  the  conviction 
was  right     R.  v.  M^Namee,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  368 ;'  and  see  R.  v.  Stock,  Id.  87  ;• 
B.  V.  Jackson,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  32.     The  prisoner  was  employed  by  the  prosecutor 
as  his  foreman  and  bookkeeper,  but  did  not  live  in  his  house.     The  prosecutor 
delivered  a  bill  of  exchange  to  him,  with  orders  to  take  it  to  the  post,  that  it  might 
be  transmitted  to  London.     The  prisoner  got  cash   for   the   bill,  with  which  he 
absconded.     It  was  objected  that  by  the  delivery  the  prosecutor  had  parted  with 
the  possession  of  the  bill,  and  the  case  was  resembled  to  that  of  a  carrier  intrusted 
with  goods;  but  the  judges  held  it  larceny,  on  the  principle  that  the  possession 
still  remained  in  the  master.     Paradice's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  565,  cited  1  Leach, 
523,  524.    The  prisoner  was  employed  as  a  porter  by  the  prosecutor,  who  delivered 
him  a  parcel  to  carry  to  a  customer.     While  carrying  it  he  met  two  men,  who 
persuaded  him  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  which  he  did,  taking  them  out  of  the  parcel 

(1)  Wbere  a  letter  is  given  to  deliver  to  another,  breaking  it  open  and  taking  out  money 
Is  larceny.     Cheudle  t.  Buell,  6  Ohio,  67. 

(2)  See  State  t.  White,  2  Tyler,  862. 

(8)  U.  States  v.  Gew,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  700.  SUte  v.  Self,  1  Bay,  242.  Common- 
wealth T.  Brown,  4  Mass.  580.  Dame  t.  Baldwin,  8  Mass.  518.  M'Clare^s  case,  3  Bogers*t 
Eeo.  154. 

«  1  £ng.  C.  C.  441.  '  2  Eng.  C.  C.  868.  •  Id.  87. 
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and  receiving  part  of  the  money.  All  the  judges  held  this  to  be  larceny,  as  the 
possession  still  remained  in  the  master.  Bass's  case,  2  East;  P.  C.  566;  1  Leach, 
251,  523. 

So  where  the  prosecutor  delivered  to  his  servant  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  to  a 
person,  who  was  to  give  him  a  bill  for  it,  and  the  servant  appropriated  it  to  his 
own  use,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  mere  breach  of  trust,  but 
a  felony.  Lavender's  case,  1793,  twice  congidered  hy  the  Judges,  2  East,  P.  C. 
566  ',  2  Russ.  by  Gre.  160 ;  see  also  K.  v.  Heath,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  33.  A.  employed 
B.  to  take  his  barge  from  one  particular  place  to  another,  and  paid  him  his  wages 
in  advance,  and  gave  him  a  separate  sum  of  three  sovereigns  to  pay  the  tonnage 
dues.  B.  took  the  barge  16  miles,  and  paid  tonnage  dues  to  an  amount  rather 
under  2/.,  and  appropriated  the  remaining  sovereign  *to  his  own  use.  [  *601  ] 
Patteson,  J.,  held  this  to  be  a  larceny.  K.  v.  Goode,  Carr.  &  M.  582.^  See  also 
R.  V.  Beaman,  Carr.  &  M.  595.*  Where  the  servant  of  the  prosecutor  went  to  her 
master's  wife,  and  told  her  she  was  acquainted  with  a  person  who  could  give  her 
ten  guineas'  worth  of  silver,  and  the  prosecutor's  wife  gave  her  ten  guineas  for 
that  purpose,  which  she  ran  away  with,  she  was  found  guilty  of  the  larceny. 
Atkinson's  case,  1  Leach,  302  (n.) ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  161.  So  where  the  clerk 
of  a  banker  told  a  customer  of  the  house  that  he  had  paid  the  money  to  his  account, 
and  thereby  induced  the  customer  to  give  him  a  cheque  to  the  amount,  for  which 
the  prisoner  took  bank  notes  out  of  the  drawer,  and  afterwards  made  fictitious 
entries  in  the  books  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the  transaction ;  it  was  held,  on  a 
case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  that  this  was  a  felonious  taking  of  the 
bank  notes  from  the  drawer,  and  not  an  obtaining  of  them  under  a  false  pretence. 
Hammon's  case,  2  Leach,  1083  ;  4  Taunt.  304 ;  Russ.  &  Ry.  221  ;^  2  Russ.  by 
Grea.  163.  See  R.  v.  White,  9  C.  &  P.  344,^^  ante,  p.  587 ;  also  R.  v.  Hornby, 
1  C.  &  K.  305,  post,  615. 

Where  a  clerk  or  servant  takes  a  bill  of  exchange  belonging  to  his  master,  gets 
it  discounted,  and  converts  the  proceeds  to  his  own  use,  this  is  a  larceny  of  the 
bill,  though  the  clerk  have  authority  to  discount  bills.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it 
was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  bill  having  come  legally  into 
his  possession,  like  any  other  bill  of  the  prosecutor's,  over  which  he  had  a  dispos- 
ing power,  he  had  a  right  to  receive,  though  not  to  convert  the  money  to  his  own 
use,  which  was,  however,  only  a  breach  of  trust.  But  Heath,  J.,  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  felony,  the  bill  having  been  once  decidedly  in  the  possession 
of  the  prosecutor,  by  the  clerk  who  got  it  accepted  putting  it  amongst  the  other 
bills  in  the  prosecutor's  desk,  and  the  prisoner  having  feloniously  taken  it  away 
out  of  that  possession.  Chipchasc's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  567 ;  2  Leach,  699 ;  2 
Russ.  by  Grea.  162. 

In  order  to  render  the  offence  larceny,  where  the  property  is  taken  by  a  servant, 
it  must  appear  that  the  goods  were  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of  the  master.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  his  actual  possession,  it  is  sufficient 
if  he  has  a  constructive  possession,  or  possession  in  law.  Therefore,  where  a  man 
porchases  goods,  and  sends  his  servant  to  receive  them,  and  the  servant  carries  them 
away,  it  is  larceny,  for  the  property  carries  with  it  the  possession  in  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  the  possession  of  the  goods  actual  or  constructive,  be  in  the 
prosecutor,  no  larceny  can  be  committed  upon  them  with  regard  to  him.  This  dis- 
tinction is  very  material,  as  drawing  the  line  between  larceny  and  embeazlement. 
In  the  following  cases  the  possession  was  decided  to  be  in  the  prosecutor  and  the 
offence  to  be  larceny. 

« Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xU.  817.  <  Id.  814.  *  1  Eng.  C.  C.  221. 

^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxzviii.  145. 
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The  prifloner  was  ordered  by  his  master,  the  proteeotor,  to  go  with  their  harps 
to  one  Wilson,  a  oom-meter,  for  as  moch  com  as  the  barge  would  carry,  and  which 
was  to  be  brought  in  loose  balk.  The  prisoner  received  230  quarters  in  loose  bulk, 
and  five  other  qoarters,  which  he  ordered  to  be  pat  in  sacks,  and  stflerwards  em- 
beizled.  The  question  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was,  whether  this 
was  felony,  the  oats  never  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecators,  or 
whether  it  was  not  like  the  case  of  a  servant  receiving  charge  of,  or  baying  a  thing 
for  his  master,  but  never  delivering  it ;  but  they  held  that  this  was  Israny  in  the 
[  '^'602  ]  servant,  for  '''it  was  a  taking  from  the  actual  possession  of  the  owner  as 
much  as  if  the  oats  had  been  in  his  granary.  Spear's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  508 ;  2 
Leach,  826 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  155.  In  a  similar  case,  where  the  piismier,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  prosecutors,  came  alongside  a  vessel  in  which  there  was  a  quantity  of 
com  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  prosecutors,  and  procured  a  portion  to  he 
put  into  sacks,  which  he  carried  away  and  sold,  never  having  been  employed  to  sell 
com  by  his  masters ;  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  this  to  be  laieeny.  The 
property  of  the  prosecutors  in  the  com,  observes  Mr.  East,  was  complete  before  the 
delivery  to  the  prisoner,  and  after  the  purchase  of  it  in  the  vessel,  they  had  a 
lawful  and  exclusive  possession  of  it  against  all  the  world,  but  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  Abrahams  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  659;  2  Leach,  824;  2  Russ.  by  Gitsa. 
156.  So  where  a  servant  sent  to  fetch  away  goods  purchased  and  lying  at  the 
London  Docks,  purloined  them.  Harding's  case,  Russ.  k  Ry.  125;*  2  Ross,  by 
Grea.  156. 

A.  had  agreed  to  buy  straw  of  B.,  and  sent  his  servant  C.  to  fetch  it.  C.  did 
so,  and  put  down  the  whole  quantity  of  straw  at  the  door  of  A.'s  stable,  which  was 
in  the  courtyard  of  A.,  and  then  went  to  A.  and  asked  him  to  send  some  one  with 
the  key  of  the  hayloft,  which  was  over  the  stable,  which  A.  did,  and  C.  put  part 
of  the  straw  into  the  hayloft,  and  carried  the  rest  away  to  a  public  house  and  sold 
it.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  held  that  this  carrying  away  of  the  straw  by  C,  if  done  with 
a  felonious  intent,  was  a  larceny,  and  not  an  embezzlement,  as  the  delivery  of  the 
straw  to  A.  was  complete  when  it  was  put  down  at  the  stable  door.  R.  v.  Hay- 
ward,  1  C.  &  K.  bis  J 

If  the  goods  are  not  in  the  actual  or  constructive  possession  of  the  master  at 
the  time  they  are  taken,  the  offence  of  the  servant  in  taking  them  will  be  embezzle- 
ment, and  not  larceny.  Therefore,  where  goods  in  the  possession  of  a  third  person, 
and  not  yet  deliveied  over  to  the  master,  are  delivered  to  the  servant,  who  appro- 
priates dicm  to  his  own  use,  this  is  not  a  larceny,  for  the  time  of  the  larceny  must 
be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  receipt  of  the  goods  by  the  servant,  at  which  time 
there  was  no  possession  in  the  master,  without  which  there  could  be  no  trespass 
and  no  larceny.  Vide,  ante,  p.  588.  If,  says  Mr.  East,  the  master  had  no  other- 
wise the  possession  of  the  goods  than  by  the  bare  receipt  of  his  servant,  upon  the 
delivery  of  another  for  the  master's  use,  and  the  servant  have  done  no  act  to  deter- 
mine his  original,  lawful,  and  exclusive  possession,  as  by  depositing  the  goods  in 
his  master's  house,  or  the  like ;  although  to  many  purposes,  and  as  against  third 
persons,  this  is  in  law  a  receipt  of  the  goods  by  the  master,  yet  it  has  been  ruled 
otherwise  in  respect  of  the  servant  himself,  upon  a  charge  of  larceny  at  common 
law,  in  converting  the  goods  to  his  own  use ;  because  as  to  him,  there  was  no  tor- 
tious taking  in  the  first  instance,  and  consequently  no  trespass,  as  there  is  where  a 
servant  converts  to  his  own  use  property  in  the  virtual  possession  of  his  master.  2 
East,  P.  C.  568. 

The  prisoner,  a  cashier  in  the  bank  of  England,  was  indicted  for  stealing  oertun 
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India  bonds,  laid  as  the  property  of  the  bank  in  one  count,  and  in  another,  of  a 
person  unknown.     The  bonds  were  paid  into  the  bank  by  order  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  and  according  to  the  course  of  business,  ought  to  have  been  deposited 
in  a  chest  in  the  cellars.     The  prisoner,  who  received  them  from  the  court  of 
♦Chancery,  put  them  in  his  own  desk,  and  afterwards  sold  them.     The  [  *603  ] 
court  before  which  the  prisoner  was  tried,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  was  not  felony; 
that  the  possession  of  the  bonds  was  always  in  the  prisoner,  and  that  the  bank  had 
no  possession  which  was  not  his  possession,  until  the  bonds  were  deposited  in  the 
cellars  as  usual ;  and  one  of  the  judges  took  the  distinction  between  a  possession 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  civil  action,  and  a  possession  whereon  to  found  a  criminal 
prosecution.     Waite's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  570.     Money  in  cash  and  bank-notes, 
was  paid  into  a  clerk  there,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  and  give  discharges  for 
money,  and  to  place  the  bank-notes  in  a  drawer ;  he  gave  an  acknowledgment  for 
'  the  sum  in  question,  but  kept  back  a  100^.  bank-note,  and  never  put  it  in  the  drawer. 
On  a  case  reserved,  some  doubt  was  at  first  entertained  amongst  the  judges,  but  at 
last  all  assembled  agreed  that  this  was  no  felony,  inasmuch  as  the  note  was  never 
in  the  possession  of  the  bankers,  distinct  from  the  possession  of  the  prisoner, 
though  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  if  the  prisoner  had  deposited  it  in  the  drawer 
and  had  afterwards  taken  it.     They  thought  that  this  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  case  of  Waite,  supra,  and  Bull,  infra,  which  turned  on  this  consideration, 
that  the  thing  was  not  taken  by  the  prisoner  out  of  the  possession  of  the  owner, 
and  here  it  was  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  prisoner.     They  said  that 
though  to  many  purposes  the  note  was  in  the  possession  of  the  masters,  yet  it  was 
also  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  servant,  and  that  possession  not  to  be  impeached, 
for  it  was  a  lawful  one.     Eyre,  C.  J.,  also  observed,  that  the  cases  ran  into  one 
another  very  much,  and  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished ;  and  that  in  Spear's  case, 
the  com  was  in  the  possession  of  the  master,  under  the  care  of  the  servant.  Baze- 
ley's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  571;  2  Leach,  835;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  164.   In  consequence 
of  this  case,  the  statute  39  Gteo.  3,  c.  85  (now  repealed  by  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,) 
against  embezzlements  by  clerks  and  servants,  was  passed.     2  Leach,  849.     The 
prosecutor  suspecting  that  he  was  robbed  by  the  prisoner,  his  servant,  who  attended 
the  shop,  employed  a  customer  to  come  to  his  shop  on  pretence  of  purchasing, 
and  gave  him  some  marked  silver  of  his  own,  with  which  the  customer  came  to 
the  shop  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  and  bought  goods  of  the  prisoner.     Soon 
after  the  master  coming  in,  examined  the  till  in  which  the  prisoner  ought  to 
have  deposited  the  money  when  received,  and  not  finding  it  there,  procured  him  to 
be  arrested,  and  on  search  the  marked  money  was  found  upon  him.     On  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  felony, 
but  only  of  a  breach  of  trust,  the  money  never  having  been  put  into  the  till ;  and, 
therefore,  not  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  master,  as  against  the  defen- 
dant.    Bull's  case  cited  in  Bazeley^s  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  572 ;  2  Leach,  841 ; 
2  Russ.  by  Grea.  163.     So  where  a  servant  was  sent  by  his  master  to  get  change 
of  a  bL  note,  which  he  did,  saying  it  was  for  his  master,  but  never  returned,  being 
convicted  of  stealing  the  change,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  this  to  be 
no  larceny,  because  the  master  never  had  possession  of  the  change  except  by  the 
hands  of  the  prisoner.     Sullen's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  129. ■    So  where  A.  owed 
the  prosecutor  5/.,  and  paid  it  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  the  prosecutor's  servant, 
supposing  him  authorized  to  receive  it,  '''which  he  was  not,  and  the  pri-  [  '*'604  ] 
soner  never  accounted  for  the  money  to  his  master ;  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  this 
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was  neither  embezzlement  nor  larceny.     R.  t.  Hawtuiy  7  C.  ft  P.  281;*  See  B.  t. 
Wilson,  9  C.  ft  P.  27,^  where  the  offence  charged  was  held  to  be  laroenj. 

The  paniahment  of  larceny,  when  committed  by  clerka  and  senrantSy  is  r^n- 
lated  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  46,  which  enacts  for  the  pnnirfiment  of 
depredations  committed  by  clerks  and  servants,  <<  that  if  any  clerk  or  serrant  shall 
st^  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  belonging  to,  or  in  the  poflsesaon  or 
power  of  his  master,  every  such  offender  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term,  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  such 
imprisonment." 

The  driver  of  a  glass  coach  hired  for  the  day  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  and 
Oumey,  B.,  not  to  be  the  servant  of  the  party  hiring  it,  so  as  to  bring  him  within 
the  foregoing  section.  Haydon's  case,  7  C.  ft  P.  445.*  And  where  on  the  trial 
of  an  indictment  for  larceny  as  a  servant,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  lived  in  the 
house  of  the  prosecutor,  and  acted  as  the  nurse  to  his  sick  daughter,  having  board 
and  lodging  and  occasional  presents  for  her  services,  but  no  wages ;  and  whfle  the 
prisoner  was  so  residing,  the  prosecutor's  wife  gave  the  prisoner  money  to  pay  a 
coal  bill,  which  money  the  prisoner  kept  and  brought  back  a  forged  receipt  to  the 
coal  bill ;  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  servant  of  the  pro. 
secutor,  but  that  it  was  a  larceny  of  the  money.  Beg.  v.  Frances  Smith,  1  C.  ft 
K.  423.* 

In  a  case  before  Coleridge,  J.,  that  learned  judge  expressed  great  doubt  whether 
the  above  enactment  was  meant  to  include  a  larceny  by  a  clerk  in  a  public  office 
under  the  crown,  but  it  was  unnecessary  to  decide  the  point,  as  the  indictment 
contained  counts  for  embezzlement  under  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  4,  on  which  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.     R.  v.  Lovel,  2  Moo.  ft  R.  236. 

As  to  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  sec  ante,  p.  586. 


Proof  of  the  taking — tctlh  reference  to  the  possession — ccue  of  lodgers.'^  It 
was  for  some  time  considered  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  taking  of  goods  by  a 
lodger  was  larceny  at  common  law,  on  the  ground,  that  like  a  bailee,  he  had  the 
possession  of  the  goods,  but  at  last  it  was  held,  that  it  was  not  larceny.  Meere's 
case,  1  Shower,  50 ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  226.  Upon  this  decision  Mr.  East  observes, 
that  if  it  clearly  appears  that  the  prisoner  took  the  lodgings  with  the  intent  to 
gain  a  better  opportunity  of  rifling  them,  and  to  elude  the  law,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  felony  at  common  law.  2  East,  P.  C.  585.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  the  law,  the  statute  3  and  4  Wm.  and  M.  c.  9,  was  passed, 
making  the  offence  larceny. 

That  act  being  repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  it  is  by  the  7  and  8 
Geo.  4;  c.  29,  s.  45,  (the  9  G^o.  4,  c.  55,  I.,)  enacted  for  the  punishment  of 
depredations  committed  by  tenants  and  lodgers,  « that  if  any  person  shall  steal 
any  chattel  or  fixture  let  to  be  used  by  him  or  her,  in  or  with  any  house  or  lodging, 
whether  the  contract  shall  have  been  entered  into  by  him  or  her,  or  by  her  hus- 
[  *605  ]  band,  or  by  any  *per8on  on  behalf  of  him  or  her,  or  her  husband,  eveiy 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable 
to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny )  and  in  eveiy 
such  case  of  stealing  any  chattel,  it  shall  be  kwful  to  prefer  an  in^tment  in  the 
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common  form  as  for  larceny,  and  in  every  such  case  of  stealing  any  fixture^  to 
prefer  an  indictment  in  the  same  form  as  if  the  offender  were  not  a  tenant  or 
lodger,  and  in  either  case  to  lay  the  property  in  the  owner  or  person  letting  to 
hire." 

Under  the  repealed  statute,  it  was  held  that  where  the  whole  honse,  ready  for- 
nished,  was  let  to  the  prisoner,  it  was  not  a  case  within  the  statute,  which  was 
meant  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  owner  had  a  possession,  and  the  lodger  the  use. 
Palmer's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  586.  But  such  a  case  is  within  the  provisions  of 
the  new  statute,  which  applies  to  houses  and  tenants.  Under  the  former  statute 
also,  it  was  held  that  it  was  no  objection  to  state  that  the  lodgings  were  let  by 
the  wife  of  the  owner,  for  that  the  contract  might  be  stated,  according  either  to 
the  fact  or  the  legal  operation ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  unnecessary  to 
state  by  whom  the  lodgings  were  let,  and  that  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  name 
of  that  party,  the  allegation  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage.  Healey's  case,  1 
Moody,  C.  0.  !.• 

Proof  of  the  taking — with  reference  to  the  possession — stealing  from  the  person.'^ 
The  stealing  from  the  person  without  violence,  or  putting  in  fear,  was  provided 
against  by  the  statute  48  Geo,  3,  c.  159,  s.  2,  (now  repealed ;)  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  any  person  who  should  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry  away  any 
money,  goods,  or  chattels,  from  the  person  of  any  other,  whether  privily,  without 
his  knowledge,  or  not,  but  without  such  fear,  or  putting  in  fear,  as  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  robbery,  should  be  liable,  &c. 

In  a  case  upon  this  statute,  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  need  not  negative 
the  force  or  fear,  and  that,  although  such  force  and  fear  did  in  fact  exist,  the 
prisoner  might  be  convicted  under  this  act.  Pearce's  case.  Buss.  &  Ry.  174 ;'  2 
Lach,  1046.  And  the  same  point  was  held  in  a  subsequent  case.  Robinson's  case, 
Russ.  &  Ry.  321.K 

The  above  statute  was  repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  and  it  was  enacted 
by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  6  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55, 1.)  that  if  any  person  shall 
steal  any  such  property  [viz.  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,]  from  the 
person  of  another,  every  such  offender  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  con- 
victed thereof,  should  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  (if  the  court  should  so  think  fit,)  in  addition 
to  such  imprisonment. 

By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  1,  (E.  &  I.)  so  much  of  the  above  act  aa 
is  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  so  much  of  the  same  act  as  relates  to  the  punishment 
of  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  of  accessaries  before  and  after  the  fact 
respectively,  is  repealed,  except  as  to  offences  committed  before  or  upon  the  30th  of 
September,  1837. 

By  s.  5,  <<  whosoever  shall  steal  any  property  (which  word  by  s.  12,  shall  denote 
every  thing  included  under  the  words  <  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,'  used 
in  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,)  from  the  person  of  another,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  '^'be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  [  *606  ] 
exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
BOt  exceeding  three  years." 

For  8.  9,  relating  to  the  punishment  to  accessaries,  see  ante,  p.  219. 
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Bj  8. 10;  ^^  where  any  person  shall  be  conTicted  of  any  offsnoes  pnniahabk  under 
this  act  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  eonrt 
to  sentence  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hird 
labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  also  to  direct  that  the 
offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any  portion  or  portiont  of  soch 
imprisonment,  or  of  such  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  one  month 
at  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  year,  as  to  the  ooort  in  its 
discretion  shall  seem  meet." 

To  support  a  prosecution  for  stealing  from  the  person,  the  prosecntor  must  prore, 
1,  the  taking,  2,  of  the  goods,  &c.,  and  3,  from  the  person.  The  taking,  and  the 
nature  of  the  goods  taken  will  be  proved  as  in  other  cases  of  larceny. 

The  taking  from  the  person,  to  constitute  this  offence,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner;  but  the  property  must  be  comj^etely  removed 
from  the  person.  The  following  evidence  was  held  not  to  be  snfficieni.  The 
prosecutor  said,  <<  I  felt  a  pressure  of  two  persons,  one  on  each  side  of  me  ;  I  had 
secured  my  book  in  an  inside  pocket  of  my  coat ;  I  felt  a  hand  between  my  coat 
and  waistcoat,  I  was  satisfied  the  prisoner  was  attempting  to  get  my  book  oai.  The 
other  person  had  hold  of  my  right  arm,  and  I  forced  it  from  him,  and  thrast  it 
down  to  my  book ;  in  doing  which,  I  brushed  the  prisoner's  hand  and  arm.  The 
book  was  just  lifted  out  of  my  pocket ;  it  returned  into  my  pocket.  It  waa  out, 
how  far  I  cannot  tell ;  I  saw  a  slight  glance  of  a  man's  hand  down  from  my  breut; 
I  secured  the  prisoner  after  a  severe  struggle.''  On  cross-examination,  the  prose- 
cutor said,  « I  am  satisfied  the  book  was  drawn  from  my  pocket ;  it  was  an  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  pocket.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  on  a  case  reserved,  six 
of  the  judges  thought  that  the  prisoner  was  not  rightly  convicted  of  stealing  from 
the  person,  because  from  first  to  last,  the  book  remained  about  the  person  of  the 
prosecutor.  Four  of  their  lordships  were  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  but  the  judges 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  simple  larceny  was  complete.  Thompson's 
ease,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  78>    Vide,  ante,  p.  688. 

As  to  what  is  a  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  not  a  stealing  from  the  person, 
see  ante,  p.  433. 

Proof  of  the  taking — duttnction  hHween  larceny  and  obtaining  good^  Ae^^  hff 
fdUe  pretencet,'^  Although  the  distinction  between  larceny  and  the  obtaining  of 
goods,  &c.,  by  false  pretences,  is  not  so  material,  since  the  statute  7  and  8  Geo.  4, 
e.  29,  s.  58,  which  provides,  that  where  a  person  is  indicted  for  the  misdemeanor, 
and  it  appears  that  he  obtained  the  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amount  to 
larceny,  he  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof,  be  acquitted,  see  ante,  p.  464,  yet  as  the 
converse  is  not  the  case,  it  is  material  to  inquire  what  circumstances  not  to  be  held 
to  constitute  the  respective  offences. 

As  the  character  of  the  transaction  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  partaes, 
that  intention  must  determine  the  nature  of  the  offence.  It  is  not,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  show  simply  a  felonious  intent,  an  antmui  furandi  cm  the  part  of  the 
[*^7  ]  offender;  although  such  would  seem^to  have  been  the  opinioD  of  Aahurst, 
J.,  who  says,  «  Wherever  there  is  a  real  and  bond  fide  contract  and  deUveiy,  and 
afterwards  the  goods  are  converted  to  the  party's  own  use,  that  is  not  felony.  But 
if  there  be  no  real  and  bond  fide  contract,  if  the  understanding  of  the  parties  be 
not  the  same,  the  contract  is  a  mere  pretence,  and  the  taking  is  a  taking  with 
intent  to  commit  felony."  Pear's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  688  (it.)  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  by  the  cases  about  to  be  cited,  that  the  mere  intent  to  commit  felony,  or 
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rather  fnudulentlj  to  appropriate  the  matter  in  queetion  to  the  party's  own  ose,  is 
not  sufficient  to  render  Uie  taking  felonious,  where  the  owner,  althoi^  induced  bj 
the  &lse  representations  of  the  offender,  intends  to  part  with  his  property  in  the 
matter  delivered.  The  law  of  Scotland  is  the  same  as  our  own  on  this  point ;  and 
the  principle  of  distinction,  between  larceny  and  false  pretences,  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  paHsage  from  a  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  that  country,  f*  Where 
possession  is  obtained  by  such  fidse  representations  as  induce  the  owner  to  sell  or 
part  with  the  property  the  crime  is  swindling.  But  a  yariety  of  cases  frequently 
occur,  in  which  possession  is  obtained,  not  on  any  contract  or  agreement  adequate 
to  pass  the  property,  but  on  some  inferior  title,  adequate  to  give  the  prisoner  the 
right  of  interim  custody.  The  distinction  between  such  cases,  and  those  in  which 
the  property  is  obtained  on  a  false  pretence,  lies  here, — that  in  the  one  case  the  pro- 
prietor has  agreed  to  transfer  the  property,  and  therefore  he  has  only  been  imposed 
upon  in  the  transaction;  and  the  o^er,  he  has  never  agreed  to  part  with  his 
property,  and  therefore  the  subsequent  appropriation  is  theft.''  .Alison's  Prino. 
Grim.  Law  of  Scotl.  259. 

To  prevent  the  case  from  amounting  to  larceny,  the  delivery  of  the  goods  must 
be  by  some  person  having  authority,  by  such  delivery,  to  pass  the  property.  There- 
fore, where  the  prisoner  procured  a  parcel  from  the  servant  of  a  earner,  by  falsely 
pretending  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  being  indicted 
for  larceny,  the  jury  found,  that  when  the  prisoner  obtained  the  goods  he  knew 
they  were  not  his  own  property,  and  intended  to  steal  them ;  the  judges,  on  a  case 
reserved,  held  that  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  for  larceny  was  right,  on  the 
ground  that  the  ownership  of  the  goods  was  not  parted  with,  the  carrier's  servant 
having  no  authority  to  part  with  the  ownership  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  taking  was 
therefore  larceny.  Longstreeth's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  137 ;'  see  Jackson's  casej 
Id.  119  ;i  post,  618;  Wilkins's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  678 ;  post,  p.  611. 

Obtaining  goods  by  means  of  a  forged  order  has  been  held  by  the  judges  not  to 
he  larceny.    B.  v.  Adams,  1  Den.  C.  C  38. 

Proof  of  the  taking — no  intent  to  part  vnth  prcperty  hy  the  prosecutor — original 
/elonious  intent  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner — cases  of  hiring  horses,  dsc. — larceny. "] 
In  the  following  case,  the  owner  of  the  goods  having  no  intention  of  parting  with 
the  {HToperty  in  them,  and  the  offender  having,  at  the  time  of  obtaining  them,  the 
fmimus  furandi,  the  circumstances  were  held  to  constitute  a  felony.  (1)  The  pri- 
soner hired  a  mare  for  a  day  from  the  prosecutor  in  London,  in  order  to  go  to 
Sutton  in  Surrey,  and  said  he  should  return  the  same  evening.  The  prisoner  gave 
the  prosecutor  a  false  reference.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  hired 
the  mare,  the  prisoner  sold  her  in  Smithfield.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty 
<yf  stealing  the  mare,  and  a  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  ju^^^^^.  which 
underwent  great  ^discussion.     Two  of  their  lordships  thought,  that  a^  ^8  ] 

SMre  was  obtained  from  the  owner  by  means  of  asserting  that  whicr  X 

that  the  prisoner  wanted  to  go  a  journey  which  he  never  intend 
the  statutes  S8  Hen.  8,  and  80  Qeo,  2,  had  made  the  offence  >/ 
frlse  tokens,  or  &lse  pretences,  punishable  as  a  misdem^' 
fienry  8,  had  distinguished  the  case  of  obtaining  goods  hr^ 

y 

(1)  Where  a  party,  fraudulently  and  irith  intent  to  st^ 
with  the  ooDsent  and  by  the  deliTery  ol  the  owner,  undejr  2\ 

the  chattel  to  his  own  use,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny.    S>  \,<^.^!jt 

762.  y  .V      fi^f 
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ing  goods  by  stealthy  they  were  bound  by  those  statutes  to  say  that  the  prisoner's 
offence  was  not  felony.  A  majority  of  their  lordships,  howeyer,  held  that  this  case 
did  not  come  within  the  statutes  33  Hen.  8  and  80  Geo.  2,  relating  to  fiJse  pre> 
tences,  which  were  not  intended  to  mitigate  the  common  law,  or  to  make  that  a 
less  offence  which  was  a  greater  one  before.  They  held,  that  where  an  original 
felonious  intent  appeared,  those  statutes  did  not  apply.  They  said,  if  no  such 
intent  appeared,  if  the  means  mentioned  in  the  statute  were  made  use  of,-  the  legis- 
lature had  made  the  offender  answerable  criminally,  who  before,  by  the  commoa 
law  of  the  land,  was  only  answerable  ciyiUy.  Pour's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  685 ; 
1  Leach,  212.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  this  case,  the  prosecutor  did  not  intend 
to  part  with  the  property  in  the  horse,  and  no  question  arose  upon  that  point 

The  following  case,  under  similar  circumstances,  was  decided  the  same  way. 
The  prisoner,  a  post-boy,  applied  to  the  prosecutor,  a  liyery-etable  keeper,  for  a 
horse,  in  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Ely,  saying  Uiat  there  was  a  chaise  going  to  Bamet, 
and  that  Mr.  Ely  wanted  a  horse  for  his  servant  to  accompany  the  chaise,  and 
return  with  it.     The  horse  was  delivered  by  the  prosecutor's  servant  to  the  pri- 
soner, who  mounted  him,  and,  on  leaving  the  yard,  said  he  was  gmng  no  furUier 
than  Bamet.     He  only  proceeded  a  short  way  on  the  road  to  Bamet,  and  <m  the 
same  day  sold  the  hotse  in  Goodman's-fields  for  a  guinea  and  a  half,  including 
saddle  and  bridle.    The  horse  was  much  injured,  and  appeared  to  have  been  ridden 
very  hard.    The  purchaser  sold  the  horse  for  21,  15«.     The  court  observed,  that 
the  judges,  in  Pear's  case,  had  determined,  that  if  a  person,  at  the  time  he  obtained 
another's  property,  meant  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  it  was  felony.     That  there 
was  a  distinction,  however,  to  be  observed  in  this  case,  though  it  was  so  nice  that 
it  might  not  be  obvious  to  common  understandings ;  for  if  they  thought  that  the 
prisoner,  at  the  time  of  hiring  the  horse  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Bamet,  really 
intended  to  go  there,  but  finding  himself  in  possession  of  the  horse,  afterwards 
determined  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  place,  it  would 
not  amount  to  a  felonious  taking.     That  there  was  yet  another  point  for  their  eon- 
sideration ;  for  though  the  prisoner  really  went  to  Bamet,  yet,  being  obliged  by 
the  contract  to  re-deliver  the  horse  to  the  owner  on  his  return,  if  they  thought  that 
he  did  perform  the  journey,  and  that  after  his  return,  instead  of  re-delivering  it  to 
the  owner,  converted  it  to  his  own  use,  he  would  thereby  be  guilty  of  febny,  for 
the  end  and  purpose  of  the  joumey  was  then  over.     The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  on  the  first  ground,  and  he  was  executed.     Charlewood's  case,  2  East,  P.  C. 
689 ;  1  Leach,  409. 

Major  Semple's  case  was  also  decided  upon  the  point  of  the  prisoner's  intention. 
Under  the  name  of  Major  Harrold,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hiring  carriages 
^om  the  prosecutor,  a  coach-maker,  and  on  the  1st  of  Sept.  1786,  he  hired  the 
chaise  in  question,  saying,  he  should  want  it  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  he 
[  ^609  ]  was  going  on  a  tour  round  the  *north.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
pay  at  the  rate  of  5<.  a  day  during  that  time,  and  a  price  of  ilfty  guineas  was 
talked  about,  in  case  he  should  purchase  it  on  hb  return  to  London,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  prisoner,  but  no  agreement  took  place  as  to  the  purchase.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  prisoner  took  the  chaise  with  his  own  horses  from  London  to 
Uxbridge,  where  he  ordered  a  pair  of  horses,  went  to  Bulstrode,  returned  to 
Uxbridge,  and  got  fresh  horses.  Where  he  afterwards  went  did  not  appear.  He 
was  apprehended  a  year  afterwards  on  another  charge.  Being  indicted  for  stealing 
the  chaise,  it  was  argued  for  him,  that  he  had  obtained  the  chaise  under  a  contract 
wUch  was  not  proved  to  be  broken,  and  that  this  distinguished  it  from  Pear's  case, 
(ante,  p.  607,)  and  Aicklcs'  case,  (post,  p.  610,)  that  the  chaise  was  hired  gene- 
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rally,  and  not  to  go  to  any  particular  place ;  that  he  had,  therefore,  a  legal  posses- 
iion,  and  that  the  act  was  a  tortious  conversion,  and  not  a  felony.  It  was  also 
argued,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  tortious  conversion ;  for  non  constat,  that 
the  prisoner  had  disposed  of  the  chaise.  The  court,  however,  said,  that  it  was  now  . 
lettled,  that  the  question  of  intention  was  for  the  jury,  and  if  they  were  satisfied"*^ 
that  the  original  taking  of  the  chaise  was  with  a  felonious  intent,  and  the  hiring  a 
mere  pretence,  to  give  effect  to  that  design,  without  intention  to  restore  or  pay  for 
it,  it  would  faU  precisely  within  Pear's  case,  and  the  other  decisions,  and  the  taking 
would  amount  to  felony.  For  if  the  owner  only  intended  to  give  the  prisoner  a 
qualified  use  of  the  chaise,  and  the  prisoner  had  no  intention  to  make  use  of  that 
qualified  possession,  but  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  he  did  not  take  it  upon  the 
oontract,  and  therefore  did  not  obtain  the  lawful  possession  of  it ;  but  if  there  were 
a  hand  fide  hiring,  and  a  real  intention  of  returning  it,  at  the  time,  the  subsequent 
conversion  of  it  would  not  be  felony ;  for  by  the  contract  and  delivery ,  the  prisoner 
would  have  obtained  the  lawful  possession  of  the  chaise,  and  his  subsequent  abuse 
of  the  trust  would  not  be  felony.  The  court  also  held  that  there  was  sufficient 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  conversion,  and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty.  Semple's 
^ase,  0.  B.  Cor.  Gould,  J.,  and  Adair,  Serj.,  Rec,  2  East,  P.  C.  691 ;  1  Leach,  420. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  judges  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the 
prosecutor  only  intended  to  give  a  qualified  possession,  a  distinction  which  will  be 
afterwards  fully  noticed. 

The  doctrine  at  the  conclusion  of  Charlewood's  case,  ante,  p.  608,  that  if  the 
prisoner  on  his  return  to  London,  instead  of  restoring  the  horse  to  the  owner,  had 
oonverted  it  to  his  own  use,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  felony^  see  also 
Tunnard's  case,  0.  B.  1  Leach,  214  (n.)  has  since  been  overruled.  The  prisoner 
borrowed  a  horse,  under  pretence  of  carrying  a  child  to  a  neighbouring  surgeon. 
Whether  he  carried  the  child  thither  did  not  appear;  but  the  day  following  he 
took  the  horse  in  a  different  direction  and  sold  it.  The  prisoner  did  not  offer  the 
horse  to  sale,  but  was  applied  to  to  sell  it,  so  that  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
have  had  no  felonious  intention  till  that  application  was  made.  The  jury  thought 
that  the  prisoner  had  no  felonious  intention  when  he  took  the  horse,  but  the 
learned  judge  thought^  that  as  it  had  been  borrowed  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  was  over  when  the  prisoner  took  the  horse  to  the  place  where  he 
sold  it,  it  was  proper  to  submit  the  point  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  who 
after  consideration,  were  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  ^on  the  [  *610  ] 
subject  in  2  East,  P.  C.  690;  and  2  Russ.  1089  and  1090  (1st  ed.)  was  not 
oorrect  They  held,  that  if  the  prisoner  had  not  a  felonious  intention  when  he 
originally  took  the  horse,  his  subsequent  withholding  and  disposing  of  it,  did  not 
constitute  a  new  felonious  taking,  and  make  him  guilty  of  felony ;  and  that  oon- 
aequently,  the  conviction  could  not  be  supported.  Bank's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  441  ;^ 
2  Buss,  by  Grea.  56. 

To  constitute  a  larceny  by  a  party  to  whom  goods  have  been  delivered  on  hire, 
that  there  must  be  not  only  an  original  intention  to  convert  them  to  his  own  use, 
but  a  subsequent  actual  conversion.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a 
horse  and  gig.  He  had  hired  them  of  the  prosecutor,  a  livery-stable-keeper,  in 
London,  stating  that  he  wanted  them  for  two  days,  for  the  purpose  of  going  down 
to  Windsor.  Instead  of  going  there  he  drove  to  4lomford,  in  Essex,  where  he 
arrived  about  12  o'clock,  and  offered  the  horse  and  gig  for  sale  to  the  landlord  of 
the  King's  Head  Inn,  for  2bl  The  latter  offered  him  167.,  which  the  prisoner 
refused  to  accept,  but  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  gig  being  then  in  the  yard; 
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and  the  hone  in  the  stable  of  the  mn,  he  told  the  landlord  thai  he  would  let  hhii 
have  them  for  the  sain  offered.  On  his  cross-examination  the  landlord  stated  thai 
the  horse  and  ^g  were  worth  at  least  45^.,  in  consequence  of  which  his  snspicions 
were  excited,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  purchase  them,  unless  the  prisoner 
gave  a  satisfkctory  account  of  how  he  became  possessed  of  them;  that  after  the 
prisoner  agreed  to  accept  the  151.  his  suspicions  were  increased,  and  he  asked 
farther  questions  of  him,  and  then,  under  pretence  of  going  to  fetch  the  money, 
he  prociued  a  constable,  and  gave  the  prisoner  into  custody,  l^dal,  C.  J.,  held, 
as  tiiere  had  been  no  actual  conversion  of  the  property,  but  only  an  oflfer  to  sel]| 
that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  Brook's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  295/  2  Buss, 
by  Grea.  54  (n.) 

Proof  of  taking — no  ifnlenJt  hi/  protecutor  to  pari  with  the  properhf  xn  ike  goodt-^ 
original  felonious  intent  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner — various  cases  amouniing  to 
larceny  where  goods  are  obtained  by  false  pretences,  ring-drcpping,  dtc.'j  There  is 
a  numerous  class  of  cases  in  which  goods  have  been  obtained  from  the  owner  with 
a  fraudulent  intent,  but  where  the  owner  only  intended  to  part  with  the  poesessiony 
and  not  with  the  property  in  them.  In  these  cases  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the 
prisoner  had  the  animus  furandi  at  the  time  of  the  taking,  and  has  converted  the 
goods  to  his  own  use,  the  offence  amoimts  to  larceny.  It  has  been  generally  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  that  the  distinction  between  larceny  and  obtaining  goods  under 
^edse  pretences  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The  &lse  pretences  are  only  the  mode 
empbyed  by  the  offender  to  procure  the  possession  of  the  property  and  render 
the  case  no  less  a  larceny  than  if  he  had  taken  the  property  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner,  or  by  force.  The  real  distinction  is,  whether  the  owner  intended  to 
pass  the  right  of  property.  If  he  did  not,  it  is  the  subject  of  an  indictment  for 
larceny — ^if  he  did,  of  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  &lse  pretences. 

The  prisoner,  J.  H.  Aickles,  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange,  the 
property  of  S.  Edwards.  The  prosecutor  wanting  the  bill  discounted,  the  prisoner, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  called  at  his  lodgings  and  left  his  address,  in  consequence 
[*611  ]  of  which,  Edwards  called  ^on  him,  and  the  prisoner  informed  him,  that  he 
was  in  the  discounting  line.  Three  weeks  afterwardis  the  prosecutor  sent  his  clerk 
to  the  prisoner  to  know,  whether  he  could  discount  the  bill  in  question.  The 
prisoner  went  with  the  clerk  to  the  acceptor's  house,  where  he  agreed  with  the 
prosecutor  to  discount  the  bill  on  certain  terms.  After  some  conversation  the 
prisoner  said,  that  if  Edwards  would  go  with  him  to  Pulteney-street,  he  should 
have  the  cash.  Edwards  replied,  that  his  clerk  should  attend  him  and  pay  him 
the  25s,  and  the  discount  on  receiving  the  money.  On  his  departure,  Edwards 
whispered  to  his  clerk  not  to  leave  the  prisoner  without  receiving  the  money,  and 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  The  clerk  went  with  the  prisoner  to  his  lodgings  in 
Pulteney-street,  where  the  prisoner  showed  him  a  room,  and  desired  him  to  wait^ 
8a3ring,  he  should  be  back  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  clerk,  however, 
followed  him  down  Pulteney-street,  but  in  turning  a  comer,  missed  him.  The 
prosecutor  and  his  clerk  waited  at  the  prisoner's  lodgings  three  days  and  nights  in 
vain.  Being  apprehended  at  another  place,  he  expressed  his  sorrow  and  promised 
to  return  the  bill.  The  bill  was  seen  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  received  a 
Bubpcena  duces  tecum,  but  he  'did  not  appear,  and  it  was  not  produced.  It  was 
objected,  1st,  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  produced;  and  2dly,  that  the  &ets,  if 
proved,  did  not  amount  to  felony.  It  was  left  to  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the 
prisoner  had  a  preconcerted  design  to  get  the  bill  into  his  poesesrion,  with  intent 
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to  steal  it,  and  next,  whether  the  prosecutor  intended  to  part  with  the  bill  to  the 
prisoner,  without  having  the  money  first  paid.  Upon  the  &8t  point  the  jury  found 
in  the  aflirmativei  and  on  the  second  in  the  negative,  and  they  found  the  prisoner 
guilty.  Upon  a  reference  to  the  judges  they  held  the  conviction  to  be  proper,  as 
against  both  objections.     Aickles'  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  675;  1  Leach,  294. 

The  following  observations  are  made  by  Mr.  East  on  this  case.  <<  From  the 
whole  transaction  it  appeared  that  Edwards  never  gave  credit  to  the  prisoner.  It 
IB  true  that  he  put  the  bill  into  his  hands,  after  they  had  agreed  upon  the  terms 
upon  which  it  was  to  be  discounted,  that  by  showing  it  to  the  acceptor  he  might 
satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  genuine  acceptance.  But  besides,  that  this  was  an 
equivocal  act  of  delivery  in  itself,  it  seems  sufficiently  explained  by  the  subsequent 
acts;  for  Edwards,  or  his  clerk,  by  his  direction,  continued  with  the  prisoner 
until  he  ran  away,  for  the  very  reason,  because  they  would  not  trust  him  with  the 
bill"    2  East,  P.  C.  677. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  quantity  of  stockings.  Meeting  the 
prosecutor's  apprentice  on  Ludgate  Hill,  he  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  Mr. 
Heath,  a  hosier  in  Milk-street.  The  apprentice  had  at  that  time  under  his  arm 
two  parcels,  directed  to  Mr.  Heath,  containing  the  articles  in  question,  and  having 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  prisoner  told  him  that  he  knew  his  master,  and 
owed  him  for  the  parcels,  and  he  then  gave  the  lad  a  parcel,  which  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  of  no  value,  telling  him  to  take  it  to  his  master  directly,  that  it  might 
be  forwarded  to  a  Mr.  Browne,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  apprentice,  he 
took  from  him  the  parcels  in  question.  The  boy  then  left  the  prisoner,  but 
returned  and  asked  him  if  he  was  Mr.  Heath.  The  prisoner  replied,  that  he  was, 
on  which  the  boy  again  left  him.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  the 
recorder  ^doubting  whether  the  facts  amounted  to  felony,  referred  the  [  ^12  ] 
case  to  the  judges,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  proper;  Mr. 
Justice  (}ould,  in  stating  the  reasons  of  the  judgment,  laid  down  the  following 
roles  as  clearly  settled :  that  the  possession  of  personal  chattels  follows  the  right 
of  property  in  them;  that  the  possession  of  the  servant  was  the  possession  of  the 
master,  which  could  not  be  divested  by  a  tortious  taking  from  liie  servant;  that 
this  rule  held  in  all  cases  where  servants  had  not  the  absolute  dominion  over  the 
property,  but  were  only  intrusted  with  the  care  or  custody  of  it  for  a  particular 
purpose.     Wilkins's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  673 ;  1  Leach,  520. 

The  prisoner  went  into  a  shop  and  asked  a  boy  to  give  him  change  for  half- 
a-crown ;  the  boy  gave  him  two  shillings  and  six  pennyworth  of  copper.  The 
prisoner  held  out  half-a-crown,  which  the  boy  caught  hold  of  by  the  edge,  but  did 
not  get  it.  The  prisoner  then  ran  away.  Park,  J.,  held  this  to  be  a  larceny 
of  the  2«.  and  the  coppers,  but  said  if  the  prisoner  had  been  charged  only  with 
•tealing  the  half-crown,  he  should  have  had  great  doubt.  Williams's  case,  6  0.  ft 
P.  390.« 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  receipt,  it  appeared  that  a  landlord  went  to  his 
tenant  (who  had  removed  all  his  goods^  to  demand  his  rent,  amounting  to  12^ 
10s.,  taking  with  him  a  receipt  ready  written  and  signed.  The  tenant  gave  him 
2/.  and  asked  to  look  at  the  receipt.  On  being  handed  to  him  he  refused  to  return 
it  or  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  rent.  The  landlord  at  the  time  he  gave  the 
prisoner  the  receipt,  thought  the  prisoner  was  going  to  pay  him  the  rent,  and  would 
not  have  parted  with  the  receipt  unless  he  had  been  paid  all  the  rent,  but  when  he 
pat  the  receipt  into  the  prisoner's  hands  he  never  expected  to  have  it  again  and  did 
not  want  it  again,  but  wanted  his  rent  paid.     Coleridge,  J.,  held  thai  it  was  a 
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larceny  of  the  receipt,  and  that  the  fiiot  of  the  priBMier  paying  the  2L  made  no 
difference.     R.  v.  Bodway,  9  C  &  P.  784.^ 

So  obtaining  money  or  goods  by  ring-dropping,  dfc^  has  been  held  to  be  laroeny. 
The  prisoner,  with  some  accomplices,  being  in  company  with  the  proeecntor,  pre- 
tended to  find  a  Taluable  ring  wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  appearing  to  be  a  jeweller's 
receipt  for  <<  a  rich  brilliant  diamond  ring."  They  offered  to  share  the  T«lne  of  it 
with  the  prosecutor,  if  he  would  deposit  some  money  and  his  watch  as  a  security. 
The  prosecutor  having  accordingly  laid  down  his  watch  and  money  cm  a  table,  was 
beckoned  out  of  the  room  by  one  of  the  confederates,  while  the  others  took  away 
his  watch  and  money.  This  was  held  to  amount  to  larceny.  Patch's  case,  1  Leach, 
238;  2  East^  P.  C.  678.  So  where,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  prisoner 
procured  from  the  prosecutor  twenty  guineas,  promising  to  return  them  the  next 
morning,  and  leaving  the  fidse  jewel  with  him,  this  also  was  held  to  be  larceny. 
Moore's  case,  1  Leach,  314;  2  East,  P.  C.  679.  To  the  same  effect  is  Watson's 
case,  2  Leach,  640 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  680.  So  where  the  prosecutor  was  induced,  by 
a  preconcerted  scheme,  to  deposit  his  money  with  one  of  the  defendants,  as  a 
deposit  upon  a  pretended  bet,  and  the  stakeholder  afterwards,  upon  {Hretence  that 
one  of  his  confederates  had  won  the  wager,  handed  over  the  money  to  him ;  and  it 
was  left  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  at  the  time  the  money  was  taken,  there  was 
not  a  plan  that  it  should  be  kept,  under  the  £ftlse  colour  of  winning  the  bet,  and 
the  jury  found  there  was ;  this  was  held  to  be  larceny.  Robson's  case,  R.  &  R. 
[  *613  ]  413.<^  Li  all  these  cases  it  will  '''be  observed,  that  the  prosecutor  had  no 
intention  of  parting  with  the  property  in  the  money,  &c.,  stolen,  but  either  that  it 
was  taken  while  the  transaction  was  proceeding,  as  in  Patch's  case,  without  his 
knowledge ;  or  was  delivered  under  a  promise  that  it  should  be  restored,  as  in 
Moore's  case;  or  it  was  given  to  the  party  as  a  stakeholder,  as  in  Robson's  case. 

Where  one  of  the  defendants,  in  the  presence  of  the  prosecutor,  picked  up  a 
purse  containing  a  watch,  chain  and  two  seals,  which  his  confederate  represented  to 
be  gold,  and  worth  18/.,  and  the  prosecutor  purchased  the  share  of  the  party  who 
picked  up  the  purse  for  7L ;  Coleridge,  J.,  held  this  did  not  amount  to  larceny, 
as  when  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  money  he  never  intended  to  have  it  badL 
The  prisoners  were  afterwards  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  prosecutor. 
Wilson's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  III.p 

Proof  of  the  taking — no  intent  to  part  with  the  property  by  the  proaecutar-^ 
original  febnioui  intent  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner — caM9  of  pretended  pureha$e$ 
— larceny,"]  Where  the  owner  of  goods,  which  are  taken  by  anoth^  with  a 
fraudulent  intent  to  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  parts  with  his  property  in  such 
goods,  although  under  the  fahe  pretence  of  a  purchase,  it  is  no  larceny,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  cases  afterwards  stated ;  but  if  there  be  only  a  negotiation  for  a 
purchase,  and  such  purchase  be  not  complete,  the  taking  will  amount  to  larceny,  if 
there  be  a  felonious  intent  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  as  in  the  following  ease, 
which  well  illustrates  the  distinction  between  the  offence  of  larceny,  and  of  obtain- 
ing goods  under  the  hlae  pretence  of  purchasing  them.  The  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  stealing  two  silver  cream  ewers  from  the  prosecutor,  a  silversmith.  He  was 
formerly  servant  to  a  gentleman,  who  dealt  with  the  prosecutor,  and  some  time 
after  he  had  left  him,  he  called  at  the  prosecutor's  shop,  and  said  that  his  master 
(meaning  the  gentleman  whose  service  he  had  left)  wanted  some  silver  cream  ewers, 
uid  desired  the  prosecutor  to  give  him  one,  and  to  put  it  down  to  his  master's  aoooont. 
The  prosecutor  gave  him  two  ewers,  in  order  that  his  master  might  select  the  one 
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he  liked  best  The  prisoner  took  both,  sold  them,  and  absconded.  At  the  trial 
the  prosecutor  swore  that  he  did  not  charge  the  master  (his  customer)  with  the 
cream  ewers,  nor  did  he  intend  to  charge  him  with  either,  until  he  had  first  ascer- 
tained which  of  them  he  had  selected.  It  was  objected  for  the  prisoner,  that  thia 
amounted  merely  to  obtaining  goods  under  fiedse  pretences;  But  Baylej,  J.,  held, 
that  as  the  prosecutor  intended  to  part  with  the  possession  only,  and  not  with  the 
right  of  property,  the  offence  was  larceny,  but  that  if  he  had  sent  only  one  cream 
ewer,  and  had  charged  the  customer  with  it,  the  offence  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Davenport's  case,  Newcastle  Spring  Assizes,  1826.  Archbold's  Peel's  Acts,  5. 
The  prisoner  having  bargained  for  some  oxen,  of  which  he  agreed  to  become  the 
purchaser,  went  to  the  place  where  they  were  in  the  care  of  a  boy,  took  them  away, 
and  drove  them  off.  By  the  custom  of  the  trade,  the  oxen  ought  not  to  have  been 
taken  away  till  the  purchase-money  was  paid.  Garrow,  B.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
say,  whether,  though  the  beasts  had  been  delivered  to  the  prisoner  under  a  contract, 
they  thought  he  originally  got  possession  of  them  without  intending  to  pay  for 
them,  ^making  the  bargain  the  pretext  for  obtaining  them,  for  the  pur-  [  *614  ] 
pose  of  stealing  them.  The  jury  having  found  in  the  affirmative,  the  judges,  in  a 
case  reserved,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  offence  amounted  to  felony. 
Gilbert's  case,  Gow.  N.  P.  C.  225  (n.) ;  1  Moody,  0.  C.  185.«  The  prisoner 
called  at  the  shop  of  the  prosecutor,  and  selected  a  quantity  of  trinkets,  desiring 
they  might  be  sent  the  next  day  to  the  inn  where  he  lodged.  An  invoice  was  made 
oot^  and  the  prosecutor  next  day  carried  the  articles  to  the  inn.  He  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  prisoner  to  leave  them  there,  under  a  promise  that  he  should  be  paid 
tor  them  by  a  friend  that  evening.  The  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor  desired  they 
might  be  taken  care  of.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  prisoner  returned,  and  took 
the  articles  away.  There  were  other  circumstances  showing  a  fraudulent  intent, 
and  the  judge  directed  the  jury,  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner,  when 
he  first  called  on  the  prosecutor,  had  no  intention  of  buying  and  paying  for  the 
goods,  but  gave  the  order  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  out  of  his  possession,  and 
afterwards  clandestinely  removing,  and  converting  them  to  his  own  use,  they  should 
find  him  guilty,  which  they  did,  and  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  the  direc- 
tion and  conviction  right.  Campbell's  case,  1  Moody,  0.  G.  179.'  This  case  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  another  to  the  same  effect.  The  prisoner  bargained 
for  four  casks  of  butter,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  and  was  told  he  coidd  not  have 
them  on  any  other  terms.  The  prosecutor's  clerk  at  last  consented  that  the 
prisoner  should  take  away  the  goods,  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should  be 
paid  for  at  the  door  of  his  house.  The  prisoner  never  took  the  goods  to  his  house, 
but  lodged  them  elsewhere.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods. 
The  jury  found  that  he  had  no  intention  to  buy  the  goods,  but  to  get  them  by 
fraud  from  the  owner.  A  case  being  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  felony  was  complete,  and  the  conviction  good,  the  jury  having 
found  that  the  prisoner  never  meant  to  buy,  but  to  defraud  the  owner.(l)  Pratt's 
oase,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  250." 

The  prisoner  by  fiilse  pretences  induced  the  prosecutor  to  send  him  by  hia 
servant,  to  a  particular  house,  goods  to  the  value  of  2<.  lOd.  with  change  for  a 
crown  piece.  On  the  way  he  met  the  servant,  and  induced  him  to  part  with  the 
goods  and  change,  giving  him  a  crown  piece,  which  proved  to  be  bad.    Both  the 

(1)  Valentine's  case,  4  Rogers's  Bee.  88.  Bowen's  case,  Id.  46.  Blont  t.  The  Commoa* 
wealth,  4  Leigh,  C89. 
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proflecntor  and  His  BerTUit  swore  that  the  latter  had  no  anthority  to  part  inth  the 
goods  or  change,  without  reoeiying  the  crown  piece  in  payment,  but  the  foimer 
admitted  that  he  intended  to  sell  the  goods  and  never  expected  them  hack  again. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Arabin  told  the  jnry  that  if  they  thought  the  servant  had  an  nnooii* 
trolled  authority  to  part  with  the  cheese  and  the  change,  they  ought  to  find  the 
prisoner  not  guilty,  but  if  they  should  be  of  a  contrary  opinion  then,  in  his  jndg- 
ment,  it  amounted  to  larceny.  He  farther  stated  that  he  had  submitted  the  depo- 
sitions to  Parke,  B.,  and  Patteson,  J.,  who  had  agreed  with  the  opinion  he  had 
formed.  The  learned  Seijeant  afterwards  said  to  the  jury  <<  if  yon  think  it  was  a 
preconcerted  scheme  to  get  possession  of  the  property  widiout  giving  anything  for 
it,  and  that  the  servant  had  the  limited  audiority  only,  then  yon  will  find  the 
prisoner  guilty.''  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  Small's  case,  8  C.  ft  P.  46.* 
[  ^15  ]  "^A.  received  goods  of  B.  (who  was  the  servant  of  G.)  under  colour  of 
a  pretended  sale.  Coltman,  J.,  held  that  the  hct  of  A's  having  received  such 
goods  with  knowledge  that  B.  had  no  authority  to  sell,  and  that  he  was  in  &ct 
defrauding  his  master,  was  sufficient  evidence  to  support  an  indictment  for  larceny 
against  A.  jointly  with  B.     B.  v.  Hornby,  1  G.  &  K.  305.* 

Ptoofofihe  taking — intent  to  pari  with  the  property  hyproseaUof^'^oru^inaI/dt>' 
nioui  intent  on  the  part  of  the  pritoner-^faUe  pretences."^  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  well  established  principle,  that  if  the  owner  of  goods  intends  to  part  with  the 
property  in  them  to  die  prisoner,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  intention,  delivers  the 
goods  to  him,  and  he  takes  them  away,  he  is  not  guilty  of  felony,  although  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  goods  he  had  no  intention  of  paying  for  diem,  or  otherwise 
performing  his  contract  with  the  owner,  but  intended  to  appropriate  them  to  his 
own  use.  (1) 

In  the  various  cases  before-mentioned,  (p.  607  to  p.  614,)  it  will  be  obeerved, 
that  the  owner  of  the  goods  had  only  intended  to  pass  the  possession  of  them  to 
the  prisoner ;  in  all  the  cases  under  the  present  head,  the  intention  was  to  pass 
the  property. 

Proof  of  the  taking — intent  to  part  unth  the  property  hy  pro9ecutor — original 
fdonioui  intent  of  the  prisoner — pretended  purchases — false  pretences."]  The 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  horse  stealing,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  he  met 
the  prosecutor  at  a  fair  with  a  horse,  which  the  latter  had  brought  there  for  sale. 
The  prisoner  being  known  to  him,  proposed  to  become  the  purchaser.  On  a 
view  of  the  horse,  the  prosecutor  told  the  prisoner  he  should  have  it  for  8/.,  and 
calling  his  servant,  ordered  him  to  deliver  it  to  the  prisoner,  who  immediately 
mounted  the  horse,  telling  the  prosecutor  that  he  would  return  immediately  and 
pay  him.  The  prosecutor  replied,  '<  Very  well,''  and  the  prisoner  rode  away,  and 
never  returned.  Gould,  J.,  ordered  an  acquittal,  for  here  was  a  complete  contract 
of  sale  and  delivery ;  the  property  as  well  as  possession,  was  entirely  parted  with. 
Harvey's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  669 ;  1  Leach,  467.  In  this  case,  it  was  observed 
by  the  judge,  that  the  prosecutor's  only  remedy  was  by  action.  1  Leach,  467. 
Had  any  fiilse  pretences  been  used,  the  prisoner  might  have  been  indicted  under 
the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24. 

Parks  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  piece  of  silk,  the  property  of  Thomas  Wilson. 
The  prisoner  called  at  Wilson's  warehouse,  and  having  looked  at  several  pieces  of 

(1)  Lewer  t.  The  Commonwealth,  15  Serg.  &  Rawle,  93.    8  Cowen,  242. 
<  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxxIt.  286.  •  Id.  xlriL  806. 


nlk,  ielected  the  one  in  qnestion.  He  said  his  name  was  John  Williams,  that  he 
lived  at  No.  6  Arabella-row,  and  that  if  Wilson  wonld  send  it  that  evening,  he 
would  pay  him  for  it.  Wilson  accordingly  sent  his  shopman  with  it,  who,  as  he 
was  taking  the  goodsy  met  the  prisoner.  The  latter  took  him  into  a  room  at  No. 
6,  Arabella-row,  examined  the  bill  of  parcels,  and  gave  the  servant  bills  drawn  by 
Freth  and  Co.,  at  Bradford,  on  Taylor  and  Co.,  in  London.  The  bills  were  for 
more  than  the  price  of  the  goods.  The  servant  could  not  give  the  change,  but  the 
prisoner  said  he  wanted  more  goods,  and  should  call  the  following  day,  which  he 
did  not  do.  Taylor  and  Co.  said  the  notes  were  good  for  nothing,  and  that  they 
had  no  correspondent  at  Bradford.  Before  the  goods  were  sent  from  Wilson's 
they  were  entered  in  a  memorandum-book,  and  the  prisoner  *was  made  [  ^616  ] 
debtor  for  them,  which  was  the  practice  where  goods  were  not  paid  for  immediately. 
It  was  left  to  the  jury  to  consider  whether  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  pre- 
meditated plan  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  obtain  the  goods  without  paying  value 
for  them,  and  whether  this  was  a  sale  by  Wilson,  and  a  delivery  of  the  goods  vrith 
intent  to  part  with  the  property,  he  having  received  bad  bills  in  payment  through 
the  medium  of  his  servant.  The  jury  found  that  from  the  beginning,  it  was  l^be 
prisoner's  intention  to  defraud  Wilson,  and  that  it  was  not  Wibon's  intention  to' 
give  him  credit,  and  they  found  him  guilty.  But  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
the  oonvicdon  was  wrong,  the  property j  as  well  as  the  possession  having  been 
parted  with,  upon  receiving  that  which  was  accepted  as  payment  by  the  proseco. 
tor's  servant,  though  the  bills  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  of  no  vdue.  Parkes's 
caae,  2  East.  P.  C.  671 ;  2  Leach,  614 ;  see  Small's  case,  ante,  p.  614. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  would  have  supported  an  indictment  for  obtaining 
the  goods  under  false  pretences.  The  prisoner,  after  his  acquittal,  was  convicted 
for  obtaining  a  gold  watch  from  Mr.  Upjohn,  by  falsely  pretending  that  he  wanted 
to  purchase  it,  that  he  lived  at  No.  27,  Camden-street,  Islington^  and  that  he 
would  pay  for  the  same  on  delivery.    2  Leach,  616. 

Where  the  goods  have  been  purchased  by  a  third  person,  and  the  prisoner  obtains 
possession  of  them  in  that  person's  name,  by  Mae  pretences,  as  the  owner  intends  to 
part  with  the  property,  though  to  the  third  person,  it  has  been  held  not  to  amount 
to  felony.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  hat,  in  one  count  laid  to  be 
the  property  of  Robert  Beer,  in  another  of  John  Paul.  The  prisoner  bought  a  hat 
of  Beer,  a  hat-maker,  at  Islington ;  but  was  told  he  could  not  have  it  without 
paying  for  it.  While  in  the  shop,  he  saw  a  hat  which  had  been  made  for  Paul, 
and  saying  that  he  lived  next  door  to  him,  asked  when  Paul  was  to  come  for  his 
hat.  He  was  told  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Having  left  the  shop,  he  met  a 
boy,  asked  him  if  he  knew  Beer,  saying  that  Paul  had  sent  him  to  Beer's  for  hia 
hat;  but  that  as  he  owed  Beer  for  a  hat  himself,  which  he  had  not  money  to  pay, 
he  did  not  like  to  go.  He  asked  the  boy  (to  whom  he  promised  something  for  Us 
trouble)  to  carry  the  message  to  Beer's,  and  bring  Paul's  hat  to  him,  (the  prisoner.) 
He  also  told  the  boy  not  to  go  into  Beer's  shop,  if  Paul,  whom  he  described,  should 
be  there.  The  boy  went,  and  delivered  the  message,  and  received  the  hat,  which| 
after  carrying  part  of  the  way,  by  the  prisoner's  desire,  he  delivered  to  him, 
the  prisoner  saying  he  would  take  it  himself  to  Paul.  The  prisoner  was  appre- 
bended  with  the  hat  in  his  possession.  It  was  objected  for  him,  that  this  was 
not  a  larceny,  but  an  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences.  The  prisoner  being 
found  guilty,  the  question  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who 
decided  that  the  offence  did  not  amount  to  a  felony,  the  owner  having  parted 
with  his  property  in  the  hat.  B.  v.  Adam,  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  28.  See  also  B.  t. 
Box,  9  C.  ft  P.  126.^ 
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inff — intetU  to  part  with  the  property  by  proaeeutor'-'Hfriffmal 
pri9oner~~ca9e$  of  obtaining  goodsy  dsCj  by  /aiae  preteneei.'\ 
may  be  classed  the  cases,  strictlj  iq>ea]dng,  of  obtaining  money 
itences,  cases  in  which,  on  accoont  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  &c., 
iding  to  part  with  the  property  in  them,  the  offence  does  not  amount 
^and  where  the  possession  of  the  goods  has  been  fraudulently  obtained 
^V^  j^nsoner  under  false  pretences.  The  prisoners,  Nicholson,  Jonea,  and 
ChappMl,  were  indicted  for  stealing  two  bank  post  bills,  and  seren  guineas.  The 
prisoner  Nicholson  introduced  himself  to  the  prosecuUnr  at  the  apartments  of  the 
latter  in  the  Charter-house,  under  pretence  of  inquiring  what  the  rules  of  the 
charity  were.  Discovering  that  the  prosecutor  had  some  money,  hedetedred  to  walk 
with  him,  and  having  been  joined  by  the  prisoner  Chappell,  they  went  to  a  public 
house.  The  prisoner  Jones  then  came  into  the  room,  and  said  that  he  had  come 
from  the  country  to  receive  1400/.,  and  produced  a  quantity  of  notes.  Chappell 
said  to  him,  <'I  suppose  you  think  that  no  one  has  any  money  but  you.''  Jones 
answered,  <<  I'll  lay  10/.  that  neither  of  you  can  show  40/.  in  two  hours."  They 
then  all  went  out,  Nicholson  and  Chappell  said  that  they  should  go  to  the  Spotted 
Horse,  and  they  both  asked  the  prosecutor  if  he  could  show  40/.  He  answered,  he 
believed  he  coidd.  Nicholson  accompanied  the  prosecutor  home,  when  the  latter 
took  out  of  his  desk  the  two  bank  post  bills  and  five  guineas.  Nicholsoii  advised 
him  to  take  a  guinea  or  two  more,  and  he  accordingly  took  two  guineas  more. 
They  then  went  to  the  Spotted  Horse,  where  Jones  and  Chappell  were,  in  a  back 
room.  Jones  put  down  a  10/.  note  for  each  who  could  show  40/.  The  prosecutor 
showed  his  40/.  by  laying  down  the  notes  and  guineas,  but  did  not  recollect 
whether  he  took  up  the  10/.  given  to  him.  Jones  then  wrote  four  letters  with  chalk 
upon  the  table,  and  going  to  the  end  of  the  room,  turned  his  back  and  said,  that  he 
would  bet  them  a  guinea  a  piece  that  he  would  name  another  letter  which  should 
be  made  and  a  basin  put  over  it.  Another  letter  was  made  and  covered  with  a 
basin.  Jones  guessed  wrong,  and  the  others  won  a  guinea  each.  Chappell  and 
Nicholson  then  said,  '<We  may  as  well  have  some  of  Jones's  money,  for  he  is  sure 
to  lose,  and  we  may  as  well  make  it  more,  for  we  are  sure  to  win."  The  prosecutor 
then  staked  his  two  notes  and  the  seven  guineas.  Jones  guessed  right,  and  the  notes 
lying  on  the  table,  he  swept  them  all  off  and  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  the 
other  prisoners  sitting  still.  A  constable  immediately  came  and  apprehended  the 
prisoners.  The  prosecutor,  on  cross-examination  said,  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  lOL  note  given  to  him  by  Jones  on  showing  40/.  was  a  real  one  or  not.  That  hav- 
ing won  the  first  wager,  if  the  matter  had  ended  there,  he  should  have  kept  the  guinea. 
That  he  did  not  object  to  Jones  taking  his  40/.  when  he  lost,  and  woidd  hare  taken 
the  40/.  if  he  had  won.  The  officers  found  on  the  prisoners  many  pieces  of  paper 
having  numbers,  such  as  100,  50,  &c.,  something  in  the  manner  of  bank-not^  the 
bodies  of  the  notes  being  advertisements  of  different  kinds.  No  good  notes  were 
found  upon  them,  but  about  eight  guineas  in  cash.  A  lump  of  paper  was  put  into 
the  prosecutor's  hands  by  Jones,  when  the  officers  came  in,  whkh  was  afterwards 
found  to  contain  the  two  post  bills.  On  the  part  of  the  prisoners  it  was  contended, 
that  this  was  a  mere  gaming  transaction,  or  at  most  only  a  cheat,  and  not  a  felony. 
A  doubt  being  entertained  by  the  bench,  on  the  latter  point,  it  was  left  to  the  jury 
to  consider  whether  this  was  a  gaming  transaction  or  a  preconcerted  scheme  by  the 
prisoners,  or  any  of  them,  to  get  from  the  prosecutor  the  post  bills  andfCash.  The 
[  *618  ]  jury  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  *a  preconcerted  scheme  in  all  of  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  found  them  guilty ;  but  the  judges  held  Uie  conviction  wrong, 
for  in  this  case  the  possession  as  well  as  property  had  been  parted  with  by  the 
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proeecuior,  nnder  the  idea  that  it  had  been  £Eurly  won.    Niohokon's  case;  2  Eaat^ 
P.  G.  669 ;  2  Lea<;h,  610. 

The  prisoner,  who  had  previonslj  pawned  oertun  articles  at  the  shop  of  the 
prosecator,  brought  a  packet  of  diamonds,  which  he  also  offered  to  pawn,  receiving 
back  the  former  articles.  Tne  prosecutor's  servant,  who  had  au^oritj  to  act  in 
his  business,  after  looking  at  the  diamonds,  delivered  them  back  to  the  prisoner  to 
seal  up,  when  the  prisoner  substituted  another  parcel  of  false  stones.  He  then 
received  from  the  prosecutor's  servant  the  articles  previously  pledged,  and  carried 
them  awaj.  Being  indicted  for  stealing  these  articles,  Arabin,  S.,  before  whom  he 
was  tried,  thought  that  inasmuch  as  the  property  was  parted  with  by  the  pawn- 
broker's servant,  absolutely  under  the  impression,  that  the  prisoner  had  returned 
the  parcel  containing  the  diamonds,  the  offence  did  not  amount  to  felony,  and  upon  a 
case  reserved,  the  judges  resolved  unanimously  that  the  case  was  not  larceny, 
because  the  servant  who  had  a  general  authority  from  his  master,  parted  with  the 
property,  and  not  merely  with  the  possession.  Jackson's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C. 
119.''    See  Longstreeths'  case,  Id.  137  3*  ante,  p.  607. 

Proof  of  the  things  stolen — things  savouring  of  the  reality — at  common  lato."] 
At  common  law  larceny  could  not  be  committed  of  things  that  savoured  of  or 
adhered  to  the  freehold,  as  trees,  grass,  bushes,  bridges,  stones,  the  lead  of  a 
house,  or  the  like.(l)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  610;  2  East,  P.  C.  687.  But  if  these 
things  be  severed  from  the  freehold,  as  wood  cut,  grass  in  cocks,  stones  dug  out 
of  a  quarry,  &c.,  then  felony  might  be  committed  by  stealing  them,  for  then  they 
are  persoiud  goods.  So  if  a  man  came  to  steal  trees,  or  the  lead  of  a  church,  and 
severed  it,  and  after  about  an  hour's  time  came  and  fetched  it  away,  this  was  held 
felony,  because  the  act  was  not  continued,  but  interpolated,  and  in  that  interval 
the  property  lodged  in  the  right  owner  as  a  chattel ;  and  so  with  regard  to  com 
standing  on  the  ground,  for  that  is  a  chattel  personal.  1  Hale,  P.  0.  610.  <<  If," 
says  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  <^a  thief  severs  a  copper  and  instantly  carries  it  away,  it  is  no 
felony  at  common  law,  yet  if  he  lets  it  remain  after  it  is  severed  any  time,  then 
the  removal  constitutes  a  felony,  if  he  comes  back  and  takes  it,  and  so  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  some  time  severed.''     Lee  y.  Ridson,  7  Taunt.  191.^ 

The  rule  on  this  subject  is  thus  stated  by  the  criminal  law  commissioners: 
'<  Although  a  thing  be  part  of  the  realty,  or  be  any  annexation  to,  or  unsevcred 
produce  of  the  realty,  yet  if  any  person  sever  it  from  the  realty  with  intent  to 
steal  it,  after  an  interval,  which  so  separates  the  acts  of  severance  and  removal, 
that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  one  continued  act,  the  thing  taken  is  a  chattel, 
the  subject  of  theft,  notwithstanding  such  previous  connexion  with  the  realty.  If 
any  parcel  of  the  realty  or  any  annexation  to,  or  unsevered  produce  of  the  realty 
be  severed,  otherwise  than  by  one  who  afterwards  removes  the  same,  it  is  th# 
subject  of  theft,  notwithstanding  it  be  stolen  instantly  after  that  severance." 
let  Bep.  p.  11. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  which  arose  from  this  state  of  the  law,  *it  [  *619  ] 
has  been  made  larceny  in  certain  cases  to  steal  things  annexed  to  a  part  of  the 
freehold.    These  enactments  will  now  be  stated. 

Proof  of  things  stolen — things  savouring  of  the  realty — things  anneoced  to 

■■  — — — — ^ 

n)  state  T.  Stephenson,  2  Bailej,  884. 

Ice,  put  away  in  an  ice-honse  for  domeatie  use,  Is  private  property,  and  as  snch  the  satject 
of  larceny.    Ward  t.  The  People,  8  HiU,  895.    6  Hill,  144. 

^  2  £ng.  C.  C.  119.  <  Id.  187.  y  £n£^  Com.  Law  Beps.  ii.  70. 
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lu{lding$y  dhc.]  By  the  7  and  8  Qeo.  4,  o.  29,  8.  44/  <<  if  any  penon  diall  steal, 
or  rip,  or  cut,  or  break,  with  intent  to  steal  any  glass,  or  wood-work,  belonging  to 
any  building  whatsoever,  or  any  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metal,  or  any 
utensil,  or  fixture,  whether  made  of  metal,  ot  other  material,  respeetiTely  fixed  in, 
or  to  any  building  whatsoever,  or  any  thing  made  of  metal  fixed  in  any  land, 
being  private  property,  or  for  a  fence  to  any  dwelling-house,  garden,  or  area,  or 
in  any  square,  street,  or  other  place  dedicate  to  public  use  or  ornament,  every 
0nch  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  lial^ 
to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny,  and  in  case  of 
any  such  thing  being  fixed  in  any  square,  street,  or  other  like  plaee,  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  allege  the  same  to  be  the  property  of  any  person. 

The  Irish  act,  the  9th  Oeo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  27,  is  in  the  same  words,  with  a  proviso 
that  it  shall  not  affect  the  punishment  under  the  Irish  paving  acts. 

Upon  the  repealed  statute  4  Greo.  2,  c.  32,  it  was  held,  that  a  person  who  pro. 
cured  possession  of  a  house  under  a  written  agreement  between  him  and  the  land- 
lord, with  a  fraudulent  intention  to  steal  the  fixtures  belonging  to  the  house,  Ac., 
was,  in  stealing  the  lead  affixed  to  the  house,  guilty  of  a  felony  within  the  statute. 
Hunda/s  case,  2  Leach,  850;  2  East,  P.  G.  594. 

With  regard  to  what  shall  be  deemed  a  budding  within  this  act,  it  was  held 
(upon  the  4  Qeo.  2,  which,  after  specifying  certain  buildings,  used  the  wordls^ 
<<any  other  buildings  whatever,")  that  a  summer-house,  half  a  mile  from  the 
dwelling-house,  was  within  the  act  Norris's  case.  Buss,  k  Ry.  69."  So  npon 
the  same  statute  a  majority  of  the  judges  determined  that  a  church  was  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  Parker's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  592.  But  it  was  agreed  that 
the  property  in  lead  affixed  to  a  church  could  not  be  laid  to  be  either  in  the 
church-wardens,  or  in  the  parishioners  or  inhabitants.  Id.  The  new  statute, 
by  omitting  to  specify  any  particular  building,  and  using  only  the  words  <'  any 
Imilding  whatsoever,^'  has  removed  the  doubts  which  gave  rise  to  the  abovs 
decisions. 

An  unfinished  building  intended  as  a  cartshed,  which  was  boarded  np  on  all 
its  sides,  and  had  a  door  with  a  lock  to  it,  and  the  frame  of  a  roof  ready  for  thatch- 
ing, with  loose  gorse  thrown  on  it,  was  held  by  littledale,  J.,  to  be  a  building  within 
the  above  section.     Worrall's  case,  7  G.  ft  P.  516.* 

Upon  the  words  <<  any  square,  street,  or  other  place  dedicated  to  public  use  or 
ornament,"  it  has  been  held  that  a  churchyard  comes  within  the  meaning  <^  the 
act  Per  Bosanquet,  J.,  Blick's  case,  4  G.  &  P.  377;^  see  also  Beeoe's  case,  2 
Buss,  by  Grea.  65;  and  a  similar  decision  with  respect  to  a  tombstone  in  a  church- 
yard, in  Jones's  case,  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  66. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  (in  the  usual  form)  for  stealing  lead  affixed  to  a 
)>uilding.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  stealing  the  lead  when  lying  severed,  but 
hot  of  stealing  it  when  fixed.  Tindal,  G.  J.,  after  conferring  with  Yangfaan, 
[  *620  ]  B.,  held  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  '''found  guilty  of  a  simple  larceny 
on  such  an  indictment,  and  directed  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  to  be  entered.  B.  v. 
Gooch,  8  G.  &  P.  293.' 

An  indictment  for  stealing  a  copper-pipe  fixed  to  the  dwelling-house  of  A.  and 
B.,  is  not  supported  by  proof  of  stealing  a  pipe  fixed  to  two  rooms,  of  which  A. 
and  B.  are  separate  tenants,  in  the  same  house.  Finch's  case,  1  Hoo.  G.  G. 
418.* 

>  1  Eng.  C.  C.  69.  •  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  608.  ^  Id.  six.  428. 

•  Id.  xxxir.  895.  «  2  Eng.  C.  C.  418. 
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Proof  of  th€  iking  iiolen — ttealing  from  minesJ]  The  steaUng,  or  seTering  with 
intent  to  steal,  the  ore  of  any  metal,  &c.  from  a  mine,  is  made  felony  by  the 

7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  37,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.30, 1.,)  by  which  it  is  enacted| 
u  that  if  any  person  shall  steal,  or  sever  with  intent  to  steal,  the  ore  of  any 
metal,  or  any  lapis  calaminaris,  manganese,  or  mundick,  or  any  wad,  black  cawke, 
or  black  lead,  or  any  coal  or  cannel  ooal,  from  any  mine,  bed,  or  yein  thereof 
respectively,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  Hable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
larceny." 

The  following  case  has  been  decided  on  the  subject  of  larceny  in  mines.  The 
prisoners  were  indicted  for  stealing  copper  ore,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  A.  B. 
and  others.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  A.  B.  and  others  were  the  lessees  and 
adventurers  in  a  mine,  the  ores  in  which  were  excavated  by  several  distinct  parties 
<rf  labourers,  working  under  separate  contracts,  and  at  different  rates  of  wages, 
which  were  so  much  in  the  pound  on  the  price  of  the  ore  when  sold.  The  orea^ 
when  excavated,  were  left,  by  the  men  who  dug  them,  in  various  heaps  in  the 
fnine,  and  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  surfiuse,  manufactured,  and  sold  by  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  adventurers.  The  prisoners,  who  were  contractors,  worked 
in  the  mine  at  wages  of  5«.  in  the  pound,  had  taken  ores  from  a  neighbouring  heap 
which  had  been  dug  out  by  other  contractors  working  at  2«.  in  the  pound,  and 
had  placed  them  on  their  own  heap,  and  there  left  them,  to  be  raised  and  mann- 
factored  by  the  adventurers  in  the  usual  course.  The  prisoners  having  been  coi^ 
Tioted,  on  a  point  reserved,  a  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the 
conviction  was  wrong,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  larceny /ram  the  adven* 
turer$,  in  whom  the  property  was  laid.     R.  v.  Webb,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  431.* 

But  now  by  the  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  58,  s.  10,  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment 
of  frauds  in  mines  by  idle  and  dishonest  workmen,  removing  or  concealing  ore  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  wages  than  are  of  right  due  to  them,  and  thereby 
defrauding  the  adventurers  in  or  proprietors  of  such  mines,  or  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  workmen  therein,"  it  is  enacted,  «that  if  any  person  or  persona 
employed  in  or  about  any  mine  within  the  county  of  Comwadl  shall  take,  remove, 
or  conceal  the  ore  of  any  metal,  or  any  lapis  calaminaris,  manganese,  mundicl^ 
or  other  mineral  found  or  being  in  such  a  mine,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  proprietor 
or  proprietors  of,  or  adventurer  or  adventurers  in  such  mine,  or  any  one  or  more 
of  them  respectively,  or  any  workman  or  miner  employed  therein,  then  and  in 
every  such  case  respectively  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be 
poniahable  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny." 

I\r)of  of  the  thing  ttolen,  trees,  <&c.]  The  stealing  of  trees,  &c.  of  greater^ 
^ralne  than  1/.  growing  in  certain  situations,  is  made  felony  by  the  7  and  [  ^621  ] 

8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  38,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  31, 1.)  by  which  it  is  enacted,  <<  that 
if  any  person  shall  steal,  or  shall  cut,  break,  root  up  or  otherwise  destroy  or 
damage,  with  intent  to  steal,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub, 
er  any  underwood,  respectively  growing  in  any  park,  pleasure  ground,  garden, 
orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  any  ground  adjoining  or  belonging  to  any  dwelling-house, 
every  such  offender  (in  case  the  value  of  the  article  or  articles  stolen,  or  the  amount 
of  the  injury  done,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  pound)  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  simple  larceny }   and  if  any  person  shall  steal,  or  shall  cut,  break, 

•  2  Eng.  C.  C.  481. 
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root  up,  or  otherwifle  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to  steal,  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shmb,  or  any  nnderwood,  respectiyely  growing  else- 
where than  in  any  of  the  situations  hereinbefore  mentioned,  every  such  offender 
(in  case  the  value  of  the  article  or  articles  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done, 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  five  pounds,)  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
larceny. 

Upon  the  words  <'  adjoining  to  a  dwelling-house,''  it  has  been  ruled,  that  they 
import  actual  contact,  and  therefore  ground  separated  from  the  dwelling-house  l^ 
a  narrow  walk  and  paling,  with  a  gate  in  it,  has  been  held  not  to  be  within  their 
meaning.  Hodges'  case.  Moo.  &  Malk.  N.  P.  G.  341.'  There  was  no  county 
laying  the  trees  to  be  growing  in  ground  belonging  to  a  dwelling-house.  What  is 
to  be  considered  a  garden,  within  this  section,  is  a  question  for  the  jury.     Id. 

The  stealing  of  trees,  &c.,  of  inferior  value,  is  provided  against  by  s.  39,  (s.  32 
of  the  Irish  statute,)  by  which  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  if  any  person  shall  steal,  or 
shall  cut,  break,  root  up,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to  steal,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  whnesoever 
the  same  may  be  respectively  growing,  the  stealing  of  such  article  or  articles,  or 
the  injury  done,  being  to  the  amount  of  a  shilling  at  the  least,  every  such 
ofiender,  being  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  for  the  first  offence, 
forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  article  or  articles  stol^  or  the 
amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to 
the  justices  shall  seem  meet ;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  be 
guilty  of  any  of  the  said  offences,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  manner, 
every  such  offender  shall  for  such  second  offence  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  fo^  such  term,  not 
exceeding  twelve  calendar  months,  as  the  convicting  justice  shall  think  fit ;  and 
if  such  second  conviction  shall  take  place  before  two  justices,  they  may  fbrther 
order  the  offender,  if  a  male,  to  be  once  or  twice  publicly  or  jNrivately  whipped, 
after  the  expiration  of  four  days  from  the  time  of  such  conviction ;  and  if  any 
person  so  twice  convicted  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences,  such 
offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny." 

The  stealing  of  any  part  of  any  fence,  post,  rail,  &c.,  and  the  being  found  in 
possession  of  any  sapling,  &c.,  or  any  part  of  any  fence,  &c.,  of  the  value  of  2<., 
are  by  ss.  40  and  41  punishable  by  summary  conviction. 

[  *622  ]  *The  stealing  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetable  productions,  growing  in 
any  garden,  &c.,  is  provided  against  by  the  42d  section  of  the  same  statute,  (s.  35 
of  the  9  Greo.  4,  c.  55,  I.)  by  which  it  is  enacted,  « that  if  any  person  shall  steal, 
or  shall  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to  steal,  any  plant,  root,  fruit,  or  v^etable 
production,  growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  nursery-ground,  hothouse,  greenhouse, 
or  conservatory,  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  either  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  or  else  shall 
forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  article  or  articles  so  stoleUi  ot  the 
amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as 
to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet ;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards 
commit  any  of  the  said  offences^  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  simple  larceny." 

'  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxiL  880. 
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The  words  "  plant  or  vegetable  production,"  do  not  include  young  fruit  trees. 
Hodges'  case,  M.  &  M.  341  /  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  68(n.) 

By  the  following  section,  the  stealing  of  the  same  articles  not  growing  in  any 
garden,  &c.,  is  punishable  only  by  summary  conviction. 

Ir^oofofihe  things  stolen — written  instruments.'^  At  common  law,  larceny  could 
not  be  committed  of  deeds  or  other  instruments  concerning  land.  1  Hale,  P.  C. 
510.  Thus  it  was  held,  that  stealing  a  commission,  directed  to  commissioners  to 
ascertain  boundaries,  was  not  a  felony,  the  commission  concerning  the  realty. 
Westbeer's  case,  1  Leach,  12 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  596 )  2  Str.  1134.  But  the  parch- 
ment,  upon  which  the  records  of  a  court  of  justice  are  inscribed,  if  it  do  not  relate 
to  the  realty,  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny.  Walker's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  155.* 
Bonds,  bills,  and  notes,  which  concern  mere  choses  in  action,  were  also  at  common 
law  held  not  to  be  such  goods  whereof  felony  might  be  committed,  being  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  and  not  importing  any  property  in  possession  of  the  party  from 
whom  they  are  taken.  4  Bl.  Com.  234 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  697.  It  was  even  held, 
that  larceny  could  not  be  committed  of  the  box  in  which  charters  t;oncerning  the 
land  was  held.     3  Inst.  109 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  610. 

But  now,  by  the  various  provisions  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (E.)  these 
offences  are  rendered  felonies. 

By  sec.  21,  "  If  any  person  shall  steal,  or  shall,  for  any  fraudulent  purpose, 
take  from  its  place  of  deposit  for  the  time  being,  or  from  any  person  having  the 
lawful  custody  thereof,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  obliterate,  injure  or 
destroy  any  record,  writ,  return,  panel,  process,  interrogatory,  deposition,  affidavit, 
rule,  order,  or  warrant  of  attorney,  or  any  original  document  whatsoever,  of  or 
belonging  to  any  court  of  record,  or  relating  to  any  matter  civil  or  criminal,  begun, 
depending,  or  terminated  in  any  such  court,  or  any  bill,  answer,  interrogatory, 
deposition,  affidavit,  order,  or  decree,  or  any  original  document  whatsoever,  of  or 
belonging  to  any  court  of  equity,  or  relating  to  any  cause  or  matter  begun, 
depending,  or  terminated  in  any  such  court,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  suffer 
♦such  other  punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  [  *623  ] 
court  shall  award;  and  it  shall  not,  in  any  indictment  for  such  offence,  be  necessary 
to  allege  that  the  article,  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  is  committed,  is  the 
property  of  any  person,  or  that  the  same  is  of  any  value." 

The  Irish  act,  9  G«o.  4,  c.  65,  s.  21,  contains  similar  provisions  to  these,  and 
also  some  others. 

As  to  the  power  of  awarding  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  in  cases  of 
imprisoment,  see  ante,  p.  586. 

By  sec.  22,  (by  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  65,  s.  22, 1.,)  "  if  any  person  shall,  either  during 
the  life  of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  or  after  his  or  her  death,  steal,  or  for  any 
firaodulent  purpose,  destroy  or  conceal,  any  will,  codicil,  or  other  testamentary 
instrument,  whether  the  same  shall  relate  to  real  or  personal  estate,  or  to  both, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award,  as  herein- 
before last  mentioned,  (viz.  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  transportation  beyond  the 
seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  such  other  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award ;)  and  it  shall  not,  in  any  indictment  for  such 
offence,  be  necessary  to  allege  that  such  will,  codicil,  or  other  instrument,  is  the 
property  of  any  person,  or  that  the  same  is  of  any  value." 

'  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxii.  880.  c  2  Eng.  C.  C.  155. 
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SemUey  that  an  indictment  under  this  section  for  destroying  or  concealing  a 
will,  should  state  the  fraudulent  purpose  for  which  the  will  was  so  destroyed,  kc. 
Per  Alderson,  B.,  R.  v.  Morris,  9  Carr.  &  P.  89.**  A  defendant  concealing  a  will 
and  taking  money  which  by  the  will  is  to  go  to  A.  and  B.,  and  with  it  paying  the 
debts  of  the  husband  of  the  next  of  kin,  whose  creditor  and  assignee  he  is,  would 
be  a  fraudulent  purpose  within  the  statute.     Ibid. 

And  by  the  7  and  8  Greo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  23,  (E.,)  "  if  any  person  shall  steal  any 
paper  or  parchment,  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  being 
evidence  of  the  title,  or  of  any  part  of  the  title,  to  any  real  estate,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  being  convicted  diererif, 
shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award,  as  herein- 
before last  mentioned,  (vide  ante,  p.  622,)  and  in  any  indictment  for  such  offence, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  thing  stolen,  to  be  evidence  of  the  title,  or  of  part 
of  the  title,  of  the  person,  or  of  some  one  of  the  persons,  having  a  present  interest, 
whether  legal  or  equitable,  in  the  real  estate  to  which  the  same  relates,  and  to 
mention  such  real  estate,  or  some  part  thereof;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
allege  the  thing  stolen  to  be  of  any  value."  The  Irish  act,  9  Geo.  4,  c.  65,  s.  23, 
is  nearly  similar. 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  above  section  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  for 
stealing  writings  relating  to  real  estate,  although  the  offence  is  only  a  misdemeanor, 
the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  defendant  took  them  under  such  circumstances 
as  would  have  amounted  to  larceny,  if  they  had  been  the  subject  of  larceny.  Per 
Patteson,  J.,  John's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  324.* 

By  sec.  24,  it  is  provided,  « that  nothing  in  the  act  contained,  relating  to  either 
of  the  misdemeanors  aforesaid,  nor  any  proceeding,  conviction,  or  judgment,  to  be 
had  or  taken  thereupon,  shall  prevent,  lessen,  or  impeach  any  remedy  at  law  or  in 
[  *624  ]  equity,  which  any  person  *aggrieved  by  any  such  offence,  might  or  would 
have  had,  if  the  act  had  not  been  passed ;  but  nevertheless  the  conviction  of  anv 
such  offender  shall  not  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  action  at  law  or  suit  in 
equity  against  him  ]  and  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  either  of  the 
misdemeanors  aforesaid,  by  any  evidence  whatever,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by 
him,  if  he  shall,  at  any  time  previously  to  his  being  indicted  for  such  offence,  have 
disclosed  such  act  on  oath,  in  consequence  of  any  compulsory  process  of  any  court 
of  law  or  equity  in  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  which  shall  have  been  hondfdc 
instituted  by  any  party  aggrieved,  or  if  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  any 
examination  or  deposition  before  any  commissioners  of  bankrupt." 

Proof  of  tlic  thing  stolen — choses  in  action — securities  for  tnoney^  drc  ]  The 
stealing  of  choses  in  action  was  provided  against  by  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  3,  which 
made  it  larceny  to  steal  any  exchequer  orders  or  tallies,  or  other  orders  entitling 
any  person  to  any  annuity  or  share  in  any  parliamentary  fund,  or  any  exchetper 
bills,  South  Sea  bonds,  bank  notes,  East  India  bonds,  dividend  warrants  of  the 
Bank,  South  Sea  company,  East  India  company,  or  any  other  company,  society,  or 
corporation,  bills,  bills  of  exchange,  navy  bills  or  debentures,  goldsmith's  notes  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  other  bonds  or  warrants,  bills  or  promissory  notes,  for 
the  payment  of  any  money,  being  the  property  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  or 
of  any  corporation,  notwithstanding  any  of  the  particulars  were  termed  in  law  a 
chose  in  action.  This  statute  is  repealed,  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  except  so 
far  as  such  repeal  may  be  considered  as  qualified  by  the  2d  section  of  the  act, 
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which  enacts,  that  nothiDg  in  the  act  contained  shall  affect  or  alter  such  part  of 
any  act  as  relates  to  the  post-office,  or  any  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  or  to  the 
naval,  military,  victualling,  or  other  public  stores  of  his  majesty,  &c.,  except  the 
acts  of  31  Eliz.  c.  4,  and  22  Car.  2,  c.  5,  which  are  thereinbefore  repealed,  or  shall 
affect  or  alter  any  act  relating  to  the  bank  of  Scotland,  or  South  Sea  company. 
See  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  74. 

And  now,  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5,  "  if  any  person  shall  steal  any 
tally,  order  or  other  security  whatsoever,  entitling  or  evidencing  the  title  of  any 
person  or  body  corporate,  to  any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or  fund, 
whether  of  this  kingdom  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  state, 
or  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society,  or  to  any  deposit  in 
any  savings'  bank;  or  shall  steal  any  debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill,  note,  warrant, 
order,  or  other  security  whatsoever,  for  money,  or  for  payment  of  money,  whether 
of  this  kingdom  or  of  any  foreign  state;  or  shall  steal  any  warrant  or  order  for  the 
delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods  or  valuable  thing ;  every  such  offender  shall  bo 
deemed  guilty  of  felony  of  the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  punishable 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  stolen  any  chattel  of  like  value,  with  the  share, 
interest,  or  deposit  to  which  the  security  so  stolen  may  relate,  or  with  the  money 
due  on  the  security  so  stolen  or  secured  thereby,  and  remaining  unsatisfied,  or  with 
the  value  of  the  goods,  or  other  valuable  thing,  mentioned  in  the  warrant  or  order; 
and  each  of  the  several  documents  thereinbefore  enumerated,  shall  throughout  the 
act  be  deemed  for  every  purpose  to  be  included  under  and  denoted  by  the 
*worfls  "  valuable  security."  The  Irish  act,  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  65,  s.  6,  [  *625  ] 
contains  a  similar  provision. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange,  it  appeared  that  when  the 
bill  was  stolen  from  the  prosecutor,  at  jManehester,  there  were  the  names  of  two 
indorscrs  only  upon  it ;  but  when  negotiated  by  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Leicester, 
the  name  of  another  indorser  had  been  added.  It  was  objected,  that  this  being 
an  indictment  at  Leicester,  for  then  and  there  stealing  a  bill,  whereon  the  names  of 
A.  B.  and  C.  D.  were  indorsed,  it  was  not  supported  by  evidence  of  a  bill  with  the 
additional  name  of  E.  F.  thereon,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  by  the  prisoner  at 
Leicester.  The  judges,  however,  resolved  that  the  addition  of  the  third  name  made 
no  difference ;  that  it  was  the  same  bill  as  originally  stolen,  and  that  the  prisoner 
was  properly  convicted.     Austin's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  602. 

Where  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  bank-note,  which  is  not  an  offence  at  common 
law,  did  not  conclude  contra  formam  statutij  the  judges  held  that  the  defect  was 
not  cured  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,  and  arrested  the  judgment.  R.  v.  Pearson, 
1  Moo.  C.  0.  313  ;J  5  C.  &  P.  121.^ 

Proof  of  properti/  stolen — •promissori/  notes.']  Where  the  indictment  is  for 
stealing  a  promissory  note,  the  proof  must  support  the  description  of  the  note  in 
the  indictment.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  for  stealing 
"  a  certain  note,  commonly  called  a  promissory  note ;"  but  the  judges,  on  a  case 
reserved,  held  the  indictment  wrong ;  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  state  it  merely 
to  be  a  notCy  the  words  of  the  statute  being  hanlc-note  or  promissory  note  for  pay- 
ment of  money;  and  they  said  that  « commonly  called  a  bank-note"  did  not  aid 
such  original  wrong  description.  Craven's  case.  Buss.  &  Ry.  14.*  So  also  where 
the  instrument  was  described  as  "  a  bank  post  bill."     Chard's  case.  Id.  488."*       ^ 

The  promissory  notes  of  a  banker,  payable  at  his  correspondent's  in  London, 
and,  after  payment  there,  stolen  on  their  return  to  the  country,  have  been  held  to 
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be  "  promissory  notes,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  (against 
secreting  letters  in  the  post-office.)  Le  Blanc,  J.,  in  delivering  the  lesolntion  of 
the  judges,  said,  the  notes,  in  point  of  form,  were  strictly  promissory  notes,  they 
remained  uncancelled  on  the  face  of  them,  and  as  against  the  makers  (the  country 
bankers)  they  were  valid  and  obligatory,  so  that  in  whose  ever  hands  they  might 
come  for  valuable  consideration,  they  would  be  productive  and  available  against  the 
makers.     Sanson's  case,  Kuss.  &  By.  232 ;"  2  Leach,  1090. 

Whether  the  paid  re-issuable  notes  of  a  banker  can  be  properly  described  as 
valuable  securities,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  settled ;  the  safe  mode  of  describing 
tbem  is  to  treat  them  as  goods  and  chattels.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  in  several 
counts  for  stealing  a  number  of  promissory  notes,  and  in  others  for  stealing  so 
many  pieces  of  paper,  stamped  with  a  stamp,  &c.  It  appeared  that  the  notes  con- 
sisted of  country  bank  notes,  which,  after  being  paid  in  London,  were  sent  down 
to  the  country  to  be  re-issued,  and  were  stolen  on  the  road.  It  was  objected  that 
these  were  no  longer  promissory  notes,  the  sums  of  money  mentioned  in  them 
having  been  paid  and  satisfied,  and  that  the  privilege  of  re-issuing  them,  possessed 
by  the  bankers,  could  not  be  considered  the  subject  of  larceny.  The  judges,  how- 
[  *62G  ]  ever,  held  that  *the  conviction  on  the  counts  for  stealing  the  paper  and 
stamps  was  good,  the  paper  and  stamps,  and  particularly  the  latter,  being  valuable 
to  the  owners.    Clark's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  181 ;°  2  Leach,  1036 ;  1  Moo.  C.  C.  222.' 

In  a  later  similar  case,  where  re-issuable  bankers'  notes  (paid  in  London)  had 
been  stolen  from  one  of  the  partners  on  a  journey,  the  prisoner  having  been  con- 
victed, upon  an  indictment  charging  him  in  different  counts  with  stealing  valuable 
securities  called  promissory  notes,  and  also  with  stealing  so  many  pieces  of  paper 
stamped  with  a  stamp,  &c.,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right.  Some  of  them 
doubted  whether  the  notes  could  properly  be  called  "  valuable  securities ;"  but  if 
not,  they  all  thought  they  were  goods  and  chattels.    Vyse's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  218.' 

Lord  EUenborough  is  said  to  have  ruled,  that  it  was  hot  a  felony  under  2  Greo.  2, 
c.  25,  to  steal  bankers'  notes  which  were  completely  executed,  but  which  had  never 
been  in  circulation,  because  no  money  was  due  upon  them ;  Anon.  4  Bl.  Com.  by 
Christian,  234,  (n.) ;  but  upon  this  decision  it  has  been  observed,  that  such  notes 
would  properly  be  deemed  valuable  property  and  the  subject  of  larceny,  at  common 
law.     2  liuss.  by  Grea.  79. {n)     See  Clark's  and  Vyse's  cases,  (supra.) 

K  the  halves  of  promissory  notes  are  stolen,  they  should  be  described  as  goods 
and  chattels.     Mead's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  535.' 

An  incomplete  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  is  not  as  such  a  valuable 
security  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  larceny.  In  consequence  of  seeing  an  adver- 
tisement, A.  applied  to  the  prisoner  to  raise  money  for  him.  The  latter  promised 
to  procure  5000/.,  and  producing  ten  blank  10*.  stamps,  induced  A.  to  write  an 
acceptance  across  them.  The  prisoner  then  took  them,  without  saying  anything, 
and  afterwards  filled  them  up  as  bills  of  exchange  for  500/.  each,  and  put  them 
into  circulation.  It  was  held,  (at  the  Old  Bailey,)  that  these  were  neither  «  bills 
of  exchange,"  "  orders  for  the  payment  of  money,"  nor  "  securities  for  money ;" 
and  that  a  charge  of  larceny  for  stealing  the  paper  and  stamps  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, the  stamps  and  paper  not  being  the  property  of  A.,  or  in  his  possession. 
Minter  Hart's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  106  3*  see  also  Phipoe's  case,  2  Leach,  673 ;  2  East, 
P.  C.  599,  stated  post,  p.  633. 

Proof  of  the  thing  stolen — hanker^  cheques.']     A  cheque  upon  a  banker,  drawn 

■  1  EDg.  C.  C.  282.  •  Id.  181.  P  2  Id.  222.  1 1d.  218. 

'  £ng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xix.  514.  •  Id.  xxt.  808. 
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more  than  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  not  stamped,  has  been  held  not  to  be  a 
htU  or  draft,  within  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50 ;  being  of  no  value,  nor  in  any  way  avail- 
able. Pooley's  case,  Rnss.  &  Ry.  12.*  So  a  cheque  on  a  banker,  made  payable  to 
A.  B.,  and  not  to  bearer,  not  being  stamped,  has  been  decided  by  the  judges  not 
to  be  a  valuable  security  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  the 
banker  being  subject  to  a  penalty  of  50^.  by  paying  it.  Yates's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C. 
170."  But  where  A.  was  indicted  in  one  count  for  stealing  a  cheque,  and  in  another 
count  for  stealing  a  piece  of  paper;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  Great  Western 
Bailway  Company  drew  in  London  a  cheque  on  their  London  bankers,  and  sent  it 
to  one  of  their  officers  at  Taunton  to  pay  a  poor-rate  there,  who  at  Taunton  gave  it 
to  the  prisoner,  a  clerk  of  the  company,  to  take  to  the  overseer,  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  ho  converted  it  to  his  own  use ;  it  was  held,  that  even  if  the  cheque  was 
void  under  the  13th  section  of  the  statute  *66  G^o.  3,  c.  184,  the  prisoner  [  *627  ] 
might  be  properly  convicted  on  the  count  for  stealing  a  piece  of  paper.  R.  v.  Perry, 
1  Den.  C.  C.  60,  1  C.  &  K.  725.^  See  also  the  same  case  reserved  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  judges,  and  similarly  decided.  1  Cox,  C.  C.  222 ;  see  Walsh's  case 
and  Metcalf 's  case,  post,  p.  633 ;  also  R.  v.  Heath,  2  Moo.  C.  0.  33. 

Proof  of  the  thing  stolen — exche^^ier  hiUs,']  The  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  mentioned 
exchequer  bills  by  name,  and  under  that  statute  it  was  held,  that  where  the  indict- 
ment charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  <<  certain  bills  commonly  called  Exchequer 
bills,"  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  signed  by  a  person  who  had  no  authority  to 
sign  them,  they  were  misdescribed,  and  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 
Astlett's  case  (first  case)  2  Leach,  954.  But  being  afterwards  indicted  for  stealing 
certain  "securities"  and  "eflfects,"  the  judges  held  that  he  was  rightly  convicted. 
Id.  (second  case)  958, 1  Bos.  &  Pul.  N.  R.  1. 

Proof  of  the  thing  stolen — goods  from  vessels."}^  Various  provisions  were  made 
by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55, 1.)  for  the  protection  of  goods 
in  vessels. 

By  section  17,  (of  both  statutes)  it  is  enacted,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  steal 
any  goods  or  merchandize  in  any  vessel,  barge,  or  boat  of  any  description  whatso- 
ever, in  any  port  of  entry  or  discharge,  or  upon  any  navigable  river  or  canal,  or  in 
any  creek  belonging  to,  or  communicating  with,  any  such  port,  river,  or  canal;  or 
shall  steal  any  goods  or  merchandize  from  any  dock,  wharf,  or  quay,  adjacent  to 
any  such  port,  river,  canal,  or  creek ;  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof 
[shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award,  as  herein- 
before last  mentioned."]     (Transportation  for  life,  &c.,  sec.  14.) 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  so  much  of  the  above  section  as  relates 
to  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  therein  specified  is 
repealed,  and  every  person  convicted  after  the  commencement  of  the  act  of  any 
such  offences  respectively,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

For  s.  3,  authorizing  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  in  cases  of  imprison- 
ment, see  ante,  p.  372. 

With  respect  to  the  punishment  of  accessaries,  see  ante,  p.  436. 

The  ship  must  be  proved  to  be  in  the  river,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 
Where  the  offence  was  laid  to  be  committed  in  a  barge  on  the  Thames,  and  it  was 
proved  to  have  been  committed  in  a  barge  lying  aground  on  the  banks  of  one  of 

U  Eng.  C.  C.  12.  -214.170.  ''Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xlvlL  725. 
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the  creeks  of  the  river^  namely,  Limehouse  dock,  it  was  held  to  be  a  fatal  variance. 
Pike's  case,  1  Leach,  417. 

The  luggage  of  a  passenger  going  by  a  steam-boat  has  been  held  by  Park,  J., 
and  Alderson,  B.,  to  be  within  the  word  "goods"  in  the  above  section.  Wright's 
case,  7  C.  &  P.  159.^ 

A  man  cannot  be  guilty  of  this  offence  in  his  own  ship.  Madoz's  case,  R.  & 
R.  92.* 

By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  18,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  18, 1.)  it  was  en- 
acted,  that  if  any  person  should  plunder  or  steal  any  part  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
[  *628  ]  which  should  be  in  distress,  or  wrecked,  stranded,  *or  cast  on  shore,  or 
any  goods,  merchandize,  or  articles  of  any  kind  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel, 
every  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  should  suffer  death  as  a  felon :  Provided 
always,  that  when  articles  of  small  value  should  be  stranded  or  cast  on  shore, 
and  should  be  stolen  without  circumstances  of  cruelty,  outrage,  or  violence,  it 
should  be  lawful  to  prosecute  and  punish  the  offender  as  for  simple  larceny;  and 
in  either  case  the  offender  might  be  indicted  and  tried  either  in  the  county  in 
which  the  offence  should  have  been  committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoining. 

By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  1,  (E.  &  I.)  so  much  of  the  above  acts 
as  is  contained  in  the  above  section,  and  so  much  of  the  same  acts  as  relates  to 
the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessaries  before  and  after 
the  fact  respectively,  to  the  felonies  punishable  under  that  act  hereinbefore  referred 
to,  are  repealed. 

And  by  s.  8,  "  whosoever  shall  plunder  or  steal  any  part  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall  be  in  distress,  or  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  or  any  goods, 
merchandize,  or  articles  of  any  kind  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  be  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than  ten  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

For  the  punishment  of  accessaries,  (s.  9)  see  ante,  p.  219. 

For  s.  10,  authorizing  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  in  cases  of  imprison- 
ment, see  ante,  p.  606. 

By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  19,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  19,  I.)  "  if  any 
goods,  merchandize,  or  articles  of  any  kind  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel  in 
distress,  or  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore  as  aforesaid,  shall  by  virtue  of  a 
search  warrant,  to  be  granted  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  found  in  the  possession 
of  any  person,  or  on  the  premises  of  any  person  with  his  knowledge,  and  such 
parson  being  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  not  satisfy  the  justice  that 
he  came  lawfully  by  the  same,  then  the  same  shall,  by  order  of  the  justice,  be 
forthwith  delivered  over  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  the  rightful  owner  thereof;  and  the 
offender,  on  conviction  of  such  offence  before  the  justice  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  goods,  merchandize,  or  articles,  such  sum  of  money,  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet." 

By  section  20,  if  any  person  offers  shipwrecked  goods  for  sale  they  may  be 
seized. 

Proof  of  the  things  stolen — -goods  in  process  of  manufacture.'^  By  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c.  29,  s.  16,  "if  any  person  shall  steal  to  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  any  goods,  or 
articles  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton,  or  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  materials 
mixed  with  each  other,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  whilst  laid,  placed,  or 
exposed,  during  any  stage,  process,  or  progress  of  manufacture,  in  any  building, 
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field,  or  other  place,  every  such  offender  being  convicted  thereof,  [shall  be  liable  to 
any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award  as  hereinbefore  last  men- 
tioncd."]     (Transportation  for  life.     See  section  14.) 

The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  16,  (I.)  is  a  nearly  similar  enactment. 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  2,  (E.  &  I.)  after  reciting  (inter 
alia)  the  above  section  of  the  7  and  8  Gteo.  4,  c.  29,  it  is  enacted,  that  so  much 
of  the  said  act  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  persons  ^convicted  of  any  [  *629  ] 
of  the  offences  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  be  repealed,  <<  and  every  person  con- 
victed after  the  commencement  of  this  act  of  any  such  offences  respectively,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years." 

For  s.  3,  authorizing  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  in  cases  of  imprison- 
ment, see  ante,  p.  372. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  accessaries,  see  ante,  p.  436. 

Where  on  an  indictment  under  the  (repealed)  statute  18  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  for  stealing 
yam  from  a  bleaching  ground,  it  appeared  that  the  yarn  at  the  time  it  was  stolen 
was  in  heaps,  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  into  the  house,  and  was  not  spread 
out  for  bleaching ;  Thompson,  B.,  held  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  statute. 
Hugill's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  225.  So  where  the  indictment  was  for  stealing 
calico,  placed  to  be  printed  and  dried  in  a  certain  building,  it  was  held  that  in 
order  to  support  the  capital  charge,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  building  from 
which  the  calico  was  stolen  was  used  either  for  drying  or  printing  calico.  Dixon's 
case,  R.  &  R.  53. ^  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  repealed  statute  mentioned 
particularly  a  building,  &c.,  made  use  of  by  any  calico  printer,  &c.,  for  printing, 
whitening,  booking,  bleaching,  or  dying.  It  has  been  decided  that  goods  remain 
in  a  <<  stage,  process,  or  progress  of  manufacture,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  7 
and  8  Geo,  4,  c.  30,  s.  3,  (see  post,  title  Maliciotis  Injuries,)  and  consequently 
also  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  16,  ante,  p.  628,  though  the  texture  be 
complete,  if  they  are  not  yet  brought  into  a  condition  for  sale.     Woodhead's  casey 

1  Moo.  &  R.  549. 

Proof  of  the  thing  stolen — animalsj  &c,,  domestic  animals,']  Of  domestic  cattle, 
as  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  &c.,  or  of  domestic  fowls,  as  hens,  ducks,  geese,  &c.,  and  of 
their  eggs,  larceny  may  be  committed  at  common  law,  for  they  are  the  subjects 
of  property,  and  serve  for  food.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  511.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  33, 
843.  And  it  being  felony  to  steal  the  animals  themselves,  it  is  also  felony  to  steal 
the  product  of  any  of  them,  though  taken  from  the  living  animal.  Thus,  milking 
cows  at  pasture,  and  stealing  the  milk,  was  held  felony  by  all  the  judges.     Anon, 

2  East,  P.  C.  617.  So  pulling  the  wool  from  a  sheep's  back.  Martin's  case, 
Id.  618.  But  it  must  be  understood,  in  this  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the 
fact  is  done  fraudulently  and  feloniously,  and  not  merely  from  wantonness  or 
frolic.  Id.  The  stealing  of  a  stock  of  bees,  also  seems  to  be  admitted  to  be 
felony. (1)  Tibbs  v.  Smith,  L.  Raym.  33  ;  2  Jlast,  P.  C.  607 ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea. 
83.  The  Scotch  law  corresponds  with  that  of  England  in  this  respect,  the  stealing 
of  bees  in  a  hive  being  considered  theft  at  common  law,  and  the  prosecutions  for 
Buch  thefts  being  very  numerous.  Alison's  Princ.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  280 ; 
gee  also  1st  Rep.  Crim.  Law  C.  p.  14. 

(1)  WalllB  T.  Mease,  8  Biim.  546. 
f  1  £ng.  C.  C.  53. 
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Proof  of  the  thiiig  stolen — animals  ferse  naturse."^  Larceny  caimot  be  committed 
of  animals  in  which  there  is  no  property,  as  of  beasts  that  are  ferse  naturae  and  imre- 
claimed,  such  as  deers,  hares,  or  conies  in  a  forest,  chase,  or  warren,  fish  in  an  open 
river  or  pond,  or  wild  fowl  at  their  natural  liberty,  although  any  person  may  have 
the  exclusive  right,  raiione  loci  aut  privil&jii,  to  take  them  if  he  can  in  those  places. 
[  *630  ]  1  Hale,  P.  C.  511;  4  Bl.  Com.  235,  6;  2  East,  P.  C.  607.  *So  of  swans, 
though  marked,  if  they  range  out  of  the  royalty,  because  it  cannot  be  known  that 
they  belong  to  any  person.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  511.  So  ferrets,  though  tame  and  sale- 
able. Searing's  case.  Buss.  &  Ry.  350.*  So  of  rooks  in  a  rookery.  See  Hannam 
V.  Mocket,  2  B.  &  C.  934  ;•  4  D.  &  R.  518. 

Proof  of  the  thing  stolen — animals  ferse  naturae — dead  or  reclaimed.'^  Where 
animals  ferae  naturae  are  dead,  reclaimed,  (and  known  to  be  so,)  or  condkied,  and 
may  serve  for  food,  it  is  larceny  at  common  law  to  take  them.  Thus  deer  inclosed 
in  a  park,  fish  in  a  trench  or  net,  or  as  it  should  seem  in  any  other  place  which  is 
private  property,  and  where  they  may  be  taken  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  at 
any  time,  pheasants  or  partridges  in  a  mew,  young  hawks  in  a  nest,  or  even  old 
ones,  or  falcons  reclaimed,  and  known  by  the  party  to  be  so.  1  Hale,  P.  C. 
511;  2  East,  P.  C.  607.  So  of  young  pigeons  in  a  dove-cot. (1)  1  Hale,  P.  C. 
511.  And  where  pigeons  were  so  far  tamed  that  they  came  home  every  night  to 
roost  in  their  boxes,  after  they  had  been  out  to  feed,  Taddy,  S.,  held  them  to  be 
the  subject  of  larceny.  Brook's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  131.*  So  where  the  pigeons 
were  shut  up  in  their  boxes  every  night.  Per  Parke,  P.,  Luke's  case,  MS.  Dur- 
ham Spring  Ass.  1839. 

Of  the  eggs  of  hawks,  or  swans,  though  reclaimed,  larceny  cannot  be  committed,  the 
reason  of  which  is  said  to  be,  that  a  less  punishment,  namely,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, is  appointed  by  statute  for  that  offence.  2  East,  P.  C.  607 ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  83. 

And  when  an  animal  ^era?  naturae  is  killed,  larceny  may  be  committed  of  its  flesh, 
as  in  the  case  of  wild  deer,  pheasants,  partridges,  &c.,  for  the  flesh  or  skins  are  the 
subject  of  property.     3  Inst.  116;  IHale,  P.  C.  83. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  a  dead  animal  should  state  that  it  was  dead,  for  upon 
a  general  statement  that  the  party  stole  the  animal,  it  is  to  be  intended  that  he  stole 
it  alive.  Per  Holroyd,  J.,  Edward's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  408,*  ante,  p.  102.  So  an 
indictment  for  stealing  two  turkies  was  held  by  Hullock,  B.,  not  to  be  supported  by 
proof  of  stealing  two  dead  turkies.  Halloway^s  case,  1  C.  &  P.  128.**  So  where  the 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  pheasant,  value  40^.  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
H.  S.,  all  the  judges,  after  much  debate,  agreed  that  the  conviction  was  bad ;  for  in 
the  case  of  larceny  of  animals  ferae  naturae,  the  indictment  must  show  that  they 
were  either  dead,  reclaimed,  or  confined,  otherwise  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  in 
their  original  state,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  add  <<  of  the  goods  and  chattels"  of 
such  a  one.     Rough's  case,  2  East,  P.  607. 

But  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  receiving  a  lamb  before  then  stolen, 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  animal  had  been  killed  before  it  was  received 
by  the  prisoner;  the  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges  held  the  conviction 
good,  according  to  the  report,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  immaterial  as  to  the  pri- 
soner's offence  whether  the  lamb  was  alive  or  dead,  hb  offence  and  the  punish- 


(1)  Commonwealth  v.  Cbace,  9  Pick.  15. 

» 1  Eng.  C.  C.  860.  •  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  ix.  280.  *  Id.  xix.  308. 
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ment  for  it  being  in  both  cases  the  same.     Puckering's  case^  1  Moo.  C.  C.  242  ;* 
1  Lew.  C.  C.  302. 

Proof  of  the  thing  gfolen — animals  kept  for  plemntre  onh/j  and  not  fii  for 
food.']  There  is,  says  Lord  Coke,  a  distinction  between  such  *beasts  as  [  *631  ] 
are  ferse  n<iturae,  and  being  made  tame,  servo  for  pleasure  only,  and  such  as, 
being  made  tame,  serve  for  food,  &c.  3  Inst.  101.  Thus,  although  the  owner 
may  have  a  lawful  property  in  them,  in  respect  of  which  he  may  maintain  an  action 
of  trespass,  yet  there  are  some  things  of  which,  in  respect  of  the  baseness  of  their 
nature,  larceny  cannot  be  committed,  as  mastiffs,  spaniels,  greyhounds,  and  blood- 
hounds ;(1)  and  other  things,  though  reclaimed  by  art  and  industry,  as  bears,  foxes, 
ferrets,  &c.,  and  their  whelps  or  calves,  because  though  reclaimed,  they  serve  not 
for  food  but  pleasure,  and  so  differ  from  pheasants,  swans,  &c.,  which  when  made  tame 
aerve  for  food.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  612 ;  Searing's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  350,'  ante,  p.  630. 
The  rule  with  regard  to  animals  ferae  natura  not  fit  for  food,  is  said  to  include  «  bears, 
foxes,  monkeys,  apes,  polecats,  cats,  dogs,  ferrets,  thrushes,  singing  birds  in  ge- 
neral, parrots  and  squirrels."  1st  Rep.  Crim.  Law  Com.  p.  14.  The  young  of 
wild  animals  are  also  included.  Id.  ' 

Before  the  late  game  act,  it  was  held  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  in  pos- 
session of  game,  which  has  been  reclaimed,  should  be  qualified,  in  order  to  sup- 
port an  indictment  laying  the  property  in  him.  Jones's  case,  3  Bums'  Just.  tit. 
Larceny,  p.  84. 

Proof  of  thing  stolen — dogs,  pigeons,  d^c,"]  By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29, (E.) 
s.  31,  (now  repealed  by  the  8  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  1,  E.)  as  fotr  as  relates  to  dogs,  "if 
any  person  [shall  steal  any  dog,  or]  shall  steal  any  beast,  or  bird,  ordinarily  kept 
in  a  state  of  confinement,  not  being  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law,  every 
such  offender  being  convicted  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  for  the 
first  ofience  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  [dog]  beast,  or  bird, 
Buch  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  20/.,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet :  and  if 
any  person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  said  offences,  and 
shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  manner,  every  such  offender  shall  be  committed 
to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
such  term  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months,  as  the  convicting  justices  shall 
think  fit ;  and  if  such  subsequent  conviction  shall  take  place  before  two  justices, 
they  may  further  order  the  offender,  if  a  male,  to  be  once  or  twice  publicly 
or  privately  whipped,  after  the  expiration  of  four  days  from  the  time  of  such 
conviction.'* 

And  by  s.  32,  "  if  [any  dog,  or]  any  such  beast,  or  the  skin  thereof,  or  any 
such  bird  or  any  of  the  plumage  thereof,  shall  be  found  in  the  possession,  or  on 
the  premises  of  any  person  by  virtue  of  a  search  warrant,  to  be  granted  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  the  justice  by  whom  such  warrant  was  granted  may  restore  the 
same  respectively  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  the  person  in  whoso  possession  or  on 
whose  premises  the  same  shall  be  so  found,  such  person  knowing  that  the  [dog,' 
beast,  or  bird  has  been  stolen,  or  that  the  skin  is  the  skin  of  a  stolen  [dog,  or 
beast,  or  that  the  plumage  is  the  plumage  of  a  stolen  bird,  shall  on  conviction 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  such  forfeiture,  and 

(1)  Findlay  v.  Bear,  8  Serg.  &  Rawle,  671. 
•  2  £Dg.  C.  C.  242.  f  1  £ng.  C.  C.  850. 
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for  every  subsequent  offence  to  such  punishment  as  persons  conyicted  of  stealing 
any  [dog]  beast,  or  bird,  are  hereinbefore  made  subject  to." 

And  by  s.  33,  « if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  kill,  wound,  or  take 
any  house-dove,  or  pigeon,  under  such  circumstances,  as  shall  not  amount  to  kr- 
[  *632  ]  ceny  at  common  law,  every  such  offender  *being  convicted  thereof  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  forfeit  and  pay^  over  and  above  the  value  of  the 
bird,  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds.'' 

The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  ss.  28,  29,(1.)  contain  enactments  similar  to  tho^e  in  the 
above  statute  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29. 

With  regard  to  dogs,  it  is  enacted  by  the  8  Yict.  c.  47,(E.)  s.  2,  "  that  if  any 
person  shall  steal  any  dog,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  being  convicted  thereof  before  any  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices  either  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned  only, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six 
calendar  months,  or  shall  forfeit  and  pay  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  said 
dog,  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  to  the  said  justices 
shall  seem  meet ;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  be  guilty  of  the 
said  offence,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  an  indictable  misdemeanor, 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  suffer  such  punishment,  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  in  its 
discretion  shall  award;  provided  such  imprisonment  do  not  exceed  ei^teen 
months." 

By  8.  3,  f^if  any  dog,  or  the  skin  thereof,  shall  be  found  in  the  possession  or 
on  the  premises  of  any  person,  by  virtue  of  any  such  warrant,  to  be  granted  as 
is  hereafter  in  that  behalf  provided,  the  justice  by  whom  such  warrant  was 
granted  may  restore  the  same  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  the  person  in  whose 
possession  or  on  whose  premises  the  same  shall  be  found,  such  person  (knowing 
the  dog  has  been  stolen,  or  that  the  skin  is  the  skin  of  a  stolen  dog)  shall,  on 
conviction  before  any  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  for  the  first 
offence  to  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  to  the  justices 
shall  seem  meet ;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  be  afterwards  guilty  of 
the  said  offence,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor^  and 
punbhable  accordingly." 

By  s.  4,  <<if  any  person  shall  publicly  advertise  or  offer  a  reward  for  the 
return  or  recovery  of  any  dog  which  shall  have  been  stolen  or  lost,  and  shall  in 
such  advertisement  use  any  words  purporting  that  no  questions  will  be  asked,  or 
shall  make  use  of  any  words  in  any  public  advertisement  purporting  that  a  reward 
will  be  given  or  paid  for  any  dog  which  shall  have  been  stolen  or  lost  without 
seizing  or  making  any  inquiry  after  the  person  producing  such  dog,  every  such 
person  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  for  such  offence  to  any  person 
who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  by  action  of  debt,  to  be  recovered  with  full  costs  of 
suit." 

S.  5,  provides  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender  without  warrant  by  a  police 
ofiker,  or  the  owner  of  the  dog. 

By.  s.  6,  «  any  person  who  shall  corruptly  take  any  money  or  reward  directly 
or  indirectly  under  pretence  or  upon  account  of  aiding  any  person  to  recover  any 
dog  which  shall  have  been  stolen,  or  which  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  any  person 
not  being  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable 
accordingly." 

By  s.  7;  <<  any  justice  may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  remand  for  further  examination, 
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or  may  suffer  to  go  at  large,  with  or  without  sureties,  upon  his  personal  recogni- 
sance, any  person  who  shall  be  charged  *before  him  with  any  offence  or  [  *633  ] 
Taisdemcanor  punishable  by  this  act,  whether  the  same  be  punishable  by  summary 
jnviction  or  as  an  indictable  misdemeanor.'' 

PrcK)/  of  the  thing  taken — identity, — ^Evidence  must  bo  given  to  show  the 
identity  of  the  property  taken.  But  a  resemblance  between  the  article  stolen  and 
the  article^  lost,  will  in  some  cases  be  sufficient  without  positive  proof  of  the  identity, 
as  in  the  case  of  corn,  or  sugar  stolen,  &c.  2  East,  P.  C.  657  j  2  Hussell  by  Orea. 
107,  108,(71.);  R.  V.  Mansfield,  Carr  &  M.  140.« 

Proof  of  the  thing  taken — value,"]  Evidence  must  be  given  that  the  thing 
Btolcn  is  of  some  value.  (1)  Phipoe's  case,  2  Leach,  680.  But  it  need  not  be  of  the 
value  of  some  coin  known  to  the  law,  as  a  farthing.  Per  Parke,  B.,R.  v.  Morris, 
9  C.  &  P.  349.^  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  property  should  be  of  value  to  third 
persons,  if  valuable  to  the  owner.  Therefore  a  man  may  be  convicted  of  stealing 
bankers'  re-issuablo  notes,  which  have  been  paid.  Clarke's  case,  2  Leach,  1036 ; 
Ransom's  case.  Id.  1090;  Russ.  &  Ry.  232,*  ante,  p.  625.  In  Walsh's  case,  R.  &  R. 
215,J  the  judges  are  reported  to  have  held  (p.  220,)  that  a  cheque  in  the  hands  of 
the  drawer  is  of  no  value,  and  could  not  be  the  subject  of  larceny.  But  where  the 
prisoner,  who  was  employed  by  the  prosecutors  as  an  occasional  clerk,  received  from 
them  a  cheque  on  their  bankers,  payable  to  a  creditor,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
to  such  creditor,  and  the  prisoner  caused  the  cheque  to  be  presented  by  a  third  party, 
and  appropriated  the  amount  to  his  own  use ;  and  being  found  guilty  of  stealing  the 
cheque,  the  judges  affirmed  the  conviction.  Metcalf  s  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  433.'' 
See  R.  V.  Perry,  ante,  626. 

In  certain  statutory  felonies,  as  stealing  trees,  &c.,  the  articles  stolen  must  be 
proved  to  be  of  a  certain  value,  ante,  p.  621.  In  other  cases,  as  for  stealing 
a  will,  &c.,  ante,  p.  623,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  the  property  to  be  of  any 
value. 

Proof  of  oipnership-^cases  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  allege  or  prove  ownership.'] 
In  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  certain  statutes,  it  is  unnecessary 
either  to  allege  or  prove  the  ownership  of  the  property  stolen,  as  upon  an  indict- 
ment upon  the  (repealed)  4  Gleo.  2,  c.  32  (see  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  44,  ante, 
p.  619,)  in  which  many  of  the  judges  thought  that  the  right  way  of  laying  the 
case  was,  to  allege  the  lead  to  have  been  fixed  to  a  certain  building,  &c.,  without 
stating  the  property  to  be  in  any  one.  Hickman's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  593.  So 
by  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  22,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  will,  &c.,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  allege  that  such  will,  &c.,  is  the  property  of  any  person,  or  that 
the  same  is  of  any  value ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  stealing  records,  &c.,  s.  21 ; 
gee  ante,  p.  622.(2) 

Proof  of  the  ovmership — intermediate  tortious  taking,]  It  is  an  established  and 
well  known  rule  of  law,  that  the  possession  of  the  true  owner  of  goods  cannot  be 

(1)  Payne  y.  The  People,  6  Johns.  108.  Therefore,  in  laroeny  of  a  bank  note,  it  must  be 
proTed  to  be  genuine.    State  y.  Tillery,  1  Nott  &  M*C.  9. 

(2)  To  sustain  an  indictment  for  larceny,  proof  must  be  adduced  that  the  goods  alleged  to 
be  etolen  are  the  absolute  or  special  property  of  the  person  named  as  owner  in  the  indiot- 
nieut,  and  that  a  felony  has  been  committed.    State  y.  Furlong,  19  Miune,  226. 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  vol.  xU.  81.  *  Id.  ravi".  149.  »1  Eng.  C.  C.  282. 

i Id.  215.  kid.  483. 
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divested  by  a  tortious  taking  ;(3)  and  therefore,  if  a  person  nnlawfiilly  take  mj 
goods,  and  a  second  person  take  them  again  from  him,  I  may,  if  the  goods  were 
[  '^'634  ]  feloniously  '*'taken,  indict  such  second  person  for  the  theft,  and  allege  in 
the  indictment  that  the  goods  are  my  property,  because  these  acts  of  theft  do  not 
change  the  possession  of  the  true  owner.  Per  Gould,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  Wilkins's  case,  1  Leach,  522.  K  A.,  says  Lord  Hale,  steal  the  horse 
of  B.,  and  after  C.  steal  the  same  horse  from  A.,  in  this  case  C.  is  a  felon,  both  as  to 
A.  and  B.,  for  by  the  theft  by  A.,  B.  lost  not  the  property,  nor  in  law  the  posses- 
sion of  his  horse,  and  therefore  C.  may  be  indicted  for  felony  in  taking  the  horse 
of  B.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  507.  But  if  A.  steals  the  horse  of  B.,  and  afterwards 
delivers  it  to  C,  who  was  no  party  to  the  first  stealing,  and  C.  rides  away  with  it, 
animo  /urandif  yet  C.  is  no  felon  to  B.,  because,  though  the  horse  wa«  stolen  from 
B.,  yet  it  was  stolen  by  A.,  and  not  by  C,  for  C.  did  not  take  it,  neither  is  he  a 
felon  to  A.,  for  he  had  it  by  his  delivery.  Ibid.  The  doctrine  as  to  property  not 
being  changed  by  felony,  holds  also  with  regard  to  property  taken  hj/raud^  for 
otherwise  a  man  might  derive  advantage  from  his  own  wrong.  Per  Grould,  J., 
1  Leach,  523 ;  Noble  v.  Adams,  7  Taunt.  39 ;»  Kelly  v.  Wilson,  Ry.  &  Moo.  N. 
P.  C.  178;-  Lnring  v.  Motley,  7  Bing.  543.» 

Proof  of  otcnershtp — of  goods  in  custodtd  legis.'\  Goods  seized  by  the  sheriff 
under  a  fi.  fa.  remain  the  property  of  the  defendant  until  a  sale.  Lucas  v. 
Nockells,  10  Bing.  182.**  A  sheriff's  officer  seized  goods  under  a  fi.  fa.  against 
J.  S.,  and  afterwards  stole  part  of  them.  The  indictment  against  him  described 
the  goods  as  the  goods  of  J.  S.,  upon  which  it  was  objected  that  they  were  no 
longer  the  goods  of  J.  S.,  and  should  have  been  described  as  the  goods  of  the 
sheriff;  but  upon  the  point  being  saved,  the  judges  held  that  notwithstanding  the 
seizure  the  general  property  remained  in  J.  S.,  and  the  loss  would  fall  upon  him 
if  they  did  not  go  to  liquidate  the  debt ;  and  the  seizure  left  the  debt  as  it  .was,  and 
that  the  whole  debt  continued  until  the  goods  were  applied  to  its  dij9charge.(l) 
Eastall*s  case,  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  92. 

Proof  of  ownership— goods  of  an  adjudged  felon,'\  The  goods  of  an  adjudged 
felon,  stolen  from  his  house,  in  the  possession  of,  and  occupation  of  his  wife,  may 
be  described  in  an  indictment  for  larceny  as  the  goods  of  the  queen ;  but  the 
house  cannot  be  so  described  without  office  found.  R.  v.  Whitehead,  2  Moo.  C. 
C.  181 ;  S.  C.  9  C.  &  P.  429.P 

Proof  of  ownership— goods  of  the  offender  himself"^  Under  certain  circum- 
stances a  man  may  be  guilty  of  larceny  in  stealing  his  own  goods,  or  of  robbery 
in  taking  them  by  violence  from  the  person  of  another.  And  he  may  likewise 
be  accessary  after  the  fact  to  such  larceny  or  robbery,  by  harbouring  the  thief,  or 
assisting  his  escape.  These  cases  arise  where  the  property  is  in  the  temporary 
possession  of  another  person,  from  whence  the  owner  takes  them  with  a  fraudu- 
lent intent.  (2)     Thus  where  A.  delivers  goods  to  B.  to  keep  for  him,  and  then 

(3)  If  the  goods  of  A.  be  stolen  by  B.,  and  afterwards  they  be  stolen  from  B.  by  C,  an 
indictment  against  the  latter  may  allege  the  title  to  be  in  either  A.  or  B.,  at  the  election  of 
the  pleader.     Ward  y.  The  People,  8  HUl,  896,  6  HUl,  144. 

;i)  ChurchiU  v.  Warren,  2  N.  Hamp.  298.    Folsom  t.  Chesley,  Id.  432, 

[2)  Palmer  v.  The  People,  10  Wend.  165. 

I  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  vol.  ii.  25.  ■  Id.  xxi.  409.  •  Id.  zx.  233. 

•  Id.  zxv.  84.  P  Id.  zxxTiiL  175. 
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steals  tliem,  with  intent  to  charge  B.  with  the  value  of  them,  this  is  felony  in  A. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  513,  514 ;  Foster,  123 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  558.  And  if  A.  having 
delivered  money  to  his  servant  to  carry,  disguises  himself,  and  robs  him  on  the 
read,  with  ^intent  to  charge  the  hundred,  this  is  undoubted  robbery  in  [  ^635  ] 
A.  Foster,  123,  144;  4  Bl.  Com.  331.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  in 
such  case  to  lay  the  property  in  the  servant.  2  East,  P.  C.  654.  Goods  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  lightermen  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  passed  at  the 
customs,  and  conveyed  on  board  ship.  In  order  to  defraud  the  government  of 
the  duties,  the 'owner  of  the  goods  secretly  abstracted  them  from  the  possession 
of  the  lightermen.  The  owner  being  convicted  of  larceny,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
seven  of  the  judges  held  it  to  be  a  larceny,  because  the  lightermen  had  a  right  to 
the  possession  imtil  the  goods  reached  the  ship ;  they  had  also  an  interest  in  that 
possession,  and  the  intent  to  deprive  them  of  their  possession  wrongfully,  and 
against  their  will,  was  a  felonious  intent,  as  against  them,  because  it  exposed 
them  to  a  suit  upon  the  bond  given  to  the  customs.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  seven  judges,  it  would  have  been  larceny,  although  there  had  been  no  felonious 
intent  against  the  lightermen,  but  only  an  intention  to  defraud  the  crown.  Four 
of  the  judges  doubted  whether  it  was  larceny,  because  there  was  no  intent  to  cheat 
or  charge  the  lighteimcn,  but  only  an  intention  to  defraud  the  crown.  Wilkinson's 
oase.  Buss.  &  By.  4*10^ 

Upon  the  same  principle,  although  the  part-owner  of  goods  cannot  in  general  bo 
guilty  of  larceny  with  regard  to  the  other  part-owners,  yet  if  the  property  be  in  the 
possession  of  a  person  who  is  responsible  for  its  safety,  and  a  part-owner  take  it  out 
of  his  possession,  under  such  circumstances  as  would  in  ordinary  cases  constitute  a 
larceny,  it  is  a  felony.  Thus  where  a  box  belonging  to  a  benefit  society,  was 
deposited  with  the  landlord  of  a  public  house,  who,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  was 
answerable  for  its  safety,  and  a  member  of  the  society  broke  into  the  house,  and 
carried  away  the  box,  being  convicted  of  the  larceny,  the  judges  on  a  case  reserved 
were  clear,  that  as  the  landlord  was  answerable  to  the  society  for  the  property  the 
conviction  was  right.     Bramlcy's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  478.' 

And  where  a  friendly  society  had  appointed  a  treasurer  and  two  trustees,  one  of 
the  trustees  was  held  guilty  of  larceny  in  stealing  the  money  of  the  society,  the 
money  being  alleged  in  the  indictment  to  be  the  property  of  Uie  treasurer,  and  the 
jury  having  found  that  the  prisoner  had  obtained  the  money  from  the  treasurer 
with  intent  to  steal  it     B.  v.  Cain,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  204 ;  Car.  &  M.  309." 

Proof  of  ownerRhip-— goods  of  joint-tenants,  tenants  in  common,  Joint  stock  com* 
panics,  and  partners,'^  In  general  a  party  having  a  right  of  property  in  goods, 
and  also  a  right  to  the  possession,  cannot  be  guilty  of  larceny  with  respect  to  such 
goods.  Tenants  in  common,  therefore,  and  joint-tenants  cannot  be  guilty  of  stealing 
their  common  goods.  (1)     1  Hale,  P.  C  513 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  558. 

PifEcnlties  often  arising  with  regard  to  the  proof  of  the  names  of  all  the  partners 
laid  in  an  indictment,  the  foUqwing  enactment  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  inconvenience. 

By  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  s.  28, 1.)  in  order  to  remove 

(1)  One  entitled  to  receiTe  a  share  of  a  crop  for  his  services  is  not  joint-tenant  or  tenant 
in  common  with  his  employer,  and  oonunits  larceny  in  stealing  a  part  State  v.  Qay,  1  Hill, 
864. 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  goods  of  A.  &  B.,  evidence  that  some  belonged  to  A.  and 
tome  to  B.  will  not  do.    State  v.  Ryan,  4  McCord,  16. 

4 1  Eng.  C.  C.  470.  '  Id.  478.  •  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zU.  172. 
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the  difficnlty  of  stating  the  names  of  all  the  owners  of  property  in  the  case  of  part- 
ners and  other  joint  owners,  it  is  enacted,  "  that  in  any  indictment  or  information 
for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  wherein  it  shall  he  requisite  to  state  the  ownership 
[  *636  ]  of  any  property  *whatsoever,  whether  real  or  personal,  which  shall  l^elong 
to  or  he  in  the  possession  of  more  than  one  person,  whether  such  person  be  partners 
in  trade,  joint-tenants,  parceners,  or  tenants  in  common,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
name  one  of  such  persons,  and  to  state  such  property  to  belong  to  the  person  so 
named,  and  another  or  others,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  whenever,  in  any  indictment 
or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  mention  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  any  partners,  joint-tenants,  parceners,  or  tenants  in  common, 
it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  aforesaid ;  and  the  provbion 
shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  all  joint  stock  companies  and  trustees.'* 

The  words  of  the  above  provision  are  "  another  or  others  ;*'  therefore,  where  a 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  paper  the  property  of  G.  E.  and  others,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  paper  belonged  to  G.  E.  and  another  only,  Lord  Denman,  C.  J., 
held  that  he  must  be  acquitted.     Hampton's  case.  Green w.  Coll.  Stat.  143. 

A  bible  had  been  given  to  a  society  of  Wesleyan  dissenters,  and  was  bound  at 
the  expense  of  the  society.  No  trust  deed  was  produced.  The  bible  having  been 
stolen,  the  indictment  charged  the  property  to  be  in  A.  and  others.  A.  was  a 
trustee  of  the  chapel  and  a  member  of  the  society.  Parke,  J.,  held  the  indictment 
right.     Boulton's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  637.* 

It  is  not  requisite  that  a  strict  legal  partnership  should  exist.  Where  C.  &  D. 
carried  on  business  in  partnership,  and  the  widow  of  C,  upon  his  death,  without 
taking  out  administration,  acted  as  partner,  and  the  stock  was  afterwards  divided 
between  her  and  the  surviving  partner,  but  before  the  division,  part  of  the  stotk 
was  stolen ;  it  was  held,  that  the  goods  were  properly  described  as  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  surviving  partner,  and  the  widow,  upon  an  objection  that  the  children 
of  C.  ought  to  have  been  joined,  or  the  goods  described  as  the  property  of  the  sur- 
viving partner,  and  the  ordinary,  no  administration  having  been  taken  out.  Gabey*3 
case,  R.  &  R.  178."  And  where  a  father  and  son  took  a  farm  on  the  joint  account, 
and  kept  a  stock  of  sheep,  their  joint  property,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  son,  the 
father  carried  on  the  business  for  the  joint  benefit  of  himself  and  his  son's  children, 
who  were  infants ;  it  was  held,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  sheep  bred  fr«:>m 
the  joint  stock,  some  before  and  some  after  the  death  of  the  son,  that  the  property 
was  well  laid  in  the  father  and  his  son's  children.  Scott's  case,  R.  &  R.  13  ;^ 
2  East,  P.  C.  655. 

Under  a  statute  of  the  same  session,  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46,  s.  9,  in  indictments  or 
informations  by  or  on  behalf  of  joint  stock  banking  copartnerships,  for  stealing  or 
embezzling  money,  goods,  effects,  bills,  notes,  securities,  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  them,  or  for  any  fraud,  forgery,  crime,  or  offence  committed  against  or  with 
intent  to  injure  or  defraud  such  copartnership,  the  money,  &c.,  may  be  stated  to  he 
the  property  of,  and  the  intent  may  be  laid  to  defraud  any  one  of  the  public  officers 
of  such  copartnership,  and  the  name  of  any  one  of  their  public  officers  may  be  used 
in  all  indictments  or  informations,  where  it  otherwise  would  be  necessary  to  name 
the  person  forming  the  company. 

The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46,  was  amended  and  continued  by  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  96, 
which  was  made  perpetual  by  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  85,  and  under  which  a  share- 
[  *637  ]  holder  in  a  joint  stock  banking  company  may  be  indicted  *for  stealing  or 
embezzling  the  goods  or  money  of  the  company,  it  being  laid  as  the  property  of  a 

*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxiv.  445.  •  1  Eng.  C.  C.  178.  ^  Id.  18. 
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public  oflBcer  of  the  company,  duly  appointed  and  registered  under  the  acts.     See 
R.  V.  Atkinson,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  278 ;  Carr.  &  M.  625.^^ 

As  to  ownership  of  the  property  of  friendly  societies,  see  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  50; 
of  loan  societies,  the  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  23,  s.  4 ;  in  savings  banks,  the  9  Geo.  4, 
c.  92 ;  in  workhouses,  the  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  69 ;  of  canal  or  navigation  companies, 
the  8  Vict.  c.  42. 

Proof  of  ownership — </oods  in  possession  of  children.'^  Clothes  and  other  neces- 
saries, provided  for  children  by  their  parents,  are  often  laid  to  be  the  property  of 
the  parents,  especially  where  the  children  are  of  tender  age ;  but  it  is  good  either 
way.  2  East,  P.  C.  654;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  94.  In  a  case,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
1701,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  property  of  a  gold  chain,  which  was  taken  from 
a  child's  neck,  who  ha4  worn  it  for  four  years,  ought  not  to  be  laid  to  be  in  tho 
father.  But  Tanner,  an  ancient  clerk  in  court,  said  that  it  had  always  been  usual 
to  lay  it  to  be  the  goods  of  the  child  in  such  case,  and  that  many  indictments, 
which  had  laid  them  to  be  the  property  of  the  father,  had  been  ordered  to  be  altered 
by  the  judges.  2  East,  P.  C.  654.  Where  a  son,  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship, 
was  furnished  with  clothes  by  the  father,  it  was  held  that  the  clothes  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  son  exclusively,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  laid  in  the  indictment  to 
be  the  property  of  tho  father.     Forsgate's  case,  1  Leach,  463. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  pair  of  trowsers,  the  property  of 
J.  Jones,  and  it  appeared  that  J.  Jones  bought  the  cloth  of  which  the  trowsers 
were  made,  and  paid  for  it,  but  the  trowsers  were  made  for  his  son  Thomas,  who 
was  seventeen  years  of  age :  and  J.  Jones  stated  that  he  found  clothes  for  his  son, 
who  was  not  his  apprentice,  but  a  labourer  like  himself,  and  worked  for  the  same 
master,  but  at  different  work,  and  lived  with  his  father.  Patteson,  J.,  said,  <<I 
think  the  property  is  well  laid.  It  may  be  laid  in  these  cases  either  in  the  father 
or  the  child ;  but  the  better  course  is  to  lay  it  in  the  child."  il.  v.  Hughes,  2 
Russ.  by  Grea.  95 ;  Carr.  &  M.  593.* 

Proof  of  ownership — ^oods  in  possession  of  hailces.'\  Axij  one  who  has  a 
special  property  in  goods  stolen,  may  lay  them  to  be  his  in  an  indictment,  as  a 
bailee,  pawnee,  lessee  for  years,  carrier,  or  the  like ;  a  fortioriy  they  may  be  laid 
to  be  the  property  of  the  respective  owners,  and  the  indictment  is  good  cither 
way.(l)  But  if  it  appear  in  evidence  that  the  party,  whose  goods  they  are  laid 
to  be,  had  neither  tho  property  nor  the  possession,  (and  for  this  purpose  the  pos- 
session of  a  feme  covert  or  servant  is,  generally  speaking,  the  possession  of  the 
husband  or  master,)  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  acquitted  on  that  indictment.  1 
Hale,  P.  C.  513;  2  East,  P.  C.  652.  Many  cases  have  been  decided  on  this 
principle. 

Gt)ods  stolen  from  a  washer-tcomanf  who  takes  in  the  linen  of  other  persons  to 
wash,  may  be  laid  to  be  her  property ;  for  persons  of  this  description  have  a  pos- 
sessory property,  and  are  answerable  to  their  employer,  and  could  all  maintain  an 
appeal  of  robbery  or  larceny,  and  have  restitution.  Packer's  case,  2  East,  P.  C. 
653;  1  Leach,  357,  (n.) 

(1)  In  an  indictment  for  larceny,  proof  that  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  the  ownt?r  had 
a  special  property  in  the  thing,  or  that  he  had  it  to  do  some  act  upon  it,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  conveyance  or  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  another,  would  be  suflBcient  to  support  that 
allegation  in  the  indictment     State  v.  Somerrillo,  21  Maine,  14. 

"^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xli.  287.  « Id-  xli.  323. 
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[  *688  ]  *So  an  aguterj  who  only  takes  in  sheep  to  agist  for  another,  maj  lay 
them  to  be  his  property,  for  he  has  the  possession  of  them,  and  may  maintain  tres- 
pass against  any  who  takes  them  away.  Woodward's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  653 ;  1 
Leach,  857,  (n.) 

A  coachmaster,  in  whose  coach-honse  a  carriage  is  placed  for  safe  custody,  and 
who  is  answerable  for  it,  may  lay  the  property  in  himself.  Taylor's  case,  1  Leach, 
856.  So  where  a  glass  was  stolen  from  a  lady's  chariot,  which  had  been  put  up 
in  a  coach  yard,  at  Chelsea,  while  the  owner  was  at  Ranelagh,  the  property  was 
held  to  be  properly  laid  in  the  master  of  the  yard.  Statham's  ease,  cited  1 
Leach,  857. 

Goods  at  an  inn,  used  by  a  guesly  where  stolen,  may  be  laid  to  be  eillier  the 
property  of  ihe  innkeeper  or  the  guest.     Todd's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  653. 

Where  the  landlord  of  a  public  home  had  the  care  of  a  box  belonging  to  a  benefit 
society,  and  by  the  rules,  he  ought  to  have  had  a  key,  but  in  tact  had  none,  and 
two  of  the  stewards  had  each  a  key ;  the  box  being  stolen,  upon  an  indictment, 
laying  the  property  in  the  landlord,  Parke,  J.,  held  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  the  property  being  in  the  landlord  alone.(l)  Wymer's 
case,  4  C.  &.  P.  891.^ 

A  house  was  taken  by  Kyezor,  and  Miers,  who  lived  on  his  own  property,  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  silversmith  there  for  the  benefit  of  Kyezor  and  his  £Eimily,  but 
had  himself  no  share  in  the  profits  and  no  salary,  but  had  power  to  dispose  of  any 
part  of  the  stock,  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  money  from  the  till  as  he  wanted 
it.  Miers  sometimes  bought  goods  for  the  shop,  and  sometimes  Kyexor  did. 
Bosanquet,  J.,  held  that  Miers  was  a  bailee  of  the  stock,  and  that  the  property 
in  a  watch  stolen  out  of  the  house  might  properly  be  laid  in  him.  R.  v.  Bird,  9 
C.  &  P.  44.« 

Proof  of  ownership — bailees — ^ood$  in  possession  of  carriers  —  drivers  of 
stage-coaches,  dhc.']  Carriers,  as  bailees  of  goods,  have  such  a  possession  as  to 
render  an  indictment,  laying  the  property  in  them,  good.  Supra.  And  so  it  has 
been  held,  with  regard  to  the  driver  of  a  stage-coach.  The  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  stealing  goods,  the  property  of  one  Markham.  The  goods  had  been  sent  by  the 
coach  driven  by  Markham,  and  had  been  stolen  from  the  boot  on  the  road.  The 
question  was  whether  the  goods  were  properly  laid  to  be  the  property  of  Markham, 
who  was  not  the  owner,  but  only  the  driver  of  the  coach,  there  being  no  contract 
between  him  and  the  proprietors  that  he  should  be  liable  for  any  thing  stolen ; 
and  it  not  appearing  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  laches.  Upon  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  property  was  rightly  laid  in  Markham;  for 
though,  as  against  his  employers,  he,  as  driver,  had  only  the  bare  charge  of  the 
property  committed  to  him,  and  not  the  legal  possession,  which  remained  in  his 
masters,  yet,  as  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  must  be  considered  to  have 
such  special  property  therein  as  would  support  a  count,  charging  them  as  his 
goods;  for  he  had,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  and  control  over  them;  and  they 
were  intrusted  to  his  custody  and  disposal  during  the  journey.  They  said  that 
the  law  upon  an  indictment  against  the  driver  of  a  stage-coach,  on  the  prosecution 
[  *689  "]  of  the  proprietors,  considers  the  driver  to  have  the  bare  charge  *of 
the  goods  belonging  to  the   coach;  but  on  a  charge  against  any  other  person, 

(1)  So  as  to  goods  in  possession  of  a  captain  of  a  vesseL  Williams's  case,  1  Rogen*8 
Rec.29. 

r  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  six.  486.  *  Id.  xxxniL  29. 
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far  taking  them  tortiously  and  feloniously  out  of  the  driver's  custody,  he  must 
be  considered  as  the  possessor.  Deakins's  case,  2  Leach,  862,  876;  2  East^ 
P.  C.  653. 

Proof  of  ownership— goods  of  deceased  persons,  executors,  <fec.]  Where  a  person 
dies  intestate,  and  the  goods  of  the  deceased  are  stolen  before  administration 
granted,  the  property  must  be  laid  in  the  ordinary ;  but  if  he  dies,  leaving  a  will, 
and  making  executors,  the  property  may  be  laid  in  the  executor,  though  he  has 
not  proved  the  will ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  prosecutor  should  name 
himself  ordinary  or  executor,  because  he  proceeds  on  his  own  possession.  (1)  1 
Hale,  P.  C.  514 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  652. 

Where  a  deceased  had  appointed  executors  who  would  not  prove  the  will; 
BoUand,  B.,,and  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the  property  must  be  laid  in  the  ordinary, 
and  not  in  a  person  who,  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  but  before  the 
indictment,  had  taken  out  letters  of  administration.  G^rge  Smith's  case,  7  C.  & 
P.  147.» 

There  can  be  no  property  in  a  dead  corpse,  and  though  a  high  misdemeanor,  the 
stealing  of  it  is  no  felony.  A  shroud  stolen  from  the  corpse  must  be  laid  to  be  the 
property  of  the  executors,  or  whoever  else  buried  the  deceased.  So  the  coffin  may 
be  laid  to  be  the  goods  of  the  executor.  But  if  it  do  not  readily  appear  who  is  the 
personal  representative  of  the  deceased,  laying  the  goods  to  be  the  goods  of  a  per- 
son unknown  is  sufficient.     2  East,  P.  C.  652 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  98. 

A  knife  was  stolen  from  the  pocket  of  A.  as  he  lay  dead  in  a  road  in  the  diocese 
of  W.  A.'s  last  place  of  abode  was  at  T.  in  the  diocese  of  G.,  but  A's  father  stated, 
that  he  believed  his  son  had  left  T.  to  come  to  live  with  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  son  had  given  up  his  lodgings  at  T.  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  there  was 
sufficient  proof  to  support  a  count  for  larceny,  laying  the  property  in  the  Bishop 
of  W.     R.  V.  Tippin,  Car.  and  M.  545.»» 

In  some  cases  the  property  of  an  intestate  has  been  held  to  be  rightly  described 
as  being  in  the  party  in  actual  possession,  no  administration  having  been  granted. 
D.  and  C.  were  partners ;  C.  died  intestate,  leaving  a  widow  and  children.  From 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  widow  acted  as  partner  with  D.,  and  attended  to  the 
business  of  the  shop.  Three  weeks  after  his  death  part  of  the  goods  were  stolen, 
and  were  described  in  the  indictment  as  the  goods  of  D.  and  the  widow.  It  was 
eontended,  that  the  name  of  the  children,  as  next  of  kin,  should  have  been  joined, 
or  that  the  property  should  have  been  laid  in  D.  and  the  ordinary ;  but  Chambre, 
J.,  held,  that  actual  possession,  as  owner,  was  sufficient,  and  the  judges,  on  a  case 
nserved,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Gabey's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  178.^  So  where 
a  &ther  and  son  carried  on  business  as  farmers,  and  the  son  died  intestate,  after 
which  the  father  carried  on  the  business  for  the  joint  benefit  of  himself  and  the  son's 
next  of  kin,  some  of  the  sheep  being  stolen,  and  being  laid  as  the  property  of  the 
fiither  and  next  of  kin,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  the  indictment  right. 
Scott's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  V6.^ 

Proof  of  ovmerMp — goods  oflodgersJ]  Where  a  room,  and  the  furniture  in  it, 
■le  let  to  a  lodger,  he  has  the  sole  right  to  the  possession,  *and  if  the  [  ''^O  ] 
goods  are  stolen,  it  has  been  held,  in  two  cases,  by  the  judges,  that  the  property 

(1)  Property  cannot  be  laid  as  belonging  to  a  person  deceased.  State  v.  Daiis,  2  Car. 
Law  Rep.  291. 

•Eng.  Com.  L.  Reps.  zzxU.  478.        i»  Id.  xU.  297.        •  1  Eng.  C.  C.  17a        'Id.  18. 
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must  be  laid  in  the  lodger.     Bebtead's  case^  Euss.  k  Ry.  411  ;*  Brunswick's  case, 

1  Moo.  C.  C.  26.' 

Proof  of  ownership-^oods  of  married  women,'^  Where  goods,  in  the  possession 
of  a  married  woman,  are  stolen,  they  must  not  be  described  as  her  property,  but 
as  that  of  her  husband ;  for  her  possession  is  his  possession.  2  £ast,  P.  C.  652. 
See  French's  case,  Euss.  &  Ey.  491  ;>  Wilford's  case,  Id.  517,^  stated  ante,  p.  355. 
Where  the  goods  oi^feme  sole  are  stolen,  and  she  afterwards  marries,  she  may  be 
described  by  her  maiden  name.     Turner's  case,  1  Leach,  586. 

Proof  of  onmership— goods  of  persons  unknown. 'j  Felony  may  be  committed  in 
stealing  goods,  though  the  owner  is  not  known,  and  they  may  be  described  in  the 
indictment  as  the  goods  of  a  person  to  the  jurors  unknown ;  and  the  king  is  entitled 
to  them.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  512 ;  2  East,  P.  651.  But  if  the  owner  be  really  known, 
an  indictment,  alleging  the  goods  to  be  the  property  of  a  person  unknown  is 
improper,  and  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  upon  that  indictment.  2  £ast,  P.  C. 
651.  See  Walker's  case,  8  Campb.  264;  Bush's  case,  Euss.  &  Ey.  372/  stated 
ante,  p.  105. 

In  prosecutions  for  stealing  the  goods  of  a  person  unknown,  some  proof  most  be 
given  sufficient  to  raise  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  taking  was  felonious,  or 
invito  domino;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  prisoner  is  unable  to  give  a  good  accoont 
how  he  came  by  the  goods.     2  East,  P.  C.  651 ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  290. 

An  indictment  for  plundering  a  wreck  contained  two  counts.  The  first  count 
stated  the  property  in  the  ship  to  be  in  certain  persons  named :  the  second,  in 
persons  unknown.  The  witness  for  the  prosecution  could  not  recollect  the  Christian 
name  of  some  of  the  owners.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  then  relied  on  the  second 
count,  but  Eichards,  C.  B.,  said,  « I  think  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  The 
owners,  it  appears,  are  known,  but  the  evidence  is  defective  on  the  point.  How 
can  I  say  that  the  owners  are  unknown  ?"    Eobinson's  case,  Holt's  N.  P.  C.  596 ;J 

2  Euss.  by  Grea.  98,  («.) 

Proof  of  otonership — goods  of  servants."]  In  general,  the  possession  of  a  servant 
is  the  possession  of  the  master,  the  servant  having  merely  the  charge  and  custody 
of  the  goods;  and  in  such  case,  the  property  must  be  laid  in  the  master  and  not  in 
the  servant.  (1)  2  East,  P.  C.  652;  2  Euss.  by  Grea.  92.  Upon  an  indictment 
for  stealing  goods  from  a  dissenting  chapel,  laying  the  property  in  one  Evans,  it 
appeared  that  Evans  was  the  servant  of  the  trustees  of  the  chapel ;  that  he  had  a 
salary  of  5/.  a  year,  with  the  care  of  the  chapel,  and  the  things  in  it,  to  clean  and 
keep  in  order ,  that  he  held  the  only  key  of  the  chapel,  but  that  the  minister  had 
a  key  of  the  vestry,  through  which  be  might  enter  the  chapel  Upon  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  property  of  the  goods  taken  could 
not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Evans.  Hutchinson's  case,  Euss.  &  Ey.  412.^ 
But  in  some  cases,  as  against  third  persons,  a  party  who,  as  against  his  employer, 
has  the  bare  charge  of  goods,  may  be  considered  as  having  the  possession,  as  in  the 


(I)  Commonwealth  v.  Morse,  14  Mass.  217.    Norton  v.  The  People,  8  Cowen,  137.    Pode 
T.  Symonds,  1  N.  Hamp.  289, 

IVhere  one  has  receiyed  money  for  himself  and  for  another,  for  whom  he  acted  as  agent, 

and  to  whom  he  had  giTen  credit  for  his  share,  it  is  well  alleged  in  the  indictment  for  larceny, 

that  the  money  was  the  property  of  the  person  receiring  it.     State  v.  Grant,  22  Maine,  171. 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  411.  '2  Id.  26.  slid.  491.  *  id.  517.  » IJ.  872. 

i£og.  Ck>m.  Law  Reps,  iii  191.  ^1  £ng.  C.  C.  412. 
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oase  of  a  driver  of  a  stage  coach.  Ante,  p.  638.  So  where  the  owner  of  goods 
steals  them  from  his  own  scryant,  with  '^'intent  to  charge  him  with  the  ['''641] 
loss,  the  goods,  may,  as  already  stated,  be  described  as  the  property  of  the  servant. 
Ante,  p.  634. 

Proof  of  ownership-— of  corporations.'^  Where  goods  are  the  property  of  a 
company  of  persons  not  incorporated,  they  must  be  described  as  the  goods  of  the 
individuals,  or  of  some  one  of  the  individuals,  and  others.  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  99. 
But  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  s.  20 ;  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54, 1.)  judgment  shall  not  be 
stayed  or  reversed  on  the  ground  that  any  person  or  persons  mentioned  in  an 
indictment  or  information,  is  or  are  designated  by  a  name  of  ofEce,  or  other  descrip- 
tive appellation,  instead  of  his,  her,  or  their  proper  name  or  names. 

The  goods  of  a  corporation  must  be  described  as  their  goods,  by  their  corporate 
name.  Where  in  an  indictment  the  goods  were  laid  to  be  the  property  of  A.  B. 
C.  D.,  &c.,  they  the  said  A.  B.  C.  D.,  &c.,  being  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
church;  and  it  appeared  that  the  churchwardens  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
« the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  church  of  Enfield,"  the  court  (at  the  Old  Bailey) 
held  the  variance  fatal.  They  said  that  where  any  description  of  men  are  directed 
by  law  to  act  in  a  corporate  capacity,  their  natural  and  individual  capacity,  as  to 
all  matters  respecting  the  subject  of  their  incorporation,  is  totally  extinct.  If  an 
action  were  brought  in  the  private  names  of  the  prosecutors,  for  any  matter  relating 
to  their  public  capacity,  they  must  unavoidably  be  nonsuited,  and  a  fortiori  it  must 
be  erroneous  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  Patrick's  case,  1  Leach,  252.  But  where 
trustees  were  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  (but  not  incorporated),  for  providing 
a  workhouse,  and  property  stolen  from  them  was  laid  to  be  the  property  of  <<  the 
trustees  of  the  poor  of,"  &c.,  without  naming  them,  the  court  (at  the  Old  Bailey) 
held  it  wrong ;  for  as  the  act  had  not  incorporated  the  trustees,  and  by  that  means 
given  them  collectively  a  public  name,  the  property  should  have  been  laid  as 
belonging  to  A.  B.,  &c.  by  their  proper  names,  and  the  words  « trustees  of  the 
poor  of,"  &c.  subjoined  as  a  description  of  the  capacity  in  which  they  were  authorised 
by  the  legislature  to  act.  Sherrington's  case,  1  Leach,  513.  On  the  authority  of 
this  case  the  following  was  decided : — ^By  the  24  Geo.  3,  c.  15,  certain  inhabitants 
in  seven  parishes  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  « the  guardians  of  the  poor  of," 
&o.  Twelve  directors  were  to  be  appointed  out  of  the  guardians,  and  the  property 
belonging  to  the  corporation  was  vested  in  <<  the  directors  for  the  time  being,"  who 
were  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  act.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling 
the  moneys  of  the  "  directors  of  the  poor  of,"  &c.  The  judges,  on  a  case  reserved, 
held  that  the  money  should  have  been  laid,  either  as  the  money  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  by  their  corporate  name,  or  of  the  directors  for  the  time  being,  by  their 
individual  names.  Beacall's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  15.^  See  Jones  &  Palmer's  case, 
1  Leach,  366;  2  East,  P.  C.  991,  ante,  p.  507. 

proof  of  the  ownership— Goods  belonging  to  counties,  <tr.]  By  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c.  64,  s.  15,  with  respect  to  the  property  of  counties,  ridings,  and  divisions,  it  is 
enacted,  '<  that  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor 
committed  in,  upon,  or  with  respect  to  any  bridge,  court,  gaol,  house  of  correctioui 
infirmary,  asylum,  or  other  building,  erected  or  maintained  in  whole,  or  in  part,  at 
the  expense  of  any  county,  riding,  or  division,  or  on  or  with  respect  to  any  ^goods 
or  chattels  whatsoever,  provided  for  or  at  the  expense  of  any  county,  [  *642  ] 
riding,  or  division,  to  be  used  for  making,  altering,  or  repairing  any  bridge,  or  any 

i2£iig.  C.  C.  15. 
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highway  at  the  ends  thereof,  or  any  court  or  other  such  boflding  as  aforesaidy  or  to 
be  used  in  or  with  any  such  court  or  other  building,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state 
any  such  property,  real  or  personal,  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  sueh  county, 
riding,  or  division ;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  any  of 
such  inhabitants."  The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  s.  29,  (I.)  contains  a  somewhat  smikr 
enactmeuL 

Proof  of  ike  oumershtp — ^foods  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  parxshe$.^  By  the 
7  Greo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  16,  with  respect  to  the  property  of  parishes,  townships  and 
hamlets,  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  committed  in,  upon,  or  with  respect  to  any  workhouse  or  poorhouse, 
or  on  or  with  respect  to  any  goods  or  chattels  whatsoever,  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  any  parish  or  parishes,  township  or  townships,  hamlet  or  hamlets,  place 
or  places,  or  to  be  used  in  any  workhouse  or  poorhouse  in  or  belonging  to  the  same, 
or  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  workhouse  or  poorhouse,  or  by  any  workmen 
or  servants  employed  therein,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such  property  to 
belong  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of  such  parish  or  pariiiies, 
township  or  townships,  hamlet  or  hamlets,  place  or  places,  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  all  or  any  of  such  overseers ;  and  in  any  indictment 
or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  on  or  with  respect  to  any 
materials,  tools,  or  implements,  provided  for  making,  altering,  or  repairing  any 
highway  within  any  parish,  township,  hamlet,  or  place,  otherwise  than  by  the 
trustees  or  commissioners  of  any  turnpike-road,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  aver  that 
any  such  things  are  the  property  of  the  surveyor  or  surveyors  of  the  highways  for 
the  time  being  of  such  parish,  township,  hamlet,  or  place,  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  specify  the  name  or  names  of  any  such  surveyor  or  surveyors." 

Proof  of  ownership— goods,  cfec.,  of  trustees  of  turnpikes.'^  By  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c.  64,  s.  17,  with  respect  to  property  under  turnpike  trusts,  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  in 
any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  on  or  with 
respect  to  any  house,  building,  gate,  machine,  lamp,  board,  stone,  post,  fence,  or 
other  thing,  erected  or  provided  in  pursuance  of  any  act  of  parliament  for  making 
any  turnpike  road,  or  any  of  the  conveniences  or  appurtenances  thereunto  respectively 
belonging,  or  any  materials,  tools,  or  implements  provided  for  making,  altering,  or 
repairing  any  such  road,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such  property  to  belong 
to  the  trustees  or  conunibsioners  of  such  road,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify 
the  names  of  any  such  trustees  or  commissioners." 

Proof  of  ownership — goods,  dx.,  of  commissioners  of  sewers,^  By  the  7  Geo. 
4,  c.  64,  s.  18,  with  respect  to  property  under  commissioners  of  sewers,  it  is  enacted, 
<<  that  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed 
on  or  with  respect  to  any  sewer  or  other  matter  within  or  under  the  view,  cognisance, 
or  management  of  any  commissioners  of  sewers,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any 
[  *643  ]  *such  property  to  belong  to  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  within  or  under 
whose  view,  cognisance,  or  management,  any  such  thing  shall  be,  and  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  any  of  such  commissioners." 

Proof  of  ownership— ^oods  belonging  to  friendly  societies,  dx,]  By  the  10  Geo. 
4,  c.  66,  s.  21,  the  moneys,  goods,  chattels,  securities  for  money,  and  all  other 
effects  whatever,  belonging  to  any  friendly  society,  may  be  described  to  be  ths 
property  of  the  person  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer  or  trustee  of  the  society 
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for  the  time  being,  in  his  proper  name,  without  farther  description.  So  by  the 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  92,  s.  8,  the  moneys,  goods,  chattels  and  effects,  and  securities  for 
money,  or  other  obligatory  instruments  and  eyidences  of  muniments  belonging  to 
any  savings  bank  may  be  stated  to  be  the  property  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  such 
institution,  for  the  time  being,  in  his,  her,  or  their  proper  names,  without  further 
description.  So  by  the  4  and  5  Wm.  4,  o.  23,  for  the  establishment  of  loan 
societies  in  England  and  Wales,  (s.  4)  the  moneys,  goods,  chattels  and  effects, 
belonging  to  any  such  institution,  may  be  stated  to  be  the  property  of  the  trustee 
or  trustees  thereof  for  the  time  being,  in  his  or  their  proper  name,  without  further 
description. 

See  as  to  firiendly  societies,  Bramley's  case,  and  R.  y.  Cain,  ante,  p.  635. 

I^'emmption  of  guUt  arising  from  the  possession  of  stolen  property. "j  Most  of 
the  cases  on  this  subject  have  already  been  considered;  ante,  p.  18.  The  question 
of  what  is  or  is  not  a  recent  possession  of  stolen  property,  is  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  article  stolen.  Therefore,  where  two  ends  of  woollen 
cloth  in  an  unfinished  state,  consisting  of  about  twenty  yards  each,  were  foimd  in 
the  possession  of  the  prisoner  two  months  after  they  were  stolen,  and  were  still 
in  the  same  state,  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  as  they  were  not  articles  such  as  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  readily,  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  usual  presump- 
tion did  not  arise.  Partridge's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  551;"^  see  Cockin's  case,  2  Lew. 
C.  C.  235. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  in  October  for  stealing  a  shirt.  Evidence  was  adduced 
to  show  that  he  had  had  access  to  the  premises  of  the  prosecutor  about  twelve 
months  since,  and  the  shirt  was  sworn  to  have  been  safe  in  the  prosecutor's  posses- 
sion somewhat  about  the  same  period  of  time.  It  was  missed  in  the  March  previous 
to  this  indictment,  and  was  found  upon  the  prisoner  when  he  was  apprehended. 
It  was  submitted  for  the  prosecution  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  to  prove  the  prisoner  was  the  thief.  But  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said,  ^<It  will  be 
pushing  the  doctrine  of  possession  rather  too  far  to  hold  this  sufficient.  There  is 
ft  certain  period,  after  which  I  should  think  it  very  unfair  to  assume  theft  from 
mere  possession,  even  where  the  property  is  proved  aliunde  to  have  been  stolen. 
Still  less  can  I  infer  felony  where,  from  anything  that  appears,  the  article  may 
never  have  been  stolen  at  all."  Coleridge,  J.,  assented,  and  the  jury  were  directed 
to  acquit.  R.  v.  Hall,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  231.  In  a  charge  of  larceny,  if  the  prosecutor 
esnnot  swear  to  the  loss  of  the  article  said  to  be  stolen,  the  prisoner  must  be 
acquitted. (1)  Dredge's  *case,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  235.  See  also  R.  v.  Crowhurst,  [  *644  ] 
1  C.  &  K.  370,"  ante,  p.  80. 

m I  -  -  1 1        I  r 

(1)  Proof  that  the  person  charged  with  a  larceny  was  poor,  and  that  for  years  before 
lie  had  not  been  the  owner  of  property  to  the  amount  alleged  to  be  stolen — that  he  had 
made  false  statements  as  to  where  he  obtained  the  property,  and  that  when  selling  it,  he 
called  himself  by  a  wrong  name,  and  that  he  did  not  or  could  not  give  any  account  how  he 
came  by  the  property,  though  tending  strongly  to  implicate  his  integrity,  has  no  tendency  to 
proTe  the  ownership  of  the  property  stolen,  as  alleged.    State  t.  Furlong,  19  Maine,  225. 

In  an  indictment  for  stealing  three  sides  of  sole  leather,  the  property  of  A.  B.,  where  the 
alleged  owner  testifies  that  he  could  not  swear  positirely  that  '*  he  had  not  lost  leather,  or  that 
he  had  not  sold  the  same  leather  to  some  other  person  than  the  defendant,"  this  is  not  sufficient 
proof  that  the  ownership  of  the  property  was  at  the  time  of  the  taking  in  the  person  de- 
teribed  as  owner  in  the  indictment.  State  t.  Furlong,  19  Maine,  225.  A.  defendant  indicted 
for  larceny,  in  whose  possession  a  portion  of  the  cargo  of  a  Tcssel  is  found,  under  ciroum- 
•lancea  which,  if  unexplained,  would  authorixe  a  jury  to  presume  a  felonious  taking  by  him. 
It  not  entitled,  in  order  to  negatiTe  the  inference  of  an  intent  to  steal,  to  giro  evidence  of  * 

-Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxzii.  626.  "Id.  zItH.  370. 
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Restitution  of  stolen  property  J]  The  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c-  29,  8-  57,  (9  Geo.  4, 
c.  55,  8.  50,  I.)  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  offender8,  enacts,  <<  that  if  any 
person,  guilty  of  any  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  as  aforesaid,  in  stealing,  taking, 
obtaining,  or  converting,  or  in  knowingly  receiving  any  chattel,  money,  valuable 
eecurity,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  shall  be  indicted  for  any  such  offence,  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  property  or  his  executor  or  administrator,  and 
convicted  thereof,  in  such  case  the  property  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner,  or  his 
representative ;  and  the  court  before  whom  any  such  person  shall  be  so  convicted 
shall  have  power  to  award,  from  time  to  time,  writs  of  restitution  for  the  said 
property,  or  to  order  the  restitution  thereof  in  a  summary  manner;  provided 
always,  that  if  it  shall  appear  before  any  award  or  order  made,  that  any  valuable 
security  shall  have  been  bond  fide  paid  or  discharged  by  some  person  or  body 
corporate  liable  to  the  payment  thereof,  or  being  a  negotiable  instrument  shall 
have  been  bond  fide  taken  or  received,  by  transfer  or  delivery,  by  some  person  or 
body  corporate,  for  a  just  and  valuable  consideration,  without  any  notice,  or  without 
any  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  the  same  had,  by  any  felony  or  misdemeauor, 
been  stolen,  taken,  obtained,  or  converted  as  aforesaid;  in  such  case  the  court 
shall  not  award  or  order  the  restitution  of  such  security." 

The  court  cannot,  under  the  above  provision,  order  a  bank  of  England  note, 
which  has  been  paid  and  cancelled,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  prosecutrix  of  in 
indictment  against  the  party  who  stole  it.  Stanton's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  431.*  Where 
a  prisoner  was  convicted  of  stealing  money,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  left  in 
the  care  of  another,  a  horse,  which  it  was  clear  from  the  evidence,  he  must  have 
purchased  with  the  stolen  money;  Mirehousc,  C.  S.,  after  consulting  Gumey,  B., 
and  Williams,  J.,  made  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  horse  to  the  prosecutor. 
Powell's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  640.P 


Venue."]     An  indictment  for  larceny  must  be  tried  in  the  county  in  which  the 

offence  was,  either  actually,  or  in  contemplation  of  law,  committed.     But  where 

goods  stolen  in  one  county  are  carried  by  the  offender  into  another,  or  others,  he 

may  be  indicted  in  any  of  them,  for  the  continuance  of  the  asportation  is  a  new 

caption.(l)     1  Hale,  P.  C.  507;  4  Bl.  Com.  305;  1  Moo.  C.  C.  47  (n.)<»    The 

possession  still  continuing  in   the  owner,  every  moment's  continuance  of  the 

trespass,  is  as  much  a  wrong,  and  may  come  under  the  word  cepit^  as  much  as  the 

first  taking.    Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  19,  s.  52.    Though  a  considerable  period  elapse 

between  the  original  taking  and  the  carrying  them  into  another  county,  the  rule 

»  » 

custom  for  the  officers  of  Teasels  to  appropriate  a  small  part  of  the  cargo  to  themselfes,  or 
to  proTe  that  instances  had  occurred  in  which  the  mates  of  vessels,  under  a  claim  of  right 
had  appropriated  to  themseWes  parts  of  the  cargoes  in  their  possession.  Such  eridenee  is 
inadmissible  because  the  custom,  which  it  purports  to  prove,  is  wanting  in  the  elements  of  a 
legal  custom  and  cannot  be  sustained  as  such,  and  if  proved  would  only  be  applicable  to  the 
officers  of  the  vessel.     Commonwealth  v.  Doane,  1  Gushing,  5. 

(1)  Commonwealth  v.  Cousins,  2  Leigh,  708.  Commonwealth  v.  Dewitt,  10  Mass.  154. 
State  V.  Douglass,  17  Maine,  198. 

The  rule  that  where  property  is  stolen  in  one  county,  and  is  carried  by  the  thief  into 
another,  he  may  be  convicted  of  larceny  in  the  latter  county,  applies  as  well  to  property 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  larceny  by  statute,  as  to  property  which  is  the  subject  of 
larceny  by  the  common  law.     Commonwealth  t.  Rand,  7  Metcalf,  475. 

The  legal  possession  of  goods  stolen  continues  in  the  owner,  and  every  moments  eoa- 
tinuance  of  the  trespass  and  felony  amounts  in  legal  consideration  to  a  new  caption  and 
asportation.  And  therefore  it  was  held,  that  if  goods  were  stolen  before  the  revised  statutes 
took  elTeot,  and  were  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  thief  until  after  they  eame  into  operation, 
he  might  be  indicted  and  punished  under  these  statutes.    State  ▼.  Somerville,  21  Maine,  14. 
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Still  applies;  as  where  property  was  stolen  on  the  4th  of  November,  1823,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  carried  into  Durham  on  the  17th  March,  1824.  Parkin's  case, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  45.'  This  rule  does  not,  however,  hold  with  regard  to  compound 
larcenies,  in  which  case,  the  prisoner  can  only  be  tried  for  simple  larceny  in  the 
second  county.  Thus  where  the  prisoner  robbed  the  mail  of  a  letter,  either  in 
Wiltshire  or  Berkshire,  and  brought  it  into  Middlesex,  and  was  indicted  on  the 
statutes,  5  Greo.  2,  c.  25,  and  7  Geo.  3,  c.  40,  the  judges,  upon  *a  case  [  *645  ] 
reserved,  held  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  capitally  out  of  the  county  in  which 
the  letter  was  taken  from  the  mail.  Thompson's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  116. 
So  if  A.  robs  B.  in  the  county  of  C,  and  carries  the  goods  into  the  county  of  D., 
A.  cannot  be  convicted  of  robbery  in  the  latter  county,  but  he  may  be  indicted  of 
larceny  there.     2  Hale,  P.  C.  163. 

If  the  thing  stolen  be  altered  in  its  character  in  the  first  county,  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  what  it  was  when  it  was  stolen,  an  indictment  in  the  second  county  must 
describe  it  according  to  its  altered,  and  not  according  to  it«  original  state.  -2  Russ. 
by  Grea.  116 ;  See  Edward's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  497.'  Thus,  an  indictment  in  the 
county  of  H.,  for  stealing  «  one  brass  furnace,"  is  not  supported  by  evidence  that 
the  prisoner  stole  the  furnace  in  the  county  of  R.,  and  there  broke  it  to  pieces,  and 
brought  the  pieces  into  the  county  of  H.     Hallowa/s  case,  1  C.  &  P.  127.* 

A  joint  original  larceny  in  one  county  may  become  a  separate  larceny  in  another. 
Thus  where  four  prisoners  stole  goods  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  divided 
them  in  that  county,  and  then  carried  their  shares  into  the  county  of  Worcester,  in 
separate  bags,  it  was  ruled  by  Holroyd,  J.,  that  the  joint  indictment  against  all 
the  prisoners  could  not  be  sustained  as  for  a  joint  larceny  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester ;  and  he  put  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  his  election,  as  to  which  of 
the  prisoners  he  would  proceed  against.  Barnett's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  117. 
But  where  a  larceny  was  committed  by  two,  and  one  of  them  carried  the  stolen 
goods  into  another  county,  the  other  still  accompanying  him,  without  their  ever 
having  been  separated,  they  were  held  both  indictable  in  either  county,  the  posses- 
sion of  one  being  the  possession  of  both  in  each  county,  as  long  as  they  continued 
in  company.     M<Donagh's  case,  Carr.  Suppl.  23,  2d  ed. 

A  man  may  be  indicted  for  larceny  in  the  county  into  which  the  goods  are 
carried,  although  he  did  not  himself  carry  them  thither.  The  prisoners.  County 
and  Donovan,  laid  a  plan  to  get  some  coats  from  the  prosecutrix  under  pretence  of 
baying  them.  The  prosecutrix  had  them  in  Surrey  at  a  public-house,  the  prisoners 
got  her  to  leave  them  with  Donovan,  whilst  she  went  with  County,  that  he  might 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  In  her  absence,  Donovan  carried  them  into 
Middlesex,  and  County  afterwards  joined  him  there,  and  concurred  in  securing 
them.  The  indictment  was  against  both  in  Middlesex,  and  upon  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  were  unanimous  that  as  County  was  present  aiding  and  abetting  in 
Surrey,  at  the  original  larceny,  his  concurrence  afterwards  in  Middlesex,  though 
after  an  interval,  might  be  connected  with  the  original  taking,  and  brought  down 
his  larceny  to  the  subsequent  possession  in  Middlesex. ,  They,  therefore  held  the 
conviction  right.     County's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  118. 

The  prisoner  was  tried  in  Kent  for  stealing  two  geldings  in  that  county.  The 
horses  were  stolen  in  Sussex.  The  prisoner  was  apprehended  with  them  at  Croy- 
don in  Surrey.  The  only  evidence  to  support  the  charge  of  stealing  in  Kent  was, 
that  when  the  prisoner  was  apprehended  at  Croydon,  he  said  he  had  been  at  Dorking 
to  fetch  the  horses,  and  that  they  belonged  to  his  brother  who  lived  at  Bromley. 
The  police  officer  offered  to  go  to  Bromley.     They  took  the  horses  and  went  as  far 
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[  *646  ]  as  Beckenham  church,  when  the  prisoner  said  he  had  *left  a  parcel  at  the 
Black  Horse,  in  some  place  in  Kent.  The  police  officer  went  thither  with  him, 
each  riding  one  of  the  horses ;  when  they  got  there  the  officer  gave  the  horses  to 
the  ostler.  The  prisoner  made  no  inquiry  for  the  parcel,  but  effected  his  escape 
and  afterwards  was  again  apprehended  in  Surrey.  The  prisoner  was  couTicted,  but 
sentence  was  not  passed,  Graselee,  J.,  reserving  the  question  whether  there  was  any 
evidence  to  support  the  indictment  in  Kent.  The  judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  be  left  to  the  jury  of  stealing  in  Kent,  and 
that  no  judgment  ought  to  be  given  upon  the  conviction,  but  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  removed  to  Surrey.     Simmond's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  408.* 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  larceny  at  common  law,  for  stealing  a  quantity 
of  lead  in  Middlesex.  It  appeared  that  the  lead  was  stolen  from  the  roof  of  the 
church  of  Iver,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  prisoner  being  indicted  at  the  central 
criminal  court,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  Middlesex  and  not  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  judges,  (Park,  J.,  Aldcrson,  B.,  and  Patteson,  J.,)  held  that  he  could  not  be 
convicted  there  on  the  ground  that  the  original  taking  not  being  a  larceny,  but  a 
felony  created  by  statute,  the  subsequent  possession  could  not  be  considered  a 
larceny.     Millar's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  665.^ 

The  7  and  8  Gko.  4,  c.  29,  s.  76, — ^in  the  case  of  property  stolen  in  one  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  carried  into  another  part^ — enacts,  <<  that  if  any  person, 
having  stolen,  or  otherwise  feloniously  taken  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  security, 
or  other  property  whatsoever,  in  any  one  part  of  the  united  lungdom,  shall  afier- 
wards  have  the  same  property  in  his  possession  in  any  other  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  he  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  larceny  or  theft 
in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  where  he  shall  so  have  such  property,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  actually  stolen  or  taken  it  in  that  part ;  and  if  any  per- 
son in  any  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  receive  or  have  any  chattel,  money, 
valuable  security,  or  other  property,  whatsoever,  which  shall  have  been  stolen  or 
otherwise  feloniously  taken  in  any  other  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  such  person 
knowing  the  said  property  to  have  been  stolen  or  otherwise  feloniously  taken,  he 
may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  such  offence  in  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  where  he  shall  so  receive  or  have  the  said  property,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  originally  stolen  or  taken  in  that  part." 

K  the  original  taking  be  such  of  which  the  common  law  cannot  take  cognizance, 
as  where  the  goods  are  stolen  at  sea,  the  thief  cannot  be  indicted  for  larceny  in  any 
county  into  which  he  may  carry  them.  3  Inst.  113 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  119.(1) 
And  so  where  the  goods  are  stolen  abroad  (as  in  Jersey,)  carrying  them  into  an 
English  county  will  not  render  the  offender  indictable  there.  R.  v.  Prowes, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  349.^^  So  where  the  goods  are  stolen  in  France.  R.  v.  Madge, 
9  C.  &  P.  29.'(2J 

See  further  title  Venue j  ante,  p.  251. 


i\)  Contra^  M^Callougli's  case,  2  Rogers's  Reo. 

(2)  Larceny  committed  in  one  of  the  United  States  is  not  punishable  in  another,  although 
the  thing  stolen  be  brought  into  the  latter  state.  State  y.  Brown,  1  Hayvr.  100.  People  y. 
Gardner,  2  Johns.  477.  People  y.  Schenck,  Id.  479.  Commonwealth  y.  Simmons,  5  Binn. 
617.  M'CuUough's  case,  2  Rogers's  Reo.  45.  Contra,  Commonwealth  ▼.  Cullen,  1  Mass. 
116.  Commonwealth  y.  Andrews,  2  Id.  14.  State  y.  Ellis,  8  Conn.  185.  Rex  y.  Peas, 
1  Root,  69.     See  People  ▼.  Burke,  11  Wend.  120.     Hamilton  y.  The  State,  11  Ohio,  435. 

■  2  Eng.  C.  C.  408.  ▼  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  vol.  xxxiL  679.  "  2  Eng.  C.  C.  849. 
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Blasphemous  libels — at  common  law,"]  All  blasphemies  against  God,  or  the 
Christian  religion,  or  the  holy  scriptures,  are  indictable  at  common  law,  as  also  are 
all  impostors  in  religion,  such  as  falsely  pretend  extraordinary  missions  from  God^ 
or  terrify  or  abuse  the  people  with  false  denunciations  of  judgment.  In  like  man. 
ner  all  malicious  revilings,  in  public  derogation  and  contempt  of  the  established 
religion  are  punishable  at  common  law,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  1  East,  P.  C.  3 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  220.  So  it  has  been  held  that  to 
write  against  Christianity  in  general  is  clearly  an  offence  at  common  law,  but  this 
rule  docs  not  include  disputes  between  learned  men  on  particular  controverted 
points,  but  only  refers  to  those  cases  where  the  very  root  of  Christianity  itself  is 
struck  out.     Woolston's  case,  Fitzgib.  66 ;  2  Str.  834. 

With  regard  to  the  boundary  of  the  rule  regulating  the  discussion  of  religions 
topics,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Starkie,  that  a  malicious  and  mischievous  intention, 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  such  intention,  in  law,  as  well  as  morals,  a  state  of  apathy 
and  indifference  to  the  interests  of  society,  is  the  broad  boundary  between  right 
and  wrong.  J£  it  can  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  publication,  from 
a  display  of  offensive  levity,  from  contumelious  and  abusive  expressions  applied  to 
sacred  persons  or  subjects,  that  the  design  of  the  author  was  to  occasion  that  mis. 
chief,  to  which  the  matter  which  he  publishes  immediately  tends,  to  destroy,  or 
even  to  weaken  men's  sense  of  religious  *or  moral  obligations,  to  insult  [  *648  ] 
those  who  believe,  by  casting  contumelious  abuse  and  ridicule  upon  their  doctrines, 
or  to  bring  the  established  religion  or  form  of  worship  into  disgrace  and  contempt 
the  offence  against  society  is  complete.  2  Starlue  on  Slander,  147,  2d  ed. 
Upon  an  indictment  alleging  that  Jesus  Christ  was  an  impostor,  a  murderer  in 
principle,  and  a  fanatic,  a  juryman  inquired  whether  a  work  denying  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour  was  a  libel;  Abbott,  C.  J.,  stated  that  a  work  speaking  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  language  here  used  was  a  libel,  and  the  defendant  was  found  guilty. 
Upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  wrong  answer  to  tho 
question  put,  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  held  the  answer  correct.  Waddington's 
case,  1  B.  &  C.  26.» 
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BIcuphemaus  libels — statute*,']  By  the  1  Ed.  6,  c  1,  peraons  reriling  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper,  are  punishable  by  imprisonment.  By  the  1  Eliz. 
c.  2,  mimsterz  and  others  speaking  in  derogation  of  the  book  of  common  prayer,  are 
punishable  as  therein  mentioned.     See  also  the  12  EILe.  c.  12 ;  3  Jac.  1,  c.  21,  s.  9. 

By  the  9  and  10  Wm.  4,  c.  32,  s.  1,  <<  if  any  person  or  persons,  haTing  been 
educated  in  or  at  any  time  having  made  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  within 
this  realm,  shall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching  or  advised  speaking  [deny  any  one 
of  the  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  (jod  or]  shall  assert  or  maintain  there  are 
more  Gods  than  one,  or  shall  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  of  divine  authority,  shall  upon  an 
indictment  or  information  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  at  Westminster,  or  at  the 
assizes,  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted  by  the  oath  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses, 
such  person  or  persons  for  the  first  offence  shall  be  adjudged  incapable  and  dis- 
abled in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  to  have  or  enjoy  any  office  or 
offices,  employment  or  employments,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military,  or  any  part 
in  them,  or  any  profit  or  advantage  appertaining  to  them  or  any  of  them.  And 
if  any  person  or  persons  so  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall  at  the  time  of  his  or  their 
conviction,  enjoy  or  possess  any  office,  place  or  employment,  such  office,  place  or 
employment,  shall  be  void  and  is  hereby  declared  void.  And  if  such  person  or 
persons  shall  be  a  second  time  lawfully  convicted  as  aforesaid,  of  all  or  any  of  the 
aforesaid  crime  or  crimes,  that  then  he  or  they  shall  from  thenceforth  be  disabled, 
to  sue,  prosecute,  plead  or  use  any  action  or  information  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity,  or  to  be  guardian  of  any  child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  persoD, 
or  capable  of  any  legacy  or  de^  of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or 
benefice  or  ecclesiastical  forever  within  this  realm ;  and  shall  also  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  the  space  of  three  years,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  from  the  time  of 
such  conviction.'' 

By  s.  2,  information  of  such  words  must  be  ^ven  upon  oath  before  a  justice, 
within  four  days  after  such  words  spoken,  and  the  prosecution  of  such  offence 
be  within  three  months  after  such  information. 

By  s.  3,  persons  convicted  shall  for  the  first  offence  (upon  renunciation  of  such 
offence  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  court,  where  they  were  convicted,  within  four 
months  after  such  conviction)  be  discharged  from  all  penalties  and  disabilities 
incurred  by  such  conviction. 

[*649  ]  So  much  of  the  1  Wm.  3,  c.  18,  s.  17,  and  9  and  10  Wm.  4.  c.  32,  *a8 
related  to  persons  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  repealed  by  the  53  Geo. 
8,  c.  160.  The  statute  of  the  9  and  10  Wm.  3,  has  been  held  not  to  affect  the 
common  law  offence,  being  cumulative  only.  Carlile's  case,  3  B.  &  A.  161  '^ 
Waddington's  case,  1  B.  &  C.  26.* 

Indecent  libeh,]  Although  an  opinion  formerly  prevailed,  that  the  publication 
of  an  obscene  or  indecent  writing  not  containing  reflections  upon  any  individual, 
was  not  an  indictable  offence;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  73,  s.  9;  yet  a  different  rule 
has  been  since  established^  and  it  is  now  clear  that  an  indictment  at  common  law 
may  be  maintained  for  any  offence  which  is  against  public  morals  or  decency. 
Sedley's  case,  Sid.  168;  Wilkes's  case,  4  Burr.  2530;  Holt  on  Libel,  78,  2d.  ed. 
Under  this  head  may  be  comprehended  every  species  of  representation,  whether 
by  writing,  by  printing,  or  by  any  manner  of  sign,  or  substitute,  which  is  indecent 
and  contrary  to  public  order.  Holt,  ubi  supra.  The  principle  of  the  cases  also  seems 
to  include  the  representation  of  obscene  plays,  an  offence  which  has  formed  the 
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ground  of  many  prosecutions.    2  Stark,  on  Slander^  159;  2d.  ed. ;   Holt.  73 ;   1 
Kuss.  by  Grea.  233. 

Libels  on  (he  government.']  The  result  of  the  numerous  cases  respecting  libela 
on  the  government,  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Starkie :  <<  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  member  of  the  community  to  publish  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects  of 
public  and  common  interest,  and  so  long  as  he  exercises  this  inestimable  privilege 
candidly,  honestly,  and  sincerely,  with  a  view  to  benefit  society,  he  is  not  amenable 
as  a  criminal.  This  is  the  plain  line  of  demarcation  ]  where  this  boundary  is  over- 
stepped, and  the  limit  abused  for  wanton  gratification  or  private  malice,  in  aiming 
a  stab  at  the  private  character  of  a  minister,  under  colour  and  pretence  of  discussing 
his  public  conduct,  or  where  either  public  men  or  their  measures  are  denounced  in 
terms  of  obloquy  or  contumely,  under  pretence  of  exposing  defects  or  correcting 
errors,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  or  obstructing  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  or  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  king  and  his 
government,  and  by  weakening  the  ties  of  allegiance  and  loyalty,  to  pave  the  way 
for  sudden  and  violent  changes,  sedition,  or  even  revolution ;  in  these  and  similar 
instances,  where  public  mischief  is  the  object  of  the  act,  and  the  means  used  are 
calculated  to  effect  that  object,  the  publication  is  noxious  and  injurious  to  society, 
and  is  therefore  criminal.'^  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  183, 2d  ed.  The  test  with  regard 
to  libels  of  this  description  proposed  by  Mr.  Starkie,  and  adopted  by  another  eminent 
text-writer,  is  this :  <<  Has  the  communication  a  plain  tendency  to  produce  public 
mischief  by  perverting  the  mind  of  the  subject,  and  creating  a  general  dissatisfao- 
tion  towards  government  ?"(1)  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  237;  see  also  Lambert's  case, 
2  Campb.  398 ;  Tuchin's  case.  Holt,  R.  424  ]  5  St.  Tr.  583  ;  Holt  on  Libel,  88, 
89 ;  R.  V.  Collins,  9  C.  &  P.  456  ;*  R.  v.  Lovett,  Ibid.  462.^ 

L(beU  on  the  administration  of  justice,']  Where  a  person,  either  by  writing,  by 
publications  in  print,  or  by  any  other  means,  calumniates  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  of  justice,  the  obvious  tendency  of  such  an  act  is  to  weaken  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  consequently  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution 
itself.  Per  *Buller,  J.,  Watson's  ca«e,  2  T.  R.  199.  It  certainly  is  [  *650  ] 
lawful,  with  decency  and  candour,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
or  the  decisions  of  a  judge,  but  if  the  writing  in  question  contain  no  reasoning  or 
discussion,  but  only  declamation  and  invective,  and  is  written  not  with  a  view  to 
elucidate  the  truth,  but  to  injure  the  character  of  individuals,  and  to  bring  into 
hatred  and  contempt  the  administration  of  justice,  such  a  publication  is  punishable.  (2) 
Per  Grose,  J.,  White's  case,  1  Campb.  359. 

Libels  upon  individuals.]  A  libel  upon  an  individual  is  defined  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Hawkins  to  be  a  malicious  defamation,  expressed  either  in  printing  or  writing, 
and  tending  either  to  blacken  the  memory  of  one  that  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of 
one  that  is  alive,  and  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  73,  s.  1.  Though  the  words  impute  no  punishable  crime,  yet  if  they 
contain  that  sort  of  imputation  which  is  calculated  to  villify  a  man  and  to  bring 


(1)  Reap.  y.  Dennie,  4  Testes,  267. 

(2)  It  ii 


is  libellous  to  publish  of  one  in  his  capacity  of  a  juror  that  he  agreed  with  another 
juror  to  stake  the  decision  of  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  given  in  a  cause  then  under  conr 
sideration,  upon  a  game  of  draughts.     ComnumweMi  v.  'Wrighij  1  Gushing,  46. 
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him  into  hatred,  contempt^  and  ridicule;  an  indictment  lie8.(l)  Per  Hanafield, 
C.  J.,  Thorley  v.  Lord  Kerry,  4  Taunt.  364 ;  Digby  v.  Thompson,  4  B.  &  Ad. 
821/  No  man  has  a  right  to  render  the  person  or  abilities  of  another  ridiculous, 
not  only  in  publications,  but  if  the  peace  and  wel&re  of  individuals  or  of  society  be 
interrupted,  or  even  exposed  by  types  or  figures,  the  act  by  the  law  of  England  is 
a  libel. (2)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  Cobbett's  case,  Holt  on  Lib.  114,  2d  ed« 
Thus  an  information  was  granted  against  Dr.  Smollett  for  a  libel  in  the  Critical 
Beview  upon  Admiral  Knowles,  insinuating  that  he  wanted  courage  and  varacity, 
and  tending  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  of  a  conceited,  obstinate,  and 
incendiary  disposition.  Smollett's  case,  Holt  on  Lib.  224.  (n.)  So  an  information 
was  granted  against  the  printer  of  a  newspaper  for  a  ludicrous  paragraph,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Earl  of  Glanricarde's  marriage  with  an  actress  at  Dublin,  and  of 
his  appearing  with  her  in  the  boxes  with  jewels,  &c.  Kinnersley's  case,  1  W.  BI. 
294.  And  for  a  libel  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  contained  in  a  paragraph,  which 
represented  him  as  a  ^bankrupt.''  Anon.  K.  B.  Hil.  T.  1819;  Holt  on  lab. 
224,(n.)  2d  ed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  the  boundaries  beyond  which  reflections  upon 
the  character  of  an  individual  are  commonly  cognizable.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Holt, 
that  where  there  is  no  imputation  on  the  moral  character,  no  words  of  ridicule  or 
contempt,  and  nothing  which  can  affect  the  party's  reception  in  life,  it  is  no  libel, 
and  he  illustrates  this  position  by  the  following  case.  The  alleged  libel  was  this  :-* 
<^  The  Rev.  John  Robinson,  and  Mr.  James  Robinson,  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
not  being  persons  that  the  proprietors  and  annual  subscribers  think  it  proper  to 
associate  with,  are  excluded  this  room."  This  libel  was  published  in  the  Gassino 
room  at  Southwold,  by  posting  it  on  a  paper.  It  was  held  that  the  paper  and 
mode  of  promulgating  it  did  not  amount  to  a  libel.  1st.  Because  it  did  not,  by 
any  necessary  or  probable  implication,  affect  the  moral  fame  of  the  party.  2dly. 
That  it  was  the  regulation  of  a  subscription  assembly,  and  the  paper  might  import 
no  more  than  that  the  party  was  not  a  social  and  agreeable  character  in  the  inter- 
course of  common  life.  3dly.  That  the  words  charged  him  with  nothing  definite, 
[  *651  ]  threw  no  blemish  on  his  reputation,  and  implied  no  ^unfitness  for  general 
society."     Robinson  v.  Jermyn,  1  Price,  11 ;  Holt  on  Libel,  218,  2d  ed. 

Wherever  an  action  will  lie  for  a  libel  without  laying  special  damage,  an  indict- 
ment will  also  lie.  Also,  wherever  an  action  will  lie  for  verbal  slander,  without 
laying  special  damage,  an  indictment  will  lie  for  the  same  words  if  reduced  to 
writing  and  published.  But  the  converse  of  this  latter  proposition  will  not  hold 
good,  for  an  action  or  indictment  may  be  maintained  for  words  written,  for  which 
an  action  could  not  be  maintained  if  they  were  merely  spoken.  Thorley  v.  Lord 
Kerry,  1  Taunt.  355.  As  for  instance,  if  a  man  write  or  print,  and  publish,  of 
another  that  he  is  a  scoundrel.  J' Anson  v.  Stuart,  1  T.  R.  748,  or  villain ;  Bell 
v.  Stone,  1  B.  &  P.  831 ;  it  is  a  libel,  and  punishable  as  such ;  although  if  this 
were  merely  spoken,  it  would  not  be  actionable  without  special  damage.  2  H.  Bl. 
581.  But  no  indictment  will  lie  for  mere  words  not  reduced  into  writing.  2  Salk. 
417 ;  Langley's  case,  6  Mod.  125 ;  unless  they  be  seditious,  blasphemous,  grossly 
immoral,  or  uttered  to  a  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  uttered  as  a 

n)  McCorkle  v.  Binns,  5  Binn.  349.     State  v.  Avery,  7  Conn.  266. 

(2)  Where  a  painter,  to  revenge  himself  on  one  whose  likeness  he  had  taken,  for  disapprov- 
ing of  the  execution,  painted  the  ears  of  an  ass  to  it  and  exposed  it  to  sale  at  auction,  it 
held  indictable  as  a  libeL    Mezzara's  case,  2  Rogers's  Rec.  118. 
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cballenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  with  an  intention  to  provoke  the  other  party  to  send  a 
challenge.     Archb.  613,  4, 10th  ed. 

With  regard  to  libels  on  the  memory  of  persons  deceased,  it  has  been  held,  that 
a  writing  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  a  dead  person,  not  alleged  to  be  published 
with  a  design  to  bring  scandal  or  contempt  on  the  family  of  the  deceased,  or  to 
induce  them  to  break  the  peace,  is  not  punishable  as  a  libel.  (1)  Topham's  case, 
4  T.  R.  127 ;  and  see  Taylor's  case,  8  Salk.  198 ;  Holt  on  Lib.  230,  2d  ed. 

A  libel  upon  a  foreigner  is  indictable.  Thus,  Lord  G^rge  Gt)rdon  was  found 
guilty  upon  an  information  for  a  libel  on  the  Queen  of  France ;  2  Stark,  on  Slandery 
217, 2d  ed. ;  and  informations  have  also  been  granted  for  libels  upon  the  characters 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  of  Napoleon.  Id.  In  the  latter  case.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  appears  to  have  considered  the  situation  of  the  individuals  as  forming  the 
ground  of  the  decision.  « I  lay  it  down  as  law,"  he  says.  "  that  any  publication 
which  tends  to  disgrace,  revile,  and  defame  persons  of  considerable  situations  of 
power  and  dignity  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  taken  to  be  and  treated  as  a  libel, 
and  particularly  where  it  has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  amity  and  peace  between 
the  two  countries.'^ 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  libel  should  reflect  upon  the  character  of  any  par- 
ticular  individual,  provided  it  immediately  tend  to  produce  tumult  and  disorder ; 
2  Stark,  on  Slander,  213, 2d  ed. ;  although  the  contrary  was  formerly  held.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  28,  s.  9.  Thus  an  information  was  granted  for  a  libel  containing  an 
account  of  a  murder  of  a  Jewish  woman  and  child,  by  certain  Jews  lately  arrived 
from  Portugal,  and  the  affidavits  set  forth,  that  certain  persons  recently  arrived 
from  Portugal  had  been  attacked  by  the  mob  and  barbarously  treated  in  consequence 
of  the  libel.     Osborne's  case,  Sess.  Ca.  260 ;  Barnard,  K.  B.  138,  166. 

Informations  at  the  suit  of  public  bodies  upon  the  application  of  individuals 
presiding  over  them,  have  been  frequently  granted  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
Campbell's  case,  Bell's  case,  Holt  on  Lib.  240,  2d  ed. }  Williams's  case,  5  B.  &  A. 
696.« 

*Puni$hmenL^  The  punishment  for  a  libel,  at  common  law,  was  fine  [  ^652  ] 
or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

But  now  by  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  (E.  &  I.,)  an  act  to  amend  the  law  respecting 
defamatory  words  and  libels,  s.  3,  <<  if  any  person  shall  publish  or  threaten  to  pub- 
lish any  libel  upon  any  other  person,  or  shall  directly  or  indirectly  threaten  to  print 
or  publish,  or  shall  directly  or  indirectly  propose  to  abstain  from  printing  or  pub- 
lishing, or  shall  directly  or  indirectly  offer  to  prevent  the  printing  or  publishing,  of 
any  matter  or  thing  touching  any  other  person,  with  intent  to  extort  any  money  or 
security  for  money,  or  any  valuable  thing  from  such  or  any  other  person,  or  with 
intent  to  induce  any  person  to  confer  or  procure  for  any  person  any  appointment 
or  office  of  profit  or  trust,  every  such  offender,  on  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years :  Provided  always,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  in  any  manner  alter  or  affect  any  law  now  in  force  in  respect 
of  the  sending  or  delivery  c^  threatening  letters  or  writings." 

By  8.  4,  if  any  person  shall  maliciously  publish  any  defamatory  libel,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  fklse,  every  such  person,  being  convict^  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to 


(1)  Commonweftlth  ▼.  Taylor,  6  Binn.  231. 
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be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  or  honse  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years^  and  to  pay  such  fine  as  the  court  shaU  award/' 

By  8.  5,  <<  if  any  person  shall  maliciously  publish  any  defamatory  libel,  erery 
8uch  person,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be.  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  as  the  court  may  award,  such  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  the  term  of  one 
year.'' 

Proof  of  introductory  averment*.']  Where  the  indictment  contains  introdnctoiy 
averments,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  pointing  the  libel,  such  aver- 
ments must  be  proved  as  laid.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  libel  is  directed 
against  the  prosecutor  in  a  particular  character,  and  an  intent  to  libel  him  in  that 
character  is  averred.  In  such  case,  it  must  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  prosecntor 
bore  that  character.  But  in  general  where  the  character  is  a  public  one,  it  will  he 
sufficient  if  it  appear  that  the  prosecutor  has  acted  in  it,  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  give  strict  evidence  of  his  appointment,  ante,  p.  7,  and  p.  17.  Thus,  if  the 
indictment  allege  that  the  prosecutor  was,  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  injury,  a 
magistrate,  or  a  peace  officer,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  previously  acted  aa 
soch.     Berryman  v.  Wise,  4  T.  R.  866 ;  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  2,  2d  ed. 

Where  the  title  to  the  particular  situation  is  not  the  subject  of  any  express  docu- 
mentary appointment,  the  acting  in  the  situation  is,  of  course,  the  only  evidence 
which  the  fact  admits  of.     2  Stark.  Ev.  860,  1st  ed. 

Whether  a  person  practising  as  a  physician,  and  libelled  in  his  character  as  soch, 
was  bound  to  prove,  by  strict  evidence,  the  introductory  averment  that  he  was  a 
physician,  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  a  case  at  nisi  prius,  BuUer,  J.,  required 
such  proof  to  be  given ;  Pickford  v.  Gutch,  1787,  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  3,(».)  2d 
ed. ;  but  in  a  subsequent  case,  the  Common  Pleas  was  equally  divided  upon  die 
point.  Smith  v.  Taylor,  1  N.  R.  196.  It  has,  however,  been  decided  by  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  a  later  case,  that  to  support  an  averment  that  the  party  was  a 
[  *653  ]  physician,  it  is  necessary  to  give  regular  evidence  *that  he  possessed 
lawful  authority  to  practise  as  such,  and  that  proof  of  his  in  fact  practising  as  such, 
is  insufficient.     Collins  v.  Carnegie,  1  A.  &  E.  695;^  2  Nev.  &  M.  703. 

In  order  to  prove  the  prosecutor  to  be  an  attorney,  an  examined  copy  of  the  roll 
of  attorneys,  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  is  sufficient.  So  the  book  from  the  master's 
office,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  attorneys  produced  by  the  officer  in  whose 
custody  it  is  kept,  is  good  evidence,  together  with  proof  that  the  party  practised 
as  an  attorney  at  the  time  of  the  offence.  Crossley's  case,  2  Esp.  526 ;  Lewis  v. 
Walter,  3  B.  &  C.  138  ;*  Jones  v.  Stevens,  11  Price,  1251.  The  stamp  office 
certificate,  countersigned  by  the  master  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  is  sufficient 
primd  facie  evidence  of  the  party  being  an  attorney  of  that  court.  Sparling  v. 
Heddon,  9  Bingh.  ll.i 

Where  the  indictment  specifies  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  party  was 
invested  with  the  particular  character  in  which  he  has  been  injured,  it  will,  as 
it  seems,  be  necessary  to  prove  such  a  descriptive  allegation  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, although  a  more  general  allegation  would  have  been  sufficient ;  for  though 
a  totally  irrelevant  allegation  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  one  which  is  material 
and  descriptive  of  the  legal  injury  must  be  proved  as  laid.  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  8, 
2ded. 

In  all  cases  where  the  libel  itself  is  an  admission  of  the  particular  character 
alleged,  further  proof  of  such  particular  character  is  unnecessary.  Thus  where,  in 
an  action  for  words  spoken  of  the  plaintiff,  as  an  attorney,  it  appearing  that  they 

^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxriiL  180.  >  Id.  x  86.  i  Id.  xziiL  245. 
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contained  a  threat  to  have  the  plainti£f  struck  off  the  roll  of  attomeja,  it  was  held 
unnecessary  to  give  any  proof  of  the  plaintiff's  professional  character.  Berryman 
V.  Wyse,  4  T.  R.  366.  So  where  the  words  were,  "  He  is  a  pettifogging,  blood- 
sucking attorney."  Armstrong  v.  Jordan^  cor.  Hullock,  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  11| 
(n.)  2d  ed.  Where  the  declaration  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  held  a  certain  office 
and  place  of  trust  and  confidence,  to  wit,  the  office  of  overseer  of  a  certain  common 
field,  and  the  alleged  libel  treated  the  plaintiff  as  holding  an  office  of  public  trust, 
and  charged  him  with  not  having  given  a  proper  account  of  the  public  property, 
the  libel  itself  was  held  to  be  evidence  of  the  introductory  averment,  though  the 
plaintiff's  own  witnesses  proved  that  the  office  was  not  one  of  trust  and  confidence, 
and  that  he  was  not  trusted  with  the  receipt  of  money.  Bagnall  v.  Underwood, 
11  Price,  621. 

In  the  same  manner  where  the  libel  admits  any  other  of  the  introductory  aver- 
ments, such  averments  need  not  be  proved.  Where  the  declaration  averred  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  appointed  envoy  by  certain  persons  exercising  the  powers 
of  government  in  the  republic  or  state  of  Chili,  in  South  America,  the  libel  stating 
that  the  plaintiff  had  colluded  to  obtain  money  in  the  matter  of  a  loan,  for  the 
republic  or  state  of  Chili,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  state.  Yrisarri  v.  Clement,  3  Bingh.  432.^  So  where  a  libel  alleged  that  cer- 
tain acts  of  outrage  had  been  committed,  and  there  was  a  similar  introductory 
averment,  it  was  held  that  the  latter  required  no  proof.  Sutton's  case,  4  M.  &  S. 
548,  see  ante,  p.  112. 

If  an  introductory  averment  be  immaterial,  it  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  and 
need  not  be  proved ;  and,  in  general,  where  it  is  not  matter  of  description,  it  is 
divisible,  and  part  of  it  only  may  be  proved.     Vide,  ante,  p.  99. 

♦The  averment  that  the  libel  was  published  "  of  and  concerning"  the  [  *654  ] 
prosecutor,  or  <<  of  and  concerning"  the  particular  matters  averred,  must  be  proved 
as  laid. 

The  declarations  of  spectators,  while  viewing  a  libellous  picture,  publicly  exhibited 
in  an  exhibition  room,  were  admitted  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  evidence  to  show 
that  the  figures  portrayed  were  meant  to  represent  the  parties  alleged  to  have  been 
libelled.     Dubois  v.  Beresford,  2  Campb.  512. 

Proof  of  publication  in  generally  All  who  are  concerned  in  publishing  a  libel  are 
equally  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  Bac.  Ab.  Libel  (B.)  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  248 ;  but 
the  writing  or  composing  a  libel,  without  a  publication  of  it,  is  not  an  offence.  The 
mere  writing  a  defamatory  libel,  which  the  party  confines  to  his  own  closet,  and 
neither  circulates  nor  reads  to  others,  is  not  punishable.  Paine's  case,  5  Mod.  165. 
167.  So  the  taking  a  copy  of  a  libel  is  not  an  offence,  unless  the  person  taking  the 
copy  publishes  it.     Com.  Dig.  Libel  (B.  2.) 

The  question  of  publication  is  ordinarily  one  of  mere  fact,  to  be  decided  by 
the  jury ;  but  this,  like  all  other  legal  and  technical  terms,  involves  law  as  well 
as  fact,  and  it  is  a  question  for  the  court  in  doubtful  cases,  whether  the  facts 
when  proved  constitute  a  publication  in  point  of  law.(l)  2  Starkie  on  Slander^ 
811,  2d  ed. 

With  regard  to  the  acts  which  constitute  a  publication,  it  has  been  held  that  a 
man  who  acts  as  servant  to  the  printer  of  the  libel,  and  claps  down  the  press,  is 
punishable,  though  it  do  not  appear  that  he  clearly  knew  the  import  of  the  libel,  or 

(1)  Reap.  Y.  Davies,  8  Yeates,  128.    Southwick  ▼.  Stevens,  10  Johns.  442. 
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that  he  was  conscious  he  was  doing  any  thing  wrong.  Cnark^s  case^  1  Bamardy  304. 
To  diis  decision^  howeyer,  Mr.  Serjeant  Rossell  has^  with  much  reason^  added  a 
^asre.     1  Ross.  284. 

Production  of  a  libel,  and  proof  that  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant, 
afford  a  strong  presumption  that  he  published  it     Beare's  case,  1  Lord  Baym.  427. 

So  if  the  manuscript  of  a  libel  be  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defen- 
dant, and  it  be  also  proved  to  have  been  printed  and  published,  this  is  evidence  to 
go  to  the  jury  that  it  was  published  by  the  defendant,  although  there  be  no  evidence 
given  to  show  that  the  printing  and  publication  were  by  the  direction  of  the  defen- 
dant. R.  V.  Lovett,  9  C.  &  P.  462.'  But  the  defendant  may  show  that  the  publicaticm 
was  without  his  authority  or  knowledge,  see  post,  p.  659. 

So  printing  a  libel,  unless  qualified  by  circumstances,  will,  primd  fadty  be  under- 
stood to  be  a  publishing,  for  it  must  be  delivered  to  the  compositor,  and  the  other 
subordinate  workmen.  Per  cur.  Baldwin  v.  Elphinstone,  2  W.  Bl.  1038.  A  delivery 
of  a  newspaper,  (containing  a  libel,)  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  38  Oeo.  3, 
c.  78,  to  the  officer  of  the  stampoffice,  has  been  held  a  publication,  though  such 
delivery  was  directed  by  the  statute,  for  the  officer  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
the  libel.  Amphlitt's  case,  4  B.  &  C.  36 ;»  see  also  Cook  v.  Ward,  6  Bingh.  408.» 
If  a  letter  containing  a  libel,  have  the  post  m^k  upon  it,  that  is  jtrimd  fade  eri- 
dence  of  its  having  been  published.  Warren  v.  Warren,  1  C,  M.  &  R.  360;  4 
Tyr.  850  ]  Shipley  v.  Todhunter,  7  C.  &  P.  680.» 

[  *655  ]  It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Justice  Fortescue,  to  have  been  ruled  that  the  ♦find- 
ing of  a  libel  on  a  bookseller's  shelf,  is  a  publication  of  it  by  the  bookseller.  Bodd's 
case,  2  Sess.  Ca.  33 ;  Holt's  L.  of  L.  284,  2d  ed. 

The  reading  of  a  libel  in  the  presence  of  another,  without  knowing  it  to  be 
a  libel,  with  or  without  malice,  does  not  amount  to  a  publication.  4  Bac.  Ab. 
458 ;  Holt's  L.  of  L.  282,  2d  ^.  But  if  a  person,  who  has  either  read  a  hbel 
himself,  or  heard  it  read  by  another,  afterwards  maliciously  reads  or  repeats  any 
part  of  it  to  another,  he  is  guilty  of  an  unlawful  publication  of  it.  Hawk.  P.  C,  b.  2, 
c.  73,  s.  10. 

Although,  in  civil  cases,  publication  of  a  libel  to  the  party  libelled  only  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  an  action,  yet  in  criminal  cases  such  publication  will  maintain 
an  indictment  on  information. (1)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  73,  s.  11;  1  Russ.  by 
Orea.  250,  (n.)  Wegener's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  245.^  But  such  publication 
must  be  alleged  to  have  been  sent,  with  intent  to  provoke  the  prosecutor  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  not  with  intent  to  injure  him  in  his  profession,  &c.  Wegener's 
ease,  supra. 

Where  the  libel  is  in  a  foreign  language,  and  it  is  set  out  in  the  indictment,  both 
in  the  original  and  in  a  translation,  the  translation  must  be  proved  to  be  correct 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  an  interpreter  being  called,  read  the  whole  of  that  which  was 
charged  to  be  a  libel  in  the  original,  and  then  the  translation  was  read  by  the  clerk 
at  nisi  prius.     Peltier's  case,  Selw.  N.  P.  987. 

Where  the  libel  has  been  printed  by  the  directions  of  the  defendant,  and  he  has 
taken  away  some  of  the  impressions,  a  copy  of  those  left  with  the  printer  may  be 
read  in  evidence.  Watson's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  129,*»  ante,  p.  4.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  defendant  had  caused  a  libel  to  be  inserted  in  a  newspaper,  a  reporter 
to  the  paper  was  called,  who  proved  that  he  had  given  a  written  statement  to  tiie 


(1)  Swindle  v.  The  SUte,  2  Yerger,  681.    SUte  ▼.  Avery,  7  Conn.  266. 

»  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxviii.  188.        ■  Id.  x.  275.        ■  Id.  xix.  117.        •  Id.  ttt^j  685. 
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dditor,  the  contents  of  which  had  heen  communicated  by  the  defendant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication ;  and  that  the  newspaper  produced  was  exactly  the  same^  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  alterations  not  affecting  the  sense ;  it  was  held^ 
that  what  the  report  published  might  be  considered  as  published  by  the  defendant, 
bat  that  the  newspaper  could  not  be  read  in  evidence,  without  producing  the  written 
statement  delivered  by  the  reporter  to  the  editor.  Adams  v.  Kelly,  Ry.  &  Moo. 
N.  P.  C.  157.' 

Where  a  libel  is  printed,  the  sale  of  each  copy  is  a  distinct  publication,  and  a 
fresh  offence;  and  a  conviction  or  acquittal  on  an  indictment  for  publishing  one 
copy,  will  be  no  bar  to  an  indictment  for  publishing  another  copy.  Carlisle's  case, 
1  Chitty,  451  ;•  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  820,  2d  ed. 

Proof  of  publication  of  libels  contained  in  neicspapers.'^  The  proof  of  the  publi- 
cation of  libels  contained  in  newspapers  was  facilitated  by  the  38  Geo.  3,  c.  78, 
bnt  that  act  has  been  repealed  by  the  6  and  7  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  (U.  K.)  and  pro- 
visions of  a  similar  nature  substituted. 

Sy  s.  6,  of  the  recent  statute,  before  any  newspaper  shall  be  printed,  a  decla. 
ration  in  writing  shall  be  delivered  at  the  stamp-office,  made  and  signed  by  the 
printer  or  publisher  and  proprietors  of  such  newspaper  as  therein  directed,  which 
declaration  shall  set  forth  the  title  of  the  newspaper,  and  of  the  house  or  building 
wherein  it  is  intended  to  be  published ;  and  also  the  name,  addition  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  printer  and  publisher  thereof,  and  of  the  proprietors,  if  they,  exclu- 
♦sive  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  do  not  exceed  two,  and  if  they  do,  then  [  *656  ] 
of  two  proprietors  resident  in  the  united  kingdom,  and  their  proportional  shares. 
On  a  change  of  ownership,  a  fresh  declaration  is  to  be  made,  and  every  person 
knowingly  or  wilfully  making  a  false  or  defective  declaration  shall,  on  conviction, 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

By  8.  7,  persons  printing  or  publishing,  or  selling  or  delivering  out  any  news- 
paper before  such  declaration  is  made,  shall  forfeit  50/.  a  day. 

By  s.  8,  <'all  such  declarations  as  aforesaid  shall  be  filed  and  kept  in  such 
manner  as  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes  shall  direct  for  the  safe  custody 
thereof;  and  copies  thereof,  certified  to  be  true  copies  as  by  this  act  is  directed, 
shall  respectively  be  admitted  in  all  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  and  upon 
every  occasion  whatsoever,  touching  any  newspaper,  mentioned  in  any  such  decla- 
ration, or  touching  any  publication,  matter,  or  thing  contained  in  any  such  news- 
paper, as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  such  matters  set  forth  in  such 
declaration  as  are  hereby  required  to  be  therein  set  forth,  and  of  their  continu- 
ance respectively  in  the  same  condition  down  to  the  time  in  question,  against 
every  person  who  shall  have  signed  such  declaration,  unless  it  shall  be  proved 
that  previous  to  such  time  such  person  became  lunatic,  or  that  previous  to  the 
publication  in  question  on  such  trial  such  person  did  duly  sign  and  make  a  decla. 
ration  that  such  person  had  ceased  to  be  a  printer,  publisher,  or  proprietor  of  such 
newspaper,  and  did  duly  deliver  the  same  to  the  said  commissioners,  or  to  such 
officer  as  aforesaid,  or  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  previous  to  such  occasion  as 
aforesaid,  a  new  declaration  of  the  same  or  a  similar  nature  respectively,  or  such 
M  may  be  required  by  law,  was  duly  signed  and  made  and  delivered  as  aforesaid 
respecting  the  same  newspaper,  in  which  the  person  sought  to  be  affected  on  such 
trial  did  not  Join;  and  the  said  commissioners,  or  the  proper  authorized  officer  by 
whom  any  such  declaration  shall  be  kept  according  to  the  directionB  of  this  act, 
shalli  upon  application  in  writing  made  to  them  or  him  respectively  by  any  person 
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well  as  ciTilly,  for  tlie  acts  of  his  servants  or  agents  in  misoondvcting  ike  paper ; 
adding,  that  this  was  not  his  opinion  only,  bnt  that  of  Lord  Hale,  Jnatioe  Powell, 
and  Jostice  Foster ;  that  it  was  the  old  and  receiyed  law  for  above  a  eentnrj,  and 
was  not  to  be  broken  in  npon  by  any  new  doctrine  upon  libels.  Walter's  case,  3 
Esp.  21.  And  the  same  rule  was  laid  down  by  Lord  EAlenborongfa.  Cuthers  ease, 
White's  case.  Holt,  Law  of  Libel,  287 ;  2  Stark,  on  Slander,  88,  2d  ed.  Li  a 
later  case,  where  it  was  urged  that  the  rule,  respecting  the  liability  of  pabliahers  in 
libel,  was  contrary  to  the  principle  which  prevails  in  all  other  criminal  cases,  Lord 
Tenterden  said,  <<  The  rule  seems  to  me  to  be  conformable  to  principle  and  to  common 
[  '*'659  ]  sense.  Surely  a  person  *who  derives  profit  from,  and  who  fdmislies  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  concern,  and  intrusts  the  conduct  of  the  publication' to 
one  whom  he  selects,  and  in  whom  he  confides,  may  be  said  to  cause  to  be  published 
what  actually  appears,  and  ought  to  be  answerable,  although  you  cannot  show  that 
he  was  individually  concerned  in  the  particular  publication.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  hold  otherwise,  for  then  an  irresponsible  person  might  be  put 
forward,  and  the  person  really  producing  the  publication,  and  without  whom  it 
could  not  be  published,  might  remain  behind  and  escape  altogether."  Gutch's  case, 
Moo.  &  M.  443.» 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  well  settled  whether  a  publisher  by  whose  servant  a 
libel  has  been  sold,  may  exonerate  himself  from  the  consequences  of  that  act,  by 
showing  that  he  has  himself  in  no  way  been  accessary  to  the  publication.  If  the 
libellous  work  has  been  sold  by  the  servant  in  the  regular  performance  of  his  duty 
towards  his  employer,  the  latter  would,  as  it  seems,  still  be  answerable,  although 
he  should  prove  that  in  fact  he  was  absent  from  the  shop  at  the  time,  and  that  he 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  innocent  of  any  intent  to 
disseminate  the  libel.  Dodd's  case,  2  Sess.  Ca.  88.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  book 
was  not  sold  by  the  servant  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  employment,  but  clan- 
destinely brought  by  him  to  his  master's  shop,  and  vended  there,  in  such  case  the 
master  would  not,  as  it  seems,  be  guilty  of  the  publication.  In  Almon's  case, 
ante,  p.  659,  the  court  appear  to  have  treated  the  publication  by  the  servant  u 
presumptive  evidence  only  of  a  publication  against  the  master,  who  would  be 
entitled  to  rebut  such  presumption ;  and  in  one  case  it  seems  to  have  been  decided 
that  if  a  printer  is  confined  in  prison,  to  which  his  servants  have  no  access,  and 
they  publish  a  libel  without  his  privity,  the  publication  of  it  shall  not  be  imputed 
to  him.  Woodfall's  case,  Essay  on  Libels,  18.  See  also  Salmon's  case,  B.  R.  H. 
T.  1777 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  78,  s.  10,  (n.)  7th  ed.  The  defendant  may  rebut 
the  presumption  by  evidence  that  the  libel  was  sold  contrary  to  his  orders,  or  clan- 
destinely, or  that  some  deceit  or  surprise  was  practised  upon  him,  or  that  he  was 
absent  under  circumstances  which  entirely  n^ative  any  presumption  of  privity  or 
eonnivance.(l)  2  Starkie  on  Slander,  34,  2d  ed.  See  the  6  and  7  Vict  c.  96, 
0.  7,  post,  665. 

Where  the  libel  is  published  by  an  agent  of  the  defendant,  the  Buthority  of 
such  agent  must  be  strictly  proven.  In  the  case  of  booksellers  and  publishers, 
proof  that  the  party  actually  vending  the  libel  was  a  servant  in  the  way  of  Uinr 
business,  is  sufficient,  for  in  such  case  an  authority  to  sell  will  be  implied,  but  it 
U  not  so  with  regard  to  other  persons.  Thus  where  it  appeared  that  the  fibd  in 
question  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant's  daughter,  who  was  usmdly 
employed  by  him  to  write  his  letters  of  business,  but  there  was  no  evidence  thait 


(1)  Cominonw«atIi  ▼.  Buckiogham,  2  Wheeler's  G.  C.  198. 
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Since  the  passing  of  the  88  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  the  production  of  a  certified  copy  of 
;he  affidavit  and  of  a  newspaper  corresponding  in  the  title  and  in  the  names  and 
lescriptions  of  printer  and  publisher,  with  the  newspaper  mentioned  in  the  affidavit, 
las  been  sufficient  evidence  of  publication.  Mayne  v.  Fletcher,  9  B.  &  C.  382  ;• 
El.  V.  Hunt,  81  State  Trials,  875.  But  where  the  affidavit  and  the  newspapers 
rary  in  ^he  place  of  residence  of  the  party ;  Murray  v.  Souter,  cited  6  Bing.  414 ; 
Tft  in  the  name  of  the  printing  place ;  Francey's  case,  2  A.  &  E.  49,*^  it  is  insufficient, 
^e  as  what  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  newspaper  under  the  6  and 
r  Wm.  4,  c.  176,  s.  8;  Baker  v.  Wilkinson,  Carr.  &  M.  399;^  see  also  R.  v. 
i^oolmer,  12  A.  &  E.  422.^^ 

The  statute  has  been  held  to  apply  to  motions  for  criminal  information.  Donni- 
jon's  case,  4  B.  &  Ab.  698;*  Francey's  case,  supra.  *A  newspaper  may  [^658] 
ye  given  in  evidence,  though  it  is  not  one  of  the  copies  published,  and  though  it  be 
mstamped.     Pearce's  case,  Peake,  75. 

Proof  of  pnhltcation — hy  admission  o/the  defendant']  On  an  information  for  a 
ibel,  the  witness,  who  produced  it,  stated  that  he  showed  it  to  the  defendant,  who 
kdmitted  that  he  was  the  author  of  it,  errors  of  the  press  and  some  small  variances 
mly  excepted.  It  was  objected  that  this  evidence  did  not  entitle  the  prosecutor  to 
ead  the  book,  the  admission  not  being  absolute;  but  Pratt,  C.  J.,  allowed  it  to  be 
■ead,  and  said  that  he  would  put  it  to  the  defendant  to  prove  material  variances, 
ilall's  case,  1  Str.  416.  An  admission  of  the  signature  to  a  libel  is  no  admission 
if  its  having  been  published  in  a  particular  county.  Case  of  the  Seven  Bishops, 
12  How.  St.  Tr.  183.  An  admission  of  being  the  publisher  of  a  periodical  work 
iannot  be  extended  beyond  the  date  of  such  admission.  M'Leod  v.  Wakley,  3  C. 
fc  P.  311.y 

Publication — constructive  publication,]  It  is  now  well  established,  that,  in 
yrder  to  render  a  party  guilty  of  publishing  a  libel,  it  is  not  necessary  ih^  he 
ihonld  be  the  actual  publisher  of  it,  or  that  he  should  even  have  a  knowledge  of 
lie  publication ;  not  only  is  a  person,  who  procures  another  to  publish  a  libel, 
limself  guilty  of  the  offence,  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  73,  s.  10,  but  a  bookseller  or 
mblisher,  whose  servant  publishes  a  libel,  is  criminally  answerable  for  that  act, 
ihough  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge.  This  rule,  which  is  an  exception  to 
liose  which  govern  the  other  branches  of  criminal  law,  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
i  principle  of  policy,  and  to  have  been  arbitrarily  adopted  with  the  view  of  render- 
Dg  publishers  cautious  with  regard  to  the  matters  to  which  they  give  general  cir- 
^lation.  The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Almon's  case,  5  Burr.  2689. 
rhe  defendant,  a  bookseller;  was  convicted  of  publishing  a  libel  in  a  magazine. 
Fhe  proof  of  the  publication  was,  that  the  magazine  was  bought  at  his  shop.  A 
lew  trial  was  moved  for,  on  the  ground,  that  the  libel  had  been  sent  to  the  defendant's 
top,  and  sold  there  by  a  boy,  without  his  knowledge,  privity,  or  approbation;  but 
lie  court  were  clear  and  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  this  libel,  being  bought  in 
lie  shop  of  a  common  known  bookseller  and  publisher,  importing,  by  its  title  page, 
o  be  printed  by  him,  was  a  sufficient  primd  facie  evidence  of  its  being  published 
rjr  him, — ^not  indeed  conclusive,  because  he  might  have  contradicted  it,  if  the  fiicts 
roold  have  borne  it,  by  contrary  evidence.  The  court  regarded  the  matters  urged 
m  grounds  for  a  new  trial,  merely  as  an  extenuation  of  the  offence.  So  Lord 
Senyon  ruled,  that  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  was  answerable,  criminally  as 

Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xvii.  401.    «  Id.  xxix.  27.    ▼Id.  xli.  220.    •  Id.  xL 79.    «  Id.  xxiv.  148. 

rid.  xiv.  822. 
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in  principle,  that  any  circnmstances  are  admissible,  which  can  elucidate  the  trans- 
action, and  enable  the  jury  correctly  to  conclude  whether  the  defendant  acted  fidrly 
and  honestly,  or  mcUd  Jide,  and  vindictiYely  for  the  purpose  of  causing  evil  conse- 
quences. 2  Stark,  on  Slander,  55,  2d  ed.  Upon  this  principle,  in  an  action  for 
libel  contained  in  a  weekly  paper,  evidence  was  allowed  to  be  giren  of  the  sale  of 
other  papers,  with  the  same  title,  at  the  same  office,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  papers  were  sold  deliberately,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  circulation,  and 
[  "^61  ]  vended  in  regular  ^transmission  for  public  perusal.     Plunkett  v.  Cobbett, 

5  £sp.  136.  So  where  on  the  trial  of  an  action  for  libel  contained  in  a  newspaper, 
tubsequent  publications  by  the  defendant  in  the  same  paper,  were  tendered  in 
evidence  to  show  quo  animo  the  defendant  published  the  libel  in  question,  Lord 
Ellenborough  said,  no  doubt  they  would  be  admissible  in  the  case  of  an  indictment. 
Stuart  V.  Lovell,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  G.  93. (^  Again,  in  the  trial  of  an  action  against 
the  editor  of  a  monthly  publication  for  a  libel  contained  in  it,  articles  published 
from  month  to  month  alluding  to  the  action  and  attacking  the  plaintiff,  are  admis- 
sible to  show  quo  animo  the  libel  was  published,  and  that  it  was  published  con- 
cerning the  plaintiff.  Chubb  v.  Westley,  6  C.  &  P.  436.^  So  it  was  held  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  that  any  words  or  any  act  of  the  defendant  are  admissible,  in  order 
to  show  quo  animo  he  spoke  the  words  which  are  the  subject  of  the  action.  Rustell 
T.  Macquister,  1  Camp.  49.  So  either  the  prosecutor  or  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  have  extracts  read  from  different  parts  of  the  same  paper  or  book  which  conUAs 
the  libel,  relating  to  the  same  subject.     Lambert's  case,  2  Campb.  398. 

When  the  publication  is  prtmd  facie  excusable,  on  account  of  the  cause  of 
writing  it,  as  in  the  case  of  servants'  characters,  or  confidential  advice,  or  commu- 
nications to  persons  who  ask  it  or  have  a  right  to  expect  it,  malice  in  fact  must 
be  proved.  Per  Bay  ley,  J.,  Bromage  v.  Prosser,  4  B.  &  C.  256;*  and  see 
M<Pherson  v.  Daniels,  10  B.  &  C.  272.J  Where  a  man  has  a  right  to  make  a 
communication  you  must  either  show  malice  intrinsically  from  the  language  of 
the  letter,  or  prove  express  malice."     Per  Parke,  B.,  Wright  v.  Woodgate,  Tyr. 

6  G.  15. 

Proof  of  intent.'^  Where  the  malicious  intent  of  the  defendant  is,  by  averment 
in  the  indictment,  pointed  to  a  particular  individual,  or  to  a  particular  act  or 
offence,  the  averment  must  be  proved  as  laid.  Thus  where  the  indictment  alleged 
a  publication  of  a  libel  with  intent  to  disparage  and  injure  the  prosecutor  in  his 
profession  of  an  attorney,  it  was  held  that  proof  of  a  publication  to  the  prosecutor 
only  did  not  maintain  the  indictment,  and  that  the  intent  ought  to  have  beai 
averred,  to  provoke  the  prosecutor  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  R.  v.  Wegener, 
1  Stark.  N.  P.  245.*^    The  allegation  of  intent  is  divisible,  ante,  p.  99. 

Venue.'j  The  libel  must  be  proved  to  have  been  published  in  the  county  in 
which  the  venue  is  laid.  Where  the  libel  is  once  published,  the  party  is  gcdlty 
of  a  publication  in  every  county  in  which  such  libel  is  afterwards  published.  (1) 
Johnson's  case,  7  East,  65,  B.  N.  P.  6.  So  if  he  sent  it  to  be  printed  in  London, 
it  is  his  act  if  the  publication  is  there.  Upon  an  information  for  a  libel,  in.  the 
county  of  Leicester,  it  appeared  that  it  was  written  in  that  county,  and  delivered 
to  a  person  who  delivered  it  to  B.  (who  was  not  called)  in  I^Iiddlesex.     It  was 


(1)  So  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper  printed  in  one  State  and  drcolated  in  another.    Com- 
monwealth y.  Blanding,  8  Pick.  804. 

f  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  lit  261.       *  Id.  xxv.  474.      i  Id.  x.  821.       i  Id.  xxL  69.      ^  Id.  ilL  280. 
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inclosed  in  an  envelope,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  seal.  The  judge  directed 
the  jury,  that  as  B.  had  it  open,  they  might  presume  that  he  received  it  open^ 
and  that  as  the  defendant  wrote  it  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  received  it  in  that  county.  The  defendant  having  been  found 
guilty,  it  was  urged  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
publication  in  Leicestershire;  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (diss.  Bay  ley,  J.,) 
held  that  the  *direction  of  the  judge  was  proper,  and  that  if  the  delivery  [  *662  ] 
open  could  not  be  presumed,  a  delivery  sealed,  with  a  view  to  and  for  the  purpose 
of  publication,  was  a  publication;  and  they  held  that  there  was  sufficient  to 
presume  some  delivery,  either  open  or  sealed,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  Bur- 
dett's  case,  4  B.  &  A.  95.^  In  the  above  case  the  question  was  discussed,  whe- 
ther it  was  essential  that  the  whole  offence  should  be  proved  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  county  in  which  the  venue  was  laid.  Holroyd,  J.,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  composing  and  writing  a  libel  in  the  county  of  L.,  and  after- 
wards publishing  it,  though  that  publication  was  not  in  L.,  was  an  offence  which 
gave  jurisdiction  to  a  jury  of  the  county  of  L.  (Beer's  case,  2  Salk.  417 ;  Garth. 
409;  Knell's  case,  Barnard.  K.  B.  305,)  and  that  the  composing  and  writing 
with  intent  afterwards  to  publish,  was  a  misdemeanor ;  but  Bay  ley,  J.,  held  that 
the  whole  corpvLs  delicti  must  be  proved  within  one  county,  and  that  there  was  no 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  Abbott,  J.,  said, 
tkat  as  the  whole  was  a  misdemeanor  compounded  of  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
was  an  act  done  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  criminal  intention,  the  whole  might 
be  tried  in  the  county  of  L.,  where  one  of  those  acts  had  been  done. 

The  post  marks  upon  letters  (proved  to  be  such)  are  evidence  that  the  letters 
which  bear  them  were  in  the  offices  to  which  the  post  marks  belong  at  the  times 
denoted  by  the  marks.  Plumer's  case,  Russ.  &  lly.  264.^  But  the  mark  of 
double  postage  having  been  paid,  is  not,  of  itself,  proof  that  the  letter  contained 
an  inclosure.     Id. 

Proof  of  a  newspaper  under  the  requisitions  of  the  statute  38  Geo.  3,  c.  78, 
ante,  p.  655,  was  held  to  be  proof  that  the  paper  was  published  in  the  county 
where  the  printing  is  described  to  be.     Hart's  case,  10  East,  94. 

A  letter  containing  a  libel  was  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  A.,  to  have 
been  addressed  to  a  party  in  Scotland,  to  have  been  received  at  the  post  office  at 
0.  from  the  post  office  at  11.,  and  to  have  been  then  forwarded  to  London  to  be 
forwarded  to  Scotland.  It  was  produced  at  the  trial  with  the  proper  post  mark, 
and  with  the  seal  broken.  This  was  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  letter 
having  reached  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  of  its  having  been 
published  to  him.     Warren  v.  Warren,  1  C,  M.  &  R.  250;  4  Tyr.  850. 

Proof  for  the  defendant.'^  As  the  offence  of  publishing  a  libel  consists  in  the 
malicious  publication  of  it,  which  as  already  stated,  is  in  general  inferred  from  the 
words  of  the  alleged  libel  itself,  it  is  competent  to  the  defendant  in  all  cases,  to 
show  the  absent  of  malice  on  his  part.  He  cannot,  it  is  true,  give  in  evidence 
matter  of  justification,  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot  admit  the  publication  to  be 
malicious,  and  then  rely  for  his  defence  upon  circumstances  which  show  that  he 
was  justified,  however  malicious  the  libel  may  be,  but  he  is  not  precluded  from 
giving  evidence  of  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  original 
publication  of  the  libel  was  without  malice.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  a 
role,  that  the  matters  which  might  be  given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue  in 

1  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  vi.  868.  »  1  £ng.  C.  C.  264. 
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»n  action^  in  order  to  disproYO  maliee,  are  also  adnufldble  for  the 
upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  or  information.  (1) 

[  '*'663  ]  The  defendant  may,  therefore,  show  that  the  publication  waa  merely  ^aed* 
dental,  and  without  his  knowledge,  as  where  he  deliyers  one  paper  instead  of  another, 
or  deliyers  a  letter  without  knowing  its  contents.  Topham's  caae,  4  T.  B.  127| 
128 ;  Nutt's  case,  Fitzg.  47 ;  Lord  Abingdon's  case,  1  Esp.  226.  See  also  Day  y. 
Bream,  2  Moo.  &  R.  54,  where  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  a  porter  who  in  the  eomse 
of  his  business  deliyered  parcels  containing  libellous  handbills,  was  not  liable  in  an 
action  for  libel,  if  he  were  shown  to  be  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  paioels. 
See  the  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  7,  post,  p.  665. 

So  the  defendant,  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty  to  the  indictment,  may  show  that 
the  libel  was  published  under  circumstances  which  the  law  recogniaee  aa  oon* 
atituting  either  an  absolute  justification  or  excuse,  independently  of  the  questiaii  of 
intention,  or  a  qualified  justification  dependent  on  the  actual  intention  and  motiye 
of  the  defendant.  2  Stark,  on  Sland.  308,  2d  ed.  Thus  the  defendant  may  show 
that  the  alleged  libel  was  presented  bond  fide  to  the  king  as  a  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances;  Case  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  12  St.  Tr.  183;  or  to  parliament; 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  73,  s.  8 ;  or  that  it  was  contained  in  articles  of  the  peace 
exhibited  to  a  magistrate,  or  in  any  other  proceeding  in  a  regular  course  of  justice. 
Ibid.  It  seems,  says  Hawkins,  to  have  been  held  by  some,  that  no  want  of  juris- 
diction in  the  court  to  which  such  a  complaint  is  exhibited  will  make  it  a  libel, 
because  the  mistake  of  the  proper  court  is  not  imputable  to  the  party,  but  to  his 
counsel;  yet  if  it  shall  manifestly  appear  from  the  whole  circumstances  €i  the 
case,  that  a  prosecution  is  entirely  fftlse,  malicious,  and  groundless,  commenced, 
not  with  a  design  to  go  through  with  it,  but  only  to  expose  the  defendant's 
character  under  the  show  of  a  legal  proceeding,  it  would  form  a  ground  for  an 
indictment  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  as  the  malice  of  the  proceeding  would  be  a  good 
foundation  for  an  action  on  the  case  at  the  suit  of  the  party.     Ibid.  (2) 

Though  it  is  a  defence  to  show  that  the  alleged  libel  was  published  by  a  person 
in  a  privileged  capacity,  as  by  a  member  of  parliament  in  his  place,  or  by  some 
person  in  the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  yet  if  it  appear  that  the  publieatioB 
took  place  by  the  party,  when  not  invested  with  that  privileged  capacity,  or  by  a 
third  person,  who  has  never  been  invested  with  it,  it  furnishes  no  defence.  Thus 
a  member  of  parliament,  who  after  delivering  his  speech  in  parliament,  publishes 
it,  is  criminally  responsible  for  the  libel;  Creevy's  case,  1  M.  &  8.  281;  thon^ 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  members  are  protected  from  all  charges  against  them  for 
any  thing  said  in  either  house.     1  W.  &  M.  st.  2,  o.  2. 

So  it  has  been  recently  held  by  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  it  is  no  de^Nioe 
in  law  to  an  action  for  publishing  a  libel,  that  the  defisimatory  matter  is  part  of  a 
document  which  was,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  laid  before  the  House, 
and  thereupon  became  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  which  waa  alieiw 
wards,  by  orders  of  the  House,  printed  and  published  by  the  defendants;  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  heretofore  resolved,  declared  and  adjudged,  <<that  the 

(1)  Whether  the  truth  can  be  giyen  in  evidence  divided  the  court  in  The  People  ▼.  CrosweOy 
8  Johns,  cas.  837.  S.  C.  2  Wheeler's  C.  C.  830.  That  it  cannot,  however,  see  The  State  v. 
Lehr,  2  Wheeler's  C.  C.  282.  Commonwealth  v  Buckingham,  id.  181.  State  v.  Morris,  8  id. 
464.  Commonwealth  v.  Blanding,  8  Pick.  804.  Commonwealth  v.  Clap,  4  Mass.  168.  Sat 
also.  State  v.  Burnham,  9  N.  Hamp.  34. 

(2)  Bodwell  V.  Osgood,  3  Pick.  879.  Gray  v.  Pentland,  2  Serg.  k,  Bawle,  28.  Lewis  ▼. 
Few,  5  Johns.  1.  Harris  v.  Huntingdon  et  al.  2  Tyler,  129 ;  1  Tyler,  164 ;  Thorn  v.  Blanchard, 
6  Johns.  608. 
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power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem 
necessary  or  conclusive  to  the  public  interests  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  con- 
Btitutional  functions  of  parliament,  more  especially  to  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament  as  the  representative  portion  of  it."  On  the  demurrer  to  a  plea 
suggesting  such  a  defence,  it  was  also  '^'held,  that  a  court  of  law  is  com-  [  *664  ] 
potent  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  House  of  Commons  has  such  privilege  as 
will  support  the  plea.     Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  9  A.  &  E.  1.^ 

It  will,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  a  defence  to  show  that  the  supposed  libel 
was  written  bond  fide,  with  the  view  of  investigating  a  fact  in  which  the  party  is 
interested,  provided  the  limits  necessary  for  effectuating  such  inquiry  are  not  exceeded. 
Delaney  v.  Jones,  4  Esp.  191 ;  Finden  v.  Westlake,  Moo.  &  Malk.  461  ;•  Brown 
V.  Croome,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  297.P  So  where  the  libel  was  an  advertisement  for  the 
discovery  of  the  plaintiff,  an  absconding  debtor,  published  at  the  request  of  a  party 
who  had  sued  out  a  capias,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  sheriff  to  take  him. 
liay  V.  Lawson,  4  A.  &  E.  795.<i 

So  the  showing  a  libel  to  the  person  reflected  on,  with  the  bond  fide  intention  of 
giving  him  an  opportunity  for  making  an  explanation,  or  with  a  friendly  intention 
to  enable  him  to  exculpate  himself,  or  seek  his  legal  remedy,  is  no  offence.  2  Stark. 
on  Slander,  249,  2d  ed. ;  B.  N.  P.  C.  8 ;  M'Dougall  v.  Claridge,  1  Campb.  267. 
And  the  same  with  regard  to  a  letter  of  friendly  advice.  Ibid.  Thus  a  letter  from 
%  son-in-law  to  his  mother-in-law  volunteering  advice  respecting  her  proposed  mar* 
riage,  and  containing  imputations  upon  the  person  whom  she  was  about  to  marry, 
18  a  privileged  communication,  and  not  actionable  unless  malice  be  shown.  Todd 
y.  Hawkins,  2  Moo.  &  E.  20.  But  an  unnecessary  publicity  would  render  such  a 
communication  libellous,  as  if  the  letter  were  published  in  a  newspaper.  Knight's 
case,  Bac.  Ab.  Libel,  (A.  2.) 

So  a  representation  made  bond  fide,  by  the  defendant  to  a  public  officer  respecting 
ihe  conduct  of  a  plaintiff,  a  person  acting  under  him,  is  not  primd  fads  actionable. 
Blake  v.  Pilford,  1  Moo.  &  R.  198.  So  a  letter  to  the  postmaster-general  complain- 
ing of  misconduct  in  a  postmaster  is  not  libellous,  if  it  contains  a  bond  fide  com* 
plaint.     Woodward  v.  Lander,  6  C.  &  P.  548.' 

Upon  the  same  principle  the  defendant  may  show  that  the  supposed  libel  was 
written  bond  fide  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  character  of  a  servant.  Edmondson 
▼.  Stephenson,  B.  N.  P.  8 ;  Weatherstone  v.  Hawkins,  1  T.  R.  110 ;  Pattison  v. 
Jones,  8  B.  &  C.  578  ;•  Child  v.  Affleck,  9  B.  &  C.  403.* 

How  far  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice  correctly  given, 
containing  a  libel  upon  the  character  of  an  individual,  and  published  by  a  third 
person  not  connected  with  the  proceedings,  and  without  any  justification  for  the 
act,  is  criminally  punishable,  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  settled. (1)  See 
Curry  v.  Walter,  1  Esp.  456 ;  1  B.  &  P.  525 ;  Wright's  case,  8  T.  R.  298 ; 
Stiles  V.  Nokes,  7  East,  504 ;  Fisher's  case,  2  Camp.  563 ;  Lewis  v.  Clement, 
8  B.  &  A.  702 ;«  Lewis  v.  Walter,  4  B.  &  A.  613  ;^  Duncan  v.  Thwaitcs,  3  B. 
&  C.  583  ;^  Flint  v.  Pike,  4  B.  &  C.  476,  481 ;«  Roberts  v.  Brown,  10  Bing.  523.^ 

(1)  Commonwealth  ▼.  Blanding,  8  Pick.  804.  State  r.  Leer,  2  Const  Rep.  809.  Thomas 
V.  CrosweU,  7  Johns.  264.     Clark  ▼.  Binney,  2  Pick.  118. 

The  editor  of  a  newspaper  has  a  right  to  publish  the  fact  that  an  indiyidaal  is  arrested  and 
upon  what  charge ;  bat  he  has  no  right,  while  the  charge  is  in  the  coarse  of  inyestigation 
before  the  magistrate,  to  assume  that  the  person  accused  is  guilty,  or  to  hold  him  out  to  the 
world  as  such.    Usher  v.  Leveranoe,  20  Maine,  9. 

»  £ng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxri.  18.  <>  Id.  xxii.  856.  p  Id.  iii.  858.  4  Id.  zxxi.  182. 

'  Id.  xxT.  587.        •  Id.  XT.  808.        » Id.  xtIU.  406.        "  Id.  r.  427.        ▼  Id.  n.  588. 

^  Id.  z.  190.  >  Id.  z.  882.  884.  r  Id.  zzt.  224. 
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It  is,  however,  deoided  that  the  publication  of  preliminary  or  ex  parte  proceed- 
ings in  a  court  of  justice,  cannot  be  justified,  as  the  publication  of  depositions  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  on  a  charge  of  murder;  Lee's  case,  5  £sp.  123 ;  or  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  coroner's  inquest,  Fleet's  case,  1  B.  &  A.  379,  or  proceedings  before 
a  corporation  commissioner.  Charlton  v.  Watton,  6  G.  &  P.  385.* 
[  *665  ]  '*'So  where,  on  showing  cause  against  a  rule  for  a  criminal  informatioa 
for  publishing  a  blasphemous  and  seditious  libel,  it  was  urged  that  it  was  merely 
the  report  of  a  judicial  proceeding ;  yet  the  court  held,  that  if  the  statement  con- 
tained any  thing  blasphemous,  seditious,  indecent,  or  defamatory,  the  defendant 
had  no  right  to  publish  it,  though  it  had  actually  taken  place  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Carlile's  case,  8  B.  &  A.  167.* 

Where  a  libel  stated  that  there  was  a  riot  at  C.,  and  that  a  person  fired  a  pistol 
at  an  assemblage  of  persons,  and  upon  this  imputed  neglect  of  duty  to  the  magis- 
trates ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  on  the  trial  of  a  criminal  information  for  this  libel 
on  the  magistrates,  the  defendant's  counsel,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  libel 
did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  free  discussion,  could  not  go  into  eyidence  to  prove 
that  there  was  in  fact  a  riot,  and  that  a  pistol  was  fired  at  the  people.  Brigstock's 
cases,  6  C.  &  P.  184.»» 

Before  the  6  and  7  Yict.  c.  96,  (E.  &  I.),  the  defendant  wa»  not  allowed  upon 
an  indictment  to  give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  libel ;  but  now  by  s.  6  of  that 
Btatute,  <<on  the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  information  for  a  defamatory  libel,  the 
defendant  having  pleaded  such  plea  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  truth  of  the 
matters  charged,  may  be  inquired  into,  but  shall  not  amount  to  a  defence,  mdess 
it  was  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  said  matters  charged  should  be  published; 
and  that  to  entitle  the  defendant  to  give  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  matters 
charged  as  a  defence  to  such  indictment  or  information  it  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  defendant,  in  pleading  to  the  said  indictment  or  information,  to  allege  the  truth 
of  the  said  matters  charged  in  the  manner  now  required  in  pleading  a  justification 
to  an  action  for  defamation,  and  further  to  allege  that  it  was  for  the  public  benefit 
that  the  said  matters  charged  should  be  published,  and  the  particular  &ct  or  facts 
by  reason  whereof  it  was  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  said  matters  charged 
should  be  published,  to  which  plea  the  prosecutor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  reply  gene- 
rally, denying  the  whole  thereof;  and  that  if  after  such  plea  the  defendant  shall  be 
convicted  on  such  indictment  or  information,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  court  in 
pronouncing  sentence,  to  consider  whether  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  is  aggravated 
or  mitigated  by  the  said  plea,  and  by  the  evidence  given  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  same :  Provided  always  that  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged  in  the  alleged 
libel  complained  of  by  such  indictment  or  information  shall  in  no  case  be  inquired 
into  without  such  plea  of  justification ;  Provided  also,  that  in  addition  to  such 
plea  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  defendant  to  plead  a  plea  of  not  guilty :  Provided 
also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  take  away  or  prejudice  any  defence 
imder  the  plea  of  not  guilty  which  it  is  now  competent  to  the  defendant  to  make 
under  such  plea  to  any  action  or  indictment  or  information  for  defieunatory  words 
or  libel." 

By  s.  7,  ^^  whensoever,  upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  information  for  the 
publication  of  a  libel,  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  evidence  shall  have  been  given, 
which  shall  establish  a  presumptive  case  of  publication  against  the  defendant 
by  the  act  of  any  other  person  by  his  authority,  it  shall  be  competent  to  such 
defendant  to  prove  that  such  publication  was  made  without  his  authority,  consent 

»  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxr.  450.  •  Id.  v.  252.  *  Id.  xxv.  84e. 
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or  knowledge,  and  that  the  said  publication  did  not  arifle  from  want  of  due  care  or 
caution  on  his  part." 

*Bj  s.  8,  <<  in  the  case  of  any  indictment  or  information  bj  a  private  [  *666  ] 
prosecutor  for  the  publication  of  any  defamatory  libel,  if  judgment  shall  be  given 
for  the  defendant,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  prosecutor  the  costs 
sustained  by  the  said  defendant  by  reason  of  such  indictment  or  information ;  and 
that  upon  a  special  plea  of  justification  to  such  indictment  or  information,  if  the 
issue  be  found  for  the  prosecutor,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendant 
the  costs  sustained  by  the  prosecutor  by  reason  of  such  plea,  such  costs  so  to  be 
recovered  by  the  defendant  or  prosecutor  respectively  to  bo  taxed  by  the  proper 

officer  of  the  court  before  which  the  said  indictment  or  information  is  tried/' 

■ 

StatuU  32  Geo,  3,  c.  60.]  By  Mr.  Fox's  act  (the  32  Geo.  3,  c.  60,)  reciting 
that  doubts  had  arisen  whetiier  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  or  information  for  the 
making  or  publishing  of  a  libel,  where  an  issue  or  issues  are  joined  between  the 
king  and  the  defendant  or  defendants  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty  pleaded,  it  be 
competent  to  the  jury  impannelled  to  try  the  same,  to  give  their  verdict  upon  the 
whole  matter  in  issue,  it  is  (by  sec.  1,)  declared  and  enacted,  that  on  every  such 
trial  the  jury  sworn  to  try  the  issue,  may  give  a  general  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon 
the  whole  matter  put  in  issue  upon  such  indictment  or  information,  and  shall  not 
be  required  or  directed  by  the  court  or  judge,  before  whom  such  indictment  or 
information  shall  be  tried,  to  find  the  defendant  or  defendants  guilty,  merely  on 
the  proof  of  the  publication,  by  such  defendant  or  defendants,  of  the  paper  charged 
to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  same  in  such  indictment  or  information. 
By  sec.  2,  it  is  provided,  that  on  every  such  trial  the  court  or  judge,  before  whom 
such  indictment  or  information  shall  be  tried,  shall  according  to  their  or  his 
discretion,  give  their  or  his  opinion  or  discretion  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in  issue 
between  the  king  and  the  defendant  or  defendants,  in  like  manner  as  in  other 
criminal  cases.  By  sec.  3,  it  is  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  prevent  the  jury  from  finding  a  special  verdict, 
in  their  discretion,  as  in  other  criminal  cases.  And  by  sec.  4,  in  case  the  jury  shall 
find  the  defendant  or  defendants  guilty,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  defendant 
or  defendants  to  move  an  arrest  of  judgment  on  such  ground  and  in  such  manner  as 
by  law  he  or  they  might  have  done  before  the  passing  of  the  act.(l) 

(1)  See  People  v.  Crosirell,  8  Johns,  cases,  887. 
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MAINTENANCE,  CHAMPERTT,  AND  EMBRACERY. 

MatfUenance — ncUure  of  the  offence.'^  Maintenance  signifies  an  nnlawfol  taking 
in  hand  or  upholding  of  qnarrela  or  sides,  to  the  disturbance  or  hindrance  of  common 
right.  (1)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  83,  s.  1.  It  may  be  either  with  regard  to  matters 
in  soit,  or  to  matters  not  in  legal  controversj.  Id.  s.  2.  It  is  an  offence  ponishable 
at  common  law  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  is  forbidden  by  yarioos  statutes. 
1  Ed.  3,  St.  2,  c.  14 ;  20  Ed.  3,  c.  4 ;  1  R.  2,  c.  4 ;  32  Hen.  8,  c.  9.  s.  3.  These 
acts,  however,  are  only  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  with  additional  penalties. 
Pechell  V.  Wataon,  8  M.  &  W.  691. 

According  to  the  old  authorities^  whoeyer  assists  another  with  money  to  carry  <m 
his  cause,  or  retains  one  to  be  of  counsel  for  him,  or  otherwise  bears  him  out  in  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  his  suit,  or  by  his  friendship  or  interest  saves  him  that  expense 
which  he  might  be  otherwise  put  to,  or  gives  evidence  without  being  called  upon  to 
do  so,  or  speaks  in  another's  cause,  or  retains  an  attorney  for  him,  or  being  of  great 
power  and  interest  says  publicly  that  he  will  spend  money  to  labour  the  jury,  or 
atimd  by  the  party  whUe  his  cause  is  tried,  this  is  maintenance.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b. 
1,  c.  83,  ss.  5,  6,  7.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  at  the  present  day, 
some  of  these  acts  would  be  held  to  amount  to  an  indictable  offence,  unless  they 
were  plainly  accompanied  with  a  corrupt  motive.  A  bare  promise  to  maintain 
another  is  not  in  itself  maintenance,  unless  it  is  so  in  respect  of  the  public  manner 
in  which,  or  the  power  of  the  person  by  whom,  it  be  made.  Hawk,  P.  C.  b.  1, 
c.  83,  s.  8.  So  the  mere  giving  of  friendly  advice,  as  what  action  it  will  be  proper  to 
bring  to  recover  a  certain  debt^  will  not  amount  to  maintenance.     Ibid.  s.  11. 

Maintenance .justifiable in  respect  of  interest,"^     Those  who  have  a  oertiun 

interest,  or  even  bare  contingent  interest,  in  the  matter  in  variance,  may  maintain 
[  *668  ]  another  in  an  action  concerning  such  matter ;  ^as  in  the  case  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  trustees  and  cestui  que  trust.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  83,  ss.  19,  20,  21. 
So  where  A.  at  the  request  of  B.  defended  an  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  a 
sum  of  money,  in  which  B.  claimed  an  interest,  upon  B.  undertaking  to  indemnify 
him  from  the  consequences  of  such  action,  this  was  held  not  to  be  maintenance. 
Williamson  v.  Henley,  6  Bing.  299.*  So  wherever  persons  claim  common  interest 
in  the  same  thing,  as  in  a  way,  common,  &c.,  by  the  same  title,  they  may  maintain 
one  another  in  a  suit  relating  to  the  same.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  83,  s.  24. 


(1)  See  Small  ▼.  Molt,  22  Wend.  403. 
*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beptf.  six.  87. 
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Maintenance — -^'usti/UMe — master  and  Mervant,"]  A  master  may  go  with  hb 
servant  to  retain  oounsel,  or  to  the  trial  and  stand  by  him,  but  onght  not  to  speak 
for  him;  or  if  arrested  may  assist  him  with  money.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  88, 
88.  31,  32.  So  a  servant  may  go  to  counsel  on  behalf  of  his  master,  to  show  his 
evidence,  but  cannot  lawfully  lay  out  his  own  money  to  assist  his  master.  Ibid.  s.  34. 

Maintenance— justifiable — ajfinity,"]  Whoever  is  in  any  way  of  kin  or  affinity 
to  either  of  the  parties,  may  stand  by  him  at  the  bar,  and  coimsel  or  assist  him ; 
but  unless  he  be  either  father  or  son,  or  heir  apparent,  or  the  husband  of  such 
an  heiress,  he  cannot  justify  laying  out  money  in  his  cause.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1^ 
c.  88,  s.  26. 

Maintenance — 'justifiable — -poverty,"^  Any  otie  may  lawfully  give  money  to  a 
poor  man,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  suit.(l)     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  88,  s.  36. 

Maintenance — justifiable — counsel  and  attorneys.']  Another  exception  to  the 
general  rule  with  regard  to  maintenance  is  the  case  of  counsel  and  attorneys.  But 
no  counsel  or  attorney  can  justify  the  using  of  any  deceitful  practice  in  the  main* 
tenance  of  a  client's  cause,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  severely  punished  for  misde- 
meanors of  this  kind.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  88,  s.  81.  And  by  stat.  West.  1, 
c.  29,  if  any  serjeant,  pleader,  or  other,  do  any  manner  of  deceit  or  collusion  in 
King's  court,  or  consent  to  it,  in  deceit  of  the  court,  or  to  beguile  the  court  or  the 
party,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Procuring  an  attorney  to 
appear  for  a  man,  and  to  confess  judgment  without  a  warrant,  has  been  held  within 
this  statute.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  88,  s.  86.  So  bringing  a  praecipe  against  a 
poor  man,  knowing  he  has  nothing  in  the  land,  on  purpose  to  get  the  possession 
from  the  true  tenant.     Id.  s.  85. 

Champerty.']  Champerty  is  a  species  of  maintenance,  accompanied  by  a  bargain 
to  divide  the  matter  sued  for  between  the  parties,  whereupon  the  champertor  is  to 
carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own  expense.  4  Bl.  Com.  135 ;  1  Russ.  by  Orea.  179. 
Champerty  may  be  in  personal  as  well  as  in  real  actions.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  Ij  o.  84, 
B.  5 ;  and  to  maintain  a  defendant  may  be  champerty.     Ibid.  s.  8. 

By  81  Eliz.  c.  5,  the  offence  of  champerty  may  be  laid  in  any  county,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  informer. 

Various  cases  have  occurred  in  modem  times,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  champerty 
lias  come  in  question.  Where  a  bill  was  filed  to  set  aside  an  agreement  made  l^ 
a  seaman,  for  the  sale  of  his  chance  of  ^prize  money,  Sir  William  Grant,  [  *669  ] 
M.  R.  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  agreement  was  void  from  the  beginning,  as 
amounting  to  champerty,  viz.,  the  unlawful  maintenance  of  a  suit,  in  consideration 
of  a  bargain  for  a  part  of  the  thing,  or  some  profit  out  of  it.  Stevens  v.  Bagwell, 
15  Yes.  189.  So  in  a  late  case  it  was  held,  that  an  agreement  to  communicate 
Buch  information  as  should  enable  a  party  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  by  action, 
and  to  exert  influence  for  procuring  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim,  upon  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  portion  of  the  sum  recovered,  was  illegal.  Stanley  y.  Jones, 
7  Bing.  869  ;^  5  Moore  k  P.  198 ;  see  Potts  v.  Sparrow,  6  C.  &  P.  749.« 

Embracery.]     Embracery,  likewise,  is  anoUier  species  of  maintenance.     Any 

--  -------  -  — ' — ■ — ■ — 

(1)  Ferine  ▼.  Dann,  8  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  508.      SUte  r.  Chitty,  1  Bailey,  401. 
^  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps;  xx.  165.  •  Id.  xxxv.  681. 
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attempt  to  corrapt,  or  inflaence,  or  instnict  a  jnry,  or  incline  them  to  be  more 
fiiYonrable  to  one  side  than  the  other,  by  money,  promises,  letters,  threats,  or  per- 
suasions, except  only  by  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
counsel  in  open  court,  at  the  trial  of  the  cause,  is  an  act  of  embracery ;  whether 
the  jurors  gave  any  verdict  or  not,  and  whether  the  verdict  given  be  true  or  £ilse.(l) 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  85,  s.  1.  The  giving  money  to  a  juror  after  the  verdict, 
without  any  preceding  contract,  is  an  offence  savouring  of  embracery ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  of  the  payment  of  a  juror's  travelling  expenses.  Id.  s.  8.  Embracery 
18  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.     Id.  s.  7. 

Analogous  to  the  offence  of  embracery  is  that  of  persuading,  or  endeavouring  to 
persuade,  a  witness  from  attending  to  give  evidence,  an  offence  punishable  with 
fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  not  material  that  the  attempt  has  been  unsuccessfoL 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  21,  s.  15;  Lawley's  case,  2  Str.  904;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  182. 


[  ♦670  ] 


♦MALICIOUS  INJURIES. 


on  rivers,  canals,  fiah- 


General  clauses 

Apprehension  of  offenders 

Accessaries 

Punishment — hard  labor 
With  regard  to  mines 

Engines,  erections,  &c.,  used  in  mines 
With  regard  to  breaking  down  sea-banks,  locks,  and  works 
ponds,  &c.     ..... 

With  regard  to  turnpike  gates,  toll-houses,  &c. 
With  regard  to  trees  and  vegetable  productions 

Proof  of  cutting,  &c.,  trees  above  the  value  of  II.  in  parks,  &o. 

Proof  of  destroying  trees,  &c.,  wheresoever  growing,  above  the  value 

Proof  of  destroying  plants,  &c.,  in  a  garden 

Proof  of  cutting  hop-binds         ..... 
With  regard  to  ships      ....... 

Proof  of  destroying  ships  with  intent,  &o. 

Proof  of  damaging  ships,  otherwise  than  by  fire,  with  intent,  &c. 

Proof  of  exhibiting  false  lights,  Ac,  with  intent,  &c.     . 

Proof  of  destroying  wrecks,  or  any  articles  belonging  thereto  . 

Proof  of  cutting  away  buoys,  &c.  .... 

Proof  of  receiving  anchors,  &c.  ..... 

With  regard  to  machinery,  and  goods  in  course  of  manufacture 

Proof  of  destroying  threshing  machines,  and  machines  used  in  manufactures 
With  regard  to  works  of  art      . 


of  It. 


en 
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The  law  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  was  formerly  comprised  in  a 
great  variety  of  statutes,  which  are  now  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Oeo.  4,  c.  27,  and 
new  provisions  substituted  in  their  place,  by  the  7  and  8  Greo.  4,  c.  30.  In  the 
latter  act,  certain  general  clauses  are  contained,  which  being  applicable  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  offences  after-mentioned,  may  be  most  conveniently  inserted  in 
this  place.  (2) 


(1)  Oibbs  V.  Dewey,  5  Cowen,  &03. 

(2)  An  indictment  for  malicious  mischief  will  only  lie  for  the  malicious  destmctioii  of  per- 
sonal property.     State  v.  Holmes,  6  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Eep.  864. 
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♦general  clauses.  [  *671  ] 

Proof  of  malice  againU  owner.']  By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  26,  (the 
9  Greo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  32,  I.)  it  is  enacted,  « that  every  punishment  and  forfeiture  hy 
this  act  imposed  on  any  person  maliciously  committing  any  offence,  whether  the 
same  be  punishable  upon  indictment  or  upon  summary  conviction,  shall  equally 
apply  and  be  enforced,  whether  the  offence  shall  be  committed  from  malice  con- 
ceived against  the  owner  of  the  property,  in  respect  of  which  it  shall  be  committed, 
or  otherwise." 

Apprehension  of  offender^.]  By  the  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  28,  for  the  more 
effectual  apprehension  of  all  offenders  against  this  act,  it  is  enacted,  <'  that  any 
person  found  committing  any  offence  against  this  act,  whether  the  same  be  punish- 
able  upon  indictment  or  upon  summary  conviction,  may  be  immediately  appre- 
hended, without  a  warrant,  by  any  peace  officer,  or  the  owner  of  the  property 
injured,  or  his  servant,  or  any  person  authorized  by  him,  and  forthwith  taken 
before  some  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law." 

Accessartes.]  By  the  26th  section,  "  in  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable 
under  this  act,  every  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessary  before 
the  fact,  shall  be  punishable  with  death  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  this  act  punishable ;  and  every  accessary  after 
the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this  act  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years;  and  every  person  who 
shall  aid,  abet,  counsel  or  procure  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor  punish- 
able under  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished  as  a  principal 
offender." 

Punishment — hard  labour.]  By  s.  27,  "  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  any  indictable  offence  punishable  under  this  act  for  which  imprisonment  may 
be  awarded,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  to  sentence  the  offender  to  be  im- 
prisoned, or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  and  also  to  direct  that  the  offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  the  whole  or  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  imprisonment,  or  of 
such  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  seem 
meet." 

But  now  by  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  5,  solitary  confinement  shall 
not  exceed  one  month  at  a  time,  and  not  more  than  three  months  in  any  one  year; 
see  ante,  p.  389. 


WITH  REGARD  TO  MINES. 


Proof  of  drovoning  a  mine,  orfUing  ftp  a  shaft  vrith  intent  to  destroy  ike  mine.] 
The  39  k  40  Qeo.  3,  c.  77,  relating  to  this  subject,  being  repealed,  the  offence  is 
now  provided  against  by  the  *7  &  8  Qeo,  4,  c.  30,  the  sixth  section  of  [  *672  ] 
which  enacts,  «  that  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cause  any  water 
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to  be  conveyed  into  any  mine,  or  into  any  sabtemneoiu  pagsage  eommnnifating 
theiewith,  with  intent  thereby  to  destroy  or  damage  such  mine,  or  to  hinder  or 
delay  the  working  thereof,  or  shall,  with  the  like  intent,  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
pull  down,  fill  up,  or  obstruct  any  urway,  waterway,  drain,  pit,  level,  or  shaft  of 
or  belonging  to  any  mine,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  tnm^orted 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years;  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or 
privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  such  imprison- 
ment :  Provided  always,  that  this  provision  shall  not  extend  to  any  damage  com- 
mitted under  ground  by  any  owner  of  any  adjoining  mine  in  working  the  same,  or 
by  any  person  duly  employed  in  such  working." 

The  9  Qeo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  7,  (I.)  is  word  for  word  the  same. 

The  prosecutor  must  prove ;  1,  the  act  of  causing  the  water  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  mine,  &c.  for  which  purpose  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  resort  to  eircom- 
stantial  evidence ;  2,  that  the  act  was  done  unlawfully  and  maliciously ;  3,  the 
intent  to  destroy  or  damage  the  mine,  or  hinder  the  working;  and  4,  that  the  mine 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  party  named. 

Where  A.  and  B.  were  the  owners  of  adjoining  collieries,  and  A.,  asserting  thai 
a  certain  airway  belonged  to  him,  directed  his  workmen  to  stop  it  up,  and  they 
acting  hondfide^  and  believing  that  A.  had  a  right  to  give  such  an  order,  did  so; 
Lord  Abinger,  G.  B.,  held,  they  were  not  guilty  of  felony  under  the  above  seetioB. 
James's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  131.*  But  if  such  workmen  knew  that  the  stopping  up 
of  the  airway  was  a  malicious  act  of  their  master,  such  workmen  would  be  goilty 
of  felony.     Ibid. 

In  an  indictment  under  this  section  the  mine  may  be  laid  as  the  property  of  tlM 
person  in  possession  and  working  it,  though  only  an  agent  for  others.  Jones's  casey 
2  Moo.  C.  C.  293. 

The  setting  fire  to  mines  is  provided  against  by  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  "Vict.  c.  89, 
s.  9 ;  see  ante,  p.  282. 

Engine*,  dcc.y  med  in  mines.]  By  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  7,  <<  if  any  person 
shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  pull  down  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to 
destroy  or  to  render  useless,  any  steam  engine  or  other  engine  for  sinking,  draining, 
or  working  any  mine,  or  any  staith,  building,  or  erection  used  in  conducting  the 
business  of  any  mine,  or  any  bridge,  wagon-way,  or  trunk,  for  conveying  minerals, 
from  any  mine,  whether  such  engine,  staith,  building,  erection  bridge,  wagon, 
way  or  trunk,  be  completed  or  in  an  unfinished  state,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the  punish- 
ments which  the  court  may  award,  as  hereinbefore  last  mentioned.''  (Section  6, 
supra.) 

The  9  Greo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  8,  (I.)  exactly  corresponds,  except  that  the  words  "  or 
any  shaft,  passage,  drain,  or  level,"  are  introduced  before  the  words  "for 
sinking." 

[  *673  ]  If  a  steam  engine  used  in  working  a  mine  be  maliciously  set  in  Motion 
without  any  machinery  attached  to  it,  with  intent  to  damage  it  or  render  it  useless, 
the  case  is  within  the  statute.     R.  v.  Norris,  9  C.  &  P.  241.^ 

Damaging  a  drum  moved  by  a  steam  engine  is  not  damaging  the  steam  engine ; 
but  damaging  a  scaffolding  placed  across  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  in  order  to  work  a 
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level,  is  damaging  ^'  an  erection  used  in  conducting  the  business  of  a  mine."     R. 
V.  Wittingham,  9  C.  *  P.  2S4.« 


WITH  REGARD  TO  BREAKING  DOWN,  &C.,  SEA  BANKS,  LOCKS,  WORKS  ON  RIYERS, 

CANALS,   AND   FISH  PONDS. 

The  former  statutes  relating  to  those  offences  were  the  6  Geo.  2,  c.  37 ;  the  8 
Geo.  2,  c.  20 ;  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  46;  and  the  1  Geo.  4,  c.  116;  but  these  statutes 
are  now  repealed,  and  their  provisions  consolidated  in  the  7  &  8  G^o.  4,  c.  30. 

Jhroof  of  breaking  down  sea  hanksy  hanks  of  canals,  marshes,  <frc.]  By  the 
7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  12,  ^<  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  break 
down  and  cut  down  any  sea  bank  or  sea  wall,  or  the  bank  or  wall  of  any  river^ 
canal,  or  marsh,  whereby  any  lands  shall  be  overflowed  or  damaged,  or  shall  be 
in  danger  of  being  so,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  throw  down,  level,  or 
otherwise  destroy  any  lock,  sluice,  floodgate,  or  other  work  on  any  navigable  river 
or  canal,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  four  years;  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  in  addition  to  suck 
imprisonment.^' 

With  regar^  to  breaking  dovon  fish-ponds,  d&c]  Breaking  down  the  mounds  of 
fish-ponds  was  formerly  punishable  by  the  5  Eliz.  c.  21,  and  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22. 
Those  statutes  are  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  the  16th  section  of  which 
statute  enacts,  '<  that  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  break  down  or 
otherwise  destroy  the  dam  of  any  fish-pond  or  of  any  water  which  shall  be  private 
property,  or  in  which  there  shall  be  any  private  right  of  fishery,  with  intent 
thereby  to  take  or  destroy  any  of  the  fish  in  such  pond  or  water,  or  so  as  thereby 
to  cause  the  loss  or  destruction  of  any  of  the  fish,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  mali- 
ciously put  any  lime  or  other  noxious  material  in  any  such  pond  or  water,  with 
intent  thereby  to  destroy  any  of  the  fish  therein,  or  shall  unlawfully  or  maliciously 
break  down  or  otherwise  destroy  the  dam  of  any  mill-pond,  every  such  offender  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and,  if  a  male, 
to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so 
think  fit)  in  adddition  to  such  imprisonment.'' 

*The  above  section  provides  against  the  defect  in  the  former  stat.  9  [  *674  ] 
Qeo,  1,  c.  22,  under  which  it  was  held,  that  if  the  prisoner  broke  down  the  mound 
of  the  pond  with  intent  to  steal  the  fish,  it  was  not  within  the  statute.  Ross's 
case,  Russ.  and  Ry.  10. <^ 


WITH  REGARD   TO   TURNPIKE  GATES,   TOLL-HOUSES,   4c. 

By  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  14,  « if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  or  mali- 
ciously  throw  down,  level,  or  otherwise  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part^  any  turnpike* 
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gate,  or  any  wall,  chain,  rail,  post,  bar,  or  other  fence  belonging  to  any  tompike- 
gate,  or  set  up  or  erected  to  prevent  passengers  passing  by  without  paying  any  toll 
directed  to  be  paid  by  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  relating  thereto,  or  any  house, 
building,  or  weighing-engine  erected  for  the  better  collection,  ascertainment,  or 
security  of  any  such  toll,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  punished  accordingly. 


WITH  REGARD  TO  TREES  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

Proof  of  cutting y  dec,  tree*,  dec.,  above  the  value  of  11.  in  parlcSy  dhc.'^  The 
provisions  on  this  subject  were  formerly  contained  in  the  statutes  6  Greo.  3,  c.  36, 
and  4  Greo.  4,  c.  54 ;  but  these  were  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  and  the 
following  provisions  substituted  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30. 

By  the  19th  section  of  that  statute  <<  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  mali- 
ciously cut,  break,  bark,  root  up,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  respectively  growing  in 
any  park,  pleasure  ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  any  ground  adjoining 
or  belonging  to  any  dwelling-house,  every  such  offender  (in  case  the  amount  of  the 
injury  done  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  pound)  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  bo  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years ;  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  pri- 
vately whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment; 
and  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  or  maliciously  cut,  break,  bark,  root  up,  or 
otherwise  destroy  or  damage  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub, 
or  any  underwood,  respectively  growing  elsewhere  than  in  any  of  the  situatioDfl 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  every  such  offender  (in  case  the  amount  of  the  injury  done 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  five  pounds)  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award  for 
the  felony  hereinbefore  last  mentioned." 

The  prosecutor  must  prove :  1,  that  the  tree,  sapling,  &c.,  in  question,  was 
growing  in  some  park,  pleasure  ground,  &c. ;  2,  that  its  value  exceeded  1/. ;  3, 
that  it  is  the  property  of  the  prosecutor;  4,  that  the  defendant  cut,  rooted  it  up, 
[  *675  ]  or  otherwise  destroyed  or  '^'damaged  the  whole  or  some  part  of  it ;  5,  that 
the  act  of  the  defendant  was  wilful  and  malicious. 

When  the  ground  is  described  as  adjoining  to  a  dwelling-house  and  it  appears 
that  the  ground  and  dwelling-house  are  separated  by  a  walk ;  it  is  a  variance. 
Hodge's  case,  Moo.  &  Malk.  N.  P.  C.  341.« 

Upon  the  statute  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  s.  1,  the  words  of  which  were,  '<  shall  cut 
down  or  otherwise  destroy,"  it  was  held  that  the  cutting  down  of  fruit  trees, 
though  cutting  down  did  not  destroy  the  trees,  was  within  the  act.  Taylor's  case, 
Buss.  &  Ry.  373.' 

By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  19  (I.,)  persons  dama^ng  trees,  saplings,  shrubs,  cr 
underwood  between  sunset  and  sunrise  are  guilty  of  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  persons 
doing  the  like  damage,  between  sunrise  and   sunset,  if  such  damage  exceed  5/., 
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are  abo  guilty  of  felony  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  but  if  such  damage  be 
under  5^.  are  punishable  summarily  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Proof  of  deutrot^ing  or  damaging  trees,  &c,  wheresoever  growing,  of  any  value 
above  !«.]  By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4;  o.  30,  s.  20,  '<  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  cut,  break,  bark,  root  up,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  wheresoever 
the  same  may  be  respectively  growing,  the  injury  done  being  to  the  amount  of  1«. 
at  the  least,  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the 
injury  done,  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  . 
seem  meet;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  siterwards  be  guilty  of  any  of 
the  said  offences,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  manner,  every  such  offender 
shall  for  such  second  offence  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  such  term,  not  exceeding  twelve 
calendar  months,  as  the  convicting  justice  shall  think  fit ;  and  if  such  second  con- 
viction shall  take  place  before  two  justices,  they  may  further  order  the  offender, 
if  a  male,  to  be  once  or  twice  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  after  the  expiration 
of  four  days  from  the  time  of  such  conviction ;  and  if  any  person  so  twice  con- 
victed shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences,  such  ofiender  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the 
punishments  which  the  court  may  award  for  the  felony  hereinbefore  last  men- 
tioned.*' 

The  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  the  two  previous  convictions  by  certified  copies    . 
(see  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  40)  and  they  must  be  correctly  set  out,  see  ante,  p. 
425;  2,  the  commission  of  the  third  offence,  by  proving  the  cutting,  &c.,  of  the 
tree ;  that  it  is  above  the  value  of  Is. ;  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  party  men- 
tioned; and  that  the  act  was  done  wilfully  and  maliciously. 

Proof  of  destroying  plants,  dec,,  in  a  garden,"]  By  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  80, 
8.  21  (the  9  G^o.  4,  c.  56,  s.  21,  I.,)  ^*  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  mali- 
ciously destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  any  plant,  *root,  fruit,  [  *676  ] 
or  vegetable  production,  growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  nursery  ground,  hot-house, 
greenhouse,  or  conservatory,  every  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  either  be  committed  to 
the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  im. 
prisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months, 
or  else  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  injury  done,  such  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet ;  and  if  any 
person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences,  such 
offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award  for  the  felony  herein, 
before  last  mentioned. 

The  proofs  on  a  prosecution  for  this  offence  will  resemble  those  in  the  last 
case. 

The  words  "  plant,"  or  "  vegetable  production,"  do  not  apply  to  young  fruit 
trees.    Hodges's  case,  M.  &  M.  341,'  ante,  p.  675. 

Proof  of  cuUing  or  destroying  hophinds,]  By  the  7  and  8  Q^Q|n[^!'fJ^:J^> 
<^if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut  or  otheKlse  destro^H|L 
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hopbindB  growing  on  poles  in  any  .plantation  of  hopa^  ererj  aneh  affaodar  lUl  \m 
guilty  of  felony,"  [and  being  conyicted  thereof,  was  liable  to  be  traaqK)rted  for 
life,  or  for  not  less  than  seven  yearS;  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding  fimr 
years,  &cj^ 

The  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  o.  90,  s.  2,  repeals  so  muck  of  the  abore  seetioii  as 
relates  to  the  punishment  of  persons  conyicted  of  the  o£fences  therein  q)eoified,  and 
enacts,  that  <<  every  person  convicted  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  of  any  of 
such  offences  respectively,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  aeaa  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

For  s.  3  of  the  above  act,  see  ante,  p.  372. 

The  prosecutor  must  prove  the  cutting  or  destroying  of  the  hopbinds,  that  they 
were  growing  on  poles  in  some  plantation  of  hops,  the  property  of  the  party  ijted- 
fied,  and  that  the  act  was  done  unlawfully  and  maliciously. 


WITH  REOABB  TO  SHIPS. 

Jhroo/ of  destroying  ships  with  intent^  dhc,"]  The  offence  of  destroying  ships  with 
intent  to  defraud  underwriters,  &c.,  was  provided  against  by  the  43  Oeo.  3,  c.  113, 
and  33  €ko.  3,  o.  67,  which  were  repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Qeo,  4,  c.  27,  and  a  new 
enactment  substituted  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  9,  but  which  section  has  also 
been  repealed  and  re^nacted,  with  some  verbal  alterations,  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1 
Vict.  c.  89,  B.  6  (E.  &  I.) ;  see  ante,  p.  284. 

The  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  that  the  matter  set  fire  to  was  a  ship  or  vessd ;  2, 
the  act  of  setting  fire  to  or  destroying;  3,  the  intent  within  the  words  of  the  statate; 
and  4,  the  malice. 

[  *677  ]  *Patteson,  J.  inclined  to  think  that  a  pleasure-boat,  eighteen  feet  long, 
was  a  ship  or  vessel  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Bowyer's  case,  4  G.  &  P. 
559  'y^  see  also  Smith's  case,  ante,  p.  285. 

In  construing  the  repealed  acts  of  the  4  &  10  (reo.  1,  it  was  ruled  that  if  a 
ship  was  only  run  aground  or  stranded  upon  a  rock,  and  was  afterwards  got  off 
in  a  condition  capable  of  being  easily  refitted,  she  could  not  be  said  to  be  either 
cast  away  or  destroyed.     De  Londo's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1098. 

Where  the  intent  is  laid  to  be  to  defraud  the  underwriters,  see  as  to  the  proof 
the  policy,  ante,  p.  282. 

Proof  of  mdlicumsfy  damaging  ships,  otherwise  than  by/ire,  with  intent  to  destroy 
the  same,  <fec.]  By  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  10,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  10, 1.) 
<<  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  damage,  otherwise  than  by  fire, 
any  ship  or  vessel,  whether  complete  or  in  an  unfinished  state,  with  intent  to 
destroy  the  same,  or  to  render  the  same  useless,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years;  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  tirice, 
or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addi- 
tion to  such  imprisonment.'' 

The  Qae^likspon  a  prosecution  for  this  offence,  will  resemble  those  in  the  case 
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last  meiitioned,  except  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  proye  an  intent  to  destroy  the 
ship,  without  showing  any  intent  to  prejudice  any  person  thereby. 

In  an  indictment  under  this  clause,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  aver 
that  the  damage  was  done  <<  otherwise  than  by  fire/'  if  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
done  be  stated,  as  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  R.  v.  Bowyer, 
4  C.  &  P.  559.     See  ante,  Arson, 

Proof  of  exhibiting  /alse  lights^  dec,  with  intent  to  bring  ships  into  dunger,"^ 
By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  5  (E.  &  I.),  (re-enacting  part  of  the  11th 
section  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  (I.),  with  some  verbal 
alterations),  "whosoever  shall  unlawfully  exhibit  any  false  light  or  signal  with 
intent  to  bring  any  ship  or  vessel  into  danger,  or  shall  unlawfilly  or  maliciously 
do  any  thing  tending  to  the  immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in 
distress,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death.'' 

This  sentence  may  be  recorded,  ante,  p.  245. 

Proof  of  destroying  wrecks,  or  any  articles  belonging  thereto."^  By  the  7  Wm.  4 
and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  8  (E.  &  I.),  re-enacting  the  other  part  of  the  11th  section  of 
the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  (I.),  with  some  verbal  alterations), 
<<  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  destroy  any  part  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall  be  in  distress,  or  be  stranded  or  cast  on  shore,  or  any  goods,  merchan- 
dize, or  articles  of  any  kind  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  *exceeding  fifteen  [  *678  ] 
years,  nor  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years." 

For  s.  4  of  the  above  act,  providing  against  the  setting  fire  to  or  destroying  ships 
with  intent  to  murder,  &c.,  see  ante,  p.  284. 

Proof  of  ctUting  away  buoys,  <]&c.]  Another  offence,  connected  with  that  of 
malicious  injuries  to  ships,  is  the  wilful  destruction  of  buoys;  with  regard  to 
which,  it  is  enacted,  by  the  1  and  2  Geo.  4,  c.  75,  s.  1,  "  that  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  wilfully  cut  away,  cast  adrift,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy, 
or  in  any  other  way  injure  or  conceal  any  buoy,  buoy-rope,  or  mark,  belonging  to 
any  ship  or  vessel,  or  which  may  be  attached  to  any  anchor  or  cable  belonging  to 
any  ship  or  vessel  whatever,  whether  in  distress  or  otherwise,  such  person  or  persons 
80  offending  shall,  on  being  convicted  of  such  offence,  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  number  of  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  in  which  the  conviction  shall  be  made." 

Proof  of  receiving  anchors,  dec,  weighed  tip.]  By  the  1  and  2  Geo.  4,  c.  75, 
8.  12,  "  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  and  with  intent  to  defraud  and 
injure  the  true  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or  any  person  interested  therein  as  afore- 
said, purchase  or  receive  any  anchors,  cables,  or  goods  or  merchandize,  which  may 
have  been  taken  up,  weighed,  swept  for,  or  taken  possession  of,  whether  the  same 
shall  have  belonged  to  any  ship  or  vessel  in  distress  or  otherwise,  or  whether  the 
same  shall  have  been  preserved  from  any  wreck,  if  the  directions  thereinbefore 
contained,  with  regard  to  such  articles,  shall  not  have  been  previously  complied 
with,  such  person  or  persons  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of 
receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  'the  same  to  b^  stolen,  as  if  the  same  had  been 
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stolen  on  shore,  and  suffer  the  like  punishment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  at  tlie 
common  law,  or  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  before  which  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  tried." 

And  by  sect.  15,  persons  carrying  anchors  and  cables  abroad  may  be  transported 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

By  1  and  2  G^o.  4,  c.  76,  similar  provisions  are  made  for  the  Cinque  Ports. 

See  also  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  28,  s.  13,  and  the  2  and  3  Vict  c.  47,  ss.  27,  28,  as  to 
cutting  and  destroying,  &c.,  cordage,  &c.,  on  the  Thames. 


WITH  REGARD  TO  MACHINERY  AND  GOODS  IN  COURSE  OP  MANUFACTURE. 

The  law  relating  to  the  destruction  of  machinery  was  contained  in  a  variety  of 
4  statutes  which  were  repealed  by  the  4  G^o.  4,  c.  46 ;  and  the  latter  statute,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  same  subject,  was  also  repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27, 
and  the  following  provisions  substituted  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30 ;  the  third 
[  *679  ]  section  of  which  ^enacts,  ''that  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  cut,  break,  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  or  to  render 
useless,  any  goods  or  article  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton,  or  of  any  one  or 
more  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material, 
or  any  frame-work-knitted  piece,  stocking,  hose,  or  lace,  respectively,  being  in  the 
loom  or  frame,  or  on  any  machine  or  engine,  or  on  the  rack  or  tenters,  or  in  any 
stage,  process,  or  progress  of  manu&cture;  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
cut,  break,  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  or  to  render  useless  any 
warp  or  shute  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton,  or  of  any  one  or  more  of  those 
materials  mixed  with  each  other,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  or  any  loom, 
frame,  machine,  engine,  rack,  tackle,  or  implement,  whether  fixed  or  moveable, 
prepared  for  or  employed  in  carding,  spinning,  throwing,  weaving,  fulling,  shearing, 
or  otherwise  manufacturing  or  preparing  any  such  goods  or  articles;  or  shall  by 
force  enter  into  any  house,  shop,  building,  or  place,  with  intent  to  commit  any 
of  the  offences  aforesaid ;  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice, 
or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  think  fit,)  in  addition  to 
such  imprisonment." 

The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3  (I.),  exactly  corresponds  with  the  above  clause,  except 
that  the  word  « linen"  appears  to  be  omitted,  through  mistake  and  the  word 
« mohair,"  which  is  not  in  the  English  statute,  is  introduced. 

These  clauses  enumerate  a  variety  of  separate  offences.  The  proofs  in  general 
will  be,  1,  proof  of  the  unlawful  and  malicious  act;  2,  the  nature  of  the  property 
upon  which  that  act  was  done,  which  must  appear  to  be  within  the  description  of 
the  statute;  3,  the  property  of  the  prosecutor;  4,  the  intent  with  which  the  act 
was  done,  according  to  the  statute;  and  5,  the  malice. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted,  under  the  28  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  s.  4,  for  entering  a 
shop,  and  maliciously  damaging  a  certain  frame,  used  for  the  making  of  stockings, 
and  it  appeared  that  he  had  unscrewed  and  carried  away  a  part  of  the  frame, 
called  the  half-jack^  an  essential  part  of  the  frame,  without  which  it  is  useless, 
this  was  held  a  damaging  of  the  frame  within  the  statute.  Tacey's  case,  Buss. 
&  By.  452.* 

i  1  Eng.  C.  C.  452. 
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Where  the  prisoners  were  charged^  under  the  22  Qeo.  3,  c.  40,  s.  1,  with 
breaking  into  a  house,  with  intent  to  cut  and  destroy  certain  tools  employed  in 
making  woollen  goods,  and  it  appeared  that  the  article  destroyed  was  part  of  the 
loom  itself,  they  were  held  to  he  rightly  acquitted.     HeiFs  case.  Buss.  &  Ry. 

483.i 

Proof  of  destroying  ihreshing-machineSj  and  certain  machines  uned  in  manufaC' 
iures.'\  By  the  7  and  8  Greo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  4,  "  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  cut,  hreak,  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  or  to  render 
useless  any  threshing-machine  or  any  machine  or  engine,  whether  fixed  or  mova- 
ble, prepared  for  or  employed  in  any  manufacture  whatsoever,  (except  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton  goods,  or  goods  of  any  one  or  more  of 
those  .materials,  mixed  with  each  other,  or  mixed  with  any  other  *material,  [*680] 
or  any  frame-work-knitted  piece,  stocking  hose,  or  lace,)  every  such  offender  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  convict^  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in 
addition  to  such  imprisonment. 

The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  4  (I.),  is  exactly  the  same,  except  that  the  words  "  or 
any  tool  or  implement^'  are  introduced  after  the  word  "movable." 

It  has  been  held  in  several  cases,  that  it  is  an  offence  within  the  statute,  though 
the  machine  at  the  time  when  it  is  broken,  has  been  taken  to  pieces,  and  is  in 
different  places,  only  requiring  the  carpenter  to  put  those  pieces  together  again. 
R.  V.  Mackerell,  4  C.  &  P.  448. ^^  So  where  the  machine  was  worked  by  water,  and 
the  prosecutor  expecting  a  riot,  took  it  to  pieces,  and  removed  the  pieces  to  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  leaving  only  the  water-wheel  and  its  axis  standing, 
and  the  wheel  was  destroyed  by  the  prisoners ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  offence  within 
the  statute.  Fidler's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  449.'  Where  certain  side-boards  were 
wanting  to  a  machine,  at  the  time  it  was  destroyed^  but  which  did  not  render  it  so 
defective  as  to  prevent  it  altogether  from  working,  though  it  would  not  work  so 
effectually,  it  was  still  held  to  be  a  threshing-machine  within  the  statutes.  Bart- 
lett's  case,  Salisb.  Sp.  Cora.  2  Deac.  Dig.  C.  L.  1517.  So  also  where  the  owner 
removed  a  wooden  stage,  belonging  to  the  machine,  on  which  the  man  who  fed  the 
machine  was  accustomed  to  stand,  and  had  also  taken  away  the  legs ,  and  it 
appeared  that  though  the  machine  could  not  be  conveniently  worked  without  some 
stage  for  the  man  to  stand  on,  yet  that  a  chair  or  table,  or  a  number  of  sheaves  of 
com  would  do  nearly  as  well,  and  that  it  could  also  be  worked  without  the  legs ;  it 
was  held  to  be  within  the  statute.  Chubb's  case,  Salisb.  Sp.  Com.  2  Deac.  Dig. 
C.  L.  151.  But  where  the  owner  had  not  only  taken  the  machine  to  pieces,  but 
had  broken  the  wheel,  from  fear  of  its  being  set  on  fire,  and  it  appeared  that  with- 
out the  wheel,  the  engine  could  not  be  worked,  this  was  held  to  take  the  case  out 
of  the  statute.  West's  case,  Salis.  Sp.  Comp.  2  Deac.  Dig.  C.  L.  1518.  See  also 
Crutchley's  case,  ante,  p.  24. 


wrrn  regard  to  works  op  art. 

By  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  34,  (E.  &  I.)  s.  1,  "  every  person  who  shall  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  destroy  or  damage  any  thing  kept  for  the  purposes  of  art,  sciencei 
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or  literature,  or  as  an  object  of  curiodty,  in  any  mnsenm,  gallerj,  oabinei,  Hbiraiy, 
or  other  repository,  which  museum,  gallery,  cabinet  or  lilnrary  or  other  repostoiy 
18  either  at  all  times,  or  from  time  to  time,  open  for  the  admission  of  the  pnblie,  or 
of  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  to  view  the  same,  eith»  by  permission  of 
the  proprietor  thereof,  or  by  payment  of  money  before  entering  the  same,  or  auy 
picture,  statute,  monument,  or  painted  glass  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  place 
of  religious  worship,  or  any  statue  or  monument  exposed  to  public  Tiew,  shall  be 
[^681]  guilty  of  a  '''misdemeanor,  and,  being  duly  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  and,  if  a  male,  may, 
during  the  period  of  such  imprisonment,  be  put  to  hard  labour,  or  be  onoe,  twice, 
or  thrice  privately  whipped,  in  such  manner  as  the  court  before  which  such  person 
shall  be  tried  shall  direct. 

By  s.  2,  <<  every  punishment  imposed  on  any  person  for  an  offence  against 
this  act  shall  apply  and  be  enforced,  whether  the  offence  shall  be  committed 
from  malice  conceived  against  the  owner  of  the  thing  damaged  or  destroyed  or 
not/' 

By  s.  3  <'  any  'person  found  committing  any  offence  against  tlus  act  may  be 
immediately  apprehended,  without  a  warrant,  by  any  other  person,  and  forthwith 
taken  before  some  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  and  be  dealt  with  according 
to  kw." 

By  s.  4  ''  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  right  of  any 
person  to  recover  by  action  at  law  damages  for  the  injury  so  committed." 

By  s.  5  '<  every  person  who  shall  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the  commission  of  any 
offence  against  this  act,  shall  be  punished  as  a  principal  offender.'' 

For  malicious  injuries  to  railways,  see  post,  title  Railways. 


[  *682  ]  ♦MANSLAUGHTER. 


DiBtinction  between  manslaughter  and  mnrder 
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Dutinctian  between  mandaughter  and  murder.'^  Manslaughter  is  principally 
distinguishable  from  murder  in  this,  that  though  the  act  which  occasions  the  death 
is  unlawful,  or  likely  to  be  attended  with  bodily  mischief,  yet  the  malice,  either 
express  or  implied,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  murder,  is  presumed  to  be  wanting 
in  manslaughter,  the  act  being  rather  imputed  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature.(l) 
1  East,  P.  C.  218;  Foster,  290.     It  also  differs  from  murder  in  this  respect,  that 


(1)  It  is  no  defence  to  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  that  the  homicide  therein  alleged 
appears  by  the  eridenceto  have  been  committed  with  malice  aforethought,  and  was  ther^ors 
murder ;  but  the  defendant  in  such  case  may,  notwithstanding,  be  properly  conricted  of  the 
offence  of  manslaughter.     ComnumweaUh  t.  McPike,  3  Cuahing,  181. 
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{here  caniiot  be  any  aocesBaries  before  the  &et  to  manalanghter,  since  the  act  is 
presumed  to  be  altogether  sadden  and  without  premeditation.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  437. 
Thus  if  there  be  an  indictment  charging  A.  with  murder,  and  B.  and  C.  with 
counselling  and  abetting,  as  accessaries  before  the  &ct  only,  (and  not  as  praeni 
aiding  and  abetting,  for  such  are  principals,)  and  A.  is  acquitted  of  murder,  but 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  B.  and  C.  must  be  altogether  acquitted.  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  487,  460 ;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  679. 

Where  A.  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  B.,  and  C.  was  indicted  for 
receiving,  harbouring  and  assisting  A.,  well  knowing  that  he  had  committed  the 
felony  and  murder  aforesaid ;  Tindall,  C.  J.,  held  that  if  the  offence  of  A.  was 
reduced  to  manslaughter,  C.  might  notwithstanding,  be  found  guilty  as  an  accessary 
after  the  fact.     Greenacre's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  36.* 

In  considering  the  evidence  in  cases  of  manslaughter,  it  will  be  merely  necessary 
to  state  the  points  shortly,  and  to  refer  generally  to  the  cases,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  set  forth  at  length  under  the  title  Murder. 

The  subject  of  manslaughter  will  be  treated  under  the  foUowing  heads :  1,  eases 
of  provocation ;  2,  cases  of  mutual  combat ;  3,  cases  of  resistance  to  officers  of 
justice,  &c. ;  4,  cases  of  killing  in  the  prosecution  of  an  unlawful  or  wanton  act ; 
5,  cases  of  killing  in  the  execution  of  a  lawful  act,  improperly  performed,  or  per« 
formed  without  lawful  authority.  (1)     See  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  679. 

Proof  in  cases  of  provocatianJ^  Whenever  death  ensues  from  sudden  transport 
of  passion  or  heat  of  blood,  if  upon  reasonable  provocation,  and  without  malice,  or 
upon  sudden  combat,  it  will  '''be  manslaughter ;  if  without  such  provoca-  [  *683  j 
tion,  or  if  the  blood  has  had  reasonable  time  to  cool,  or  if  there  be  evidence  of 
express  malice,  it  will  be  murder.     1  East,  P.  C.  232  ]  Foster,  313. 

But  where  the  provocation  is  sought  by  the  prisoner,  it  will  not  furnish  any 
defence  against  the  charge  of  murder.     1  East,  P.  C.  239 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  467. 

Words  of  reproach,  how  grievous  soever,  are  not  a  provocation  sufficient  to  free 
the  party  killing  from  the  charge  of  murder,  neither  are  indecent  or  provoking 
actions  or  gestures,  without  an  assault.  Foster,  290,  291 ;  Brain's  case,  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  466;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  614;  Morley's  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  466;  Kel.  56; 
1  East,  P.  C.  233. 

Although  an  assault  is  in  general  such  a  provocation  as  that,  if  the  party  struck, 
strikes  again,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  only  manslaughter,  yet  it  is  not  every  trivial 
assault  which  will  furnish  such  a  justification.  1  East,  P.  C.  236 ;  1  Buss,  by 
Grea.  616;  Stedman's  case,  Foster,  292;  Beason's  case,  Foster,  293;  2  Str. 
499;  1  East,  P.  C.  320. 

On  the  subject  of  blows  accompanied  by  words.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  recently  expressed 
himself  as  follows,  <<  If  there  be  a  provocation  by  blows  which  would  not  of  itself 
render  the  killing  manslaughter,  but  it  be  accompanied  by  such  provocation  bj 
means  of  words  and  gestures,  as  would  be  calculated  to  produce  a  degree  of  exas- 
peration equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  violent  blow,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared  to  say  that  the  law  will  not  regard  these  circumstances  as  reducing  the  crime 
to  that  of  manslaughter  only.''     B.  v.  Sherwood,  1  C.  &  K.  566.^ 

In  cases  depending  upon  provocation,  it  is  always  material  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  weapon  used  by  the  prisoner,  as  tending  to  show  the  existence  of  malice.  If 
a  deadly  weapon  be  used,  the  presumption  is,  that  it  was  intended  to  produce  death, 

(1)  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  254. 
»  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxiv.  280.  ^  Id.  xItiL  65d. 
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which  will  he  evidence  of  malice ;  but  if  the  weapon  was  not  likely  to  prodnei 
death,  that  presamption  will  be  wanting.  2  Lord  Rajm.  1498 ;  Rowle/s  eaae,  IS 
Rep.  87;  1  Hale,  P.  C  453;  Foster,  294;  1  East,  P.  C  236;  1  Leach,  868; 
Wigg's  case,  1  Leach,  378.  (n.) 

Jjk  order  that  the  provocation  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  offence  to 
manslaoghter,  it  most  appear  to  have  been  recent ;  for  if  there  has  been  time  for 
passion  to  subside,  and  for  reason  to  interpose,  the  homicide  will  be  murder. 
Foster,  296 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  252;  2  Lord  Raym.  1496;  Oneby's  case,  2  Str.  766; 
2  Lord  Raym.  1485 ;  Hayward's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  157.« 

As  an  evidence  of  provocation  is  only  an  answer  to  that  presumption  of  malice 
which  the  law  infers  in  every  case  of  homicide,  if  there  be  proof  of  express  malice 
at  the  time  of  the  act  committed,  the  additional  circumstance  of  provocation  will 
not  extenuate  the  offence  to  manslaughter.  In  such  a  case,  not  even  previous  blows 
or  struggling  will  reduce  the  offence  to  homicide.  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  585 ;  Mason's 
case,  Foster,  132 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  239. 

There  is  one  peculiar  case  of  provocation  which  the  law  recognizes  as  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  act  of  killing  to  manslaughter ;  where  a  man  finds  another  in  the 
act  of  adultery  with  his  wife,  and  kills  him  in  the  first  transport  of  hb  passion. 
Manning's  case.  Sir  T.  Raym.  212;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  581.  But  if  the  husband 
kill  the  adulterer  deliberately,  and  upon  revenge  after  the  fact,  and  sufficient 
cooling  time,  the  provocation  will  not  avail  in  alleviation  of  the  guilt.  1  East, 
P.  C.  251. 

[  '*'684  ]  *So  if  a  father  sees  a  person  in  the  act  of  committing  an  unnatural 
offence  with  his  son,  and  instantly  kills  him,  it  seems  that  it  will  be  only  man- 
slaughter, and  that  of  the  lowest  degree;  but  if  he  only  hear  of  it,  and  go  in 
search  of  the  person,  and  meeting  him  strike  him  with  a  stick,  and  afterwards 
stab  him  with  a  knife,  and  kill  him,  in  point  of  law  it  will  be  murder.  Fisher's 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  182.* 

In  the  above  case.  Park,  J.,  said,  that  whether  the  blood  has  had  time  to  cool  or 
not,  is  a  question  for  the  court,  and  not  for  the  jury,  but  it  is  for  the  jury  to  find 
what  length  of  time  elapsed  between  the  provocation  received  and  the  act  done. 

It  has  been  held  by  Rolfe,  B.,  that  a  blow  given  to  the  prisoner's  wife  would 
afford  the  same  justification  as  a  blow  given  to  the  prisoner  himself,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  .killing  to  manslaughter.  R.  v.  Henry  Rodgers,  MS.,  York  Spr. 
Ass.  1842. 

It  has  been  held  by  Park  and  Littledale,  JJ.,  that  Grindley's  case,  1  Russ.  by 
Grea.  8,  in  which  Holroyd,  J.,  ruled,  that  though  voluntary  drunkenness  cannot 
excuse  from  the  commission  of  crime,  yet  where,  as  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  the 
question  is,  whether  an  act  is  premeditated  or  not,  or  done  only  from  sudden  heat 
or  impulse,  the  fact  of  the  party  being  intoxicated  was  a  circumstance  proper  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  is  not  law.     Carroll's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  145.* 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stabbing  with  a  fork  with  intent  Ux  murder, 
and  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  liquor,  Alderson,  B.,  said,  <<  If  a  man  uses  a  stick 
you  would  not  infer  a  malicious  intent  so  strongly  against  him,  if  drunk,  when  he 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  it,  as  you  would  if  he  had  used  a  different  kind  of 
weapon,  but  where  a  dangerous  weapon  is  used,  which,  if  used,  must  produce 
grievous  bodily  harm,  drunkenness  can  have  no  effect  on  the  consideration  of  the 
malicious  intent  of  the  party.  Meakin's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  297.'  In  Thomas's  case, 
Id.  817,'  which  was  also  an  indictment  for  maliciously  stabbing,  Parke,  B.,  told 
the  jury  that  <<  drunkenness  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  cases  where,  what 

«  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  zzv.  881.       «  Id.  zzIt.  845.       •  Id.  xzziL  471.      '  Id.  614.      ff  Id.  750. 
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the  law  deems  soffioient  provocation  has  been  given,  because  the  question  is,  in  such 
cues,  whether  the  fatal  act  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  passion  of  anger  excited  by 
the  previous  provocation,  and  that  passion  is  more  easily  excitable  in  a  person  when 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  than  when  he  is  sober.  So  where  the  question  is,  whether 
'words  have  been  uttered  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  or  are  merely  low  and  idle 
expressions,  the  drunkenness  of  the  person  uttering  them  is  proper  to  be  con- 
sidered. But  if  there  is  really  a  previous  determination  to  resent  a  slight  affiront 
in  a  barbarous  manner,  the  state  of  drunkenness  in  which  the  prisoner  was,  ought 
not  to  be  regarded,  for  it  would  furnish  no  excuse." 

Proof  in  ccues  of  mtUtuil  comhcU,'^  Death  in  the  course  of  a  mutual  combat^ 
though  in  some  cases  it  amounts  to  murder,  is  generally  found  to  constitute  man- 
slaughter only,  there  being  most  frequently  an  absence  of  that  malice  requisite  to 
a  conviction  for  murder,  and  a  si^cient  degree  of  provocation  to  show  such 
absence. 

The  degree  of  provocation  is  not  altogether  of  the  same  nature  in  these  cases  as 
in  those  mentioned  under  the  last  head,  for  where,  upon  words  of  reproach,  or 
indeed  upon  any  other  sudden  provocation,  the  parties  come  to  blows,  and  a  combat 
ensues,  in  which  no  undue  advantage  is  taken  on  either  side,  and  one  of  the  parties 
is  killed,  *it  is  manslaughter  only.  1  East,  P.  C.  241 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  [  *686  ] 
456;  Foster,  295. 

But  if  one  of  the  parties  provide  himself  with  a  deadly  weapon  beforehand, 
which  he  uses  in  the  course  of  the  combat,  and  kills  his  adversary,  this  will  be 
murder,  though  it  would  be  only  manslaughter  if,  in  the  heat  of  the  combat  he 
snatched  up  the  weapon,  or  had  it  in  his  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  combat, 
bat  without  an  intention  of  using  it.(l)  Anderson's  case,  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  531; 
Kessal's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  437;^  Snow's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  244-5;  and  see  Mur- 
phy's case,  post,  p.  716. 

Not  only  may  death  in  the  course  of  a  mutual  combat  be  heightened  to  murder 
by  the  use  of  deadly  weapons,  but,  by  the  manner  of  fighting,  as  in  <<  an  up  and 
down  fight.'*     Thorpe's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  171. 

To  reduce  the  homicide  to  manslaughter  in  these  cases,  it  must  appear  that  bo 
undue  advantage  was  sought  or  gained  on  either  side.  Foster,  295 ;  1  East,  P.  C. 
242 ;  Whitele/s  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  173. 

The  lapse  of  time  between  the  origin  and  the  quarrel  is  also  to  be  greatly  con- 
sidered, as  it  may  tend  to  prove  malice.  Lynch's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  324.^  But  it 
is  not  in  every  case  where  there  has  been  an  old  grudge  that  the  malice  will  be 
presumed.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  31,  s.  30 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  452. 

On  an  indictment  for  manslaughter  by  beating,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased 
had  died  of  a  dislocation  of  the  vertebrsd  two  days  after  fighting  with  the  prisoner. 
Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  if  the  jury  were  not  satii^ed  that  the  death  of  the  deceased 
was  caused  by  the  prisoner,  they  might  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  an  assault  under 
the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  and  that  with  a  view  to  a  conviction  on  that  statute,  it  was  im- 
material that  the  deceased  was  the  challenger  in  the  fight,  and  that  it  did  not 
appear  which  party  struck  the  first  blow.  If  two  parties  go  out  to  strike  one 
another,  and  do  so,  it  is  an  assault  in  both,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  strikes 
the  first  blow.     B.  v.  Lewis,  1  C.  &  K.  419.i 

All  struggles  in  anger,  whether  by  fighting,  wrestling,  or  in  any  other  mode^ 

(1)  People  V.  Tuki,  8  Wheeler's  C.  C.  242. 
k  £ng.  C.  L.  Beps.  zL  444.  >  Id.  xxiv.  841.  i  Id.  zlni.  419. 
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tie  onlawfiil,  and  death  occasioned  by  them  is  manslaaghter  at  tlie  letit    K.  T. 
Canniff,  9  C.  &  P.  369> 

The  case  of  deliberate  duelling  is  an  exception  to  the  general  role,  that  death 
ensuing  in  the  course  of  a  mutual  combat  is  manslaughter  only.  Fotter,  297. 
The  authorities  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  head  Murder, 

Proof  tVi  cases  of  resistance  to  officers  of  Jtutice,  <kc,'\  The  cases  of  homicide 
which  arise  in  the  instances  of  officers  of  justice,  or  others  haying  authonty  to 
arrest,  where  resistance  is  made  to  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  include 
e^ery  species  of  homicide.  If  the  officer  is  killed  in  the  lawful  execution  of  his 
duty,  by  the  party  resisting  him,  it  is  murder.  If  he  be  killed  when  acting  imder 
a  void  or  illegal  authority,  or  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  it  is  manslaughter,  or  ex- 
cusable homicide,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  party  about 
to  be  arrested  resist,  and  be  killed,  or  attempt  to  make  his  escape,  and  the  officer 
cannot  take  him  without  killing  him,  it  will  be  manslaughter,  or  excusable  or 
justifiable  homicide,  according  to  circumstances.  These  distinctions  will  he 
noticed,  and  the  different  authorities,  and  cases  collected  under  the  head  Murder; 
[  ^686  ]  and  it  will  '''only  therefore  be  necessary  to  refer  them  under  the  present 
head  to  the  cases  relating  to  manslaughter. 

In  what  instance  peace  officers  are  authorized  to  arrest  individnals,  and  where 
they  have  power  to  do  so  without  warrant,  and  in  what  cases  the  process  under 
which  they  act  is  regular  or  irregular,  and  what  is  the  consequence  of  such  irregu- 
larity, will  be  fully  stated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  Yide  post,  title 
Murder, 

In  order  to  render  it  murder,  in  a  person  who  kills  an  officer  attempting  to  arrest 
him,  it  must  appear  that  he  had  notice  of  the  character  in  which  the  officer  acted; 
for  if  he  had  not,  the  offence  will  amount  to  manslaughter  only.  Foster,  810. 
The  mode  in  which  a  constable  is  bound  to  notify  hb  authority  will  be  stated 
hereafter,  post,  title  Murder, 

Where  a  peace  officer,  who  attempts  to  arrest  another  without  having  sufficient 
authority,  and  in  the  course  of  that  resistance  is  killed,  the  offence  only  amounts 
to  manslaughter ;  as  where  he  attempts  to  arrest  on  an  insufficient  charge  of  felony. 
Curvan's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  132,'  post ;  Thomson's  case.  Id.  80.**  So  if  a  peace 
officer  attempts  to  execute  process  out  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  is  killed  under 
the  like  circumstances.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  458 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  314 ;  Mead's  ease,  2 
Stark,  N.  P.  C.  205,*  post.  So  where  a  peace  officer  unlawfully  attempts  to  break 
open  the  outer  door  or  window  of  a  house,  (and  as  to  his  authority  herein,  see  post, 
title  Murder  ;^  and  he  is  resisted,  and  killed  in  the  course  of  that  resistance,  it  is 
manslaughter.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  458. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  of  peace  officera  killing  othera  in  the  supposed  e^ecop 
tion  of  their  duty,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  where  they  act  without  proper  authority, 
and  the  party  refuses  to  submit,  and  death  ensues,  it  will  be  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  1  Hale,  P.  G.  481 ;  FosteTi 
271. 

So  where  an  officer  uses  a  greater  degree  of  violence  than  is  necessary  to  orsr* 
eome  the  resistance  of  the  party,  and  death  ensues,  it  will  be  manslaughter  in  the 
officer.     1  East,  P.  C.  297. 

So  where  an  officer  kills  a  party  attempting  to  make  an  escape,  when  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  misdemeanor.     Forster's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  187,  post,  p.  746. 

The  evidence  against  a  prisoner  charged  with  manslaughter  was,  an  admission 

k  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxxriiL  154.      >  £ng.  C.  C.  182.      •  Id.  80.     •  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  iiL  815. 
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on  his  pari- that  nnfortimately  he  was  the  man  who  shot  the  deceased,  and  the  £ust 
thai  on  their  coming  together  apparently  not  in  ill  humour  from  the  South  Metros 
politan  Cemetery,  where  the  prisoner  was  a  watchman,  but  with  which  the  d&t 
oeaaed  had  no  connection,  the  prisoner  said  to  the  deceased,  «  Now  you  mind,  don't 
lei  me  see  you  on  my  premises  any  more."  At  the  time  this  was  said,  the  woun^ 
had  been  given  of  which  the  deceased  eventually  died.  Park,  J.,  held  that  in 
point  of  law  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge.  Morrison's  case^ 
8  C.  &  P.  22.» 

A  special  constable,  duly  appointed  under  the  1  and  2  Wm.  4,  c.  41,  remains 
a  constable  until  his  services  are  either  determined  or  suspended  under  sec. 
9.  Upon  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  J.  Nutt,  it  appeared  that  Nutt  was 
i^>pointed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1832,  by  two  justices,  in  writing,  and  under 
their  hands,  « to  act  as  a  special  constable  for  the  parish  of  St.  (}eorge,  until 
he  received  notice  that  *his  service  is  suspended  or  determined."  Nutt  [  *687  ] 
was  killed  in  conveying  a  prisoner  to  the  station  house  on  the  16th  of  August| 
1840.  It  was  objected  that  Nutt  did  not  continue  a  special  constable  till  thai 
time ;  but  it  was  held  the  appointment  was  indefinite  in  point  of  time,  and  remained 
Talid  and  in  force  till  either  suspended  or  determined  under  sec.  9,  and  as  Nutt's 
appointment  was  not  shown  to  have  determined,  he  continued  to  be  a  special  con- 
tUble  under  the  act  of  the  16th  of  August,  1840,  and  had  then,  under  sec.  8,  all 
the  ordinary  powers  of  a  common  constable.  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  K.  v.  Porter,  9  C« 
&  P.  778.P 

With  regard  to  private  persons  attempting  to  make  an  arrest,  the  rule  is  the 
same  as  the  case  of  peace  officers.  Where  a  private  person  is  justified  in  making 
an  arrest,  (as  to  which  see  the  cases  stated  under  the  head  Murder ;)  and  he  is 
resisted  and  is  killed,  it  will  be  murder.  But  if  a  private  person,  without  lawful 
authority,  attempt  to  arrest,  and  be  killed  by  the  party  whom  he  attempts  to 
arrest,  it  will  only  be  manslaughter  in  the  latter.  Yide  the  cases  cited  post,  title 
Murder, 

Proof  %n  cases  of  IcxCling  in  the  per/ormcmce  of  an  urdawful  or  wanton  ewf.]  If 
in  doing  an  unlawful  act  death  ensue,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  party, 
but  without  any  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  it  is  manslaughter.  Foster,  261.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  homicide  manslaughter,  that  the  act  in  the  per* 
formance  of  which  death  is  caused  should  be  a  felony,  or  even  a  misdemeanor;  it 
is  enough  if  it  be  an  act  contrary  to  law. 

Thus  if  a  person  in  sport  throw  stones  down  a  coal-pit,  whereby  a  man  is  killed, 
this  is  manslaughter,  though  the  party  was  only  a  trespasser.  Fenton's  case,  1 
Lewin,  C.  C.  179.  So  where  a  lad,  as  a  frolic,  without  any  intention  to  do  any 
harm  to  any  one,  took  the  trapstick  out  of  the  front  part  of  a  cart,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  upset,  and  the  carman  who  was  in  it  putting  in  a  sack  of  potatoesi 
was  pitched  backward  on  the  stones  and  killed;  Gurney,  B.,  and  Williams,  J., 
held  that  the  lad  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Sullivan's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  641. ^ 
So  if  an  improper  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  be  given  to  a  child  heedlesslyi 
and  for  brutal  sport,  and  death  ensues,  it  will  be  manslaughter.  Martin's 
case,  3  C.  &  P.  211.'  The  deceased  being  in  liquor,  had  gone  at  night  into  a 
glass-house  and  laid  himself  down  upon  a  chest.  While  there  asleep  the  pri- 
aoners  covered  and  surrounded  him  with  straw,  and  threw  a  shovel  of  hot  cinders 
upon  his  belly,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  straw  ignited  and  he 
was  burnt  to  death.     There  was  no  evidence  of  express  malice  on  the  part  of 
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the  prisoners.  Patteson,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  if  thej  belieyed  the  priBonexB  reaOj 
intended  to  do  any  serious  injury  to  the  deceased,  although  not  to  kill  him,  it  was 
murder ;  but  if  they  believed  their  intention  to  have  been  only  to  frighten  him  in 
sport,  it  was  manslaughter.  The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  the  latter  offence. 
IBrrington's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  217. 

Where  a  mother  being  angry  with  one  of  her  children,  took  up  a  small  piece 
of  iron  used  as  a  poker,  and  on  hi&  running  to  the  door  of  the  room  which  was 
open,  threw  it  after  him,  and  hit  another  child  who  happened  to  be  entering  the 
[  '^'GSS  ]  room  at  the  moment,  in  consequence  '''of  which  the  latter  died ;  Park,  J., 
held  this  to  be  manslaughter,  although  it  appeared  that  the  mother  had  no  inten- 
tion of  hitting  her  child  with  whom  she  was  angry,  but  only  intended  to  frighten 
him.  The  learned  judge  said,  <<  if  a  blow  is  aimed  at  an  individual  unlawfully — 
and  this  was  undoubtedly  unlawful,  as  an  improper  mode  of  correction — and 
strikes  another  and  kills  him,  it  is  manslaughter ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  if  the 
child  at  whom  the  blow  was  aimed  had  been  struck  and  died,  it  would  have  been 
manslaughter,  and  so  it  is  under  the  present  circumstances."  Conner's  case,  7  C 
&  P.  438.- 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  manslaughter.  The  deceased  had  entered  the 
prisoner's  house  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return  was  desired  to  withdraw,  but 
refused  to  go.  Upon  this  words  arose,  and  the  prisoner  becoming  excited,  pro- 
ceeded to  use  force,  and  by  a  kick  which  he  gave  to  the  deceased,  caused  an  injury 
which  produced  his  death.  Alderson,  B.  said  <<  a  kick  is  not  a  justifiable  mode 
of  turning  a  man  out  of  your  house,  though  he  be  a  trespasser.  .  If  the  de- 
ceased would  not  have  died  but  for  the  injury  he  received,  the  prisoner  having 
unlawfully  caused  that  injury,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.''  Wild's  case^  2  Lew. 
C.  C.  214. 

A  n^in  was  in  possession,  under  the  sheriff.  One  of  the  prisoners,  of  whose  goods 
he  was  in  possession,  assisted  by  the  other  prisoners,  plied  the  man  with  liquor, 
themselves  drinking  freely  also.  When  he  was  very  drunk,  they  put  him  into  a 
cabriolet,  and  caused  him  to  be  driven  about  the  streets ;  about  two  hours  after  he 
had  been  put  in  the  cabriolet  he  was  found  dead.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  told  the 
jury,  that  if  the  prisoners  when  the  deceased  was  drunk,  drove  him  about  in  the 
cabriolet,  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of  possession,  and  by  so  doing  accelerated  his 
death,  it  would  be  manslaughter.     R.  v.  Packard,  Carr.  &  M.  246.^ 

Another  large  class  of  cases  of  manslaughter^  consists  of  those  in  which  death 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  prize-fights.  1  East,  P.  C.  270;  Murphy's  case,  6  C. 
&  P.  103 ;«  Hargrave's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  170.^ 

Proof  in  cases  of  killing  in  the  performance  of  a  lawful  act,'\  Death  ensuing  in 
the  performance  of  a  lawfiil  act  may  amount  to  manslaughter,  by  the  negligence  of 
the  party  performing  the  act ;  as  in  the  instance  of  workmen  throwing  down  stones 
from  the  top  of  a  house  where  they  were  working,  where  there  is  a  small  probabihty 
of  persons  passing  by.     1  East,  P.  C.  262 ;  Foster,  262. 

The  most  common  cases  of  this  class  are  those  where  the  death  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  negligent  driving.  1  East,  P.  C.  263 ;  Walker's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  320  ;^ 
Knight's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  168 ;  Grout's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  629.« 

Where  a  person,  practising  medicine  or  surgery,  whether  licensed  or  unlicensed, 
is  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  or  criminal  inattention,  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  in  consequence  of  such  negligence  or  inattention  death  ensues,  it  is 
manslaughter.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  429;  4  BL  Com.  c.  14;  Van  Butchell's  case,  3 
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C.  &  p.  632  ;3^  Williamson's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  635  ;•  Long's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  398,* 
(2d  case) ;  Senior's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  346  ;*  Simpson's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  407/ 
(n.) ;  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  172  j  Spiller's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  333  ;*  Ferguson's  case, 
1  Lewin,  C.  C.  181;  Spilling's  case,  2  Moo.  &  E.  107;  all  stated  post,  title 
Murder, 

*  Punishment  of  manslaughter,'^  Bj  the  9  Q«o.  4,  c.  31,  s.  9 ;  (the  [  *689  ] 
10  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  12, 1.)  "  every  person  convicted  of  manslaughter  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in 
the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  or 
to  pay  such  fine  as  the  court  shall  award." 


*MURDER. 


[  *690  ] 


Statutory  provisions 

Panishment        .... 

Venae  in  cases  of  murder,  &c.  concmitted  abroad  or  upon  the  seas 

Proof  of  a  murder  having  been  committed 

Proof  of  the  murder — party  killed 

Proof  of  that  the  prisoner  was  the  party  killing 

Proof  of  the  means  of  killing     . 

Variance  in  statement  of 
Proof  of  malice — in  general 

Death  ensuing  in  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  or  wanton  act 

Death  ensuing  in  the  performance  of  a  lawM  act 

Persons  administering  medicines 

Intent  to  do  bodily  injury — death  ensuing 

Exposure  of  infants— ^killing  by  neglect,  &o. 

ProYocation  in  general    . 

By  words  or  gestures  only 
By  assault 

liV'hore  an  instrument  is  used 
Must  be  recent 
Express  malice    . 
Proof  of  malice — cases  of  mutual  combat 

Duelling  .  .  .  . 

Proof  of  malice — ^peace  officers  and  others  killed  in  performing  their  duty 

Peace  officers  killed  or  killing  others  in  the  performance  of  their  duty — their 
authority 

Regularity  of  process 

Notice  of  their  authority 

Mode  of  executing  their  duty 

Mode  (where  an  officer  has  been  killed)  in  which  that  killing  has  been  effected 
Private  persons  killed  or  killing  others  in  apprehending  them 

Killing  in  defence  of  person  or  property 
Proof  in  cases  of  felo  de  se        . 

Accessaries  ..... 


691 
691 
692 
698 
694 
697 
701 
706 
708 
709 
711 
717 
720 
720 
724 
726 
726 
728 
780 
785 
786 
740 
742 

748 
760 
764 
766 
769 
762 
766 
772 
774 


Murder  is  the  voluntary  killing  of  any  person  under  the  king's  peace  of  malice 
prepense  or  aforethought,  either  express  or  implied  by  law.  1  East^  P.  C.  214 ; 
8  Inst.  47 ',  1  Hale,  P.  C.  426. 
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*  Statutory  provmcnt—^nishmeni,']  By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  8.  3,  (tbe  10. 
G«o.  4,  c.  34,  8.  4, 1.)  <<  every  person  convicted'  of  mnrder,  or  of  being  aooetaBry 
before  ot  after  the  fact  to  murder,  shall  saffer  death  as  a  felon.  And  every  aooes- 
•ary  before  the  fact  to  murder  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court^  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour  in  the  common  gaol,  or  house  of  correction^  for  any  time  not  exceeding  four 
years." 

By  s.  2,  "  every  offence  which  before  the  commencement  of  the  act  would  have 
amounted  to  petit  treason,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  murder  only,  and  no  greater 
offence,  and  all  persons  guilty  thereof,  whether  as  principals  or  accessaries,  shall  be 
dealt  with,  indicted,  tried  and  punished,  as  principals  and  accessaries  in  murder/' 

By  s.  4,  provision  was  made  for  the  execution  of  murderers,  on  the  day  next  but 
one  after  the  passing  of  the  sentence,  unless  the  same  was  a  Sunday,  and  by  s.  5, 
for  the  dissection  of  their  bodies,  and  by  s.  6,  for  their  food  and  treatment  while 
under  sentence. 

By  the  2  and  3  Wm.  4,  c.  75,  s.  16,  the  9  Greo.  4,  respecting  the  dissecting  of 
the  bodies  of  murderers,  was  repealed,  and  they  were  directed  to  be  hung  in  chains, 
or  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison,  as  the  court  should  direct. 

By  the  4  &  6  Wm,  4,  c.  26,  (E.  &  I.)  reciting  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  (E.)  and  the 
10  Geo.  4,  c.  34  (I.)  and  2  &  3  Wm.  4^  c.  75,  it  is  enacted,  «that  so  much  of  the 
said  recited  act  made  and  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
King  George  4,  as  authorizes  the  court  to  direct  that  the  body  of  a  penon  con- 
victed of  murder,  should,  after  execution,  be  hung  in  chains,  and  also  so  much 
of  the  said  recited  act  made  and  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  aa 
authorizes  the  court  to  direct  that  the  body  of  a  person  convicted  of  murder,  should, 
after  execution,  be  dissected  or  hung  in  chains,  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  recited 
act,  made  and  passed  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  as  provides  that  in  every  case  of  conviction  of  any  prisoner  for  murder, 
the  court  shall  direct  such  prisoner  to  be  hung  in  chains,4hall  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed." 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  c.  30,  s.  1,  (E.  &  I.)  after  reciting  the  fourth 
and  sixth  sections  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  and  further  reciting,  that  <<  for  the  ends 
of  justice  and  especially  more  effectually  to  preserve  from  any  irrevocable  punish- 
ment, any  persons  who  may  hereafter  be  convicted  upon  erroneous  or  peijured 
evidence,"  it  is  expedient  to  alter  the  said  act  in  these  respects,  the  above  sections 
are  repealed,  and  it  is  enacted,  (s.  2,)  <<  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  aot 
sentence  of  death  may  be  pronounced,  after  conviction,  for  mcurder,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  judge  shall  have  the  same  power  in  all  respects,  as  after  convic- 
tions for  other  capital  offences." 

Under  this  statute,  the  court  has  now,  in  cases  of  murder,  as  well  as  of  other 
felonies,  or  the  power  of  rescinding  sentence  of  death,  instead  of  passing  it.  Per 
Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  K.  v.  Mary  &  Jane  Hogg,  2  Moo.  &  R.  380. 

Under  the  old  law,  when  the  judge  having  mistaken  the  time  of  ezecntioi 
eaUed  the  prisoner  again  to  the  bar  and  rectified  it,  a  majority  of  the  judges  held 
that  the  statute  was  in  this  respect  merely  directory,  and  that  the  judge  migjit 

L*692  ]  order  the  prisoner  to  be  executed  '''at  any  time  within  forty-eight  hours, 
it  all  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  a  mistake  in  this  respect  might  be  rectified 
at  any  time  during  the  assizes.  Wyatt's  case,  R.  k  R.  230.^  But  where  the 
judge  omitted  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  formerly  related  to  dissectioo,  it  was 
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'ioubted  whether  it  was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  prisoner  was 
pardoned  on  condition  of  transportation.     Fletcher's  case,  R.  &  R.  58.^ 

Where.the  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Chester  refused  to  execute  the  prisoners,  they 
were  removed  by  habeas  corpus  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  executed  by 
ihe  marshal  of  the  marshalsea,  assisted  by  the  sheriff  of  Surrey.  Garside's  case,  2 
A.  &  E.  266.«  Now  by  the  6  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  1,  the  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Chester 
may  be  prdered  to  execute  criminals  in  the  county  of  Chester,  or  they  may  be 
ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Venue  in  cases  of  murder,  dhc.,  committed  abroad  and  upon  the  Beas.]  With 
regard  to  murders  committed  abroad,  it  is  enacted  by  the  9  Qee.  4,  c.  31,  s.  7, 
«  that  if  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  be  charged  in  England  with  any  murder 
or  manslaughter,  or  with  being  accessary  before  the  fact  to  any  murder,  or  after 
the  fact  to  any  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  same  being  respectively  committed 
on  land  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  within  the  King's  dominions  or 
without,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  place 
where  the  person  so  charged  shall  be,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  offence  so  charged, 
and  to  proceed  therein  as  if  the  same  had  been  committed  within  the  limits  of  his 
ordinary  jurisdiction ;  and  if  any  person  so  charged  shall  be  committed  for  trial, 
or  admitted  to  bail  to  answer  such  charge,  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
under  the  great  seal  shall  be  directed  to  such  persons,  and  into  such  county  or 
place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  or  lords  com- 
missioners  of  the  great  seal,  for  the  speedy  trial  of  any  such  offender ;  and  such 
persons  shall  have  full  power  to  inquire  of,  hear,  and  determine  all  such  offences, 
within  the  county  or  place  limited  in  their  commission,  by  such  good  and  lawful 
men  of  the  said  county  or  place  as  shall  be  returned  before  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  the  said 
county  or  place :  provided  always,  that  if  any  peers  of  the  realm,  or  persons 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  peerage,  shall  be  indicted  of  any  such  offences,  by  virtue 
of  any  commission  to  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  be  tried  by  their  peers  in 
the  manner  heretofore  used ;  provided  also,  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall 
prevent  any  person  from  being  tried  in  any  place  out  of  this  kingdom,  for  any 
murder  or  manslaughter  committed  out  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
•uch  person  might  have  been  tried  before  the  passing  of  this  aof 

A  Spaniard,  being  in  England,  signed  articles  to  serve  in  a  ship  <<  bound  on  a 
Toyage  to  the  Indian  seas  and  elsewhere,  on  a  seeking  and  trading  voyage  (not 
exceeding  three  years'  duration)  and  back  to  the  United  Kingdom.^'  On  the 
ship's  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Seas,  which  was  under  th^ 
dominion  of  an  Arab  king,  the  captain  left  the  vessel  in  pursuance  of  an  under- 
standing in  England,  and  set  up  in  trade ;  and  without  the  consent  of  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  engaged  the  Spaniard  as  an  interpreter,  the  new  captain  of  the 
^ship  not  requiring  him  to  serve  on  board.  The  ship  went  two  or  three  [  *693  ]. 
•hort  voyages  without  him,  and  returned  to  anchor  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
•hore,  in  a  roadstead  of  seven  fathoms  water  between  Zanzibar  and  several  other 
islands.  The  crew  being  on  shore  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Spaniard  and  one. 
tf  them,  which  led  to  blows  by  the  Spaniard  which  killed  the  other.  The  death 
took  place  on  board  the  ship.  The  Spaniard  was  brought  to  England,  and 
indicted  and  tried  in  London  under  a  special  commission  issued  in  pursuance  of 
the  above  section.  It  was  held  by  Yaughan  and  Bosanquet,  JJ.,  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted,  first,  as  he  was  not  a  subject 
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of  his  Majesty  within  the  meaning  of  that  section,  and  secondly,  that,  as  the  death 
was  on  ship  board,  thoogh  the  blows  were  given  on  shore  the  offence  could  no4 
be  said  to  have  been  committed  according  to  the  words  of  the  statute  on  land  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  De  Mattos's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  458.^  Quctre,  whether  if 
the  Spaniard  had  continued  on  board  the  ship  and  had  been  at  the  time  of  serving 
under  the  articles,  he  could  not  have  been  tried  as  a  British  subject.  Semble^ 
that  he  could  not.     Ibid. 

In  Helsham's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  394  ;*  where  the  prisoner  was  tried  under  the 
above  section,  for  murder  committed  in  a  duel  at  Boulogne;  Bay  ley,  J.,  seems  to 
have  told  the  jury  that  they  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  British  bora 
subject.     See  also  Depardo's  case,  1  Taunt.  26. 

A  British  subject  who  commits  a  murder  in  a  foreign  country  upon  a  person  not 
a  British  subject  is  triable  in  England  under  the  foregoing  section.  B.  v.  Azzo- 
pardi,  1  C.  &  K.  203;'  2  Moo.  C.  C.  288. 

And  by  s.  8,  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  <<  where  any  person,  being  feloniously 
stricken,  poisoned,  or  otherwise  hurt  upon  the  sea,  or  at  any  place  out  of  Eng. 
land,  shall  die  of  such  stroke,  poisoning,  or  hurt  in  England,  or  being  feloniouoly 
stricken,  poisoned,  or  otherwise  hurt  at  any  place  in  England,  shall  die  of  such 
stroke,  poisoning  or  hurt,  upon  the  sea,  or  at  any  place  out  of  England,  eveiy 
offence  committed  in  respect  of  any  such  case,  whether  the  same  shall  amount  to 
the  offence  of  murder  or  of  manslaughter,  or  of  being  accessary  before  the  ftct  to 
murder,  or  after  the  fact  to  murder  or  Manslaughter,  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired 
of,  tried,  determined  and  punished  in  the  county  or  place  in  England  in  which 
such  death,  stroke,  poisoning,  or  hurt  shall  happen,  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects,  as  if  such  offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  such  county  or  pkce." 
The  10  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  11(1.)  contains  a  similar  provision.  See  fiirther,  Utle, 
Venue. 

Proof  of  a  murder  having  been  committed.']  The  corpus  delicti,  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed  by  some  one,  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  proved,  and  Lord 
Hale  advises  that  in  no  case  should  a  prisoner  be  convicted,  where  the  dead  body 
has  not  been  found — where  the  fact  of  murder  depends  upon  the  fact  of  disap- 
pearance,  ante,  p.  18.(1) 

A  girl  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  child  aged  sixteen  days.  She  was 
proceeding  from  Bristol  to  Llandogo,  and  she  was  seen  near  Tintem  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  she  arrived  at  Llandogo  between  eight 
and  nine  without  the  child.  The  body  of  a  child  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
Wye,  near  Tintem,  which  appeared  not  to  be  the  child  of  the  prisoner.  Lord 
Abinger,  C.  B.,  held  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted,  and  that  she  could  not 
[  ^694  ]  by  ^law  either  be  called  upon  to  account  for  her  child,  or  to  say  where  it 
was,  unless  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  the  child  was  actually  dead.  Hop. 
kin'scase,  8  0.  &P.  691.1 

Where  the  death  has  been  occasioned  in  secrecy,  says  Mr.  Starkie,  a  very  im- 
portant preliminary  question  arises  whether  it  has  not  resulted  from  accident,  or 
from  the  act  of  the  party  himself.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  determined 
on  self-destruction  resorts  to  expedients  to  conceal  his  guilt,  in  order  to  save  his 
memory  from  dishonour,  and  his  property  from  forfeiture.  Instances  also  have 
oocurred  where,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  surviving  relations  have  used  great  exer- 

(1)  Tyner  t.  The  SUte,  6  Humphreys,  888. 
'  Sag.  C.  L.  Beps.  xzzIL  684.         •  Id.  six.  488.  '  Id.  zItIL  208.         f  Id.  xxxiv.  64a 
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tions  to  rescue  the  character  of  the  deceased  from  ignomiDj  by  substADtiating  a 
charge  of  murder.  (Cooper's  case,  5  St.  Tr.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  frequent 
instances  attempts  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  really  been  guilty  of  mur- 
der, to  perpetrate  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  party  waa/elo 
de  se.  Where  the  circumstances  are  natural  and  real,  and  have  not  been  counter- 
feited with  a  view  to  evidence,  they  must  necessarily  correspond  and  agree  with 
each  other,  for  they  did  really  co-exist ;  and  therefore,  if  any  one  circumstance 
which  is  essential  to  the  case  attempted  to  be  established  be  wholly  inconsistent 
and  irreconcilable  with  such  other  circumstances  as  are  known  or  admitted  to  be 
true,  a  plain  and  certain  inference  results  that  fraud  and  artifice  have  been  resorted 
to,  and  that  the  hypothesis  to  which  such  a  circumstance  is  essential  cannot  be 
true.     2  Stark.  Ev.  621,  2d  ed. 

The  question,  observes  Mr.  Starkie,  whether  a  person  has  died  a  natural  death, 
as  from  apoplexy,  or  a  violent  one,  as  from  strangulation,  whether  the  death  of  a 
person  found  immersed  in  water,  has  been  occasioned  by  drowning  or  by  force  and 
violence  previous  to  the  immereion,  (see  Cowper's  case,  5  St.  Tr.)  whether  the 
drowning  was  voluntary,  or  the  result  of  force,  whether  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
body  were  inflicted  before  or  after  death,  are  questions  to  be  decided  by  medical 
skill. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  where  a  reasonable  doubt  arises  whether 
the  death  resulted  on  the  one  hand  from  natural  or  accidental  causes,  or,  on  the 
other,  from  the  deliberate  and  wicked  act  of  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
oonvict  him  notwithstanding  strong,  but  merely  circumstantial,  evidence  against 
him. 

Even  medical  skill  is  not,  in  many  instances,  and  without  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  decisive  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death;  and 
persons  of  science  must,  in  order  to  form  their  own  conclusion  and  opinion,  rely 
partly  on  external  circumstances.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  cases  expedient  that  all 
the  accompanying  facts  should  be  observed  and  noted  with  the  greatest  accuracy ; 
Buch  as  the  position  of  the  body,  the  state  of  the  dress,  marks  of  blood  or  other 
indications  of  violence;  and  in  cases  of  strangulation,  the  sitilation  of  the  rope,  the 
position  of  the  knot;  and  also  the  situation  of  any  instrument  of  violence,  or  of  any 
object  by  which,  considering  the  position  and  state  of  the  body,  and  other  circum- 
gtances,  it  is  possible  that  the  death  may  have  been  accidentally  occasioned.  2  Stark. 
Ev.  621,  2d  ed.(l) 

Proof  of  the  murder-^ns  to  the  party  killed.]  A  child  in  the  womb  is  considered 
pars  viscerum  matrisy  and  not  possessing  an  individual  existence,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  subject  of  murder.  Thus,  if  *a  woman,  quick  or  great  [  '*'696  ] 
with  child,  take  a  potion  to  procure  abortion,  or  if  another  give  her  such  potion, 
or  strike  her,  whereby  the  child  within  her  is  killed,  it  is  neither  murder  nor 
manslaughter,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  483.  Whether  or  not  a  child  was  bom  alive  is  a 
proper  question  for  the  opinion  of  medical  men.  Where  a  woman  was  indicted  for 
the  wilfril  murder  of  her  child,  and  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men  was  that  it  had 

(I)  When  death  is  caused  by  a  wound  received,  the  person  who  inflicts  is  responsible  for 
its  consequences,  though  the  deceased  might  have  recovered  bj  the  exercise  of  more  oare  and 
pmdence.     McCaUUier  t.  The  State,  17  Alabama,  434. 

When  a  surgical  operation  is  performed  in  a  proper  manner,  and  under  ciroomstanees 
which  render  it  neccHsary  in  the  opinion  of  competent  surgeons  upon  one  who  has  received  a 
wound  apparently  mortal,  and  such  operation  is  ineffectual  to  afford  relief  and  save  the  life 
of  the  patient,  or  is  itself  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  the  partj  inflicting  the  wound  will 
nevertheless  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.     Commonwealth  v.  MeFike,  8  Gushing,  181. 
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breathed,  but  they  could  not  take  upon  themflelyes  to  say  whether  it  was  wholly 
born  alive,  as  breathing  may  take  place  before  the  whole  delivery  is  completed, 
Littledale,  J.,  said,  thai  with  respect  to  the  birth,  the  being  bom  must  mean  that 
ihe  whole  body  is  brought  into  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  child 
respire  in  the  progress  of  its  birth.  Poulton's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  329>  The  authority 
of  this  decision  was  recognised  by  Park,  J.,  in  Brain's  case,  where  he  said,  <<  a  child 
must  be  actually  wholly  in  the  world,  in  a  living  state,  to  be  the  subject  of  a  charge 
of  murder ;  but  if  it  has  been  wholly  bom  and  is  alive,  it  is  not  essential  that  it 
should  have  breathed  at  the  time  it  was  killed,  as  many  children  are  bom  alive  and 
yet  do  not  breathe  for  some  time  after  their  birth.  But  the  jury  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  child  was  wholly  bom  in  the  world  before  it  was  killed,  or  they  cannot  find 
ihe  prisoner  guilty  of  murder :"  and  he  cited  Poulton's  case,  (supra,)  Brain's  case, 
6  C.  &  P.  349.^  In  another  case  Mr.  Justice  James  Parke  ruled  the  same  way, 
saying,  that  a  child  might  breathe  before  it  was  bom,  but  that  its  having  breathed 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  killing  murder,  and  that  there  must  have  been  an 
independent  circulation  in  the  child,  or  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  alive  for 
this  purpose.  Pulley's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  539.J  See  also  R.  v.  Wright^  9  G.  &  P. 
754> 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  new-bom  child  by 
cutting  off  its  head,  Coltman,  J.,  held  that  in  order  to  justify  a  conviction  for 
murder,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  entire  child  was  actually  bom  into  the 
world  in  a  living  state,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  having  breathed  was  not  a  decisive 
proof  that  it  was  born  alive,  as  it  might  have  breathed  and  yet  died  before  birtL 
EUzabeth  Sellis's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  860.1 

Where  an  indictment  charged,  that  the  prisoner  being  big  with  child,  did  bring 
forth  the  child  alive,  and  afterwards  strangled  it;  Parke,  B.,  held,  that  in  wder  to 
convict  upon  an  indictment  so  framed,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  child  had  come  forth  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  when  the  ligature 
was  applied.  The  learned  Baron  added,  that  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  child  was  strangled  intentionally,  while  it  was  connected  with  the  umbilical  cord 
to  the  mother,  and  after  it  was  wholly  produced,  he  should  direct  them  to  convict 
the  prisoner,  and  reserve  the  pointy  his  impression  being  that  it  would  be  murder 
if  those  were  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Grutchley's  case, 
7  C.  &  P.  814 ;■»  see  Senior's  case,  post;  also  B.  v.  Beeves,  9  Carr.  &  P.  25.»  In 
B.  V.  Trilloes,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  260,  it  was  held  that  murder  may  be  committed  on  a 
child  still  attached  to  the  mother  by  the  naval  string. 

It  was  held  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  the  child  be  bom  alive  and  afterwards  die  in 
consequence  of  the  blows  given  to  the  mother,  this  is  not  homicide.  1  Hale,  P.  C. 
433.  And  see  5  Taunt.  21.  But  Lord  Coke,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  if  the 
child  be  bom  alive  and  die  of  the  potion,  battery  or  other  cause,  this  is  murder. 
[  *696  ]  3  Inst.  50.  *The  latter  is  generally  regarded  as  the  better  opinion,  and 
has  been  followed  by  modem  text  writers.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  31,  s.  16;  4  BL 
Com.  198 ;  1  Buss,  by  Orea.  485.  See  5  C.  &  P.  541,(a)«.  And  in  oonformily 
with  the  same  opinion  the  following  case  was  decided.  A  person  grossly  ignorant 
practising  midwifery,  in  attempting  to  deliver  a  woman,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the 
child  became  visible,  broke  and  compressed  the  skull,  and  thereby  occasioned  its 
death  shortly  after  it  was  bom.  Being  indicted  for  manslaughter,  it  was  objected 
that  the  child  was  not  wholly  bom  when  the  injury  was  received,  but  the  judge 

k  Eng.  Com.  Law  Heps.  xxit.  844.       >  Id.  xxr.  433.      J  Id.  zxit.  446.      ^  Id.  xxxviiL  322. 
1  Id.  zxzii.  767.  -  Id.  xxzit  749.  »  Id.  xuTiiL  21.         •  Id.  xxIt.  447. 
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ovemiled  the  objection^  and  the  prisoner  being  conyicted|  the  judges  held  the 
conviction  right.     Senior's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  346.' 

Where  the  indictment  was  for  the  murder  of  '<  a  certain  female  child  whose  name 
was  to  the  jurors  unknown/'  and  it  appeared  that  the  child  was  twelve  days  old, 
and  that  the  child's  mother  had  said  she  should  like  to  have  it  called  '<  Mary  Anne/' 
and  on  two  occasions  had  called  it  by  that  name ;  the  prisoner  having  been  convicted| 
the  judges  held  the  conviction  right.  Smith's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  151.<i  Where  the 
deceased  was  described  as  «  George  Lakeman  Clark/'  and  it  was  proved,  that  being 
a  bastard  child,  he  had  been  baptized  << George  Lakeman**  (the  name  of  his 
reputed  father,)  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  obtained  or  was  called  by 
the  mother's  name  of  Clarky  the  variance  was  held  fiital.  Clark's  case.  Buss.  & 
Ry.  358.'  With  regard  to  what  is  the  sufficient  evidence  of  a  child  being  known 
by  a  certain  name,  it  was  said  by  Burrough,  J.,  <<  It  is  proved  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  she  should  have  known  him  by  that  name.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
that  all  the  world  should  know  him  by  that  name,  because  children*  of  so  tender  an 
age  are  hardly  known  at  all,  and  are  generally  called  by  a  Christian  name  only.'' 
Sheen's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  639." 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  Eliza  Waters,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  deceased  (who  was  about  ten  days  old)  was  her  illegitimate  child,  and  the 
only  evidence  given  of  the  name  was  by  a  witness,  who  stated,  <^  the  child  was 
called  Eliza.  I  took  it  to  be  baptized,  and  said  it  was  Eleanor  Waters^s  child." 
It  being  objected  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  child's  surname  of  Waters, 
Lord  Denmau,  C.  J.,  reserved  the  point,  and  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  convicted| 
was  afterwards  pardoned.  Ellen  Waters's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  250.^  An  illegitimate 
child  six  weeks  old  was  baptized  on  a  Sunday,  and  from  that  day  to  the  following 
Tuesday  was  called  by  its  name  of  baptism  and  its  mother's  surname.  Erskine, 
J.,  (after  consulting  Patteson,  J.,)  held  that  the  evidence  was  quite  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  jury  in  finding  that  the  deceased  was  properly  described  by  those 
names  in  the  indictment,  which  was  for  murder.  Mary  Evans's  case,  8  C.  &  P. 
765.« 

Where  an  indictment  against  a  married  woman  for  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate' 
child,  stated,  that  she,  « in  and  upon  a  certain  infant  male  child  of  tender  age,  to 
wit,  of  the  age  of  six  weeks,  and  not  baptized,  feloniously  and  wilfully,"  &c.y 
did  make  an  assault,  &c.  It  was  objected,  that  the  child  being  bom  in  wedlock 
ought  to  have  been  described  by  the  surname  of  the  &ther,  or  at  least,  to  have 
been  described  as  a  certain  child  to  the  jurors  unknown.  The  point  being  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  they  unanimously  ^held  that  the  [  '*'697  J 
deceased  was  insufficiently  described.  Biss's  case,  8  C.  P.  773  j^  S.  C.  2  Moo.  C. 
C.  93.  An  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  bastard  child  described  aa  Harriet 
Stroud,  is  not  sustained  by  proof  of  a  child  christened  Harriet,  and  only  called  by 
that  name,  though  the  mother's  name  was  Stroud.  The  proper  description  is 
Harriet  A  child,  ^<  whose  name  is  to  the  jurors  unknown,"  is  not  good,  because 
the  name  of  Harriet  was  known.  B.  v.  Stroud,  2  Moo.  270 ;  S.  C.  1  C.  &  K. 
187.^  See  Hick's  case,  2  Moo.  &  B.  302.  But  where  the  prisoners  were  indicted 
for  the  murder  <'  of  a  certain  illegitimate  male  child  then  late  before  bom  of  the 
body  of  the  said  J.  H.,"  and  the  fact  as  proved  in  evidence  was,  that  the  child  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  prisoners  almost  instantly  after  its  birth ;  Lord  Denman, 
C.  J.,  held,  that  the  description  was  sufficient,  observing  that  this  was  not  the  case 


p  2  Eng.  C.  C.  846.  4  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxt.  827.  '  1  Eng.  C.  C.  858. 

•  Eng.  0.  L.  Beps.  zii.  299.     « id.  xxxii.  508.     <  Id.  xxziv.  626.      ^  Id.  xxzIt.  680. 

wid.  iItU.  187.. 
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of  a  party  whoee  name  was  nnknown,  bat  of  one  wbo  had  never  acquired  a  name, 
and  the  indictment  identified  the  party  by  showing  the  name  of  its  parent.  R.  ▼. 
Mary  and  Jane  Hogg,  2  Moo.  &  R.  380.  See  farther  R.  y.  Sarah  Willis^  1  C.  & 
K.  722 ;«  also  R.  v.  CampbeU,  1  C.  &  K.  82.^ 

Where  a  prosecntor  has  been  baptized  by  one  Christian  name  and  confirmed  by  a 
different  one,  and  has  not  acquired  the  former  by  common  reputation,  a  description 
of  him  in  an  indictment  by  such  baptismal  name  is  erroneous.  R.  t.  Bridget 
Smith,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  248. 

Where  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  the  murder  of  <'a  female 
bastard  child,"  it  was  held  that  proof  of  its  being  illegitimate  lay  upon  the  prose- 
cutor, but  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  told  a  person,  that  she  had  only 
told  of  her  being  with  child  to  the  father  of  it,  who  had  lately  got  married,  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  allegation.     Poulton's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  329." 

In  a  case  of  manslaughter,  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  was  at  an  inn  for 
three  days,  and  that  the  innkeeper  asked  him  what  his  name  was,  and  that  while 
there  letters  arrived  at  the  inn  directed  in  that  name,  which  letters  were  delivered 
to  the  deceased  and  received  by  him.  Patteson,  J.,  held,  that  the  innkeeper  might 
be  asked  what  name  the  deceased  gave.    Timmins's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  499.^ 

Proof  that  the  prisoner  was  the  party  killing.']  When  it  has  been  clearly 
established,  says  Mr.  Starkie,  that  the  crime  of  wilful  murder  has  been  perpe- 
trated, the  important  fact,  whether  the  prisoner  was  the  guilty  agent,  is,  of  course, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Circum- 
stantial evidence  in  this,  as  in  other  criminal  cases,  relates  principally, — Ist^  To 
the  probable  motive  which  might  have  urged  the  prisoner  to  commit  so  heinous  a 
crime ;  for,  however  strongly  other  circumstances  may  weigh  against  the  priscmer, 
it  is  but  reasonable,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  to  expect  that  some  motive,  and  that  a 
strong  one,  should  be  assigned  as  his  inducement  to  commit  an  act  from  which  our 
nature  is  abhorrent,  and  the  consequence  of  which  is  usually  so  fatal  to  the  criminal. 
2dly,  The  means  and  opportunity  which  he  possessed  for  the  perpetrating  the 
offience.  3dly,  His  conduct  in  seeking  for  opportunities  to  commit  the  offence,  or 
in  afterwards  using  means  and  precautions  to  avert  suspicion  and  inquiry,  and 
to  remove  material  evidence.  The  case  cited  by  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale,  and 
[  ''^98  ]  which  has  already  been  ^adverted  to,  is  a  melancholy  instance  to  show 
how  cautiously  proof  arbing  by  inference  firom  the  conduct  of  the  accused  is  to  be 
received,  where  it  is  not  satisfactorily  proved  by  other  circumstances,  that  a  murder 
has  been  committed ;  and  even  where  satisfactory  proof  has  been  ^ven  of  the 
death,  it  is  still  to  be  recollected  that  a  weak,  inexperienced,  and  injudidoos 
person,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  unconscious  that  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  innocence  will  be  his  best  and  surest  protection,  and  how  greatly  fraud 
and  artifice,  when  detected,  may  operate  to  his  prejudice,  will  often,  in  the  hope  of 
present  relief,  have  recourse  to  deceit  and  misrepresentation.  4thly,  Circumstances 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  such  as  the  possession  of  pdsoQ,  or 
of  an  instrument  of  violence  corresponding  with  that  which  has  been  used  to  per- 
petrate the  crime,  stains  of  blood  upon  the  dress,  or  other  indications  of  violence. 
2  Stark.  £v.  521,  2d  ed. 

On  a  trial  for  murder,  where  the  case  against  the  prisoner  was  made  up  entirely 
of  circumstances ;  Alderson,  B.,  told  the  jury,  that  before  they  could  find  the 
prisoner  guilty,  they  must  be  satisfied  ^<  not  only  that  those  circumstances  were 
consistent  with  his  having  committed  the  act,  but  they  also  must  also  be  satisfied  that 
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the  &ct8  were  such  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  other  rational  conclusion  than 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  guilty  party."     Hodge's  case^  2  Lew.  C.  C.  227. 

In  order  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  murder  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
fatal  blow  was  given  by  his  hand.(l)  K  he  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the 
€ftct  committed,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  felony.  The  presence  need  not  always  be 
an  actual  immediate  standing  by,  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  fact.  4  Bl.  Com. 
84.  Thus,  if  several  persons  set  out  together,  or  in  small  parties,  upon  one  common 
design,  be  it  murder  or  other  felony,  or  for  any  other  purpose  unlawful  in  itself, 
and  each  takes  the  part  assigned  him,  some  to  commit  the  fact,  others  to  watch  at 
proper  distances  and  stations  to  prevent  a  surprise,  or  to  favour,  if  need  be,  the 
escape  of  those  who  are  more  immediately  engaged,  they  are  all,  if  the  fact  be 
committed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  present  at  it.  Foster,  350.  But  in  order  to 
render  a  party  principal  in  the  felony,  he  must  be  aiding  or  abetting  at  the  fact,  or 
ready  to  afford  assistance  if  necessary.  Therefore,  if  A.  happens  to  be  present  at 
a  murder,  but  takes  no  part  in  it,  nor  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  nor  apprehends  the 
murderer,  this,  though  highly  criminal,  will  not  of  itself  render  him  either  principal 
or  accessary.  Foster,  350.  But  in  case  of  assassination  or  murder  committed  in 
private,  the  circumstances  last  stated  may  be  made  use  of  against  A.,  as  evidence 
of  consent  and  concurrence  on  his  part,  and  in  that  light  should  be  left  to  the  jury, 
if  he  be  put  upon  his  trial.     Foster,  850. 

Where  the  prisoner  is  charged  with  committing  the  act  himself,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  committed  in  his  presence  by  a  third  person,  the  indictment  is  sus- 
&ined.  Thus,  where  the  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner,  ^^with  both  her 
hands  about  the  neck  of  one  M.  D.,  suffocated  and  strangled,"  &c.,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  murder  was  not  committed  in  the  prisoner's  presence  by 
third  persons;  Parke,  J.,  in  summing  up,  said,  <<  If  you  are  satisfied  that  this  child 
came  by  her  death  by  suffocation  or  strangulation,  it  *is  not  necessary  [  *699  ] 
that  the  prisoner  should  have  done  it  with  her  own  hands,  for  if  it  was  done  by 
any  other  person  in  her  presence,  she  being  privy  to  it,  and  so  near  as  to  be  able 
to  assist,  she  may  be  properly  convicted  on  this  indictment.'^  Culkin's  case,  5  C. 
&  P.  121.»» 

In  general,  if  a  man  in  the  prosecution  of  a  feloniaua  intent  kill  another,  it  will 
be  murder.  A.  shoots  at  the  poultry  of  B.,  and  by  accident  kills  a  man;  if  his 
intention  was  to  steal  the  poultry,  which  must  be  collected  from  circumstances,  it 
will  be  murder  by  reason  of  the  felonious  intent;  but  if  it  be  done  wantonly  and 
without  that  intention,  it  will  be  barely  manslaughter.     Foster,  259. 

Although  where  a  man  goes  out  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  unlawful  purpose  death  ensues,  it  is  murder ;  yet  if  several  go  out 
with  a  common  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  and  death  ensues  by  the  act  of  one  of 
the  party,  the  rest  will  not  necessarily  be  guilty  of  murder.  If  three  persons,  says 
f  arke,  J.,  go  out  to  commit  a  felony,  and  one  of  them,  unknown  to  the  others,  puts 
m  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  commits  a  felony  of  another  kindy  such  as  murder,  the 
two  who  did  not  concur  in  this  second  felony,  will  not  be  guilty  of  it,  notwith- 
standing it  happened  while  they  were  engaged  with  him  in  the  felonious  act  for 
which  they  went  out.     Duffey's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  194. 

Three  soldiers  went  together  to  rob  an  orchard ;  two  got  upon  a  pear  tree,  and 
*■ 

(1)  If  one  throw  a  bludgeon  to  another  with  intent  to  furnish  that  other  with  a  deadly 
W6a]>on  to  assault,  and  the  assault  is  made  and  murder  committed,  he  who  threw  the  bludgeon 
with  such  intent  is  equally  guilty  with  him  who  struck  the  blow.  Commonwealth  t.  Drew 
et  al,  4  Mass.  891. 
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die  third  stood  at  the  gate  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  owner^a  son 
coming  by,  collared  the  man  at  the  gate,  and  asked  him  what  bnsinesB  he  had 
there ;  whereupon  the  soldier  stabbed  him.  It  was  ruled  by  Holt,  G.  J.,  to  be 
murder  in  him,  but  that  those  in  the  tree  were  innocent.  They  came  to  eommit 
an  inconsiderable  trespass,  and  the  man  was  killed  on  a  sudden  afiray  without  their 
knowledge.  It  would,  said  Holt,  have  been  otherwise  if  they  had  come  thither 
with  a  general  resolution  against  all  opposers.  This  circumstance,  obeerves  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  would  have  shown  that  the  murder  was  committed  in  prosecutioa 
of  their  original  purpose.  But  that  not  appearing  to  have  been  the  case,  those  in 
the  tree  were  to  be  considered  as  mere  trespassers.  Their  offence  could  not  be 
connected  with  that  of  him  who  committed  the  murder.     Foster,  853. 

The  following  is  a  leading  case  on  this  subject.  A  great  number  of  peiwns 
assembled  at  a  house  called  Sissinghurst,  in  Kent,  and  committed  a  great  riot  and 
battery  upon  the  possessors  of  a  wood  adjacent.  One  of  their  names,  ris.  A.,  wis 
known,  but  the  rest  were  not  known,  and  a  warrant  was  obtained  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  apprehend  the  said  A.  and  divers  persons  unknown,  who  were  alto> 
gether  in  Sissinghurst  house.  The  constable,  with  sixteen  or  tweuty  other  persons, 
his  assistants,  went  with  the  warrant  to  the  house^  demanded  entrance,  and 
acquainted  some  of  the  persons  within  that  he  was  a  constable,  and  came  with  the 
justice's  warrant,  demanding  A.  and  the  rest  of  the  offenders  who  were  in  the 
house.  One  of  the  persons  frt)m  within  coming  out,  read  the  warrant,  but  denied 
admission  to  the  constable,  or  to  deliver  A.  or  any  of  the  male&ctors,  but  going  in, 
commanded  the  rest  of  the  company  to  stand  to  their  staves.  The  constaUe  and 
his  assistants,  fearing  mischief,  went  away,  and  being  about  five  roods  from  the 
door,  several  persons,  about  fifteen  in  number,  issued  out  and  pursued  the  constable 
[  *700  ]  and  '*'his  assistants.  The  constable  commanded  the  peace,  bat  they  fell 
on  his  company,  kiUiug  one  and  wounding  others,  and  they  then  retired  into  the 
house  to  their  companions,  of  whom  A.  and  one  O.,  who  read  the  warrant,  were 
two.  For  this,  A.  and  G.,  with  those  who  had  .issued  from  the  house,  and  othen 
were  indicted  for  murder,  and  these  points  were  resolved  by  the  court  of  K.  B. 
1.  That  although  the  indictment  was  that  B.  gave  the  stroke,  and  the .  rest  were 
present  aiding  and  assisting,  and  though  in  truth  C.  gave  the  stroke,  or  it  did  not 
appear  upon  the  evidence  which  of  them  gave  it,  but  only  that  it  was  given  by  one 
of  the  rioters,  yet  that  such  eridenoe  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  indictment,  lor 
in  law  it  was  the  stroke  of  all  the  party,  according  to  the  resolution  in  Maeally's 
case,  (9  Co.  67  b.)  2.  That  in  this  case  all  that  were  present  and  assisting  to  the 
rioters,  were  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  party  slain,  though  they  did  not  all  actually 
Btrike  him  or  any  of  the  constable's  company.  3.  That  those  within  the  faoose,  if 
they  abetted  or  counselled  the  riot,  were  in  law  present^  aiding  and  assisting,  and 
principals  as  well  as  those  that  issued  out  and  actually  committed  the  aasanlt^  for 
it  was  but  within  five  roods  of  the  house  and  in  view  of  it,  and  all  done  as  it  were 
at  the  same  instant.  4.  That  there  was  sufficient  notice  ^t  it  was  the  oooatable^ 
before  the  man  was  killed;  because  he  was  the  constable  of  the  village;  and 
because  he  notified  his  business  at  the  door  before  the  assault ;  and  becaoae,  after 
his  retreat,  and  before  the  man  was  shun,  he  commanded  the  peace.  5.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  killing  the  assistant  of  the  constable  was  murder,  as  well  as  the 
constable  himself.  6.  That  those  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  constable, 
though  not  specially  called  thereto,  were  under  the  same  protection  as  if  they  had 
been  called  to  his  assistance  by  name.  7.  That  though  the  constable  retired  with 
his  company  upon  the  non-delivery  up  of  A.,  yet  the  killing  of  the  assistaiit  in  that 
retreat  was  murder;  because  the  retreat  was  one  continued  act  in  pursnaaoe  of  his 
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office,  being  necessary  when  he  could  not  obtain  the  object  of  his  warrant;  but 
principally  because  the  constable,  in  the  beginning  of  the  assault,  and  before  the 
man  was  struck,  commanded  peace.  In  the  conclusion  the  jury  found  nine  of  the 
prisoners  gnilty,  and  acquitted  those  within,  not  because  they  were  absent,  but 
because  there  was  no  clear  evidence  that  they  consented  to  the  assault,  as  the  jury 
thought     Sissinghurst  House  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  461. 

Although  the  criminal  intent  of  a  single  person,  who,  without  the  knowledge  or 
assent  of  his  companions,  is  guilty  of  homicide,  will  not  involve  them  in  his  guilt, 
yet  it  is  otherwise  where  all  the  party  proceed  with  an  intention  to  commit  an 
unlawful  act,  and  with  a  resolution  at  the  same  time  to  overcome  all  opposition  by 
force ;  for  if  in  pursuance  of  such  resolution,  one  of  the  party  be  guilty  of  homi- 
cide, his  companions  will  be  liable  to  the  penalty  which  he  has  inc|irred.  Foster, 
863 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  8. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  John  Thom,  who  called  himself  Sir  William  Courtnayi 
and  who  was  insane,  called  a  number  of  persons  together,  having  a  common  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities,  Thom  having  declared  that  he 
would  cut  down  any  constables  who  would  come  against  him.  Thom  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  prisoners  afterwards  shot  an  assistant  of  a  constable  who  came  to  appre- 
hend  Thom,  imder  a  warrant.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  that 
*the  prisoners  were  guilty  of  murder  as  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  [*701  ] 
that  any  apprehension  that  they  had  of  personal  danger  to  themselves  from  Thom, 
*  was  no  ground  of  defence  for  continuing  with  him  after  he  had  so  declared  his 
purpose ;  and  also  that  it  was  no  ground  of  defence,  that  Thom  and  his  party  had 
no  distinct  or  particular  object  in  view,  when  they  assembled  together  and  armed 
themselves.  Tyler's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  616,^  The  apprehension  of  personal  danger 
does  not  furnish  any  excuse  for  assisting  in  doing  any  act  which  is  illegal.  Ibid. 
See  this  case  on  another  point,  ante,  213. 

On  an  indictment  for  murder  against  several,  one  cannot  be  convicted  of  an 
assault  committed  on  the  deceased  in  a  previous  scuffle,  such  assault  not  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  cause  of  death.  B.  v.  Phelps,  2  Moo.  C.  0.  240 ;  see 
ante,  296,  also  685. 

Proof  of  the  means  ofkiUing.'\  The  killing  may  be  by  any  of  the  thousand 
forms  of  death  by  which  life  may  be  overcome.  4  Bl.  Com.  196.  But  there 
most  be  a  oorpond  injury  inflicted,  and  therefore  if  a  man  by  working  upon  the 
fitncy  of  another,  or  by  unkind  usage,  puts  another  into  such  a  passion  of  grief  or 
&ar,  as  that  he  either  dies  suddenly  or  contracts  some  disease,  in  consequence  of 
which  lie  dies,  this  is  no  felony,  because  no  external  act  of  violence  was  ofiered  of 
which  the  law  can  take  notice.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  429.  Some  modes  of  killing  are 
enumerated  by  Lord  Hale :  1.  By  exposing  a  sick  or  weak  person  to  the  cold. 
fi.  By  laying  an  impotent  person  abroad  so  that  he  may  be  exposed  to  and  receive 
mortal  harm.  3.  By  imprisoning  a  man  so  strictly  that  he  dies.  4.  By  starving 
or  £unine.  5.  By  wounding  or  blows.  6.  By  poisoning.  7.  by  laying  noxious 
and  noisome  filth  at  a  man's  door  to  poison  him.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  431. 

Forcing  a  person  to  do  an  act  which  is  likely  to  produce  and  does  produce  death, 
is  murder ;  and  threats  may  constitute  such  force.  The  indictment  charged,  first, 
that  the  prisoner  killed  his  wife  by  beating ;  secondly,  by  throwing  her  out  of  the 
window,  and  thirdly  and  fourthly,  that  he  threatened  to  throw  her  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  to  murder  her,  and  that  by  such  threats  and  violence  she  was  so  tenified 
that,  through  fear  of  his  putting  his  threats  into  execution,  she  threw  herself  oat 
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of  the  window,  and  of  the  beating  and  braises  reoeiyed  by  the  fidl,  died  There 
was  strong  evidence  that  the  death  of  the  wife  was  occasioned  by  the  blows  she 
received  before  her  fall,  bat  Heath,  J.,  Gibbs,  J.,  and  Bailey,  J.,  were  of  opinion 
that  if  her  death  was  occasioned  partly  by  blows,  and  partly  by  the  &11,  yet  if  she 
was  constrained  by  her  husband's  threats  of  farther  violence,  and  from  a  well- 
groanded  apprehension  of  his  doing  sach  farther  violence  as  would  endanger  her 
life,  he  was  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  as  much  as  if  he  had 
thrown  her  out  of  the  window  himself.  The  prisoner,  however,  was  acquitted,  the 
jury  being  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  threw  herself  out  of  the  window  from  her 
own  intemperance,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  the  threats.  Evan's  case,  1 
Buss,  by  Grea.  489 ;  see  also  B.  v.  Pitts,  Carr.  &  M.  284.* 

K  a  man  has  a  beast  which  is  used  to  do  mischief,  and  he  knowing  this,  pur. 
posely  turns  it  loose,  though  barely  to  frighten  people,  and  make  what  is  called 
sport,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  as  much  murder  as  if  he  had  incited  a  bear  or  a  dog 
to  worry  the  party ;  and  if,  knowing  its  propensity,  he  suffers  it  to  go  abroad,  an<f 
[  *702  ]  it  kills  a  man,  even  this  *b  manslaughter  in  the  owner.  4  Bl.  Com.  197; 
Palmer,  545 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  431. 

In  proving  murder  by  poison,  the  evidence  of  medical  men  is  frequently  required, 
and  in  applying  that  evidence  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  not  unusual  for  diffi- 
culties to  occur.  Upon  this  subject  the  following  observations  are  well  deserving 
of  attention.  In  general  it  may  be  taken  that  where  the  testimonials  of  profes- 
sional men  are  affirmative,  they  may  be  safely  credited ;  but  where  negativt^  they 
do  not  appear  to  amount  to  a  disproof  of  a  charge  otherwise  established  by  strong, 
various  and  independent  evidence.  Thus  on  the  view  of  a  body  after  death,  on 
suspicion  of  poison,  a  physician  may  see  cause  for  not  positively  pronouncing 
that  the  party  died  by  poison ;  yet  if  the  party  charged  be  interested  in  the  death, 
if  he  appears  to  have  made  preparations  of  poison  without  any  probable  just 
motive,  and  this  secretly;  if  it  be  in  evidence  that  he  has  in  other  instances 
brought  the  life  of  the  deceased  into  hazard ;  if  he  has  discovered  an  expectation  (tf 
the  fatal  event ;  if  that  event  has  taken  place  suddenly  and  without  previous 
circumstances  of  ill-health ;  if  he  has  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  inquiry  by  prema- 
turely burying  the  body,  and  afterwards,  on  inspection,  signs  agreeing  with  poismi 
are  observed,  though  such  as  medical  men  will  not  positively  aflirm  oonld  not  be 
owing  to  any  other  cause,  the  accumulative  strength  of  circumstantial  evidence 
may  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  conviction,  since  more  cannot  be  required  than  that 
the  charge  should  be  rendered  highly  credible  from  a  variety  of  detached  points  of 
proof,  and  that  supposing  poison  to  have  been  employed,  stronger  demonstrations 
oould  not  reasonably  have  been  expected,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  have  been 
produced.     Loft,  in  1  Gilb.  Ev.  302. 

With  regard  to  the  law  of  principal  and  accessary,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  case  of  murder  by  poison  and  other  modes  of  killing.  In  general,  in  order  to 
render  a  party  guilty  as  principal,  it  is  necessary  either  that  he  shoold  with  his 
own  hand  have  committed  the  oflence;  or  that  he  should  have  been  present 
aiding  and  abetting ;  but  in  the  case  of  killing  by  poison  it  is  otherwise.  If  A. 
with  an  intention  to  destroy  B.,  lays  poison  in  his  way,  and  B.  takes  it  and  dies, 

A.  though  absent  when  the  poison  is  taken,  is  a  principal.  So  if  A.  had  prepared 
the  poison  and  delivered  it  to  D.  to  be  administered  to  B.  as  a  medicine,  sod  D.  in 
the  absence  of  A.  accordingly  administered  it,  not  knovnng  that  it  wcLspoimmy  and 

B.  had  died  of  it,  A.  would  have  been  guilty  of  murder  as  principal.  For  D.  being 
innocent,  A.  must  have  gone  unpunished,  unless  he  could  be  considered  as  principaL 
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But  if  D.  had  known  of  tlie  poison  as  well  as  A.  did,  he  would  have  been  a 
principal  in  the  murder,  and  A.  would  have  been  accessary  before  the  &ct.  Fosteri 
349  ;  Kel.  52 ;  1  Kuss.  by  Grea.  86. 

An  indictment  for  the  murder  of  A.  B.  by  poison,  stating  that  the  prisoner  gave 
and  administered  a  certain  deadly  poison,  is  supported  by  proof  that  the  prisoner 
gave  the  poison  to  C.  D.  to  administer  as  a  medicine  to  A.  B.,  but  C.  D.  neglect- 
ing to  do  so,  it  was  accidently  given  to  A.  B.  by  a  child ;  the  prisoner's  intention 
throughout  being  to  murder.  R.  v.  Michael,  2  Moo.  0.  C.  120 ;  S.  C.  9  C.  & 
P.  356.* 

Whether  or  not  the  giving  false  evidence  against  another  upon  a  capital  chargOi 
with  intent  to  take  away  his  life,  (the  party  being  ^executed  upon  such  [  *703  ] 
evidence)  will  amount  to  murder  appears  to  be  a  doubtful  point.  There  are  not 
wanting  old  authorities  to  prove  that  such  an  offence  amounts  to  wilful  murder. 
Mirror,  c.  1,  s.  9;  Brit.  o.  52 ;  Bract.  1.  3,  c.  4;  see  also  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  31, 
8.  7.  But  Lord  Coke  says,  <<  it  is  not  holden  for  murder  at  this  day.''  3  Inst.  43. 
The  point  arose  in  M'Daniel's  case,  where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  wilful 
murder,  and  a  special  verdict  was  found,  in  order  that  the  point  of  law  might  be 
more  fully  considered.  But  the  attorney-general  declining  to  argue  the  point  of 
law,  the  prisoners  were  discharged.  Foster,  131.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Micliael 
Foster,  who  has  reported  the  case,  is  against  the  holding  the  offence  to  be  murder, 
though  he  admits  that  there  are  strong  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  which 
eountenance  such  a  prosecution.  The  practice  of  many  ages,  however,  he  observes, 
by  no  means  countenances  those  opinions,  and  he  alludes  to  the  prosecution  against 
Titus  Oates,  as  showing  that  at  that  day  the  offence  could  not  have  been  considered 
as  amounting  to  murder,  otherwise  Oates  would  undoubtedly  have  been  so  charged. 
Foster,  132.  Sir  W.  Blacks  tone  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  though  the  attorney- 
general  declined  in  M'Daniel's  case,  to  argue  the  point  of  law,  yet  he  has  good 
grounds  to  believe  it  was  not  from  any  apprehension  of  his  that  the  point  was  not 
maintainable,  but  from  other  prudential  reasons,  and  that  nothing,  therefore,  should 
be  concluded  from  the  waiving  of  that  prosecution.  4  Bl.  Com.  196, (ti.)  And  it 
18  asserted  by  Mr.  East  that  he  has  heard  Lord  Mansfield  say  that  the  opinions  of 
several  of  the  judges  at  the  time,  and  his  own,  were  strongly  in  support  of  the 
indictment.  1  East,  P.  C.  333,  (n.)  Sir  W.  Blackstone  has  not  given  any  posi- 
tive opinion  against  such  an  indictment,  merely  observing  that  the  modem  law  (to 
avoid  the  danger  of  deterring  witnesses  from  giving  evidence  upon  capital  proseca<* 
tion,  if  it  must  be  at  the  risk  of  their  lives)  has  not  j/ct  punished  the  offence  as 
murder.     4  Bl.  Com.  197. 

Doubts  occa^onally  arise  in  oases  of  murder,  whether  the  death  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  wound  or  by  the  unskilful  and  improper  treatment  of  that  wound. 
The  law  on  this  point  is  laid  down  at  some  length  by  Lord  Hale.  If,  he  says,  a 
man  give  another  a  stroke,  which,  it  may  be  is  not  in  itself  so  mortal,  but  that  with 
good  care  he  might  bo  cured,  yet  if  he  dies  within  the  year  and  day,  it  is  a  homicide 
or  murder,  as  the  case  is,  and  so  it  has  been  always  ruled.  But  if  the  wound  be 
not  mortal,  but  with  ill  applications  by  the  party  or  those  about  him,  of  unwhole- 
some salves  or  medicines  the  party  dies,  if  it  clearly  appear  that  the  medicine  and 
not  the  wound  was  the  cause  of  the  death,  it  seems  it  is  not  homicide,  but  then  it 
must  clearly  and  certainly  appear  to  be  so.  But  if  a  man  receive  a  wound  which 
is  not  in  itself  mortal,  but  for  want  of  helpful  applications  or  neglect,  it  turn  to  a 
gangrene  or  a  fever,  and  the  grangrene  or  fever  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
death;  yet  this  is  murder  or  manslaughter  in  him  that  gave  the  stroke  or  wound ; 
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for  that  wound,  though  it  was  not  the  immediate  canae  of  the  death,  yet  if  it  were 
the  mediate  cause,  and  the  fever  or  gangrene  the  immediate  cause,  the  wound  wis 
the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fever,  and  so  consequentlj  catud  cati$ati,(l)  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  428.  Neglect  or  disorder  in  the  person  who  receives  the  wound  will  not 
excuse  the  person  who  gave  it     Thus  it  was  resolved,  that  if  one  gives  wounds 

t'*'704  ]  to  another  who  neglects  the  cure  of  them,  and  is  ^disorderly,  and  does  not 
eep  that  rule  which  a  wounded  person  should  do,  if  he  die  it  is  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, according  to  circumstances  of  the  case,  because,  if  the  wounds  had  not 
been  given  the  man  had  not  died.     Rews's  case,  Kel.  26. 

So  Maule,  J.,  has  held  that  a  party  inflicting  the  wound  which  ultimately 
becomes  the  cause  of  death,  is  guilty  of  murder  though  life  might  have  been 
preserved  if  the  deceased  had  not  refused  to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation.  R.  v. 
Joseph  Holland,  2  Moo.  &  R.  351.  In  the  above  case  the  deceased  had  been  severely 
cut  with  an  iron  instrument  across  one  of  his  fingers,  and  had  refused  to  have  it 
amputated.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  lock-jaw  came  on,  the  finger  was  then 
amputated,  but  too  late,  and  the  lock-jaw  ultimately  caused  death.  The  surgeon 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  finger  had  been  amputated  at  first  the  deceased's 
life  would  most  probably  have  been  preserved. 

Whether  the  infliction  of  a  blow  which,  had  the  party  upon  whom  it  was 
inflicted  been  sober,  would  not  have  produced  death,  will,  when  inflicted  upon  a 
person  intoxicated  and  producing  deaUi,  be  deemed  murder  or  manslaughter,  may 
admit  of  much  question.     The  point  arose  in  the  following  case : — ^Upon  an  indict- 
ment for  manslaughter,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  bad  been 
fighting,  and  the  deceased  was  killed.  A  surgeon  stated  that  a  blow  on  the  stomach 
in  the  state  in  which  the  deceased  was,  arising  from  passion  and  intoxication,  was 
calculated  to  occasion  death,  but  not  so  if  the  party  had  been  sober.     Hullock,  B., 
"directed  an  acquittal,  observing,  that  where  tiie  death  was  occasioned  partly  by  a 
blow  and  partly  by  a  pre-disposing  circumstance,  it  was  impossible  to  apportion  the 
operations  of  the  several  causes,  and  to  say  with  certainty  that  the  death  was 
immediately  occasioned  by  any  one  of  them  in  particular.     His  lordship  cited  from 
his  notes  the  following  case  (Brown's  case,  April,  1824) :  indictment  charging 
with  killing  by  striking.     The  jury  found  that  the  death  was  occasioned  by  over- 
exertion in  a  fight.     The  judges  held  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 
Johnson's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  164.    It  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  ruling  of  the 
learned  judge  in  this  case  was  correct,  for  if  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner  the  death 
of  the  p&rty  was  accelerated,  it  seems  that  the  prisoner  would  be  guilty  of  the 
felony.     See  Martin's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  130,'  post,  p.  706.    And  although  a  state 
of  intoxication  might  render  the  party  more  liable  to  suffer  injury  from  tlie  blows, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  intoxication  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  any 
more  than  the  infirmity  of  age  or  sickness,  which  could  not^  it  is  quite  clear, 
be  so  esteemed. 

Very  few  decisions  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  books  on  this  subject,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  allowable  to  illustrate  it  by  a  reference  to  a  few  cases  in  the  Scotch 
law,  which  is  in  principle  the  same  as  our  own  on  this  point,  and  to  the  text 
writers  on  the  criminal  law  of  that  country.  It  is  clear,  says  Mr.  Alison,  that  if 
the  death  be  owing  not  to  the  effiacts  of  the  wound,  but  to  a  supervening  acoidenl 
or  misfortune,  though  induced  by  the  first  violence,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted 
of  homicide.     Thus,  if  a  person  be  wounded,  no  matter  how  severely,  yet  if  he 


(1)  Commonwealth  v.  Chreen,  1  Ashmead,  289« 
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recover  and  engage  in  his  ordinary  occupations/ and  bear  abont  with  him  no  apparent 
aeedfl  of  his  malady,  the  assailant  cannot  afterwards  be  involved  in  the  consequences 
of  his  death,  even  though  it  was  connected  with  the  previous  violence.  So  it  was 
found  '*'in  the  case  of  Patrick  Kinninmonth,  Nov.  2,  1697.  Alison's  Prin.  [  *705  ] 
Crim.  Law  of  Scot.  146 ;  1  Hume,  181.  So  if  a  person  be  wounded,  but  reco> 
vers  after  a  long  confinement,  which  induces  a  consumption  which  ultimately 
proves  fatal,  still  the  death  is  here  so  remotely  connected  with  the  original 
Tiolence  that  human  tribunals  cannot  consider  the  one  as  the  cause  of  the  other, 
lb.     Burnett,  550. 

If,  says  Mr.  Allison,  the  death  be  owing  not  to  the  natural  and  accustomed  con- 
fiequences  of  the  injury,  but  to  remote  and  improbable  accidents  which  have  since 
intervened,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  Alison's  Prin.  Crim.  Law  of  Scot.  147. 
The  prisoner  was  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Blaotyre,  and  in  the  course  of  the  scuffle  with 
a  poacher,  the  latter  discharged  his  peace,  which  lodged  its  contents  in  his  thigh. 
He  was  carried  to  the  Glasgow  infirmary,  where  erysipelas  at  the  time  was  ex- 
tremely prevalent,  and  having  been  unfortunately  put  into  a  bed  formerly  occupied 
by  a  patient  with  that  disorder,  he  took  it,  and  died  in  consequence.  Till  this 
supervened  the  wound  bore  no  peculiarly  dangerous  symptoms.  The  public  prose- 
cutor strongly  contended  that  if  the  man  had  not  been  fired  at,  he  never  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  erysipelas,  and  therefore  his  death  was 
by  a  circuitous,  but  legitimate  consequence,  owing  to  the  wound ;  but  this  was 
deemed  too  remote  a  conclusion,  and  the  prisoner,  under  the  direction  of  Lords 
Justices  Clerk,  Boyle,  and  Succoth,  was  acquitted.  Campbell's  case.  Ibid.  In 
like  manner  where  the  prisoner  had  thrown  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
face  of  the  deceased,  and  produced  such  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  that  bleeding 
was  deemed  necessary,  and  the  orifice  made  by  the  surgeon  inflamed,  and  of  this 
the  party  died,  but  not  of  the  injury  in  the  face,  the  court  held  this  second  injury, 
produced  by  a  difierent  hand,  not  so  connected  with  the  original  violence  as  to 
support  the  charge  of  murder,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  assault  only. 
Macmillan's  case,  lb. 

If  the  death  be  truly  owing  to  the  wound,  it  signifies  not  that  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  more  skilful  treatment,  the  fatal  result  might 
have  been  averted.  1  Burnett,  551 ;  Alison,  149.  Thus,  if  an  assault  be  made 
which  opens  an  artery,  it  will  be  no  defence  to  plead  that  by  the  assistance  of  a 
surgeon  the  wound  might  have  been  stanched  and  life  preserved.  1  Hume,  1S4 ; 
Alison,  149.  The  prisoner  was  one  of  a  party  of  smugglers  who  had  fired  at  an 
officer  of  excise.  The  wounded  man  was  carried  to  the  nearest  village,  where  he 
was  attended  by  a  surgeon  of  the  country,  who  was  not  deficient  in  attention,  but, 
fever  ensuing,  the  party  died  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  It  was  objected  that  by 
skilful  treatment  the  man  might  have  recovered,  but  the  court  said  that  it  was  for 
the  prisoner  to  prove,  if  he  could,  that  death  ensued  ex  malo  regtmine,  Edgar's 
ease,  Alison,  149.  The  true  distinction  in  all  such  cases  is,  that  if  the  death  was 
evidently  occasioned  by  grossly  erroneous  medical  treatment,  the  original  author 
will  not  be  answerable }  but  if  it  was  occasioned  from  want  merely  of  the  higher 
skill  which  can  only  be  commanded  in  great  towns,  he  will,  because  he  has  wil- 
fully exposed  the  deceased  to  a  risk  from  which  practically  he  has  no  means  of 
escaping.  Accordingly  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  culpable  homi« 
cide  of  a  boy  in  a  manufactory,  by  striking  him  on  the  shoulder,  which  dislocated 
his  arm,  it  appearing  that  the  arm  had  been  worked  upon  two  days  after  the  blow 
by  an  ignorant  bone-setter,  whose  operations  did  *mbre  harm  than  good,  [  *706  ] 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  thus  occasioned,  acting  upon  a  sickly 
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and  scTofdloiis  habit  of  body,  a  white  swelling  ensued  whieh  prored  fktaly  the 
jury  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Meadowbank  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Ifacewaa's 
case.     lb. 

Though  death  do  not  ensue  for  weeks  or  months  after  the  injury  was  loeerredi 
yet  if  the  wound  be  severe,  and  keep  in  a  regukr  progression  from  bad  to  worse^ 
so  that  the  patient  continuaUy  lauguishes  and  is  consumed  by  it,  as  by  a  diseasei 
this  in  reason  and  law  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  died  on  the  spot.  1  Hume,  185; 
Alison's  Princ.  Cr.  Law  of  Scot.  151.  Thus,  where  the  deceased,  a  poai-boy, 
was  robbed,  cut,  and  left  on  the  ground  all  night,  and  death  ensued  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  and  it  was  proved  by  the  medical  evidence  that  the  wound,  with  the 
cold  which  the  deceased  got  by  lying  out  all  night,  and  the  great  loss  of  Mood 
which  followed  on  it  were  the  cause  of  his  death,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
the  murder  as  well  as  the  robbery.  Caldwell's  case,  Burnett^  552  (a) ;  Alisoa 
Princ.  151. 

However  feeble  the  condition  of  the  deceased  may  have  been,  and  however  slKnrt 
his  tenure  of  life,  it  is  equally  murder,  as  if  the  person  killed  had  been  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  vigour.  Accordingly  where  it  appeared  that  the  deceased,  a  side  and 
infirm  old  man,  was  violently  beaten  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  of  which  in  a  few  houis 
he  died,  and  it  was  urged  that  his  death  was  rather  owing  to  his  previous  infirm 
condition  than  to  the  assault,  it  was  held  to  be  murder.  Ramsay's  case,  1  Hnme| 
183 ;  Alison's  Princ.  Cr.  Law  of  Scot.  149. 

The  same  point  lately  arose  in  a  case  in  this  country.  Upon  a  trial  for  man- 
slaughter, it  appeared  that  the  deceased,  at  the  time  of  the  blow  given,  was  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health,  and  this  circumstance  was  observed  upon  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  but  Parke,  J.,  in  addressing  the  jury,  remarked :  <<  It  is  said  that  the 
deceased  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  but  that  is  perfectly  immaterial,  as,  if  the 
prisoner  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  accelercUe  her  death,  he  must  answer  for  it 
Martin's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  130.' 
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Proof  of  the  means  ofJeUlinff — variance  in  stalement'\  Where  a  man  is  indicted 
for  one  species  of  killing,  as  by  poison,  he  cannot  be  convicted  by  evidence  of  a 
totally  different  species  of  death,  as  by  shooting,  starving,  or  strangling.  But  if 
the  means  of  death  proved  agree  in  substance  with  those  charged,  it  is  sufficient 
Thus,  where  the  death  is  occasioned  by  any  weapon,  the  nature  and  description  of 
that  weapon  ought  to  be  stat^ ;  yet  if  it  appear  that  the  party  was  killed  by  a 
different  weapon  it  maintains  the  indictment,  as  if  a  wound  or  bruise  be  alleged  to 
be  given  with  a  sword,  and  it  proves  to  be  with  a  staff  or  axe,  this  difference  is 
immaterial.  1  East,  P.  C.  341 ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  185.  So  if  the  death  be  laid  to 
be  by  one  kind  of  poisoning  and  it  turns  out  to  be  by  another.  lb.  Where  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  assaulting  the  prosecutor  with  a  certain  offensive  weapon 
commonly  called  a  <<  wooden  staff,"  with  a  felonious  design  to  rob  him,  and  it  was 
proved  to  be  with  a  stone,  the  judges,  on  a  conference,  held  this  was  sufficient^  fiir 
the  weapons  produce  the  same  sort  of  mischief,  viz,  by  blows  and  bruises,  and  this, 
they  said,  would  be  sufficient  even  on  an  indictment  for  murder.  Sharwin's  case, 
1  East,  P.  C.  341. 

So  where  the  indictment  (for  manslaughter)  charged  the  wound  to  have  been 
[  *707  ]  inflicted  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  but  there  was  no  ^direct  evidenee 
tiiat  the  blow  had  been  so  inflicted,  and  a  medical  man  stated  that  the  injury  might 
have  arisen  either  from  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  or  by  the  deceased  fidihig  aga^ 
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the  key  or  lock  of  a  door,  Parke,  J.,  said,  in  summing  up,  ^<  the  kind  of  instru- 
ment is  immaterial ;  if  you  think  the  injury  was  occasioned  hy  a  hlow  given  with 
a  hammer,  or  with  any  other  hard  substance  held  in  the  handy  the  indictment  will 
be  sufficiently  proved."     Martin's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  128. 

Where  the  indictment  charged  that  the  murder  had  heen  committed  by  cutting 
f*  the  throat  of  the  deceased/'  it  was  ruled  that  the  throat  meant  what  in  common 
parlance  was  so  called,  and  that  the  allegation  was  proved  by  showing  that  the 
jugular  vein  was  divided,  although  the  carotid  artery  was  not  cut,  and  although 
the  surgeon  stated  that  what  he  should  call  the  throat  was  not  cut.  Edward's  case, 
6  C.  &  P.  401. «  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  the  murder  of  her 
female  bastard  child,  and  stated  that  she,  <^with  a  certain  sharp  instrument,  to  the 
jurors  aforesaid  unknown,  the  throat  of  the  said  female  child  did  strike  and  cut.'' 
Two  surgeons  proved  that  there  was  a  wound  on  the  throat  of  the  child,  and  one 
said,  « it  was  partly  torn  and  partly  cut;  it  was  done  by  an  instrument  not  sharp.'' 
On  its  being  objected  that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  instru- 
ment was  a  knife,  or  the  like,  and  that  merely  calling  it  a  sharp  instrument  was 
not  sufficient,  and  also  that  the  description  of  the  instrument  given  in  the  indict- 
ment was  disproved  by  the  evidence;  Parke,  B.,  said  << 'a  certain  sharp  instru- 
ment' is  quit«  certain  enough,  and  I  do  not  think  the  degree  of  sharpness  is  at  all 
material."  Grounsell's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  788.**  Where  the  prisoner  was  charged 
ti  that  with  both  her  hands  the  neck  and  throat  of  the  said  M.  D.,  she  did  feloni- 
ously, &c.,  grasp,  squeeze,  and  press,  and  by  the  grasping,  &c.,  did  suffocate  and 
strangle,"  and  it  appeared  that  the  death  was  caused  by  a  hand  being  held  over 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  it  was  ruled  that  the  indictment  was  supported,  the 
death  being  proved  to  have  been  occasioned  by  suffocation.  Culkin's  case,  5  C. 
ft  P.  121.* 

The  second  count  of  the  indictment  charged  the  death  of  a  child  to  have  been  by 
suffocation,  by  the  prisoner  having  placed  her  hand  on  the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 
Evidence  was  given  that  the  child  had  died  from  suffocation  and  pressure,  and  also 
to  show  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  killed  by  the  prisoner.  It  was  objected 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  hand  being  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
and  there  was  no  charge  of  death  by  pressure ;  but  Lord  Benman,  C.  J.,  was  of 
opinion,  if  the  jury  should  think  that  any  violent  means  were  used  to  stop  respira- 
tion, and  that  the  death  was  thus  caused,  that  the  second  count  was  proved. 
Ellen  Waters's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  250.i 

The  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner,  with  a  certain  piece  of  brick  struck  and 
beat  the  deceased,  thereby  giving  him  with  the  piece  of  brick  aforesaid,  one  mortal 
wound,  &o.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  struck,  not  with  the  piece  of  brick,  but 
with  his  fist,  and  that  the  deceased  fell  from  the  blow  upon  the  piece  of  brick,  and 
that  the  fall  upon  the  brick  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  judges,  on  a  case 
reserved,  were  of  opinion  unanimously,  that  the  means  of  death  were  not  truly 
stated.  Kelly's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  113.^  The  authority  of  this  decision  was 
leoognized  soon  afterwards  in  another  case  which  came  before  the  judges  under 
similar  circumstances.    Thompson's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  139.^ 

*An  indictment  for  manslaughter,  stated  that  the  deceased  was  riding  [  *708  ] 
on  horseback,  and  the  prisoner  struck  him  with  a  stick,  and  that  the  deceased, 
from  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  a  further  attack  upon  him,  which  would 
haye  endangered  his  life,  spurred  his  horse,  whereby  it  became  frightened  and 
threw  the  deceased  off,  giving  him  a  mortal  fracture,  &o.     It  appeared  that  the 
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prisoner  struck  the  deceased  with  a  small  stick,  atid  the  deceased  then  rode  away, 
the  prisoner  riding  after  him,  and  that  on  the  deceased  sparring  his  horse,  whidi 
was  a  young  one,  it  winced  and  threw  him.  It  was  objected  for  the  priBoner^ 
1.  That  the  fall  ought  to  have  been  laid  as  the  cause  of  the  death.  2.  That  the  blow 
and  the  frightening  the  horse  were  stated  jointly  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
death,  whereas  the  blow  could  not  have  been  the  cause.  3.  That  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  deceased  being  apprehensive  of  a  further  attack.  Parke,  J.,  how- 
ever, overruled  all  the  objections,  and  held  the  evidence  sufficient,  and  the  priscmer 
was  convicted.     Hickman's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  \h\,^ 

An  indictment  for  manslaughter,  charging  that  the  prisoner  <<  did  compel  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.,  who  were  working  at  a  certain  windlass  to  leave  the  said  windlass,  and 
by  such  compulsion  and  force,  &c.,  the  deceased  was  kiUed,''  is  not  supported  by 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  working  the  windlass  with  A.  B.  and  G.  D.,  and 
that  by  his  going  away  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  work  it,  and  let  it  go. 
^he  words  « compel  and  force''  must  be  taken  to  mean  active  force.  Lloyd's  case, 
1  C.  &  P.  301.» 

It  is  no  variance  in  an  indictment  for  murder  to  omit  to  state  the  intermediate 
process  by  which  death  was  caused.     The  indictment  charged  the  prisoners  with 
thrusting  divers  large  quantities  of  moss  and  dirt  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
a  child,  whereby  it  was  choked,  suffocated,  and  strangled.     The  evidence  was,  that 
the  child  was  found  with  moss  in  its  mouth,  crammed  in  exceedingly  hard.    A 
surgeon  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  did  not  die  immediately  of  the  moss,  but 
that  from  the  effects  of  the  moss  on  the  throat,  the  parts  were  so  much  injured  u 
to  prevent  it  swallowing  or  breathing.     The  bruising  of  the  throat  caused  the  death 
of  the  child  by  closing  the  passages.     The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges,  on 
a  case  reserved,  held  the  conviction  right.     They  said  that  as  the  primary  caose  of 
the  suffocation  was  the  forcing  the  moss  into  the  mouth  of  the  child,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment  the  intermediate  process,  viz.,  the  swelling  of 
the  passage  of  the  throat  which  occasioned  the  suffocation.     Tye's  case,  Boas.  & 
By.  345  ;o  see  Webb's  case,  1  Moo.  &  Bob.  405. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  an  indictment  for  murder,  to  describe  the  length,  breadth, 
or  depth  of  the  wound.  Tomlinson's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  370  *^  Mosele/s  case, 
1  Moo.  C.  C.  97.^ 

Proof  of  malice — in  general.'^     The  malice  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
murder,  is  not  confined  to  an  intention  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  deceased,  bat 
includes  an  intent  to  do  any  unlawful  act  which  may  probably  end  in  the  depriving 
the  party  of  life.     The  malice  prepense,  says  Blackstone,  essential  to  murder,  is 
not  so  properly  spite  or  malevolence  to  the  individual  in  particular,  as  an  evil 
design  in  general,  the  dictate  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant  heart,  and  it 
may  be  either  express  or  implied  in  law, — express,  as  where  one,  upon  a  sudden 
[  *709  ]  provocation  beats  another  in  a  cruel  and  *unusual  manner,  so  that  he  dies, 
though  he  did  not  intend  his  death )  as  where  a  park-keeper  tied  a  boy  who  was 
stealing  wood,  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  dragged  him  along  the  park ;  and  a  school- 
master stamped  on  his  scholar's  belly,  so  that  each  of  the  sufferers  died.     These 
were  justly  held  to  be  murders,  because  the  correction  being  ezoessiTe,  and  snoh  as 
could  not  proceed  but  from  a  bad  heart,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  deliberate  act  of 
slaughter.     4  Bl.  Com.  199.     Also,  continues  the  same  writer,  in  many  cases 
where  no  malice  is  expressed,  the  law  will  imply  it^  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poisons 
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another;  in  Buoh  a  deliberate  act,  the  htw  presumes  malice,  though  no  particular 

eDmitj  can  be  proved.     And  if  a  man  kills  another  without  any,  or  without  » 

considerable  provocation,  the  law  implies  malice;  for  no  person,  unless  of  an 

abandoned  heart,  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  upon  a  slight  or  no  apparent 

.^nse.     Id.  200.     The  Scotch  law  resembles  our  own  in  this  particular,  and  the 

fUe  is  well  laid  down  by  Baron  Hume.   <<  Our  practice,''  he  says,  <<  does  not  dis- 

{^'^<^i^  between  an  absolute  purpose  to  kill  and  a  purpose  to  do  any  excessive  and 

wlw&C^  '  ^^j^y  ^  ^^^  person,  so  that  if  the  pannel  assault  his  neighbour,  meaning 

will  b^string  him  or  cut  out  his  tongue,  or  break  his  bones,  or  beat  him  severely, 

l^rv^iniiiiin  an  inch  of  his  life ;  and  if  in  the  prosecution  of  this  outrageous  purpose, 

he  has  actually  destroyed  his  victim,  he  shall  equally  die  for  it,  as  if  he  had  run 

him  through  the  body  with  a  sword.     The  corrupt  disregard  of  the  person  and 

life  of  another,  is  precisely  the  dole  or  malice,  the  depraved  and  wicked  purpose, 

which  the  law  requires  and  is  content  with."     2  Hume,  254,  256. 

'^  Where  it  appears  that  one  person's  death  has  been  occasioned  by  the  hand 
of  another,  it  behoves  that  other  to  show  from  evidence,  or  by  inference  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  offence  is  of  a  mitigated  character,  and  does 
not  amount  to  murder."  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  Greenacre's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  35." 
And  see  ante,  p.  21. 

Proof  of  malice— deaih  enming  in  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  or  wanton 
act,']  The  rule  in  this  case  is  thus  laid  down  by  Sir  Michael  Foster.  K  an  action, 
unlawful  in  itself,  be  done  deliberately  and  with  intention  of  mischief,  or  great 
bodily  harm  to  particulars,  or  of  mischief  indiscriminately,  &11  it  where  it  may, 
and  death  ensue,  against  or  beside  the  original  intention  of  the  party,  it  will  be 
murder.  But  if  such  mischievous  intention  do  not  appear,  (which  is  matter  of 
fact  to  be  collected  from  the  circumstances,)  and  the  act  was  done  heedlessly  and 
incautiously,  it  will  be  manslaughter,  not  accidental  death,  because  the  act  which 
ensued  was  unlawful.  Foster,  261.  Thus,  where  an  injury  intended  to  be 
inflicted  upon  A.  by  poison,  blows,  or  other  means  of  death,  would,  had  he  sus- 
tained it,  have  been  murder;  it  will  amount  to  the  same  offence,  if  B.  by  accident 
happens  to  lose  his  life  by  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  blow  intended  for 
A.  arose  from  a  sudden  transport  of  fury,  which,  in  case  A.  had  died  by  it  would 
have  reduced  the  offence  to  manslaughter;  the  fact  will  admit  of  the  same  allevia- 
tion,  if  B.  should  happen  to  ML  by  the  blow.  Foster,  262;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  438. 
See  Hunt's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  93,^  post,  title.  Attempt  to  commit  Murder, 

So  where  two  parties  meet  to  fight  a  deliberate  duel,  and  a  stranger  come  to  part 
them,  and  is  killed  by  one  of  them,  it  is  murder  in  the  latter.  1  Hale,  P.  0.  441. 
And  where  the  prisoner  intending  to  poison  his  wife,  *gave  her  a  poisoned  [  ^710  ] 
apple,  which  she,  ignorant  of  its  nature,  gave  to  a  child,  who  took  it  and  died; 
this  was  held  murder  in  the  husband,  although,  being  present,  he  endeavored  to 
dissuade  his  wife  ham  giving  it  to  the  child.  Saunders's  case,  Plowd.  474;  Yide 
ante,  p.  217.  Such  also  was  the  case  of  the  wife  who  mixed  rats-bane  in  a  potion 
sent  by  the  apothecary  to  her  husband,  which  did  not  kill  him,  but  killed  the 
apothecary,  who,  to  yindicate  his  reputation,  tasted  it  himself,  having  first  stirred 
it  about    9  Co.  81 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  31,  s.  46. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  killing  murder,  that  the  unlawfrd  act 
intended,  would,  had  it  been  effected,  have  been  felony.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
person  who  gave  medicines  to  a  woman,  (1  Hale,  P.  C.  429,)  and  of  him  who  put 
skewers  into  a  woman's  womb,  with  a  view  in  both  cases  to  procure  abortion^ 

*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxziv.  280.  *2Eog.  C.  G.  98. 
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whereby  the  women  were  killed;  such  acts  were  clearly  held  murdery  though  the 
original  attempt,  had  it  sacceeded,  would  only  haye  been  a  great  misdemeanor ; 
for  the  acts  were  in  their  natore  malicions  and  deliberate,  and  neceflsarily  attended 
with  great  danger  to  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  practised.  1  Ease  P.  G.  230 
So  if  in  case  of  a  riot  or  quarrel,  whether  sudden  or  premeditated,  a  justice  of  th 
peace,  constable,  or  watchman,  or  even  a  priyate  person  be  slain  in  endeaTonriil^ 
to  keep  the  peace  and  suppress  the  afiBray,  he  who  kills  him  is  guilty  of  murder 
for  notwithstanding  it  was  not  his  primary  intention  to  commit  a  feUyn%^0ti 
inasmuch  as  he  persists  in  a  less  offence  witJi  so  much  obstinacy,  as  to  go  on 
to  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  those  who  only  do  their  duty,  he  is,  in  that  re4K^ 
equally  criminal  as  if  his  intention  had  been  to  commit  felony.  Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  1, 
c.  81,  s.  54. 

If  a  person  rides  a  horse  known  to  be  used  to  kick,  amongst  a  multitude  of 
people,  although  he  only  means  to  divert  himself,  and  death  ensues  in  consequence, 
he  will,  it  is  said,  be  guilty  of  murder.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  31,  s.  61 ;  1  Ix>rd 
Baym.  143;  Foster,  261;  1  East,  P.  C.  231.  And  if  a  man,  knowing  that  people 
are  passing  along  the  street,  throw  a  stone  likely  to  create  a  danger,  or  shoot  over 
the  house  or  wall,  with  intent  to  do  hurt  to  people,  and  some  one  is  consequenUy 
killed,  it  is  murder,  on  account  of  the  previous  malice,  though  not  directed  against 
any  particular  individual;  for  it  is  no  excuse  that  the  party  was  not  bent  on 
mischief  generally;  but  if  the  act  were  merely  done  incautiously,  it  would  only 
be  manslaughter.  1  East,  P.  C.  231;  1  Hale,  P.  G.  475;  Vide  post,  p.  711.  In 
all  these  cases  the  nature  of  the  instrument  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  as  calcu- 
lated to  produce  great  bodily  harm  or  not,  will  vary  the  offence.    1  East,  P.  G.  257. 

The  rule  above  stated  must  be  taken  to  extend  only  to  such  acts  as  are  nuiia 
in  se;  for  if  the  act  be  merely  malum  prohibitum^  as  (formerly)  shooting  at  game 
by  a  person  not  qualified  to  keep  a  gun  for  that  purpose,  the  case  of  him  so 
offending  will  fiEdl  under  the  same  rule  as  that  of  a  qualified  person.  The  mere 
imposing  of  penalties  will  not  in  a  case  of  this  kind  change  the  character  of  the 
accident.  Foster,  259.  So  if  one  throw  a  stone  at  another's  horse,  and  it  hit  a 
person  and  kill  him,  it  is  manslaughter  only.    1  East,  P.  C.  257;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  39. 

Death  ensuing  in  consequence  of  a  trespass  committed  in  sport  will  be  man- 
slaughter. The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  manslaughter,  in  having  caused  the 
[  *711  ]  death  of  a  man  by  throwing  stones  down  a  coal-pit.  *Tindal,  G.  J.,  in 
addressing  the  jury  said,  if  death  ensue  in  consequence  of  a  wrongful  act  which 
the  party  who  commits  it  can  neither  justify  nor  excuse,  it  is  not  accidental  death, 
but  manslaughter.  If  the  wrongful  act  was  done  under  circumstances  which  show 
an  intent  to  kill  or  do  any  serious  injury  in  the  particular  case,  or  any  general 
malice,  the  offence  becomes  that  of  murder.  In  the  present  instance  the  act  was 
one  of  mere  wantonness  and  sport,  but  still  the  act  was  wrongful  and  was  a  trespass. 
Fenton's  case,  1  Lewin,  G.  G.  179;  see  further,  ante,  p.  686. 

The  Scotch  law  does  not  recognize  all  the  nice  distinctions  which  exist  in  oar 
own  upon  this  head.  The  rule  in  that  country  is  stated  to  be,  that  h<Mnicide| 
although  not  originally  intended,  will  be  held  to  be  murder,  when  it  takes  place 
during  the  commission  or  in  the  attempt  to  commit  a  capital  crime,  or  one 
obviously  hazardous  to  life,  but  that  where  it  ensues,  without  being  intended, 
during  the  course  of  an  inferior  delinquency,  and  from  which  no  peril  to  life 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  it  will  amount  to  culpable  homicide  only. 
Alison's  Princ.  Grim.  Law  of  ScotL  52.  Perhaps  the  rule  with  regard  to  implied 
malice  has  been  carried,  in  the  English  practice,  to  at  least  the  full  length  whioh 
reason  and  justice  warrant. 
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if  I\ob/  of  malice — death  ensuing  in  the  performance  of  a  lawful  act,'\  Where 
ieath  is  occamoned  by  the  hand  of  a  party  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  kwfdl 
.M,  it  may  amount  either  to  murder,  manslaughter,  or  mere  misadventure,  according 
^41  the  cirqu^stances  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  The  most  usual  illustration  of 
Ais  doctrina  is  tHe  instance  of  workmen  throwing  stones  and  rubbish  from  a  house 
ia  the  ordihary  course  of  their  business,  by  which  a  person  underneath  happens  to 
1m  killed.  K  they  deliberately  saw  the  danger  or  betrayed  any  consciousness  of  it, 
whence  aigeneral  malignity  of  heart  might  be  inferred,  and  yet  gave  no  warning,  it 
will  be  murder,  on  account  of  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  act  If  they  did  not 
look  out)  or  not  till  it  was  too  late,  and  there  was  even  a  small  probability  of 
persons  passing  by,  it  will  be  manslaughter.  But  if  it  had  been  in  a  retired  place, 
where  there  was  no  probability  of  persons  passing  by,  and  none  had  been  seen 
about  the  spot  before,  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  accidental  death.  For  though 
the  act  itself  might  breed  danger,  yet  the  degree  of  caution  requisite  being  only 
in  proportion  to  the  apparent  necessity  of  it,  and  there  being  no  apparent  call  for 
it  in  the  instance  put,  the  rule  applies,  dt  non  eocistenttbus  et  non  apparenttbus 
eadem  est  ratio.  So  if  any  person  had  been  before  seen  on  the  spot,  but  due 
warning  were  given,  it  wiU  be  only  misadventure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  London 
and  other  populous  towns,  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  streets  are  usuaUy  thronged, 
it  would  be  manslaughter,  notwithstanding  the  ordinary  caution  used  on  other 
occasions  of  giving  warning;  for  in  the  hurry  and  noise  of  a  crowded  street,  few 
persons  hear  the  warning,  or  sufficiently  attend  to  it,  however  loud.  1  East^  P.  C. 
262;  Foster,  262;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  472;  4  Bl.  Com.  192. 

Cases  of  negligent  driving  fall  under  the  same  consideration,  and  if  death  ensue 
it  will  be  murder,  manslaughter,  or  misadventure,  according  to  the  caution  ezer- 
oiaed,  and  with  reference  to  the  place  where  the  injury  occurred.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  under  ^circumstances  indicating  a  wanton  and  mali-  [  ^712  ] 
oious  disregard  of  human  life,  the  offence  may  amount  even  to  murder.  K  there 
be  negligence  only  in  the  driver  it  will  be  manslaughter,  and  if  negligence  be 
absent  it  will  amount  to  misadventure  merely.  If  A.  drives  his  cart  carelessly, 
and  it  runs  over  a  child  in  the  street,  if  A.  saw  the  child,  and  yet  drove  upon  him, 
it  is  murder;  if  he  did  not  see  the  child,  it  is  manslaughter;  if  the  child  ran  across 
the  way  and  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  cart  before  it  ran  over  the  child,  it  is 
homicide,  per  infortunium.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  476 ;  Foster,  263.  So  if  a  boy,  riding 
in  a  street,  puts  his  horse  to  full  speed  and  runs  over  a  child  and  kills  him,  this  is 
manslaughter,  and  not  per  infortunium ;  and  if  he  rides  into  a  press  of  people 
with  intent  to  do  hurt,  and  the  horse  kills  one  of  them,  it  is  murder  in  the  rider. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  476.  A.  was  driving  his  cart  with  four  horses  in  the  highway  at 
Whitechapel.  He  being  in  his  cart,  and  the  four  horses  at  a  trot,  they  threw  down 
a  woman  who  was  going  the  same  way,  with  a  burthen  upon  her  head  and  killed 
her.  Holt,  C.  J.,  with  two  other  judges  and  the  recorder,  held  this  to  be  misad- 
venture only ;  but  per  Holt,  C.  J.,  if  it  had  been  in  a  street  where  people  usually 
passed,  it  had  been  manslaughter.  Upon  this  case  Mr.  East  has  made  the  following 
observation ;  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  from  this  note  of  the  case  that  the 
accident  happened  in  a  highway,  where  people  did  not  usually  pasSy  for  otherwise 
the  circumstance  of  the  driver  being  in  the  cart  and  going  so  much  faaier  than  is 
usual  for  carriages  of  that  construction,  savoured  much  of  negligence  and  impro- 
priety ;  for  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
horses  suddenly,  in  order  to  avoid  any  person  that  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  in 
time.  And  indeed  such  conduct  in  the  driver  of  such  heavy  carriages,  mighty 
under  such  circumstances,  be  thought  to  betoken  a  want  of  due  care,  if  any, 
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though  few  persomi,  might  probably  pass  by  the  same  Toad.  Hie  greatest  posiibk 
care  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  to  be  required,  but  whoever  seeks  to  exonae 
himself  from  having  nnfortonately  occasioned,  by  any  act  of  his  own^  the  deaih  of 
another,  ought  at  least  to  show  that  he  took  that  care  to  avoid  it,  which  persons  ii 
similar  situations  are  accustomed  to  do.  1  East,  P.  C.  263.  The  deceased  wis 
walking  along  the  road  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  prisoner  was  driving  a  cart 
drawn  by  two  horses,  without  reins.  The  horses  were  cantering,  and  the  prisoner 
was  sitting  in  front  of  the  cart.  On  seeing  the  deceased,  he  called  to  him  twice, 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  from  the  state  he  was  in  and  the  rapid  pace  of  the  horses, 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  was  killed.  Gairow,  B.,  said,  that  if  a  man  drive  a  eait 
at  an  unusual  rapid  pace,  whereby  a  person  is  killed,  though  he  calls  repeatedly  to 
such  person  to  get  out  of  the  way,  if  from  the  rapidity  of  the  driving  or  any  other 
cause,  the  person  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  time  enough,  but  is  killed,  the  driTer 
is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  added  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  drives 
any  carriage,  to  drive  it  with  such  care  and  caution  as  to  prevent,  as  &r  as  in  his 
own  power,  any  accident  or  injury  that  may  occur.  Walker's  case,  1  G.  &  P. 
820.^  What  will  constitute  negligence  in  the  case  of  driving  carriages,  most 
depend  greatly  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  It  was  ruled  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  that  a  carter  by  being  in  the  cart  instead  of  at  the  horse's 
^13  ]  head,  or  by  its  side,  was  ^guilty  of  negligence :  and  if  death  ensued,  of 
tianslaughter.  £[night's  case,  1  Lewin,  G.  G.  168.  And  the  same  point  was  ruled 
by  Hullock,  B.    Anon.  Ibid. 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  manslaughter.  It  appeared  that  there  were 
two  omnibuses  which  were  running  in  opposition  to  each  other,  galloping  along  a 
road,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  driving  that  on  which  the  deceased  sat,  and 
was  whipping  his  horses  just  before  his  omnibus  upset.  In  summing  up  to  the 
jury,  Patteson,  J.,  said,  <<  The  main  questions  are,  were  the  two  omnibuses  raeiDg? 
and  was  the  prisoner  driving  as  fast  as  he  could,  in  order  to  get  past  the  other 
omnibus  ?  and  had  he  urged  his  horses  to  so  rapid  a  pace  that  he  could  not  control 
them  ?  If  you  are  of  that  opinion,  you  ought  to  convict  him.''  Timmins's  case, 
7  G.  &  P.  499.^ 

To  make  the  captain  of  a  steam-vessel  guilty  of  manslaughter,  in  causing  a  person 
to  be  drowned  by  running  down  a  boat,  the  prosecutor  must  show  some  act  done  by 
the  captain,  and  a  mere  omission  on  his  part  in  not  doing  the  whole  of  his  duty  is 
not  sufficient.  But  if  there  were  sufficient  light,  and  the  captain  of  the  steamer  is 
either  at  the  helm,  or  in  a  situation  to  be  giving  the  command,  and  does  that  which 
causes  the  injury,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Per  Parke,  J.,  and  Alderson,  B., 
Green's  case,  7  C.  A  P.  156.^  And  see  Allen's  case.  Id.  153.» 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  manslaughter,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was  hisdnty 
to  attend  a  steam-engine,  and  that  on  the  occasion  in  question  he  had  stopped  the 
engine  and  gone  away.  During  his  absence,  a  person  came  to  the  spot  aibi  put  it 
in  motion,  and  being  unskiUed  was  unable  to  stop  it  again,  and  in  oonsequenee  of 
the  engine  being  thus  put  in  motion,  the  deceased  was  killed.  Alderson,  B.,  stopped 
the  case,  observing  that  the  death  was  the  consequence  not  of  the  act  of  the  pri* 
soner,  but  of  the  person  who  set  the  engine  in  motion  after  the  prisoner  went  sway, 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  a  conviction  for  manslaughter,  that  the  ne^ 
gent  act  which  caused  the  death,  should  be  that  of  the  par^  changed.  Hikon's 
case,  2  Lew.  G.  G.  214. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  trace  the  boundaries  between  manslaii|^ter  and 
misadventure,  as  in  the  following  case: — ^A  man  found  a  jostol  in  the  stzeet 
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frbioh  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  not  loaded,  he  having  tried  it  with  the  ram- 
bler. He  carried  it  home  and  showed  it  to  his  wife,  and  she  standing  before 
Iiimi  he  palled  the  cock  and  touched  the  trigger.  The  pistol  went  off  and  killed 
the  woman,  and  this  was  ruled  to  be  manslaughter.  Kel.  41.  Admitting,  says 
Mr.  Justice  Foster,  that  this  judgment  was  strictly  legal,  it  was,  to  say  no  better 
of  it^  tummum  jua.  But  he  continues,  I  think  it  was  not  so;  for  the  law  in  these 
OMes  does  not  require  the  utmost  caution  that  can  be  used;  it  is  sufficient  that  a 
reasonable  precaution,  what  is  iuucU  and  ordinary  in  like  cases,  should  be  used. 
Foster,  264.  Mr.  Justice  Foster  mentions  a  similar  case  which  occurred  before 
Idmself ;  <<  I  once  upon  a  circuit  tried  a  man  for  the  death  of  his  wife  by  a  like 
accident  Upon  a  Sunday  morning  the  man  and  his  wife  went  a  mile  or  two  fircmi 
home  with  some  neighbours,  to  take  dinner  at  the  house  of  their  common  friend. 
He  carried  his  gun  with  him,  hoping  to  meet  with  some  diversion  by  the  way. 
]Bat  before  he  went  to  dinner  he  discharged  it  and  set  it  up  in  a  private  place  in 
his  friend's  house.  *  After  dinner  he  w^nt  to  church,  and  in  the  evening  [  ^^714  1 
returned  home  with  his  wife  and  neighbours,  bringing  his  gun  with  him,  whicn 
was  carried  into  the  room  where  his  wife  was.  He,  taking  it  up,  touched  the  trigger, 
when  it  went  off  and  killed  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  It  came  out  in 
^dence  that  while  the  man  was  at  church,  a  person  belonging  to  the  family 
privately  took  the  gun,  charged  it,  and  went  after  some  game,  but  before  the 
service  at  church  was  ended  restored  it,  loaded,  to  the  place  whence  it  was  taken, 
and  where  the  defendant,  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  found  it,  to  all  appearance 
as  he  had  left  it.  I  did  not,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  '<  inquire  whether  the  poor 
man  had  examined  the  gun  before  he  carried  it  home,  but  being  of  opinion,  upon 
the  whole  evidence,  that  he  had  reasonable  gprounds  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
loaded,  I  directed  the  jury,  that  if  they  were  of  the  same  opinion,  they  should 
acquit  him,  and  they  did  acquit  him  accordingly."     Foster,  265. 

Parents,  masters,  and  other  persons  having  authority  in  foro  domettieOf  may 
administer  reasonable  correction  to  those  under  their  care,  and  if  death  ensue 
without  their  fault,  it  will  be  no  more  than  accidental  death.  But  if  the  correc« 
tion  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  measure  or  in  the  instrument 
ntade  use  of  for  the  purpose,  it  wiU  be  either  murder  or  manslaughter,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Foster,  262.  Thus,  where  a  master  struck  a 
child,  who  was  his  apprentice,  with  a  great  staff,  of  which  he  died,  it  was  ruled 
to  be  murder.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  474.  Speaking  of  homicides  of  this  class,  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  says,  if  they  be  done  with  a  cudgel  or  other  thing  not  likely  to  kill, 
though  improper  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  it  will  be  manslaughter;  if  with  a 
dangerous  weapon  likely  to  kill  or  maim,  it  will  be  murder ;  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  party.  Foster,  262.  Thus  where  a  master 
directed  his  apprentice  to  do  some  work  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return,  finding 
it  had  been  neglected,  threatened  to  send  the  apprentice  to  BrideweU,  to  which 
he  replied,  ^<  I  may  as  well  work  there,  as  with  such  a  master,''  upon  which  the 
master,  striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  bar  of  iron  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
killed  him,  it  was  held  murder ;  for  if  a  Neither,  master,  or  schoolmaster,  correct 
his  child,  servant,  or  scholar,  it  must  be  with  such  things  as  are  fit  for  correction, 
and  not  with  such  instruments  as  may  kill  them ;  and  a  bar  of  iron  is  not  an  instru- 
ment of  correction.    Grey's  case,  KeL  64 ;  1  Euss.  by  Orea.  548. 

Though  the  correction  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  yet  the  court  will  pay 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  provocation,  where  the  act  is  manifestly  accompanied 
with  a  good  intent,  and  the  instrument  is  not  such  as  will,  in  all  probability,  oooa* 
son  death,  though  the  party  be  hurried  to  great  excess.    A  ^ther,  whose  son 
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bad  been  frequently  gniltj  of  tbefts^  of  wbicb  oompbuntB  bad  been  made,  bad 
often  conected  him.  At  length  the  son,  being  charged  with  another  thefts  and 
resolutely  denying  it,  though  proved  against  him,  the  &ther  In  a  paasion  beat  his 
8on  by  way  of  chastisement  with  a  rope,  by  reason  of  which  he  died.  The  fiUher 
expr^sed  the  utmost  horror,  and  was  in  the  greatest  affliction  f<Nr  what  be  bad  done^ 
intending  only  to  have  punished  him  with  such  severity  as  to  have  cured  bim  of  bis 
wickedness.  The  learned  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner,  after  consulting  bis  eol* 
league  and  the  principal  counsel  on  the  circuit,  ruled  this  to  be  manalaiigfater. 
only.     Anon.  1  East,  P.  0.  261. 

[  ^15  1  *As  to  manslaughter  committed  by  the  captain  and  mate  of  a  veasel  on 
one  of  ue  crew,  see  Leggetf  s  case,  8  C.  &  P.  191.^ 

Where  death  ensues  in  the  case  of  sports  or  recreations,  such  recreations  being 
innocent  and  allowable,  it  &lls  within  the  rule  of  excusable  homicide,  because 
bodily  harm  is  not  the  motive  on  either  side.  Foster,  250 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  268. 
Therefore  persons  playing  at  cudgels,  Co|nb.  408,  or  foils  or  wrestling,  Lane's 
case,  1  East,  P.  C.  268,  are  excusable,  if  death  ensue.  Lord  Hale  appears  to  be 
of  a  di£ferent  opinion.  He  says,  regularly,  he  that  voluntarily  and  knowin^y 
intends  hurt  to  the  penon  of  a  many  though  he  intends  not  dc»&th,  yet  if  death 
ensue,  it  excuses  not  from  the  guilt  of  murder  or  manslaughter  at  least,  as  if  A 
intends  to  beat  B.,  but  not  to  kill  him,  yet  if  death  ensue,  this  is  not  per  vnforb^ 
niumy  but  murder  or  manslaughter,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  happen; 
and  therefore,  he  continues,  I  have  known  it  ruled,  that  if  two  men  are  playing  at 
cudgels  together,  or  wrestling,  by  consent,  if  one  by  a  blow  or  fiiU  killa  the  other, 
it  is  manslaughter  and  not  per  infortunium,  as  Mr.  Dalton  (cap.  90)  seems  to 
doubt  it ;  and  accordingly  it  was,  P.  2,  Car.  2,  by  all  the  judges  upon  a  special 
verdict,  from  Newgate,  where  two  friends  were  playing  at  foils  at  a  fmciiig 
school,  and  one  casually  killed  the  other,  resolved  to  be  manslaughter.  1  Hal^ 
P.  C.  472. 

The  question  in  these  cases  appear  to  be  twofold,  Ist,  whether  the  sport  was 
lawfrd,  and  2d,  whether  the  parties  engaged  in  it  with  a  friendly  mind,  or  with 
intent  to  do  each  other  some  bodily  harm.  The  cases  mentioned  by  Lord  Hale 
seem  to  proceed  upon  the  latter  supposition,  and  on  this  ground  they  are  distin- 
guished by  Mr.  Justice  Foster  from  the  case  of  persons  who  in  perfect  friendship 
engaged  by  mutual  consent  in  recreations  for  the  trial  of  skill  or  manhood,  or  for 
improvement  in  the  use  of  arms.     Foster,  259,  260 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  268. 

But  if  there  be  dangerous  weap<ms  used  in  such  sports,  and  there  be  any  n^S- 
genoe  in  the  use  of  them,  and  one  of  the  parties  be  killed,  such  negligence  may 
render  the  act  manslaughter.  Sir  John  Chichester  fencing  with  his  servant  made 
a  pass  at  him,  which  the  servant  parried  with  a  bedstaff.  Li  the  heat  of  the  exer- 
cise the  chape  of  the  scabbard  flew  off,  and  the  man  was  killed  by  the  point  of  the 
sword.  It  was  held  that  this  was  manslaughter,  because,  though  the  act  which 
occasioned  the  death  intended  no  harm,  nor  could  it  have  done  harm  if  the  diape 
bad  not  been  struck  off  by  the  party  killed,  and  though  the  parties  were  in  iport| 
yet  the  act  itself,  the  thrusting  at  the  servant  was  unlawfuL  Aleyn,  12 ;  1  Haki 
P.  C.  472.  Mr.  Justice  Foster  puts  this  decision  on  another  ground,  obflerving 
that  the  party  did  not  use  the  degree  of  circumspection  which  common  prudence 
would  have  suggested ;  and  therefore  the  iaict  so  circumstanced  might  well  amoonl 
to  manslaughter.     Foster,  260 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  269. 

Death  in  the  course  of  a  friendly  contest  may  also  amount  to  manslanditer,  if 
any  undue  advantage  has  been  taken.    Thus  if  two  persons  are  engaged  to  play 
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at  oudgek,  and  one  of  them  makes  a  blow  at  the  other  likely  to  hurt,  before  he 
was  upon  his  guard,  and  without  warning,  and  death  ensues,  the  want  of  due 
and  friendly  caution  would  make  the  act  amount  to  manslaughter.  1  East,  P.  0. 
269. 

Though  the  weapons  be  of  a  dangerous  nature,  yet  if  they  be  not  directed  by 
the  persons  using  them  against  each  other,  and  so  no  danger  to  be  reasonably 
apprehended,  if  death  casually  ensue,  it  is  only  ^misadventure.  1  East,  [  *716  1 
p.  G.  269.  Therefore,  if  a  party  be  shooting  at  game  or  buts,  or  other  lawful 
object,  and  a  bystander  be  casuaUy  killed,  it  is  only  misadventure.  1  Hale,  P.  G. 
88,  89,  472 ;  1  East,  P.  G.  269. 

But  if  the  sport  or  recreation  be  unlawful,  and  death  ensues  in  the  course  of  it, 
it  will  be  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Thus,  where  a  man  playing  at  the  diversion  of  cock-throwing  at  Shrove-tide, 
missed  his  aim,  and  a  child  looking  on,  received  a  blow  from  the  staff,  of  which  he 
died,  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  (who  observes  that  this  is  a  barbarous,  unmanly  custom, 
productive  of  great  disorders,  and  dangerous  to  bystanders,)  ruled  it  to  be  man- 
slaughter.    Foster,  261. 

Prize-fights,  public  boxing  matches,  and  the  like,  exhibited  for  the  sake  of  lucre, 
are  not  lawful  sports,  for  they  serve  no  valuable  purpose,  but  on  the  contrary 
encourage  a  spirit  of  idleness  and  debauchery.  Foster,  260.  In  such  case  the 
intention  of  the  parties  is  not  innocent  in  itself,  each  being  careless  of  what  hurt 
may  be  given,  provided  the  promised  reward  be  obtained ;  and  besides  such  meet- 
ings have  in  their  nature  a  strong  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Therefore  in 
Ward's  case,  who  was  challenged  to  fight  by  his  adversary,  for  a  public  trial  of 
skill  in  boxing,  and  was  also  urged  to  engage  by  taunts ;  although  the  occasion  was 
midden,  yet  having  killed  his  opponent  he  was  held  guilty  of  manslaughter.  1  East, 
P.  G.  270. 

So  persons  present  at  a  prize-fight  encoura^ng  it  by  their  presence,  wiU,  in  case 
of  death,  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  charging 
the  prisoner  with  being  present  aiding  and  abetting,  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  a  fight  between  the  deceased  and  another  person,  at  which  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  assembled,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  fight  the  ring  was  broken  in 
several  times  by  the  persons  assembled,  who  had  sticks,  which  they  used  with 
great  violence.  The  deceased  died  in  consequence  of  the  blows  he  received  on  this 
occasion.  There  was  contradictory  evidence  as  to  the  prisoner  having  acted  as 
second.  In  summing  up,  the  judge  (Mr.  Justice  Littledale)  said,  «  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  did  nothing ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  persons  who  are  at  a  fight,  in  consequence  of  which  death  ensues,  are  all  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  if  they  encourage  it  by  their  presence :  I  mean  if  they  remained 
present  during  the  fight.  If  they  were  not  merely  casually  passing  by,  but  stayed 
at  the  place,  they  encouraged  it  by  their  presence,  although  they  did  not  say  or  do 
any  thing.  But  if  the  death  ensued  by  violence  unconnected  with  the  fight  itself, 
that  is  by  blows  not  given  by  the  other  combatant,  but  by  persons  breaking  in  the 
ring  and  striking  with  their  sticks,  those  who  were  merely  present,  are  not,  by 
being  present,  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  case  is  at  most  one  of  manslau^ter 
only.''  Murphy's  case,  6  G.  &  P.  103."  It  has  been  ruled,  however,  that  persons 
present  at  a  fatal  prize-fight  are  not  such  accomplices  as  that  their  evidence  requires 
confirmation.     Hargrave's  case,  4  G.  &  P.  170.* 

Where  death  casually  ensues  in  the  course  of*  a  lawful  employment,  and  there  is 
a  want  of  due  caution  on  the  part  of  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeds,  it  will  not 

'  £og.  Com.  Law.  Repa.  xxv.  801.  » Id.  xziv.  260. 
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be  miBadventure  but  mandaagliter.  A.  having  deer  freqnentiiig  his  oom-lield  oat 
of  the  precinct  of  any  forest  or  chase,  set  himself  in  the  night  time  to  watdi  in  a 
bedge,  and  B.  his  servant  to  watch  in  another  corner  of  the  field  with  a  gun, 
[  ^717  ]  charging  ^him  to  shoot  when  he  heard  the  deer  mstle  in  the  cotu.  The 
xnaster  himself  improvidently  rushed  into  the  com,  when  the  servant  snpponng  it 
to  be  the  deer,  shot  and  killed  his  master.  This  was  held  to  be  only  chance  medley, 
fw  the  servant  was  misguided  by  the  master's  own  directions.  But  it  seemed  ta 
Lord  Hale,  who  tried  the  prisoner,  that  if  the  master  had  not  given  such  diree- 
tions,  it  would  have  been  manslaughter  to  have  shot  a  man,  though  mistaking  him 
for  a  deer,  because  he  did  not  use  due  diligence  to  discover  his  mark.  1  Hak, 
P.  C.  476. 

An  ironfounder  being  employed  by  an  oilman  and  dealer  in  marine  stores  to 
make  some  cannon,  to  be  used  on  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  afterwards  to  be  put  into 
a  sailing  boat,  after  one  of  them  had  burst,  and  had  been  returned  to  him  in  conse- 
quence, sent  it  back  in  so  imperfect  a  state,  that  on  being  fired  it  burst  again,  and 
killed  the  deceased;  on  his  trial  before  Bayley,  B.,  Patteson,  J.,  and  Oumey,  B., 
he  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.     Carr's  case^  8  C.  &  P.  163.^ 

Proof  of  malice — death  ensuing  in  the  performance  of  a  lawful  ad — •pertom 
adminutering  medicinesJ]  Cases  of  great  difficulty  and  nicety  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  malice,  where  medicines  have  been  carelessly  or  unskil- 
fully administered  by  incompetent  persons.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  thus  laid 
down  by  Lord  Hale — <<  If  a  physician  gives  a  person  a  potion  without  any  intent 
of  doing  him  any  bodily  hurt,  but  with  intent  to  cure  or  prevent  a  disease,  and 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  physician  it  kills  him,  this  is  no  homicide,  and 
the  like  of  a  surgeon.  And  I  hold  their  opinion  to  be  erroneous  that  tiiink,  if  it 
be  no  licensed  surgeon  or  physician  that  occasions  this  mischance,  then  it  is  felony, 
for  physic  and  salves  were  before  licensed  physicians  and  surgeons,  and,  therefore, 
if  they  be  not  licensed  according  to  the  statutes,  they  are  subject  to  the  penaltjes 
in  the  statutes,  but  Qod  forbid  that  any  mischance  of  this  kind  should  make  any 
person  not  licensed  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter."(l)  1  Hale,  P.  0.  429. 
Upon  the  latter  point  Sir  William  Blackstone  appears  to  concur  in  opinion  with 
Lord  Hale.  If  a  physician  or  surgeon,  he  says,  gives  his  patient  a  potion  or  plaster 
to  cure  him,  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  kills  him,  this  is  neither  murder  nor 
manslaughter,  but  misadventure,  and  he  shall  not  be  punished  criminally,  however 
liable  he  might  formerly  have  been  to  a  civil  action  for  neglect  or  ignorance ;  but 
it  has  been  held  that  if  he  be  not  a  regular  physician  or  surgeon  who  administers 
the  medicine  or  performs  the  operation,  it  is  manslaughter  at  the  least.  Yet  Sir 
M.  Hale  very  justly  questions  the  law  of  this  determination.  4  Bl.  Com.  c.  14. 
The  correctness  of  Sir  M.  Hale's  opinion  has  been  recognized  in  several  late  cases. 
Thus,  m  Van  Butchell's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  632 ;«  Hullock,  B.,  ruled  that  it  made  no 
difiference  whether  the  party  was  a  regular  or  an  irregular  surgeon,  adding,  that  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country  many  persons  would  be  left  to  die  if  irregular  surgeons 
were  not  allowed  to  practise.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Park,  J.,  in  a 
•ubsequent  case,  in  which  he  observed  that  whether  the  party  was  licensed  or 
nnlioensed  is  of  no  consequence  except  in  this  respect,  that  he  may  be  subject  to 
pecuniary  penalties  for  acting  contraiy  to  charters  or  acts  of  parliament.  Long's 
case,  4  C.  &  P.  398.* 

(1)  Commonwealth  r.  Thompson,  6  Bfass.  184.      S.  C.  2  Wheder's  G.  C.  812. 
»  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxzir.  886.  « Id.  ztr.  496.  '  Id.  xiz.  440. 
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But  whetber  the  party  be  licensed  or  unlioensed,  if  he  display  gross  ignoranoei 
or  criminal  inattention,  or  culpable  rashness,  in  the  ^treatment  of  his  [^718  ] 
patient,  he  is  criminaUy  responsible.  There  is  no  donbt,  says  Mr.  Baron  Hullock| 
that  there  may  be  cases  where  both  regular  and  irregular  surgeons  may  be  liable  to 
in  indictment,  as  there  may  be  cases  where  from  the  manner  of  the  operation  even 
malice  might  be  inferred.  Van  Butchell's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  638 ;  4  C.  &  P.  407.* 
Where  a  person  who,  though  not  educated  as  a  surgeon,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
acting  as  a  man-midwife,  and  had  unskilfully  treated  a  woman  in  childbirth,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  died,  was  indicted  for  the  murder.  Lord  EUenborough 
said,  there  has  not  been  a  particle  of  evidence  adduced  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty 
of  murder,  but  it  was  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  CTidence  went  so  far  ae 
to  make  out  a  case  of  manslaughter.  To  substantiate  that  charge  the  prisoner 
must  hare  been  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct,  arising  either  from  the  grossest 
ignorance  or  the  most  criminal  inattention.  One  or  other  of  these  was  necessary  to 
make  him  guilty  of  that  criminal  negligence  and  misconduct  which  are  essential  to 
make  out  a  case  of  manslaughter.  Williamson's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  635.'  This  ruling 
was  cited  with  approbation  by  Park,  J.,  in  Long's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  407,«  where  he 
held  that  to  support  the  charge  of  manslaughter  it  must  appear  that  there  was 
gross  ignorance  or  inattention  to  human  life.  In  Long's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  404,  a 
case  was  cited  by  counsel,  as  having  occurred  on  the  northern  circuit,  where  a  man 
"who  was  drunk  went  and  delivered  a  woman,  who  by  his  mismanagement  died,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment.  And  where  a  person  grossly  igno- 
rant undertook  to  deliver  a  woman  and  kiUed  the  child  in  the  course  of  the  deliveryi 
it  was  resolved  by  the  judges  that  he  was  rightly  convicted  of  manslaughter. 
Senior's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  0.  346.^ 

The  rule  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  misconduct  which  will  render  a  person 
practising  medicine  criminally  answerable  is  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley. 
« It  matters  not  whether  a  man  has  received  a  medical  education  or  not.  The 
thing  to  look  at  is,  whether,  in  reference  to  the  remedy  he  has  used,  and  the 
conduct  he  has  displayed,  he  has  acted  with  a  due  degree  of  caution,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  has  acted  with  gross  and  improper  rashness  and  want  of  caution.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  man  be  guilty  of  gross  negligence  in  attend* 
ing  to  his  patient,  after  he  has  applied  a  remedy,  or  of  gross  rashness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  and  death  ensues  in  consequence,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  conviction  for 
manslaughter.'^  Long's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  440.^  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
manslaughter.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased,  a  sailor,  had  been  discharged  from 
the  Liverpool  Infirmary  as  cured,  after  undergoing  salivation,  and  that  he  was 
recommended  by  another  patient  to  go  to  the  prisoner  for  an  emetic,  to  get  the 
mercury  out  of  his  bones.  The  prisoner  was  an  old  woman,  residing  in  Liverpool, 
who  occasionally  dealt  in  medicines.  She  gave  him  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, one  dose  of  which  caused  his  death.  She  said  she  had  received  the  mix- 
ture from  a  person  who  came  frt)m  Ireland  and  had  gone  back  again.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bayley,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said,  <<  I  take  it  to  be  perfectly  clear,  that  if  a 
person,  not  of  medical  education,  in  a  case  where  professional  aid  ought  to  be 
obtained,  undertakes  to  administer  medicines  which  may  have  a  dangerous  effect, 
and  thereby  occasions  death,  such  person  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  may 
have  no  evil  intention,  and  may  have  a  good  one,  but  he  has  no  right  to  hazard 
the  ^consequences  in  a  case  where  medical  assistance  may  be  obtained.  [  *719  ] 
If  he  does  so,  it  is  at  his  own  peril.     It  is  immaterial  whether  the  person  admin- 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  Eep§.  xix.  446.        '  Id.  xiv.  497.        «  Id.  rix.  444.        »  2  Eng.  C.  C.  84ft. 
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ifitering  the  medicme  prepares  it,  or  gets  it  from  anoth^/'  Simpflon's  eaae,  Wil- 
cock  on  Laws  of  Med.  Pro£  Appendix,  227, 4  C.  &  P.  407,i(ft.),  1  Lewin,  G.  C. 
172.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  numslaughter.  It  appeared  thai  the 
deceased,  a  child,  being  affected  with  a  scald  head,  the  prisoner  had  directed  a 
plaister  to  be  applied,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  child  was  supposed  to  have 
died.  Bolland,  B.,  addressing  the  jury  said,  <<  The  law,  as  I  am  boond  to  lay  it 
down,  as  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  judges,  (for  cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  of  late  more  frequently  than  in  former  times,)  is  this — ^if  any  person, 
whether  he  be  a  regular  or  licensed  medical  man  or  not,  professes  to  deal  with  the 
life  or  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  he  is  bound  to  have  competent  tkill  to 
perform  the  task  that  he  holds  hiinself  out  to  perform,  and  he  is  bound  to  treat 
his  patients  with  care,  attention,  and  assiduity.''  Spiller's  case,  5  0.  &  P.  333.^ 
The  direction  given  by  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  neglecting  to  attend  and  take  due  care  of  a  woman  during  her 
delivery,  was  as  follows :  <<  You  are  to  say,  whether  in  the  execution  of  the  duty 
which  the  prisoner  had  undertaken  to  perform,  he  is  proved  to  have  shown  such  a 
grow  want  of  care,  or  such  a  grou  and  culpoible  want  of  skill,  as  any  person 
tmdertaking  such  a  charge  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of,  and  that  the  death  of  the 
person  named  in  the  indictment  was  caused  thereby."  Ferguson's  case,  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  p.  181. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  before  Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.  B.,  upon  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter  (by  administering  Morison's  pills,)  the  law  on  this  subject  was 
thus  laid  down  by  his  Lordship :  <<  I  agree  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  a  licensed  physician  or  surgeon,  and  a  person  acting  as  phyneian 
or  surgeon  without  a  license.  In  either  case,  if  a  party  having  a  competent 
degree  of  skill  and  knowledge,  makes  an  accidental  mistake  in  his  treatment  of  a 
patient,  through  which  death  ensues,  he  is  not  thereby  guilty  of  manslan^ter; 
but  if,  where  proper  medical  assistance  can  be  had,  a  person,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  science  of  medicine,  takes  upoij  himself  to  administer  a  violent  and  dangerous 
remedy  to  one  labouring  under  disease,  and  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  that 
dangerous  remedy  having  been  so  administered,  then  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
If  I  had  the  least  doubt  of  this  position,  I  might  fortify  it  by  referring  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Rex  v.  Williamson,  ante,  p.  718.  I  shaU  leave 
it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  death  was  occasioned  or  accelerated  by  the  medicines 
administered,  and  if  they  say  it  was,  then  I  shall  tell  them,  secondly,  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  if  tiiey  think,  that  in  so  administering  the  medi- 
cines, he  acted  either  with  a  criminal  intention,  or  from  any  gross  ignorance." 
Webb's  case,  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  405 ;  2  Lew.  C.  C.  196,  S.  C. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for  manslaughter,  had,  for  nearly  thirty  yean, 
carried  on  the  business  of  an  apothecary  and  man-midwife  in  the  county  of  York, 
and  was  qualified  by  law  to  carry  on  that  profession.  His  practice  was  very  ccm- 
siderable,  and  he  had  attended  the  deceased  on  the  birth  of  all  her  childraL  It 
appeared  that  on  the  occasion  in  question,  he  made  use  of  a  metal  instrument^ 
[  *720  1  known  in  midwifery  by  the  name  of  a  vectis  or  levery  inflicting  ^thereby 
such  gnevous  injuries  on  the  person  of  the  deceased  as  to  cause  her  death  within 
three  hours.  It  was  proved  by  the  medical  witnesses  that  the  instrument  was 
a  very  dangerous  one,  and  that  at  that  period  of  the  labour  it  was  very  improper 
to  use  it  at  all ;  and  also,  that  it  must  have  been  used  in  a  very  improper  way, 
and  in  an  entirely  wrong  direction.  Coleridge,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  itie  ques- 
tions for  them  to  decide  were,  whether  the  instrument  had  caused  the  death  of 
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the  deoeasedi  and  whether  it  had  been  used  by  the  prisoner  with  due  and  proper 
skill  and  caution,  or  with  gross  want  of  skill,  or  gross  want  of  attention.  No 
man  was  justified  in  making  use  of  an  instrument,  in  itself  a  dangerous  one,  unless 
lie  did  so  with  a  proper  degree  of  skill  and  caution.  If  the  jury  thought  that  in 
this  instance  the  prisoner  had  used  the  instrument  with  gross  want  of  skill,  or 
gross  want  of  caution,  and  that  the  deceased  had  thereby  lost  her  life,  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  R.  y. 
Spilling,  2  Moo.  k  R.  107. 

A  chemist,  likewise,  who  negligently  supplies  a  wrong  drug,  in  consequence  of 
which  death  ensues,  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  apprentice  to  a  chemist,  by 
mistake,  delivered  a  bottle  of  laudanum  to  a  customer  who  asked  for  paregoric  j 
and  a  portion  of  the  laudanum  being  administered  to  a  child,  caused  its  death. 
The  apprentice  being  indicted  for  manslaughter.  Bay  ley,  J.,  directed  the  jury, 
that  if  they  thought  him  guilty  of  negligence,  they  should  find  him  guilty  of 
the  manslaughter.  Tessymond's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C  169.  See  also  Carr's  case^ 
ante,  p.  717. 

Proof  of  malice — mtent  to  do  bodily  injury — death  enminf/.']  If  a  man  assault 
another  with  intent  to  do  him  a  bodily  injury,  and  death  ensue,  malice  sufficient  to 
oonstitute  murder  will  be  presumed,  provided  the  act  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  plainly 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  must  put  the  life  of  the  party  in  danger.  4 
Bl.  Com.  200.  A  remarkable  case,  which  may  be  classed  under  this  head,  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Alison.  The  deceased,  a  chimney-sweeper's  boy,  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  stuck  fiist  in  a  chimney.  The  prisoner  having  fastened  ropes  round  the 
leg  of  the  deceased,  drew  them  with  such  force,  that,  notwithstanding  his  crie8| 
and  the  remonstrances  of  those  present,  the  boy  died.  Being  charged  with  this  aa 
murder,  the  presiding  judge,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
court,  laid  it  down  as  clear  law,  that  this  was  an  instance  of  absolute  recklessness 
and  utter  indifference  about  the  life  of  the  sufferer,  and  that  the  law  knew  no 
difference  between  the  guilt  of  such  a  case  and  that  of  an  intention  to  destroy. 
Bae's  case,  Alison's  Prin.  Cr.  Law,  Scotl.  4. 

Proof  o/ malic&'-'exposure  o/  infants,  <Scc. — killing  by  neglect,  dhc."^  Amongst 
ihe  modes  of  killing  mentioned  by  Lord  Hale,  are  the  exposing  of  a  sick  or  weak 
person  or  infant  to  the  cold,  with  the  intent  to  destroy  him,  and  laying  an  impotent 
person  abroad,  so  that  he  may  be  exposed  to  and  receive  mortal  harm,  as  laying 
an  in&nt  in  an  orchard,  and  covering  it  with  leaves,  whereby  a  kite  strikes  it  and 
kills  it.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  431,  482.  In  these  cases  the  offence  may  amount  to  wilful 
murder,  under  the  rule  that  he  who  wilfully  *and  deliberately  does  any  [*721] 
act  which  apparently  endangers  another's  life,  and  thereby  occasions  his  death, 
shaU,  unless  he  clearly  prove  the  contrary,  be  adjudged  to  kill  him  of  malice 
prepense.  1  East,  P.  C.  225.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  man  who  carried  his 
siok  father  against  his  will,  in  a  severe  season,  from  town  to  town,  by  reason 
whereof  he  died.(l)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  31,  s.  6;  2  East,  P.  C.  225.  See 
Stockdale's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  220. 

Cases  of  this  kind  have  arisen,  where  apprentices  or  prisoners  have  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  sufficient  food  and  necessaries,  and  where  the  question 
has  been  whether  the  law  would  imply  such  malice  in  the  master  or  gaoler,  as  is 

(1)  Where  a  seaman  is  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  the  master  knowingly  and  maUolonsly 
compels  him  to  go  aloft,  and  he  falls  into  the  sea  and  is  drowned,  it  is  murder.  *If  there  bs 
no  inalice,  it  is  manslaughter.    United  States  v.  Freeman,  4  Biason,  606. 
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i  or  artful  disposition  to  injure,  or  obstinate  persereruioe 

attended  with  danger,  regardless  of  its  consequences,  tlie 

Mr.  East,  may  admit  of  some  relaxation,  but  the  case 

.  the  latter  incidents.     1  East,  P.  G.  226.     An  apprentice 

,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for  bad  behaviour,  in  a  lonsj 

on,  and  his  master  did  not  take  the  care  of  him  which  his 

fhich  he  might  have  done.     The  apprentice  was  not  suffered 

int  of  the  vermin,  but  was  made  to  lie  on  boards  without 

oiedical  aid  was  procured.     The  boy  dying,  the  master  wis 

irdcr,  and  the  medical  men  who  were  examined  were  of  the 

.  was  most  probably  occasioned  by  his  previous  ill-treatment  in 

ant  of  care  when  he  went  home.     And  they  were  inclined  to 

been  properly  treated  when  he  came  home,  he  might  have 

ms  no  evidence  of  personal  violence  or  want  of  sufficient  suste- 

3r  left  it  to  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  death  was  occasioned 

the  prisoner,  and  if  so,  whether  the  ill-treatment  amounted  to 

,  in  which  case  it  would  be  murder.     At  the  same  time  they 

e  concurrence  of  Mr.  Justice  Gould  and  Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  that 

otherwise,  yet  as  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner's  conduct  towards 

ras  highly  blamcablc  and  improper,  they  might,  under  all  these 

nd  him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and 

wards  approved  of  the  conviction.     Self  s  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  226; 

;a.  490. 

e  deceased,  Mrs.  Warner,  was  about  seventy-four  years  of  age  *and 
ister  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  March,  1837.     The  prisoner 
kuneral  of  the  sister,  and  after  it  was  over,  stated  that  the  deceased  was 
with  him  until  affairs  were  settled,  and  that  he  would  make  her  happy 
)le.     Other  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  interfered 
and  had  undertaken  to  provide  her  with  food  and  necessaries  as  long 
It  appeared  that  after  July  no  servant  was  kept,  but  the  deceased  was 
t>y  the  prisoner  and  his  wife.     The  kitchen  in  which  the  deceased  lived 
iudow,  through  which  persons  in  the  court  could  see  plainly  what  was 
11,  and  could  converse  with  the  inmates  of  it.     Several  witnesses  swore, 
D  servant  left,  the  deceased  remained  locked  in  the  kitchen  alone, 
the  prisoner  and  sometimes  by  his  wife,  for  hours  together,  and  that 
asions  she  complained  of  being  confined,  and  cried  to  be  let  out.     They 
lat  in  cold  weather  they  were  not  able  to  discern  any  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
cd  that  for  some  time  before  the  deceased's  death  she  was  not  out  of 
t  all,  but  was  kept  continually  locked  in  there.     The  prisoner's  wife 
person  who  was  with  the  deceased  about  the  time  of  her  death,  which 
February,  1838.     An  undertaker's  man,  who  was  called  in  very  soon 
that  from  the  appearance  of  the  body  he  thought  she  had  died  from 
'vation.     A  medical  witness  said,  that  there  was  great  emaciation  of 
1  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  empty  and  collapsed,  but  that  the 
use  of  death  was  water  on  the  brain,  which  he  seemed  to  think  might 
want  of  food.     In  summing  up  to  the  jury,  Patteson,  J.,  said,  <<  If  the 
guilty  of  wilful  neglect,  so  gross  and  wilful  that  you  are  satisfied  he 
itemplated  the  death  of  Mrs.  Warner,  then  he  will  be  guilty  of  murder. 
jTOU  think  only  that  he  was  so  careless,  that  her  death  was  occasioned 
nee,  though  he  did  not  contemplate  it,  he  will  be  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
ich  happened  of  this  description  have  been  generally  cases  of  childre 
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md  BorvantSi  wbere  the  dutj  has  been  apparent.  This  is  not  snch  a  case;  bat  it 
will  be  for  you  to  saj,  whether  from  the  way  in  which  the  prisoner  treated  her,  he 
kad  not  by  way  of  contract,  in  some  way  or  other,  taken  npon  him  the  performance 
of  that  duty  which  she,  from  age  and  infirmity,  was  incapable  of  doing/'  After 
leferring  to  the  statements  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  the  learned  jndge  continned : 
ti  This  is  the  evidence  on  which  yon  are  called  on  to  infer,  that  the  prisoner  undertook 
to  proyide  the  deceased  with  necessaries;  and  though  if  he  broke  that  contract,  he 
might  not  be  liable  to  be  indicted  during  her  life,  yet  if  by  his  negligence  her  death 
was  occasioned,  then  he  becomes  criminally  responsible/'  The  prisoner  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  Marriott's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  425.'  As  to  the  duty  of  the 
husband  to  supply  his  wife  with  shelter,  see  R.  y.  Plummer,  1  C.  &  K.  600.' 

Proof  of  malice — ^[provocation  in  yeneraL'^  It  frequently  becomes  a  most  im- 
portant question  in  the  proof  of  malice,  whether  the  act  was  done  under  the  sudden 
influence  of  such  a  degree  of  provocation,  as  to  reduce  the  crime  from  murder  to 
manslaughter.  The  indulgence  shown  to  the  first  transport  of  passion  in  these 
eases,  says  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  is  plainly  a  condescension  to  the  frailty  of  the 
human  frame,  to  the  furor  breviSf  which,  while  the  frenzy  lasts,  renders  the  man 
deaf  *to  the  voice  of  reason.  The  provocation,  therefore,  which  ex-  [  *725  ] 
tenuates  in  the  case  of  homicide,  must  be  something  which  the  man  is  conscious 
of,  which  he  feels  and  resents  at  the  instant  the  fact  which  he  would  extenuate  is 
committed,  not  what  time  or  accident  may  afterwards  bring  to  light.  Foster,  315. 
Wherever  death  ensues  from  sudden  transport  of  passion  or  heat  of  blood,  if  upon 
a  reasonable  provocation,  and  without  malice,  or  if  upon  sudden  combat,  it  will  be 
manslaughter ;  if  without  such  provocation,  or  the  blood  has  had  reasonable  time 
or  opportunity  to  cool,  or  there  be  evidence  of  express  malice,  it  will  be  murder ; 
for  in  no  instance  can  the  party  killing  alleviate  his  case  by  referring  to  a  previous 
provocation,  if  it  appear  by  any  means  that  he  acted  upon  express  malice.  1  East, 
P.  C.  232. 

Where  the  provocation  is  sought  by  the  prisoner,  it  cannot  furnish  any  defence 
against  the  charge  of  murder.  Thus,  where  A.  and  B.  having  fallen  out,  A.  says 
l^  will  not  strike,  but  will  give  B.  a  pot  of  ale  to  touch  him,  on  which  B.  strikes, 
and  A.  kills  him,  this  is  murder.  1  East,  C.  P.  239.  A.  and  B.  having  a  differ- 
ence, A.  bade  B.  take  a  pin  out  of  his  (A.'s)  sleeve,  intending  thereby  to  take  an 
occasion  to  strike  or  wound  B.;  B.  did  so  accordingly;  on  which  A.  struck  him  a 
blow  of  which  he  died.  It  was  held  that  this  was  wilful  murder.  1.  Because  it 
was  no  provocation,  since  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  A. ;  and  2,  because  it 
appeared  to  be  a  malicious  and  deliberate  artifice  to  take  occasion  to  kill  B. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  457. 

Proof  of  malice — -provocation  hy  words  or  gestures  only,"]  Words  of  reproach, 
how  grievous  soever,  are  not  a  provocation  sufficient  to  free  the  party  killing  from 
the  guilt  of  murder;  neither  are  indecent  or  provoking  actions  or  gestures,  ex- 
pressive of  contempt  or  reproach,  sufficient,  without  an  assault  upon  the  person. (1) 
But  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed,  where  the  party  killing  upon  such  provocation 
makes  use  of  a  deadly  weapon,  or  otherwise  manifests  an  intention  to  kill  or  do 
some  great  bodily  harm,  in  which  case  it  will  be  murder,  and  the  case  where  he 
stHkes  with  a  stick  or  other  weapon,  not  likely  to  kill,  and  unluckily,  and  against 
his  intention,  does  kill,  in  which  latter  case  it  will  only  be  manslaughter.     Foster, 

(1)  State  Y.  Tacket,  1  Hawks,  210. 
r  £ng.  Com.  Law  Bep^  xxzir.  461.  •  Id.  xltiL  600. 
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290,  291.  Where  the  deoeaaed,  ooming  past  the  shop  of  tibe  jviflODer,  distorted 
his  mouth  and  smiled  at  him,  upon  which  the  jMrisoner  killed  him,  it  was  held  to 
he  murder,  for  it  was  no  such  proyocation  as  would  ahate  the  presamption  of 
malice  in  the  party  killing.  Brain's  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  455.  If  A.  be  paanng 
along  the  street,  and  B.  meeting  him  (there  being  a  oonyenient  distanee  between 
A.  and  the  wall,)  takes  the  wall  of  A.,  and  thereupon  A.  kills  him,  this  is  murder; 
but  if  he  had  jostled  A.,  this  jostling  had  been  a  proyocation,  and  would  haye 
made  it  manslaughter;  so  it  would  if  A  riding  on  Uie  road,  B.  had  whipped  the 
horse  of  A.  out  of  the  track,  and  then  A.  had  alighted  and  killed  B.,  whidh  would 
haye  been  manslaughter.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  455,  456.  Upon  the  former  ease  it  had 
been  obseryed  that  it  probably  supposes  oonsiderable  yiolence  and  iBsnli  in  the 
jostling.  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  514,(/).  If  there  be  a  chiding  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  the  husband  thereupon  strikes  the  wife  with  a  pestle,  and  she  dies,  this 
is  murder,  and  the  chiding  will  not  be  a  proyocation  to  reduce  it  to  manskn^ter. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  457.  In  the  following  ease  the  distinction  taken  bj  Mr.  Justice 
[  '*'726  ]  Foster,  in  the  passage  cited  at  the  commencement  of  the  '''present  pan- 
graph,  came  in  question.  A.  drinking  in  an  ale-house,  B.,  a  woman,  called  him 
^  a  son  of  a  whore,''  upon  which  A  taking  up  a  broom^ck  at  a  distance,  threw  it 
at  her,  which  hitting  her  upon  the  head,  killed  her;  and  whether  this  was  nrarder 
or  manslaughter  was  the  question.  Two  points  were  propounded  to  the  judges  at 
Sergeants'  Inn ;  1.  Whether  bare  words,  or  words  of  tlds  nature,  will  amount  to 
such  a  proyocation  as  will  extenuate  the  offence  into  manslaughter.  2.  Admitting 
that  it  would  not,  in  case  there  had  been  a  striking  with  such  an  instruinent  as 
necessarily  would  haye  caused  death,  as  stabbing  with  a  sword,  or  pistolling,  yet 
whether  ikis  striking,  which  was  so  improbable  to  cause  death,  will  not  alter  the 
case.  The  judges  not  being  unanimous  in  their  opinion  upon  the  pointy  a  pardon 
was  recommended.     1  Hale,  P.  0.  456. 

In  one  case  the  judges  are  said  to  haye  resolyed,  that  words  of  menace  or  bodilj 
harm,  would  come  within  the  reason  of  such  a  proyocation,  as  would  make  the 
offence  manslaughter  only.  Lord  Morle/s  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  456.  But  m 
another  report  of  the  same  case  this  resolution  does  not  appear.  KeL  55.  And  it 
seems  that  in  such  case  the  words  should  be  accompanied  by  some  act  denoting  in 
intention  of  following  them  up  by  an  actual  assault.  1  East,  P.  C.  233 ;  1  Buss, 
by  Grea.  515.    See  B.  y.  Sherwood,  ante,  p.  683. 

Proof  of  nudice— provocation — asiauU,']  Although,  under  circumstances,  an 
assault  by  the  deceased  upon  the  prisoner  may  be  sufficient  to  rebut  the  general 
presumption  of  malice  arising  from  the  killing,  yet  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
eyery  triyial  proyocation  which  in  point  of  law  amounts  to  an  assault,  or  eyen  a 
blow,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter.  For  where 
the  punishment  inflicted  for  a  slight  transgression  of  any  sort  is  outrageous  in  its 
nature,  either  in  the  manner  or  continuance  of  it,  and  beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
offence,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  brutal  and  diabolical  malignity 
than  of  human  frailty,  and  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  that  which  the  law  denomi- 
nates malice,  and  the  crime  will  amount  to  murder  notwithstanding  such  proyoca- 
tion. Barbarity,  says  Lord  Holt,  (Keate's  case,  Comb.  408,)  will  citm  make 
malice.     1  East,  P.  C  234;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  515.(1) 


(1)  One  who  is  without  fault  himself  when  attaoked  by  another,  may  kill  his  anoailint.  if 
the  circamstances  be  such  as  to  ftimish  reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  a  design  to  take 
away  his  life  or  do  him  some  great  bodily  harm,  and  there  is  also  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
Bering  the  danger  imminent  that  such  design  will  be  accomplished;  ahhffn^  it  may  after- 
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There  being  an  affray  in  the  streets,  the  prisoner,  a  soldier,  ran  towards  the 
combatants.  The  deceased,  seeing  him,  exclaimed,  "Yon  will  not  murder  the  man, 
will  yon  ?"  The  prisoner  replying  «  what  is  that  to  yon,  you  bitch  ?"  the  deceased 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  upon  which  the  prisoner  struck  her  on  the  breast  with 
the  pommel  of  his  sword.  She  fled,  and  the  prisoner  pursuing  her,  stabbed  her  in 
the  back.  Holt,  C.  J.,  was  first  of  opinion  that  this  was  murder,  a  single  box  on 
the  ear  from  a  woman  not  being  a  sufficient  provocation  to  kill  in  thia  manner, 
after  he  had  given  her  a  blow  in  return  for  the  blow  on  the  ear.  But  it  afterwards 
appearing  that  the  deceased  had  struck  the  prisoner  a  blow  in  the  face  with  an  iron 
patten,  which  drew  a  great  deal  of  blood,  it  was  held  only  manslaughter.  Sted- 
man's  case,  Foster,  292 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  234.  The  smart  of  the  wound,  adds  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  and  the  effusion  of  the  blood  might  possibly  keep  his  indignation 
boiling  till  the  moment  of  the  fact.  Ibid.  A  quarrel  arising  between  some  soldiers 
and  a  number  of  keelmen  at  Sandgate,  a  violent  afiray  ensued,  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  very  much  beaten.  *The  prisoner,  a  soldier,  who  had  before  [  *727  ] 
driven  part  of  the  mob  down  the  street  with  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  on  his 
return,  seeing  his  comrade  thus  used,  drew  his  sword,  and  bid  the  mob  stand  clear, 
Baying  he  would  sweep  the  street ;  and  on  their  pressing  on  him,  he  struck  at  them 
with  the  flat  side,  and  as  they  fled  pursued  them.  The  other  soldier  in  the  mean 
time  had  got  away,  and  when  the  prisoner  returned  he  asked  whether  they  had 
murdered  his  comrade ;  but  being  again  several  times  assaulted  by  the  mob,  he 
brandished  his  sword,  and  bid  them  keep  off.  At  this  time  the  deceased,  who 
from  his  dress  might  be  mistaken  for  a  keelman,  was  going  along  about  five  yards 
from  the  prisoner;  but  before  he  passed,  the  prisoner  went  up  to  him,  and  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  the  sword,  of  which  he  presently  died.  This  was  held  man- 
slaughter ;  it  was  not  murder,  as  the  jury  had  found,  because  there  was  a  previous 
provocation,  and  the  blood  was  heated  in  the  contest ;  nor  was  it  in  self-defence, 
because  there  was  no  inevitable  necessity  to  excuse  the  killing  in  that  manner. 
Brown's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  245. 

A  gentleman  named  Luttrell  being  arrested  for  a  small  debt,  prevailed  on  one  of 
the  officers  to  go  with  him  to  his  lodgings,  while  the  other  was  sent  for  the  attor- 
ney's bill.  Words  arose  at  the  lodgings  about  civility  money ^  and  Luttrell  went  up 
stairs  to  fetch  money  for  the  payment  of  debt  and  costs.  He  soon  returned  with  a 
brace  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  bosom,  which,  on  the  importunity  of  his  servant,  he 
laid  down  on  the  table,  saying  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt  the  officers,  but  he  would 
not  be  ill-used.  The  officer  who  had  been  sent  for  the  bill  arriving,  and  some 
angry  words  passing,  Luttrell  struck  one  of  the  officers  in  the  face  with  a  walking 
cane  and  drew  a  little  blood,  whereupon  both  of  them  fell  upon  him,  one  stabbed 

wards  tom  out  that  the  appearances  were  false,  and  there  was  in  fact  no  such  design,  nor  any 
danger  that  it  would  be  accomplished.  But  this  principle  will  not  justify  one  in  returning 
blows  with  a  dangerous  weapon  when  he  is  struck  with  the  naked  hand,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a  design  to  do  him  great  bodily  harm.  Nor  will  it  justify  homicide  when  the 
combat  can  be  aToided,  or  when,  ^ter  it  is  commenced,  the  party  can  withdraw  from  it  in 
safety  before  he  kills  his  adversary.    Shetter  t.  The  People^  2  Comstock,  193. 

The  necessity  that  will  justify  the  taking  of  life  need  not  be  actual,  but  the  ciroumstances 
must  be  such  as  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  slayer  with  the  reasonable  belief  that  such  neces- 
sity is  impending.     Oliver  v.  The  State,  17  Alabama,  688. 

When  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  prisoner  attempts  to  justify  the  homi- 
cide on  the  ground  that  it  was  committed  in  self-defence,  he  must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  jury  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger,  either  of  death  or  of  some  great  bodily  harm.  It 
Ib  not  sufficient  that  the  accused  belieyed  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  life  of  his  assail- 
ant in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some  great  personal  iigury.  People  v.  Shetter^  4  Barbour 
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him  in  nine  plaoes,  he  all  the  while  on  the  ground  begging  for  mercy,  and  unable 
to  resist  them ;  and  one  of  them  fired  one  of  the  pistols  at  him  while  on  the  gnumdj 
and  gave  him  his  death's  wound.  This  was  held  manslanghter,  bj  reason  ci  the 
first  assault  by  the  cane.  Such  is  the  report  of  the  case  given  by  Sir  J.  Strange, 
upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Foster  has  observed  that  an  extraordinary  case  it  is — that 
all  these  circumstances  of  aggravation,  two  to  one,  being  helpless  on  the  gromid, 
and  begging  for  mercy,  stabbed  in  nine  places,  and  then  dispatched  with  a  pistol,^- 
that  all  these  circumstances,  plain  indications  of  a  deadly  revenge  or  diabolical  fbry, 
should  not  outweigh  a  slight  stroke  with  a  cane.  The  learned  judge  proceeds  to 
state  that  in  the  printed  trial  (St.  Tr.  195,)  there  are  some  circumstances  which 
have  been  entirely  dropped,  and  others  very  slightly  mentioned  by  the  reporter. 
1.  Mr.  Luttrell  had  a  sword  by  his  side  which,  after  the  affiray  was  over,  was  found 
drawn  and  broken.  How  that  happened  did  not  appear  in  evidence.  2.  When 
Luttrell  laid  the  pistols  on  the  table,  he  declared  that  he  brought  them  because  he 
would  not  be  forced  out  of  his  lodgings.  8.  He  threatened  the  officers  several 
times.  4.  One  of  the  officers  appeared  to  be  wounded  in  the  hand  with  a  pistol 
shot,  (both  the  pistols  being  discharged  in  the  affi-ay,)  and  slightly  on  the  wrist  with 
some  sharp  pointed  weapon,  and  the  other  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand  with  a 
like  weapon.  5.  The  evidence  touching  LuttreU's  begging  for  mercy,  was  not  that 
he  was  on  the  ground  begging  for  mercy,  but  that  on  the  ground  he  held  up  his 
hands  as  if  begging  for  mercy.  The  chief  justice  directed  the  jury,  that  if  they 
[  *728  ]  believed  *Luttrell  endeavoured  to  rescue  himself,  (which  he  seemed  to 
think  was  the  case,  and  which,  adds  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  probably  was  the  case,) 
it  would  be  justifiable  homicide  in  the  officers.  However,  as  Luttrell  gave  the 
first  blow,  accompanied  with  menaces  to  the  officers,  and  the  circumstances  of 
producing  loaded  pistols  to  prevent  their  taking  him  from  his  lodgings,  whidi  it 
would  have  been  their  duty  to  do  if  the  debt  had  not  been  paid  or  bail  given,  he 
declared  it  could  be  no  more  than  manslaughter.  Beason's  case,  Foster,  2d3 ;  1 
Str.  499 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  320. 

Two  soldiers  having  a  recruit  in  a  room  under  their  care,  who  wished  to  leave 
them,  one  of  them  stationed  himself  at  the  door  with  his  sword  drawn,  to  prevent 
ingress  or  egress,  and  a  person  wishing  to  enter  the  room  (which  was  a  publie- 
house,  kept  by  his  father,)  was  resisted  by  the  soldier  at  the  door,  whereupon  a 
struggle  ensuing,  the  other  soldier,  coming  out,  struck  the  party  struggling,  with 
his  bayonet  in  the  back.  Being  indicted  for  stabbing  with  intent  to  murda,  and 
convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  reference  to  them,  held  the  conviction  right,  the 
soldiers  having  no  authority  to  enlist;  and  they  said  that  it  would  have  been 
murder  if  death  had  ensued.     K.  v.  Longden,  Kuss.  &  Ry.  228.* 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  cases  of  peace  officers  endeayouring  to 
arrest  without  proper  authority,  the  killing  of  whom  will  not,  unless  the  party  can 
retreat,  amount  to  murder ;  the  attempt  to  make  an  unlawful  arrest  being  considered 
a  sufficient  provocation.  Curvan's  case,  1  Moo.  C  C.  132  ;^  and  see  idl  the  cases 
stated,  post. 

Proof  of  malice — -provocation — instrument  used."]  In  considering  the  questioQ 
of  malice  where  death  has  ensued  after  provocation  given  by  the  dec^tfed  in 
assaulting  the  prisoner,  or  upon  other  provocation,  especial  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  weapon  with  which  death  was  inflicted.  If  it  was  one  likely 
to  produce  that  result,  as  used  by  the  prisoner,  he  will  be  presumed  to  have  used 
it  with  the  intention  of  killing,  which  will  be  evidence  of  malice ;  if  on  the  con- 

1 1  Eng.  C.  C.  228.  -  2  Id.  182. 
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trary,  it  was  a  weapon  not  likely  to  produoe  death,  or  oalcnlated  to  give  a  seyere 
wound,  that  presumption  will  be  wanting.  It  must  be  admitted  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  define  the  nature  of  the  weapons  which  are  likely  to  kill ;  (Ld.  Raym. 
1498 ;)  since  it  is  rather  in  the  mode  in  which  the  weapon  is  used,  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  weapon  itself,  that  the  danger  to  life  consists.  Accordingly,  the 
decisions  upon  this  head  are  far  from  being  satis&ctory,  and  do  not  lay  down  any 
general  rule  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  weapons.  In  one  instance,  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  takes  a  nice  distinction  with  regard  to  the  size  of  a  cudgel.  The 
observations  arise  upon  Eowley's  case,  12  Hep.  17;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  453;  which 
was  as  follows : — The  prisoner's  son  fights  with  another  boy,  and  is  beaten.  He 
runs  home  to  his  father  all  blood,  and  the  father  takes  a  staff,  runs  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  beats  the  other  boy,  who  dies  of  the  beating.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  ruled  manslaughter,  becaiue  done  m  sudden  heat  and  poMum,  <<  Surely,'' 
said  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  <<  the  provocation  was  not  very  grievous :  the  boy  had 
fought  with  one  who  happened  to  be  an  overmatch  for  him,  and  was  worsted. 
If,  upon  this  provocation,  the  father,  after  running  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  had 
set  his  strength  against  the  child,  and  dispatched  him  with  a  hedge-stake,  or 
any  other  deadly  weapon,  or  by  ^repeated  blows  with  the  cudgel,  it  would,  [*729] 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  murder ;  since  any  of  these  circumstances  would  have 
been  a  plain  indication  of  the  malitia,  the  mischievous,  vindictive  motive  before 
explained.  But  with  regard  to  these  circumstances,  with  what  weapon,  or  to 
what  degree  the  child  is  beaten.  Coke  is  totally  silent.  But  Croke  (Cro.  Jao. 
296,)  sets  the  case  in  a  much  clearer  light.  His  words  are: — '< Rowley  struck 
the  child  with  a  small  cudgel  [Godbold,  182,  call*  it  a  rod,"]  of  which  stroke  he 
afterwards  died."  "  I  think,"  continued  Foster,  « it  may  be  fairly  coUected  by 
Croke's  manner  of  speaking,  that  the  accident  happened  by  a  single  stroke  with 
a  cudgel  not  likely  to  destroy,  and  that  death  did  not  immediately  ensue.  The 
stroke  was  ^ven  in  heat  of  blood,  and  not  with  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
import  the  malitiaj  the  malignity  of  heart  attending  the  fact  already  explained, 
and  therefore  manslaughter.  I  observe  Lord  Baymond  lays  great  stress  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  stroke  was  with  a  cudgel  not  likely  to  kill."  Ld.  Baym. 
1498 ;  Foster,  294.  The  nature  of  the  instrument  used,  as  being  most  material 
on  the  question  of  malice,  was  much  commented  upon  in  the  following  case. 
It  was  found  upon  a  special  verdict  that  the  prisoner  had  directed  her  daughter- 
in-law,  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  to  spin  some  yam,  and  upon  her  return  home, 
finding  it  badly  done,  she  threw  a  four-legged  stool  at  the  child,  and  struck  her 
on  the  right  temple,  of  which  the  child  soon  afterwards  died.  The  jury  found 
that  the  stool  was  of  sufficient  size  and  weight  to  give  a  mortal  blow,  but  that  the 
prisoner,  when  she  threw  it,  did  not  intend  to  kill  the  deceased.  She  after- 
wards ^rew  the  body  into  the  river,  and  told  her  husband  that  the  child  was 
lost.  After  arguments  in  the  King's  Bench,  (where  several  formal  objections 
were  taken  to  the  special  verdict,)  the  case,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  was 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  all  t^e  judges,  but  no  opinion  was  ever  delivered, 
as  some  of  the  judges  thought  it  a  proper  case  to  recommend  a  pardon.  PaKel's 
case,  1  East,  P.  C.  236 ;  1  Leach,  868.  Where  the  prisoner  had  given  a  pair 
of  clogs  to  the  deceased,  a  boy,  to  clean,  and  finding  them  not  cleaned,  struck 
him  with  one  of  them,  of  which  blow  the  boy  died ;  this  was  held  to  be  only 
manslaughter,  because  the  prisoner  could  not,  from  the  sixe  of  the  instrument 
nuide  use  of,  have  had  any  intention  to  take  away  the  bo/s  life.  Turner's  case, 
Ld.  Baym.  144,  1499.  The  prisoner,  a  butcher,  seeing  some  of  his  sheep 
getting  through  the  hurdles  of  their  pen,  ran  towards  the  boy  who  was  tending 
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them,  and  taking  up  a  stake  that  was  on  the  ground,  threw  it  at  him.  Hie 
stake  hit  the  boy  on  the  head,  and  firactored  his  sknll,  of  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died.  Nares,  J.,  said  to  the  jury,  yon  will  consider  whether  the 
stake,  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  was  the  first  thing  the  prisoner  saw  iD 
the  heat  of  his  passion,  is  or  is  not,  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a 
situation,  an  improper  instrument  for  the  purposes  of  correction.  For  the  using 
a  weapon  from  which  death  is  likely  to  ensue,  imports  a  mischieyous  disposi- 
tion, and  the  law  implies  that  a  degree  of  malice  attending  the  act,  whidi,  if 
death  actually  happen,  will  be  murder.  Therefore,  if  you  should  think  the  stake 
an  improper  instrument,  you  will  further  consider  whether  it  was  used  with  an 
intent  to  kill.  If  you  think  it  was,  you  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  are  persuaded  that  it  was  not  done  with  an  intent 

1*730  ]  to  kill,  the  crime  will  then  amount  at  most  to  manslaughter.  Wigg's  ^case. 
Leach,  887,(n.)  A.  finding  a  trespasser  on  his  land,  in  the  first  transport  of 
his  passion,  he  beats  him,  and  kills  him;  this  has  been  held  manskughter. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  478.  But  it  must  be  understood,  says  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  that 
he  beat  him  not  with  a  mischievous  "intention,  but  merely  to  chastise  and  deter 
him.  For  if  he  had  knocked  his  brains  out  with  a  bill  or  hedge-stake,  or  giren 
him  an  outrageous  beating  with  an  ordinary  cudgel,  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
sudden  resentment^  whereof  he  had  died,  it  would  have  been  murder.  Fosteri 
291. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  manslaughter.  It  appeared  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  a  cooper's  shop  for  chips,  and  was  told  by  the  cooper's  apprentioe 
that  he  must  not  come  again.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  came  again, 
and  was  stopped  by  the  apprentice,  upon  which  he  immediately  went  off,  and  in 
passing  a  work-bench,  took  up  a  whUtUy  (a  sharp  pointed  knife  with  a  long  handle) 
and  threw  it  at  the  apprentice,  whose  body  it  entered,  and  killed  him.  Hullock,  B., 
said  to  the  jury,  if  without  adequate  provocation  a  person  strikes  another  with  i 
weapon  likely  to  occasion  death,  although  he  had  no  previous  malice  against  the 
party,  yet  he  is  to  be  presumed  to  have  had  such  malice,  from  the  circumstances, 
and  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  Hullock,  B , 
observed,  that  had  he  been  indicted  for  murder,  the  evidence  would  have  sustained 
the  charge.     LangstaflTs  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  162. 

Proof  of  malice — -provocation  must  he  recent.'^  In  order  to  rebut  the  evidence 
of  malice,  it  must  appear  that  the  provocation  was  recent ;  for  in  every  case  of 
homicide,  however  great  the  provocation  may  be,  if  there  be  sufficient  time  for 
passion  to  subside,  and  for  reason  to  interpose,  such  homicide  will  be  murder.(l) 
Foster,  296.  With  respect  to  the  interval  of  time  allowed  for  passion  to  subside^ 
it  has  been  observed,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  lay  down  rules  for  determining 
what  cases  are  without  the  limits,  than  how  far  exactly  those  limits  extend.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  these  cases,  the  immediate  object  of  inquiry  is, 
whether  the  suspension  of  reason  arising  from  sudden  passion  continued  firom  tiie 
time  of  the  provocation  received  to  the  very  instant  of  the  mortal  stroke  given, 
for  if,  from  any  circumstances  whatever,  it  appears  that  the  party  reflected,  delibe. 
rated,  or  cooled,  any  time  before  the  mortal  stroke  given,  or  if,  in  l^al  presump- 


(1)  State  Y.  M'Cants,  1  Spears,  884. 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  morder  in  the  first  degree,  when  the  purpose  to  malicioiisly  kiO^ 
with  premeditation  and  deliberation,  is  formed,  the  length  of  time  between  the  design  iO 
formed  and  its  execution  is  immateri&L    Shoemaker  v.  The  State,  12  Ohio,  48. 
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tion,  there  was  time  or  opportunity  for  cooling,  the  killing  will  amount  to  murder, 
it  being  attributable  to  malice  and  revenge,  rather  than  to  human  frailty.  1  East, 
P.  C.  252 ;  2  Lord  Raym.  1496.  The  following  are  stated  as  general  circum- 
stances amounting  to  evidence  of  malice,  in  disproof  of  the  party's  having  acted 
under  the  influence  of  passion  only.  If,  between  the  provocation  received  and 
the  stroke  given,  the  party  giving  the  stroke  fall  into  other  discourse  or  diversions, 
and  continue  so  engaged  a  reasonable  time  for  cooling;  or  if  he  take  up  and  pur- 
sue any  other  business  or  design  not  connected  with  the  immediate  object  of  his 
passion,  or  subservient  thereto,  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  his 
attention  was  once  called  off  from  the  subject  of  his  provocation;  again,  if  it 
appear  that  he  meditated  upon  his  revenge,  or  used  any  trick  or  circumvention 
to  effect  it,  for  that  shows  deliberation  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  excuse  of 
sadden  passion,  and  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  malico ;  in  these  ^cases  [  ^781  ] 
the  killing  will  amount  to  murder.  (2)  It  may  further  be  observed,  in  respect  to 
time,  that  in  proportion  to  the  lapse  between  the  provocation  and  the  stroke,  less 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  any  excess  of  retaliation,  either  in  the  instrument 
or  the  manner  of  it.  The  more  length  of  time  intervening  between  the  injury 
and  the  retaliation  adds  very  much  to  the  presumption  of  malice  in  law,  and  is  in 
some  cases  evidence  in  itself  of  deliberation.  1  East,  P.  C.  252.  A  leading  case 
on  this  subject  is  that  of  Major  Oneby,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr. 
Gower.  A  special  verdict  was  found  which  stated  that  the  prisoner  being  in  com- 
pany with  the  deceased  and  three  other  persons  at  a  tavern,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
after  some  time  began  playing  at  hazard,  when  Rich,  one  of  the  company,  asked  if 
any  one  would  set  him  three  half-crowns,  whereupon  the  deceased  in  a  jocular 
manner,  laid  down  three  half-pence,  teUing  Rich  he  had  set  him  three  pieces, 
and  the  prisoner  at  the  same  time  set  Rich  three  half-crowns  and  lost  them  to  him ; 
immediately  after  which,  the  prisoner,  in  an  angry  manner,  turned  to  the  deceased 
and  said,  it  was  an  impertinent  thing  to  set  half-pence,  and  he  was  an  impertinent 
puppy  for  so  doing ;  to  which  the  deceased  answered,  whoever  called  him  so  was 
a  rascal.  Upon  this  the  prisoner  took  up  a  bottle,  and  with  great  force  threw  it 
at  the  deceased's  head,  but  did  not  hit  him.  The  deceased  immediately  tossed  a 
candlestick  or  bottle  at  the  prisoner,  which  missed  him ;  upon  which  they  both 
rose  to  fetch  their  swords,  which  hung  in  the  room,  and  the  deceased  drew  his 
sword,  but  the  prisoner  was  prevent^  from  drawing  his  by  the  company.  The 
deceased  then  threw  away  his  sword,  and  the  company  interposing,  they  sat  down 
again  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  deceased  said 
to  the  prisoner,  «  we  have  had  hot  words,  but  you  were  the  aggressor ;  but  I  think 
we  may  pass  it  over,''  and  at  the  same  time  offered  his  hand  to  the  prisoner,  who 
replied,  "  No,  damn  you,  I  will  have  your  blood  I"  The  reckoning  being  paid, 
all  the  company,  except  the  prisoner,  went  out  of  the  room  to  go  home,  but  he 
called  to  the  deceased,  '^  Young  man,  come  back,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you,"  on  which  the  deceased  came  back.  The  door  was  immediately  closed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  excluded,  but  they  heard  a  clashing  of  swords,  and 
the  deceased  was  found  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound.  It  was  also  found  that 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  company  the  prisoner  had  his  great  coat  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  and  that  he  received  three  slight  wounds  in  the  fight,  and  the  deceased 
being  asked  on  his  death-bed  whether  he  received  his  wound  in  a  manner  among 
swordsmen  called  fair,  answered,  « I  think  I  did."  It  was  further  found,  that 
from  the  throwing  of  the  bottle  there  was  no  reconciliation  between  the  prisoner 


(2)  Commonwealth  v.  Qroen,  1  Aihmead,  289. 
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and  the  deceased.  Upon  these  fiicts,  all  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner 
was  guilty  of  marder,  he  having  acted  upon  malice  and  not  from  sadden  passion. 
Onehj's  case,  2  Str.  766 ;  2  Lord  Raym.  1489.  It  must,  I  think,  says  Mr.  East^  be 
taken  upon  the  fiicts  found  in  the  yerdict,  and  the  argument  of  the  chief  justioei 
that  after  the  door  had  been  shut  the  parties  were  upon  an  equal  footing  in  point 
of  preparation,  before  the  fight  began  in  which  the  mortal  wound  was  given.  The 
main  point  then  upon  which  the  judgment  turned,  and  so  declared  to  be,  was 

L^32  ]  express  malice,  after  the  interposition  ^of  the  company,  and  the  parties 
ui  all  sat  down  again  for  an  hour.  Under  these  circumstances  Uie  court  were  of 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  had  reasonable  time  far  cooling,  after  which,  upon  an 
dfer  of  reconciliation  from  the  deceased,  he  had  made  use  of  that  bitter  and 
deliberate  expression,  he  would  have  his  Hood!  And  agsun,  the  prisoner  remained 
in  the  room  after  the  rest  of  the  company  had  retired,  and  calliug  back  the  deceased 
by  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  young  man,  on  pretence  of  having  something 
to  say  to  him,  altogether  showed  such  strong  proofs  of  deliberation  and  coolnesSi 
as  precluded  the  presumption  of  passion  being  continued,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
mortal  stroke.  Though  even  that  would  not  have  availed  the  prisoner  under  these 
circumstances,  for  it  must  have  been  implied,  according  to  Mawgridge's  case, 
(Kel.  128,)  that  he  acted  upon  malice,  having  in  the  first  instance,  before  any 
provocation  received,  and  without  warning  or  giving  time  for  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  deceased,  made  a  deadly  assault  upon  him.     1  East,  P.  C.  254. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  doctrine  in  question.  The  deceased  was 
requested  by  his  mother  to  turn  the  prisoner  out  of  her  house,  which,  after  a  short 
struggle,  he  effected,  and  in  doing  so,  gave  him  a  kick.  On  the  prisoner  leaving 
the  house,  he  said  to  the  deceased,  « he  would  make  him  remember  it,''  and 
instantly  went  up  the  street  to  his  own  lodging,  which  was  distant  from  two  to 
three  hundred  yards,  where  he  was  heard  to  go  to  his  bed-room,  and,  through  an 
adjoining  kitchen,  to  a  pantry,  and  thence  to  return  hastily  back  again  by  the 
same  way  to  the  street.  In  the  pantry  the  prisoner  had  a  sharp  butcher's  knife, 
with  which  he  usually  ate.  He  had  also  three  similar  knifes  there,  which  he 
used  in  his  trade  of  a  batcher.  About  five  minutes  after  the  prisoner  had  kfl 
the  deceased,  the  latter  followed  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  his  hat,  which 
he  had  left  behind  him,  and  they  met  about  ten  yards  distant  from  the  prisoner's 
lodgings.  They  stopped  for  a  short  time,  and  were  heard  talking  together,  but 
without  any  words  of  anger,  by  two  persons  who  went  by  them,  the  deceased 
desiring  the  prisoner  not  to  come  down  to  his  mother's  again  that  night,  and  the 
prisoner  insisting  that  he  would.  After  they  had  walked  on  together  for  about 
fifteen  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  mother's  house,  the  deceased  gave  the  prisoner 
his  hat,  when  the  latter  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  have  his  rightSi 
and  instantly  stabbed  the  deceased  with  a  knife  or  some  sharp  instrument,  in 
two  places,  giving  him  a  sharp  wound  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  mortal  wound  in 
the  belly.  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  had  stabbed  the  deceased  a  second  time,  he 
aaid  he  had  served  him  right,  and  instantly  ran  back  to  his  lodging,  and  was 
heard,  as  before,  to  pass  hastily  through  his  bed-room  and  kitchen  to  the  pantiy, 
and  thenoe  back  to  the  bed-room,  where  he  went  to  bed.  No  knife  was  found 
upon  him,  and  the  several  knifes  appeared  the  next  morning  in  their  usual  places 
in  the  pantry.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  told  the  jury  that  the  principal  question  toft  their 
consideration  would  be,  whether  the  mortal  wound  was  given  by  the  prisoner, 
while  smarting  under  a  provocation  so  recent  and  so  strong,  that  he  might  not 
be  considered  at  the  moment  the  master  of  his  own  understanding;  in  which 
oaae,  the  law,  in  compassion  to  human  infirmity,  would  hold  the  offence  to  amount 
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to  manslangfater  only ;  or  whether  there  had  been  time  for  *the  blood  [  ^788  ] 
to  cool,  and  for  reason  to  resume  its  seat,  before  the  mortal  wound  was  given ;  in 
which  case  the  crime  would  amount  to  wilful  murder.  That,  in  determining  thi^ 
question,  the  most  favourable  circumstance  for  the  prisoner,  was  the  shortness 
of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  original  quarrel  and  the  stabbing  of  the  deceased  ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  the  jury  must  recollect  that  the  weapon  which  inflicted  the 
fatal  wound,  was  not  at  hand  when  the  quarrel  took  place,  but  was  sought  for  by 
the  prisoner  from  a  distant  place.  It  would  be  for  them  to  say,  whether  the 
prisoner  had  shown  thought,  contrivance,  and  design,  in  the  mode  of  possessing 
himself  of  his  weapon,  and  again  replacing  it  immediately  after  the  blow  was 
struck ;  for  the  exercise  of  contrivance  and  design  denoted  rather  the  presence  of 
judgment  and  reason,  than  of  violent  and  ungovernable  passion.  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder.     Hayward's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  167.^ 

<<  If  a  person  receives  a  blow,  and  immediately  avenges  it  with  any  instrument 
that  he  may  happen  to  have  in  his  hand,  then  the  offence  will  be  only  man- 
slaughter, provided  the  blow  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  passion  of  anger  arising 
from  that  previous  provocation,  for  anger  is  a  passion  to  which  good  and  bad 
men  are  both  subject.  But  the  law  requires  two  things ;  first,  that  there  should 
be  that  provocation  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  fettal  blow  should  be  clearly  traced  to 
the  influence  of  passion  arising  from  that  provocation.''  Per  Parke,  B.,  Thomas's 
case,  7  C.  &  P.  817.^  In  the  same  case  the  learned  baron  held,  that  if  from  the 
circumstances  it  appeared  that  the  party  before  any  provocation  given,  intended 
to  use  a  deadly  weapon  towards  any  one  who  might  assault  him,  this  would  show 
that  a  fatal  blow  given  afterwards  to  a  person  who  struck  him  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  provocation,  and  the  crime  would  therefore  be  murder. 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  his  son,  John  Edrkham, 
by  stabbing  him  with  a  knife.  A  witness,  named  Chorlton,  stated,  <<  I  was  alarmed 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  24th  of  June,  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  got  up. 
On  entering  the  prisoner's  house,  I  saw  the  prisoner  and  his  son  on  the  floor ; 
the  son  was  uppermost,  and  they  were  wrestling  together.  I  asked  the  deceased 
to  get  up;  he  did  so,  and  went  to  the  door.  The  prisoner  then  took  up  a  coal- 
pick,  (a  sort  of  small  pick-axe)  which  must  have  been  in  the  room,  as  he  did  not 
leave  the  room  to  get  it.  The  prisoner  threw  the  coal-pick  at  his  son,  which 
struck  him  on  the  back.  The  deceased  said  it  hurt  him,  and  the  prisoner  said 
he  would  have  his  revenge.  The  coal-pick  flew  into  the  street,  and  the  deceased 
fetched  it,  and  tossed  it  into  the  house,  but  not  at  the  prisoner.  The  deceased 
stood  at  the  door,  with  his  hands  against  it,  when  the  prisoner  took  a  knife  off  the 
table  and  jobbed  the  deceased  with  it  on  the  left  side.  The  deceased  said| 
f  Father,  you  have  killed  me  I'  and  retreated  a  few  paces  into  the  street,  reeling 
as  he  went.  I  told  the  prisoner  he  had  stabbed  his  son.  He  said,  <  Joe,  I  will 
have  my  revenge.'  The  deceased  came  into  the  house  again,  and  the  prisoner 
stabbed  the  deceased  again  in  the  left  side.  The  deceased  died  at  seven  o'clock 
the  same  morning.  I  think  from  my  first  going  to  the  house  till  the  fatal  blow 
was  struck  was  about  twenty  minutes." 

*A  female,  called  Wagstaffe,  was  also  examined,  who  said,  <<  I  saw  the  [  ^784  ] 
prisoner  on  the  Monday  before  the  death  of  his  son.  He  came  to  my  house 
drunk,  and  said  he  had  lost  his  wife,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  had  been  quarrel- 
ing the  Saturday  before,  and  if  his  son  John  came  over  the  door-sill  again  he 
#ould  be  his  butcher.     He  said  his  son  took  his  mother's  part.     I  introduced  the 
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name  of  the  deceased  by  saying,  that  if  he  beat  his  wife,  his  son  would  take  her 
part,  and  it  was  npon  Uiat  he  used  the  expressions  as  to  the  deceased.  On  the 
evening  before  the  deceased  was  killed  I  saw  the  prisoner  again ;  he  was  rather 
tipsy ;  I  was  talking  to  his  wife,  who  went  away  when  he  came  up.  He  said, 
if  his  wife  talked  to  me  he  would  hit  her,  and  he  added,  'To-morrow  Is  the  day 
of  execution,  and  that  day  I  shall  finish  their  hash.'  I  told  him  if  he  was  sob^ 
he  would  not  say  so ;  to  this  he  made  no  reply.  I  begged  him  to  be  quiet,  and  he 
went  into  his  own  house.''  In  her  cross-examination,  this  witness  stated,  thai  the 
threat,  <<  I  will  be  your  butcher,"  is  a  common  threat  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Coleridge,  J.,  told  the  jury,  after  observing  on  the  declarations  of  the  prisoner 
spoken  to  by  the  last  witness,  which  he  did  not  think  entitled  to  much  considera- 
tion, <<  Then  I  will  suppose  that  all  was  purely  unpremeditated  till  Chorlton  came, 
and  then  the  case  will  stand  thus  : — ^the  father  and  son  have  a  quarrel ;  the  son 
gets  the  father  down,  the  son  has  the  best  of  it,  and  the  father  has  received  consi- 
derable provocation ;  and  if,  when  he  got  up  and  threw  the  pick  at  the  deceased, 
he  had  at  once  killed  him,  I  should  have  said  at  once  that  it  was  manslaughter. 
Now  comes  the  more  important  question,  (the  son  having  given  no  further  provo- 
cation,) whether  in  truth  that  which  was  in  the  first  instance  sufficient  provocation, 
was  so  recent  to  the  actual  deadly  blow,  that  it  excused  the  act  that  was  done ; 
and  whether  the  father  was  acting  under  the  recent  sting,  or  had  had  time  to  cool, 
and  then  took  up  the  deadly  weapon.  I  told  you  just  now  he  must  be  excused  if 
the  provocation  was  recent,  and  he  acting  on  its  sting,  and  the  blood  remained 
hot;  but  you  must  consider  all  the  circumstances,  the  time  which  elapses,  the 
prisoner's  previous  conduct,  the  deadly  nature  of  the  weapon,  the  repetition  of  the 
blows,  because  though  the  law  condescends  to  human  frailty,  it  will  not  indulge 
human  ferocity."  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Kirkham's 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  116.* 

The  prisoner  who  was  charged  with  murder,  was  a  private  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  was  discharged  on  the  11th  October,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
went  to  the  Three  Horse  Shoes  at  Hampstead,  in  company  with  a  person  named 
Burkhill  and  his  brother,  Richard  Smith.  There  were  two  more  soldiers  in  the 
public-house,  and  the  deceased,  James  Chaplin,  was  sitting  with  them.  A  dispute 
arose  about  paying  the  reckoning,  and  a  fight  took  place  between  the  prisoner  and 
a  man  named  Burrows.  In  the  scuffle  the  deceased  jumped  over  the  table,  and 
struck  the  prisoner.  The  deceased  was  turned  out  by  the  landlord,  but  admitted 
again  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  parties  all  remained  drinking  together  after 
that  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  prisoner  and  his  brother  went  out.  The 
deceased  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  prisoner,  and  then  left. 
The  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were  both  in  liquor.  The  deceased  tried  to  get  out 
[  ^735  ]  directly  after  the  prisoner  and  his  brother  left,  but  was  detained  *by  the 
persons  in  the  room.  As  soon  as  they  let  him  go  he  jumped  over  the  table,  and 
went  out  of  the  house,  saying  as  he  went,  that  if  he  caught  them  he  would  serve 
them  out.  The  deceased  was  a  person  who  boasted  of  his  powers  as  a  fighta*. 
The  deceased  followed  the  prisoner  and  his  brother  into  a  mews  not  fiu*  from  the 
public-house  where  they  had  been  drinking ;  and  a  witness  who  had  lived  near 
stated,  that  he  heard  a  noise  and  went  to  the  door  of  his  house,  and  then  heard  a 
bayonet  fall  on  the  ground,  and  in  going  out  into  Church-lane,  heard  a  person, 
named  Croft,  frying  out,  << Police!  police!  a  man  is  stabbed!"  and  on  going  up 
found  the  deceased  lying  on  the  ground  wounded.  Croft  stated,  that  he  was  in 
Field-place,  near  Church-lane,  and  heard  voices,  which  induced  him  to  run  towards 
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a  bar  there,  and  when  within  a  yard  of  the  bar,  he  heard  a  blow  like  the  blow  of  a 
fist  'f  this  was  followed  by  other  blows.  After  the  blows,  he  heard  a  voice  saji 
^<  Take  that/'  and  in  half  a  minute,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  the  same  voice 
said,  <<  he  has  stabbed  me  I'^  The  wounded  man  then  ran  towards  him,  and  he 
discovered  it  to  be  the  deceased.  He  said,  <<  I  am  stabbed,''  three  times,  and  soon 
after  fell  on  the  ground ;  the  prisoner  was  soon  after  taken  into  custody,  and  was 
then  bleeding  at  the  nose.  The  prisoner  had  not  any  side-arms;  but  his  brother 
who  was  with  him,  had  a  bayonet. 

For  the  defence,  the  prisoner's  brother  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  stated,  when 
they  had  got  about  twenty  yards  through  the  bar  mentioned  in  Croft's  evidcncoi 
he  heard  somebody  say  something,  but  did  not  take  notice  of  it,  and  deceased  came 
up,  and  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which  caused  him  to  fall  down,  and 
ioB  bayonet  fell  out  of  the  sheath  upon  the  stones,  and  the  deceased  picked  it  up, 
and  followed  the  prisoner,  who  had  gone  on ;  there  was  a  great  struggle  between 
them,  and  very  shortly  after  the  deceased  cried  out,  <<I  am  stabbed !  I  am  stabbed  !'* 
A  surgeon  was  also  called,  who  proved  that  there  were  wounds  on  the  prisoner's 
hands  such  as  would  be  made  by  stabs  of  a  bayonet,  and  that  his  back  was  one 
Bniform  bruise.  Bosanquet,  J.,  in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  said,  <<Did  the 
prisoner  enter  into  a  contest  with  an  unarmed  man,  intending  to  avail  himself  of  a 
deadly  weapon  ?  for  if  he  did  it  will  amount  to  murder ;  but  if  he  did  not  enter 
into  ^e  contest  with  the  intention  of  using  it,  then  the  question  will  be,  did  he 
use  it  in  the  heat  of  passion,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  upon  him  ?  If  he 
did,  then  it  will  be  manslaughter.  But  there  is  another  question.  Did  he  use  the 
weapon  in  defence  of  his  life  ?  Before  a  person  can  avail  himself  of  that  defence, 
he  must  satisfy  the  jury  that  that  defence  was  necessary;  that  he  did  all  he  could 
to  avoid  it,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  his  own  life,  or  to  protect  himself 
from  such  serious  bodily  harm  as  would  give  reasonable  apprehension  that  his  life 
was  in  immediate  danger.  If  he  used  the  weapon,  having  no  other  means  of 
resistance,  and  no  means  of  escape  in  such  case,  if  he  retreated  as  feff  as  he  could, 
he  will  be  justified."  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  but  strongly 
lecommended  to  mercy.    George  Smith's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  160.^ 

Proof  of  malice — •provocation — eocpreu  malice.!  As  evidence  of  provocation  is 
only  an  answer  to  that  presumption  of  malice  which  the  law  infers  in  every  case 
of  homicide,  if  there  is  proof  of  express  malice  *at  the  time  of  the  act  com-  [  ^736 1 
Bitted,  the  provocation  will  not  reduce  the  offence  from  murder  to  manslaughter.  (1) 
In  such  a  case,  not  even  previous  blows  or  struggling  will  reduce  the  offence  to 
homicide.  1  Buss,  by  Orea.  520.  This  rule  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case. 
Bichard  Mason  was  indicted  and  convicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  William  Masoui^ 
his  brother ;  but  execution  was  respited  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  upon  a 
doubt  whether,  upon  the  circumstances  given  in  evidence,  the  offence  amounted  to 
murder  or  manslaughter.  The  prisoner,  with  the  deceased  and  some  neighbours^ 
were  drinking  in  a  friendly  manner  at  a  public-house ;  till  growing  warm  in  liquor, 
but  not  intoxicated,  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  began  in  idle  sport  to  push  each 
other  about  the  room.    They  then  wrestled  one  &11;  and  soon  afterwards  played 

(1)  When  a  deliberate  purpose  to  kill  or  do  great  bodily  barm  is  entertained,  and  there  is 
a  consequent  unlawful  act  of  Killing,  the  nroTOcation,  whaterer  it  may  be,  which  immediatdy 
precedes  the  act,  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  case  and  goes  for  nothing,  unless  it  can  be  showa 
that  this  purpose  was  abandoned  befor  the  act  was  done.  State  v.  Johnson,  1  Iredell's  N.  G« 
Bep.  354.    State  v.  Lane,  4  id.  118. 
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at  cudgels  by  agreement.  All  this  lime  no  tokens  of  anger  appeared  on  either 
side,  till  the  prisoner,  in  the  cudgel  play,  gave  the  deceased  a  smart  blow  on  tlie 
temple.  The  deceased  thereupon  grew  angry,  and  throwing  away  his  cudgel,  closed 
in  with  the  prisoner,  and  they  fought  a  short  time  in  good  earnest ;  but  the  com- 
pany interposing^  they  were  soon  parted.  The  prisoner  then  quitted  the  room  in 
anger ;  and  when  he  got  into  the  street,  was  heard  to  say,  <<  Ihimnation  seiie  me^ 
if  I  do  not  fetch  something  and  stick  him ;''  and,  being  reproved  for  such  exjires- 
sions,  he  answered,  <<  Til  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  if  I  do  not  feteh  something  to 
run  him  through  the  body.''  The  deceased  and  the  remainder  of  the  company 
continued  in  the  room  where  the  affray  happened :  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the 
prisoner  returned,  haying  in  the  mean  time  changed  a  slight  for  a  thicker  coat.  The 
door  of  the  room  being  open  to  the  street,  the  prisoner  stood  leaning  against  the 
door-post,  his  left  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  a  cudgel  in  his  right ;  looking  in  npoii 
the  company,  but  not  speaking  a  word.  The  deceased,  seeing  him  in  that  posture, 
invited  him  into  the  company;  but  the  prisoner  answered,  <<  I  will  not  come  in.'' 
«  Why  will  you  not  ?"  said  the  deceased.  The  prisoner  replied,  "  Perhaps  you 
may  fall  on  me,  and  beat  me.''  The  deceased  assured  him  he  would  not,  and 
added,  '<  Besides,  you  think  yourself  as  good  a  man  as  me  at  cudgels,  periiapa 
you  will  play  at  cudgels  with  me."  The  prisoner  answered,  <<  I  am  not  afraid  to  do 
so,  if  you  will  keep  off  your  fists."  Upon  these  words  the  deceased  got  up  and 
went  towards  the  prisoner,  who  dropped  the  cudgel,  as  the  deceased  was  coming 
up  to  him.  The  deceased  took  up  the  cudgel,  and  with  it  gave  the  prisoner 
two  blows  on  the  shoulder.  The  prisoner  immediately  put  his  right  hand  into 
his  bosom,  and  drew  out  the  blade  of  a  tuck  sword,  crying,  «  Damn  yon,  stand 
of^  or  ril  stab  you  I"  and  immediately,  without  giving  the  deceased  time  to  stand 
off,  made  a  pass  at  him  with  the  sword,  but  missed  him.  The  deceased  there- 
upon gave  back  a  little,  and  the  prisoner,  shortening  the  sword  in  his  hand,  leaped 
forward  towards  the  deceased,  and  stebbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  instant^ 
died.  The  judges,  at  a  conference,  unanimously  agreed,  «  that  there  are  in  this 
case  so  many  circumstances  of  deliberate  malice  and  deep  revenge  on  the  prisoner's 
part,  that  his  offence  cannot  be  less  than  wilful  murder."  Mason's  case,  Foster^ 
132 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  239. 

Proof  of  malice — caK:^  of  mutual  conibat.']  The  rules  with  regard  to  the  proof 
[  *737  ]  of  malice  in  cases  of  mutual  combat,  are  not  in  all  respecte  "Hhe  same  inA, 
those  which  have  been  already  stated ;  with  regard  to  cases  of  provocation  in  general| 
and  as  the  former  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider 
them  under  one  head. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  degree  or  species  of  provocation  does  not  enter  so  deeply 
into  the  merito  of  the  question,  as  in  those  which  have  been  just  noticed,  and  in  the 
former  it  has  been  held  that  where  upon  words  of  reproach,  or  indeed  any  other 
sudden  provocation,  the  parties  come  to  blows,  and  a  combat  ensues,  no  undue 
advantage  being  taken  or  sought  on  either  side,  if  death  ensue,  this  amounts  to  man- 
slaughter only.  Nor  is  it  material  what  the  cause  be,  whether  real  or  imagined,  or 
who  draws  or  strikes  first,  provided  the  occasion  be  sudden,  and  not  urged  as  a 
cloak  for  pre-existing  malice.     1  East,  P.  C.  241. 

Many,  says  Lord  Hale,  who  were  of  opinion  that  bare  words  of  slighting,  dis- 
dain, or  contumely,  would  not  of  themselves  make  such  a  provocation  as  to 
lessen  the  crime  into  manslaughter,  were  yet  of  this  opinion,  that  if  A.  gr?ea 
itidecent  language  to  B.,  and  B.  thereupon  strikes  A.,  but  not  mortally,  and 
then  A.  strikes  B.  again,  and  B.  kills  A.^  this  is  manslaughter;  for  the  second 
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stroke  made  a  new  proyocatioii;  and  so  it  was  but  a  sudden  fidling  out;  and 
though  B.  gave  the  first  stroke,  and  after  a  blow  received  from  A.,  B.  gives  him 
a  mortal  stroke,  this  is  but  manslaughter;  according  to  the  proverb,  the  second 
blow  makes  (he  affray  ;  and  this,  adds  Lord  Hale,  was  the  opinion  of  myself  and 
others.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  456 ;  Foster,  295.  But  if  B.  had  drawn  his  sword  and 
made  a  pass  at  A.,  his  sword  then  undrawnj  and  thereupon  A.  had  drawUi 
and  a  combat  had  ensued,  in  which  A.  had  been  killed,  this  would  have  been 
murder ;  for  B.  by  making  his  pass,  his  adversary/ s  sword  undravm^  showed  that 
he  sought  his  blood,  and  A/s  endeavour  to  defend  himself,  wbich  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  will  not  excuse  B.  But  if  B.  had  first  drawn  and  forborne  till  his  adver- 
sary had  drawn  too,  it  had  been  no  more  than  manslaughter.  Foster^  295 ;  1 
East,  P.  C.  242. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  in  a  case  of  mutual  combat,  the  rule 
was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  in  tbe  following  case.  The  prisoner  and 
Levy  quarrelled,  find  went  out  to  fight.  After  two  rounds,  which  occupied  little 
more  than  two  minutes.  Levy  was  found  to  be  stabbed  in  a  great  many  places,  and 
of  one  of  those  stabs  he  almost  instantly  died.  It  appeared  that  nobody  could 
have  stabbed  him  but  the  prisoner,  who  had  a  clasped  knife  before  the  af&ay.  Bayleyi 
J.,  told  the  jury,  that  if  the  prisoner  used  the  knife  privately  from  the  beginningi 
or  if,  before  they  began  to  fight,  he  placed  the  knife  so  that  he  might  use  it  during^ 
the  affray,  and  used  it  accordingly,  it  was  murder ;  but  that  if  he  took  to  the  knife 
after  the  fight  began,  and  without  baving  placed  it  to  be  ready  during  the  affi*ay,  it 
was  only  manslaughter.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder.  Ander* 
son's  case,  1  Buss,  by  Orea.  531. 

Another  later  case  exhibited  nearly  similar  circumstances.  The  prisoner  return- 
ing home  was  overtaken  by  the  prosecutor.  They  were  both  intoxicated,  and  a 
quarrel  ensuing,  the  prosecutor  struck  the  prisoner  a  blow.  They  fought  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  prisoner  ran  back  a  short  distance,  and  the  prosecutor 
pursued  and  overtook  him.  On  this  the  prisoner,  who  had  taken  out  his  knifoi 
gave  the  prosecutor  a  cut  across  the  abdomen.  The  prisoner  being  indicted  for 
cutting  the  prosecutor  with  intent  to  murder  him,  Park,  J.,  left  it  "Ho  the  [  *T^%  ] 
jury  whether  the  prisoner  ran  back  with  a  malicious  intention  of  getting  out  his 
knife  to  inflict  an  injury  on  the  prosecutor,  and  so  gain  an  advantage  in  the 
conflict;  for  if  he  did,  notwithstanding  the  previous  fighting  between  them  on 
equal  terms,  and  the  prosecutor  having  struck  the  first  blow,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  if  death  had  ensued,  the  crime  of  the  prisoner  would  have  been  murder; 
or  whether  the  prisoner  bond  fide  ran  away  from  the  prosecutor  with  intent  to 
escape  from  an  adversary  of  superior  strength,  but  finding  himself  pursued,  drew 
his  knife  to  defend  himself;  and  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  prosecutor  had  been 
killed,  it  would  have  been  manslaughter  only.     Eessal's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  437.' 

In  the  following  case,  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon  during  a  fight  was  held  to 
he  no  evidence  of  malice,  the  prisoner  happening  to  have  the  knife  in  his  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  the  affray.  William  Snow  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Thomas  Palmer.  The  prisoner,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  deceased.  One  evening  the  prisoner,  who  was  much  in  liquor,  passed 
accidentally  by  the  house  of  the  deceased's  mother,  near  which  the  deceased  was 
at  work.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  him  there,  and  after  high  words  they  were  going 
to  fight,  but  were  prevented  by  the  mother,  who  hit  the  prisoner  in  the  face  and 
threw  water  over  him.  The  prisoner  went  into  his  house,  but  came  out  in  a  few 
minuteS;  and  set  himself  down  upon  a  bench  before  his  gate^  with  a  shoemaker's 
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knife  in  his  hand,  paring  a  shoe.  The  deoeaaed,  on  fimahing  hia  wovk,  Tetoned 
home  by  the  prisoner's  house,  and  called  out  to  him  as  he  passed,  '<  Are  not  yon 
an  aggravating  rascal  T^  The  prisoner  replied,  <<  What  will  you  be  lAen  ytm  are 
got  from  year  master's  feet?''  on  which  the  deceased  took  the  prisoner  by  the 
eollar,  and  dragging  him  off  the  bench,  they  both  rolled  into  the  cart^way.  WhOs 
they  were  straggling  and  fighting,  the  prisoner  nndemeath  the  deceased,  the  latter 
cried  out,  <<  Yon  rogue,  what  do  you  do  wifh  that  knife  in  your  hand?''  and  caught 
at  his  arm  to  secure  it ;  but  the  prisoner  kept  his  hand  striking  aboat,  and  heU 
the  deceased  so  hard  with  his  other  hand  that  he  could  not  get  away.  The 
deceased,  however,  at  length  made  an  effort  to  disengage  himself  and  during  the 
Struggle,  received  the  mortal  wound  in  his  left  breast^  haring  before  leodred  two 
alight  wounds.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder;  but  judgment 
was  respited  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  (in  the  absence  of  Be  Chivy, 
C.  J.,)  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  manslaughter.  They  thought 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the  prisoner  lay  in  wait  for  the  deceased 
with  a  malicious  design  to  provoke  him,  and  under  that  colour  to  revmige  his 
former  quarrel  by  stabbing  him,  which  would  have  made  it  mnrd^.  On  the  eon* 
trary,  he  had  composed  himself  to  work  at  his  own  door,  in  a  summer's  evening; 
and  when  the  deceased  passed  by  provoked  him  neither  by  word  nor  by  gesture. 
The  deceased  began  first  by  ill  language,  and  afterwards  by  collaring  him  and 
dragging  him  from  his  seat,  and  rolling  him  on  the  road.  The  knife  was  used 
openly,  before  the  deceased  came  by,  and  not  concealed  frtnn  the  bystanden; 
though  the  deceased  in  his  passion  did  not  perceive  it  till  they  were  both  down ; 
and  though  the  prisoner  was  not  justifiable  in  using  such  a  weapon  on  sndi  an 
occasion,  yet  it  being  already  in  his  hand,  and  the  attack  upon  him  veiy  violent 
f  ^739  ]  and  sudden,  they  thought  *it  only  amounted  to  manslaughter,  and  he  wm 
leoommended  for  a  pardon.     Snow's  case,  1  East,  P.  G.  244,  245. 

Not  only  will  the  premeditated  use  of  deadly  weapons,  in  cases  of  mntnal  oomhaft, 
render  the  homicide  murder,  but  the  combat  itself  may  be  of  soch  a  nature  as  to 
make  it  murder  if  death  ensue.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  manslaughter,  and 
the  evidence  was,  that  he  and  the  deceased  were  <<  fighting  up  and  down,"  a  brutal 
and  savage  practice  in  the  north  of  England.  Bayley,  J.,  said  to  the  juryi 
Fighting  <  up  and  down'  is  calculated  to  produce  death,  and  tiie  foot  is  an  instro- 
ment  likely  to  produce  death.  If  death  happens  in  a  ^ght  of  this  description  it  is 
murder,  and  not  manslaughter.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  Bayley,  J.,  told 
bim  that  had  he  been  charged  with  murder,  the  evidence  adduced  woaM  have 
sustained  the  indictment.  Thorpe's  case,  1  Lewin,  G.  G.  171;  see  Murphy's  ease^ 
6  G.  &  P.  103,»  ante,  p.  716. 

In  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  rule  relating  to  mutual  combats,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  crime  to  manslaughter,  it  must  appear  that  no  undue  advantage  was 
sought  or  taken  on  either  side.  Foster,  295.  To  save  the  party  making  the  irst 
assault  upon  an  insufficient  legal  provocation  trcm  the  guilt  of  murder,  the  oecaaoii 
must  not  only  be  sudden,  but  the  party  assaulted  must  be  upon  an  equal  fooling 
in  point  of  defence  at  least,  at  the  outset ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  recpiaite  where 
the  attack  is  made  with  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons.  1  East,  P.  G.  242.  Where 
persons  fight  on  fair  terms,  says  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  <^and  merely  with  fieta,  where 
life  is  not  likely  to  be  at  hazard,  and  the  blows  passing  between  'them  are  not 
likely  to  occasion  death,  if  death  ensues,  it  is  manslaughter }  and  if  persons  meet 
originally  on  fair  terms,  and  after  an  interval,  blows  having  been  given,  a  party 
draws,  in  the  heat  of  blood,  a  deadly  instrument,  and  inflicts  a  deadly  injury,  it 
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18  manslaughter  only.  Bat  if  a  party  enters  into  a  contest  dangerously  armed^ 
And  fights  under  an  v/nfair  advantage^  though  mutual  hlows  pass^  it  is  not  man* 
fllaughter,  hut  murder/'     Whiteley's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  173. 

The  lapse  of  time,  also,  which  has  taken  place  between  the  origin  of  the  quarrel 
tnd  the  actual  contest,  is  in  these  cases  a  subject  of  great  consideration,  as  in  the 
following  instance.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  William 
Harrington.     It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  who  had  been  for 
three  or  four  years  upon  terms  of  intimacy,  had  been  drinking  together  at  a 
public-house,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  February,  till  about  twelve  o'clock;  that 
about  one  they  were  together  in  the  street,  when  they  had  some  words,  and  a 
8cuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  deceased  struck  the  prisoner  in  the  face  with 
liis  fist  and  gave  him  a  black  eye.     The  prisoner  called  for  the  police,  and  on  a 
policeman  coming,  went  away.     He,  however,  returned  again,  between  five  and 
ten  minutes  afterwards,  and  stabbed  the  deoeased  with  a  knife  on  the  left  side  of 
the  abdomen.     The  prisoner's  &ther  proved  that  the  knife,  a  common  bread  and 
cheese  knife,  was  one  which  the  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with 
him,  and  that  he  was  rather  weak  in  his  intellects,  but  not  so  much  as  not  to  know 
right  from  wrong.     Lord  Tenterden,  in  summing  up,  said,  '<  It  is  not  every  slight 
provocation,  even  by  a  blow,  which  will,  when  the  party  receiving  it  strikes  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  reduce  the  crime  from  murder  to  manslaughter.     But  *it  [  ^^740  ] 
depends  upon  the  time  elapsing  between  the  blow  and  the  injury ;  and  also,  whether 
the  injury  was  inflicted  with  an  instrument  at  the  moment  in  the  possession  of  the 
party,  or  whether  he  went  to  fetch  it  from  another  place.     It  is  uncertain,  in  this 
case,  how  long  the  prisoner  was  absent.    The  witness  says  from  five  to  ten  minutes^ 
according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.     Unless  attention  is  particularly  called  to 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  evidence  of  time  is  very  uncertain.     The  prisoner  may  have 
been  absent  less  than  five  minutes.     There  is  no  evidence  that  he  went  any  where 
for  the  knife.     The  father  says  that  it  was  a  knife  he  carried  about  with  him,  it 
was  a  common  knife,  such  as  a  man  in  the  prisoner's  situation  in  life  might  have ; 
for  aught  that  appears,  he  might  have  gone  a  little  way  from  the  deceased,  and 
then  returned,  still  smarting  under  the  blow  he  had  received.     Tou  will  also  take 
into  consideration  the  previous  habits  and  connection  of  the  deceased  and  the  pri- 
soner with  respect  to  each  other.     K  there  had  been  any  old  grudge  between  them^ 
then  the  crime  which  the  prisoner  committed  might  be  murder.     But  it  seems  they 
had  been  long  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  on  the  very  night  in  question,  about  an 
hour  before  the  blow,  they  had  been  drinking  in  a  friendly  way  together.     If  you 
think  that  there  was  not  time  and  interval  sufficient  for  the  passion  of  a  man^ 
proved  to  be  of  no  very  strong  intellect,  to  cool,  and  for  reason  to  regain  her 
dominion  over  his  mind,  then  you  will  say  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  only  of  man- 
slaughter.    But  if  you  think  that  the  act  was  the  act  of  a  wicked,  malicious,  and 
diabolical  mind,  (which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should  think  you  hardly  would,) 
then  you  will  find  him  guilty  of  murder."     The  jury  found  the  pris3ner  guilty  cf 
manslaughter.    Lynch's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  824.^ 

In  cases  of  mutual  combat,  evidence  is  frequently  given  of  old  quarrels  between 
the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  person  killing  acted  from  malice 
towards  the  deceased,  but  it  is  not  in  every  case  of  an  old  grudge  that  the  jury 
will  be  justified  in  finding  malice.  Thus,  where  two  persons  who  have  formerly 
fought  in  malice,  are  afterwards,  to  all  appearance,  reconciled,  and  fight  again  on  a 
fresh  quarrel,  it  shall  not  be  presumed  that  they  were  moved  by  the  old  grudge ; 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  31,  s.  30;  unless  it  appear  that  the  reconciliation  was  pre- 
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tended  only.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  452.  If,  says  Lord  Hale,  A.  sufis  B.,  or  tlueatoia  to 
8ue  him;  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  malice  prepense,  thoa^  possil^ 
they  meet  and  fall  oat  and  fight,  and  one  kills  the  other,  if  it  hi^^ens  upon  sodden 
provocation ;  but  this  may  by  circumstances  be  heightened  into  malice  pfepense, 
as  if  A.,  without  any  other  provocation,  strikes  B.  upon  account  of  Uiat  diffarenos 
in  law,  or  lies  in  wait  to  kill  him,  or  comes  with  a  resolution  to  strike  or  kill  hin. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  461. 

Pooof  of  malice — ca9e$  of  mutual  comhai^-duellingJ]  Deliberate  duelling,  if 
death  ensues,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  murder;  for  duels  are  generally  founded  m 
deep  revenge.  And  though  a  person  should  be  drawn  into  a  duel,  not  on  a  motive 
so  criminal,  but  merely  upon  the  punctilio  of  what  the  swordsmen  &lsely  csH 
honour,  that  will  not  excuse  him.  For  he  that  deliberately  seeks  the  blood  cf 
another,  in  a  private  quarrel,  acts  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  what- 
[  ^^741  ]  ever  his  motive  may  be.  But  if  upon  a  sudden  quarrel  the  ^'parties  %fat 
on  the  spot,  or  if  they  presently  fetch  their  weapons,  and  go  into  the  field  and  fi^t, 
and  one  of  them  falls,  it  will  be  only  manslaughter,  because  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  blood  never  cooled.  It  will,  however,  be  otherwise,  if  they  appoint  to 
fight  the  next  day,  or  even  upon  the  same  day,  at  such  an  interval,  as  that  the 
passion  might  have  subsided,  or  if  from  any  circumstance  attending  the  case,  it 
may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  their  judgment  had  actually  controlled  the  first 
transport  of  passion  before  they  engaged.  The  same  rule  will  hold,  if  after  a 
quarrel  they  fall  into  other  discourse  or  diversions,  and  continue  so  engaged  a 
reasonable  time  for  cooling.  Foster,  297.  It  seems  agreed,  says  Hawkins,  that 
wherever  two  persons  in  cool  blood  meet,  and  fight  on  a  precedent  quarrel,  and  one 
of  them  is  killed,  the  other  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  cannot  help  himself  by  allying 
that  be  was  first  struck  by  the  deceased,  and  that  he  had  often  declined  to  meet 
him,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  importunity,  or  that  it  was  his  intention  only  to 
vindicate  his  reputation,  or  that  he  meant  not  to  kill  him,  but  only  to  disarm  his 
adversary,  for  since  he  deliberately  engaged  in  an  act  highly  unlawful  he  must 
at  his  peril  abide  the  consequences.     Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  1,  c.  31,  s.  21. 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  A.  and  B.  meet  deliberataly  to  fight,  and  A 
strikes  B.,  and  pursues  him  so  closely,  that  B.  in  safeguard  of  his  own  life  kills  A, 
this  is  murder  in  B.,  because  their  meeting  was  a  compact,  and  an  act  of  delibera- 
tion, and,  therefore,  all  that  follows  thereupon  is  presumed  to  be  done  in  pursuanoe 
thereof,  and  thus  is  Dalton  (cap.  92,  p.  241,)  to  be  understood.  1  Hale,  P.  C. 
452.  But  yet,  quasrCf  adds  Lord  Hale,  whether  if  B.  had  really  and  bond  Jide 
declined  to  fight,  ran  away  as  far  as  he  could,  (suppose  it  half  a  mile,)  and  oflfered 
to  yield,  yet  A.  refusing  to  decline  it,  had  attempted  his  death,  and  B.  after  all 
kills  A.  in  self-defence,  whether  it  excuses  him  for  murder  f  But  if  the  running 
away  were  only  a  pretence  to  save  his  own  life,  but  was  really  designed  to  draw 
out  A.  to  kill  him,  it  is  murder.  Ibid.  Blackstone  has  noticed  this  doubt,  but 
has  given  no  opinion  upon  the  subject;  4  Com.  185;  but  Mr.  East  has  argued  at 
some  length  in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  such  homicide  will  not  amount  to 
murder,  on  the  ground  that  B.,  by  retreating,  expressly  renounces  the  iU^sl 
combat,  and  gives  reasonable  grounds  for  inducing  a  belief  that  he  no  longer  seeks 
to  hurt  his  opponent,  and  that  the  right  of  self-defence  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
withheld  from  him.  1  East,  285.  But  if  B.  does  not  retreat  voluntarily ^  but  is 
driven  to  retreat  by  A.,  in  such  case  the  killing  would  be  murder.  Thus  it  is  said 
by  Hawkins,  that  if  a  man  assault  another  with  malice  prepense^  and  after  he  be 
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driven  by  him  to  the  wall^  and  kill  him  there,  in  his  own  defence^  he  is  guilty  of 
murder  in  respect  of  his  first  intent.     Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  1,  c.  31,  s.  26. 

In  cases  of  deliberate  duelling,  in  which  death  ensues,  not  only  is  the  principal 
who  inflicts  the  wound  guilty  of  murder,  but  also  the  second,  and  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  second  of  the  party  killed  is  not  also  guilty  of  the  same 
offence.  For  the  latter  position  Lord  Hale  cites  the  book  of  22  £dw.  3,  Coron. 
262,  but  he  adds,  that  he  thinks  the  law  too  much  strained  in  that  case,  and  that 
though  a  great  misdemeanor,  it  is  not  murder,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  442.  But  see  R.  v. 
Cuddy,  1  C.  &  K.  210,  where  it  was  held  by  Williams,  J.,  (Rolfe,  B.,  being  pre- 
sent,) that  where  two  persons  go  out  to  fight  a  deliberate  duel,  '^and  [  ^^742  ] 
death  ensues,  all  persons  who  are  present  encouraging  and  promoting  that  death, 
will  be  guilty  of  murder.  And  the  person  who  acted  as  the  second  of  the  deceased 
person  in  such  duel  may  be  convicted  of  murder,  on  an  indictment  charging  him 
with  being  present  aiding  and  abetting  the  person,  by  whose  act  the  death  of  his 
principal  was  occasioned. 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Charles  Flower  Mirfin,  who  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  a  Mr.  Elliott.  Neither  of  the  prisoners  acted  as  a  second  on 
the  occasion,  but  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  they  and  two  other  persons  went 
to  the  ground  in  company  with  Mr.  Elliott,  and  that  they  were  present  when 
the  fatal  shot  was  fired.  Yaughan,  B.,  told  the  jury,  '<  When  updn  a  previous 
ftrrangement,  and  after  there  has  been  time  for  the  blood  to  cool,  two  persons  meet 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  one  of  them  is  killed,  the  party  who  occasions  the  death 
is  guilty  of  murder ;  and  the  seconds  also  are  equally  guilty.  The  question  then 
is,  did  the  prisoners  give  their  aid  and  assistance  by  their  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  principals  in  this  contest  V^  After  observing  that  neither  prisoner  had 
acted  as  a  second,  the  learned  judge  continued,  '<  If,  however,  either  of  them  sus- 
tained the  principal  by  his  advice  or  presence ;  or  if  you  think  he  went  down  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  forwarding  the  unlawful  conflict,  although  he  did 
not  say  or  do  any  thing,  yet  if  he  were  present  and  was  assisting  and  encouraging 
at  the  moment  when  the  pistol  was  fired,  he  will  be  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed 
by  this  indictment.'^  The  prisoners  were  found  guilty.  Young's  case,  8  C.  &  P. 
644.« 

Proof  of  malice — -peace  officers  and  others  kiUed  in  performing  their  duty-^^ 
what  persons  are  within  the  ruUJ]  The  protection  is  not  confined  to  the  person  of 
the  officer  only.  Every  one  lending  his  assistance  to  an  officer  of  the  peace,  for 
the  keeping  of  the  peace,  whether  commanded  to  do  so  or  not,  is  under  the  same 
protection  as  the  officer.     Foster  309 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  463. 

Nor  is  the  protection  confined  to  the  ordinary  ministers  of  justice  or  their 
assistants.  It  extends,  with  some  limitations,  to  private  persons  interposing  to 
prevent  mischief  in  case  of  an  affi'ay,  or  endeavouring  to  apprehend  felons,  or 
persons  who  have  given  a  dangerous  wound,  and  bring  them  to  justice.  For  those 
persons  are  discharging  a  duty  required  of  them  by  law.  Foster,  309.  But  in 
the  case  of  private  persons  endeavouring  to  bring  felons  to  justice,  this  caution 
must  be  observed,  viz.,  that  a  felony  has  been  actually  committed,  for  if  not,  no 
suspicion,  however  well  founded,  will  bring  the  person  so  interposing  within  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  and  supposing  a  felony  to  have  been  actually  committed| 
and  the  party  interposing  to  arrest  a  wrong  person,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  pro- 
tection.    Foster,  318. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  this  case,  and  that  of  a  peace  officer,  who  has  a 
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warrant  against  a  particular  person  by  that  name,  thomgh  that  person  may  happen 
to  be  inaocent  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  A.,  being  a  peace 
officer,  has  a  warrant  from  a  proper  magistrate  for  apprehending  B.  by  name,  upon 
a  charge  of  felony,  or  if  B.  stands  indicted  for  felony,  or  if  the  hne  and  cry  be 
levied  against  B.  by  name,  in  these  cases,  if  B.,  though  innocent,  flies,  or  turns 
and  resists,  and  in  the  struggle  or  pursuit  is  killed  by  A.  or  any  person  joining  m 
[^^743  ]  the  hue  and  cry,  the  person  so  killing  will  be  indemnified.  ^And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  A.  or  any  other  person  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry  is  killed  by  B., 
or  any  of  his  accomplices  joining  in  that  outrage,  it  will  be  murder.  For  A.  and 
those  joining  with  him  were  in  this  instance  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  the  law 
requires  from  them,  and  subject  to  punishment,  in  case  of  a  wilful  n^lect  of  it 
Foster,  818. 

Proof  of  malice — -peace  officen  InUed,  or  killing  others  in  per/brmance  of  their 
duty — their  authority !\  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  evidence  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  peace  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  under  the  following 
heads; — 1,  their  authority  or  warrant;  2,  what  notice  of  their  authority  is  required; 
8,  the  mode  of  executing  their  authority;  and,  4,  the  mode,  where  an  officer  is 
killed,  in  which  that  killing  was  effected. 

With  regard  to  the  authority  of  a  peace  officer,  and  those  assisting  him,  they 
are  justified  in  apprehending,  without  any  warrant,  all  persons  who  have  committed 
a  felony,  or  have  been  indicted  for  felony,  and  if  in  the  pursuit,  the  felon  be  killed, 
where  he  cannot  be  otherwise  overtaken,  Ihe  homicide  is  justifiable.     1  East,  P.  C 
298.  300.     So  a  peace  officer  may  justify  an  arrest  on  a  charge  of  felony,  on  rea- 
sonable suspicion,  although  it  should  afterwards  appear  that  no  felony  has  been 
committed.     Samuel  v.  Payne,  Dougl.  859 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  801.     The  constable, 
it  is  observed  by  Lord  Hale,  cannot  judge  whether  the  party  be  guilty  or  not,  till 
he  come  to  his  trial,  which  cannot  be  till  he  be  apprehended,  which  he  thinks  a 
sufficient  reason  for  justifying  him  in  killing  the  party  accused,  if  he  fly  from  the 
arrest,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  taken,  however  innocent  he  may  afterwards  appear 
to  have  been.  2  Hale,  P.  0.  84.  89. 98 ;  1  East,  P.  G.  801.  All  that  can  in  reason 
be  required  of  the  peace  officer  is,  that  he  should  inform  himself,  as  well  as  he  can, 
of  the  circumstances,  and  that  the  relation  of  the  party  who  gave  him  information, 
should  appear  credible.     1  East,  P.  0.  802.     But  in  order  to  justify  a  peace 
officer  in  making  an  arrest,  upon  suspicion  of  felony,  on  the  chai^  of  another,  it 
must  appear  that  the  party  arrested  was  charged  with  fdony.  The  prisoner  having 
quarrelled  with  his  master  about  wages,  the  latter  threatened  to  send  for  a  constable. 
The  prisoner  went  up  stairs  for  his  tools,  and  said  no  constable  should  stop  him, 
and  coming  down  he  drew  frt)m  his  sleeve  a  naked  knife,  saying  he  would  do  for 
the  first  bloody  constable  that  ofiered  to  stop  him ; — ^that  he  was  ready  to  die,  and 
would  have  a  life  before  he  lost  his  own,  and  making  a  flourishing  motion  with  his 
knife,  he  put  it  in  his  sleeve  again,  and  left  the  shop.     The  master  then  applied  to 
a  constable,  but  made  no  charge,  only  saying  he  suspected  the  prisoner  hiA  tools 
of  his,  and  was  leaving  his  work  undone.     The  constable  told  Um  he  would  take 
him,  if  the  master  would  give  him  in  charge,  upon  which  the  master  took  the 
constable  to  the  place  in  which  the  prisoner  was,  (a  privy)  and  said,  '<  That  is  the 
man,  I  give  you  in  charge  of  him."    The  constable  then  said  to  the  prisoner,  «My 
good  fellow,  your  master  gives  you  in  charge  to  me,  you  must  go  with  me."    The 
prisoner,  without  speaking,  stabbed  the  constable  with  a  knife  under  the  left 
breast,  and  attempted  to  make  three  other  blows.    Being  indicted  for  malicioQ9ly 
stabbing  the  constable^  and  convicted,  a  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
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judges,  the  majority  of  whom  held,  that  as  the  actual  ^arrest  would  have  [  ^^744  1 
been  illegal,  an  attempt  to  make  it,  when  the  prisoner  was  in  such  a  situation  that 
he  could  not  get  away,  and  when  the  waiting  to  give  notice  might  have  enahled  the 
oonstable  to  complete  the  arrest,  was  such  a  provocation  as,  if  death  had  ensued, 
would  have  made  the  case  manslaughter  only,  and  that  there  the  conviction  was 
wrong.  Holroyd  and  Burrough,  J  J.,  thought  otherwise.  Thomson's  case,  1  Moody, 
0.  C.  ^0.^  So  in  the  following  case,  (which  was  an  indictment  under  the  43  Geo.  3, 
for  cutting  the  prosecutor,  who  had  assisted  the  constable,)  the  charge  upon  which 
the  constable  and  the  prosecutor  acted,  and  held  to  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
arrest.  A  person  travelling  on  the  highway  told  the  constable  that  a  man  coming 
on  the  road  had  been  ill-using  him,  and  charged  the  constable,  in  the  prisoner's 
hearing,  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  for  so  misusing  him,  on  which  the  constable 
meeting  the  prisoner  passing  along  the  highway,  ordered  him  to  stop,  for  insulting 
a  man  on  the  road,  and  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  ordering  the  prosecutor  to 
assist  him.  The  prisoner  being  in  custody,  attempted  to  escape,  but  being  pursued 
by  the  prosecutor,  gave  him  the  cut  in  the  face,  for  which  he  was  indicted  and 
oonvicted.  On  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  original  arrest 
was  illegal,  and  that  the  recaption  would  also  have  been  illegal;  that  the  case 
would  not  have  been  murder  if  death  had  ensued,  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
consequently  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  Curvan's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  132.*  But 
in  order  to  justify  the  officer,  the  charge  need  not  contain  the  same  accurate 
description  of  the  offence,  as  would  be  required  in  an  indictment.  Thus,  where 
the  prisoner  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  a  constable,  who  was  told  that  it 
was  because  he  had  a  forged  note  in  his  possession,  and  the  prisoner  shot  at, 
and  wounded,  the  constable,  and  was  thereupon  indicted  for  that  offence;  it  was 
held  on  a  reference  to  the  judges,  that  the  conviction  was  right.  They  were  of 
opinion,  that  though  the  charge  on  which  the  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody, 
Tiz.,  the  having  a  forged  note  in  his  possession,  without  more,  was  defective,  still 
that  defect  was  immaterial;  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  charge  should 
contain  the  same  accurate  description  of  the  offence  as  an  indictment,  and  that 
it  must  be  considered  as  imputing  to  the  prisoner  a  guilty  possession.  Ford's 
case,  Russ.  &  By.  329.' 

At  common  law,  both  peace  officers  and  private  persons  are  justified,  without 
a  warrant,  in  apprehending  and  detaining,  until  they  can  be  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  all  persons  found  attempting  to  commit  a  felony.  Hunt's  case, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  93.« 

So  at  common  law,  either  a  constable  or  a  private  person  may  interpose,  without 
warrant,  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  if  he  be  killed  in  endeavouring  to 
part  those  whom  he  sees  fighting,  the  person  by  whom  he  is  killed  is  guilty  of 
murder,  and  cannot  excuse  himself  by  alleging  that  what  he  did  was  in  a  sudden 
affray,  in  the  heat  of  blood;  for  he  who  carries  his  resentment  so  high  as  not  only 
to  execute  his  revenge  against  those  who  have  affronted  him,  but  eyen  against 
auch  as  have  no  otherwise  offended  him,  than  by  doing  their  duty,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  restrain  him  by  breaking  through  his,  shows  such  an  obstinate  contempt 
of  the  law,  that  he  is  no  more  to  be  favoured,  than  if  he  had  acted  in  cold  blood. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  31,  s.  48. 

*But  whether  a  constable  or  other  peace  officer  is  warranted  in  arrest-  [  *745  ] 
ing  a  person  upon  a  charge  by  another,  of  a  mere  breach  of  the  peace,  after  the 
affray  is  ended,  without  a  special  warrant  from  a  magistrate,  is  a  point  which  has 
occasioned  some  doubt.     According  to  some  authorities,  the  officer  may  arrest  the 
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party  on  the  charge  of  another,  though  the  afiraj  is  over,  for  the  purpose  ci 
bringing  him  before  a  justice,  to  find  security  for  his  appearance.  2  Hale,  P.  0. 
90 ;  Hancock  v.  Sandham,  Williams  v.  Dempsey,  1  East,  P.  C.  306,(n.)  But  iht 
better  opinion  is  said  to  be  the  other  way.  1  East,  P.  0.  805;  Hawk,  b.  % 
0.  12,  s.  20 ;  1  Buss,  by  Orea.  601 ;  see  Timothy  v.  Simpson,  1  G.  M.  &  R.  757. 
It  seems,  however,  that  if  one  person  threatens  to  kill  another,  who  compbuDS  to 
a  constable,  the  latter  may,  in  order  to  avoid  the  present  danger,  arrest  the  pur^^ 
and  detain  him  till  he  can  conveniently  bring  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
2  Hale,  P.  C.  88.  This  power  is  grounded  on  the  duty  of  the  officer,  to  prer^it  a 
probable  felony,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  which  af^ly  to  that  case. 
1  East,  P.  C.  306. 

According  to  Lord  Hale,  a  peace  officer  may  arrest  ntght^waiken,  or  persons 
unduly  armed,  who  will  not  yield  themselves,  and  if  they  fly  or  resist,  and  the 
officer,  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  them,  kill  them,  it  is  not  felony,  though  the 
parties  be  innocent.     3  Hale,  P.  C.  85,  97.     But  unless  there  were  a  reasonable 
suspicion  of  felony  in  such  a  case,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  at  this  day,  says 
Mr.  East,  whether  so  great  a  degree  of  severity  would  be  either  justifiable  or 
necessary,  especially  in  case  of  mere  flight.     1  East,  P.  C.  303.     In  one  case  it 
was  held  that  the  apprehension  of  a  person  in  the  night,  as  a  night-walker  and 
disorderly  person,  though  by  a  law^  officer,  would  be  illegal,  if  the  person 
arrested  was  innocent,  and  there  were  no  reasonable  grounds  to  mislead  the  officer. 
Tooley's  case,  2  Lord  Raym.  1301.     And  Lord  Holt  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
constables  had  made  a  practice  of  taking  up  people  only  for  walking  the  streets, 
but  he  knew  not  whence  they  had  such  an  authority.   2  Hale,  P.  C.  89  (note.)  In 
a  late  case  of  an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was 
returning  home  late  from  a  party,  when  a  constable  seized  him  as  a  disorder] j 
person,  and  carried  him  before  the  captain  of  the  watch  (the  defendant)  who,  upon 
the  information  of  the  constable,  sent  him  to  the  House  of  Correction  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning.     The  defendant  justified  under  a  local  act,  which  gave  power  to 
apprehend  all  night-walkers,  malefactors,  and  suspicious  persons.    But  Bay  ley,  J., 
said  this  was  no  defence  to  the  action ;  that  by  night-waUcert  was  meant  such 
persons  as  are  in  the  habit  of  being  out  at  night  for  some  wicked  purpose,  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  malefactor  or  su^i- 
cious  person.     Watson  v.  Carr,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  6. 

It  is  said  in  one  case  that  watchmen  and  beadles  have  power  at  common  law  to 
arrest  and  detain  in  prison,  for  examination,  persons  walking  in  the  sti^ets  at 
night,  where  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  of  felony ^  although  there  is  no 
proof  of  a  felony  having  been  oommitttd.     Lawrence  v.  Hedger,  3  Taunt.  14. 
This  case,  however,  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  rule  already  laid  down, 
that  every  peace  officer  has  authority,  upon  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  felony,  to 
arrest  a  party,  whether  by  day  or  night.     It  is  said  by  Hawkins,  that  it  is  held 
[  *746  ]  by  some  that  any  private  person  may  ^lawfully  arrest  a  suspicious  night- 
walker,  and  detain  him  till  it  be  made  to  appear  that  he  is  a  person  of  good  repu- 
tation;  and  also  that  it  has  been  adjudged  that  any  one  may  apprehend  a 
common  notorious  cheat,  going  about  the  country  with  false   dice,  and  being 
actually  caught  playing  with  them,  in  order  to  have  him  brought  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  13,  s.  20 ;  and  see  the  5  (Jeo.  4,  c.  13,  s.  6, 
stated  post,  750. 

As  to  the  authority  of  constables  and  other  officers  to  interfere  with  persons  iB 
inns  and  public-houses,  see  R.  v.  Mabel,  9  C  &  P.  474.** 

*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxxtUI.  189. 
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An  officer  is  not  justified  in  killing,  to  prevent  an  escape,  where  the  party  is  in 
custody  on  a  charge  of  misdemeanor.  The  prisoner,  an  excise  officer,  had  appre- 
hended a  smuggler,  who,  after  his  capture,  assaulted  the  officer,  and  beat  him 
severely,  when  the  former  fired  a  pistol  at  his  legs,  and  warned  him  to  keep  off. 
The  smuggler,  however,  rushed  forwards,  when  the  prisoner  again  fired  at  and 
killed  him.  Holroyd,  J.,  said  to  the  jury,  an  officer  must  not  kill  for  an  escape 
when  the  party  is  in  custody  for  a  misdemeanor ;  but  if  the  prisoner  had  reason- 
able grounds  for  believing  himself  to  be  in  peril  of  his  own  life,  or  of  bodily  harm, 
and  no  other  weapon  was  at  hand  to  make  use  of,  or  if  he  was  rendered  incapable 
of  using  such  weapon  by  the  previous  violence  he  had  suffered,  then  he  was  jus- 
tified.    Forster's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  187. 

By  various  statutes,  peace-officers  and  others  are  authorized  to  arrest  certain 
offenders  without  warrants.  The  most  important  of  these  acts  are  those  of  the 
7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  c.  30.  By  the  former  (s.  63)  it  is  enacted,  "  that  any 
person  found  committing  any  offence  punishable  either  by  indictment  or  upon 
Bummary  conviction  by  virtue  of  this  act,  except  only  the  offence  of  angling  in  the 
daytime,  may  be  immediately  apprehended  without  a  warrant  by  a  peace  officer, 
or  by  the  owner  of  the  property  on  or  with  respect  to  which  the  offence  shall  be 
committed,  or  by  his  servant,  or  by  any  person  authorized  by  him,  and  forthwith 
taken  before  some  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace.''  See  R.  v.  Phelps,  Carr.  & 
M.  180  ;*  S.  C.  2  Moo.  C  C.  240.  The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  28,  contains  a 
provision  in  the  same  words,  applicable  to  offences  committed  against  that  act. 

By  the  metropolitan  police  act,  10  Greo.  4,  c.  44,  s.  7,  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  man  belonging  to  the  said  police  force,  during  the  time  of  his 
being  on  duty,  to  apprehend  all  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons,  whom  he  shall 
find  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  whom  he  shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect  of  any 
evil  designs,  and  all  persons  whom  he  shall  find,  between  sunset  and  the  hour  of 
eight  in  the  forenoon,  lying  in  any  highway,  yard,  or  other  place,  or  loitering  therein, 
and  not  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  and  to  deliver  any  person  so 
apprehended  into  the  custody  of  the  constable  appointed  under  this  act,  who  shall 
be  in  attendance  at  the  nearest  watch-house,  in  order  that  such  person  may  be 
secured  until  he  can  be  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law,  or  may  give  bail  for  his  appearance  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
if  the  constable  shall  deem  it  prudent  to  take  bail  in  the  manner  thereinafter 
mentioned.'' 

By  the  metropolitan  police  act,  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  65,  "  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  constable  belonging  to  the  metropolitan  police  force  *to  take  into  [  *747  ] 
custody,  without  warrant,  any  person,  who  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  shall  be  charged  by  any  other  person  with  committing  any  aggravated 
assault,  in  every  case  in  which  such  constable  shall  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
such  assault  has  been  committed,  although  not  within  the  view  of  such  constahUj  and 
that  by  reason  of  the  recent  commission  of  the  offence  a  warrant  could  not  have 
been  obtained  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender."  See  also  sects.  54,  64,  and 
66  of  the  same  statute. 

Special  constables  appointed  under  the  1  and  2  Wm.  4,  o.  41,  continue  to  retain 
their  authority  till  they  have  notice  under  the  s.  9  of  the  determination  of  their 
services,  although  such  notice  may  not  be  given  for  many  years.  Thomas's  case,  1 
Buss,  by  Grea.  145(n.) ;  R.  v.  Porter,  9  C.  &  P.  778.i 

Under  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  44,  s.  7,  it  has  been  ruled  that  a  police  constable  is  not 
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justified  in  laying  hold  of^  poshing  along  the  highway,  and  ordering  to  be  off,  a 
person  found  by  him  conversing  in  a  crowd  with  another,  merely  because  that  other 
is  known  as  a  reputed  thief.     Stoken  y.  Garter,  4  C.  &  P.  477> 

Whether  per8ons  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  acting  in  the  impressment  of  seamen,  are 
to  be  held  to  enjoy,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  the  same  privilege  as  a  peace 
officer,  acting  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  settled.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  in  order  to  justify  the  act  there  must  be  a  warrant,  and  that  it  must 
be  executed  by  a  proper  officer.  It  is,  however,  laid  down  by  Mr.  East,  that  if 
there  be  a  proper  officer  with  a  legal  warrant  to  impress,  and  the  party  endeavoured 
to  be  taken,  being  a  fit  object  for  that  service,  refuse  to  submit,  and  resist  and  kill 
the  officer  or  any  of  his  assistants,  they  doing  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  impress 
the  mariner,  it  will  be  murder.  1  East,  P.  C.  308.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
party  attempted  to  be  pressed  be  killed  in  such  struggle,  it  seems  justifiable,  pro- 
vided the  resistance  could  not  be  otherwise  overcome;  and  the  ofiloer  need  not  give 
way,  but  may  freely  repel  force  by  force.     Id. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  few  cases  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  recognize  any  principle  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  impressment. 

An  officer  in  the  impress  service  put  one  of  his  seamen  on  board  a  boat  belonging 
to  one  William  CoUyor,  a  fisherman,  with  intent  to  bring  it  under  the  stem  of 
another  vessel,  in  order  to  see  if  there  were  any  fit  objects  for  the  impress  service 
on  board.  The  boat  steered  away  in  another  direction ;  and  the  officer  pursued  in 
another  vessel  for  three  hours,  firing  several  shots  at  her  with  a  musket  loaded  with 
ball,  for  the  purpose  of  hitting  the  haUyardsj  and  bringing  the  hoot  to,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  usual  way,  one  of  which  shots  unfortunately  killed  Collyer.  The 
court  said  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  more  than  manslaughter.  This,  it  may  be 
presumed,  was  on  the  ground  that  the  musket  was  not  levelled  at  the  deceased,  not 
any  bodily  hurt  intended  to  him.  But  inasmuch  as  such  an  act  was  calculated  to 
breed  danger,  and  not  warranted  by  law,  though  no  bodily  hurt  was  intended,  it 
was  manslaughter ;  and  the  defendant  was  burned  in  the  hand.  Phillip's  case, 
Cowper,  832 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  308. 

[  ♦748  ]  The  following  cases  only  establbh  the  position,  that  the  impressment  *of 
persons  without  warrant,  is  an  illegal  proceeding,  and  that  the  parties  concerned 
do  not  enjoy  the  protection  afforded  to  ministers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  The  lieutenant  of  a  press-gang,  to  whom  the  execution  of  a  warrant  was 
properly  deputed,  remained  in  the  King  Road,  in  the  port  of  Bristol,  while  his 
boat's  crew  went  some  leagues  down  the  channel  by  his  directions  to  press  seamen. 
It  was  held  that  this  impressment  was  illegal,  and  one  of  the  press-gang  being 
killed,  in  the  furtherance  of  that  service,  by  a  mariner,  in  a  vessel  which  they  had 
boarded  with  intent  to  press  such  persons  as  they  could  meet  with,  it  was  roled  to 
be  only  manslaughter,  though  no  personal  violence  had  been  offered  by  the  press- 
gang.  Broadfoot's  case,  Foster,  154.  So  where  the  mate  of  a  ship  and  a  party  of 
sailors,  without  the  captain  (who  had  the  warrant)  or  the  lieutenant,  who  was 
deputed  to  execute  it,  impressed  a  man,  and  on  his  resisting,  the  prisoner,  one  of  the 
party,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  with  a  large  stick,  of  which  he  died  some  days 
afterwards,  it  was  adjudged  murder.  Dixon's  case,  1  East,  P.  0.  313.  In  this 
case  the  party  attempted  to  be  impressed  was  not  a  mariner,  and  the  attempt  to 
impress  him  was  therefore  illegal  upon  that  ground,  as  upon  the  ground  that  neither 
the  captain  nor  lieutenant  was  present.  1  East,  P.  C.  313.  A  press  warrant  had 
been  directed  to  Lieutenant  Wm.  Palmer,  enjoining  all  mayors,  &c.,  to  assist  him  and 
those  emphi/cd  hy  him  in  the  execution  thereof.     Palmer  gave  verbal  orders  to  the 
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prisoners  and  several  others  to  impress  certain  seafaring  men,  bat  the  delegation 
was  held  to  be  clearly  bad,  and  the  execution  of  the  warrant  by  the  prisonerSy 
Palmer  not  being  there,  to  be  illegal,  though  it  was  proved  to  be  the  constant  cos* 
tom  of  the  navy  to  delegate  the  authority  in  this  manner.  Bothwick's  case,  1  DougL 
267;  1  East,  P.  C.  313. 

A  sailor  in  the  king's  navy,  on  duty  as  a  sentinel,  has  no  authority  to  fire  upon 
persons  appoaching  the  ship  against  orders.  The  prisoner  was  sendnel  on  board 
the  Achille,  when  she  was  paying  off.  The  orders  to  him  from  the  preceding 
sentinel  were  to  keep  off  all  boats,  unless  they  had  officers  with  uniforms  in  themi 
or  unless  the  officers  on  deck  allowed  them  to  approach,  and  he  received  a  musket, 
three  blank  cartridges,  and  three  balls.  Some  boats  pressing  forwards,  he  called 
upon  them  repeatedly  to  stop ;  but  one  of  them  persisted,  and  came  close  under  the 
ship.  He  then  fired  at  a  man  who  was  in  the  boat  and  killed  him.  It  was  put  to 
the  jury  whether  he  did  not  fire  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  his  duty, 
and  they  found  that  he  did.  But  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  resolved  unanimously, 
that  it  was  nevertheless,  murder.  They  thought  it,  however,  a  proper  case  for  a 
pardon,  and  further  they  were  of  opinion,  that  if  the  act  had  been  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ship,  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  stirring  up  a  vmutiny,  the 
sentinel  would  have  been  justified.     Thomas's  case,  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  614. 

A  question  sometimes  arises,  whether  peace  officers  are  in  performance  of  their 
duty,  of  conflicting  authority,  namely,  whether  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
interference  of  other  peace  officers,  on  a  charge  or  supposition  of  their  having 
themselves  been  guilty  of  an  offence  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  A  case  of 
this  kind  is  put  by  Lord  Hale.  A.  and  B.  being  constables  of  the  vill  of  C,  and 
a  riot  happening  between  several  persons,  A.  joined  one  party  and  commanded 
♦the  adverse  party  to  keep  the  peace,  and  B.  joined  the  other  party,  and  [  *749  ] 
in  like  manner  commanded  the  adverse  party  to  keep  the  peace.  The  assistants 
and  party  of  A.  in  the  tumult  killed  B.  This,  adds  Lord  Hale,  seems  but  man- 
slaughter,  and  not  murder,  inasmuch  as  the  officers  and  their  assistants  were  en- 
gaged one  against  the  other,  and  one  had  as  much  authority  as  the  other.  1  Hale, 
P.  G.  460.  It  is  remarked  upon  this  passage  by  Mr.  East,  that  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  expressed  to  have  said,  that  inasmuch  as  they  acted  not  with  a 
view  so  much  to  keep  the  peace  as  in  the  nature  of  partisans  to  the  different 
parties,  they  acted  altogether  out  of  the  scope  of  their  character  as  peace  officerS| 
and  without  any  authority  whatever.  For  if  one  having  a  competent  authority, 
issue  a  lawful  command,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  other  having  an  equal 
authority  to  issue  a  command  contrary  to  the  first,  for  that  would  be  to  legalize 
confusion  and  disorder.  1  East,  P.  C.  304.  And  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  another  passage  from  Lord  Hale,  who  says,  that  if  the  sheriff  have  a  writ 
of  possession  against  the  house  and  lands  of  A.,  and  A.  pretending  it  to  be  a  riot 
upon  him,  gain  the  constables  of  the  vill  to  assist  him  and  to  suppress  fhe  sheriff 
or  his  bailiffs,  and  in  the  conflict  the  constable  be  killed,  this  is  not  so  much  as 
manslaughter,  but  if  any  of  the  sheriff's  officers  were  killed,  it  would  be  murder,, 
because  the  constable  had  no  authority  to  encounter  the  sheriff's  proceeding  when 
acting  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  1  Hale,  P.  C.  460.  The  sheriff's  officers 
having  apprehended  a  man  by  virtue  of  a  writ,  a  mob  attempted  to  rescue  him. 
One  of  the  bailiffs  being  assaulted,  struck  one  of  the  assailants,  a  woman,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  thought  he  had  killed  her;  whereupon  the  constable  was  sent  for 
and  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  bailiff.  The  bailiffs,  on  the  other  hand  gave 
the  constable  notice  of  their  authority,  and  represented  the  violence  ofiered  to  them, 
notwithstanding  which  he  proceeded  to  take  them  into  custody  on  the  charge  of 
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murder.  The  woman  haying  recovered  they  were  discharged  next  morning.  The 
constable  being  indicted  of  the  assault,  Heath,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  he  and  hia 
assistants  were  guilty  of  an  assault,  and  a  verdict  was  found  accordingly.  Anon. 
1  East,  P.  C.  305. 

A  peace  officer  is  to  be  considered  as  acting  strictly  in  discharge  of  his  duty, 
not  only  while  executing  the  process  entrusted  to  him,  but  likewise  while  he  is 
coming  to  perform,  and  returning  from  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  eundo,  morando,  et  redeundo.  And,  therefore,  if  coming 
to  perform  his  office  he  meets  with  great  opposition  and  retires,  and  in  the  retreat 
is  killed,  this  will  amount  to  murder.  Foster,  308 ;  1  Hale,  P.  G.  463.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  if  he  meets  with  opposition  by  the  way,  and  is  killed  before 
he  comes  to  the  place,  (such  opposition  being  intended  to  prevent  his  performing 
his  duty,  a  fact  to  be  collected  from  the  evidence,)  it  will  also  amount  to  murder. 
Foster,  309. 

The  authority  of  a  constable  or  other  peace  officer,  ceases  with  the  limits  of  his 
district,  and  if  he  attempts  to  execute  process  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
or  magistrate  by  whose  orders  he  acts,  and  is  killed,  it  is  only  manslaughter,  as 
in  the  case  of  void  process.  1  Hale,  P.  G.  458 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  314.  So  where  a 
bailiff  attempted  to  execute  a  writ  without  a  non  omiUoi  clause,  within  an  exclu- 
sive  liberty,  Holroyd,  J.,  held  him  a  trespasser,  and  the  defendant  who  had 
[  ^750  ]  wounded  ^him  in  resisting,  and  who  was  indicted  for  maliciously  cutting, 
with  intent,  &c.,  was  acquitted.     Mead's  case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  205.^ 

But  if  the  warrant  be  directed  to  a  particular  constable  by  name,  and  it  is  exe- 
cuted by  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or  magistrate  issuing  the  same, 
although  it  be  out  of  the  constable's  vill,  that  is  sufficient.  1  East,  P.  C.  314 ; 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  13,  s.  27.  By  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  18,  s.  6,  reciting,  liiat  warrants 
addressed  to  constables,  &c.,  of  parishes,  &c.,  in  their  character  of  and  as  eon- 
stables,  &c.,  of  such  respective  parishes,  &c.,  cannot  be  lawfully  executed  by  them 
out  of  the  precincts  thereof  respectively,  it  is  enacted,  « that  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
and  for  each  and  every  constable,  and  to  and  for  each  and  every  headborouglii 
tithing-man,  borseholder,  or  other  peace  officer,  for  every  parish,  township,  hamlet, 
or  place,  to  execute  any  warrant  or  warrants  of  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  any  magistrate  or  magistrates,  within  any  parish,  hamlet,  township  or  place, 
situate,  lying,  or  being  within  the  jurisdiction  for  which  such  justice  or  justices, 
magistrate  or  magistrates,  shall  have  acted  when  granting  such  warrant  or  war- 
rants, or  when  backing  or  indorsing  any  such  warrant  or  warranta,  in  such  and 
the  like  manner,  as  if  such  warrant  or  warrants  had  been  addressed  to  such  con- 
stable, headborough,  tithing-man,  borseholder,  or  other  peace  officer,  speoiaUy,  bj 
his  name,  or  names,  notwithstanding  the  parish,  township,  hamlet,  or  place,  in 
which  such  warrant  or  warrants  shall  be  executed,  shall  not  be  the  parish,  township, 
hamlet,  or  place,  for  which  he  shall  be  constable,  headborough,  tithing-man,  or  borse- 
holder, or  other  peace  officer,  provided  that  the  same  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justice  or  justices,  magistrate  or  magistrates,  so  granting  such  warrant  (nr  warrants, 
or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  or  justices,  magistrate  or  magistrates,  by 
whom  any  such  warrant  or  warrants  shall  be  backed  or  indorsed." 

In  general  where  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  show  the  character  of  the 
offence,  to  prove  that  the  deceased,  or  the  prosecutor,  or  other  person  was  a  con* 
stable,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  acted  in  that  character,  which  will  be 
^md  facie  evidence  of  his  regular  appointment,  without  its  production.  Tide 
ante,  p.  7, 17. 
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Where  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  the  warrant  or  writ  upon  which  a  constable 
or  other  officer  has  acted,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  warrant  or  writ  itself, 
without  proving  the  judgment  or  decree  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Foster,  811, 
812 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  310.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  sheriff's  warrant  to 
the  officer,  without  producing  the  writ  of  capuu,  Ac.,  upon  which  it  issued. 
Mead's  case,  2  Stark,  N.  P.  0.  205 ;»  2  Stark.  Ev.  518,  2d  ed.  Where  it  is 
requisite  to  prove  that  the  party  was  acting  under  an  authority  derived  from  the 
articles  of  war,  a  copy  of  the  articles,  printed  by  the  King's  printer,  must  be  pro- 
duced.  In  several  instances,  prisoners  have  been  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  murder 
for  want  of  such  evidence.     2  Stark.  Ev.  519,  2d  ed. 

Proof  of  malice — •2>eace  ojfficen  killed  or  killing  others  in  per/ormance  of  their 
duty — their  authority — refftUarity  of  process,']  Where  a  peace  officer,  or  other 
person  having  the  execution  of  process,  cannot  justify  without  a  reliance  on  such 
process,  it  must  appear  that  it  is  legal.  (1)  But  by  this,  it  is  only  to  be  understood 
that  the  process,  whether  by  writ  or  warrant,  be  not  defective  in  the  frame  of  it, 
and  issue  in  the  ^ordinary  course  of  justice,  from  a  court  or  magistrate  [  *751  ] 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Though  there  may  have  been  error  or  irregularity 
in  the  proceedings  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  process,  yet  if  the  sheriff  or  other 
minister  of  justice  be  killed  in  the  execution  of  it,  it  will  be  murder;  for  the  officer 
to  whom  it  is  directed  must,  at  his  peril,  pay  obedience  to  it ;  and  therefore,  if  a 
ca.  sa.  or  other  writ  of  the  kind  issue,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  and  he  or  any  of  his 
officers  be  killed  in  the  execution  of  it,  it  is  sufficient,  upon  an  indictment  for  the 
murder  to  produce  the  writ  or  warrant  without  showing  the  judgment  or  decree. 
Rogers's  case,  Foster,  812.  So  in  case  of  a  warrant  obtained  from  a  magistrate  by 
gross  imposition,  and  false  information  touching  the  matters  suggested  in  it.  Cur- 
tis's  case,  Foster,  135,  311.  So  though  the  warrant  itself  be  not  in  strictness 
lawfrd,  as  if  it  express  not  the  cause  particularly  enough,  yet,  if  the  matter  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  party  granting  the  warrant,  the  killing  of  the  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  is  murder;  for  he  cannot  dispute  the  validity  of  the 
warrant,  if  it  be  under  the  seal  of  the  justice  &c.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  460.  In  all  kinds 
of  process,  both  civil  and  criminal,  the  falsity  of  the  charge  contained  in  such  pro- 
cess, that  is,  the  injustice  of  the  demand  in  the  one  case,  or  the  partes  innocence 
in  the  other,  will  afford  no  matter  of  alleviation  for  killing  the  officer ;  for  every 
man  is  bound  to  submit  himself  to  the  regular  course  of  justice.  1  East,  P.  G. 
810 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  457. 

But  if  the  process  be  defective  in  the  frame  of  it,  as  if  there  be  a  mistake  in  the 
name  or  addition  of  the  party,  or  if  the  name  of  the  party  or  of  the  officer  be  in- 
serted without  authority,  and  after  the  issuing  of  the  process,  and  the  officer  in 
Attempting  to  execute  it  be  killed,  this  is  only  manslaughter  in  the  party  whose 
liberty  is  invaded.  Foster,  312  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  310.  The  prisoner,  who  had  been 
arrested  and  rescued,  declared  that  if  Welsh,  the  officer,  attempted  to  arrest  him 
again,  he  would  shoot  him.  A  writ  of  rescue  was  made  out  and  carried  to  the 
c^ce  of  Mr.  Deacle,  who  acted  for  the  under-sheriff  of  the  county,  to  have  the 
warrants  made  out  The  under-sheriff's  custom  was  to  deliver  to  Deacle,  some- 
times blank  warrants,  sometimes  blank  pieces  of  paper,  under  the  seal  of  the  office, 
to  be  afterwards  filled  up  as  occasion  should  require.  Deacle  made  out  a  warrant 
against  the  prisoner  on  one  of  these  blank  pieces  of  paper,  and  delivered  it  to 
Welsh,  who  inserted  therein  the  names  of  two  other  persons,  on  the  12th  of  July. 

(1)  Commonwealth  v.  Drew  et  al,  4  Mass.  891. 
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In  executing  this  warrant,  one  of  these  persons,  in  getting  into  the  house  to  anist 
in  the  arrest,  was  shot  by  the  prisoner.  Upon  a  reference  to  the  judges,  thej 
certified  that  the  offence  in  point  of  law  amounted  only  to  manslaughter.  Stock- 
ley's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  310.  So  where  the  name  of  another  sheriflf's  officer  was 
inserted  in  a  sheriff's  warrant  after  it  had  been  signed  and  sealed,  the  arrest  by 
the  substituted  officer  was  held  illegal.  Stevenson's  case,  19  St.  T.  B.  846.  But 
where  the  name  of  an  officer  is  inserted,  before  the  warrant  is  sent  t)ni  of  the 
sheriff's  office,  it  seems  the  arrest  will  not  be  illegal,  on  the  ground  that  the  wu* 
rant  was  scaled  before  the  name  of  the  officer  was  inserted.  1  Buss,  by  Orea.  620. 
Thus,  where  the  names  of  two  officers  were  interlined  in  a  writ  of  possession,  after 
it  was  scaled,  but  before  it  left  the  sheriff's  office,  and  in  executing  it  one  of  the 
officers  was  wounded,  the  party  wounding  having  been  indicted  under  the  43  Geo. 
[  *752  ]  3,  c.  58,  and  convicted,  the  *judges  held  the  conviction  right.  Harris's 
case,  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  620.  But  where  a  magistrate  kept  a  number  of  blank 
warrants  ready  signed,  and,  on  being  applied  to,  filled  up  one  of  them  and  delivered 
it  to  an  officer,  who  in  attempting  to  make  the  arrest  was  killed,  it  was  held  that 
this  was  murder  in  the  party  killing.  Per  Lord  Kenyon,  B.  v.  Inhab.  of  Win- 
wick,  8  T.  B.  454. 

A  justice's  warrant,  commanding  a  constable  to  apprehend  and  bring  before 
him  the  body  of  A.  to  answer  all  such  matters  and  things  as  on  her  Majesty's 
behalf  shall  be  objected  against  him,  on  oath,  by  B.,  for  an  assault  committed  upon 
B.,  on  &c.,  is  bad ;  as  not  showing  any  information  on  oath  upon  which  the  wai^ 
rant  issues.     1  Q.  B.  889.«* 

Under  this  head  it  may  properly  be  considered  how  far  any  defect  in  the  frame 
of  the  process,  or  any  other  ille^sdity  in  the  arrest,  will  be  a  defenoe  to  a  tiiird 
person  interfering  to  prevent  it,  and  killing  the  officer  in  the  so  doing,  fl)  The 
question  is  put  by  Mr.  East  in  this  form.  How  far  the  mere  view  of  a  person 
under  arrest,  or  about  to  be  arrested,  supposing  it  to  be  illegal,  ts  ofibfdf  such  i 
provocation  to  a  bystander,  as  will  extenuate  his  guilt  in  killing  the  officer,  in  order 
the  set  the  party -free,  or  prevent  the  arrest?  In  the  following  case  it  was  held,  by 
seven  of  the  judges  against  five,  that  it  was  such  a  provocation.  One  Bray,  ood- 
stable  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  came  into  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and 
without  warrant  took  up  one  Ann  Dekins,  as  a  disorderly  person,  though  she  was 
innocent.  The  prisoners,  strangers  to  Dekins,  meeting  her  in  Bray's  cusdody, 
drew  their  swords,  and  assaulted  Bray  to  rescue  her;  but  on  his  showing  his  stsj^ 
and  declaring  he  was  about  the  Queen's  business,  they  put  up  their  swords,  and  he 
carried  her  to  the  round-house  in  Covent  Garden.  Soon  afterwards  the  prison^s 
drew  their  swords,  and  assaulted  Bray,  in  order  to  get  the  woman  discharged. 
Whereupon  Bray  called  Dent  to  his  assistance,  to  keep  the  woman  in  custody,  and 
to  defend  himself  from  the  violence  of  the  prisoners,  when  one  of  the  priscmers, 
before  any  stroke  received,  gave  Dent  a  mortal  wound.  All  the  judges,  except 
one,  agreed  that  Bray  acted  without  any  authority ;  but  that  one  thought  showing 
his  staff  was  sufficient,  and  that  with  respect  to  the  prisoners,  he  was  to  be  oqii> 
sidered  as  a  constable  de  facto.  But  the  main  point  upon  which  they  differed  wasy 
whether  the  illegal  imprisonment  of  a  stranger  was,  under  these  ciroumstaneeSi  a 
sufficient  provocation  to  bystanders  j  or,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Holt,  a  prorooa- 
tion  to  all  the  subjects  of  England.  Five  judges  held  the  case  to  be  murder,  and 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  provocation  to  a  relation  or  a  firiend|  baft 


(1)  Commonwealth  y.  Drew  et  al,  4  Mass.  891. 
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not  to  a  stranger.  The  other  seven  judges,  who  held  it  to  be  manslaughter,  thought 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  making  such  a  distinction,  and  that  it  was  a  provoca- 
tion to  all,  whether  strangers  or  others,  so  as  to  reduce  the  offence  to  manslaughteri 
it  being  a  sudden  action,  without  any  precedent  malice  or  apparent  design  of  doing 
hurt,  but  only  to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  the  woman^  and  to  rescue  one  who 
was  unlawfully  restrained  of  her  liberty.  Tooley's  case^  2  Lord  Baym.  1206  3  1 
East,  P.  C.  325.  The  resolution  of  the  seven  judges  in  this  case  has  been  com* 
mented  upon  with  much  force  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster.  The  prisoners,  he  observeSi 
upon  the  first  meeting  drew  their  swords  upon  the  constables  who  were  unarmed| 
but  put  them  up,  appearing,  on  cool  reflection,  to  be  pacified.  At  the  second 
meeting  the  constable  received  his  death-wound,  *before  any  blow  given  or  [  *763  ] 
offered  by  his  party;  that  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  rescue;  for,  before  the  second 
encounter,  the  woman  had  been  lodged  in  the  round-house,  which  the  soldiers 
oould  not  hope  to  force,  so  that  the  second  assault  upon  the  constable  seemed 
rather  to  be  grounded  upon  resentment,  or  a  principle  of  revenge  for  what  had 
passed,  than  upon  any  hope  to  rescue  the  woman.  He  concludes  with  expressing 
an  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  advanced  in  this  case  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
known  rules  of  law,  touching  a  sudden  provocation  in  the  case  of  homicide,  and,  which 
18  of  more  importance,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  all  civil  govern* 
ment  is  founded,  and  must  subsist.  Foster,  314,  315;  1  East,  P.  C.  326.  In  a 
recent  case  also,  upon  Tooley^s  case  being  cited,  Alderson,  J.,  observed  that  it  had 
been  overruled.     Warner's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  388.® 

The  majority  of  the  judges  in  the  preceding  case,  appear  to  have  grounded  their 
opinion  upon  two  former  decisions.  The  first  of  these  is  stated  by  Kelynge. 
Berry  and  two  others  pressed  a  man  without  authority.  The  man  quietly  sub- 
mitted and  went  along  with  them.  The  prisoner,  with  three  others,  seeing  themi 
instantly  pursued  them,  and  required  to  see  their  warrant ;  on  which  Berry  showed 
them  a  paper,  which  the  prisoner  and  his  companions  said  was  no  warrant,  and 
immediately  drawing  their  swords  to  rescue  the  impressed  man,  thrust  at  Berry. 
On  this.  Berry  and  his  two  companions  drew  their  swords,  and  a  fight  ensued,  in 
which  Hugget  killed  Berry.  Hugget's  case,  Kcl.  52.  Lord  Hale's  report  of  this 
case  is  more  brief.  A  press-master  seized  B.  for  a  soldier,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  C.  laid  hold  on  him;  D.  finding  fault  with  the  rudeness  of  C,  there  grew  a 
quarrel  between  them,  and  D.  killed  C.  By  the  advice  of  all  the  judges,  except 
very  few,  it  was  ruled  that  this  was  but  manslaughter.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  465.  The 
judges  were,  however,  divided  in  opinion,  four  holding  that  it  was  murder,  eight 
that  it  was  manslaughter.  Foster,  314.  Mr.  Justice  Foster  is  inclined  to  rest  the 
authority  of  this  case  upon  the  ground  of  its  having  boon  a  sudden  quarrel  and 
affray,  causing  a  combat  between  the  prisoner  and  the  assistant  of  the  press-master ; 
and  he  observes,  that  Hale,  who,  at  the  conference,  concurred  in  opinion  with  those 
who  held  it  to  be  manslaughter  only,  says  nothing  touching  the  provocation  which 
an  act  of  oppression  towards  individuals  might  be  supposed  to  give  to  the  by- 
standers. He  admits,  however,  that  the  case,  as  reported  in  Kelynge,  does  indeed 
torn  upon  the  illegality  of  the  trespass,  and  the  provocation  such  an  act  of  oppres- 
aion  may  be  presumed  to  give  to  every  man,  be  he  stranger  or  friend,  out  of  mert 
compassion,  to  attempt  a  rescue.  Foster,  314.  The  other  case,  referred  to  in 
Tooley's  case,  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Ferrers.  Sir  Henry  Ferrers  being  arrested 
for  debt  upon  an  illegal  warrant,  his  servant,  in  attempting  to  rescue  him,  as  waa 
pretended,  killed  the  officer.  But,  upon  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  Sir  H. 
Ferrers,  upon  the  arrest,  obeyed,  and  was  put  into  a  house  before  the  fighting 
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between  the  officer  and  his  servant,  and  tiie  servant  was  acquitted  oif  the  murder 
and  manslaughter.  Sir  H.  Ferrers's  case,  Gro.  Gar.  371.  Upon  this  case,  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  observes,  that  from  the  report  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  provo- 
[  ^754  ]  cation  the  quarrel  and  affiray  began,  and  that  it  is  ^highly  probable  that 
no  rescue  was  thought  of,  or  attempted.     Foster,  313. 

This  doctrine  imderwent  some  discussion  in  a  later  case.     The  prisoner  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  murder  of  an  assistant  to  the  constable,  who  had 
come  to  arrest  a  man  named  Farmcllo,  (with  whom  the  prisoner  oohabited,)  as  a 
disorderly  person,  under  19  Geo.  2,  c.  10.     Farmello,  though  not  an  object  of  the 
act,  made  no  resistance,  but  the  prisoner  immediately,  on  the  constaUe  and  his 
assistant  requiring  Farmello  to  go  along  with  them,  without  any  request  to  desist, 
and  without  speaking,  stabbed  the  assistant.     Hotham,  B.,  said  it  was  a  very 
different  case  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  blow  had  been  given  by  Far- 
mello himself.     If  he,  when  the  constable  entered  the  room  with  an  insufficient 
warrant,  had  immediately  in  his  own  defence,  rather  than  suffer  himself  to  be 
arrested,  done  the  deed,  the  homicide  would  have  been  lessened  to  the  crime  of 
manslaughter.     The  offence  also  might  have  been  of  a  different  complexion  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  if  the  prisoner  had  been  the  lawful  wife  of  Farmello;  but  standing 
in  the  light  she  did,  she  was  to  be  considered  an  absolute  stranger  to  him,  a  mere 
8tandcr-by,  a  person  who  had  no  right  whatever  to  be  in  any  degree  concerned  for 
him.     Thus,  being  a  stranger,  and  having,  before  any  person  had  been  touched, 
and  when  the  officers  had  only  required  Farmello  to  go  with  them,  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  prevent  the  intended  arrest,  stabbed  the  assistant,  she  was  guilty 
of  murder.     He  then  adverted  to  Hugget's  case  and  Tooley's  case,  (supra,)  and 
observed,  that  the  circumstances  there  were  extremely  diffiirent  from  those  of  the 
present  case.     Mr.  Justice  Gould  and  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst,  concurred  in  this 
opinion ;  but  it  was  thought  fit  that  the  jury  should  find  a  special  verdict,  as  the 
ease  was  one  of  great  importance.     A  special  verdict  was  accordingly  found,  and 
the  case  was  subsequently  argued  before  ten  of  the  judges,  but  no  judgment  ms 
^ven,  the  prisoner  either  being  discharged,  or  having  made  her  escape  from  priaoo, 
during  the  riots  in  1780.     It  is  said  that  the  judges  held  the  case  to  be  man- 
slaughter only.     Adey's  case,  1  Leach,  206;  1  East,  P.  C.  329,  (n.);  1  Buss,  by 
Grea.  635,  (».),  citing  B.  v.  Porter,  9  C.  &  P.  778.' 

Although  it  is  intimated  by  Lord  Hale,  as  well  as  by  Hotham,  B.,  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  that  a  distinction  may  exist  between  the  case  of  servants  and  friends, 
and  that  of  a  mere  stranger,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  says  Mr.  East,  that  the 
limits  between  both  are  no  where  accurately  defined.  And  after  all,  the  nearer  or 
more  remote  connection  of  the  parties  with  each  other,  seems  more  a  matter  of 
observation  to  the  jury,  as  to  the  probable  force  of  the  provocation,  and  the  motive 
which  induced  the  interference  of  a  third  person,  than  as  fumbhing  any  precise 
rule  of  law  grounded  on  such  a  distinction.  1  East,  P.  C.  292 ;  1  Buss,  by  Orea. 
691. 

Proof  of  malice — cases  o/ peace  officers  killed ,  or  killing  others  in  the  per/omir 
unce  of  their  duty — notice  of  their  authority,'^  With  regard  to  persons  who,  in  the 
right  of  their  offices,  are  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  in  that  ri^t  alone  interfere 
in  the  case  of  riots  and  affrays,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  ofience  of 
killing  them  amount  to  murder,  that  the  parties  killing  them  should  have  some 
[  ^755  ]  ^notice  with  what  intent  they  interpose,  otherwise  the  persons  engaged 
may,  in  the  heat  and  bustle  of  an  aflhiy,  imagine  that  they  came  to  take  a  part  in 
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it.  But  in  these  cases  a  small  matter  will  amount  to  due  notification.  It  is 
sufficient  if  the  peace  be  commanded^  or  the  officer  in  any  other  manner  declare 
with  what  intent  he  interposes.  And  if  the  officer  be  within  his  proper  distrioty 
and  known  or  generally  acknowledged  to  bear  the  office  which  he  assumes^  the  law 
will  presume  that  the  party  killing  had  due  notice  of  his  intent,  especially  if  it  be 
in  the  day-time.  In  the  night,  some  further  notification  is  necessary ;  and  com- 
manding the  peace,  or  using  words  of  the  like  import,  notifying  his  business,  will 
be  sufficient.     Foster,  310. 

A  bailiff  or  constable,  sworn  in  at  the  leet,  is  presumed  to  be  known  to  all  the 
inhabitants  or  residents  who  are  bound  to  attend  at  the  leet,  and  are  consequently 
bound  to  take  notice  that  he  is  a  constable ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  461 ;  and  in  such  case, 
the  officer,  in  making  the  arrest,  is  not  bound  to  show  the  warrant.  Id.  459. 
But  if  the  constable  be  appointed  in  some  other  way,  from  which  the  notoriety  of 
his  character  could  not  be  presumed,  some  other  circumstances  would  be  required 
to  found  the  presumption  of  knowledge.  And  in  the  night-time,  some  notificatioii 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  leet  constable.  But  whether  in  the  day  or 
night-time,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  declares  himself  to  be  the  constable,  or  commands 
the  peace  in  the  king's  name.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  461.  Where  a  man,  assisting  two 
8erjeants-at-mace  in  the  execution  of  an  escape-warrant,  had  been  killed,  a  point 
was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  whether  or  not  sufficient  notice  of  the 
character  in  which  the  constables  came  had  been  given.  It  appeared  that  the 
officers  went  to  the  shop,  where  the  party  against  whom  they  had  the  warrant,  and 
the  prisoner,  who  was  with  him,  were ;  and  calling  out  to  the  former,  informed 
him  that  they  had  an  escape-warrant  against  him,  and  required  him  to  surrender, 
otherwise  they  should  bre^  open  the  door.  In  proceeding  to  do  so,  the  prisoner 
killed  one  of  the  Serjeant's  assistants.  Nine  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  no 
precise  form  of  words  was  required;  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  party  had 
notice,  that  the  officer  came  not  as  a  mere  trespasser,  but  claiming  to  act  under  a 
proper  authority.  The  judges  who  differed,  thought  that  the  officers  ought  to 
have  declared  in  an  ezplict  manner  what  sort  of  warrant  they  bad.  They  said 
that  an  escape  does  not  ex  vi  termini,  or  in  notion  of  law,  imply  any  degree  of 
force  or  breach  of  the  peace,  and  consequently  the  prisoner  had  not  due  notice 
that  they  came  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  grounded  on  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  and  they  concluded,  that,  for  want  of  this  due  notice,  the  officers  were  not 
to  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.     Curtis' s  case,  Foster,  135. 

With  regard  to  a  private  bailiff,  or  gpecial  bailiff,  it  must  either  appear  that 
the  party  resisting  was  aware  of  his  character,  or  there  must  be  some  notification 
of  it  by  the  bailiff,  as  by  saying  /  arrest  you,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  notice; 
and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the  party  if  he  kills  him  after  these  words,  or  words  to 
the  same  effect,  and  it  will  be  murder.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  461 ;  Mackally's  case,  9 
Co.  69,  b. ;  1  Buss,  by  6rea.  627.  It  is  said  also,  that  a  private  bailiff  ought  to 
ahow  the  warrant  upon  which  he  acts,  if  it  is  d^nanded.  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  627 ; 
citing  1  Hale,  P.  C.  583, 588,  589.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  must  *be  [  *756  ] 
understood  of  a  demand  made,  after  submitting  to  the  arrest.  The  expression  iti 
Hale  (459,)  is  <^such  person  must  show  his  warrant,  or  signify  the  contents  of  it;^' 
and  it  appears,  from  the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  supra,  that  even  the  words 
<<  I  arrest  you,"  are  a  sufficient  signification  of  the  officer's  authority. 

Proof  of  malice — coms  of  peace  officen  killed  or  killing  others  in  the  execution  of 
their  duly — mode  of  executing  their  dutyj^  In  cases  oi  felony  actually  eommitted| 
it  the  offender  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested,  but  stands  upon  his  owm 
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defence,  or  flies,  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  apprehended  alive  by  those  who 
pursue  him,  whether  public  officers  or  private  persons,  with  or  without  a  warrant, 
he  may  be  lawfully  killed  by  them.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  28,  s.  11.  Wher6| 
says  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  felony  is  committed,  and  the  felon  flies  from  justioe, 
and  a  dangerous  wound  is  given,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  for  preventing  an  escape ;  and  if,  in  the  pursuit,  the  party  flying  is 
killed^  where  he  cannot  othervrUe  he  overtaken^  it  is  justifiable  homicide.     FosteTi 

271. 

In  case  an  innocent  person  is  indicted  for  felony  j  and  will  uot  suffer  himself  to 
be  arrested  by  the  officer  who  ha*  a  warrant  for  thai  purpose,  he  may  be  law- 
fully killed  by  him,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  be  taken ;  for  there  is  a  charge  against 
him  on  record,  to  which,  at  his  peril,  he  is  bound  to  answer.  Hawk.  P.  G.  b. 
1,  c.  28,  s.  12.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  constable,  or  other  peace-officer,  is 
bound  to  arrest  a  person  indicted  of  felony,  without  a  warranty  and  that  therefore, 
if  it  be  not  possible  otherwise  to  apprehend  him,  he  will  be  justified  in  killing 
him,  although  he  have  no  warrant     See  1  East,  P.  C.  300. 

Whether  or  not  a  peace  officer  who  attempts  without  a  warrant,  to  apprehend 
a  person  on  sugpicion  of  felony j  will  be  justified  in  killing  him,  in  case  he  cannot 
otherwise  apprehend  him,  is  a  case  requiring  great  consideration.  Even  in  the 
instance  of  breaking  open  the  outward  door  of  a  house,  a  peace  officer  b  not 
justified,  unless  he  is  acting  under  a  warrant,  in  proceeding  to  that  extremity; 
Foster,  321,  and  vide  post,  758 ;  still  less  could  he  be  justified  in  a  matter  con- 
cerning life.  However,  according  to  Lord  Hale,  the  officer  would  be  justified  in 
killing  the  party  if  he  fly,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  apprehended.  2  Hale,  P.  C 
72,  80. 

In  cases  of  misdemeanors,  the  law  does  not  admit  the  same  severe  rule  as  in 
that  of  felonies.  The  cases  of  arrests  for  misdemeanors  and  in  civil  proceedings 
are  upon  the  same  footing.  Foster,  271.  If  a  man  charged  with  a  misdemeanor, 
or  the  defendant  in  a  civil  suit  flics,  and  the  officer  pursues,  and  in  the  pursuit 
kills  him,  it  will  be  murder.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  481;  Foster,  471.  Or  rather, 
according  to  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  it  will  be  murder  or  manslaughter,  as  circam- 
stances  may  vary  the  case.  For  if  the  officer,  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  and 
merely  to  overtake  the  defendant,  should  trip  up  his  heels,  or  give  him  a  stroke 
with  an  ordinary  cudgel,  or  other  weapon  not  likely  to  kill,  and  death  should 
ensue,  it  seems  that  this  would  amount  to  no  more  than  manslaughter,  and  in 
some  cases  not  even  to  that  offence.  But  if  he  had  made  use  of  a  deadly  weapon, 
it  would  have  amounted  to  murder.     Foster,  271. 

If  persons  engaged  in  a  riot,  or  forcible  entry,  or  detainer,  stand  in  their  d&- 
[  *767  ]  fence,  and  continue  the  force  in  opposition  to  the  command  of  *a  justice 
of  the  peace,  &c.,  or  resist  such  justice  endeavouring  to  arrest  them,  the  killing  of 
them  may  be  justified,  and  so  perhaps  may  the  killing  of  any  dangerous  rioters  by 
private  persons,  who  cannot  otherwise  suppress  them,  or  defend  themselves  finom 
them.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  28,  s.  14. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  above  cases  where  the  officer  is  justified 
by  his  authority,  and  exercises  that  authority  in  a  legal  manner,  if  he  be 
resisted,  and  in  the  course  of  that  resistance  is  killed,  the  offence  will  amount  to 
murder. 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  time  at  which  a  constable  or  other  peace  officer  is 
justified,  in  case  of  resistance,  in  resorting  to  measures  of  violence,  it  is  laid  down, 
that  although  in  the  case  of  common  persons,  it  is  their  duty,  when  they  are 
assaulted;  to  fly  as  fiir  as  they  may,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violence,  yet  a  oonstabb 
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or  other  peace  officer,  if  assatdted  in  the  ezecntioii  of  his  duty,  is  not  bound  to 
give  way,  and  if  he  kill  his  assailant,  it  is  adjudged  homicide  in  self-defenoe. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  481.  This  rule  holds  in  the  case  of  the  execution  of  civil  process,  aa 
well  as  in  apprehensions  upon  a  criminal  charge.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  28,  s.  17. 
But  though  it  be  not  necessary  that  the  officer  should  retreat  at  all,  yet  he  ought 
not  to  come  to  extremities  upon  every  slight  interruption,  nor  without  a  reason* 
able  necessity.  Therefore,  where  a  collector,  having  distrained  for  a  duty,  laid 
hold  of  a  maidnservant  vrhp  stood  at  the  door  to  prevent  the  distress  being  carried 
away,  and  beat  her  head  and  back  several  times  against  the  door-post,  of  which 
she  died ;  although  the  court  held  her  opposition  to  them  to  be  a  sufficient  provo. 
cation  to  extenuate  the  homicide,  yet  they  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  in  so  far  exceeding  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
And  where  no  resistance  at  all  is  made,  and  the  officer  kills,  it  will  be  murder. 
So  if  the  officer  kills  the  party  after  the  resistance  b  offered,  and  the  necessity  has 
ceased,  it  is  manslaughter  at  least,  and  if  the  blood  had  time  to  cool,  it  woiUd,  it 
seems,  be  murder.     1  East,  P.  C.  297. 

In  respect  to  the  time  of  executing  process,  it  may  be  done  at  night  as  well  aa 
by  day;  and,  therefore,  killing  a  bailiff,  or  other  officer,  under  pretence  of  his 
coming  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  would  be  murder.  But  since  the  statute  29  Car.  2, 
c.  7,  s.  6,  all  process  warrants,  &c.,  served  or  executed  on  a  Sunday  are  void,  except 
in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  and,  therefore,  an  arrest  on  any 
other  account,  made  on  that  day,  is  the  same  as  if  done  without  any  authority  at 
all.     1  East,  P.  C.  324. 

In  executing  their  duty,  it  often  becomes  a  question  in  what  cases  constables  and 
other  peace  officers  are  justified  in  breaking  open  windows  and  doors.  In  no  case 
whatever  is  an  officer  justified  in  breaking  an  outward  door  or  window,  unless  a 
previous  notification  has  been  given,  and  a  demand  of  entrance  made  and  refused. 
Foster,  320 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  14,  s.  1. 

Where  a  felony  has  been  actually  committed,  or  a  dangerous  wound  given,  a 
peace  officer  may  justify  breaking  an  entrance  door  to  apprehend  the  offender 
without  any  warrant,  but  in  cases  of  misdemeanors  and  breach  of  the  peace,  a 
warrant  is  required ;  it  likewise  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  mere  suspicion 
of  felony  will  not  justify  him  in  proceeding  to  this  extremity,  unless  he  be  armed 
with  a  *warrant.  Foster,  320,  321 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  14,  s.  7 ;  [  *758  ] 
1  Buss,  by  Grea.  628 ;  Sed  vide  1  Hale,  P.  C.  583;  2  Id.  92. 

In  cases  of  writs,  an  officer  is  justified  in  breaking  an  outer  door  upon  a  capuu 
grounded  on  an  indictment  for  any  crime  whatever,  or  upon  a  capiat  to  find  sureties 
for  the  peace,  or  the  warrant  of  a  justice  for  that  purpose.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2, 
c.  14,  s.  3.  So  upon  a  capias  utkigcUum  or  capias  pro  fine ;  Id.  1  Hale,  P.  0. 
459,  or  upon  an  habere  facias  possessionem  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  458,  or  upon  the  war- 
rant of  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  levying  a  forfeiture  in  execution  of  a  judgment 
or  conviction.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  14,  s.  5. 

K  there  be  an  affray  in  a  house,  and  manslaughter  or  bloodshed  is  likely  to 
ensue,  a  constable  having  notice  of  it,  and  demanding  entrance,  and  being  refused, 
and  the  affiray  continuing,  may  break  open  the  doors  to  keep  the  peace.  2  Hale, 
P.  C.  95;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b  3,  c.  14,  s.  8.  And  if  there  be  disorderly  drinking  or 
noise  in  a  house  at  an  unseasonable  hour  of  night,  especially  in  inns,  taverns,  or 
alehouses,  the  constable  or  his  watch  demanding  entrance,  and  being  refused,  may 
break  open  the  doors  to  see  and  suppress  the  disorder.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  95 ;  1  East, 
p.  C.  322.  So  if  affirayers  fiy  to  a  house,  and  he  follows  them  with  firesh  suit,  he 
may  break  open  the  doors  to  take  them.     Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  1,  c.  63,  s.  16.    But  it 
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has  been  doubted  whether  a  constable  can  safely  break  open  doors  in  B«ch  a  csae 
without  a  magistrate's  warrant,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  least  there  must  be  some 
circumstance  of  extramrdinaiy  yiolenoe  to  justify  him  in  so  doing.  1  Buss,  bj 
Grea.  294,  (n.) 

In  civil  suits  an  officer  cannot  justify  the  breaking  open  an  ontward  door  or 
window  to  execute  the  process ;  if  he  do  break  it  open,  he  is  a  trespasser.  In  such 
ease,  therefore,  if  the  occupier  resist  the  officer,  and  in  the  struggle  kill  him,  it  is 
only  manslaughter.  For  every  man's  house  is  his  castle  for  safety  and  repose  to 
himself  and  his  family.  It  is  not  murder,  because  it  was  unlawful  for  the  officer  to 
break  into  the  house,  but  it  is  manslaughter,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  bailiff. 
Had  he  not  kno?m  him  to  be  a  bailiff,  it  would  have  been  no  felony,  because  done 
in  his  house.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  458.  This  last  instance,  says  Mr.  East,  which  is  set 
in  opposition  to  the  second,  must  be  understood  to  include  at  least  a  reasonable 
ground  of  suspicion  that  the  party  broke  the  house  with  a  felonious  intent,  and 
that  the  party  did  not  know,  or  had  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  only  a  trespasser. 
1  East,  P.  C.  321,  322. 

The  privilege  is  conjQned  to  the  (nUer  door$  and  windows  only — for  if  the  sheriff 
or  a  peace  officer  enter  a  house  by  the  outer  door,  being  open,  he  may  break  open 
the  inner  doors,  and  the  killing  him  in  such  case  would  be  murder.  1  Hale,  P.  C. 
458.  If  the  party  whom  the  officer  is  about  to  arrest,  or  the  goods  which  he  is 
about  to  seize,  be  within  the  house  at  the  time,  he  may  break  open  any  inner  doors 
or  windows  to  search  for  them,  without  demanding  admission.  Per  Gibbs,  J., 
Hutchinson  v.  Birch,  4  Taunt.  619.  But  it  seems  that  if  the  party  against  whom 
the  process  has  issued  be  not  within  the  house  at  the  time,  the  officer  must  demand 
admittance  before  he  will  be  justified  in  breaking  open  an  inner  door.  Batdiffe  v. 
Burton,  3  Bos.  &  Pul.  223.  So  if  the  house  be  that  of  a  stranger,  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  officer  will  depend  upon  the  hct  of  the  goods  or  the  person  against 
[  ^759  ]  '''whom  he  is  proceeding,  being  in  the  house  at  the  time.  Cooke  v.  Bki, 
5  Taunt.  765 ;'  Johnson  v.  Leigh,  6  Taunt  240  j«  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  621. 

An  officer  attempting  to  attach  the  goods  of  the  prisoner  in  his  dwelling-house, 
put  his  hand  over  the  hatch  of  the  door,  which  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
lower  hatch  being  closed  and  the  higher  opened.  A  struggle  ensued  between  the 
officer  and  a  friend  of  the  prisoner,  in  the  course  of  which  the  officer  having  pre- 
vailed, the  prisoner  shot  at  and  killed  him,  and  this  was  held  murder.  Baker's 
case,  1  East,  P.  C.  323.  In  the  above  case  there  was  proof  of  a  previous  resolution 
in  the  prisoner  to  resist  the  officer  whom  he  afterwards  killed.     1  East,  P.  C.  323. 

The  privilege  likewise  extends  only  to  those  cases  where  the  occupier  or  any  d 
his  family,  who  have  their  domestic  or  ordinary  residence  there,  are  the  objects  of 
the  arrest ;  and  if  a  stranger,  whose  ordinary  residence  is  elsewhere,  upon  pursuit, 
takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  another,  such  house  is  no  castle  of  his,  and  he  cannot 
claim  the  benefit  of  sanctuary  in  it.  Foster,  320,  321 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  323.  But 
this  must  be  taken  subject  to  the  limitation  already  expressed  with  regard  to  break- 
ing open  inner  doors  in  such  cases,  viz.,  that  the  officer  will  only  be  justified  by 
the  &ct  of  the  person  sought  being  found  there.  Supra ;  1  East^  P.  C.  324 ; 
1  Buss,  by  Grea.  631(n.) 

The  privilege  is  also  confined  to  arrests  in  the  first  instance;  for  if  a  man  legilly 
arrested,  (and  laying  hands  on  the  prisoner,  and  pronouncing  words  of  arrest,  con- 
stitute an  actual  arrest,)  escape  from  the  officer,  and  take  shelter  in  his  own  boose, 
the  officer  may,  upon  fresh  pursuit,  break  open  the  outer  door,  in  order  to  retake 
him,  having  first  given  due  notice  of  his  business,  and  demanded  admission,  and 
having  been  refused.     K  it  be  not,  however,  on  fresh  pursuit,  it  seems  that  the 
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officer  shoTild  have  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate.    1  Hale^  P.  C.  459 ;  Foster^  320 } 
1  East,  P.  G.  324. 

I\vqf  of  malice— <(ue$  of  officers  killed  or  ktHmg  others  in  the  execution  of  their 
du^ — mode  {where  an  officer  is  killed)  in  which  t?uU  killing  lias  been  effected."]  It 
k  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration,  whether  in  all  cases  where  a  peace  officer 
or  other  person  is  killed  while  attempting  to  enforce  an  illegal  warrant,  such  killing 
ahall,  under  circimistances  of  great  cruelty  or  unnecessary  violence,  be  deemed  to 
amount  to  manslaughter  only.  In  Curtis's  case,  Foster,  135,  ante,  p.  755,  the 
prisoner  being  in  the  house  of  a  man  named  Cowling,  who  had  made  his  escapoi 
swore  that  the  first  person  who  entered  to  retake  Cowling  should  be  a  dead  man, 
and,  immediately  upon  the  officers  breaking  open  the  shop  door,  struck  one  of  them 
on  the  head  with  an  axe  and  killed  him.  This  was  held  murder,  and  a  few  of  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  officers  could  not  have  justified  breaking 
open  the  door,  yet  that  would  have  been  a  bare  trespass  in  the  house  of  Cowling, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  property  or  person  of  the  prisoner;  and  admitting  that 
a  trespass  in  the  hou<«e,  with  an  intent  to  make  an  unjustifiable  arrest  of  the  owner, 
could  be  considered  as  some  provocation  to  a  bystander,  yet  surely  the  knocking  a 
man's  brains  out,  or  cleaving  him  down  with  an  axe,  on  so  slight  a  provocation, 
savoured  rather  of  brutal  rage,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  of  diabolical  mischief, 
than  of  human  frailty,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  ^remembered,  that  in  all  [  '*'760  ] 
cases  of  homicide  upon  sudden  provocation,  the  law  indulges  to  human  frailty,  and 
to  that  case  alone.  So  in  Stockley's  case,  ante,  p.  751,  the  fact  that  the  prisoner 
deliberately  resolved  upon  shooting  Welsh,  in  case  he  offered  to  arrest  him  again, 
was,  it  has  been  argued,  sufficient  of  itself  to  warrant  a  conviction  of  murder,  inde- 
pendently of  the  legality  of  the  warrant.    1  East,  P.  C.  311. 

When  a  bailiff,  having  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  man,  pressed  early  into  his  chamber 
with  violence,  but  not  mentioning  his  business,  and  the  man  not  knowing  him  to 
be  a  bailiff,  nor  that  he  came  to  make  an  arrest,  snatched  down  a  swcfrd  hanging 
in  his  chamber,  and  stabbed  the  bailiff,  whereof  he  died;  this  was  held  not  to  be 
murder,  for  the  prisoner  did  not  know  but  that  the  party  came  to  rob  or  kill  him, 
when  he  thus  violently  broke  into  his  chamber  without  declaring  his  business. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  470.  A  bailiff  having  a  warrant  to  arrest  C.  upon  a  ca.  sa,  went  to 
his  house  and  gave  him  notice.  C.  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  depart,  but 
the  bailiff  disregarding  the  threats  broke  open  the  windows,  upon  which  C.  shot 
and  killed  him.  It  was  ruled,  1,  that  this  was  not  murder,  because  the  bailiff  had 
no  right  to  break  the  house;  2,  that  it  was  manslaughter,  because  C.  knew  him  to 
be  a  bailiff;  but  3,  had  he  not  known  him  to  be  a  bailiff,  it  had  been  no  felony, 
because  done  in  defence  of  his  house.  Cook's  case,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  458;  Cro.  Car. 
537 ;  W.  Jones,  429. 

These  decisions  would  appear  to  countenance  the  position  that  where  an  officer 
attempts  to  execute  an  illegal  warrant,  and  is  in  the  first  instance  resisted  with  such 
Yiolence  by  the  party  that  death  ensues,  it  will  amount  to  manslaughter  only.  But 
it  should  seem  that  in  analogy  to  all  other  cases  of  provocation  this  position  requires 
some  qualification.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  party  resisting  to  effect  his  object  with 
a  less  degree  of  violence  than  the  infliction  of  death,  a  great  degree  of  unnecessary 
violence  might,  it  is  conceived,  be  evidence  of  such  malice  as  to  prevent  the  crime 
from  being  reduced  to  manslaughter.  In  Thomson's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  80,^  ante, 
p.  744,  where  the  officer  was  about  to  make  an  arrest  on  an  insufficient  charge,  the 
judges  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could 
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not  get  away.  In  these  cases  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  party  whose 
liberty  is  endangered  to  resist  the  officer  with  as  little  yiolenoe  as  possible,  and  that 
if  he  uses  great  and  unnecessary  violence,  unsuited  both  to  the  provocation  given 
and  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  successful  resistance,  it  will  be  evidence  of  malice 
sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  murder.  So  also  where,  as  in  Stockley's  case, 
(ante,  p.  751),  and  Curtis's  case,  (ante,  p.  755),  the  party  appears  to  have  acted 
from  motives  of  express  malice,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  withdrawing  such 
cases  from  the  operation  of  the  general  rule,  (vide  ante,  p.  735),  that  provocatioa 
will  not  justify  the  party  killing,  or  prevent  his  offence  from  amounting  to  murder, 
where  it  is  proved  that  he  acted  at  the  time  from  express  malice.  And  of  this 
opinion  appears  to  be  Mr.  East,  who  says,  «It  may  be  worthy  of  consideratioii 
whether  the  illegality  of  an  arrest  does  not  place  the  officer  attempting  it  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  wrong-doer.^'     1  East,  P.  C.  328. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  question  is  frdly  decided  in  the  Scotch  law,  the 
rule  being  as  follows : — ^In  resisting  irregular  or  defective  warrants,  or  warrants 
executed  in  an  irregular  way,  or  upon  the  wrong  person,  it  is  murder  if  death  ensue 
[  ^761  ]  to  the  officer  by  the  assumption  of  ^lethal  weapons,  where  no  great  personal 
violence  has  been  sustained.  Alison's  Princ.  Cr.  Law  of  Scotl.  25.  K,  says  Baron 
Hume,  instead  of  submitting  for  the  time,  and  looking  for  redress  to  the  law,  he 
shall  take  advantage  of  the  mistake  to  stab  or  shoot  the  officer,  when  no  great 
struggle  has  yet  ensued,  and  no  previous  harm  of  body  has  been  sustained,  oertsdnly 
he  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  any  lower  crime  than  murder.  1  Hume,  £50.  The 
distinction  appears  to  be,  says  Mr.  Alison,  that  the  Scotch  law  reprobates  the 
tmmediute  assumption  of  lethal  weapons  in  resisting  an  illegal  warrant,  and  will 
hold  it  as  murder  if  death  ensue  by  such  immediate  use  of  these,  the  more  especially 
if  the  informality  or  error  was  not  known  to  the  party  resisting;  whereas  tli^ 
English  practice  makes  such  allowance  for  the  irritation  consequent  upon  the 
irregular  interference  with  liberty,  that  it  accounts  death  inflicted  under  such 
oircumstan(^  as  manslaughter  only.  Alison's  Princ.  Cr.  Law  of  ScotL  28;  see 
also  1  Euss.  by  Grea.  621,  (n.) 

In  case  of  death  ensuing,  where  resistance  is  made  to  officers  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  question  how  far  the  acts  of  third  persons,  who 
take  a  part  in  such  resistance,  or  attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  shall  be  held  to 
affect  the  latter.  If  the  party  who  is  arrested  yield  himself,  and  make  no  resistance, 
but  others  endeavour  to  rescue  him,  and  he  do  no  act  to  declare  his  joining  with 
them,  if  those  who  come  to  rescue  him  kill  any  of  the  bailiffs,  it  is  murder  in  them, 
but  not  in  the  party  arrested;  otherwise,  if  he  do  any  act  to  countenance  the 
violence  of  the  rescuers.  Stanley's  case,  Kel.  87 ;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  536.  Jackson 
and  four  other  robbers  being  pursued  by  the  hue  and  cry,  Jackson  turned  round 
upon  his  pursuers,  the  rest  being  in  the  same  field,  and  refusing  to  yield,  killed  one 
of  them.  By  five  judges  who  were  present,  this  was  held  murder,  and  inasmuch 
as  all  the  robbers  were  of  a  company,  and  made  a  common  resistance,  and  one 
animated  the  other,  all  those  who  were  of  the  company  in  the  same  field,  though  at 
a  distance  from  Jackson,  were  all  principals,  mz,  present,  aiding,  and  abetting. 
They  also  resolved,  that  one  of  the  malefactors  being  apprehended  a  little  before 
the  party  was  hurt,  and  being  in  custody  when  the  stroke  was  given,  was  not  guilty, 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  after  he  was  apprehended  he  had  animated  Jackson 
to  kill  the  party.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  464.  Where  A.  beat  B.,  a  constable,  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  and  they  parted,  and  then  C,  a  friend  of  A.,  fell  upon  the 
constable,  and  killed  him  in  the  struggle,  but  A.  was  not  engaged  in  the  affiiir, 
after  he  parted  from  B.,  it  was  held  that  this  was  murder  only  in  C,  and  A.  was 
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aoquitted,  because  it  was  a  sudden  quarrel;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  A.  and  0. 
came  upon  any  design  to  ill-use  the  constable.     Anon.  1  East,  P.  C.  296. 

It  is  matter  of  fact^  for  the  jury  in  these  cases,  to  determine  in  what  character 
the  third  party  intervened.  If  he  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  person 
in  custody  to  rescue  himself,  and  in  so  doing  killed  the  bailiff,  it  would  be  murder, 
but  if,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  struggle,  he  interposed  with  intent  to  prevent 
mischief,  it  would  not  amount  to  murder.  1  East,  P.  C.  318;  1  Kuss.  by  Grea. 
586.     See  Kel.  86;  Sid.  156. 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  murder.  It  appeared  that  a  body  of  persons  had 
assembled  together,  and  were  committing  a  riot.  The  constables  interfering  for  the 
purpose  of  dispersing  the  crowd  and  apprehending  the  offenders,  resistance  was 
made  to  them  by  the  mob,  *and  one  of  the  constables  was  beaten  severely  [  *762  ] 
and  afterwards  died.  The  prisoners  all  took  part  in  the  violence  used,  some  by 
beating  him  with  sticks,  some  by  throwing  stones,  and  some  by  striking  him  with 
their  fists.  Alderson,  B.,  told  the  jury  that  in  considering  the  case,  they  would 
have  to  determine  whether  all  the  prisoners  had  the  common  intent  of  attacking 
the  constables,  if  so  each  of  them  was  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  all  the  others 
done  for  that  purpose,  and  if  all  the  acts  done  by  each  if  done  by  one  man,  would 
together  show  such  violence,  and  so  long  continued,  that  from  them  the  jury  might 
infer  an  intention  to  kill  the  constable,  it  would  be  murder  in  them  aU,  but  if  they 
could  not  infer  such  an  intention  that  they  ought  to  find  them  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  the  latter  offence.  Macklin's  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  0. 
225. 

Proof  of  malice — -privafe  persons  killed  or  kUUng  othersy  in  ajtpreKending  them,"^ 
The  rules  regarding  the  protection  of  private  persons  who  take  upon  themselves  to 
arrest  offenders,  is  much  more  confined  than  that  which  is  applicable  to  peace 
officers  and  others,  who  act  only  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  where  a  private  person  lends  his  assistance  to  a  constable, 
whether  commanded  to  do  so  or  not,  he  is  under  the  same  protection  as  the  officer 
himself.     Foster,  309. 

So  in  cases  of  felony  actually  committed,  or  a  dangerous  wound  given,  private 
persons  may  apprehend  without  a  warrant,  and  will  be  protected,  so  that  the  killing 
of  them  in  the  executing  that  duty,  will  be  murder;  but  it  is  otherwise,  where 
there  is  merely  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  a  felony,  ante,  p.  742.(1) 

Whether  or  not  a  private  person  ought  to  enjoy  the  protection  extended  to 
peace  officers,  where  ho  proceeds  to  arrest  a  person  who  stands  indicted  of  felony, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  settled.  Lord  Hale  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
protection  does  not  extend  to  a  private  person  in  such  case,  because  a  person 
innocent  may  be  indicted,  and  because  there  is  another  way  of  bringing  him  to 
answer,  viz,  process  of  capias  to  the  sheriff,  who  is  a  known  responsible  officer. 
2  Hale,  P.  C.  84.  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  East,  however,  is  rather  in  fevour  of 
the  protection.  It  may  be  urged,  he  observes,  that  if  the  fact  of  the  indictment 
found  against  the  party  be  known  to  those  who  endeavour  to  arrest  him,  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  justice,  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  that  they  act  upon  their  own  private 
suspicion  or  authority,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  equal  protection  with 
the  ordinary  ministers  of  the  law.     At  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  cause  of  arrest  by 

(1)  A  well  grounded  belief  that  a  felony  is  about  to  be  committed^  will  extenuate  a  homi- 
cide committed  in  prevention  of  the  felony,  but  not  a  homicide  committed  in  pursuit  by 
individual  of  his  own  accord.     State  v.  Rutherford,  1  Hawks,  457. 
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private  pereons  if  it  may  be  made  without  the  death  of  the  felon.  (IMton,  e.  170, 
8.  5.)  And  if  the  fiEust  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  be  neoesBary  for  their  oompkfte  job- 
tification,  the  bill  of  indictment  found  bj  the  grand  jury  would  (be  eoneeiret)  fa 
that  purpose  be  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  fiict,  till  the  oontnory  ahoiild  be  proved. 
1  East,  P.  C.  300. 

There  is  one  class  of  misdemeanors  in  which  private  persons  are  justified  ia 
interposing,  and  are  under  the  same  protection  as  peaoe  officers,  namely,  in  ease 
of  sudden  affirays  to  part  the  combatants,  and  to  prevent  mischief;  but  in  these 
oases  they  must  give  express  notice  of  their  friendly  intent,  and  if  the  party  inter- 
posing with  such  notice,  is  killed  by  ^e  afl&tiyers,  it  will  be  murder  in  the  party 
killing.  Foster,  272,  311.  And  it  is  said  by  Hawkins,  that  perhaps  private 
[  *763  ]  persons  ^ay  justify  the  killing  of  dangerous  rioters,  when  they  cannot 
otherwise  suppress  them  or  defend  themselves  from  them,  inasmuch  as  every 
person  seems  to  be  authorized  by  law,  to  arm  himself  for  such  purposes.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  28,  8.  14.  And  this  was  so  resolved  by  all  the  judges  in  Easter 
Term,  39  Eliz.,  though  they  thought  it  more  discreet  for  any  one  in  such  a  case 
to  attend  and  assist  the  king's  officer  in  so  doing.  Poph.  121 ;  1  East,  P.  G.  304. 
It  is  said  by  Hawkins,  that  at  common  law  every  private  person  may  arrest  any 
suspicious  night-walker,  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a  good  account  of  himself. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  13,  s.  6.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  such  a  power  is  vested 
even  in  peace  officers,  (vide,  ante,  p.  745,)  Mid  it  is  still  more  doubtful  with  regud 
to  private  persons.     See  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  601. 

In  general,  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  except  in  those  above-mentioned,  a  private 
person  will  not  be  justified  in  apprehending  the  offender,  and  if  in  attempting  to 
apprehend  him  he  kill  him,  it  will  be  murder.  The  neighbourhood  of  Hammer- 
smith had  been  alarmed  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  ghost.  The  prisoner  went 
out  with  a  loaded  gun  to  take  the  ghost,  and  upon  meeting  with  a  person  dressed 
in  white,  immediately  shot  him.  Macdonald,.  C.  B.,  Rooke,  and  Lawrence,  JJ., 
were  clear  that  this  was  murder,  as  the  person  who  appeared  to  be  a  ghost,  wis 
only  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  no  one  might  kill  him,  although  he  oonld  not 
otherwise  be  taken.  The  jury,  however,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  manslanghter ; 
but  the  Court  said  that  they  could  not  receive  that  verdict,  and  told  the  jury  that 
if  they  believed  the  evidence,  they  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder ;  and 
that  if  they  did  not  believe  the  evidence,  they  should  acquit  the  prisoner.  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  sentence  was  pronounced,  but  he  was  after- 
wards reprieved.     Smith's  case,  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  546 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  201,(a.) 

By  various  statutes,  private  persons,  the  owners  of  property  injured,  are  author- 
ized, as  also  their  servants,  to  make  arrests,  as  under  the  7  and  8  Greo.  4,  oc  29 
&  30,  ante,  p.  746. 

Gamekeepers,  &c.  have  authority  to  arrest  in  certain  cases  by  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  G9, 
B.  2,  and  the  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  1 ;  see  the  clauses,  ante,  pp.  555,  559. 

Under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  s.  9,  it  has  been  held  that  a  gamekeeper,  Ac.,  is 
entitled  to  arrest  a  party  for  an  offence  under  the  9th  section,  though  the  above 
clause  (s.  2,)  speaks  only  of  offences  thereinbefore  mentioned,  for  an  offence  under 
s.  9,  is  an  offence  also  under  s.  1.  Ball's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  G.  330.*  A  gune- 
keeper  and  his  assistants  warned  a  party  of  poachers  off  his  master's  grounds, 
and  followed  them  into  the  highway,  where  the  poachers  rushed  upon  the  keeper 
and  his  men,  and  blows  ensued  on  both  sides.  After  the  keeper  had  struck 
several  blows,  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  prisoner,  one  of  the  party,  which  wounded 
the  prosecutor.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  for  shooting 

>  2  Eug.  G.  C.  330. 
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at  the  proeecutor  with  intent  to  kill^  &c.  It  was  urged  for  the  prisoner,  that  as 
the  keeper  had  knocked  down  three  of  the  men  before  the  shot  was  fired,  it  would 
have  been  manskughter  only  if  death  had  ensued ;  but  the  judge  (Bajlej,  B.,) 
was  of  opinion  that  if  the  keeper  struck,  not  yindictiyelj,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
offence,  but  in  self-defence  only,  and  to  diminish  the  violence  which  was  illegally 
brought  into  operatioir  against  him,  it  would  have  been  murder  if  death  had 
ensued.  He  told  the  jury  that  he  thought  '^'that  the  keeper  and  his  men,  [  *764  ] 
even  if  they  had  no  right  to  apprehend,  had  full  right  to  follow  the  prisoner  and 
his  party,  to  discover  who  they  were,  and  that  the  prisoner  and  his  party  were 
not  warranted  in  attempting  to  prevent  them,  and  that  if  they  had  attempted  to 
apprehend  them,  which,  however,  they  did  not,  he  thought  they  would  have  been 
warranted  by  the  statute  in  so  doing.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  on  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  keeper  had  power  to  apprehend^ 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  blows  given  by  the  keeper,  it  would  have  been 
murder,  had  the  keeper's  man  died.  Ball's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  330.^  The  rule 
laid  down  in  the  above  case,  with  regard  to  the  blows  first  given  by  the  keeper 
in  self-defence,  was  soon  afterwards  recognized  in  another  case.  Ball's  casei 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  833.^ 

A  gamekeeper  and  his  asmstants  proceeded  to  apprehend  a  party  of  poachers 
whose  guns  they  heard  in  a  wood.  They  rushed  in  upon  the  poachers,  who  ran 
away,  and  the  keeper  followed  one  of  the  poachers  exclaiming,  « the  first  man 
that  comes  out,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  don't  shoot  him."  At  length  several  of  the 
poachers  stopped,  and  the  prisoner,  one  of  them,  putting  his  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
fired  at  and  wounded  the  prosecutor ;  being  indicted  for  this  offence,  it  was  ob- 
jected that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  have  given  notice  to  the  persons 
by  calling  upon  them  to  surrender,  which  he  did  not  appear  to  have  done ;  the 
judge  reserved  the  point,  and  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances 
constituted  sufficient  notice,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Payne's  case, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  378.» 

Upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  being  poaching 
at  night  in  a  wood,  was  attempted  to  be  apprehended  by  the  deceased,  the  servant 
of  the  prosecutor.  The  prosecutor  was  neither  the  owner  nor  occupier  of  the 
wood,  nor  the  lord  of  the  manor,  having  only  the  permission  of  the  owner  to  pre- 
aerve  the  game  there.  The  deceased  having  been  killed  by  the  prisoner  in  the 
attempt  to  apprehend  him,  it  was  held  to  be  manslaughter  only.  Addis's  case, 
6  C.  &  P.  388./ 

In  these  cases  a  question  frequently  arises  how  far  the  companions  of  the  party 
who  actually  committed  the  offence  participate  in  the  guilt.  The  prisoners  were 
charged  with  shooting  James  Maney,  with  intent  to  murder.  It  appeared  that 
the  prisoners,  each  having  a  gun,  were  out  at  night  in  the  grounds  of  C.  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  pheasants,  and  the  prosecutor  and  his  assistants  going  towards 
them  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  them,  they  formed  into  two  Ihies,  and 
pointing  their  guns  at  the  keepers,  threatened  to  shoot  them.  A  gun  was  fired, 
and  the  prosecutor  was  wounded.  Some  of  the  keepers  were  also  severely  beaten, 
but  no  other  shot  was  fired.  It  was  objected  that  as  there  was  no  common  intent 
to  commit  any  felony,  Mancy  alone  could  be  convicted,  but  Yaughan,  B.,  said, 
«  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  this  act  of  parliament,  (57  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  repealed  by 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,)  empowered  certain  parties  to  apprehend  persons  who  were  out  at 
night  armed  for  the  destruction  of  game,  it  gave  them  the  same  protection  in 
the  execution  of  that  power  which  the  law  affords  to  constables  in  the  execution 

^  2  Eng.  C.  C.  880.         ^  Id.  333.  <  Id.  878.  r  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxr.  452. 
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of  their  duty.  With  reapect  to  the  other  point,  it  ii 
for  the  jar; ;  adll  on  this  evidence  it  is  qnite  clear  ^ 
wsa.  They  all  draw  ap  in  lines,  and  point  their  gona  t 
[  *765  ]  M  giving  their  'cotmteDoace  &nd  aaBiBtanoe  U 
the  gan.  If  it  conld  be  bLowii  that  either  of  them  e 
rest,  and  showed  distinctly  that  he  would  have  no  ham 
the  objection  would  have  much  weight  in  it."  E 
390.*  So  when  two  persons  had  been  seized  by  a  gam 
and  while  stAnding  still  in  custody,  called  to  anotl 
rescued  the  two  men,  and  beat  and  killed  one  of  the 
B.,  rnled  that  all  the  three  men  were  equally  gnilty,  thi 
esced  and  remained  passive,  it  would  not  have  been  bo. 
S24.*     See  ante,  title  Game. 

Proof  of  malice — kiiUng  in  defence  of  penon  or  p 
upon  this  subject  is  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  East.  1 
force  in  defence  of  his  person,  habitation,  or  property, : 
intends  or  eodcavours  by  violence  or  turprite  to  conun 
rape,  robbery,  arson,  burglary,  or  the  like.  In  these 
retreat,  but  may  pursue  his  adversary  nntil  he  has 
danger,  and  if  he  kill  him  in  so  doing,  it  is  justifial 
other  hand,  the  killing  by  such  felons,  of  aoy  person  so 
will  be  murder.  But  a  bare  fear  of  any  of  these  offenc 
as  that  another  lies  in  wait  to  take  away  the  party's  1 
overt  act,  indicative  of  such  an  intention,  will  not  wi 
other  by  way  of  precaution,  there  being  no  actual  da 
P.  C.  271,  2. 

Not  only  is  the  party  himself,  whose  person  or  pn 
felonious  attack  justified  in  resisting,  in  the  manner  abo 
or  any  other  person  may  lawfully  interpose,  in  order  ti 
chief  Thus  in  the  instance  of  arson  and  burglary, 
the  assailant  in  the  same  manner  as  the  owner  himself 
same  limitations.  (Scd  vide  post,  p.  770.)  In  this  case 
ence  between  the  case  of  the  person  assaulted,  and  the 
such  felons.  The  legislature  itself  seems  to  have  coi 
footing,  for  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  de  Ouiscard,  wh 
wttiog  in  council,  they  discharged  the  party  who  gave 
manner  of  prosecution  on  that  account,  and  declared  tl 
necessary  action.  (9  ^\jin,  c.  10.)  1  East,  P.  C.  189; 
Cro.  Car.  544. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  intended  offence,  U 
instantly  to  use  the  laat  violence,  and  to  put  the  assai 
such  crimes  as  in  their  nature  betoken  an  urgent  necessil 
that  the  rule  extends.  Of  this  nature  are  what  have  1 
in  con  trail  isti  action  as  it  seems  to  such  secret  felonies  af 
violence  to  the  person,  such  as  picking  the  pocket,  i 
P.  C.  273,  Where  an  attempt  is  made  to  murder,  oi 
commit  burglary,  or  to  set  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  if 
assailant  with  violence  and  by  surprise,  the  party  attach 
death.     Ibid.(l) 

(I)  The  belief  ttiil  a  prrBon  designs  to  kill  me  will  not  pre' 
■  £ng.  Cou.  Law  Beps.  xiv.  364. 
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♦A  statute  was  passed  in  the  24  Hen.  8,  (c.  5,)  upon  this  subject,  in  [  *766  ] 
affinnance  of  the  common  law.  After  reciting  that  it  had  been  doubted  whether 
if  any  person  should  attempt  feloniously  to  rob  or  murder  any  persons  in  or  near 
any  common  highway,  cartway,  or  footway,  or  their  mansions,  messuages,  or 
dwelling-places,  or  attempt  to  break  any  dwelling-house  in  the  night-time,  and 
should  happen  in  such  felonious  intent  to  be  slain  by  those  whom  they  should 
attempt  so  to  rob  or  murder,  by  any  person  being  in  their  dwelling-house,  attempted 
to  be  broken  open,  the  person  so  happening  to  slay  the  person  so  attempting  to 
commit  murder  or  burglary,  should  forfeit  goods  and  chattels ;  enacts  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  be  indicted  or  appealed,  of  or  for  the  death  of  any  such  evil 
disposed  person  or  persons  attempting  to  rob,  murder,  or  burglariously  to  break 
mansion-houses,  as  is  above  said,  the  person  or  persons  so  indicted  or  appealed 
thereof,  and  of  the  same  by  verdict  so  found  and  tried,  shall  not  forfeit  or  lose 
any  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  for  the  death  of  any  such  evil  disposed 
person  in  such  manner  slain,  but  shall  be  thereof,  and  for  the  same  fully  acquitted 
^d  discharged.  Though  the  statute  only  mentions  certain  cases,  it  must  not  be 
taken  to  imply  an  exclusion  of  any  other  instances  of  justifiable  homicide,  which 
Stand  upon  the  same  footing  of  reason  and  justice.  ThvLB  the  killing  of  one  who 
attempts  the  wilful  burning  of  a  house,  is  free  from  forfeiture,  without  the  aid  of 
the  statute ;  and  though  it  only  mentions  the  breaking  a  house  in  the  night-time, 
(which  must  be  intended  a  breaking  accompanied  with  a  felonious  intent,)  yet,  a 
breaking  in  the  day-time  with  a  like  purpose  must  be  governed  by  the  same  rule. 
1  East,  P.  C.  272, 3. 

The  rule  extends  to  felonies  only.  Thus,  if  one  comes  to  beat  another,  or  to 
take  his  goods  as  a  trespasser,  though  the  owner  may  justify  a  battery  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  desist,  yet  if  he  kill  him,  it  will  be  manslaughter.  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  486,  486;  1  East,  P.  C.  272.(2) 

It  is  not  essential  that  an  actual  felony  should  be  about  to  be  committed  in  order 
to  justify  the  killing.  K  the  circumstances  are  such  as  that,  after  all  reasonable 
eaution,  the  party  suspects  that  the  felony  is  about  to  be  immediately  committed, 
he  will  be  justified  in  making  the  resistance,  as  in  the  following  case.  Levet  being 
in  bed  and  asleep,  his  servant,  who  had  procured  Frances  Freeman  to  help  her  in 
her  work,  went  to  the  door,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  let  her  out,  and  con- 
ceived she  heard  thieves  about  to  break  into  the  house.  Upon  this  she  wakened 
her  master,  telling  him  what  she  apprehended.  He  took  a  drawn  sword,  and  the 
servant  fearing  that  Freeman  should  be  seen,  hid  her  in  the  buttery.  Mrs.  Leyet 
seeing  Freeman  in  the  buttery,  and  not  knowing  her,  conceived  her  to  be  the 
thief,  and  called  to  her  husband,  who  enteriug  the  buttery  in  the  dark,  and 
thrusting  before  him  with  his  sword,  struck  Freeman  under  the  breast,  of  which 
wounds  she  instantly  died.  This  was  ruled  to  .be  misadventure  only.  Levet's 
case,  Cro.  Car.  538;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  42,  474.  Possibly,  says  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
this  might  have  been  ruled  manslaughter,  due  circumspection  not  having  been 
used.     Foster,  299. 

murder,  unlefls  he  is  making  some  attempt  to  execute  his  design,  or  at  least  is  in  an  apparent 
situation  to  do  so,  and  thereby  induces  me  reasonably  to  think  that  he  intends  to  do  it  im- 
mediately.   State  T.  Scott,  4  Iredell's  N.  G.  Law  Bep.  409. 

(2)  If  one  man  deliberately  kills  another  to  prevent  a  mere  trespass  on  his  property,  whe- 
ther that  trespass  could  or  could  not  be  otherwise  prevented,  it  is  murder ;  and  consequently 
an  amault  with  intent  to  kill  cannot  be  justified  on  ^e  ground,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  trespass  on  property.    State  v.  Morgan,  8  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Bep.  186. 
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Whether  a  person  who  is  anauUed  by  another  will  be  justified  in  naingy  in  the 
first  instance,  snch  yiolence  in  his  resistance  as  will  produce  deatli,  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  assault,  and  the  ci^reumstanoes  under  wlnck  it  is  eoso- 
[  *1^1 1  mitted.  It  maj  be  of  such  a  character  "^that  the  parlj  asBaolted  maj 
reasonably  apprehend  death,  or  great  yiolence  to  his  person,  as  in  the  following 
case : — Ford  being  in  possession  of  a  room  at  a  tayem,  seTeral  persons  persisted 
in  having  it,  and  turning  him  out,  but  he  refused  to  submit,  when  they  drew  their 
swords  upon  Ford  and  his  company,  and  Ford,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  one  of 
them,  and  it  was  adjudged  justifiable  homicide.  Both  in  Kelyng  and  in  Foster,  a 
quaere  is  added  in  this  case.  But  Mr.  East  obserres,  that  though  the  assailants 
waited  till  Ford  had  drawn  his  sword  (which  by  no  means  appears,)  yet  if  mors 
than  one  attacked  him  at  the  same  time  (and  as  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  party 
who  seems  to  have  resisted,  such  probably  was  the  case,)  the  determination  seems 
to  be  maintainable.  Ford's  case,  Kel.  51 ;  1  East,  P.  G.  243.  So  in  Mawgridge's 
case,  great  violence  was  held  justifiable  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  assault.  Maw- 
gridge,  upon  words  of  anger,  threw  a  bottle  with  great  force  at  the  head  of  Cope^ 
and  immediately  drew  his  sword.  Cope  returned  a  bottle  at  the  head  of  Mawgridge, 
which  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  do  in  his  own  defence,  and  wounded  him,  whereupon 
Mawgridge  stabbed  Cope,  which  was  ruled  to  be  murder;  for  Mawgridge,  in 
throwing  the  bottle,  showed  an  intention  to  do  some  great  mischief,  and  his 
drawing  immediately  showed  that  he  intended  to  follow  up  the  blow.  Maw- 
gridge's  case,  Kel.  128 ;  2  Lord  Eaym.  1489 ;  Foster,  296.  Upon  this  case,  Mr. 
East  has  made  the  following  remarks : — ^The  words  previously  spoken  by  Cope 
could  form  no  justification  for  Mawgridge,  and  it  was  reasonable  for  the  former 
to  suppose  his  life  in  danger,  when  attacked  with  so  dangerous  a  weapon,  and  the 
assault  followed  up  by  another  act  indicating  an  intention  of  pursuing  his  fife, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  without  any  warning.  The 
latter  circumstance  furnishes  a  main  distinction  between  this  case  and  that  of 
death  ensuing  from  a  combat,  where  both  parties  engage  upon  equal  terms,  fcx 
then,  if  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  and  before  any  dangerous  blow  given  or  aimed  st 
either  of  the  parties,  the  one  who  first  has  recourse  to  a  deadly  weapon,  suspend 
his  arm  till  he  has  warned  the  other,  and  given  him  time  to  put  himself  upcm  his 
guard,  and  afterwards  they  engage  upon  equal  terms;  in  such  case  it  is  plain 
that  the  intent  of  the  person  making  such  assault  is  not  so  much  to  destroy  his 
adversary,  at  all  events,  as  to  combat  with  him,  and  run  the  hazard  of  losing  hia 
0^  life  at  the  same  time.  And  that  would  fall  within  the  same  common  principle 
which  governs  the  case  of  a  sudden  combat  upon  heat  of  blood.  But  if  sevenl 
attack  a  person  at  once  with  deadly  weapons,  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  happened 
in  Ford's  case,  (supra,)  though  they  wait  till  he  be  upon  his  guard,  yet  it  seems 
(there  being  no  compact,  to  fight)  that  he  would  be  justified  in  killing  any  of  the 
assailants  in  his  own  defence,  because  so  unequal  an  attack  resembles  more  a 
desire  of  assassination  than  of  combat.     1  East,  P.  C.  276. 

An  assault  with  intent  to  chastise,  although  the  party  making  the  assault  has 
no  legal  right  to  inflict  chastisement,  will  not  justify  the  party  assaulted  in  killing 
the  assailant.  The  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  brotherj 
appeared  to  have  come  home  drunk  on  the  night  in  question.  His  fi^ther  ordered 
him  to  go  to  bed,  but  he  refused,  upon  which  a  scufile  ensued  between  them. 
The  deceased,  a  brother  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  in  bed,  hearing  the  disturbance, 
[  '"768  ]  got  up,  threw  the  prisoner  on  the  ground,  and  fell  "^upon  him,  and  beat 
him,  the  prisoner  not  being  able  to  avoid  his  blows,  or  to  make  his  escape.  As 
they  were  struggling  together,  the  prisoner  gave  his  brother  a  mortal  wound  with 
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a  penknife.  This  was  nnanimoosly  held  by  the  judges  to  be  manslaughter,  aa 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  inevitable  necessity  so  as  to  excuse  the  killing  in 
that  manner.  The  deceased  did  not  appear  to  have  aimed  at  the  prisoner's  life^ 
but  only  to  chastise  him  for  his  misbehaviour  to  his  father.  Nailor's  case,  1  Easl^ 
P.  G.  277.  The  circumstances  in  the  following  case  were  very  similar.  The 
prisoner  and  the  brother  of  the  prosecutor  were  fighting,  on  which  the  prosecutor 
laid  hold  of  the  prisoner  to  prevent  him  from  hurting  his  brother,  and  held  him 
down,  but  did  not  strike  him,  and  the  prisoner  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  above 
the  knee.  The  prisoner  being  indicted  for  stabbing  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31, 
Mr.  Justice  James  Parke  said,  The  prosecutor  states  that  he  was  merely  restrain- 
ing the  prisoner  from  beating  his  brother,  which  was  proper  on  his  part.  If  you 
are  of  opinion  that  he  did  nothing  more  than  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  prisoner 
from  beating  his  brother,  the  crime  of  the  prisoner,  if  death  had  ensued,  would 
not  have  been  reduced  to  manslaughter;  but  if  you  think  that  the  prosecutor  did 
more  than  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  'beating  his  brother,  or  that 
he  struck  the  prisoner  any  blows,  then  I  think  that  it  would.  You  will  consider 
whether  any  thing  was  done  by  the  prosecutor  more  than  was  necessary,  or  whether 
he  gave  any  blows  before  he  was  struck.     Bourne's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  120.*» 

At  the  conference  of  the  judges  upon  Nailer's  case  (supra,)  Powell,  J.,  by  way 
of  illustration,  put  the  following  case — "  K  A.  strike  B.  without  any  weapon,  and 
B.  retreat  to  a  wall,  and  there  stab  A.,  it  will  be  manslaughter,  which  Holt,  C.  J.| 
said  was  the  same  as  the  principal  case,  and  that  was  not  denied  by  any  of  the 
judges.  For  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  bare  act  of  striking,  without  some 
dangerous  weapon,  that  the  intent  of  the  aggressor  rose  so  high  as  the  death  of 
the  party  struck,  and  unless  there  be  a  plain  manifestation  of  a  felonious  intent,  no 
anault,  however  violent,  will  justify  killing  the  assailant  under  the  plea  of  neces* 
sity.     1  East,  P.  C.  277. 

But  in  order  to  render  the  killing  in  these  cases  justifiable,  it  must  appear  that 
the  act  was  done  from  mere  necessity,  and  to  avoid  the  immediate  commission  of 
the  offence.  (1)  Thus  a  person,  who  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  conflict,  would  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  of  self-defence,  must  show  that  before  the  mortal  stroke 
given  he  had  declined  any  farther  combat,  and  retreated  as  far  as  he  could  with 
safety,  and  that  he  had  killed  his  adversary  through  mere  necessity,  and  to  avoid 
immediate  death.  If  he  fail  in  either  of  these  circumstances,  he  will  incur  the 
penalty  of  manslaughter.     Foster,  277. 

Again,  to  render  the  party  inflicting  death  under  the  foregoing  circumstances 
justifiable,  it  must  appear  that  he  was  wholly  without  any  fault  imputable  to  him 
by  law  in  bringing  the  necessity  upon  himself.  Therefore,  where  A.,  with  many 
others,  had,  on  pretence  of  title,  forcibly  ejected  B.  from  his  house,  and  B.  on  the 
third  night  returned  with  several  persons  with  intent  to  re-enter,  and  one  of  B.'a 
friends  attempted  to  fire  the  house,  whereupon  one  of  A.'s  party  killed  one  of  B.'s 
with  a  gun,  it  was  held  manslaughter  in  A.,  because  *the  entry  and  [  *769  ] 
holding  with  force  were  illegal.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  28,  s.  22. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  killing  in  defence  of  the  person  will  amount  either  to 
justifiable  or  excusable  homicide  or  chance-medhy^  as  the  latter  is  termed,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Self-defence,  upon  chance-medley,  implies 
that  the  person,  when  engaged  in  a  sudden  affray,  quits  the  combat  before  a  mortal 
wound  is  given,  and  retreating  as  far  as  he  can  with  safety,  urged  by  necessity, 


(1)  State  T.  Wells,  1  Coxe,  424. 
^  Eng.  Com.  Law.  Reps.  xxiv.  237. 


kills  hie  adveraary  for  the  preservation  of  Hb  own  life, 
observed  that  this  caae  boidera  very  nearly  upon  manBUi 
the  bonnduieB  are  in  Bome  instances  scarcely  percept 
presumed  that  the  passions  have  been  kindled  on  both  i 
pasBcd  between  the  parties;  but  in  manslaughter,  it  it 
combat  has  continued  on  both  sides  till  the  mortal  sti 
party  giving  such  stroke  was  not  at  that  time  in  immlnt 
ter,  276,  277.  The  true  criterion  between  manslaught 
or  chance-medley,  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  William  Blacki 
are  actually  combating  at  the  time  the  mortal  stroke  is 
of  manslaughter ;  but  if  the  slayer  has  not  begun  to  Ggh 
TOUTS  to  decline  any  further  struggle,  and  afterwards  h 
antagonist,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  destruction,  this 
BeIf^^efence.(l)     4  Bl.  Com.  184. 

In  all  cases  of  excusable  homicide,  in  self-defence,  i 
ftttack  was  made  upon  a  sudden  occasion,  and  not  pr 
for  if  one  attack  another  with  a  dangerous  weapon  v 
murder  him,  that  would  stand  upon  a  different  gronnc 
party,  whose  life  was  sought,  killed  the  other,  it  would 
BO  called.  But  if  the  first  assault  be  open  malice,  an< 
pretence  for  carrying  that  malice  into  execution,  it  won) 
for  the  flight  rather  aggravates  the  crime,  as  it  shows  a 
P.  C.  282. 

Where  a  trespass  is  committed  merely  against  the 
without  any  felonious  iutcot,  the  law  does  not  admit  tl 
to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  owner  of  the  property  to 
trespasser,  of  any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon. (2)  Tl 
pcrsoD  breaking  his  hedges,  the  owDcr  were  to  take  up 
him  on  the  head  and  kill  him,  this  would  be  murder 
much  beyond  the  provocation.  Foster,  291 ;  1  East,  P. 
ever  provoking  the  circumstances  of  the  trespass  may  b 
party  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons.  Lieutenant  Moir,  hi 
by  peraons  trespassing  upon  his  ferm,  repeatedly  gave 
any  one  who  did  so,  and  at  length  discharged  a  gun  at 
ing,  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh,  which  led  to  eryi 
He  had  gone  home  for  a  gun,  on  seeiug  the  trespasser,  I 
ensued.  Being  indicted  for  murder,  he  was  found  gu 
case,  1828.  See  this  case  as  slated  in  Price's  case,  7  C 
[  *770  ]  *But  if  the  owner  use  only  a  weapon  not  likel 
int«nC  only  to  chastise  the  trespasser,  and  death  ensue, 
only.     Foster,  291 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  288. 

Where  a  person  is  set  to  watch  premises  in  the  nigl 
another  who  intrudes  upon  them,  the  nature  of  the  ofl 
leasonablc  grounds  which  the  party  had  to  suspect  the  i 
Any  pereon,  said  Garrow,  B.,  in  a  cose  of  this  kind,  se 
gaiden  or  yard,  is  not  at  all  justified  in  shooting  at,  or 
sons  who  may  come  into  these  premises  even  in  the  nig 


(1)  People  T.  GamilKoii,  8  Wheeler"*  C.  C.  847.     People  v.  1 

(2)  Stale  T.  Zfllera,  2  Ualst.  220.     Smitti'a  cats,  3  Rogera'i 
Drew  Bt  al,  4  Ubm.  391. 
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into  his  master's  hen-roost,  he  would  still  not  be  justified  in  shooting  them.  He 
ought  first  to  see  if  he  could  not  take  measures  for  their  apprehension.  But  here 
the  life  of  the  prisoner  was  threatened ;  and  if  he  considered  his  life  in  actual 
danger,  he  was  justified  in  shooting  the  deceased  as  he  has  done;  but  if,  not  consider- 
ing his  own  life  in  danger,  he  rashly  shot  this  man,  who  was  only  a  trespasser,  he 
will  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.     Scully's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  319.* 

The  rules,  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  possession  of  a  house,  are  thus  laid 
down.  If  A.,  in  the  defence  of  his  house,  kill  B.,  a  trespasser,  who  endeavours  to 
make  an  entry  upon  it,  it  is  at  least  common  manslaughter,  unless  indeed  there 
were  danger  of  his  life.  But  if  B.  had  entered  the  house,  and  A.  had  gently  laid 
his  hands  upon  him  to  turn  him  out,  and  then  B.  had  turned  upon  him  and 
assaulted  him,  and  A.  had  killed  him,  (not  being  able  otherwise  to  avoid  the 
assault,  or  retain  his  lawful  possession,)  it  would  have  been  in  self-defence.  So  if 
A.  had  entered  upon  him,  and  assaulted  him  first,  though  his  entry  were  not  with 
intent  to  murder  him,  but  only  as  a  trespasser,  to  gain  the  possession,  in  such  a 
case,  A.  being  in  his  own  house  need  not  fly  as  far  as  he  can,  as  in  other  cases  of 
self-defence,  for  he  has  the  protection  of  his  house  to  excuse  him  from  flying,  as 
that  would  be  to  give  up  the  possession  of  his  house  to  his  adversary.  But  in  this 
case  the  homicide  is  excusable  rather  th&n  just ijiable,  1  East,  P.  C,  287;  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  445 ;  Cook's  case,  Cro.  Car.  537,  ante  p.  760. 

In  the  following  case,  Bayley  J.,  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  a  lodger 
does  not  enjoy  the  privilege  which,  as  above  stated,  is  possessed  by  the  owner  of  a 
house  of  standing  to  its  protection  without  retreating.  Several  persons  tried  to  break 
open  a  house  in  which  the  prisoner  lodged.  The  prisoner  opened  the  door,  and  he 
and  the  parties  outside  began  to  fight.  The  prisoner  was  taken  into  the  house 
again  by  another  person,  but  the  parties  outside  broke  open  the  door  in  order  to 
get  at  the  prisoner,  and  a  scuffle  again  ensued,  in  which  the  deceased  was  killed  by 
the  prisoner  with  a  pair  of  iron  tongs.  There  was  a  back-door  through  which 
the  prisoner  might  have  escaped,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  knew  of  it,  having 
only  come  to  the  house  the  day  before.  Bayley,  J.,  said,  K  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  prisoner  used  no  more  violence  than  was  necessary  to  defend  himself  from 
the  attack  made  upon  him,  you  will  acquit  him.  The  law  says  a  man  must  not 
make  an  attack  upon  others  unless  he  can  justify  a  full  conviction  in  his  own  mind 
that,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  his  own  life  will  be  in  more  danger ;  if  the  prisoner  had 
known  of  the  back-door,  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  go  out  backwards, 
♦in  order  to  avoid  the  conflict.  Dakin's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  166.  Sed  vide  [  *771  ] 
ante,  p.  765. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  and  his 
servant  insisted  on  placing  com  in  the  prisoner's  barn,  which  she  refused  to  allow ; 
they  exerted  force,  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  prisoner  received  a  blow  on  the 
breast ;  whereupon  she  threw  a  stone  at  the  deceased,  upon  which  he  fell  down, 
and  was  taken  up  dead.  Holroyd,  J.,  said.  The  case  falls  on  two  points ;  it  is  not 
proved  that  the  death  was  caused  by  the  blow,  and  if  it  had  been,  it  appears  that 
the  deceased  received  it  in  an  attempt  to  invade  the  prisoner's  bam  against  her  will. 
She  had  a  right  to  defend  the  bam,  and  to  employ  such  force  as  was  reasonably 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  she  was  not  answerable  for  any  unfortunate  accident 
that  might  happen  in  so  doing.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Hinchcliffe's  case, 
1  Lewin,  C.  C.  161. 

So  where  the  owner  of  a  public  house  was  killed  in  a  straggle  between  him  and 
those  who  unlawfully  resisted  his  turning  them  out  of  his  house,  it  was  held  mur- 
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der.  Two  eoldien  cai»e  at  eleven  o'clock  at  nl^t  to  a  pablican's  and  demanded 
beer,  which  he  refoaedy  alleging  the  unreaaonableneBS  ei  the  hour,  and  adTiaed 
them  to  go  to  their  quartera,  whereupon  they  went  away,  nttering  imprecatioiia. 
In  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwaidsy  when  the  door  was  opened  to  let  oat  some  com- 
pany  detained  on  buainesa,  one  of  the  aoldiera  rushed  in^  the  other  remaining 
without,  and  renewed  his  demand  fcnr  beer,  to  which  the  landlord  retomed  Uie 
iame  answer.  On  his  refusing  to  depart,  and  persisting  in  haying  some  beer,  and 
afksnug  to  lay  hold  of  the  deceased,  the  latter  at  the  same  instant  collared  him, 
and  the  one  pushing,  the  other  puUing  towards  the  outer  door,  the  landlord 
received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  firom  some  sharp  instrument  from  the  other 
soldier,  which  occasioned  his  death.  BuUery  J.,  held  this  to  be  murder  in  bothi 
notwithstanding  the  previous  struggle  between  the  landlord  and  one  of  them :  for 
the  landlord  did  no  more  than  he  lawfully  might,  which  was  no  provocation  for 
the  cruel  revenge  taken,  more  especially  as  there  was  reasonable  evidence  of  the 
prisoners'  having  come  a  second  time,  with  a  deliberate  intention  to  use  personal 
violence,  in  case  their  demand  was  not  complied  with.  Willou^by's  case,  1  Eist, 
P.  C.  288. 

The  following  case  illustrates  various  points  which  may  arise  in  questions 
rei9>ecting  the  defence  of  property.  The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  murder; 
Meade  for  having  shot  one  Iaw  with  a  pistol,  and  Belt  as  having  been  present 
aiding  and  abetting  him.  It  appeared  that  Meade  had  rendered  himself  obnoxions 
to  the  boatmen  at  Scarborough,  by  giving  information  to  the  excise  of  certain 
smuggling  transactions,  in  which  some  of  them  had  been  engaged ;  and  the  boat* 
men,  in  revenge,  having  met  with  him  on  the  beach,  ducked  him,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  throwing  him  into  the  sea,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  police.  The 
boatmen,  however,  as  he  was  going  away,  called  to  him,  that  they  would  come  at 
night  and  pull  his  house  down.  His  house  was  about  a  mile  from  ScarborougL 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  great  number  of  persons  came  about  his  house, 
sin^ng  songs  of  menace,  and  using  violent  language,  indicating  that  they  had 
oome  with  no  friendly  or  peaceable  intention ;  and  Meade,  under  an  apprehennon, 
[  *772  ]  '''as  he  alleged,  that  his  life  and  property  were  in  danger,  fired  a  pistol,  by 
which  Law,  one  of  the  party,  was  killed.  The  only  evidence  against  Belt  was, 
that  he  was  in  the  house  when  the  pbtol  was  fired,  and  a  voice  having  been  heard 
to  cry  out  <<  fire,"it  was  assumed  that  it  was  his  voice.  Per  Holroyd,  J.,  to  the 
jury — ^A  civil  trespass  will  not  excuse  the  firing  of  a  pistol  at  a  trespasser  in  sudden 
resentment  or  anger.  If  a  person  takes  forcible  possession  of  another  man's  close, 
so  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  it  is  more  than  a  trespass.  So,  if  amaa 
with  force  invades  and  enters  injto  the  dwelling  of  another.  But  a  man  is  not 
authorized  to  fire  a  pistol  on  every  intrusion  or  invasion  of  his  house.  He  ought, 
if  he  has  a  reasonable  opportunity,  to  endeavour  to  remove  him  without  having 
recourse  to  the  last  extremity.  But,  the  making  an  attack  upon  a  dwelling,  and 
especially  at  night,  the  law  regards  as  equivalent  to  an  assault  on  a  man's  person ; 
finr  a  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  is  equivalent 
to  an  assault,  but  no  words  or  singing  are  equivalent  to  an  assault,  nor  will  they 
authoriae  an  assault,  in  return.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  but  tli^ 
8(mg,  and  no  appearance  of  further  violence,  if  you  believe  that  there  was  no  rea* 
sonable  ground  for  apprehending  further  danger,  but  that  the  pistol  was  fired  for 
the  purpose  of  killing,  then  it  is  murder.  There  are  cases  where  a  person  in  the 
heat  of  blood  kills  another,  that  the  law  does  not  deem  it  murder,  but  lowers  the 
oBence  to  manslaughter ;  as  where  a  party  ooming  up  by  way  of  making  an  attack, 
and,  without  there  being  any  previous  apprehension  of  danger,  the  par^^  attacked, 
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inrtead  of  having  reocmrae  to  a  more  reasonable  and  less  violent  mode  of  averting 
it,  having  an  opportunity  so  to  do,  fires  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  If,  in  tbi 
pieoent  ease,  jou  are  of  (^pinion  that  the  prisoners  were  really  attacked,  and  that 
Iaw  and  his  party  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  in,  or  likely  to  do  so,  and  execute 
the  threats  of  the  day  before,  Uiey  were  perhaps  justified  in  firing  as  they  did;  if 
joa  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoners  intended  to  fire  over  and  firi^ten,  then  the 
case  is  one  of  manslaughter,  and  not  of  self-defence.  With  regard  to  Belt,  there 
is  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  any  other  person 
in  the  house  with  Meade,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  there,  you  are  not^ 
however,  to  assume,  in  a  case  where  a  man's  life  is  at  stake,  that,  because  a  maa'a 
voice  was  heard,  it  iras  the  voice  of  Belt    Mead's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  G.  184. 

Proof  in  eaMS  of/do  de  «e.]  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  notice  the 
law  with  respect  to  adf-murder,  so  far  as  it  afiects  third  persons.  If  one  person 
persuades  another  to  kill  himself,  and  the  latter  do  so,  the  party  persuading  it 
guilty  of  murder;  and  if  he  persuades  him  to  take  poison,  which  he  does  in  the 
absence  of  the  persuaded,  yet  the  latter  is  liable  as  a  principal  in  the  murder.  (1) 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  431 ;  4  Bep.  81,  b.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a 
woman  by  drowning  her.  It  appeared  that  they  had  cohabited  for  several  ^ontha 
previous  to  the  woman's  death,  who  was  with  child  by  the  prisoner.  Being  in  a 
state  of  extreme  distress,  and  unable  to  pay  for  their  lodgings,  they  quitted  them 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  the  ^deceased  was  drowned,  and  had  [  *nS  ] 
no  place  of  shelter.  They  passed  the  evening  together  at  the  theatre,  and  titeirm 
wards  went  to  Westminster  bridge  to  drown  themselves  in  the  Thames.  They  got 
into  a  boat,  and  afterwards  went  into  another  boat,  the  water  where  the  first  boat 
was  moored  not  being  of  sufficient  depth  to  drown  them.  They  talked  togethef 
for  some  time  in  the  boat  into  which  tiiey  had  got,  the  prisoner  standing  with  his 
foot  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  the  woman  leaning  upon  him.  The  prisonet 
then  found  himself  in  the  water,  but  whether  by  actually  throwing  himself  in  or 
by  accident,  did  not  appear.  He  struggled  and  got  back  into  the  boat  again,  and 
then  found  that  the  woman  was  gone.  He  endeavoured  to  save  her,  but  could  nol 
get  to  her,  and  she  was  drowned.  In  his  statement  before  the  magistrate,  he  said, 
he  intended  to  drown  himself,  but  dissuaded  the  woman  from  following  his 
example.  The  judge  told  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  the  prisoner  only  intended 
to  drown  himself,  and  not  that  the  woman  should  die  with  him,  they  should  acquit 
the  prisoner,  but  if  they  both  went  to  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  drowning 
themselves,  each  encouraging  the  other  in  the  commission  of  a  felonious  act,  the 
survivor  was  guilty  of  murder.  He  also  told  the  jury,  that  though  the  indictment 
charged  the  prisoner  with  throwing  the  deceased  into  the  water,  yet  if  he  were 
present  at  the  time  she  threw  herself  in,  and  consented  to  her  doing  it,  the  act  of 
throwing  was  to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  both,  and  so  the  case  was  reached  by 
the  indictment.  The  jury  stated  their  opinion  to  be,  that  both  the  prisoner  and 
the  deceased  went  to  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  themselves,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted.  On  a  reference  to  the  judges,  they  were  clear,  that  if  the 
deceased  threw  herself  into  the  water  by  the  encouragement  of  the  prisoner,  and 
because  she  had  thought  he  had  set  her  the  example  in  pursuance  of  the  previous 
agreement,  he  was  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  guilty  of  murder,  but  as 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  deceased  did  not  fall  in  by  accident,  it  was  not  mur- 

(1)  Commonwealth  v.  Bowen,  13  Mass.  856.     8.  C.  8  Wheeler's  C.  C.  226. 
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der  in  either,  and  the  prisoner  was  recommended  for  s  pardon.  Dyson's  case, 
Kuss.  &  Ry.  523.« 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  murder  by  giving  and  administering  laudanma 
to  one  Emma  Crips,  which  she  swallowed,  and  by  reason  thereof  died.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  prisoner's  statement  and  from  the  other  evidence  in  the  case, 
that  he  and  the  deceased,  who  had  been  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  being  in 
great  distress  agreed  to  poison  themselves,  and  that  they  both  took  landannm. 
The  woman  was  found  dead  next  morning,  the  prisoner  having  .previously  gone 
out.  Patteson,  J.,  held,  on  the  authority  of  Dyson's  case,  supra,  and  of  an  older 
case  which  he  cited,  that  if  two  persons  mutually  agree  to  commit  suicide  together, 
and  the  means  employed  to  produce  death  only  take  effect  on  one,  the  survivor 
will,  in  point  of  law,  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  one  who  died.  The  prisoner 
was  com-icted.     Allison's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  418.* 

If  a  woman  takes  poison  with  intent  to  procure  a  miscarriage  and  dies  of  it,  ahe 
is  guilty  of  self-murder,  and  a  person  who  furnishes  her  with  poison  for  that  pur- 
pose, will,  if  absent  when  she  took  it,  be  an  accessary  before  the  fact  only,  and  as 
he  could  not  have  been  tried  as  such  before  7  Grco.  4,  c.  64,  s.  9,  he  is  not  triable 
for  a  substantive  felony  under  that  act  An  accessary  before  the  feet  to  self- 
[  *774  ]  murder  *was  not  triable  at  common  law,  because  the  principal  could  not 
be  tried,  nor  is  he  now  triable  under  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  9,  for  that  section  does 
not  make  accessaries  triable  except  in  cases  in  which  they  might  have  been  tried 
before.  Eussell's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  856;*  S.  P.  Leddington's  case,  9  Carr. 
&P.  79.' 

Accessaries,]  The  punishment  of  accessaries  in  cases  of  murder  has  already  been 
stated }  ante,  p.  691. 

Where  a  person  is  charged  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact,  to  a  murder,  the  qn^ 
tion  for  a  jury  is,  whether  such  person,  knowing  the  offence  had  been  committed, 
was  either  assisting  the  murderer  to  conceal  the  death,  or  in  any  way  enabling  him 
to  evade  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Greenacre's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  36.«  See  Idler's 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  QIQ,^  ante,  p.  213. 

•  1  £ng.  C.  C.  588.  ^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxiy.  458.  •  2  Eng.  G.  C.  856. 

'  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxxTiiL  42.  f  Id.  xxxlt.  280.  ^  Id.  553. 
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Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  several 
offences  formerly  specified  in  the  11th  and  12th  sections  of  the  9  Gteo,  4,  c.  31, 
and  now  comprised  in  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  including  not  only  attempts 
to  murder  by  poisoning,  shooting,  &c.,  but  likewise  attempts  to  maim,  &c. ;  and 
also  the  offences  of  sending  explosive  substances,  &c.  provided  against  bj  the  fifth 
section  of  the  recent  statute. 

Many  of  the  cases  illustrating  this  head  have  been  already  stated  under  the 
title  Murder, 

In  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  9  €reo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  12,  it  was  necessary, 
under  the  proviso  attached  to  that  section  (see  post ;)  that  the  circumstances  should 
be  such  that,  had  death  ensued,  the  offence  would  have  been  murder,  although 
the  intent  charged  and  proved  was  only  an  intent  to  maim,  &c. ;  but  such  pro- 
viso is  omitted  in  ss.  4  and  5  of  the  latter  act  (see  post,)  and  accordingly  in  the 
class  of  offences  comprised  therein,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were 
committed  without  lawful  excuse,  and  with  some  one  of  the  intents  specified  in 
such  sections.  See  Griffith's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  248;*  where,  on  an  indictment 
under  the  fourth  section  of  the  recent  statute  for  wounding  with  intent  to  disable, 
Alderson,  B.,  held  that  it  was  no  ground  for  an  acquittal,  that  if  death  had 
ensued,  the  offence  would  *only  have  amounted  to  manslaughter.  See  [  *776  ] 
also  NicholFs  case,  9  C.  &  P.  267,**  and  an  anonymous  case,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  40. 

In  all  cases,  however,  within  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  new  statute, 
the  act  must  be  done  with  intent  to  commit  murder;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  offence  would  have  amounted  to  murder  had  death  ensued,  the  jury  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  a  positive  intention  to  commit  murder.  See  Cruse's 
case,  8  C.  i&  P.  541 ;«  post,  p.  784;  R.  v.  Jones,  9  C.  &  P.  258.* 

As  the  last  mentioned  sections  do  not  restrict  the  intent  to  the  murder  of  the 
person  stabbed^  &c.,  as  was  the  case  in  the  11th  section  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31, 


'  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  zxziy.  874.  ^  Id.  xxxviii.  114. 

•»  Id.  xxxfiiL  109. 


e  Id.  xxxif.  522. 
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by  the  use  of  the  words  "  such  person,"  it  will  be  an  offence  within  such  sec- 
tions, if  the  jury  find  that  the  party  stabbed  or  shot  at  A.  with  intent  to  murder 
B.     See  Holt's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  518.« 

Offence  at  common  ^tr.]  At  common  law  an  attempt  to  commit  murder  was  a 
high  misdemeanor ;  1  East^  P.  C.  411. 

Offences  by  statute,]  By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  11,  if  any  person  or  persons 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  should  administer,  or  attempt  to  administer  to  any 
person,  or  should  cause  to  be  taken  by  any  person  any  poison,  or  other  destruc- 
tive  thing,  or  should  unlawfully  and  maliciously  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or 
strangle  any  person;  or  should  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shoot  at  any  person, 
or  should,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner  attempt  to  discharge  any 
kind  of  loaded  arms  at  any  person,  or  should  unlawfully  and  maliciously  stab  or 
wound  any  person,  with  intent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  murder  such  person, 
every  such  offender,  and  every  person  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  such 
offender,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  should  efoffer  death 
as  a  felon. 

By  s.  12,  it  was  enacted,  that  If  any  person  unlawfully  and  maliciously  should 
shoot  at  any  person,  or  should,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner 
attempt  to  discharge  any  kind  of  loaded  arms  at  any  person ;  or  ^should  unlaw- 
fully and  maliciously  stab,  cut,  or  wound  any  person,  with  intent,  in  any  of  the 
cases  aforesaid,  to  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable  such  person,  or  to  do  some  other 
grievous  bodily  harm  to  such  person ;  or  with  intent  to  resist  or  prevent  the  lawful 
apprehension  or  detainer  of  the  party  so  offending,  or  of  any  of  his  accomplices, 
for  any  offence  for  which  he  or  they  might  respectively  be  liable  by  law  to  he 
apprehended  or  detained,  every  such  offender,  and  every  person  counselling,  aid- 
ing or  abetting  such  offender,  should  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  should  suffer  death  as  a  felon :  provided  always,  that  in  case  it  should 
appear  on  the  trial  of  any  person  indicted  for  any  of  the  offences  above  specified, 
that  such  acts  of  shooting,  or  attempting  to  discharge  loaded  arms,  or  of  stabhing, 
cutting,  or  wounding  as  aforesaid,  were  committed  under  such  circumstances,  that 
if  death  had  ensued  therefrom,  the  same  would  not  in  law  have  amounted  to  the 
crime  of  murder,  in  every  such  case  the  person  so  indicted  should  be  acquitted  of 
the  crime  of  felony. 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Yict  c.  85,  (E.  &  I.)  the  foregoing  sections  of  the 
9  Gteo.  4,  c.  31,  are  repealed,  except  as  to  offences  committed  before  or  upon  the 
80th  of  September,  1837. 

[  *777  ]  *By  s.  2  of  the  recent  statute,  "  whosoever  shall  administer  to,  or 
cause  to  be  taken  by  any  person,  any  poison  or  other  destructive  thing,  or  shall 
stab,  cut,  or  wound  any  person,  or  shall,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  cause  to  any 
person  any  bodily  injury  dangerous  to  life,  with  intent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid, 
to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall 
suffer  death." 

By  8.  3,  "  whosoever  shall  attempt  to  administer  to  any  person  any  poison,  or 
other  destructive  thing,  or  shall  shoot  at  any  person,  or  shall,  by  drawing  a  trigger, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  attempt  to  discharge  any  kind  of  loaded  arms  at  any  person, 
or  shall  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any  person,  with  intent,  in  any  of 
the  cases  aforesaid,  to  commit  the  crime  of  murder,  shall,  although  no  bodily  injury 
shall  be  effected,  be  guilty  of  felony;  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable, 

•  £ng.  C:m.  Law.  Beps.  xxxii.  609. 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  court^  to  be  transported  beyond  the  Beas  for  the  term  of  his 
or  her  natural  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years^  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years/' 

By  8.  4y  <<  whosoever  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shall  shoot  at  any  persoUi  or 
shall,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner,  attempt  to  discharge  any 
kind  of  loaded  arms  at  any  person,  or  shall  stab,  cut,  or  wound  any  person,  with 
intent,  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable  such  person,  or 
to  do  some  other  grievous  bodily  harm  to  such  person,  or  with  intent  to  resist  or 
prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony }  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  ihe  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  or  her  natural  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years/' 

By  s.  5,  <^  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  send  or  deliver  to,  or 
cause  to  be  taken  or  received  by  any  person  any  explosive  substance,  or  any  other 
dangerous  or  noxious  thing,  or  shall  cast  or  throw  upon,  or  otherwise  apply  to, 
any  person  any  corrosive  fluid  or  other  destructive  matter,  with  intent,  in  any  of 
the  cases  aforesaid,  to  bum,  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable  any  person,  or  to  do  some 
other  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any  person,  and  whereby,  in  any  of  the  cases 
aforesaid,  any  person  shall  be  burnt,  maimed,  disfigured,  or  disabled,  or  receive 
some  other  grievous  bodily  harm,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  the  term  of  his  or  her  natural  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years/' 

By  s.  7,  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessaries  before  the  fiict,  are 
{mnishable  with  death  or  otherwise  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  felons 
and  accessaries  after  the  facty  with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years ;  see 
ante,  p.  219. 

For  8.  8,  authorizing  the  court  in  cases  of  imprisonment  to  award  hard  labour 
and  solitary  confinement ;  see  ante,  p.  266. 

By  s.  11,  parties  indicted  for  any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  act,  or  for 
any  felony  whatever,  where  the  crime  charged  shall  include  an  assault^  (see  post, 
p.  779,)  may  be  found  guilty  of  an  assault. 

Four  classes  of  cases  are  comprehended  within  the  recent  statute.  1.  Adminis- 
tering poison ;  stabbing,  cutting,  or  wounding ;  or  otherwise  causing  bodily  injury 
dangerous  to  life ;  with  intent,  in  any  of  *such  cases,  to  commit  murder.  [  *778  ] 
2.  Attempting  to  administer  poison  ^  shooting  at  or  attempting  to  discharge  loaded 
arms^  or  attempting  to  drown,  suffocate,  or  strangle;  with  intent,  in  any  of  such 
eases,  to  conunit  murder,  although  no  bodily  injury  shall  be  effected.  3.  Shooting 
at  or  attempting  to  discharge  loaded  arms ;  or  stabbing,  cutting,  or  wounding ; 
with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  to  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable,  or  do  some  grievous 
bodily  harm,  or  to  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  any  person. 
4.  Sending  explosive  substances ;  or  thro¥ring  any  corrosive  fluid  or  other  destruc- 
tive matter;  with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  to  bum,  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable 
any  person,  or  to  do  some  other  grievous  bodily  harm,  and  whereby  any  person 
ahall  be  bumt,  &c.,  or  receive  some  other  grievous  bodily  harm. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted,  under  ss.  2  and  4,  of  the  above  statute,  for 
stabbing  and  cutting  with  intent  to  murder,  and  for  stabbing  and  cutting  with 
intent  to  maim,  &c. ;  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  and  Park,  J.,  held  that  the  offences 
might  be  included  in  the  same  indictment,  although  the  judgment  differed,  being 
capital  on  the  first  count,  and  not  on  the  others;   and  that  the  prosecutor  could 
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not  be  compelled  to  elect,  oa  wlucli  charge  he  would 

8  C.  &  P.  172/ 

An  indictment  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85, 
bodily  injuries  dangerous  to  life ;  it  is  enongh  to  sp 
Cruse,  et  ui.  2  Moo.  C.  C.  53,  post,  p.  784. 

Where  a  puty  having  a  deadl;f  weapon  lawfiillf  in 
defence,  but  without  hsTing  previously  retreated  as  &r 
who  is  Msaolting  him,  he  is  gailty  of  felony  under  i 
statute,  if  he  intended  grievoos  bodily  harm.     R.  v.  Ad 

Proof  of  altemptt  to  poitmt.'^  By  the  9  Geo.  4,  i 
and  attempting  to  administer  poison  were  placed  on  the 
recent  act  the  offences  are  distinguished  and  subjected  t 

Under  Lord  Ellenborongh's  act,  43  Oco.  3,  c.  48,  a- 
the  words  attempt  to  adminuter,)  it  was  held  that  t 
admtaitifrinff  poiton,  some  of  the  poisoo  must  bo  ta] 
Cadman's  case,  ante,  p.  266. 

Where  a  servant  put  poison  into  a  coffee  pot,  and  wh< 
to  breakfast,  told  her  that  she  had  put  the  coffee  pot  the 
drank  of  the  poisoned  coffee.  Upon  an  indictment  for  ' 
to  be  administered"  the  poison,  Park,  J.,  ruled,  that  it 
to  constitute  an  "administering,"  that  there  should  be  i 
that  this  was  "  a  causing  to  be  taken,"  within  the  9  G 
&i  P.  369."  So  where  the  prisoner  knowingly  gave  po 
a  medicine  to  B.,  and  it  was  accidentally  given  to  B- 
this  to  be  an  administering  by  the  prisoner.     B.  v.  9 

9  C.  &  P.  356."  Where  A.  sent  poison,  intending  it  fo 
and  it  came  into  the  possession  of  C.,  who  took  it  but  di 
this  to  be  an  administering  within  the  same  statute.  S 
[  *779  ]  But  where  the  indictment  was  for  causing  p<: 
with  intent  to  murder  A.  B.,  and  the  evidence  was,  tha 
by  A.  B.,  was  intended  for  another  person,  and  the  prisi 
B.,  afterwards  said  that  he  had  spoken  to  Alderson,  B., 
doubted  whether  the  verdict  could  be  supported,  the 
laid.  Parke,  B.,  after  referring  to  the  foregoing  case 
priety  of  the  decision,  ordered  a  fresh  indictment  to 
intent  in  the  words  of  the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  2,  to  have  1 
generally,  under  which  the  prisoner  was  tried  and  co 
Byan,  2  Moo.  &  R.  213. 

The  delivery  of  poison  to  an  agent,  with  directions 
administered  to  another  under  such  circumstances  that 
would  be  the  sole  principal  felon,  is  not  an  "attempt  to 
the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  3.    R.  v.  WiUUms,  1  C.  &  K.  58! 

As  to  the  proof  of  the  poison,  or  other  destructive  tl 
p.  2C7. 

The  indictment  must  allege  the  thing  administered 
tive ;  and,  therefore,  an  indictment  for  administering  B{ 
and  mixed  with  milk,  with  intent  to  poison,  not  alleging 
or  destructive,  was  held  by  Alderson,  J.,  to  be  bad.     Pt 
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In  an  indictment  for  murder  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  administering  '<a 
certain  deadly  poison/'  It  was  held  that  the  word  <<  deadly''  might  be  regarded  as 
surplusage,  and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  substance  administered 
was  capable  of  destroying  life,  without  showing  it  to  be  what  is  usually  called 
deadly.     K.  v.  Haydon,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  184. 

Administering  poison,  with  intent  to  murder,  is  not  a  crime  which  includes  an 
assault  within  the  11th  section.  R.  v.  Bilworth^  2  Moo.  &  R.  531 ;  R.  v.  Draper, 
1  C.  &  K.  176.1 

Proof  of  attempts  to  drown,  cfcc]  A  similar  enactment  to  that  contained  in  the 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  occurs  in  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  38,  relating  to  Scotland,  and  upon  this 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  clause  regarding  attempts  to  suffocate,  strangle,  or 
drown,  requires  only  the  application  of  personal  yiolence,  with  the  intent  to 
murder,  &c.,  and  does  not  also  require  a  serious  injury  to  the  person.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  if  the  accused  have  laid  hold  of  another,  and  attempted  to 
throw  him  into  a  draw-well,  or  deep  river,  or  has  striven  to  strangle  or  suffocate 
him,  although  no  lasting  injury  has  resulted  from  the  attempt.  Allison's  Prin. 
Crim.  Law  of  Scot.  171. 

By  the  recent  act  the  offence  is  the  same,  although  no  bodily  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  see  ante,  p.  777. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  9  GTeo.  4,  o.  31,  s.  11,  for  an  attempt  to 
drown  two  boys.  There  was  a  disputed  right  of  ferry  over  the  river  Ouse.  Two 
little  boys  having  succeeded  in  punting  a  boat  from  the  opposite  shore,  were 
attempting  to  land.  The  prisoner  attacked  the  boat  with  his  boat-hook,  in  order 
to  prevent  them,  and  by  means  of  the  holes  which  he  made  in  it,  caused  the  boat 
to  fill  with  water,  and  then  pushed  it  away  from  the  shore,  whereby  the  boys  were 
in  peril  of  being  drowned.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  prisoner,  if  he  had 
wished  it,  might  have  easily  got  into  the  boat,  and  thrown  the  boys  into  the  water, 
instead  of  which,  he  confined  his  '''attack  to  the  boat  itself,  as  if  to  prevent  [  *780  ] 
their  landing,  but  apparently  regardless  of  the  consequence  which  might  ensue  from 
the  means  employed.  Coltman,  J.,  stopped  the  case,  being  of  opinion  that  an 
assault  in  fact,  upon  the  boys,  ought  to  have  been  proved ;  seeing  that  the  prisoner 
had  the  opportunity  of  attacking  them  personally,  which  he  did  not  do,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  attacked  the  boat,  indicating  an  intention  rather  to  prevent 
their  landing,  than  to  do  them  any  injury.     Sinclair's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  49. 

Proof  of  shooting  J  &c,,  with  intent  to  murder ,  <fec.]  Under  Lord  EUenborough's 
act,  the  words  of  which  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  9  Gko.  4,  c.  31, 
and  of  the  recent  statute,  it  was  ruled,  that  firing  at  a  person  with  a  gun  loaded 
with  paper  and  powder  only,  might  be  within  the  statute.  In  a  case  of  this  kind, 
Le  Blanc,  J.,  directed  the  jury,  that  though  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  gunpowder 
and  paper  only,  if  the  prisoner  fired  it  so  near  to  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix,  and 
in  such  a  direction  that  it  would  probably  kill  her,  or  do  her  some  grievous  bodily 
harm,  and  with  intent  that  it  should  do  so,  the  case  was  within  the  statute )  but  he 
desired  them,  in  case  they  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  to  say  whether  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  any  destructive  material  besides  gunpowder 
and  paper  or  not  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  said  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  some  other  destructive  material.  The  prisoner 
being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  the  conviction  right   Kitchen's 

1  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xlvii.  176. 
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case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  95."^  Upon  an  indictment  under  the  same  statute,  for  priming 
and  levelling  a  blunderbuss,  loaded  with  gunpowder  and  leaden  shot,  and  attempt- 
ing, by  drawing  the  trigger,  to  discharge  the  same,  with  intent  to  murder,  the  jury 
found  that  the  blunderbuss  was  not  primed  when  the  prisoner  drew  the  trigger,  but 
found  the  prisoner  guilty.  On  a  case  reserved,  a  majority  of  the  judges  considered 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  equivalent  to  finding  by  them,  that  the  blunderbuss  was 
not  so  loaded  as  to  be  capable  of  doing  mischief  by  having  the  trigger  drawn,  and 
if  such  were  the  case,  they  were  of  opinion  in  point  of  law,  that  it  was  not  loaded 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Carr's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  377."  So  upon  an 
indictment  under  the  9  Greo.  4,  c.  31,  for  attempting  to  discharge  a  loaded  pistol, 
by  drawing  the  trigger,  with  intent,  &c.,  the  defence  was,  that  the  touch-hole  was 
plugged :  Patteson,  J.,  said  to  the  jury :  <<  K  you  think  that  the  pistol  had  its 
touch-hole  plugged,  so  that  it  could  not  by  possibility  do  mischief,  the  prisoner 
ought  to  be  acquitted,  because  I  do  not  think  that  a  pistol  so  circumstanced  ought 
to  be  considered  as  loaded  arms  within  the  meaning  of  the  act''  Harris's  case, 
6  C.  &  P.  159.0 

A  rifle,  which  is  loaded,  but  which,  for  want  of  priming,  will  not  go  off,  is  not 
a  loaded  arm  within  the  third  section;  and  the  pointing  a  rifle  thus  circumstanced 
at  a  person  and  pulling  the  trigger  of  it,  whereby  the  cock  and  hammer  were 
thrown,  and  the  pan  opened,  will  not  warrant  a  conviction,  either  of  felony  under 
the  third,  or  of  assault  under  the  11th  section.     R.  v.  James,  1  C.  &  K.  530.' 

Where  the  indictment  alleges  that  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  powder  and  s 
leaden  bullet,  it  must  appear  that  it  was  loaded  with  a  bullet,  or  the  prisoner  will 
be  acquitted.  Hughes's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  123  ;*i  and  see  Whitley's  case,  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  123. 

[  *781  ]  *Where  the  indictment  charges  that  the  prisoner  feloniously  assaulted 
J.  H.,  and  by  feloniously  "  drawing  the  trigger  of  a  certain  pistol,  loaded  with  gun- 
powder and  a  leaden  bullet,  then  and  there  feloniously  and  maliciously  did  attempt 
to  discharge  the  said  pistol  at  the  said  J.  H."  with  intent  to  murder  him,  it  is 
good,  without  stating  that  <<  the  said  pistol "  was  so  loaded  as  aforesaid.  R.  v. 
Baker,  1  C.  &  K.  254.' 

In  the  same  case  it  was  held  that  if  the  jury  thought  that  the  pistol  was  not  so 
primed  and  loaded  that  it  could  go  off,  they  should  acquit  the  prisoner,  and  ought 
not  to  find  him  guilty  of  an  assault  under  the  11th  section  of  the  statute  7  Wm.  4, 
and  1  Vict.  c.  85. 

Where  the  prisoner,  by  snapping  a  percussion-cap,  discharged  a  gun-barrel, 
detached  from  the  stock ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  this  to  be  a  «  shooting  at "  with  <<  loaded 
arms,"  within  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  and  after  consulting  several  of  the  judges, 
refused  to  reserve  the  point.     Coates's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  394." 

Where  the  prisoner  fired  into  a  room  in  which  he  supposed  the  prosecutor  to  be, 
but  in  point  of  fact  he  was  in  another  part  of  his  house  where  he  could  not  by  pos- 
sibility be  reached  by  the  shot ;  Gumey,  B.,  held  that  the  indictment  could  not  be 
supported.     Lovell's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  30. 

An  indictment  for  maliciously  shooting  at  A.  B.  is  supported,  if  he  be  struck 
by  the  shot,  though  the  gun  be  aimed  at  a  different  person.  R.  v.  Jarvis,  2  Moo. 
&  R.  40. 

Some  act  must  be  done  to  prove  an  attempt  to  discharge  fire-arms.  Merely 
presenting  them  is  not  sufficient.  R.  v.  Lewis,  9  C.  &  P.  523.^  If  a  person 
intending  to  shoot  another,  put  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  fire-arm,  but 

■  1  Enpr.  C.  C.  95.  »  Id.  877.  «  Eng.  Com.  Lnw  Reps.  xxiv.  254.         p  Id.  xlvii.  630. 

«  Id.  xxif.  241.  '  Id.  xlviL  254.         •  Id.  xxv.  455.  « Id.  xxxviU.  207. 
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is  prevented  from  pulling  the  trigger,  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  discharge  loaded 
arms  within  the  statute.     R.  t.  St.  George,  9  C.  &  P.  483.* 

Proof  of  stabbing  or  cutting.'^  Lord  Ellenborough's  act,  43  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  did 
not  contain,  like  the  later  statutes,  the  word  wound  in  the  corresponding  enact- 
ment. The  words  are  all  intended  to  express  a  different  mode  of  inflicting  the 
injury.  Thus  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  43  Q^o.  3,  for  striking  and 
cutting  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  surgeon  stated  that  the  wound  was  a  punctured 
triangular  one,  the  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were 
of  opinion,  that  as  the  statute  used  the  words  in  the  alternative  <<  stab "  or  <<  cut " 
so  as  to  distinguish  between  them,  the  distinction  must  be  attended  to  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  they  held  the  conviction  wrong.  M'Dermot's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  356.^ 
A  striking  over  the  face  with  the  sharp  or  claw  end  of  a  hammer,  producing  a 
wound  or  cut,  was  held  to  be  a  cutting  within  the  same  statute.  Atkinson's  caae, 
Ibid.  104.''  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  injury  a  cutting,  that  it 
should  be  effected  with  an  instrument  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  cutting,  and, 
therefore,  when  it  was  inflicted  with  an  iron  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
open  doors,  drawers,  chests,  &c.,  the  prisoner  being  convicted  of  cutting,  the  judges 
held  the  conviction  to  be  correct.     R.  v.  Hayward,  Russ.  &  Ry.  78.* 

But  a  blow  from  a  square  iron  bar,  which  inflicted  a  contused  or  lacerated  wound, 
was  held  not  to  be  a  cutting  within  the  act.  Adam's  case,  cor.  Lawrence,  O.  B. 
1  Russ.  by  Grea.  728.  So  where  a  similar  wound  was  given  on  the  head  by  a 
blow  with  the  metal  scabbard  of  a  sword,  by  a  yeomanry  man  (the  sword  being  in 
the  scabbard  at  the  *time.)  Whitfield's  case,  cor.  Bayley,  J.,  1  Russ.  by  [*782] 
Grea.  728.  So  a  blow  with  a  handle  of  a  windlass,  though  it  made  an  incision. 
Anon.  cor.  Dallas,  6  Ev.  Col.  Stat,  part  v.  p.  334,  (n.) ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  728. 
The  authority  of  these  latter  cases  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  since  the  decision  of 
Atkinson's  case,  (supra),  in  which  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  not  of  the  instru- 
ment, appears  to  have  been  considered  the  proper  test  of  decision.  See  2  Stark. 
Ev.  500  (».),  2d  ed. 

Proof  of  wounding. "^  Where  the  prisoner  is  indicted  for  ivounding,  it  must 
appear  that  the  skin  was  broken,  a  mere  contusion  is  not  suflicient.  Where  the 
prisoner  had  struck  the  prosecutor  with  a  bludgeon,  and  the  skin  was  broken,  and 
blood  flowed ;  Patteson,  J.,  said,  that,  it  was  not  material  what  the  instrument 
used  was,  and  held  the  case  to  be  within  the  statute.  Payne's  case,  4  C.  &  P. 
558.^  In  a  case  which  occurred  before  Littledale,  J.,  on  the  Oxford  circuit,  he 
directed  a  prisoner  to  be  acquitted,  it  not  appearing  that  the  skin  was  broken  or 
incised.  Anon,  cited  1  Moo.  C.  C  280."  See  Moriarty  v.  Brooks,  6  C.  &  P. 
684.*  But  in  a  case  which  came  soon  aftsrwards  before  Park,  J.,  where  there  was 
no  proof  of  an  incised  wound,  the  learned  judge  told  the  jury  that  he  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  need  not  be  an  incised  wound,  for  that  he  believed  the  act  of 
parliament  (9  G^o.  4,)  had  introduced  the  word  toound  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  distinction,  which,  as  the  words  in  the  old  statute  were  only  stab  or  cut,  it 
>ras  always  necessary  to  make  between  the  contused  and  incised  wounds,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary,  either  that  the  skin  should  be  broken  or  incised,  or  that  a 
cutting  instrument  should  be  used,  for  that  otherwise  the  thing  intended  to  be 
remedied  by  the  new  act  would  remain  as  before.  The  prisoner  being  found  guilty, 
the  case  was  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  judges,  amongst  whom  there  was  con- 
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fliderable  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  Lord  Tenterden  nud  he  thoogfat 
the  word  loound  was  not  introduced  to  cnre  the  diflBcnltjy  whether  a  cutting  or 
stabbing  instmment  was  used.  In  this  case,  from  the  continuity  of  the  skin  not 
being  broken,  it  was  thought  by  all,  except  Bayley,  B.,  and  Park,  J.,  that  there 
was  no  wound  within  the  act,  and  that  the  conyiction  was  wrong.  Wood's  case, 
1  Moo.  C.  C.  278  ,*  4  C.  &  P.  381  .• 

So  a  scratch  is  not  a  wound  within  the  statute ;  there  must  at  least  be  a  diri. 
sion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  Per  Parke^  B.,  Beckett's  case,  1  Moo.  k 
K.  626. 

So  it  was  held  by  Bosanquet,  Coleridge,  and  Coltman,  JJ.,  that  to  constitute  a 
wound  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  whole  skin,  and  a  separa- 
tion of  the  cuticle  is  not  sufficient.     M'Loughlin's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  635.* 

But  where  a  blow  given  with  a  hammer  broke  the  lower  jaw  in  two  places,  and 
the  skin  was  broken  internally,  but  not  externally,  and  there  was  not  much  blood ; 
Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  and  Park,  J.,  held  this  a  wounding  within  the  act.  R.  t. 
Leon,  Smith,  8  C.  &  P.  173.« 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  for  cutting  and  wounding 
the  prosecutor,  with  intent,  &c.,  and  it  appeared  that  he  threw  a  hammer  at  him, 
which  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  broke  the  skin  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  the 
prisoner  being  convicted,  a  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
whether  the  injury  could  be  considered  either  as  a  stab,  cut,  or  wound,  within 
[  *783  ]  the  true  construction  *of  the  statute,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
by  those  who  were  present,  that  the  case  amounted  to  a  wound  within  die  statute, 
and  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Withers's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  294  /  4  C.  & 
P.  446.« 

Where  the  prisoner  struck  the  prosecutor  on  the  outside  of  his  hat  with  an  air- 
gun,  and  the  hard  rim  of  the  hat  wounded  the  prosecutor,  but  the  gun  did  not 
come  directly  in  contact  with  his  head ;  the  judges  held  this  to  be  a  wounding 
within  the  statute.     Sheard's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  846  ;^  S.  C.  2  Moo.  C.  C.  13. 

To  support  an  indictment  for  wounding  with  intent  to  maim,  &c.,  the  wound 
mast  have  been  given  with  some  instrument.  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  12,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  bit  off  the  end  of  one 
of  the  prosecutor's  fingers;  a  majority  of  the  judges  held  the  conviction  for  wound- 
ing with  intent  to  maim,  bad.  Stevens's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  409.'  So  Patteson, 
J.,  ruled  that  biting  off  the  end  of  a  person's  nose  was  not  within  the  same  statute. 
Ann  Harris's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  446.J  So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  und»  the 
7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  4,  ante,  p.  777,  for  wounding  with  intent  to  maim, 
and  the  evidence  was,  that  the  prisoner  with  his  teeth  had  bitten  off  the  prepuce  of 
a  child  three  years  old ;  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  it  was  not  an  offence  witldn  the 
act.     Jenning's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  130. 

But  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  the  wound  was  effected  need  not  be 
stated,  and  if  stated,  do  not  confine  the  prosecutor  to  the  proof  of  wounding  bj 
such  means.  The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  wounding  with  a  stick  and  with  their 
feet.  The  jury  found  them  guilty,  but  stated  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  the 
wound  was  caused  by  a  blow  with  a  stick  or  a  kick  with  a  shoe.  On  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  means  by  which  the 
wound  was  inflicted  need  not  have  been  stated,  that  it  was  mere  surplusage  to  state 
them,  and  that  the  statement  did  not  confine  the  crown  to  the  means  stated,  but 
might  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  and  that  whether  the  wound  was  from  a  blow  with 
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a  sticky  or  a  kick  from  a  shoe,  the  indictment  was  equally  supported.  Brigg's 
case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  318>  1  Lew.  C.  C.  61. 

So  it  has  been  held  that  on  an  indictment  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Yict.  c.  85, 
8.  4,  for  wounding  with  intent^  &g.,  the  instrument  need  not  be  stated.  Erie's 
case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  133. 

The  wound  must  have  been  given  by  the  prisoner.  Where  the  prisoner  attacked 
the  prosecutor  with  a  butcher's  knife,  and  drawing  him  backwards,  attempted  to 
cut  his  throat,  and  an  injury  ^which  the  prosecutor  described  as  a  slight  scratch) 
was  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  on  the  throat  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  the  prosecutor 
succeeded  in  warding  off  further  hurt,  by  lifting  his  hands,  and  in  doing  this  the 
prosecutor  said  his  hands  struck  against  the  knife,  and  were  cut ;  Parke,  B.,  held 
that  as  the  cuts  on  the  hands  were  inflicted  by  the  prosecutor  himself,  in  the 
attempt  to  defend  himself  from  the  prisoner's  attack,  they  could  not  be  considered 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  with  intent  to  murder  or  maim  the  prosecutor. 
B.  V.  Beckett,  1  Moo.  &  R.  526. 

Proof  of  injiicting  hodily  injury  dangerous  to  life."]  The  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict. 
c.  85,  s.  2,  among  other  things,  makes  it  a  capital  offence  *if  any  party  [  '''784  ] 
<<  shall  by  any  means  whatsoever,  cause  to 'any  person  any  bodily  injury  dangerous 
to  life,"  with  intent  to  commit  murder;  see  ante,  p.  777. 

Where  a  party  was  indicted  under  the  above  section,  for  inflicting  an  injury, 
dangerous  to  life  with  intent  to  commit  murder ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  jury 
ought  not  to  convict,  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  in  his  mind 
a  positive  intention  to  murder,  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  that  it  would  have 
been  a  case  of  murder,  if  death  had  ensued.  B.  v.  Cruse,  8  C.  &  P.  541  '^  2 
Moo.  C.  C.  53. 

The  indictment  in  the  above  case,  stated  that  the  prisoner  feloniously  and  of  his 
malice  aforethought,  did  assault  C.  H.,  and  did  cause  unto  C.  H.  «  a  certain  bodily 
injury  dangerous  to  the  life  of  her  the  said  C.  H.,  by  then  and  there  feloniously 
with  his  hand  and  fists,  beating  and  striking  the  said  C.  H.  in  and  upon  the 
head  and  back  of  her  the  said  C.  H.,  and  then  and  there  with  the  left  foot  of  him 
the  said  T.  C.  feloniously  kicking  the  said  C.  H.  in  and  upon  the  back  of  her  the 
said  C.  H.,  and  then  and  there  with  his  hands  feloniously  seizing  and  lifting  the 
said  C.  H.,  and  then  and  there  feloniously  striking  the  head  of  the  said  C.  H. 
against  a  certain  wooden  beam  of  a  certain  ceiling  there,  and  then  and  there  felo- 
niously with  his  arms  and  hands  lifting  up  the  said  C.  H.,  and  with  great  force  and 
violence  casting  down,  flinging  and  throwing  the  said  C.  H.  upon  and  against  a 
certain  brick  floor  there,  with  intent  in  so  doing  her  the  said  C.  H.,  then  and  there 
and  thereby  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  to  kill  and  mur- 
der." On  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  state  what 
bodily  injury  had  been  inflicted;  the  judges  held  that  the  description  of  the  means 
in  the  indictment  necessarily  involved  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  bodily  injury, 
and  that  the  indictment  was  therefore  good,  even  assuming  that  it  was  necessary  to 
state  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  injury.  See  this  case  on  another  point;  post, 
p.  790 ;  also  title,  Coercion  by  Husband. 

Proof  of  sending  explosive  substances,  or  throwing  corrosive  fluids,  (^.]  Sending 
a  tin-box,  filled  with  gunpowder  and  peas  to  the  prosecutor,  so  contrived  that  the 
prosecutor  should  set  fire  to  the  powder  by  opening  the  box,  was  held  by  the  judges 
not  to  be  an  attempt  to  discharge  loaded  arms  within  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  11. 
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MouDtford'g  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  441.'*  So  throwmg  Titriol  in  tbe  fi^ce  of  the  pro- 
Hecutor  wa.<9  likewiite  held  not  to  be  a  wounding  within  the  12th  section  of  the  saine 
statute.     Marrow's  cai»e,  Id.  456.' 

Tliese  caaea  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  So,  s.  5,  ante, 

p.  777. 

In  order  to  convict  the  prisoner  under  the  above  section,  the  intent  to  bum,  &c., 
or  do  some  Wlilj  harm,  maj<t  not  only  be  proved,  but  it  must  be  shown  that  some 
person  was  actually  injured.  Should  it  clearly  appear  that  the  intent  of  a  party 
throwing  any  corrosive  fluid  at  another,  was  to  bum  the  clothes  of  the  latter,  the 
case  would  seem  not  to  be  within  the  statute.  Sec  Williams's  case,  1  Ea^t  P.  C. 
424,  ante,  p.  21i8.  Boiling  water  is  "  destructive  matter"  within  the  above  section. 
R.  v.  Violet  Crawford,  1  Den.  C.  C.  100. 

[  *785  ]  Prrxjf  of  the  intent  in  general.'^  The  intent  must  be  proved  as  *laid. 
Thus,  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  cutting,  &c.,  with  intent  to  murder, 
maim,  and  disable,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  intent  was  to  commit  a  robbery, 
and  that  the  prisoner  cut  and  maimed  the  watchman,  with  intent  to  disable  him, 
till  he  covM  effect  his  own  escape;  the  prisoner  being  convicted,  on  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong,  for,  by  the  finding  of 
the  jury,  the  pris^^ner  intended  only  to  produce  a  temporary  disability,  till  he  could 
escape,  and  not  a  pennanent  one.  Boyce's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  29.°  But  where 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  shooting,  with  intent  to  do  A.  B.  some  grievous 
bodily  harm,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  prisoner's  motive  was  to  prevent  his 
lawful  apprehension,  but  that  in  order  to  effect  that  purpose  he  had  also  the 
intention  of  doing  A.  B.  some  grievous  bodily  harm ;  the  prisoner  being  con- 
victed, the  judges  held  that  both  the  intents  existed,  it  was  immaterial  which 
was  the  principal  and  which  the  subordinate,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right. 
Gillow's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  85  ;i^  and  see  Williams's  case,  1  Leach,  533,  ante, 
p.  298. 

If  a  person  wound  another  in  order  to  rob  him,  and  thereby  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm,  he  may  be  convicted  on  a  count  charging  him  with  intent  to  do 
grievous  bodily  harm.  R.  v.  Bowen,  Carr.  &  M.  149.*>  In  this  case,  it  was  abo 
held  that  even  if  the  prisoner's  was  not  the  hand  that  inflicted  the  wounds,  he  ought 
to  bo  convicted  on  this  indictment,  if  the  jury  was  satisfied  that  he  was  one  of  two 
persons  engaged  in  the  common  purpose  of  robbing  the  prosecutor,  and  that  the 
other  person's  was  the  hand  that  inflicted  the  wound. 

So  where  upon  an  indictment  for  shooting  at  H.  with  intent  to  murder  H.,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  shoot  at  and  kill  L.,  but  shot  at  H.  by 
mistake;  Littledalc,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner  intended 
to  murder  H.,  and  upon  their  finding  that  he  shot  at  H.,  intending  to  murder  L., 
directed  an  acquittal.  B.  v.  Holt,  7  C.  &  P.  518;'  see  R.  v.  Mary  Ann  Byan, 
ante,  p.  779. 

In  estimating  the  prisoner's  real  intentions,  says  Mr.  Starkie,  it  is  obviously  of 
importance  to  consider  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  poison,  which  he  adminis- 
tered, the  nature  of  the  instrument  used,  and  the  part  of  the  body  on  which  the 
wound  was  inflicted  according  to  the  plain  and  fimdamental  rule  that  a  man's 
motives  and  intentions  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  means  which  he  usee,  and 
the  act  which  he  does.  If  with  a  deadly  weapon  he  deliberately  inflicts  aground 
upon  a  vital  part,  where  such  a  wound  would  be  likely  to  proye  fatal,  a  strong 
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inferonoe  results  that  his  mind  and  intention  were  to  destroy.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, essential  to  the  drawing  such  an  inference  that  the  wound  should  have 
been  inflicted  on  a  part  where  it  was  likely  to  prove  mortal ;  such  a  circumstance 
is  merely  a  simple  and  natural  indication  of  intention,  and  a  prisoner  may  be 
found  guilty  of  a  cutting  with  an  intention  within  the  statute,  although  the 
wound  was  inflicted  on  a  part  where  it  could  not  have  proved  mortal,  provided  the 
criminal  intention  can  be  inferred  from  other  circumstances.  2  Stark.  Ev.  503, 
2d  ed.  citing  B.  v.  Case,  coram  Park,  J.,  who  said  that  it  had  been  so  held  by  the 
judges. 

Where  the  question  is  whether  the  shooting  is  by  accident  or  design,  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  at  another  time  maliciously  shot  at  the  prosecutor,  is  admissible. 
Yoke's  case,  Kuss.  &  Ry.  531,"  stated,  *ante,  p.  95.  So  in  the  case  of  [  *788  ] 
poisoning,  evidence  of  former  as  well  as  of  subsequent  attempts  of  a  similar  kind, 
may  be  received.     2  Stark.  Ev.  501,  2d  ed. 

Proof  of  the  intent  to  murder. '^  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  offence  would  have 
been  murder,  had  death  ensued ;  in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute,  the 
jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  a  positive  intention  to  commit  murder. 
See  Cruse' s  case,  ante,  p.  784. 

Formerly  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  shooting,  &c.  with  intent  to  mur- 
der, and  from  the  circumstances  it  appeared  that  if  death  had  ensued  it  would  have 
been  manslaughter  only,  he  must,  as  already  observed,  (ante,  p.  775,)  have  been 
acquitted;  Mytton's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  411;  and  in  such  a  case  he  could  not 
have  been  convicted  of  a  common  assault  upon  that  indictment,  the  offence  charged 
therein  being  a  felony.  But  now  by  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  he 
may,  see  ante,  p.  294-6. 

Where  the  charge  is  that  of  making  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  the 
defendant,  in  ease  the  intent  is  not  proved,  may  be  convicted  of  the  common  assault 
£ee  2  Stark.  Ev.  500,  (».)2d  ed. 

Proof  of  the  intent  to  maim,  dufgure  and  disable.']  A  maim,  at  common  law, 
is  such  a  bodily  hurt  as  renders  a  man  less  able  in  fighting  to  defend  himself,  or 
annoy  his  adversary;  but  if  the  injury  be  such  as  disfigures  him  only,  without 
diminishing  his  corporal  ability,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  crime  of  mayhem. 
Upon  this  distinction  the  cutting  off,  disabling,  or  weakening  a  man's  hand  or 
finger,  or  striking  out  an  eye  or  fore-tooth,  or  castrating  him,  or,  as.  Lord  Coke 
adds,  breaking  his  skull,  are  said  to  be  maims;  but  the  cutting  off  his  nose  or  ears 
is  not  so  at  common  law.(l)     1  East,  P.  C.  393;  Sullivan's  case,  Carr.  &  M.  209.* 

Though  the  primary  intent  of  the  offender  be  of  a  higher  and  more  atrocious 
nature,  viz.  to  murder,  and  in  that  attempt  he  does  not  kill,  but  only  maims  the 
party,  it  is  an  offence  within  the  4th  section  of  the  recent  statute ;  for  it  is  a  known 
rule  of  law,  that  if  a  man  intend  to  commit  one  kind  of  felony,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  commit  another,  the  law  will  connect  his  felonious  intention  with  a  felony 
actually  committed,  though  different  in  species  from  that  he  originally  intended. 
1  East,  P.  C.  400. 

The  following  case  was  decided  upon  the  Coventry  act,  21  &  22  Car.  2,  e.  1, 
(repealed  by  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,)  which,  like  the  9  G«o.  4,  and  the  recent  act,  contfdn 
the  Wjords,  <<  with  intent  to  maim  or  disfigure.''  The  prisoners  mere  indicted  for 
*  —  ' 

(1)  State  y.  Maris,  1  Coxe,  453.    See  Commonwealth  v.  Newell  etal,  7  Mass.  246. 
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alittiiig  the  proeecntor's  noee,  with  intent  to  maim  him.  In  their  defence  thej 
insisted  that  their  intent  was  to  mmder  him,  and  not  to  maim  him ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  were  not  within  the  statute ;  hut  Lord  King  said,  that  the  intention 
was  a  matter  of  fistct  to  be  collected  from  all  the  drcnmstances  of  the  case,  and  as 
■nch  was  proper  to  be  left  to  the  jnry;  and  that  if  it  were  the  intention  of  the 
prisoners  to  morder,  it  was  to  be  considered  whether  the  means  made  nse  of  to  » 
aooomplish  that  end,  and  the  consequences  of  those  means,  were  not  likewise  in 
their  intention  and  design;  and  whether  eyerj  blow  and  cut  were  not  intended,  ts 
well  as  the  object  for  which  the  prisoners  insisted  they  were  given.  The  prisooen 
[  "^ISl  ]  were  found  guilty.  Upon  this  case,  *Mr.  Justice  Tates  has  obeerred, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  aim  of  this  defence,  allowing  the  intention  to 
be  what  the  prisoners  contended,  was  insufficient,  and  that  an  intention  more 
crimin&l  and  malignant  could  not  excuse  them  from  one  which  was  less  so.  On 
the  conference,  however,  of  the  judges  in  Carroll's  case,  Willes,  J.,  and  Eyre,  B., 
expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  this  case,  and  thought,  at  least,  the  construction 
ought  not  to  be  carried  further.  Coke's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  400 ;  6  St.  Tr.  212. 
2219.  22.  228.    See  Coxe's  case,  post,  p.  788. 

To  ditabUf  signifies  the  infliction  of  a  permanent  disability;  therefore,  where  the 
indictment  charges  an  intent  to  disable,  and  it  appears  that  the  prisoner  only 
intended  to  disable  the  party  till  he  could  effect  his  own  escape,  it  is  not  within 
that  pert  of  the  statute.     Boyce's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  29.* 

Proof  of  the  intent  to  do  some  grxevout  hodUy  harm,']  It  is  not  necessary  either 
to  prove  malice  in  the  prisoner  against  the  person  injured,  or  that  any  grievous 
bodily  harm  was  in  fact  inflicted;  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  prove  the  stabbing, 
cutting,  or  wounding,  and  the  irUent  required  by  the  statute.  The  prisoner  having 
been  apprehended  by  one  Headley,  in  an  attempt  to  break  open  his  stable  in  the 
night,  was  taken  into  Headley's  house,  where  he  threatened  him  with  vengeanee, 
and  endeavoured  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution  with  a  knife,  which  lay  befon 
him;  in  so  doing  he  cut  the  prosecutor,  one  of  Headley's  servants,  who,  with 
Headley,  was  trying  to  take  away  the  knife.  The  jury,  who  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  said  that  the  thrust  was  made  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any 
body  upon  whom  it  might  alight,  though  the  particular  cut  was  not  calculated  to  do 
so.  Upon  the  case  being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  they  were 
opinion,  that  general  malice  was  sufficient  under  the  statute,  without  particular 
malice  against  the  person  cut;  and  that  if  there  was  an  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily 
harm,  it  was  immaterial  whether  grievous  bodily  harm  was  done.  Hunt's  ease, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  93.^  This  case  appears  to  have  resolved  the  doubts  expressed  hj 
3Ir.  Justice  Bayley,  in  a  case  previously  tried  before  him.  Akenhead's  case.  Holt, 
N.  P.  C.  469.^  The  same  construction,  with  regard  to  general  malice,  was  pot 
upon  the  Coventry  act.  See  Carroll's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  394.  396.  See  also  B.  v. 
Adger,  ante,  p.  778. 

Where  the  prisoner,  in  attempting  to  commit  a  robbery,  threw  down  the  pro- 
secutor, kicked  him,  and  produced  blood;  Benman,  C.  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  his  intent  was  to  disable  the  prosecutor,  or  to  do  him  some  grievous  bodily 
harm;  adding  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  robbery  which  he  had 
in  view,  than  the  disabling  which  such  violence  would  produce.  Shadbolt's  caaCi 
5C.  &P.  504.S 

The  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  will  be  proved,  although  the  prisoner  had 
also  an  intent  to  commit  another  felony.     Thus  where,  on  an  indictment,  charging 
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the  prisoner  with  cutting  M.  E.,  with  intent  to  do  her  some  grievous  bodily  harm; 
it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  cut  the  private  parts  of  a  girl,  ten  years  of  age, 
Graham,  B.,  told  the  jury,  that  they  were  to  consider  whether  this  was  not  a  grievous 
bodily  injury  to  the  chUd,  though  eventually  not  dangerous.  As  to  the  intent, 
though  it  probably  was  the  prison^s  intention  to  commit  a  rape,  yet,  *if  [  *788  ] 
^  to  effect  the  rape,  he  did  that  which  the  law  makes  a  distinct  crime,  viz.,  intentionally 
did  the  child  a  grievous  bodily  harm,  he  was  not  the  less  guilty  of  that  crime, 
because  his  principal  object  was  another.  He  added,  that  the  intention  of  the 
prisoner  might  be  inferred  from  that  act.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and 
on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right.  Cox's  case,  Buss.  &  By. 
362  ;y  and  see  GilloVs  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  85,"  ante,  p.  785. 

« 

Proof  of  intent — to  prevent  latoful  apprehension  or  detainer, '\  The  statute  only 
makes  it  an  offence  when  the  injury  is  done  to  prevent  a  lawful  apprehension  or 
detainer;  and  therefore,  the  prosecutor  must  show  that  the  arrest,  or  intended  arrest 
was  legal.  Buffings  case,  Buss.  &  By.  365.^  The  prisoner  having  previously  cut 
a  person  on  the  cheek,  and  several  others,  who  were  not  present  when  the  transaction 
took  place,  went  to  apprehend  him  without  any  warrant,  and  on  their  attempting 
to  take  him  into  custody,  he  stabbed  one  of  them.  Le  Blanc,  J.,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  prosecution  could  not  be  sustained.  He  said  that,  to  constitute  an  offence 
within  this  branch  of  the  statute,  there  must  be  a  resistance  to  a  person  having 
lawful  authority  to  apprehend  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  which  the  party  must  either 
be  present  when  the  offence  was  committed,  or  must  be  armed  with  a  warrant. 
(Vide  ante,  p.  745.)  This  branch  of  the  statute  was  intended  to  protect  officers 
and  others  armed  with  authority,  in  the  apprehension  of  persons  guilty  of  robberies 
or  other  felonies.     Dyson's  case,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  246.^ 

In  order  to  render  a  party  guilty  of  the  offence  of  wounding,  &c.,  with  intent 
to  prevent  his  lawful  apprehension,  it  must  appear  that  he  had  notice  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  officer ;  for,  if  he  had  no  such  notice,  and  death  had  ensued,  it  would 
only  be  manslaughter.  Ante,  p.  754.  Some  wheat  having  been  stolen  was  con- 
cealed in  a  bag  in  a  hedge.  The  prisoner  and  another  man  came  into  the  field 
and  took  up  the  bag.  They  were  pursued  by  the  prosecutor,  who  seized  the  pri- 
soner without  desiring  him  to  surrender,  or  stating  for  what  reason  he  was  appre- 
hended. A  scuffle  ensued,  during  which,  before  the  prosecutor  had  spoken,  the 
prisoner  drew  a  knife  and  cut  him  across  the  throat.  On  an  indictment  for  cut- 
ting, with  intent  to  prevent  apprehension,  Lawrence,  J.,  said,  as  the  prosecutor 
did  not  communicate  to  the  prisoner  the  purpose  for  which  he  deized  him,  the 
case  does  not  come  within  the  statute.  If  death  had  ensued,  it  would  only  have 
been  manslaughter.  Had  a  proper  notification  been  made  before  the  cutting,  the 
case  would  have  assumed  a  different  complexion.  The  prisoner  must  be  acquitted 
on  this  indictment.  Bickett's  case,  3  Campb.  68;  and  see  ante,  p.  754.  But 
where,  in  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  the  goods  had  been  concealed 
by  the  thief  in  an  out-house,  and  the  owner,  together  with  a  special  constable  under 
the  watch  and  ward  act,  waited  at  night  to  apprehend  the  thief  when  he  came 
to  take  away  the  goods,  and  the  prisoner  and  another  came  at  night,  and  removed 
the  goods  from  the  place  where  they  were  deposited,  and  upon  an  attempt 
to  apprehend  them  the  prisoner  fled,  and  was  pursued  by  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  who  cried  out  after  him  several  times  in  a  loud  voice  <<Stop  thief  I" 
and  on  being  overtaken  the  prisoner  drew  a  knife,  with  which  he  cut  the  hands 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  made  several  attempts  to  cut  his  throat,  the  prisoner  was 
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t*789  ]    convicted  and  executed.     '^'Bobinfion's  case,  oor.  Wood,  B.,  2  StaiL 
T.  5()l,(i.)  2d  ed. ;  and  see  ante,  p.  754,  as  to  notification  of  an  officer's  cfaa- 
facter,  &c. 

Where  a  police  constable,  on  being  sent  for  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  to  detr 
a  beer-house,  did  so,  and  told  one  of  the  persons  on  leaving  the  house  to  go  awaj, 
who  Tcfuaed  and  used  threatening  language,  and  cut  the  constable  with  a  knife ; . 
Williams,  J.,  held  that  the  constable  was  justified  in  laying  hands  on  the  party  to 
remove  him.  The  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for  cutting  with  intent,  &c.,  was 
found  guilty.     Hem's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  312.* 

Tlic  prisoner  was  indicted  for  cutting,  &c.,  with  intent  to  murder,  and  also  with 
intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  It  appeared  that  a  constable  having  a  warrant 
to  arrest  the  prisoner,  gave  it  to  hb  son,  who,  in  attempting  to  take  the  prisoner 
into  custody  was  stabbed  by  him  with  a  knife  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
hand  at  the  time,  the  constable  then  being  in  sight,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off; 
Parke,  B.,  held  that  the  arrest  was  illegal,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted. 
Patience's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  775.* 

The  prisoner  asked  permission  at  the  house  of  the  prosecutor  to  take  some 
ashes,  which  he  was  allowed  to  do,  but  as  he  was  coming  out  the  prosecutor's 
apprentice  saw  a  copper  tea-kettle  among  the  ashes  in  the  prisoner's  basket,  and 
told  the  prosecutor.  The  latter  laid  hold  of  the  prisoner  to  secure  him  on  the 
charge  of  stealing  the  tea-kettle,  and  in  the  scuffle  both  fell,  when  the  prisoner  cat 
the  prosecutor  with  a  knife.  Alderson,  B.,  held  this  to  be  a  wounding  within  the 
recent  statuto,  provided  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  stolen  the 
kettle,  as  the  prosecutor  then  had  a  right  to  apprehend  him.  Price's  case,  8 
C.  &  P.  282.* 

Proof  of  the  intent — -principals — aiding  and  abetting  J]  Where  several  persoDS 
are  engaged  in  the  commission  of  a  felony,  and  one  of  them  commits  an  offence 
within  the  statute,  a  question  arises  how  far  the  others  are  to  be  considered  as 
sharing  in  his  guilt.  Where  three  persons,  engaged  in  committing  a  felony, 
were  surprised  by  the  watchman,  and  two  of  them  made  their  escape,  and  the 
third  afterwards,  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape  in  a  different  direction,  cut  the 
watchman ;  upon  an  indictment,  charging  both  him  and  one  of  the  other  prison- 
ers (Richardson,)  with  an  offence  under  the  43  G-eo.  3,  Graham,  B.,  directed  the 
jury,  that  if  the  prisoners  came  with  the  same  illegal  purpose,  and  both  determinjed 
to  resist,  the  act  of  one  would  fix  guilt  upon  both,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
part  of  the  plan  to  take  different  ways.  The  prisoners  were  found  guilty ;  but 
on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  evidence  against 
Richardson.     White's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  99.' 

Two  private  watchmen,  seeing  the  prisoner  and  another  person  with  their  carts 
loaded  with  apples,  went  to  them,  intending,  as  soon  as  they  could  get  assistance, 
to  secure  them ;  one  walking  at  the  side  of  each  of  the  men.  The  other  man 
wounded  the  watchman  near  him.  The  prisoner  being  indicted  for  this  offence, 
under  the  9  Geo.  4,  it  was  held  that  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  he  and  the 
other  man  had  not  only  gone  out  with  a  common  purpose  of  stealing  apples,  but 
also  of  resisting  with  violence  any  attempt  to  apprehend  them.  Collison's  case, 
4  C.  &  P.  565.« 

[  *790  ]     It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  convict  the  prisoner,  that  he  should  ♦ap- 
pear to  be  the  person  who  actually  fired  the  shot.     In  an  indictment,  on  the  43 
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Greo.  3,  the  three  first  counts  stated,  in  the  usual  form,  that  J.  S.  did  shoot  at 
A.  B.,  and  went  on  to  state  that  M.  and  N.  were  present  aiding  and  abetting. 
The  three  last  counts  stated  that  an  unknown  person  did  shoot  at  A.  B.,  &e,f  and 
that  J.  S.  and  M.  N.  were  present  aiding  and  abetting  the  said  unknown  person 
in  the  felony  aforesaid,  to  do  and  commit,  and  were  then  and  there  knowing  of 
and  privy  to  the  commission  of  the  said  felony,  against  the  statute,  &c. ;  but  they 
omitted  to  charge  them  with  being  feloniously  present,  &c.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  J.  S.  was  the  person  who  fired.  It  was  objected  that  the  pri- 
soners could  not  be  convicted  on  the  first  set  of  counts,  because  the  jury  had 
negatived  the  firing  by  J.  S. ;  nor  on  the  second  set,  because  the  word  "  feloniously*' 
was  omitted.  Graham,  B.,  said  that  the  objection  was  founded  upon  a  supposed 
difference  in  the  act  of  shooting,  &c.,  and  the  being  present,  &c.,  at  it;  whereas 
the  act  of  parliament  had  made  no  degrees,  no  difference  of  ofifence,  and  that  the  * 
plain  meaning  and  necessary  construction  of  the  act  was,  that  if  the  parties  were 
present,  knowing,  &c.,  they  and  every  one  of  them  shot,  and  that  the  charge  of 
feloniously  shooting  applied  to  every  one  of  them.  The  prisoners  being  convicted, 
all  the  judges  thought  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Towle's  case,  Buss.  &  By. 
814>    See  Bowen's  case,  ante,  p.  785. 

^^^len  a.  was  charged  under  the  7  "Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  2,  with  inflicting 
an  injury  dangerous  to  life,  with  intent  to  murder,  and  B.  was  charged  with 
aiding  and  abetting  him;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  it  was  essential,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  charge  as  to  B.,  that  B.  should  have  been  aware  of  A.'s  intention  to  com- 
mit murder.     Cruse's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  541.* 

Impeding  persons  endeavouring  to  escape  from  wrecks."]  The  present  seems  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  head  under  which  to  place  the  following  provision. 

By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  7  (E.  &  I.),  "whosoever  shall  by  force 
prevent  or  impede  any  person  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  from  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall  be  in  distress,  or  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  whether  he 
shall  be  on  board  or  shall  have  quitted  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  offender,  or  for 
any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
tl:gree  years." 

For  the  other  clauses  of  the  above  act,  see  ante,  p.  676,  &c. 

By  the  Irish  statute,  the  10  Geo.  4,  o.  34,  s.  8,  "all  persons  conspiring,  con- 
federating, and  agreeing  to  murder  any  person  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death  as  felons." 

By  s.  9,  "every  person  who  shall  solicit,  encourage,  persuade,  or  endeavour  to 
persuade,  or  who  shall  propose  to  any  person  to  murder  any  other  person,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon." 
These  clauses  are  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Ireland.  1  Gabbett's  Crim.  Law  of 
I.,  p.  259. 
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A  public  or  common  nuisance  is  such  an  inconvenient  or  troublesome  offence  as 
annoys  the  whole  community  in  general,  and  not  merely  some  particular  person; 
and  therefore  this  is  indictable  only^  and  not  actionable.     4  Bl.  Com.  167. 

Proof  of  the  public  nature  of  the  nuisance.'^  The  existence  of  the  matter  as  a 
public  nuisance  depends  upon  the  number  of  persons  annoyed,  and  is  a  fact  to  be 
judged  of  by  a  jury.  White's  case,  1  Burr.  337.  Thus  where  a  tinman  was 
indicted  for  the  noise  made  by  him  in  carrying  on  his  trade,  and  it  appeared  that 
it  only  affected  the  inhabitants  of  three  sets  of  chambers  in  Clifford's  Inn,  and 
that  the  noise  might  be  partly  excluded  by  shutting  the  windows;  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ruled  that  the  indictment  could  not  be  maintained,  as  the  annoyance,  if 
any  thing,  was  a  private  nuisance.  Lloyd's  case,  4  Esp.  200.  But  a  nuisaace 
near  the  highway,  whereby  the  air  thereabouts  is  corrupted,  is  a  public  nuisance. 
Pappineau's  case,  2  Str.  686. 

Making  great  noises  in  the  night,  as  with  a  speaking-trumpet,  has  been  held  to 
be  an  indictable  offence,  if  done  to  the  disturbance  of  the  neighbourhood.  Smith's 
[  *792  ]  case,  1  Str.  704.  So  keeping  dogs  *which  make  noises  in  the  night,  is 
said  to  be  indictable.     2  Chitty's  Cr.  Law,  647. 

So  the  keeping  of  hogs  in  a  town  is  not  only  a  nuisance  by  statute  (2  W.  k 
H.  sess.  2,  c.  8,  s.  20)  but  also  at  common  law.     Wigg's  case,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1163. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  circumstance,  that  the  thing  complained  of  furnishes 
upon  the  whole,  a  greater  convenience  to  the  public  than  it  takes  away,  is  no 
answer  to  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance;  see  ante,  p.  568.(1) 

Proof  of  the  degree  of  annoyance  which  wiU  constitute  a  public  nuisance.'^  It  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  define  the  degree  of  annoyance  which  is  necessary 


Reap.  y.  Caldwell,  1  Dall.  150.    Hart  et  al  y.  The  Mayor,  &c.  of  Albany,  9  Wend. 


(1)  Re 
>7i.  682. 
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to  constitute  a  public  nuisance.  Upon  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance^  in  making 
great  quantities  of  offensive  liquors  near  the  king's  highwaj,  it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  the  smell  was  not  only  intolerably  offensive^  but  also  noxious  and 
hurtful,  ^"nng  many  persons  headaches.  It  was  held,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  smell  should  be  unwholesome,  but  that  it  was  enough  if  it  rendered  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  property  uncomfortable.  White's  case,  1  Burr.  333.  So 
it  is  said  that  the  carrying  on  of  an  offensive  trade  is  indictable,  where  it  is 
destructive  of  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  renders  the  house  untenantable 
and  uncomfortable.  (2)  Davey's  case,  5  Esp.  217.  So  it  was  ruled,  by  Abbott, 
G.  J.,  in  the  case  of  an  indictment  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  varnish  maker, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  a  public  nuisance  should  be  injurious  to  health; 
that  if  there  were  smells  offensive  to  the  senses,  it  was  enough,  as  the  neighbour- 
hood had  a  right  to  pure  and  fresh  air.    Neil's  case,  2  G.  &  P.  485. '(3) 

Proof- — with,  regard  to  situation.']  A  question  of  considerable  difficulty  fre- 
quently presents  itself,  as  to  the  legality  of  carrying  on  an  offensive  trade  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  similar  establishments,  and  as  to  the  length  of  time  legalizing 
such  a  nuisance.  Where  the  defendant  set  up  the  business  of  a  meltcr  of  tallow 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  other  manufactories  were  established,  which  emitted 
disagreeable  and  noxious  smells,  it  was  ruled  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  indicted 
for  a  nuisance,  unless  the  annoyance  was  much  increased  by  the  new  manufactory. 
B.  NevilFs  case,  Peake,  91.  And  it  has  also  been  ruled,  that  a  person  cannot  be 
indicted  for  continuing  a  noxious  trade  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same 
place  for  nearly  fifty  years.  S.  Neville's  case,  Peake,  93.  But  upon  this  case 
it  has  been  observed,  that  it  seems  hardly  reconcilable  to  the  doctrine,  that  no 
length  of  time  can  legalize  a  public  nuisance,  although  it  may  supply  an  answer 
to  an  action  by  a  private  individual.  1  Buss,  by  Orea.  320;  vide  post.  It  should 
seem,  continues  the  same  writer,  that,  in  judging  whether  a  thing  is  a  public 
nuisance  or  not,  the  public  good  it  does  may,  in  some  cases,  where  the  publio 
health  is  not  concerned,  be  taken  into  consideration,  to  see  if  it  outweighs  the 
public  annoyance.  With  regard  to  offensive  works,  though  they  may  have  been 
originally  established  under  circumstances  which  would  primd  fade  protect  them 
against  a  prosecution  for  a  nuisance,  it  ^seems  that  a  wilful  neglect  to  [  *793  ] 
adopt  established  improvements  which  would  make  them  less  offensive,  may  be 
indictable.     1  Buss,  by  Grea.  320. 

In  a  late  case,  of  an  indictment  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  horse-boiler, 
it  appeared  that  the  trade  had  been  carried  on  for  many  years  before  the  defendants 
came  to  the  premises;  but  its  extent  was  much  greater  under  them.  For  the 
defendants,  it  was  shown  that  the  neighbourhood  was  full  of  horse-boilers  and 
other  noxious  trades,  and  evidence  was  given  of  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  an 
improved  manner.  Lord  Tenterden  observing,  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  this 
trade  was  in  its  nature  a  nuisance,  said,  that,  considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
neighbourhood  had  always  been  occupied,  it  would  not  be  a  nuisance,  unless  it 
occasioned  more  inconvenience  as  it  was  carried  on  by  the  defendants  than  it  had 
done  before.  He  left  it,  therefore,  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  there  was  any 
increase  of  the  nuisance ;  if,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  business,  there  was  no  increase  of  annoyance,  though  the 

(2)  Proat*0  case,  4  Rogers's  Reo.  87. 

(8)  Case  of  Lynet  et  al,  6  Rogers's  Reo.  61. 

•  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zlL  226. 
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bnsiiiess  itself  had  increased,  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  an  acquittal;  if  the 
annoyance  had  increased,  this  was  an  indictable  nuisance,  and  the  defendants  mnsi 
be  convicted.     Watt's  case,  Moo.  &  Mai.  N.  P.  C.  281.* 

If  a  noxious  trade  is  already  established  in  a  place,  remote  from  habitations  and 
public  roads,  and  persons  afterwards  come  and  build  houses  within  the  reach  of 
its  noxious  effects ;  or  if  a  public  road  be  made  so  near  it,  that  the  carrying  on  of 
the  trade  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  persons  using  the  road ;  in  those  cases,  the 
party  is  entitled  to  continue  his  trade,  because  it  was  legal  before  the  erecting  of 
the  houses  in  the  one  case,  and  the  making  of  the  road  in  the  other.  Per  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  Cross's  case,  2  C.  &  P.  483.* 

Proof- — with  regard  to  length  of  time,'\  No  length  of  time  wiU  legitimate  a 
nuisance;  and  it  is  immaterial  how  long  the  practice  has  prevailed. (1)  Though 
twenty  years  user  may  bind  the  right  of  an  individual,  yet  the  public  have  a  right 
to  demand  the  suppression  of  a  nuisance,  though  of  longer  standing.  Weld  v. 
Hornby,  7  East,  199.  Thus  upon  an  indictment  for  continuing  a  steU  fishery 
across  the  river  at  Carlisle,  though  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  established  for  a 
vast  number  of  years,  yet  Mr.  Justice  Buller  held  that  it  continued  unlawful,  and 
gave  judgment  that  it  should  be  abated.  Case  cited  by  Lord  EUenboroughy 
8  Campb.  227.  So  it  is  a  public  nuisance  to  place  a  woodstack  in  the  street  of  a 
town  before  a  house,  though  it  is  the  ancient  usage  of  the  town,  and  leaves  suffi- 
cient room  for  passengers,  for  it  is  against  law  to  prescribe  for  a  nuisance.  Fowler 
V.  Sanders,  Cro.  Jac.  446.  In  one  case,  however.  Lord  Ellcnborough  ruled,  that 
length  of  time  and  acquiescence  might  excuse  what  might  otherwise  be  a  common 
nuisance.  Upon  an  indictment  for  obstructing  a  highway  by  depositing  bags  of 
clothes  there,  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  used  as  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
clothes  for  above  twenty  years,  and  that  the  defendant  put  the  bags  there  for  the 
purpose  of  sale.  Under  these  circumstances,  Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  after 
twenty  years'  acquiescence,  and  it  appearing  to  all  the  world  that  there  was  a 
market  or  fair  kept  at  the  place,  he  could  not  hold  a  man  to  be  criminal 
[  *794  ]  *who  came  there  under  a  belief  that  it  was  such  a  &ir  or  market  legaUy 
instituted.     Smith's  case,  4  Esp.  111. 

Proof  of  particular  nuisancer — -particular  trades."]  Certain  trades,  produdng 
noxious  and  offensive  smells,  have  been  held  to  be  nuisances,  when  carried  on  in 
a  populous  neighbourhood,  as  making  candles  in  a  town  by  boiling  stinking  stuff, 
which  annoys  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  stenches.  Tohayle's  case,  cited 
Cro.  Car.  510 ;  but  see  2  Roll.  Ab.  139 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  75,  s.  10.  And  it 
seems  that  a  brew-house  erected  in  such  an  inconvenient  place  that  the  business 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  greatly  incommoding  the  neighbourhood,  maybe 
indicted  as  a  common  nuisance ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  a  glass-house  or  swine- 
yard.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  75,  s.  10;  Wigg's  case,  2  Lord  Raym.  1163.  So  a 
manufactory  for  making  spirit  of  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  aqua  fortis,  has  been  held 
indictable.  White's  case,  1  Burr.  333.  So  a  tannery  where  skins  are  steeped 
in  water,  by  which  the  neighbouring  air  is  corrupted.  Pappineau's  case,  2  Str. 
686. 

Proof  of  particular  nuisances — corrupting  the  waters  of  puhlic  rivers,']     In 


(1)  Mills  ▼.  Hall,  9  Wend.  815. 
^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Rep?,  zxii.  807.  *  Id.  xx.  421. 
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Medlej^s  citse,  6  C.  &  P.  292,^  the  chairman,  dcputy-ohainnan;  superintendenty 
and  engineer  of  the  Equitable  Gas  Company  were  found  guilty  on  an  indictment 
for  conveying  the  refuse  of  gas  into  the  Thames,  whereby  the  fish  were  destroyed, 
( nd  the  water  was  rendered  unfit  for  drink,  &c.  Lord  Denman^  C.  J.;  told  the 
jury,  that  the  question  for  'them  was,  whether  the  special  acts  of  the  company 
amounted  to  a  nuisance.     See  the  case  in  another  point,  post,  p.  798. 

Proof  of  particular  nuisances — railways — steam-engines,  <tr.]  Where  an  act 
of  parliament  gave  a  company  power  to  make  a  railway,  and  another  act  gave  an 
unqualified  power  to  use  locomotive  steam-engines  on  the  railway,  and  the  railway 
Was  constructed  in  some  parts  within  five  yards  of  a  highway ;  upon  an  indictment 
for  a  nuisance,  stating  that  horses  passing  along  the  highway  were  terrified  by  the 
engines,  it  was  held  that  this  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  public  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  that  the  benefit  derived 
by  the  public  from  the  railway  showed  that  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
act  of  parliament  giving  the  powers.  Pease's  case,  4  B.  &  Ad.  30.^  See  post, 
title  Railways,  But  when  the  defendant,  the  proprietor  of  a  colliery,  without  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  made  a  railway  from  his  colliery  to  a  sea-port 
town,  upon  the  turnpike  way,  which  it  narrowed  in  some  places,  so  that  there  was 
not  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass,  although  he  gave  the  public  (paying  a  toll)  the 
tLse  of  the  railway,  yet  it  was  held  that  the  facility  thereby  afforded  to  traffic  was 
not  such  a  convenience  as  justified  the  obstruction  of  the  highway.  Morris's  case, 
1  B.  &  Ad.  441.' 

The  proceedings  in  indictments  for  nuisances  by  steam-engines  are  regulated  by 
the  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  41,  (U.  K.)  By  sec.  1,  the  court  by  which  judgment  ought 
to  be  pronounced  in  case  of  a  conviction  upon  any  such  indictment  (viz.  for  a 
nuisance  arising  from  the  improper  construction  or  negligent  use  of  furnaces 
employed  in  the  working  of  steam-engines,)  is  authorized  to  award  such  costs  as 
shall  be  deemed  proper  and  reasonable  to  the  prosecutor,  such  award  to  be  made 
before  *or  at  the  time  of  pronouncing  final  judgment.  And  by  the  second  [  *795  ] 
section,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  by  which  judgment  ought  to  be  pronounced 
that  the  grievance  may  be  remedied  by  altering  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  it 
shall  be  lawful,  without  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  to  make  such  order  touching 
the  premises  as  shall  by  the  court  be  thought  expedient  for  preventing  the  nuisance 
in  future,  before  passing  final  sentence.  By  the  third  section  the  act  is  not  to 
extend  to  furnaces  erected  for  the  purposes  of  working  mines. 

Proof  of  particitlar  nuisances — acts  tending  to  produce  public  disorder — acts  of 
public  indecency.'^  Common  stages  for  rope-dancers,  and  common  gaming-houses, 
are  nuisances  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  only  because  they  are  great  temptations  to 
idleness,  but  because  they  are  apt  to  draw  together  great  numbers  of  disorderly 
persons,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  neighbourhood.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  75,  s.  6. 
So  collecting  together  a  number  of  persons  in  a  field,  for  the  purpose  of  pigeon- 
shooting,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  public  nuisance.  Moore's 
case,  3  B.  &  Ad.  184 ;«  see  this  case  more  fully,  post,  p.  798. 

It  is  upon  this  same  principle  that  many  of  the  acts  after-mentioned  have  been 
held  to  be  public  nuisances. 

What  outrages  public  decency,  and  is  injurious  to  public  morals,  is  indictable  as 
a  misdemeanor. (1)     Ilawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  75,  s.  4;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  326.     Thus 


(1)  Enowles  y.  The  State,  8  Day's  cases,  103. 
*  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxv.  403.        •  Id.  xxiv.  17.        'Id.  xx.  421.        f  Id.  xxiil.  52. 
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bathing  in  the  open  sea,  where  the  party  can  be  dislinctlj  seen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring houses^  is  an  indictable  offence,  although  the  houses  had  been  recently 
erected,  and  until  their  erection,  it  had  been  usual  for  men  to  bathe  in  great 
numbers  at  the  place  in  question :  <'  for/'  said  M'Donald,  C.  B.,  "  whatever  place 
becomes  the  habitation  of  civilized  men,  there  th^  laws  of  decency  must  be 
enforced/'     Crunden's  case,  2  Campb.  89;  Sedley's  case,  Sid.  168. 

Proof  of  particvJar  nuisances — disorderly  tniu.]  Every  one,  at  common  law, 
is  entitled  to  keep  a  public  inn,  (but  if  it  be  an  ale-house,  he  comes  within  the 
statutes  concerning  ale-houses;)  and  may  be  indicted  and  fined,  as  guilty  of  a 
public  nuisance,  if  he  usually  harbour  thieves,  or  suffer  frequent  disorders  in  his 
house,  or  take  exorbitant  prices,  or  refuse  to  receive  a  traveller  as  a  guest  into  his 
house,  or  to  find  him  victuals,  upon  the  tender  of  a  reasonable  price.  Hawk.  P. 
C.  b.  1,  c.  78,  s.  1,  2.  Iven's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  213  ;^  Hawthorn  v.  Hammond, 
1  C.  &  K.  404.^  It  is  said  also,  that  setting  up  a  new  inn,  where  there  is  already 
a  sufficient  number  of  ancient  and  well  governed  inns,  is  a  nuisance.  Id.  3  Bac. 
Ab.  Inns,  (A.) ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  322.(2) 

Proof  of  particular  nuisances — ^aminf/'houses.'\  In  Dixon's  case,  10  Mod.  336, 
it  was  held  that  the  keeping  of  a  gaming-house  was  an  offence  at  common  law  as  a 
nuisance.  The  keeping  a  common  gaming-house  is  an  indictable  offence,  fco*  it  not 
only  is  an  encouragement  to  idleness,  cheating,  and  other  corrupt  practices,  but  it 
tends  to  produce  public  disorder  by  congregating  numbers  of  people.     Hawk.  P.  C. 

b.  1,  c.  75,  8.  6 ;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  323.  A  feme  covert  may  be  convicted  of  this 
offence.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  92,  s.  30.  Keeping  a  common  gaming-house,  and 
for  lucre  and  hire  unlawfully  causing  and  procuring  divers  evil  disposed  persons  to 
[  *796  ]  frequent  and  come  to  play  together  a  ^certain  game  called  rovt^e  et  mcnr, 
and  permitting  the  said  idle  and  evil  disposed  persons  to  remain,  playing  at  the 
said  game,  for  divers  large  and  excessive  sums  of  money,  is  a  sufficient  statement 
of  an  offence  indictable  at  common  law.  Rogier's  case,  1  B.  &  C.  272  •/  and  per 
Holroyd,  J.,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  merely  to  have  alleged  that  the  defmdani 
kept  a  common  gaming-house.     Ibid. 

So  in  3Iason's  case,  1  Leach,  548,  Grose,  J.,  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
keeping  of  a  common  gaming-house  might  be  described  generally.  See  also  Taykr'a 
case,  3  B.  &  C.  502.»^ 

It  seems  that  the  keeping  of  a  cockpit  is  not  only  an  indictable  offence  at  oommoQ 
law,  but  such  places  are  considered  gaming-houses  within  the  statute  32  Hen.  8, 

c.  9.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  92,  s.  92. 

The  proceedings  against  persons  keeping  gaming-houses,  bawdy-houses,  or  dis- 
orderly houses,  are  facilitated  by  the  statute  25  Geo.  2,  c.  36,  by  the  eighth  section 
of  which  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  who  shall  appear,  act,  or  behave  as  the 
master  or  mistress,  or  as  the  person  having  the  care,  government,  or  management 


(2)  As  to  disorderly  houses,  see  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  290.  May  be  proved  bj  general  TCpQ- 
tation.  Rathbone's  case,  1  Rogers's  Rec.  27.  But  see  Commonwealth  v.  Stewart^  1  Scrg.  k 
R.  842.  The  keeping  of  a  disorderly  house  must  be  laid  as  a  common  nuisance.  Hunter  v. 
The  Commonwealth,  2  Serg.  &  Rawle,  298. 

A  bowling-alley  kept  for  yam  or  hire  is  a  public  nuisance  at  common  law,  thoo^  gjambling 
be  expressly  prohibited.  Tanner  v.  The  Trustees  of  Albion,  5  HilL  121.  Commonwealth  ▼. 
Coding,  3  Metcalf,  130. 

*  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxxiL  498.        » Id.  xlriL  404.       J  Id.  yiii.  75.         ^  Id.  z.  166. 
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bawdy-house,  gaming-lioiise,  or  other  disorderly  house,  shall  be  deemed  and 
0  be  the  keeper  thereof,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
,  notwithstanding  he  or  she  shall  not  in  fact  be  the  real  owner  or  keeper 
By  section  9,  inhabitants  of  the  parish  or  place,  though  bound  by  recog- 
,  may  give  evidence  hpon  the  prosecution.  By  section  10,  no  indictment 
3  removed  by  certiorari.  This  clause  does  not  prevent  the  crown  from 
ig  the  indictment.     Davies'  case,  5  T.  R.  626. 

'  an  indictment  has  been  preferred  by  a  private  prosecutor,  the  court  will 
ay  other  person  to  go  on  with  it^  even  against  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor, 
case,  3  B.  &  Ad.  657.^ 

f  of  particular  nuisances — hawdy-houses.'^  The  keeping  of  a  bawdy-house 
imon  nuisance,  both  on  the  ground  of  its  corrupting  public  morals,  and  of 
ingering  the  public  peace,  by  drawing  together  dissolute  persons.  (1)  Hawk. 
.  1,  c.  74,  s.  1 ;  5  Bac.  Ab.  Nuisances,  (A) :  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  322.  A 
vert  is  punishable  for  this  offence  as  much  as  if  she  were  sole.  (2)  Ibid. 
is's  case,  1  Salk.  383.  And  a  lodger,  who  keeps  only  a  single  room  for  the 
>awdry,  is  indictable  for  keeping  a  bawdy-house;  see  Pierson's  case,  2  Lord 
1197 ;  but  the  bare  solicitation  of  chastity  is  not  indictable.     Hawk.  P.  G. 

74,  s.  1.(3) 

igh  the  charge  on  the  indictment  is  general,  yet  evidence  may  be  given  of 
lar  facts,  and  of  the  particular  time  of  these  facts,  see  Clarke  v.  Periam,  2 
\9,  it  being,  in  fact,  a  cumulative  offence,  vide  ante,  p.  90.  It  is  not  neces- 
prove  who  frequents  the  house,  which  in  many  cases  it  might  be  impossible 
lit  if  unknown  persons  are  proved  to  have  been  there,  conducting  themselves  in 
lerly  manner,  it  will  maintain  the  indictment.    J' Anson  v.  Stuart,  1  T.  R. 

Russ.  by  Grea.  326. 

II  the  house  is  described  as  being  situated  in  a  particular  parish,  this  being 
of  description,  must  be  proved  as  laid, 
proceedings  in  prosecutions  against  bawdy-houses  are  facilitated  by  the  sta- 

G^o.  2,  c.  36,  supra. 

f  of  particvlar  nuisancer— play-Ju>useSj  <j^.]  Play-houses  having  been 
dly  instituted  with  the  laudable  design  of  recommending  virtue  to  [  *797  ] 
bation  of  the  people,  and  exposing  vice  and  folly,  are  not  nuisances  in  their 
ture,  but  may  become  so  by  drawing  together  numbers  of  people  to  the 
nience  of  the  neighbourhood.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  75,  s.  7  ;  see  2  B.  ft 

?r8,  plays,  and  play-houses  are  now  put  under  regulation  by  the  6  and  7 

Afling  y.  Hubbell,  9  Conn.  850.  Letting  a  house  to  a  woman  of  ill-fkme,  knowing 
)  Buch,  is  an  indictable  offence  at  common  law.  Commonwealth  v.  Harrington,  S 
.    8ee  Brooks  v.  The  SUte,  2  Yerger,  482. 

act  done  in  fiartherance  of  a  misdemeanor  is  not  the  snbjeot  of  an  indictment ;  bnt  to 
A  it  such,  it  most  tend  directly  and  immediately,  if  not  necessarily,  to  the  commis- 
be  misdemeanor.  Hence,  the  renting  of  a  house  to  a  woman  of  ill-fame,  with  the 
lat  it  shall  be  kept  for  purposes  of  public  prostitution,  is  not  an  offence  punishable 
bment,  though  it  be  so  kept  afterward.  Cowen,  J.,  dissented,  holding  that  the  lessor 
B6  demised  and  kept  for  such  purposes,  might  be  indicted  as  the  keeper  of  it  Brock- 
lie  People,  2  Hill,  668. 
immonwealth  y.  Lewis,  1  Metcalf,  161. 
mtra,  State  y.  Ayery,  7  Conn.  267. 

1  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxiii.  154.  »  Id.  xziii.  66. 
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Yirt.  c.  68,  porauat  to  tbe  2d  sec.  of  wkiek,  afl  iliemtns  jMA  mn  mat  mmiharmi 
bj  letler»-patent  from  the  crawn,  or  bj  liccaae  froa  tbe  kxd  cbambcrlain,  or  tbe 
jurtioefl  crf  the  peace,  ne  nnbirfiiL 

Bj  the  25  Geo.  2,  c.  36,  anj  house,  room,  guden*  or  odKr  place  kept  for  paUio 
dancing,  music,  or  other  public  eniertainment  of  the  Hka  kind,  in  the  cities  of 
I>[»don  or  Westminirter,  or  within  twenty  miles  thereof^  withoot  a  license  from 
the  magistrates,  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  hoose,  and  the  keeper  is  sobjected  to 
the  penalty  of  100/.,  and  is  otherwise  p«niahaUe  as  the  law  directs^  in  cases  of 
disorderly  booses. 

A  room  used  for  public  mn^  or  dancing  is  within  the  statute,  although  it  is  not 
exclusively  used  for  those  purposes,  and  although  no  money  be  taken  for  admission; 
but  the  mere  accidental  or  oocaeional  use  of  the  room  for  either  or  both  <^  these 
purposes,  will  not  be  within  the  act.  Per  Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.  B. ;  Gr^oty  ?• 
Tuffs,  6  C.  &  P.  271.*    See  also  Gregory  t.  Trayemer,  ibid.  280.* 

Proof  of  particular  nuitance$ — ^npaitdery  dx.'\  Things  likely  to  be  prodnetiTe 
of  injury  to  the  persons  of  those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  nuisances,  as 
the  erecting  of  gunpowder  mills,  or  the  kee[»ng  of  a  gunpowder  magasine  near  a 
town.(3)  Williams's  case,  5  Bum's  Justice,  29th  ed.,  235;  Taylor's  case,  2  Str. 
1167 ;  and  see  12  Geo.  3,  c.  61.  So  by  the  10  Wm.  3,  c.  7,  the  making,  sellinj^ 
or  exposing  for  sale  any  fireworks,  or  throwing  <Nr  firing  them  into  any  public  street 
or  highway  is  declared  to  be  a  common  nuisance. 

Proof  of  particular  nuiMance^—^iangeroMM  animah.  Suffering  fierce  and  danger- 
ous animals,  as  a  fierce  bull-dog,  which  is  used  to  bite  people,  to  go  at  large,  is  an 
indictable  offence.  4  Bom's  Justice,  578.  But  where  the  animal  is  not  of  such  a 
description  as  in  general,  from  its  ferocity,  to  endanger  the  persons  of  those  it  meets, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  indictment,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  owner  was  aware  of 
the  ferocity  of  that  particular  animal.  (1)     2  Ld.  Raym.  1582. 

Proof  of  particular  nuigances — contagion,  and  unwholesome  protnsionsJ]  It  is 
an  indictable  offence  to  expose  a  person  baring  a  contagious  disease,  as  the  small- 
pox, in  public.  Vantandillo's  case,  4  M.  &  S.  73 ;  Bronett's  case.  Id.  272.  See 
also  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  8,  which  subjects  to  punishment  by  summary  oon* 
yiction,  persons  inoculating  or  otherwise  producing  small-pox.  It  is  a  nuisance  for 
a  common  dealer  in  prorisions  to  sell  unwholesome  food,  or  to  mix  noxious  ingre- 
dients in  the  prorisions  which  be  sells.     Dixon's  case,  3  M.  &  S.  11. 

Proof  of  particular  nuisances— eaves-dropping,  common  fco2c2.]  £aTes-drq>perB, 
[  *798  ]  or  such  as  listen  under  walls  or  windows,  or  the  ^eaves  of  houses,  to  bear 
discourses,  and  thereupon  frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales,  are  ccmunon 
nuisances,  and  indictable,  and  may  be  punished  by  fine,  and  finding  sureties  <tf  their 
good  behaviour.  (2)  4  Bl.  Com.  167 ;  Bum's  Justice,  Eaves  Droppers ;  1  Buss,  by 
Grea.  302. 

So  a  common  scold  is  indictable  as  a  common  nuisance,  and  npcm  oonrictionmay 

(Z\  People  y.  Sands,  1  Johns.  78.    Case  of  Hamilton  et  al,  2  Rogers's  Bee.  46. 

(1)  The  offence  of  riding  or  going  armed  with  tmusual  and  dangerous  weapons  to  ths  terror 
of  the  people,  is  an  offence  at  common  law.    State  y.  Huntley,  8  Iredell's  N.  C.  Law  Bepw 

41  o. 

(2)  State  y.  Williams,  2  Tenn.  Rep.  108. 

■  £ng.  C.  L.  Reps.   xxy.  893.  •  Id.  897. 
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be  fined  or  impriBoned,  or  pnt  into  thedacking-8tool.(3)  Hawk.  P.  0.  b.  1,  o.  75| 
8. 14 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  168.  The  particulars  need  not  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment;  Hawk. 
P.  G.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  59 ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  the  particular  expressions  used ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  in  evidence  generally  that  the  defendant  is  always  scolding. 
Per  Buller,  J.,  J' Anson  v.  Stuart,  1  T.  R.  754. 

Proof  of  the  liability  of  the  de/end^ni.'j  A  man  may  be  guilty  of  a  nuisance 
by  the  act  of  his  agent  or  servant.  Thus  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  directors  of 
a  gas  company  are  liable  for  an  act  done  by  their  superintendent  and  engineer^ 
under  a  general  authority  to  manage  their  works,  though  they  are  personally 
ignorant  of  the  particular  plan  adopted,  and  though  such  a  plan  be  a  departure 
from  the  original  and  understood  method,  which  the  directors  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  discontinued.     Medley's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  292 ;p  see  this  case,  ante,  p.  794. 

The  indictment  charged  the  defendant  with  keeping  certain  enclosed  lands  near 
the  king's  highway,  for  the  purpose  of  persons  frequenting  the  same  to  practise 
rifle  shooting,  and  to  shoot  at  pigeons  with  fire-arms ;  and  that  he  unlawfully  and 
injuriously  caused  divers  persons  to  meet  there  for  that  purpose,  and  sufiered  and 
caused  a  great  number  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons  armed  with  fire-arms,  to 
meet  in  the  high-ways,  &c.,  near  the  said  enclosed  grounds,  discharging  fire-arms, 
making  a  great  noise,  &c.,  by  which  the  king's  subject-s  were  disturbed  and 
put  in  peril.  At  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  defendant  had  converted  hia 
premises,  which  were  situate  at  Bayswater,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  near 
the  public  high-way  there,  into  a  shooting-ground,  where  persons  came  to  shoot 
with  rifles  and  a  target,  and  also  at  pigeons ;  and  that  as  the  pigeons  which  were 
fired  at  frequently  escaped,  persons  collected  outside  of  the  ground,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  to  shoot  at  them  as  they  strayed,  causing  a  great  noise  and 
disturbance,  and  doing  mischief  by  the  shot.  It  was  held,  that  the  evidence  sup- 
ported the  allegation  that  the  defendant  caused  such  persons  to  assemble,  dis- 
charging fire-arms,  &c.,  inasmuch  as  their  so  doing  was  a  probable  consequence  of 
his  keeping  ground  for  shooting  pigeons  in  such  a  place.  Moore's  case,  8  B.  & 
Ad.  184.<i 

If  the  owner  of  land  erect  a  building  which  is  a  nuisance,  or  of  which  the  occu- 
pation is  likely  to  produce  a  nuisance,  and  let  the  land,  he  is  liable  to  an  indict- 
ment for  such  a  nuisance  being  continued  or  created  during  the  term.  So  he  is,  if 
he  let  a  building  which  requires  particular  care  to  prevent  the  occupation  from 
being  a  nuisance,  and  the  nuisance  occur  for  want  of  such  care  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant. 

If  a  party  buy  the  reversion  during  a  tenancy,  and  the  tenant  afterwards,  during 
his  term,  erect  a  nuisance,  the  reversioner  is  not  liable  for  it;  but  if  such  reversioner 
re-let,  or  having  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  tenancy,  omit  to  do  so,  allowing 
the  nuisance  to  continue,  he  is  liable  for  such  continuance.  Per  Littledale,  J. 
And  such  purchaser  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  the  continuing  of  the  nuisance, 
*if  the  original  reversioner  would  have  been  liable,  though  the  purchaser  [  *799  ] 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  tenant's  interest,  or  abating  the 
iiai8ance.(l)     Pedley's  case,  1  Ad.  &  E.  822.'' 

(8)  Case  of  Green wault  et  al,  4  Rogers's  Rec.  174.  Field's  case,  6  ibid.  90.  James  v. 
The  Commonwealth,  12  Serg.  &  Rawle,  220.  But  the  punishment  by  the  duoking-stool  cannot 
be  inflicted  in  Pennsylvania.     Ibid. 

(1)  To  maintain  an  indictment  against  one  for  a  nuiBance,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  show 
Iiim  to  be  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it  exists,  but  it  must  appear  that  he  either 

P  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxy.  403.  4  Id.  xxiii.  52.  '  Id.  xxviu.  220. 
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JPuntshment  and  ahatement  of  the  nuistmceJ]  The  panishinent  imposed  bj  law 
on  a  person  convicted  of  a  nuisance  is  fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  as  the  removal 
of  the  nuisance  is  of  course  the  object  of  the  indictment,  the  court  will  adapt  the 
judgment  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  nuisance,  therefore,  is  alleged 
in  the  indictment  to  be  still  continuing,  the  judgment  of  the  court  may  be,  that  the 
defendant  shall  remove  it  at  his  own  cost.  1  Hawk.  c.  75,  s.  14.  But  where  the 
existence  of  the  nuisance  is  not  averred  in  the  indictment,  then  the  judgment  of 
abatement  would  not  be  proper;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  give  judgment  to 
abate  a  thing  which  does  not  appear  to  exist.  Stead's  case,  8  T.  R.  142;  and 
see  R.  V.  Justices  of  Yorkshire,  7  T.  R.  468.  And  where  the  court  are  satisfied 
that  the  nuisance  is  e£fectually  removed  before  judgment  is  prayed  upon  the 
indictment,  they  will,  in  that  case,  also  refuse  to  give  judgment  to  abate  it.  Incle- 
don's  case,  13  East,  127.  When  judgment  of  abatement  is  given,  it  is  only  to 
remove  or  pull  down  so  much  of  the  thing  that  actually  causes  the  nuisance ;  as, 
if  a  house  be  built  too  high,  the  judgment  is  to  pull  down  only  so  much  of  it  as  is 
too  high.  And  the  like  where  the  defendant  is  convicted  of  a  nuisance  in  carrying 
on  an  offensive  trade,  in  which  case  the  judgment  is  not  to  pull  down  the  building 
where  the  trade  is  carried  on,  but  only  to  prevent  the  defendant  from  using  it 
again  for  the  purpose  of  the  offensive  trade.  Pappineau's  case,  4  Str.  686 ;  see  9 
Co.  63 ;  Co.  Ent.  93,  b. 

Where  a  defendant  had  entered  into  a  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  assizes  and 
plead  to  an  indictment  for  nuisance,  and  at  the  time  of  the  assizes  he  was  on  the 
continent  in  ill  health ;  the  nuisance  having  been  abated,  and  the  prosecutor  being 
willing  to  consent  to  an  acquittal ;  Patteson,  J.,  after  conferring  with  Erakine,  J., 
under  these  circumstances,  allowed  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  to  be  taken.  ]^Iac- 
michael's  case,  8  C  &  P.  755.* 

See  further,  titles  BridgeSy  Highways. 
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Statutes  .... 

.      800 

Proof  of  the  oath            •            • 

.      801 

Proof  of  aiding  and  assisting    . 

.      802 

Proof  for  the  prisoner 

.      802 

Disclosure  of  facta 

.      802 

Yeirae     .            .            .            •            . 

.      802 

Unlawful  combinations  . 

^                         ■                          « 

.      803 

Administering,  &c.,  volontary  oaths,  &c 

'•                      1 

*                         •                          • 

.      803 

Statuies,'^  The  offence  of  taking  or  administering  unlawful  oaths  is  provided 
against  by  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  123,  (E.)  and  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  104,  (E.) 

By  the  former  of  these  statutes  (sec.  1,)  it  is  enacted,  "that  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  in  any  manner  or  form  whatsoever,  administer,  or  cause  to  be 
administered,  or  be  aiding  or  assisting  at,  or  present  at,  and  consenting  to  the 


erected  or  continued  it,  or  in  some  waj  sanctioned  its  erection  or  continuance.    The  People 
V.  Towusend,  3  HiU,  479. 
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admiDistering  or  taking  of  any  oath  or  engagement,  purporting  or  intended  to  bind 
the  person  taking  the  same,  to  engage  in  any  mutinous  or  seditious  purpose,  or  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  or  to  be  of  any  association,  society,  or  confederacy,  formed 
for  any  such  purpose ;  or  to  obey  the  order  or  commands  of  any  committee  or  body 
of  men  not  lawfully  constituted,  or  of  any  leader  or  commander,  or  other  person 
not  haying  authority  by  law  for  that  purpose ;  or  not  to  inform  or  give  evidence 
against  any  associated  confederate  or  other  person ;  or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any 
unlawful  combination  or  confederacy ;  or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any  illegal  act 
done,  or  to  be  done ;  or  not  to  reveal  or  discover  any  illegal  oath  or  engagement, 
which  may  have  been  administered  or  tendered  to,  or  taken  by  such  person  or 
persons,  or  to  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  the  import  of  any  such  oath  or 
engagement,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and*  every  person  who  shall  take  such  oath 
or  engagement,  not  being  compelled  thereto,''  is  subject  to  the  same  punishment. 
See  Mark's  case,  3  East,  157. 

By  the  52  Gleo.  3,  c.  104,  s.  1,  ^^  every  person  who  shall  in  any  manner  or  form 
whatsoever  administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered,  or  be  aiding  or  assisting  at  the 
administering  of  any  oath  or  engagement,  purporting  or  intending  to  bind  the  per*- 
8on  taking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason,  or  murder,  or  any  felony  punishable  by 
law  with  death,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  [and  suffer  death 
as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy,]  and  every  person  who  shall  take  any  such 
oath  or  engagement,  not  being  compelled  thereto,  shall,  on  ^conviction,  be  [  *801  ] 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  such  term  of  years  as 
the  court  shall  adjudge." 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  91,  after  reciting  so  much  of  the  above 
section  as  relates  to  the  administering  of  the  oaths  therein  mentioned,  and  also  the 
third  section  of  the  same  act,  see  post,  p.  802,  it  is  enacted,  <^  that  if  any  person 
shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences 
horeinbefore  mentioned,  such  person  shall  not  suffer  death,  or  have  sentence  of 
death  awarded  against  him  or  her  for  the  same,  but  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of 
such  person,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

By  s.  2,  in  cases  of  imprisonment,  the  court  may  award  hard  labour  and  solitary 
confinement.     See  a  similar  clause,  ante,  p.  372. 

The  statutes  are  not  confined  to  oaths  administered  with  a  seditious  or  mutinous 
intent.  Ball's  case,  6  C.  &.  P.  563  ;•  Brodribb's  case.  Id.  571.**  And  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  aver  that  the  oath  was  administered,  not  to  give  evidence  against  a  person 
belonging  to  an  association  of  persons  associated  to  do  a  «  certain  illegal  act." 
Brodribb's  case,  ubi  sub. 

Proof  of  the  oatk.']  With  regard  to  what  is  to  be  considered  an  oath  within 
these  statutes,  it  is  enacted  by  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  123,  s.  5,  that  any  engagement 
or  obligation  whatsoever  in  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  by  52  Creo.  3,  c.  104,  s.  6, 
that  any  engagement  or  obligation  whatsoever  in  the  nature  of  an  oath,  purporting 
or  intending  to  bind  the  person  taking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason  or  murder, 
or  any  felony  punishable  by  law  with  death,  shall  be  deemed  an  oath  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  those  statutes,  in  whatever  form  or  manner  the  same  shall 
be  administered  or  taken,  and  whether  the  same  shall  be  actually  administered  by 
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ftnj  person  or  persons  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  taken  hj  any  peracm  or 
persons,  without  any  administration  thereof  by  any  other  person  or  persons. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  indictment  to  set  forth  the  words  of  the  oath  or  engage- 
ment,  the  purport  of  some  material  part  thereof  is  sufficient.  37  Greo.  3,  e.  123, 
8.  4;  52  Gko.  3,  c.  104,  s.  5;  Moore's  case,  6  East,  419,  (fi.)  Parol  eridenoe 
may  be  given  of  the  oath,  though  the  party  administering  it  appeared  to  read  it 
from  a  paper,  to  produce  which  no  notice  has  been  given.  Moor's  case,  uIh  sup. 
ante,  p.  10.  And  where  the  terms  of  the  oath  are  ambiguous,  evidence  of  the 
declarations  of  the  party  administering  it,  made  at  the  time,  is  admissible,  to  diow 
the  meaning  of  those  terms.     Id. 

If  the  book  on  which  the  oath  was  administered  was  not  the  Testament,  it  is 
immaterial,  if  the  party  taking  the  oath  believes  himself  to  be  under  a  Imiding 
engagement.  Brodribb's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  571  f  Loveless's  case,  1  Moo.  k  Bob. 
849 ;  6  C.  &  P.  596.* 

Where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  under  the  37  Geo.  3,  Williams,  J.,  said,  that 
with  regard  to  the  oath  contemplated  by  the  act  of  parliament,  it  was  not  required 
to  be  of  a  formal  nature,  but  that  it  was  sufficient  if  it  was  intended  to  operate  as 
an  oath,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  party  taking  it.  The  precise  form  of  the 
oath  was  not  material,  and  the  act  provided  ag&inst  any  evasions  of  its  intentions 
[  *802  ]  by  declaring,  ^sec.  5,^  that  any  engagement  or  obligation  whatever  ^  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  should  be  aeemed  an  oath  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
act,  in  whatever  form  or  manner  the  same  should  be  administered  or  taken. 
Loveless's  case,  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  349 ;  6  C.  &  P.  596.* 

Proof  of  aiding  and  omsfm^.]  Who  shall  be  deemed  persons  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths  is  declared  by  the  third  section  of 
the  37  Gko.  3,  c.  123,  which  enacts  that  persons  aiding  or  assisting  in,  or  present 
and  consenting  to  the  administering  or  taking  of  any  oath  or  engagement  before 
mentioned  in  that  act,  and  persons  causing  any  such  oath  or  engagement  to.  be 
administered  or  taken,  though  not  present  at  the  administering  or  taking  thereof, 
riiall  be  deemed  principal  offenders,  and  tried  as  such,  although  the  person  or 
persons  who  actually  administered  such  oath  or  engagement,  if  any  such  there  be, 
shall  not  have  been  tried  or  convicted.  The  statute  52  Geo.  3,  c.  104,  contains  a 
similar  provision,  (sec.  3.)     See  ante,  p.  801. 

Proof  for  prisoner — disclosure  of  facts,'\  In  order  to  escape  the  penalties  of 
these  statutes,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  prisoner  merely  to  prove  that  he  took  the 
oath  or  engagement  by  compulsion,  but  in  order  to  establish  that  defence,  be  must 
show  that  he  has  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  statutes,  by  the  earlier  of 
which  (sec.  2,)  it  is  enacted,  that  compulsion  shall  not  justify  or  excuse  any  person 
taking  such  oath  or  engagement,  unless  he  or  she  shdl  within  four  days  after  the 
taking  thereof,  if  not  prevented  by  actual  force  or  sickness,  and  then  within  four 
days  after  the  hindrance  produced  by  such  force  or  sickness  shall  cease,  declare  the 
same,  together  with  the  whole  of  what  he  or  she  knows  touching  the  same,  and  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  and  in  whose  presence,  and  when  and  where  sndi  oath 
or  engagement  was  administered  or  taken,  by  information  on  oath  before  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  or  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
or  his  majesty's  privy  council,  or  in  case  the  person  taking  such  oath  or  ei^age- 
ment  shall  be  in  actual  service  in  his  majesty's  forces  by  sea  or  land,  then  by  such 
information  on  oath  as  aforesaid,  or  by  information  to  his  commanding  officer. 
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Tbe  52  G«o.  ^^  o.  104,  contains  a  similar  provision,  (sec.  2,)  fourteen  days  being 
substituted  for  four  days. 

It  is  also  provided  by  both  the  above  statutes,  that  any  person  who  shall  be 
tried  and  acquitted  or  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  acts,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  again  for  the  same  offence  or  fact  as  high  treason,  or  misprision  of 
high  treason ;  and  further,  that  nothing  in  the  acts  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  prevent  any  person  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  acts,  and  who  shall 
not  be  tried  for  the  same  as  an  offence  against  the  acts,  from  being  tried  for  the 
same,  as  high  treason  or  misprision  of  high  treason^  in  such  manner  as  if  these  acts 
had  not  been  made. 

Yenue,"]  Offences  under  these  statutes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  out  of 
the  real,  or  in  England,  shall  be  tried  before  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or 
gaol  delivery  for  any  county  in  England  in  the  same  manner  and  form,  as  if  the 
offence  had  been  therein  committed. 

The  Irish  statutes  providing  against  unlawful  combinations,  and  *the  [  *803  ] 
offence  of  taking,  or  administering  unlawful  oaths,  are  the  50  G^o.  8,  o.  102,  the 
4  Geo.  4,  c.  87,  the  2  &  3  Vict.  o.  74,  and  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  55,  which  hist 
statute  continues  for  two  years,  and  amends  the  provisions  of  the  2  &  8  Vict.  o.  74. 

UiHawfid  combinaHons.'^  As  connected  with  this  head  of  offence  the  following 
statutes  relative  to  unlawful  combinations  are  shortly  referred  to. 

By  the  89  G^o.  3,  c.  79,  s.  2,  (£.)  all  societies,  the  members  whereof  are 
required  to  take  unlawful  oaths,  or  engagements  within  the  intent  of  the  37  Geo. 
8,  c.  123,  or  any  oath  not  required  or  authorized  by  law,  are  declared  unlawful 
combinations. 

By  s.  8,  offenders  may  be  summarily  convicted,  or  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
indictment,  and  in  the  latter  case  are  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years^  or 
imprisoned  for  two  years. 

By  the  57  Geo.  3,  c.  19,  s.  25,  (E.)  all  societies  the  members  whereof  shall  be 
required  to  take  any  oath  or  any  engagement  which  shall  be  unlawful  within  the 
37  G^o.  3,  c.  123,  or  the  52  Geo.  3,  o.  104,  or  to  take  any  oath  not  required  or 
authorized  by  law,  &c.,  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  unlawful  combinations  within 
the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  79. 

In  Dixon's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  601 ;'  Bosanquet,  J.,  held  that  every  person  en. 
gaging  in  an  association,  the  members  of  which,  in  consequence  of  being  so,  take 
any  ottth  not  required  by  law,  is  guilty  of  an  offence  within  the  57  G^eo.  3,  c.  19, 
8.25. 

Administering  J  dsCy  voluntary  ocuhsy  <£rc.]  By  the  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  o.  62,  s.  13, 
ff  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  person  to  administer, 
or  cause  or  allow  to  be  administered,  or  to  receive,  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  received, 
any  oath,  affidavit,  or  solemn  affirmation,  touching  any  matter  or  thing  whereof 
ifluch  justice  or  other  person  hath  not  jurisdiction  or  cognisance  by  some  statute  in 
force  at  the  time  being :  provided  always  that  nothing  herein  ocmtained  shall  be 
<x>nstrued  to  extend  to  any  oath,  affidavit,  or  solemn  affirmation,  before  any  justice 
in  any  matter  or  thing  touching  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  the  prosecution, 
trial,  or  punishment  of  offences,  or  touching  any  proceedings  before  either  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  or  any  committee  thereof  respectively,  nor  to  any  oath, 
affidavit,  or  affirmation  which  may  be  required  by  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country 
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to  ^ye  validity  to  instruments  in  writing  designed  to  be  used  in  soch  tomgk 
countries  respectively."     See  R.  v.  Nott,  4  Q.  B.  768.« 
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Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  evidence  requisite  in  prosecntiona 
against  officers^ — 1,  for  malfeasance;  2,  for  nonfeasance;  3,  for  extortion ,  and^ 
4|  for  refusing  to  execute  an  office. 

Proof  of  malfeasance — UUgal  acU  in  general.'^  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a 
public  officer  is  indictable  for  misbehaviour  in  his  office.  Anon.  6  Mod.  96.  And 
where  the  act  done  is  clearly  illegal,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  support  an 
indictment,  to  show  that  it  was  done  with  corrupt  motives.  Thus,  where  a  license 
having  been  refused  by  certain  magistrates,  another  set  of  magistrates,  having 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  appointed  a  subsequent  day  for  a  meeting,  and  granted 
the  license  which  had  been  refused  before,  it  was  held  that  this  was  an  illegal 
act,  and  punishable  by  indictment,  without  the  addition  of  corrupt  motives.  Sains- 
bury's  case,  4  T.  R.  451.  Still  more  is  such  an  offence  punishable  when  it  proceeds 
from  malicious  or  corrupt  motives.  Williams's  case,  3  Burr.  1317;  Holland's 
Oise,  1  T.  R.  692. 

A  gaoler  is  punishable  for  barbarously  misusing  the  prisoners.  Hawk,  P.  C.  b.  1| 
0.  66,  s.  2.  So  overseers  of  the  poor  for  misusing  paupers,  as  by  lodging  them  in 
unwholesome  apartments.  Wetheril's  case,  Cald.  482;  or  by  exacting  labour 
from  such  as  are  unfit  to  work.  Winship's  case,  Cald.  76.  But  it  is  no  part  of 
their  duty  to  cause  paupers  to  be  vaccinated.     3  Ad.  &  E.  552.* 

Public  officers  are  also  indictable  for  frauds  committed  by  them  in  the  course  of 
their  employment.  As  where  an  overseer  receives  from  the  father  of  a  bastard  a 
sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  with  the  parish,  and  neglects  to  give  credit  for 
this  sum  in  account,  he  is  punishable,  though  the  contract  is  illegaL  Martin's 
ease,  2  Campb.  268.     See  also  Bembridge's  case,  cited  6  East,  136. 

Where  an  officer  neglects  a  duty  incumbent  on  him,  either  by  common  law  or 
atatute,  he  is  for  his  fiEiult  indictable.     Per  Cur.  Wyat's  case,  1  Salk.  380. 

Upon  an  indictment  against  a  public  officer  for  neglect  of  duty,  it  is  suffideot  to 
state  that  he  was  such  officer  without  stating  his  appointment;  neither  ii  it 
necessary  to  aver  that  the  defendant  had  notice  of  all  the  fiicts  alleged  in  the 
[  '^'SOd  ]  indictment,  if  it  was  his  official  *duty  to  have  known  them.  So  whefs 
a  defendant  is  charged  with  disobedience  of  certain  orders  communicated  to  him, 
it  need  not  be  alleged  that  such  orders  still  continue  in  force,  as  they  will  be 
assumed  to  continue  in  force  until  they  are  revoked.    And  an  indictment  for 
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neglect  of  duty  under  a  particular  statute  need  not  state  that  the  neglect  was 
corrupt,  if  the  statute  makes  a  wtl/ul  neglect  a  misdemeanor.  Holland's  casC;  5 
T.  R.  607. 

Every  malfeasance  or  culpable  nonfeasance  of  an  officer  of  justice^  in  relation  to 
Ills  office  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

As  to  bailififs  of  inferior  courts^  see  the  recent  statute  of  their  regulation^  the 
7  Vict.  c.  19. 

Proof  of  non/easancc'j  Upon  a  prosecution  for  not  performing  the  duties  of  an 
office,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  that  the  defendant  holds  the  office ;  2,  that  it 
was  his  duty,  and  within  his  power  to  perform  the  particular  act ;  and  3^  that  he 
neglected  so  to  do. 

Where  an  officer  is  bound  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  perform  an  act,  the  neglect 
to  perform  that  act  is  an  indictable  offence.  Thus  a  coroner,  2  Chitt.  C.  L.  255; 
1  Russ.  by  Grea.  138  j  a  constable,  Wyat's  case,  1  Salk.  380 ;  a  sheriff,  Antro- 
bus's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  784  ;^  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  Tawney's  case,  1  Bott^ 
833,  are  indictable  for  not  performing  their  several  duties.  The  majority  of  the 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  an  oversoeer  cannot  be  indicted  for  not  relieving  a 
pauper,  unless  there  has  been  an  order  of  justices  for  such  relief;  or  unless  in  a  case 
of  immediate  and  urgent  necessity.  Meredith's  case  Euss.  &  Ry.  46.*  But 
where  the  indictment  stated  that  the  defendant  (an  overseer)  had  under  his  care  a 
poor  woman  belonging  to  his  township,  but  neglected  to  provide  for  her  necessary 
meat,  &c.,  whereby  she  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  and  afterwards, 
through  want,  &c.,  died,  the  defendant  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment.  Booth's  case,  Ibid.  47  (n.y  And  in  a  case  where  an  overseer  was 
indicted  for  neglecting,  when  required,  to  supply  medical  assistance  to  a  pauper 
labouring  under  dangerous  illness,  it  was  held  that  the  offence  was  sufficiently 
charged  and  proved,  though  the  pauper  was  not  in  the  parish  workhouse,  nor  had 
previously  to  his  illness  received  or  stood  in  need  of  parish  relief.  Warrants  case^ 
coram  Holrojd,  Ibid.  p.  48  (n).* 

By  the  11  Geo.  1,  c.  4,  the  chief  officers  of  corporations,  absenting  themselves 
on  the  charter  day  for  the  election  of  officers,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  six  months. 
Such  offence,  however,  is  not  indictable  within  the  statute  unless  their  presence  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  corporate  assembly.     Corrj's  case,  5  East,  372. 

Proof  of  extortion,']  One  of  the  most  serious  offences  committed  by  persons  in 
office  is  that  of  extortion,  which  is  defined  to  be  the  taking  of  money  by  an  officer 
by  colour  of  his  office,  either  where  none  at  all  is  due,  or  not  so  much  is  due,  or 
where  it  is  not  yet  due.(l)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  68,  s.  1.  So  the  refusal  by  a 
public  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  his  fees  have  been  paid,  is 
extortion.  3  Inst.  149;  Hescott's  case,  1  Salk.  330;  Hutt.  53.  So  it  is  extortion 
for  a  miller  or  a  ferryman  to  take  more  toll  than  is  due  by  custom.  Burdett's  case, 
infra.  So  when  the  farmer  of  a  market  '^'erected  such  a  number  of  stalls  [  *806  ] 
that  the  market  people  had  not  space  to  sell  their  wares,  it  was  held  that  the  taking 
money  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  stalls  was  extortion.  Burdett's  case,  1  Ld, 
Baym.  149. 

The  prosecutor  must  be  prepared  to  prove,  first,  that  the  defendant  fills  the  office 
in  question.     For  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  he  has  acted  as 

(I)  It  i^an  indictable  offence  in  public  officers  to  exact  and  receive  any  thing  more  for  ths 
performance  of  their  duty  than  the  fees  allowed  by  law.    Qillmore  v.  Lewis,  12  Ohio,  281.  - 
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foch  officer;  and  Becondly,  the  &ot  of  the  extortion.  This  must  be  done  by  ahowing 
what  are  the  usnal  fees  of  the  offioe,  and  proving  the  extortion  of  more.  SeYertl 
persons  may  be  indicted  jointly^  if  all  are  concerned;  for  in  this  offence  ihefe  are  no 
accessaries,  but  all  are  principals.  Atkinson's  case^  2  Ld.  Baym.  1248 ;  1  Salk.  882 ; 
Loggen's  case,  1  Str.  75. 

The  indictment  most  state  the  snm  which  the  defendant  leoeived,  but  the  exact 
sum  need  not  be  proved,  as  where  he  is  indicted  for  extorting  twenty  shillings,  it 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  extorted  one  shilling.  Burdett's  case,  1  Ld.  Baym. 
149 ;  Gillham's  case,  6  T.  B.  267;  Huggins's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  247.'(2) 

The  offence  of  extortion  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  by  removal  from  oSum.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  68,  s.  5. 
Penalties  are  likewise  added  by  the  statute  of  Westm.  1,  c.  26. 

It  is  also  an  indictable  offence  to  persuade  another  to  extort  money  from  a  person, 
whereby  money  actually  was  extorted  from  him.     Trac/s  case^  8  Salk.  192. 

ExUyrtion  by  public  officers  in  the  East  Indies.]  The  88  Geo.  8,  c.  52,  s.  62, 
enacts,  that  the  demanding  or  receiving  any  sum  of  money,  or  other  valuable  thing, 
as  a  gift  or  present,  or  under  colour  thereof,  whether  it  be  for  the  use  of  the  party 
receiving  the  same,  or  for  or  pretended  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  ESast  India  Company, 
or  of  any  other  person  whatsoever,  by  any  British  subject  holding  or  exercising  any 
office  or  employment  under  his  majesty,  or  the  company  in  the  East  Indies,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  extortion  and  a  ndsdemeanor  at  law,  and  punished  as  such.  The 
offender  is  also  to  forfeit  to  the  king  the  present  so  received,  or  its  full  value ;  but 
the  court  may  order  such  present  to  be  restored  to  the  party  who  gave  it,  or  my 
order  it  or  any  part  of  it,  or  of  any  fine  which  they  shall  set  upon  offender^  to  be 
paid  to  the  prosecutor  or  informer. 

Extortions  by  registrars  of  joint  stock  companies.]  By  the  7  4  8  Vict,  c  110 
(an  act  for  the  registration,  incorporation,  and  regulation  of  joint  stock  companies) 
s.  22,  ff  if  either  the  said  registrar  of  joint  stock  companies,  or  any  persons  employed 
under  him,  either  demand  or  receive  any  gratuity  or  reward  in  respect  of  any 
.service  performed  by  him,  other  than  the  fees  aforesaid,  then  for  every  such 
offence,  every  such  regbtrar  or  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor/' 

Proof  on  prosecutions /or  re/using  to  execute  an  office.]  A  refusal  to  execute  an 
(office  to  which  a  party  is  duly  chosen,  is  an  indictable  ofience,  as  that  of  constable; 
Lone's  case,  2  Str.  920  -,  Genge's  case,  Cowp.  18 ;  or  overseer.  Jones's  case,  2 
fitr.  1145;  7  Mod.  410;  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  145. 

The  prosecutor  must  prove  the  election  or  appointment  of  the  defendant,  his 
[  *807  ]  liability  to  serve,  notice  to  him  of  his  appointment,  *and  his  refusal  It 
must  appear  that  the  persons  appointing  him  had  power  so  to  do.  Thus  on  an 
indictment  for  not  serving  the  office  of  constable  on  the  appointment  of  a  corporaiioii, 
it  must  be  stated  and  proved  that  the  corporation  had  power  by  prescription  to 
mske  such  an  appointment,  for  they  possess  no  such  power  of  common  right 


(2)  The  fees  must  be  wilfully  and  oorraptly  demanded.  It  is  not  extortion  in  case  of 
mistake  or  for  extra  trouble  in  conformity  with  usage.  Commonwealth  t.  Shed,  2  Masa.  227. 
There  must  be  the  receipt  of  money  or  some  other  thing  of  Talue.  Taking  a  promissory  note 
is  not  enough.    Commonwealth  t.  Corry,  2  Mass.  624.     See  People  t.  Whaley,  6  Cowen,  661. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  an  indictment  against  a  constable  for  extortion,  in  cormptly  and  by 
color  of  his  office  collecting  on  an  execution  more  than  was  doe,  to  show  what  som  he  had 
extorted  for  his  fees.     The  State  t.  Stotts,  6  Black.  460. 

'  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  six.  866. 
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Bernard's  case,  2  Salk.  52;  1  Ld.  Rajm.  94.  The  notice  of  his  appointment  must 
then  be  proved,  Harper's  case,  5  Mod.  96,  and  his  refusal,  or  neglect  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office,  from  which  a  refusal  may  be  presumed. 

For  the  defence  it  may  be  shown  that  the  defendant  is  not  an  inhabitant  resiant 
of  the  place  for  which  he  is  chosen.  Adlard's  case,  4  B.  &  C.  722 ;«  Donne  v. 
Martyr,  8  B.  &  C.  62  'y^  and  see  the  other  grounds  of  exception  enumerated  in 
Archb.  Cr.  Pr.  669,  10th  ed. 

It  is  not  any  defence  that  the  defendant  resides  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  leet  within 
the  hundred  or  place  for  which  he  is  elected.  Genge's  case,  Cowp.  13;  or  that  no 
constable  had  ever  before  been  appointed  for  the  place.     2  Keb.  557. 

The  punishment  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  See  Bower's  casC;  1  B.  &  C 
687.* 


♦PERJURY. 


[♦808] 


At  cominoii  law  .  .  •  .  . 

Proof  of  the  authority  to  administer  an  oath 
Proof  of  the  occasion  of  administering  the  oath 
Proof  of  the  taking  of  the  oath 
Proof  of  the  substance  of  the  oath 
IProof  of  the  materiality  of  the  matter  sworn 
Proof  of  introductory  averments 
Proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  matter  sworn 
Proof  of  the  corrupt  intention  of  the  defendant 
Witnesses,  number  requisite 

Competency  of 
Statutes  relating  to  perjury 

Punishment 
Postponing  trials  for  peijury 
Subornation  of  peijury  . 

Proof  of  the  incitement 

Proof  of  the  taking  of  the  false  oath 


808 
808 
811 
812 
8U 
817 
820 
822 
823 
823 
826 
827 
829 
880 
880 
880 
880 


The  proofs  required  to  support  an  indictment  for  perjury  at  common  law  will  be 
first  considered,  and  the  statutes  creating  the  offence  of  peijury  in  yarious  cases 
will  be  subsequently  stated. 

Perjury  at  common  law."]  Peijury  at  common  law  is  defined  to  be  a  wilful  false 
oath  by  one  who,  being  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth  in  any  proceeding  in 
a  court  of  justice,  swears  absolutely  to  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  the  point 
in  question,  whether  he  believed  it  or  not.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  69,  s.  1.  The  pro- 
oeedings,  however,  are  not  confined  to  courts  of  justice.     Vide  post,  p.  811.(1) 

The  necessity  for  showing  distinctly  that  the  false  oath  was  taken  in  a  judicial 
proceeding,  is  not  dispensed  with  by  the  23  Qeo,  2,  c.  11,  s.  1.  B.  v.  OvertoUi 
4  Q.  B.  83.» 


(1)  The  definition  of  Hawkins  was  the  words  <*  in  a  course  of  justice*'  which  ii  more  accu- 
rate than  the  phrase  in  the  text,  **  in  a  court  of  justice. 

f  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  x.  458.  ^  Id.  xy.  164.  >  Id.  viiL  158. 
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The  taking  of  a  fa^ae  oath  required  by  statote  is  not  perjury^  unlesB  so  dedand 
t>7  the  acty  but  is  a  misdemeanor;  see  post,  818. 

To  support  an  indictment  for  peijury,  the  prosecutor  must  jHrove,  1,  the  anthoritj 
to  administer  an  oath ;  2,  the  occasion  of  administering  it ;  8,  the  taking  of  the 
oath ;  4y  the  substance  of  the  oath ;  5,  the  materiality  of  the  matter  sworn ;  6,  the 
introductory  averments ;  7,  the  falsity  of  the  matter  sworn ;  and^  8,  the  oormpt 
intention  of  the  defendant.     2  Stark.  Ey.  621,  2d  ed. 

Proof  of  the  authority  to  admintsUr  an  oo/A.]  Where  the  oath  has  been 
[  *809  ]  administered  by  a  master  in  chancery,  surrogate,  or  commissioner,  ^having 
a  general  authority  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  his  appointment; 
it  being  sufficient  to  show  that  he  has  acted  in  that  character.  See  the  cases  cited, 
ante,  p.  7,  and  p.  17.  But  as  this  evidence  is  only  presumptive,  it  may  be  rebutted, 
and  the  defendant  may  show  that  there  was  no  appointment,  or  that  it  was  illegal 
Thus  after  proof  that  the  oath  had  been  made  before  a  person  who  acted  as  a  surro- 
gate, the  defendant  showed  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  according  to  the  canon, 
and  was  acquitted.  Yerelst's  case,  3  Camp.  482.  Where  the  party  administering 
the  oath  derives  his  authority  from  a  special  commission  directed  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  authority  by  the  production  and  proof  of  the 
commission  which  creates  the  special  authority.  2  Stark.  £v.  622,  2d  ed.  Thus 
upon  an  indictment  for  perjury  against  a  bankrupt,  in  passing  his  last  examination, 
Lord  EUenborough  ruled  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  strict  proof  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy, which  went  to  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  administer  an  oath, 
for  unless  the  defendant  really  was  a  bankrupt  the  examination  was  unauthorized. 
B.  V.  Punshon,  3  Camp.  96 ;  3  B.  &  C.  854.* 

Where  a  cause  was  referred  by  a  judge's  order,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  wit- 
nesses should  be  sworn  before  a  judge,  ^^ or  before  a  commissioner  dvly  authorized" 
ftnd  a  witness  was  sworn  before  a  commissioner  for  taking  affidavits  (empowered  by 
Stat.  29  Car.  2,  c.  5),  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  indictable  for  perjury,  the  com- 
missioner not  being  ^<  duly  authorized  "  by  the  statute  to  administer  an  oath  for  a 
vivd  voce  examination.  Hank's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  419.*  So  on  an  indictment  for 
perjury,  before  a  justice,  in  swearing  that  J.  S.  had  sworn  twelve  oaths,  where  the 
charge  as  stated  did  not  import  that  the  oaths  were  sworn  in  the  county  in  which 
the  justice  acted.  Eyre,  J.,  arrested  the  judgment,  because,  as  the  charge  did  not 
so  import,  the  justice  had  no  power  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  defendant 
Wood's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  540. 

Where  perjury  was  charged  to  have  been  committed  on  that  which  was  in  effect 
the  affidavit  on  an  interpleader  rule ;  and  the  indictment  set  out  the  circumstances 
of  the  previous  trial,  the  verdict,  the  judgment,  the  writ  of  Jieri  /cunas,  the  levy, 
the  notice  by  the  prisoner  to  the  sheriff  not  to  sell,  and  the  prisoner's  affidavit  that 
the  goods  were  his  property,  but  omitted  to  state  that  any  rule  was  obtained 
aooording  to  the  provisions  of  the  interpleader  act :  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the 
indictment  was  bad,  as  the  affidavit  did  not  appear  to  be  made  on  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding :  since  for  anything  that  appeared  it  might  have  been  a  voluntaiy  oath. 
B.  V.  Bishop,  Carr.  &  M.  802.* 

In  the  case  of  a  trial  taking  place  where  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction,  as  where 
one  of  several  co-plaintiffs  dies,  and  his  death  is  not  suggested  on  the  roll,  pursuant 
to  the  8  and  9  Wm.  3,  c.  11,  s.  6,  the  suit  is  abated,  and  for  evidence  given  at  the 
trial  a  witness  cannot  be  indicted  for  perjury.  Cohen's  case,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  C. 
511.*    So  a  &lse  oath  taken  in  the  court  of  requests,  in  a  manner  concerning 

*  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  x.  459.  « Id.  xiv.  876.  «  Id.  xlL  169.  •  Id.  iL  489. 
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lands,  has  on  the  same  ground  been  held  not  to  be  indictable.  Baston  y.  Gonch, 
3  Salk.  269.  But  a  false  oath  taken  before  commissioners^  whose  commission  is  at 
the  time  in  strictness  determined  by  the  death  of  the  king,  is  perjury,  if  taken 
before  the  commissioners  had  notice  of  the  demise.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  69^  s.  4 ; 
2  Buss,  by  Grea.  599. 

No  oath  taken  before  persons  acting  merely  in  a  private  capacity,  *or  [  *810  1 
before  those  who  take  upon  them  to  administer  oaths  of  a  public  nature  without 
legal  authority ;  or  before  those  who  are  authorized  to  administer  some  oaths,  but 
not  that  which  happens  to  be  taken  before  them,  or  even  before  those  who  take 
upon  them  to  administer  justice  by  virtue  of  an  authority  seeming  colourable,  but 
in  truth  void,  can  never  amount  to  perjury  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  they  are  of  no 
manner  of  force.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  69,  s.  4;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  599.(1) 

The  authority  by  which  the  party  is  empowered  to  administer  the  oath,  must^ 
if  specially  described,  be  proved  as  laid.  Therefore,  where  the  indictment  stated 
the  oath  to  have  been  administered  at  the  assizes,  before  justices  assigned  to  take 
the  said  arizes,  before  A.  B.,  one  of  the  said  justices,  the  said  justices  having 
then  and  there  power,  &c.,  and  in  fact  the  judge,  when  the  oath  was  administered| 
was  sitting  under  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  fatal  variance.  Lincoln's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  421.'  But  an  indictment 
for  perjury  at  the  assizes  may  allege  the  oath  to  have  been  taken  before  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  commission,  though  the  names  of  both  appear.  B.  v.  Alford, 
1  Leach,  150.     See  B.  v.  Coppard,  post,  p.  822. 

Li  an  indictment  for  perjury,  intended  to  be  charged  as  having  been  committed 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  an  appeal  before  the  commissioners  of  assessed  tazesi 
it  is  necessary  to  set  out  with  particularity  all  that  is  requisite  to  give  the  commis* 
cdoners  jurisdiction  to  try  the  appeal.     B.  v. j  1  Cox,  C.  C.  50. 

On  an  indictment  for  perjury  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  hearing 
of  an  information  under  the  beer  act,  1  Wm.  4,  c.  64,  s.  15,  before  two  justices  at 
petty  sessions;  Park  and  Patteson,  JJ.,  held  that  it  was  necessary  to  aver  that 
the  justices  were  acting  in  and  for  the  division  or  place  in  which  the  house  was 
situate ;  but  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  allege  they  were  acting  in  petty  sessioui 
as  every  meeting  of  two  justices  in  one  place  for  business  is  itself  a  petty  session* 
Bawlins's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  439.s 

An  indictment  for  perjury  committed  before  a  ma^trate,  stated  that  the 
defendant  went  before  the  magistrate  and  was  sworn,  and  that  being  so  sworn,  he 
did  wisely,  &c.,  <<say,  depose,  swear,  charge,  and  give  the  said  justice  to  be 
informed,"  that  he  saw,  &c. ;  it  was  held  by  the  judges  that  this  sufficiently 
showed  that  the  oath  was  taken  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  Gardner's  case,  8  C  ^ 
P.  737}^  S.  C.  Moo.  C.  C.  95. 

Li  a  previous  case,  where  the  indictment  merely  stated  that  the  defendant| 
intending  to  subject  W.  M.  to  the  penalties  of  felony,  went  before  two  magistratesi 
and  « did  depose  and  swear,"  &c.  (setting  out  a  deposition,  which  stated,  that 
W.  B.  had  put  his  hand  into  the  defendant's  pocket,  and  taken  out  a  5/.  note) 
and  assigning  perjury  upon  it;  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the  indictment  was  bad, 
as  it  did  not  show  that  any  charge  of  felony  had  been  previously  made,  or  that 
the  defendants  then  made  any  charge  of  felony,  or  that  any  judicial  proceeding 
was  pending  before  the  magistrates.     Pearson's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  119.' 

(1)  State  T.  Hayward,  1  Nott  &  M'Cord,  547.  United  States  v.  Bailey,  9  Peten,  288. 
Shaffer  v.  Kintree,  1  Biim.  642.    See  Chapman  v.  Gillett,  2  Conn.  40. 

'  1  £ng.  C.  C.  421.         f  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xudv.  470.         ^  Id.  611.        '  Id.  821. 
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An  information  laid  under  the  game  act,  the  1  and  2  Wm.  4,  c  82,  a.  30,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  statute,  s.  41,  and  the  6  and  7  Wm.  4,  e.  6b,  a.  9,  if  laid 
by  a  person  not  deposing  on  oath  to  the  matter  of  charge,  must  diatinctfy  tkcm 
that  the  charge  was  deposed  to  by  some  other  credible  witness  on  Oftth.  If  tltt 
[  '*'811  ]  information  leaves  '''this  doubtful,  all  further  proceedings  upoft  il  are 
without  jurisdiction ;  and  if  the  defendant  is  summoned,  and  KppeBis  to  answer 
the  charge,  a  witness  giving  false  evidence  on  the  hearing  cannot  be  convicted  of 
perjury.     R.  v.  Scotton,  5  Q.  B.  493 ;  see  also  R.  v.  GoodfeDow,  Carr.  k  M.  569.i 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  indictment  to  show  the  nature  of  the  sathodty  of  the 
party  administering  the  oath.     Callanan's  case,  6  B.  &  C.  602.^ 

Proof  of  tht  occanon  of  adminutering  the  oath.'j  The  occasion  of  administering 
the  oath  must  be  proved  as  stated.  Thus,  if  the  perjury  were  committed  on  the 
trial  of  a  cause  at  nisi  prius,  the  record  must  be  produced  in  order  to  show  that 
such  a  trial  was  had ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  622,  2d  ed. ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  nisi 
prius  record  is  sufficient.(l)  Des'  case.  Cases  temp.  Hardw.  118,  ante,  p.  200. 
The  occasion,  and  the  parties  before  whom  it  came  on  to  be  tried,  must  be  cor- 
rectly stated,  and  a  variance  will  be  fatal ;  as  where  it  was  averred  that  a  cause 
came  on  to  be  tried  before  Lloyd,  Lord  Kenyon,  &c.,  William  Jones  being  asso- 
ciated, &c.,  and  it  appeared  that  Roger  Kenyon  was  associated,  this  was  ruled  a 
fetal  variance.  Eden's  case,  1  Esp.  97.  See  also  R.  v.  Fellows,  1  G.  &  K.  115.^ 
But  where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  trial  of  an  issue  took  place  before  E., 
sheriflf  of  D.,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  directed  to  the  said  sheriff;  and  die  writ  of  trial 
put  in  evidence  was  directed  to  the  sheriff;  and  the  return  was  of  a  trial  before 
him,  but  in  fact  the  trial  took  place  before  a  deputy,  not  the  under-sheriff,  it  was. 
held  no  variance.     R.  v.  Dunn,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  297 ;  1  C.  &  K.  730." 

With  regard  to  the  occasion  upon  which  the  oath  is  administered,  it  is  not 
merely  before  courts  of  justice,  even  at  common  law,  that  persons  taking  fidse 
oaths  are  punishable  for  perjury.  Any  false  oath  is  punishable  as  perjury,  which 
tends  to  mislead  a  court  in  any  of  its  proceedings  relating  to  a  matter  judicially 
before  it,  though  it  in  no  way  affects  the  principal  judgment  which  is  to  be  given 
in  the  cause ;  as  an  oath  made  by  a  person  offering  himself  as  bail.  And  not 
only  such  oaths  as  are  taken  on  judicial  proceedings,  but  also  such  as  any  way 
tend  to  abuse  the  administration  of  justice,  are  properly  perjuries,  as  an  oath  before 
a  justice  to  compel  another  to  find  sureties  of  the  peace ;  before  commis^oners 
appointed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into  the  forfeiture  of  his  tenants'  estates,  or  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into  defective  titles.  Hawk.  P.  C. 
b.  1,  c.  69,  s.  3.  A  fidse  oath  in  any  court,  whether  of  record  or  not,  is  indictable 
for  perjury.  5  Mod.  348.  And  perjury  may  be  assigned  upon  the  oath  against 
simony,  taken  by  clergymen  at  the  time  of  their  institution.  Lewis's  case|  1  Str. 
70.  A  person  may  be  indicted  for  perjury  who  gives  felse  evidence  before  a  grand 
jury  when  examined  as  a  witness  before  them  upon  a  bill  of  indictment.  B.  T. 
Hughes,  1  0.  &  K.  519.* 

A  man  may  be  indicted  for  perjury,  in  an  oath  taken  by  him  in  his  own  causei 
as  in  an  answer  in  chancery,  or  to  interrogatories  concerning  a  contempt^  or  in  aa 
affidavit,  Ac.,  as  well  as  by  an  oath  taken  by  him  as  a  witness  in  the  canae  of 
another  person.    Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  69,  s.  6.(2) 


Reap.  y.  Newell,  3  Yeates,  414. 


m  Reap.  V.  Oosset  al,  2  Yeates,  479. 

a  trial  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  the  plaintiiT  offer  himself  as  a  witneM,  ia  swcn 

>  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xH.  810.  k  i^  xili.  109.  » lA  xlriL  116.  »  UL  TM. 
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Peijoiy  oannot  be  aaeigned  upon  a  fklse  yerdiot|  for  jnrora  are  not  sworn  to 
"^depose  the  troth,  but  only  to  judge  truly  of  the  depositions  of  [  '*'812  ] 
others.     Id. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  taking  a  false  oath  before  a  surrogate  to 
procure  a  marriage  license^  being  convicted^  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were 
of  opinion  that  perjury  could  not  be  charged  upon  an  oath  taken  before  a  surro- 
gate. They  were  also  of  opinion  that  as  the  indictment  in  this  case  did  not 
charge  that  the  defendant  took  the  oath  to  procure  a  license,  or  that  he  did  procure 
one,  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted.  Foster's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  459  ;^  and  sea 
Alexander's  case,  1  Leach,  63 ;  see  also  1  Vent.  370,  and  Deacon's  obserrations, 
2  Big.  C.  L.  1001. 

Perjury  cannot  be  assigned  upon  an  affidavit  sworn  in  the  insolvent  debtors' 
court  by  an  insolvent  respecting  the  state  of  his  property  and  his  expenditure,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  extended  time  to  petition  under  the  10th  section  of 
the  7  G«o.  4,  c.  57,  without  proving  that  the  court  by  its  practice  requires  such 
an  affidavit.  And  such  proof  is  not  given  by  an  officer  of  the  court  producing 
printed  rules,  purporting  to  be  rules  of  the  court,  which  he  has  obtained  from  the 
clerk  of  the  rules,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  delivering  out  as  rules  of  the  court,  but 
which  are  not  otherwise  shown  to  be  rules  of  the  court,  the  officer  professing  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  practice,  except  from  such  printed  rules.  Koop's  case, 
6  Ad.  &  E.  198.P 

Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  held  that  an  indictment  for  perjury  would  not  lie  under 
tiie  71st  section  of  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  57,  against  an  insolvent  debtor  for  omissions  of 
property  in  his  schedule,  such  offence  being  made  liable  to  punishment  under  tho: 
70th  section  as  a  substantive  misdemeanor.     Mudie's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  128. 

The  object  with  which  the  oath  was  taken  need  not  be  carried  into  effisct,  for  the 
perjury  is  complete  at  the  moment  when  the  oath  was  taken,  whatever  be  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  Thus  where  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  perjury  ia 
an  affidavit  which  could  not,  from  certain  defects  in  the  juraiy  be  received  in  the 
court  for  which  it  was  sworn;  Littledale,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  nevertheless 
perjury  might  be  assigned  upon  it.  Hailey's  case,  Ry.  k  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  94.^ 
So  it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Tenterden  that  a  party  filing  a  bill  for  an  injunction,  and 
making  an  affidavit  of  matters  material  to  it,  is  indictable  for  perjury  committed 
in  that  affidavit,  though  no  motion  is  ever  made  for  an  injunction.  White's  case. 
Moody  &  Malkin,  271.' 

Perjury  cannot  be  committed  in  evidence  given  before  commissioners  of  bank- 
rupt, where  there  was  no  good  petitioning  creditor's  debt  to  support  the  fiat.  B, 
V.  Ewington,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  223;  S.  C.  Carr.  &  M.  319.« 

Proof  of  the  taking  of  the  oath,!  It  is  sufficient  in  the  indictment  to  state 
that  the  defendant  dul^  took  the  oath.(l)  M' Arthur's  case,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  156. 
But  where  it  was  averred  that  he  was  stcom  on  the  Grospds,  and  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  sworn  according  to  the  custom  of  his  own  country,  without 
kissing  the  book,  it  was  held  a  &tal  variance,  though  the  averment  was  after- 

and  testifies  falsely,  peijury  may  be  assigned  on  the  oath  thus  taken.  Montgomery  v.  The 
State,  10  Ohio,  220. 

(1)  Reap.  V.  Newell,  8  Teates,  414. 

An  indictment  for  peijury,  alleging  that  the  respondent  was  sworn  and  took  her  corporal 
oath  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  tmth,  &o.,  was  holden  to  be  sustained  by  evidence  of  the 
oath  taken  with  uplifted  hand.     State  y.  Norris,  9  N.  Hampshire,  96. 

•  1  £og.  C.  C.  459.  P  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxiii.  51.  n  Id.  x.  388. 
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wards  proved  by  its  appearing  that  he  was  prerioosly  sworn  in  the  oidinirj 
manner.     Id. 

The  mode  of  proving  that  the  defendant  was  swom^  in  an  indictment  for  petjnry 
in  an  answer  in  chancery,  is  by  producing  the  original  answer  signed  by  him, 
[  *813  ]  and  proving  his  handwriting,  and  that  of  the  ^master  in  chancery  to 
the  juraty  together  with  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  defendant.  Morris's  ease, 
1  Leach,  50 ;  2  Borr.  1189 ;  Benson's  case,  2  Campb.  508.  The  making  of  an 
affidavit  is  proved  in  the  same  manner  by  production  and  proof  of  the  hand* 
writing.    Ajite,  p.  201. 

Where  the  affidavit  upon  which  the  peijury  was  assigned  was  signed  only  with 
the  mark  of  the  defendant,  and  the  jurat  did  not  state  that  the  affidavit  was  lead 
over  to  the  party,  Littledale,  J.,  said,  '<As  the  defendant  is  illiterate,  it  most  be 
shown  that  she  understood  the  affidavit  Where  the  affidavit  is  made  by  a  person 
who  can  write,  the  supposition  is  that  such  person  is  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  marksman  it  is  not  so.  If  in  such  a  case  a  master  by  the 
jurat  authenticates  the  fact  of  its  having  been  read  over,  we  give  him  credi^  but 
if  not,  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  it.  I  should  have  difficulty  in  allowing 
the  parol  evidence  of  any  other  person.''     Bailey's  case,  1  0.  &  P.  258.* 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  prosecutor  to  ^ve  precise  and  positive  proof  that  the 
defendant  was  the  person  who  took  the  oath.  Brady's  case,  1  Leach,  330;  but 
this  rule  must  not  be  taken  to  exclude  circumstantial  evidence.  lice's  cas% 
6  East,  323;  2  Stark.  Ev.  624,  2d  ed. 

It  must  appear  that  the  oath  was  taken  in  the  county  where  the  venue  is  laid; 
and  the  recital  in  ih^  jurat  of  the  place  where  the  oath  is  administered,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  administered  at  the  place  named.  Spencer's  case,  Ry.  k 
Moo.  N.  P.  C.  98.*  But  though  the  jurat  state  the  oath  to  be  taken  in  one 
county,  the  prosecutor  may  show  that  it  was  in  &ct  taken  in  another.  Emden's 
case,  9  East,  437.  A  variance  as  to  the  place  of  taking  in  the  same  coimty,  will 
not  be  material;  thus  if  it  be  alleged  to  be  taken  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  in  Londoo, 
and  it  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  Cheapside,  this  is  not  materiaL  Ta;^or'B 
case.  Skinner,  403. 

The  making  of  a  false  affirmation  by  a  quaker  or  moravian,  must  be  proved  is 
the  same  manner  as  the  taking  of  a  false  oath.  By  the  22  Greo.  2,  c.  46,  a.  36, 
if  any  quaker  making  the  declaration  or  affirmation  therein  mentioned,  shall  be 
lawfully  convicted  of  having  wilfully,  falsely,  and  corruptly  affirmed  or  dedaiei 
any  matter  or  thing,  which,  if  the  same  had  been  deposed  in  the  usual  form,  woold 
have  amounted  to  wilful  and  corrupt  peijury,  every  person  so  offending  shall 
incur  and  suffer  the  pains,  penalties,  Ac.,  inflicted  on  persons  convicted  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury.  The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  32,  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  49,  3  &  4  Wm.  4, 
c.  82,  and  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  77,  which  admit  the  evidence  of  quakers,  moravians,  and 
separatists,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  criminal  or  civil,  contain  similar  clauses;  see 
ante,  p.  132;  and  there  are  various  other  statutes  by  which  &lse  affirmatioiis  am 
subjected  to  the  penalties  inflicted  on  peijury. 

Although  the  taking  of  a  false  oath  required  by  statute  is  a  misdemeanor,  it  is 
not  perjury,  unless  made  so  by  the  statute.  Mudie's  case,  ante,  p.  812;  and  see 
De  Beauvoir's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  20;^  and  see  also  Harris's  case.  Id.  253;^  and 
Dodsworth's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  218 ;'  as  to  giving  false  answers  at  an  election. 

By  the  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  62,  abolishing  unnecessary  oaths,  (see  ante,  p.  803,) 
and  substituting  declarations  in  lieu  thereof  (but  which,  by  s.  9,  does  not  extend 

<  £zig.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zL  888.         •  Id.  xxi.  884.         Ud.  zzxiL  422.  ^  id.  508. 
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to  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  or  before  justices  of  the  peaoe)|  persons  making 
£(ilse  declarations  shall  (s.  21)  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

^Proof  of  (he  ntbUcmce  of  the  oath,]  In  proving  the  substance  of  the  [  *814  ] 
oath,  or  the  matter  sworn  to  by  the  defendant,  it  was  long  a  question  how  £ur  it 
WHS  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  prove  the  whole  of  the  defendant's  statement 
relative  to  the  same  subject-matter,  as  where  he  has  been  both  examined  and 
cross-examined;  or  whether  it  was  sufficient  for  him  merely  to  prove  so  much  of 
the  substance  of  the  oath  as  was  set  out  on  the  record,  leaving  it  to  the  defendant 
to  prove  any  other  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  him,  which  qualified  or  explained 
tfie  part  set  out.  Thus  Lord  Kenyon  ruled,  that  the  whole  of  the  defendant's 
evidence  on  the  former  trial  should  be  proved,  for  if  in  one  part  of  his  evidence 
he  corrected  any  mistake  he  had  made  in  another  part,  it  would  not  be  perjury. 
Jones's  case,  N.  P.  C.  38;  see  also  R.  v.  Dowlin,  Id.  170;  2  Chitty,  C.  L.  312, 
2d  ed.;  Anon.  cor.  Lord  Gifford,  cited  Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  300;^  vide  post. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  an  oath  did  not  amount  to  perjury  unless  sworn 
in  absolute  and  direct  terms,  and  that  if  a  man  swore  according  as  he  thought, 
rememberedf  or  believed  only,  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  perjury.  3  Inst.  166. 
But  the  modern  doctrine  is  otherwise.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  be  cer- 
tainly true,  that  a  man  may  be  indicted  for  perjury  in  swearing  that  he  believes  a 
tsuct  to  be  true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  Pedley's  case,  1  Leach,  327.  De 
Ghrey,  C.  J.,  also,  in  Miller's  case,  3  Wils.  427;  2  Bl.  881,  observed,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  mankind  had  fallen  into,  that  a  person  cannot  be  convicted  of  perjury  who 
swears  that  he  thinks  or  believes  a  fact  to  be  true,  for  that  he  certainly  may,  and 
it  only  renders  the  proof  of  it  more  difficult.  The  same  question  was  agitated  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  when  Lord  Loughborough  and  the  other  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  belief  was  to  be  considered  as  an  absolute  term,  and  that  an  indictment 
might  be  supported  on  it.(l)     Anon. ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  69,  s.  7,(n.) 

So  perjury  may  be  committed  by  swearing  to  a  statement  which  in  one  sense  is 
true,  but  which,  in  the  sense  intended  to  be  impressed  by  the  party  swearing,  is 
figilse,  as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Lord  Mansfield.  The  witness  swore  that  he  lefb 
the  party  whose  health  was  in  question,  in  such  a  way  that  were  he  to  go  on  as  he 
tiien  was,  he  would  not  live  two  hours.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  the  man 
was  very  well,  but  had  got  a  bottle  of  ^n  to  his  mouth,  and  true  it  was,  in  a  sense 
of  equivocation,  that  had  he  continued  to  pour  the  liquor  down,  he  would  in  less 
time  than  two  hours  have  been  a  dead  man.     Loft's  Gilb.  Ev.  662. 

No  case  appears  to  have  occurred  in  our  law  of  an  indictment  for  perjury  for 
mere  matter  of  opinion.  The  following  observations  on  this  subject  are  fi*cm  the 
pages  of  an  eminent  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland.  If  the  matter  sworn 
to,  be  one  of  opinion  only,  as  a  medical  opinion,  it  cannot  in  the  general  case  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  But  though  a  medical  or  scien- 
tific opinion  cannot  in  general  be  challenged  as  perjury,  because  the  uncertainty 
and  division  of  opinion  in  the  medical  profession  is  proverbial ;  yet,  if  it  assert  a 
hct,  or  draw  an  inference  evidently  false,  as  for  example,  if  a  medical  attendant 
swear  that  a  person  is  unfit  to  travel  who  is  in  perfect  health,  or  an  architect  shall 
declare  a  tenement  to  be  ruined,  which  is  in  good  condition,  certainly  the  gross 
fiedsehood  of  such  an  assertion  shall  in  neither  case  be  protected  by  '*'the  [  *815  ] 

(1)  Commonwealth  v.  Cornish,  6  Binn.  249. 
7  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xzL  446. 
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jft^  tkdct  n  '»  nia/yA  Vj  m  mataa  cf  jgrffniwiil 

A  <i'.»u*<  tu«T  uriK:.  in«?d»er  »  -riaKss  em  lie  ouu\JCled  rf  yeryinx,  si 
Vf  %  ^witf^jb  wiijtek  hit  MPuH  MX  IcfiLDj  Ve  caUsd  i^hb  id 
fttkiMriaiJ  w  Vut  ymA  m  haant.  S^  decHMB  iqKB  ^is 
t«JkA9b  plM9&  is  ov  twui^;  V«t  is  SeodiBdii  lac  liaan  ii^  ^aa  m 
tjf  y^9rv  m  soesb  «uie  cmzmt  be  majntaiiipi.  Fjii  il lii^  of  tbt 
viiiisft;  ti*^  nssaiuv  if  pertzuebt  to  tlie  mbbcu  liie  pvtT  lakiiig  a 
Ipuitj  ^  pefjorr^  Mx.  Ahsrm  atjc.  lli«re  if  ok  exoepdon, 
vi«er»;  tl«^  msu^r  oo  wkidb  ^a/t  yerjmj  vat  alleged  lo  hrvc  haem 
swii,  ac  it  vaf  nol  wapeKiit  Vi  ezamiike  liie  vimeK  iqiiA. 
Um;  iiMK ;  f /r  law  euui<'jt  lead  tbe  terrors  of  its  poiriAmffnt  w  piimuA  a 
piir«ttixi)r  an  iAooapeUAt  and  illegal  tram  of  inTcstagazaan.  On  l^ns  ^inud  ii 
wa*^  tluu  tJ[t«  dm»oii  v«&t,  in  tLe  ease  of  Patrick  jrCiixieT,4tii  ofAja^mL,  1777, 
vbo  Liid  U^m  pre»e3Oguo0Obi  with  a  Tiew  to  a  criminal  nial, 
ofUA  happ^ucy  had  fpir^n  a  different  aciciont  of  the  Bttier  on  the  ttiai 
T</wari«  the  elmM;  <4  his  depMition.  he  wae  ad^ed  whether  he  haid 
diftrr^ttt  ar>eoQxit  <>f  the  matter^  and  he  swore  he  had  not.  Upon  l^as^ 
ht  w«i»  md'yiUsd  far  pETJofj ;  and  after  a  dehate  on  the 
ahand'ifM)d  th«  charge ;  nor,  in  truth,  does  it  aeem  poanble  Id 
nwfnt  (tfT  perjorj  in  saeh  a  eaae^  where  the  qoestaon  wae  deaiij 
the  wtiwim  WMild  haTe  been  entitled  to  deeline  answering  it. 
Kc^/t,  470, 

Wh^m;  on  an  indictment  for  peijnrj,  npon  the  trial  of  an  wc^am^  it  affCBcd 
that  the  eridcnce  giTen  on  that  trkl  bj  the  defendant  eootaiiied  all  iIk 
charged  as  perjurj,  bat  other  statements  not  Tuying  the  sense, 
the  matU^TM  set  out,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  heM  the  omisnon  immaterial,  since  iIk  efiet 
(jf  what  was  stated  was  not  varied^  Soloman's  case,  Rj.  k  Moo.  N.  P.  C  SSI' 
8o  where  peijurj  was  assigned  upon  sereral  parts  of  an  affidaTit,  it  was  heU 
that  ihtrnt  parts  might  be  set  out  in  the  indictment  as  if  continiaon^  ahhoagh 
they  were  in  iwd  separated  bj  the  introduction  of  other  matter.  OaDunn's  esse, 
6  B.  &  C.  102.* 

It  seems  that  where  the  indictment  set  forth  the  nibsUmce  and  tfiti  ct  tiie 
matters  sworn,  it  must  be  proved,  that  in  substance  and  effisct,  the  detedsat 
swore  the  whole  of  what  is  thus  set  forth  as  his  eridence,  althofugh  the  oomt  eon- 
tairiH  s'.'vcral  distinct  assignments  of  perjury.  Leefs  case,  2  Campb.  1^;  4B. 
k  C.  862> 

Where  the  indictment  charged  that  the  defendant  in  subBtanee  and  efci 
swore,  kc,f  and  it  appeared  that  the  deposition  was  made  by  him  and  his  wife 
Jointly,  he  following  up  the  statement  of  the  wife,  this  was  held  to  be  no  Tarianoe. 
Orendairs  case,  2  C.  k  P.  668.« 

An  indictment  for  perjury  alleged  to  haye  been  committed  in  an  affidaTit  sworn 
before  tbo  commissioner  of  the  court  of  chancery  stated  that  a  commisBion  of 
bankrupt  issued  against  the  defendant,  under  which  he  was  duly  declared  a 
bankrupt.  It  then  stated,  that  the  defendant  preferred  his  petitioii  to  the  Lord 
Ohanccllor,  sotting  forth  yarious  matters,  and  amongst  others,  the  iesning  of  the 
commission,  that  the  petitioner  was  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  that  his  estate  was 
[  '*'816  ]  seized  under  the  commission,  and  that,  at  the  second  meeting,  one  *A.  B. 
was  appointed  assignee,  and  an  assignment  made  to  him,  and  that  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  petitioner.    It  then  stated,  that  at  the 

•  £ag.  C.  L.  Reps.  zzi.  480.  •  Id.  ziii.  109.  >»  Id.  x.  469.  •  Id.  xiL  264. 
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seyeral  meetings  before  the  commtsgion,  the  petitioner  declared  openly  and  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  the  said  assignee,  to  a  certain  effect.  At  the  trial  the 
petition  was  produced,  and  it  appeared  that  the  allegation  was,  that  at  the 
several  meetings  before  the  commisgwnersy  the  petitioner  declared  to  that  effect. 
It  was  held,  that  this  was  no  variance,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sufficient  to  set  out  in 
the  indictment  the  petition  in  substance  and  effect,  and  the  word  ''  commission,'' 
was  one  of  equivocal  meaning,  and  used  to  denote  either  a  trust  or  authority 
exercised,  or  the  persons  by  whom  the  trust  or  authority  was  exercised,  and  that  it 
sufficiently  appeared,  from  the  context  of  the  petition  set  forth  in  the  indictment 
that  it  was  used  in  the  latter  sense.     Dudman's  case,  4  B.  &  C.  850.*^ 

Where  the  indictment  professes  to  set  out  the  substance  and  effect  of  the 
matter  sworn  to,  and  in  the  deposition  a  word  is  omitted,  which  is  supplied  in  the 
setting  forth  of  the  deposition  in  the  indictment,  this  is  a  fatal  variance;  the 
proper  mode  in  such  cases  is,  to  set  forth  the  deposition  as  it  really  is,  and  to 
supply  the  sense  by  an  inuendo.  Taylor's  case,  1  Camp.  404.  And  where 
the  indictment,  in  setting  out  the  substance  and  effect  of  the  bill  in  equity  upon 
the  answer  to  which  the  perjury  was  assigned,  stated  an  agreement  between  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defendant  respecting  housesy  and  upon  the  original  bill  being 
read,  it  appeared  that  the  word  was  house  (in  the  singular  number,)  Abbott,  C.  J., 
said.  The  indictment  professes  to  describe  the  substance  and  effect  of  this  bill ; 
it  does  not,  certainly,  profess  to  set  out  the  tenor,  but  this  I  think  is  a  difference 
in  substance,  and  consequently  a  fatal  variance.  Spencer's  case,  By.  &  Moo.  N. 
P.  C.  98.- 

The  omission  of  a  letter,  in  setting  out  the  affidavit  on  which  perjury  is  assigned, 
will  not  be  material,  if  the  sense  is  not  altered  thereby,  as  undertood  for  understood. 
Although  it  be  under  an  averment,  "  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following."  Beech's 
case,  1  Leach,  133  -,  Cowp.  229. 

In  a  late  case  where  the  witness  stated,  that  she  could  not  undertake  to  say  that 
he  had  given  the  whole  of  the  prisoner's  testimony,  but  to  the  best  of  his  recollec- 
tion he  had  given  all  that  was  material  to  the  inquiry,  and  relating  to  the  transac- 
tion in  question;  Littledale,  J.,  thought  that  this  evidence  was |>rtmdyacte sufficient, 
and  that  if  there  was  any  thing  else  material  sworn  by  the  prisoner  on  the  former 
trial,  he  might  prove  it  on  his  part.  No  such  evidence  having  been  given,  the 
prisoner  was  convicted,  and  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  proof 
was  sufficient  for  the  jury,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Rowley's  case, 
Ry.  &  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  299;'  1  Moody,  C.  C.  lll.«  Where  it  has  once  been 
proved,  said  Mr.  Starkie,  that  particular  facts  positively  and  deliberately  sworn 
to  by  the  defendant,  in  any  part  of  his  evidence,  were  falsely  sworn  to,  it  seems 
in  principle  to  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prove,  if  he  can,  that  in  other  parts  of  his 
testimony  he  explained  or  qualified  that  which  he  had  sworn  to.  2  Stark.  Ev. 
625,  2d  ed. 

The  defendant,  although  perjury  be  assigned  on  his  answer,  deposition,  or  affi- 
davit in  writing,  may  prove  that  an  explanation  was  afterwards  given,  qualifying 
or  limiting  the  first  answer.  2  Stark.  £v.  627,  2d  ed ;  2  Russ.  by  Orea.  658 ; 
Carr's  case,  Sid.  418.  And  if  it  appear,  on  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  that 
a  part  of  the  ^defendant's  statement  qualifying  the  rest,  is  omitted,  the  [  *817  ] 
judge  will  not  suffer  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury.  The  defendant  had  -paid  a  bill  for  a 
Mr.  Shipley,  and  summoned  a  party  named  Watson,  to  whom  he  had  paid  it,  before 
the  court  of  requests,  for  an  overcharge.  The  defendant  was  asked  whether  Watson 
was  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of  lis. — he  answered  «  he  is."     On  the  qnestion- 

'  £Dg.  C.  L.  Reps  X.  459.        •  Id.  zxlL  884.  '  Id.  444.         ■  2  Eng.  C.  C.  111. 
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being  ivpeated,  and  the  witneeB  required  to  reocdkci  kimaelf,  he  sabjoined,  "n 
agent  for  Mr.  Shiplej."  He  ms  indicted  for  p^nry  upon  his  first  answer  oalj, 
bot  it  appearing  upon  the  case  for  the  proeeentiony  that  he  had  qualified  that 
answer,  Nares,  J.,  refused  to  permit  the  caae  to  go  to  the  jury,  obsOTmi^  that  it 
was  peijurjy  assigned  on  part  only  of  an  oath,  the  most  material  part  being  pur- 
posely kept  back.     Hurry's  case,  1  Lofii's  Gilb.  £y.  57. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  perjury  alleged  to  have  been  eommitled  before 
a  magistrate,  the  written  deposition  of  the  defendant  taken  down  by  the  magistiate 
was  put  in  to  prove  what  he  then  swore,  and  it  was  proposed  to  odl  the  attorney 
for  the  prosecution  to  prove  some  other  matters  sworn  to  by  the  defendant,  whidi 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  depositions;  Parke,  J.,  held  that  this  could  not  be  done. 
Wylde's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  SSO^    See  ante,  p.  73. 

Proof  of  the  maienality  of  the  matter  twom.']  It  must  either  appear  on  the 
fiu^  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  that  the  matter  sworn  to,  and  npos 
which  perjury  is  assigned,  was  material,  or  there  must  be  an  express  aTerment  to 
that  effect.  Dowlin's  case,  5  T.  R.  318;  Nicholl's  case,  1  6.  &  Ad.  21  ;<  M'Keron's 
case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  639.  Thus  where  upon  an  indictment  for  perjury,  com- 
mitted in  an  answer  in  chancery,  the  perjury  was  assigned  in  the  defendant's 
denial,  in  the  answer,  of  his  having  agreed,  upon  forming  an  insurance  company, 
of  which  he  was  a  director,  &c.,  to  advance  10,000^.  for  three  years,  to  answer  any 
immediate  calls,  and  there  was  no  averment  that  this  was  material,  nor  did  it 
appear  for  what  purpose  the  bill  was  filed,  nor  what  was  prayed;  the  judgment  was 
arrested.  Bignold's  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  639.  So  perjury  cannot  be  assigned 
on  an  answer  in  chancery,  denying  a  promise  absolutely  void  by  the  statute  of 
frauds.     Benesech's  case,  Peake's  Add.  Cases,  93. 

The  materiality  of  the  matter  sworn  to  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  canse, 
and  the  nature  of  the  question  in  issue.  (1)  If  the  oath  is  altogether  foreign  from 
the  purpose,  not  tending  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  damages,  nor  likely  to 
induce  the  jury  to  give  a  readier  credit  to  the  substantial  part  of  the  evidence,  it 
cannot  amount  to  perjury.  As  if  upon  a  trial  in  which  the  issue  is,  whether  sndi 
a  one  is  compos  or  not,  a  witness  introduces  his  evidence  by  giving  an  account  of  a 
journey  which  he  took  to  see  the  party,  and  swears  falsely  in  relation  to  some  (A 
the  circumstances  of  the  journey.  So  where  a  witness  was  asked  by  a  judge, 
whether  he  brought  a  certain  number  of  sheep  from  one  town  to  another  altogether, 
and  answered  that  he  did  so,  whereas  in  truth  he  did  not  bring  them  altogether,  bot 
part  at  one  time  and  part  at  another,  yet  he  was  not  guilty  of  perjury,  because  the 
substance  of  the  question  was,  whether  he  brought  them  all  or  not,  and  the  manner 
of  bringing  was  only  circumstance.  (2  Rolle,  41,  369.)  Upon  the  same  ground 
it  is  said  to  have  been  adjudged,  that  where  a  witness  being  asked,  whether  sneh  a 
[*818]  sum  of  money  were  paid  for  two  *thing8  in  controversy  between  the 
parties,  answered,  it  was,  when  in  truth  it  was  only  paid  for  one  of  them  by  agree- 


(1)  Where  three  or  more  persons  were  alleged  to  be  jointly  concerned  m  an  assault^  and  it 
was  contended  to  be  immaterial  if  all  participated  in  it,  bj  wbich  of  them  oertain  acts  were 
done,  htUd  to  be  material,  and  that  evideDce  as  to  the  acts  of  either,  if  wilfally  and  falaeli 
given,  constituted  peijury.     State  v.  Norris,  9  N.  Hamp.  96. 

Perjury  maybe  committed  bj  wilfully  folse  swearing  in  a  point  which  is  only  drcuBBtaa* 
tially  material  to  the  question  in  dispute.     C<mnum¥f€akh  ▼.  PoUard^  12  Metealf,  226. 

When  a  party  is  indicted  for  perjury  in  giving  testimony  on  the  trial  of  an  iaaue  in  oonr^ 
proof  that  his  testimony  was  admitted  on  that  trial  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  juiy  to 
infer  that  it  was  material.     Commonwealth  ▼.  Pollard,  12  Metealf,  226. 

^£ng.  C.;L.  Reps.  xxy.  446.  *  Id.  zz.  936. 
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ment,  Enich  witness  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  perjury,  because,  as  the  case  was, 
it  was  no  ways  material  whether  it  was  for  one  or  for  both,  (2  Rolle,  42.)  Also  it 
is  said  to  have  been  resolved,  that  a  witness  who  swore  that  one  drew  his  dagger, 
and  beat  and  wounded  J.  S.,  when  in  truth  he  beat  him  with  a  staff,  was  not  guilty 
of  perjury,  because  the  beating  only  was  material.  (Hedley,  97.)  Hawk.  P.  G. 
b.  1,  0.  69,  s.  8. 

After  stating  these  authorities,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins,  obserres,  that  perhaps 
in  all  these  cases  it  ought  to  be  intended  that  the  question  was  put  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  witness  might  reasonably  apprehend  that  the  sole  design  of  put- 
ting it  was  to  be  informed  of  the  substantial  part  of  it,  which  might  induce  him, 
through  inadvertency,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  circumstantial  part,  and  give  a 
general  answer  to  the  substantial ;  for  otherwise,  if  it  appear  plainly  that  the  scope 
of  the  question  was  to  sift  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  substance,  by  examining 
Jhim  strictly  as  to  the  circumstances,  and  he  gave  a  particular  and  distinct  account 
of  all  the  circumstances,  which  afterwards  appears  to  be  false,  he  cannot  but  be 
guilty  of  perjury,  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  m(H^  apt  to  incline  a  jury  to  give 
4Bredit  to  the  substantial  part  of  a  man's  evidence,  than  his  appearing  to  have  an 
«xact  and  particular  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  it.  Upon  these 
grounds,  the  opinion  of  the  judge  seems  to  be  very  reasonable,  (1 .  RoUe,  368, 
Palmer,  382,)  who  held  a  witness  to  be  guilty  of  perjury,  who  in  an  action  of 
^trespass  for  breaking  the  plaintiff's  close,  and  spoiling  it  with  sheep,  deposed  that 
he  saw  thirty  or  forty  sheep  in  the  close,  and  that  he  knew  them  to  be  the  defend- 
ant's, because  they  were  marked  with  a  mark  which  he  knew  to  be  the  defendant's, 
whereas  in  truth  the  defendant  never  used  such  a  mark ;  for  the  giving  such  a 
special  reason  for  his  remembrance,  could  not  but  make  his  testimony  the  more 
credible  than  it  would  have  been  without  it;  and  though  it  signified  nothing  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  whether  the  sheep  had  any  mark  or  not,  yet  inasmuch  as  the 
assigning  such  a  circumstance,  in  a  thing  immaterial,  had  such  a  direct  tendency 
to  corroborate  the  evidence  concerning  what  was  most  material,  it  was  conse- 
quently equally  prejudicial  to  the  party,  and  equally  criminal  in  its  own  nature, 
and  equally  tending  to  abuse  the  administration  of  justice,  as  if  the  matter  sworn 
had  been  the  very  point  in  issue.  (1)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  69,  s.  8 ;  2  Russ.  by 
Orea.  600. 

The  vendor  of  goods  having  obtained  a  verdict  in  an  action  on  a  contract,  upon 
proof  of  the  same  by  bought  and  sold  notes,  the  purchasers  filed  a  bill  in  Chan- 
cery for  a  discovery  of  other  parol  terms,  and  for  equitable  relief  from  the  contract. 
The  answer  to  the  bill  denied  the  existence  of  the  alleged  parol  terms.  On  aa 
indictment  assigning  perjury  upon  the  allegation  which  contained  such  denial }  it 
was  held  by  Coleridge,  J.,  that  the  prayer  of  the  bill  being  not  to  enforce  the 
parol  terms,  but  to  obtain  relief  from  the  contract,  the  assignment  of  perjury  was 
upon  a  matter  material  and  relevant  to  the  suit  in  chancery.  R.  v.  Yates,  Carr. 
&  M.  132.J 

A  question  having  no  general  bearing  on  the  matters  in  issue  may  be  made  material 
by  its  relation  to  the  witness's  credit,  and  false  swearing  thereon  will  be  perjury. 
R.  V.  Overton,  3  Moo.  C.  C.  263 ;  8.  C.  Carr.  &  M.  666.^ 

♦The  degree  of  materiality  is  not,  as  it  seems,  to  be  measured.  Thus  [  *819  ] 
it  need  not  appear  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  for  the  party  to  recover  upon, 

(I)  State  y.  Btrat,  1  Murph.  124.  State  v.  Hattaway,  2  Nott  &  M*Cord,  118.  Wilson  v. 
KatLODS,  5  Yerger,  211. 

i  £ng.  Ck>m.  Law  Reps.  zU.  77.  ^  Id.  355. 
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for  evidence  may  be  very  materiml,  and  jet  not  full  enoogli  to  prore  directly  tike 
issue  in  question.  Rhode's  case,  2  Ld.  Baym.  887.  So  if  the  evidence  was  dr- 
cnmstantially  material^  it  is  sufficient  Crriepe's  case,  1  Ld.  Baym.  258;  li 
Hod.  145. 

A  few  cases  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  question  of  wuiieriaUiy.  If  in 
answer  to  a  bill  filed  by  A.  for  redemption  of  lands  assigned  to  him  by  B.,  the 
defendant  swears  that  he  had  no  notice  of  the  amgnmenij  and  insists  apon  taddng 
another  bond  debt  due  firom  B.  to  his  mortgage,  this  b  a  material  £aet  on  whidi 
perjury  may  be  assigned.  Pepy's  case,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  138.  In  an  answer  to  i 
bill  filed  against  the  defendant  for  the  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  land,  the  defendant  had  relied  on  the  statute  of  firauds,  (the 
agreement  not  being  in  writing,)  and  had  also  denied  haying  entered  into  any  sach 
agreement,  and  upon  this  denial  in  his  answer,  he  was  indicted  for  perjury ;  hat 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  held  that  the  denial  of  an  agreement,  which  by  the  statute  was  not 
binding  upon  the  parties,  was  wholly  immaterial,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted. 
Dunston's  case,  Ry.  k  Moo.  N.  P.  C.  109,^  but  see  Bartlett  y.  Pickersgilly  4  Borr. 
2255;  4  East,  577, (n.)  An  indictment  for  perjury  stated  that  it  became  a 
material  question  whether  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  alleged  arrett  L.  toncbed 
K.,  &c.  The  defendant's  evidence  as  set  out  was,  «  L.  put  his  arms  around  him 
and  embraced  him"  inuendo,  that  L.  had,  on  the  occasion  to  which  the  said  m- 
dence  applied,  touched  the  person  of  K.  It  was  held  by  the  court  of  king's  bendi, 
that  the  materiality  of  this  evidence  did  not  sufficiently  appear.  NichoU's  case,  1 
B.  &  Ad.  21.« 

An  indictment  for  perjury  stated,  that  H.  L.  stood  charged  by  F.  W.  before 
T.  S.  clerk,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  having  committed  a  trespass,  by  entering 
and  being  in  the  day-time  on  certain  land  in  pursuit  of  game,  xm  the  12th  of 
August,  1843,  and  that  T.  S.  proceeded  to  the  hearing  of  the  charge,  and  that 
upon  the  hearing  of  the  charge,  the  defendant  C.  B.  falsely  swore  that  he  did 
not  see  H.  L.  during  the  whole  of  the  said  12th  of  August,  meaning  that  he  the 
said  C.  B.  did  not  see  the  said  H.  L.  at  all  on  the  said  12th  day  of  August  in 
the  year  aforesaid ;  and  that  at  the  time  he  the  said  C.  B,  sicore  as  ctforesaidy  it 
toas  material  and  necessary  for  the  said  T.  S.  so  being  such  justice  as  aforesaid,  to 
inquire  of,  and  be  informed  by,  the  said  C.  B.,  whether  he  the  said  C.  B.  did  see 
the  said  H.  L.  at  all  during  the  said  12th  day  of  August  in  the  year  aforesaid. 
It  was  held  by  Alderson,  B.,  that  this  averment  of  materiality  was  insuffident, 
because,  consistently  with  the  averment,  it  might  have  been  material  for  T.  S.  m 
some  other  matter,  and  not  in  the  matter  stated  to  have  been  in  issue  before  him, 
to  have  put  this  question  and  received  this  answer.  R.  v.  Bartholomew,  1  C.  & 
K.  366.» 

An  indictment  for  perjury  on  a  charge  of  bestiality  stated,  that  it  was  matoial 
<'  to  know  the  state  of  the  said  A.  B.'s  dress  at  the  time  the  said  offence  was  so 
charged  to  be  committed  as  aforesaid/'  this  was  held  by  the  judges  to  be  a  sufficient 
averment  of  materiality  to  allow  the  prosecutor  to  show  that  the  flap  of  his  trowsers 
was  not  unbuttoned  (as  sworn  by  the  defendant,)  and  that  his  trowsers  had  no  flap, 
Gardner's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  737  ;*>  S.  C.  2  Moo.  C.  C.  95. 

[  *820  ]  *In  order  to  show  the  materiality  of  the  deposition  <Mr  evidence  of 
the  defendant;  it  is  essential,  where  the  perjury  assigned  is  in  answer  to  a 
bill  in  equity  to  produce  and  prove  the  bill,  or  if  the  perjury  assigned  is  on 
an  affidavit,  to  produce  and  prove  the  previous  proceedings,  such  as  the  rule 
nisi  of  the  court  in  answer  to  which  the  affidavit  in  question  has  been  made. 

*  £iig.  C.  L.  Reps.  xzi.  892.         »  Id.  xx.  886.        ^  Id.  xlviL  Z&^        •  Id.  zzziv.  611. 
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If  the  assignment  be  on  evidenoe  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  record,  the  previous  evidence  and  state  of  the  cause  should  be 
psroved,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  shows  that  the  matter  sworn  to  was  material. 
2  Stark.  £v.  626, 2d  ed. 

In  an  indictment  for  perjury,  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  an  averment  that  "  it  became 
and  was  material  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter  hereinafter  alleged  to  have 
been  sworn  to,  and  stated  by  the  said  J.  G.  upon  his  oath,''  was  not  a  good  aver- 
ment of  materiality.    B.  v.  Goodfellow,  Carr.  &  M.  669.' 

Proof  of  the  introductory  averments,  j  Where,  in  order  to  show  the  materiality 
of  the  matter  sworn  to,  introductory  averments  have  been  inserted  in  the  indict- 
ment, those  averments  must,  as  in  other  cases,  be  proved  with  great  accuracy.  2 
Buss,  by  Grea.  624.  Where  the  averment  is  a  descriptive  one  a  variance  will  be 
fiitaL  In  an  indictment  for  perjury  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  averred  that  an  election  was  had  for  the  borough  of  New  Malton, 
by  virtue  of  a  certain  precept  of  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  by  him  duly  issued 
to  the  bailiff  of  the  said  borough  of  N.  M.  The  precept  was  directed  <<  to  the 
bailiff  of  the  borough  of  MoUtony"  and  it  was  objected  that  this  was  a  variance,  but 
Lord  Ellenborough  held  it  not  to  be  matter  of  description,  and  that  if  the  precept 
actually  issued  to  the  bailiff  of  the  borough  of  New  Malton,  it  was  sufficient.  But  the 
indictment  having  stated  that  «  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  were  returned  to  serve  as  burgesses 
for  the  borough  of  New  Malton,''  this  was  held  to  be  descriptive  of  the  indenture  of 
return,  and  the  borough  being  therein  styled  the  borough  of  '<  Malton,"  the  variance 
was  held  fatal.  Leefe's  case,  2  Campb.  140.  So  where  upon  the  trial  of  an  indict- 
ment containing  an  assignment  of  perjury  in  the  following  form,  «  whereas,  in  truth 
and  in  fact  the  said  defendant  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  said  policy,  that  is  to 
say,  a  certain  policy  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  one  Kite  by  his  agent, 
Meyer,  on  the  13  th  of  August,  1807,"  &c.,  (and  by  other  underwriters  specified  in 
the  indictment,)  well  knew,  &c. ;  and  on  production  of  the  policy  it  appeared  to 
have  been  underwritten  by  Meyer  for  Kite  on  the  15th ;  Lord  Ellenborough  was  of 
opinion,  that  as  the  prosecutor  had  chosen  to  allege  a  &ct  material  with  reference 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  it,  and  held  the  variance 
fatal     Buck's  case,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  G.  523.^ 

But  where  the  introductory  averment  is  not  matter  of  description,  it  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  substance  of  it,  and  a  variance  in  other  respects  will  be  immaterial. 
Thus  where  the  indictment  averred  the  perjury  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
defendant's  answer  to  a  bill  of  discovery  in  the  exchequer,  alleged  to  have  been 
filed  on  a  day  specified,  and  it  appeared  that  the  bill  was  filed  of  a  preceding  term, 
XiOrd  Ellenborough  ruled  that  the  variance  was  not  material ;  since  the  day  was 
not  alleged  as  part  of  the  record,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  *to  prove  the  [  *821  ] 
bill  filed  on  any  other  day.(l)  Buck's  case,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  521.'  And  where 
perjury  was  assigned  on  an  answer  to  a  bill  alleged  to  have  been  filed  in  a  particu- 
lar term,  and  a  copy  produced  was  of  a  bill  amended  in  a  subsequent  term  by 
order  of  the  court,  it  was  held  to  be  no  variance,  the  amended  bill  being  part  of 
the  original  bill.  Waller's  case,  2  Stark.  Ev.  623.  So  in  a  similar  indictment 
where  it  was  averred,  that  Francis  Cavendish  Aberdeen,  and  others,  exhibited 

(1)  In  an  indictment  for  peijory,  the  day  on  which  the  offence  was  committed  must  be 
precisely  stated.  United  States  v.  Bowman,  2  Wash.  G.  C.  Kep.  828.  United  States  y. 
M'Neal,  1  Gallison,  887. 

p  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  zli.  810.  q  Id.  ii.  495.  '  Id.  ii.  494. 
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their  bill  in  the  exoheqnery  and  the  hUl  on  the  &oe  of  it  purported  to  be  exhibited 
by  Jl  C.  Aberdeen,  ai^l  oUiers,  Lord  Ellenboroagh  held  the  wianee  immatma], 
bat  that  if  the  indictment  had  pro&Bsed  to  set  oat  the  tenor  of  the  bill  it  wooU 
have  been  a  yariance.  Roper's  case,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  528."  And  upon  a  motioB 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  court  of  king's  bench  held  the  oonvioti(«  right.  Per 
Abbott,  J.  It  is  no  more  than  addressing  a  man  by  a  wrong  name,  which  my 
well  happen  without  causing  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  identity  of  the  peEm 
intended  to  be  addressed.  6  M.  &  S.  327.  And  again  in  a  similar  case,  wfacR 
the  bill  was  stated  to  have  been  filed  by  A.  against  B.  (the  defendant  in  the 
indictment)  and  another,  and  in  fact  it  was  filed  against  B.,  C,  and  D.,  bat  the 
perjury  was  assigned  on  a  part  of  the  answer  which  was  material  between  A.  aid 
B.,  Lord  Ellenborough  held  the  variance  immaterial.  Benson's  case,  2  Gaaph 
509.     See  also  Bailey's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  264.« 

The  defendant  was  tried  on  an  indictment  for  perjury,  oommitted  in  giriag 
evidence,  as  the  prosecutor  of  an  indictment  against  A.  for  an  assault;  and  il 
appeared  that  the  indictment  for  the  assault  charged,  that  the  prosecutor  had 
received  an  injury,  «  whereby  his  life  was  greatly  despaired  of  In  the  indict- 
ment for  perjury,  the  indictment  for  the  assault  was  introduced  in  these  words, 
<<  wliich  indictment  was  presented  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say,'' 
and  set  forth  the  indictment  for  the  assault  at  length,  and  oorreotlj,  with  the 
omission  of  the  word  «  despaired"  in  the  above  passage.  It  was  insisted  that  this 
was  a  fieital  variance,  but  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the  case  said,  that  the  word 
tenor  had  so  strict  and  technical  a  meaning  as  to  make  a  literal  recital 
but  that  by  the  words  « in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say/ 
more  was  requisite  than  a  substantial  recital,  and  that  the  variance  in  the  present 
case  was  only  a  matter  of  form,  and  did  not  vitiate  the  indictment.  May's  esse, 
2  Buss,  by  Grea.  626.  Where  the  indictment  stated  that  an  issue  came  on  to  be 
tried,  and  it  appeared  that  an  information  containing  several  counts,  upcm  each  of 
which  issue  was  joined,  came  on  to  be  tried,  the  variance  was  held  imTPH^m^ 
Jones's  case,  Peake,  N.  P.  G.  37. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  perjury  in  an  answer  to  a  bill  in  chaaoeiy, 
which  had  been  amended  after  the  answer  put  in.  To  prove  the  amendments,  a 
witness  was  called,  who  stated  that  the  amendments  were  made  by  a  clerk  in  the 
six  clerks'  office,  whose  handwriting  he  knew,  and  that  the  clerk  wrote  the  word 
«  amendment"  against  each  alteration.  Lord  Tenterden  was  of  opinion,  that  this 
was  sufficient  proof  of  the  amendments,  but  did  not  think  it  material  to  the  caie. 
Laycock's  case,  4  C.  A  P.  326." 

Upon  an  indictment  for  perjury  committed  on  a  trial  at  the  London  sittings,  the 
[  '''822  ]  indictment  alleged  the  trial  to  have  taken  place  before  "^Sir  J.  litlledale, 
one  of  the  justices,  &c.  On  producing  the  record,  it  did  not  appear  before  whom 
the  trial  took  place,  but  the  postea  stated  it  to  have  been  before  Sir  C.  Abbott,  G 
J.,  &c.  In  point  of  fact,  it  took  place  before  Mr.  Justice  littledale.  Lord 
Tenterden  overruled  the  objection,  that  this  was  a  variance,  saying — on  a  trial  at 
the  assizes,  the  postea  states  the  trial  to  have  taken  place  before  both  justiees;  it 
is  considered  in  law  as  before  both,  though  in  fact  it  is  before  one  only ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  postea  is  ever  made  up  here  differently,  when  a  judge  of  (he 
court  sits  for  the  chief  justice.  B.  v.  Goppard,  Moody  &  Malk.  118.^  See  ante, 
p.  810,  811. 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant  committed  perjury  on  the  trial 
of  one  B.,  and  that  B.  was  convicted,  and  it  appeared  by  the  record  when  produced, 
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that  the  judgment  against  B.  had  been  reversed  upon  error  after  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  the  defendant  had  "been  fonnd ;  it  was  held  by  WiUiams^  J.  that  this 
was  no  variance.     R.  v.  Meek,  9  C.  &  P.  618.^ 

Where  an  indictment  for  perjury  assigned  on  an  affidavit  made  for  the  purpose 
t>f  setting  aside  a  judgment,  since  the  rule  of  H.  T.,  4  Wm.  4,  alleged,  that  the 
judgment  was  entered  up,  "  in  or  as  of"  Trinity  term,  5  Wm.  4,and  the  record  of 
•the  judgment,  when  produced,  was  dated  <<  June  the  26th,  5  Wm.  4;'^  Patteson, 
J.,  held  this  to  be  a  variance,  and  refused  to  amend  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  o.  15. 
Cooke's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  559.'  An  all^tion  that  judgment  was  ^<  entered  up'' 
in  an  action,  is  proved  by  the  production  of  the  judgment  book  from  the  office  ill 
which  the  incipitur  is  entered.     R.  v.  Gordon,  Can*.  &  M.  410.^ 

On  a  charge  of  perjury  alleged  to  have  been  committed  before  oommissioners  to 
examine  witnesses  in  a  chancery  suit,  the  indictment  stated  that  the  four  eommis- 
noners  were  commanded  to  examine  the  witnesses.  The  commission  was  put  in, 
and  by  it  the  commissioners,  or  any  three  or  two  of  them,  were  commanded  to 
examine  witnesses ;  this  was  held  by  Coleridge,  J.,  to  be  a  fatal  variance,  and  he 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  amended.     R.  v.  Hewins,  9  C.  &  P.  786.* 

An  allegation  that  the  defendant  made  his  warrant  of  attorney,  directed  to  R. 
W.  and  F.  B.,  «then  and  stiU  being  attorneys''  of  the  K.  B.,  is  proved  by  putting 
in  the  warrant.     Ibid. 

Where  in  an  indictment  for  perjury  against  C.  D.  it  was  averred,  that  a  cause 
was  depending  between  A.  B.  and  C.  D. ;  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  held  that  a  notice  of 
setoff  intituled  in  a  cause  A.  B.  against  C.  D.,  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  sup^ 
{K)rt  the  allegation.     Stoveld's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  489.* 

As  to  what  is  not  a  sufficient  examined  copy  of  a  biM  in  chancery,  see  B.  T. 
Christian,  Carr.  &  M.  888.^ 

Proof  of  the  fahky  of  the  matter  «w7om.]  Evidence  must  be  given  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  matter  sworn  to  by  the  defendant ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  all  the  matters  assigned  are  fistlse;  for,  if  one  distinct  assignment  of  perjury  be 
proved,  the  defendant  ought  to  be  found  guilty.  Bhodes's  case,  2  Lord  Raym. 
«86 ;  2  W.  Bl.  790 ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  627,  2d  ed.  And  where  the  defendant's  oath 
ifi  as  to  his  belief  only,  the  averment  that  he  ^' well  knew  to  the  contrary"  must  be 
proved.     See  2  Chitty,  C.  L.  312 ;  2  Buss,  by  Grea.  643. 

*"  The  first  observation  on  this  part  of  the  case  is,  that  the  defendant  [  *828  ] 
-swears  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  and  it  requires  very  strong  proof,  in  such  a 
case,  to  show  that  the  party  is  wilfully  perjured  ]  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
may  not  be  cases  in  which  a  party  may  not  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  perjury, 
although  he  only  swears  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  ]  but  I  should  say  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  show  merely  that  the  statement  ^bo  made  was  untrue."  Per 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  R.  v.  Parker,  Carr.  &  M.  639.* 

An  assignment  of  perjury  that  the  prosecutor  did  not  at  the  time  and  place 
sworn  to,  or  at  any  other  time  or  jplace,  commit  bestiality  with  a  donkey  (as  sworn 
to)  or  vnth  any  other  animal  whaUoever,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
two  witnesses  falsifying  the  deposition  which  had  been  sworn  to  by  the  defendant 
Gardiner's  case,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  95 ;  S.  C,  8  C.  &  P.  737.* 

To  convict  a  person  of  perjury  before  a  grand  jury,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  person  swore  to  the  contrary  before  the  examining  magistrate,  as  non 
constat  which  of  the  contradictory  statements  was  the  true  one.  Per  Tindal,  C.  J., 
R.  V.  Hughes,  1  C.  &  K.  619.« 
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Where  the  prosecutor  gaye  no  evidenoe  upon  one  of  flereral  Mwigninenti  of 
perjury,  Lord  Denman  refused  to  allow  the  defendant  to  ahoiir  that  the  matter  wu 
not  false.     R.  v.  Hemp,  6  C  &  P.  468.' 

jFVoo/*  of  the  corrupt  intention  of  the  defendant  J]  Eyidenoe  is  eaaentialy  not  only 
to  show  that  the  witness  swore  fiEdsely  in  fact,  but  also,  as  fer  as  circiimstanees 
tend  to  such  proof,  to  show  that  he  did  so  corruptly,  wilfiEdly,  and  against  his  bet* 
ter  knowledge.  2  Stark.  £v.  627,  2d  ed.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  intent,  the 
jury  may  infer  the  motive  firom  the  circumstances.  Knill's  cnae,  5  B.  &  A. 
929,(n).« 

There  must  be  proof  that  the  fsilse  oath  was  taken  with  some  degree  of  delibe- 
ration ;  for  if,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  appears  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  weakness  rather  than  the  perverseness  of  the  party,  as  where  it  is  oecasioiied 
by  surprise  or  inadvertence,  or  by  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  true  state  of  the 
question,  this  would  not  amount  to  voluntary  and  corrupt  perjury.  Hawk.  P.  G. 
b.  1,  c.  69,  B.  2 ;  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  597 ',  4  BL  Com.  137. 

Witnesses — number  requisite,']  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  testimony  of  a 
single  witness  is  insufficient  to  convict  on  a  charge  of  perjury.  This  is  an  arbi- 
trary and  peremptory  rule,  founded  upon  the  general  apprehension  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  convict,  in  a  case  where  there  would  be  merely  the  oath  of  one  man 
to  be  weighed  against  that  of  another.  2  Stark.  Ev.  626,  2d  ed.;  2  Russ.  by 
Orea.  649;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  69;  4  Bl.  Com.  368.  But  it  is  said  that  this 
rule  must  not  be  understood  as  establishing  that  two  witnesses  are  necessary  to 
disprove  the  fact  sworn  to  by  the  defendant ;  for,  if  any  other  material  circum- 
stance be  proved  by  other  witnesses,  in  confirmation  of  the  witness  who  gives  the 
direct  testimony  of  perjury,  it  may  turn  the  scale  and  warrant  a  c<mviction.  Lee's 
case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  650.  So  it  is  said  by  Mr.  PhiUipps,  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  laid  down  that  two  witnesses  are  necessary  to  disprove  the 
£Eict  sworn  to  by  the  defendant;  nor  does  that  seem  to  be  absolutely  requisite; 
[  *824  ]  that  at  least  one  witness  is  not  sufficient ;  and,  in  addition  ^to  his  testi- 
mony, some  other  independent  evidence  ought  to  be  produced.  (1)  1  PhilL  £v. 
141,  6th  ed. 

A  distinction,  however,  appears  to  be  taken  between  proving  positive  all^ations 
in  the  indictment,  and  disproving  the  truth  of  the  matter  sworn  to  by  the  defimd- 
ant;  the  latter,  as  it  is  said,  requiring  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses.  Thus  Mr. 
Serjeant  Hawkins  says,  that  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  two  witnesses  are  required 
in  proof  of  the  crime  of  perjury;  but  the  taking  of  the  oath  and  the  facets  deposed 

(1)  State  ▼.  Hajward,  1  Nott  k  M*Cord,  547.  Coulter  v.  Stewart,  2  Yerger,  225.  Ifeirif  a 
case,  4  Bogers*8  Rec.  58.    Case  of  Francis  et  al,  id.  12. 

The  cases  in  which  a  living  witness  to  the  corpus  delicti  of  the  defendant,  in  a  pT08eciitio& 
for  peijory  may  be  dispensed  with,  are :  all  such  where  a  person,  charged  with  a  peijnxy  by 
false  swearing  to  a  fact  directly  disproved  by  documentary  or  written  testimony,  springiog 
from  himself,  with  circumstances  showing  the  corrupt  intent.  In  cases  where  th«  petjniy 
charged  is  contradicted  by  a  public  recoil,  proved  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  dmodant 
when  he  took  the  oath,  the  oath  only  being  proved  to  have  been  taken.  In  oases  where  tte 
party  is  charged  with  taking  an  oath  contrary  to  what  he  must  necessarily  have  known  to  be 
the  truth ;  and  the  false  swearing  can  be  proved  by  his  own  letters  relating  to  the  fact  swoia 
to,  or  by  other  written  testimony  existing  and  being  found  in  Uie  possession  of  the  defendants, 
and  which  has  been  treated  by  him  as  containing  Uie  evidence  of  the  fact  recited  in  it.  U.  8. 
T.  Wood,  14  Peters,  430. 
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may  be  proved  by  one  witness  only.  (2)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  o.  46,  s.  10.  So  it  is 
said  by  Mr.  Starkie  (citing  the  above  passage  from  Hawkins)  that  it  seems  the 
corUradictum  must  be  given  by  two  direct  witnesses ;  and  that  the  negative  sup- 
ported by  one  direct  witness  and  by  circumstantial  evidence,  would  not  be  sufficient. 
He  adds,  that  he  had  been  informed  that  it  had  been  so  held  by  Lord  Tenterden. 
2  Stark.  Ev.  626,  (n.) 

In  Champne/s  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  258,  Coleridge,  J.,  said,  "  One  witness  in 
perjury  is  not  sufficient,  unless  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  strongest 
kind  ]  indeed  Lord  Tenterden  was  of  opinion,  that  two  witnesses  were  necessary 
to  a  conviction.^'  See  Mudie's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  128.  The  rule,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  witness  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  an  indictment  for  perjury,  is 
not  a  mere  technical  rule,  but  a  rule  founded  on  substantial  justice ;  and  evidence 
confirmatory  of  that  one  witness,  in  some  slight  particulars  only,  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  conviction.  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  R.  v.  Yates,  Carr.  k  M.  132.*»  Where 
there  were  three  assignments  of  perjury  upon  evidence  relating  to  one  and  the 
same  transaction,  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  place,  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered that  the  jury  ought  not  to  convict  on  one  of  the  assignments,  although 
there  were  several  witnesses  who  corroborated  the  witness  who  spoke  to  such 
assignment,  on  the  facts  contained  in  the  other  assignments.  R.  v.  Yerrier,  12 
Ad.  &  E.  317;*  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  651,(n).  And  it  has  since  been  held,  by 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  that  the  rule  which  requires  two  witnesses,  or  one  witness  and  some 
sufficient  corroboration,  applies  to  every  assignment  of  perjury  in  an  indictment. 
R.  V.  Parker,  Carr.  &  M.  639  ;i  S.  C,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  654. 

In  a  case  of  perjury  on  a  charge  of  bestiality,  the  defendant  swore  that  he  saw 
the  prosecutor  committing  the  offence,  and  saw  the  flap  of  his  trowsers  unbuttoned. 
To  disprove  this,  the  prosecutor  deposed  that  he  did  not  conmiit  the  offence,  and 
that  his  trowsers  had  no  flap ;  and  to  confirm  him,  his  brother  proved  that  at  the 
time  in  question  the  prosecutor  was  not  out  of  his  presence  more  than  three  minutes^ 
and  his  trowsers  had  no  flap.  This  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  to  be  sufficient  cor- 
roborative evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  who  found  the  defendant  guilty.  R.  v. 
Gardiner,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  95  .  8  C.  &  P.  737.^ 

But  where  a  statement  by  the  prisoner  himself  is  ^ven  in  evidence,  contra- 
dicting the  matter  sworn  to  by  him,  it  has  been  held  not  to  be  necessary  to  call 
two  witnesses  to  prove  the  falsity;  one  witness,  with  proof  of  the  admission,  being 
sufficient.  The  defendant  made  information,  upon  oath  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  that  three  women  were  concerned  in  a  riot  at  his  mill  (which  was  dis- 
mantled by  a  mob,  on  account  of  the  price  of  com ;)  and  afterwards,  at  the  sessionsiy 
when  the  rioters  were  indicted,  he  was  examined  concerning  those  women, 

r2)  On  a  trial  for  peijnrj,  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  swore  as  is  alleged  in  the  indictment     Commonwealth  ▼.  PoUard,  12  Metcalf,  226. 

In  order  to  authorize  a  conriction  of  peijury,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
of  one  witness  to  the  falsity  of  the  statement  alleged  as  the  perjury,  that  strong  corroborating 
circumstances,  of  such  a  character  as  dearly  to  turn  the  scale,  and  overcome  the  oath  of  the 
party  charged  and  the  legal  presumption  of  his  innocence,  should  be  established  by  independ- 
ent CTidence :  and  therefore  when  die  charge  in  an  indictment  for  peijury,  was  that  the  de- 
flsndant  had  testified,  that  no  agreement  for  the  payment  by  him  of  more  than  the  lawM  rate 
of  interest  had  ever  been  made  between  him  and  a  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  upon 
certain  contracts ;  it  was  held  that  the  testimony  of  the  creditor  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
agreement,  corroborated  by  the  letters  of  the  defendant  to  him  containing  a  direct  promise  to 
pay  more  than  legal  interest  on  a  demand  thus  held — was  competent  and  sufficient  eyidence 
of  the  falsity  of  the  statement  alleged  as  the  peijury.  Commonwealth  v.  Parker,  2  Gushing, 
212. 
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r  *825  ]  *aiid  having  been  tampered  with  in  their  favonr^  he  then  swore  that 
Ihej  were  not  at  the  riot.  There  was  no  other  evidence  on  the  trial  for  peijvy 
io  prove  that  the  women  were  in  the  riot,  (which  was  the  perjury  assigned,)  hk 
the  defendant's  information,  which  was  read.  The  jndge  thought  this  evklenee 
sufficient,  and  the  defendant  was  convicted  and  transported.  Anon.  cor.  Tales, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Wilmot  and  Aston,  J  J.  concurred,  5  B.  &  A 
939,  940,(n.)  ;^  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  652.  So  in  a  case  where  the  defendant  had  been 
convicted  of  perjury,  charged  in  the  indictment  to  have  been  oommitted  in  an 
examination  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  only  evidence  was  a  contradictoiy 
examination  of  the  defendant  before  a  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Gommons,  appli- 
cation was  made  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  in  peijory  two  witnesses  were 
necessary,  whereas,  in  that  case,  only  one  witness  had  been  adduced  to  prove  the 
corpus  delicti,  viz.  the  witness  who  deposed  to  the  contradictory  evidence  given  bj 
the  defendant,  before  the  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons ;  and  further  it  was 
insisted,  that  the  mere  proof  of  a  contradictory  statement  by  the  defendant  on 
another  occasion,  was  not  sufficient,  with  other  circumstances  showing  a  cormpt 
motive,  and  negativing  the  probability  of  any  mistake.  But  the  court  held,  that 
the  evidence  was  sufficient,  the  contradiction  being  by  the  party  himself;  and  that 
the  jury  might  infer  the  motive  from  the  circumstance,  and  the  rule  was  refused. 
Knill's  case,  5  B.  &  A.  929,  note  (a)"^.  So  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  p^oij; 
in  an  affidavit  made  by  the  defendant,  a  solicitor,  to  oppose  a  motion  in  the  eoiut 
of  chancery,  to  refer  his  bill  of  costs  for  taxation,  only  one  witness  was  called,  and, 
in  lieu  of  a  second  witness,  it  was  proposed  to  pnt  in  the  defendant's  biU  of  costs, 
delivered  by  him  to  the  prosecutor;  npon  which  it  was  objected  that  this  was  not 
sufficient,  the  bill  not  having  been  delivered  on  oath,  Denman,  C.  J.,  was  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  the  bill  delivered  by  the  defendant  was  sufficient  evidence,  or  that 
even  a  letter  written  by  the  defendant,  contradicting  his  statement  on  oath,  wooU 
be  sufficient  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  a  second  witness.  Majhew's  case, 
«  C.  &  P.  315.» 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  objection  to  this  evidence,  which  is  not  eaalj 
removed,  namely,  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  which  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  defendant  is  the  false  one,  where  no  other  evidence  of  the  falsity  is  given. 
Upon  this  subject  the  following  observations  were  made  by  Holroyd,  J. :  Although 
you  may  believe  that,  on  the  one  or  the  other  occasion  the  prisoner  swore  what  was 
not  true,  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  that  he  committed  perjury ;  for  there 
are  cases  in  which  a  person  might  very  honestly  and  conscientiously  swear  to  a 
particular  &ct,  from  the  best  of  his  recollection  and  belief,  and  from  other  droum- 
stances  at  a  subsequent  time,  be  convinced  that  he  was  wrong,  and  swear  to  the 
reverse,  without  meaning  to  swear  falsely  either  time.  Again,  if  a  person  swears 
one  thing  at  one-time,  and  another  at  another,  you  cannot  convict,  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  which  is  the  true  and  which  is  the  false.  Jackson's  casCi  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  270.     See  also  R.  v.  Hughes,  ante,  p.  823. 

So  in  Harris's  case,  5  B.  &  A.  926,®  the  court  of  K.  B.  were  of  opinion  (p.  937), 
ihat  perjury  could  not  be  legally  assigned  by  showing  contradictory  depositionB 
with  an  averment  that  each  of  them  was  made  knowingly  and  deliberately,  but 
[  *826  ]  without  averring  or  showing  in  ^which  of  the  two  depositions  the  fisdsehood 
consisted.  So  where  the  defendant  was  charged  with  perjury  committed  on  a  trial 
at  the  sessions;  Gumey^  B.,  held,  that  a  deposition  made  by  the  defendant  before 
the  magistrate  entirely  different  from  what  he  swore  at  the  trial,  was  not  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  that  the  evidence  he  gave  at  the  sessions  was  &lse,  but  that  other 
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confirmatory  proof  must  be  adduced  to  satisfy  the  jury  that  he  swore  fklsely  at  the 
trial.  Strong  confirmatory  evidence  having  been  given  of  the  tmth  of  the  deposit 
tkm,  the  defendant  was  found  guilty.  Wheatland's  case,  8  G.  &  P.  238.'  See  the 
mote  on  this  case,  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  652. 

The  following  observations  on  this  subject,  by  an  able  writer  on  criminal  law, 
are  well  deserving  of  attention.  Where  depositions,  contrary  to  each  other,  have- 
been  emitted  in  the  same  matter  by  the  same  person,  it  may  with  certainty  be  con- 
cluded that  one  or  the  other  is  false.  But  it  is  not  relevant  to  infer  perjury  in  so 
loose  a  manner;  the  prosecutor  must  go  a  step  farther,  and  specify  distinctly 
which  of  the  two  contains  the  falsehood,  and  peril  his  case  upon  the  means  he* 
possesses  of  proving  perjury  in  that  deposition.  To  admit  the  opposite  course, 
and  allow  the  prosecutor  to  libel  on  both  depositions,  and  make  out  his  charge  bj 
comparing  them  together,  without  distinguishing  which  contains  the  truth  and 
which  the  &lsehood  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  precision  justly  required  in 
criminal  proceedings.  In  the  older  practice  this  distinction  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  distinctly  recognized ;  but  it  is  now  justly  considered  indispensable  that  the* 
perjury  should  be  specified  as  existing  in  one,  and  the  other  deposition  referred  to 
tn  modum  jprobcUionis,  to  make  out  along  with  other  circumstances,  where  the  truths 
really  lay.  Alison,  Princ.  Cr.  Law  of  Scotl.  475.  These  remarks  are  applicable 
to  the  cases  in  our  law,  in  which  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  vis.  the  i^rty  pro-^ 
ducing  the  contradictory  statement,  and  the  statement  itself,  have  been  allowed  as 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  oath.  Such  statements  may  be  usecl 
as  strong  corroborations  of  the  prosecutor's  case,  and  as  such  they  are  admitted  in 
the  Scotch  law.  A  party  cannot  be  convicted  (says  Mr.  Alison)  of  perjury,  upon 
the  evidence  merely  of  previous  or  subsequent  declarations  emitted  by  him,  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  has  sworn ;  because  in  dvJbio  it  must  be  presumed  that  what 
was  said  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  was  the  truth,  and  the  other  an  error  or 
Hadsehood,  but  both  such  declarations  and  written  evidence  under  his  hand,  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  has  sworn,  form  important  articles,  which,  with  others,  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  scales  of  evidence  preponderate  against  him.  Principles 
rf  Cr.  Law  of  Soot.  481. 

WUneuei — competency  q/*.]  It  was  formerly  ruled,  that  the  party  injured  by  the 
perjury  was  incompetent  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  where  he  might  obtain 
relief  in  equity,  on  the  ground  of  the  perjury.  Dalby's  case,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  12  ; 
Eden's  case,  1  Esp.  N.  P.  C  97.  But  as  it  is  now  an  established  rule,  that  a 
court  of  equity  will  not  grant  relief  on  a  conviction  which  proceeds  on  the  evidence 
of  the  prosecutor,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  being  admitted  as  a  witness. 
Bartlett  v.  Pickersgill,  cited  4  Burr.  2255 ;  4  East,  577 ;  Phill.  Ev.  63,  8th  ed. 
And,  in  general,  the  party  prejudiced  is  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  offi^nce* 
Brough ton's  case,  2  Str.  1230 ;  Abrahams  v.  Bunn,  4  Burr.  22^5 ;  2  Russ.  by 
Orea.  654.  It  is  no  objection  to  *the  competency  of  a  witness,  on  an  [  *827  ] 
indictment  for  perjury  committed  in  an  answer  in  chancery,  that  in  his  answer  to  a 
cross  bill,  filed  by  the  defendant,  he  has  sworn  the  fact  which  he  is  to  prove  on  the 
indictment.  Pepy's  case,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  138.  See  also  R.  v.  Yates,  Garr.  &  M. 
132.« 

If  several  persons  are  separately  indicted  for  perjury,  in  swearing  to  the  same 
fiiot,  any  of  them,  before  conviction,  may  give  evidence  for  the  other  defendantS| 
&  Hale,  P.  C.  280.    And  now  see  title  Witnesses,  ante,  pp.  134, 141,  192. 

Where  a  person  was  indicted  for  perjury  in  giving  false  evidence  before  a  grand 
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jury,  another  witness  on  the  same  indictment,  who  was  in  the  grand  jury  room, 
while  the  prisoner  was  under  examination,  was  held  competent  to  prove  what  he 
swore  before  the  grand  jury ;  and  so  a  police  officer,  who  was  stationed  within 
the  grand  jury  room  door,  to  receive  the  di£ferent  biUs,  and  hand  them  to  the 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury ;  these  persons  not  being  sworn  to  secrecy,  though  the 
grand  jury  are.    B.  v.  Hughes,  1  C.  &  K.  519.' 

Statutes  relating  to  perjury,'\  The  principal  statutory  enactment  i«peetmg 
perjury  is  the  5  £lix.  c.  9  (the  28  £liz.  c.  1,  L)  the  operation  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, more  confined  than  that  of  the  common  law ;  and  as  it  does  not  (see  the 
5  £liz.  c.  9,  s.  13,)  restrain  in  any  manner  the  punishment  of  perjury  at  common 
law,  it  has  seldom  been  the  practice  to  proceed  against  offenders  by  indictment 
under  this  statute. 

By  sec.  3,  the  procuring  any  witness  to  commit  perjury  in  any  matter  in  suit, 
by  writ,  &c.,  concerning  any  lands,  goods,  &c.,  or  when  sworn  m  perpetitaim  rei 
memariam  is  punishable  by  the  forfeiture  of  forty  pounds. 

By  sec.  4,  offenders  not  having  goods,  &c.  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  are  to 
suffer  imprisonment,  [and  stand  in  Uie  pilloiy.     See  post,  p.  830.] 

Sec.  5,  enacts,  that  no  person  or  persons,  being  so  convicted  or  attainted,  be 
from  thenceforth  receivdd  as  a  witness  to  be  deposed  and  sworn  in  any  court  of 
record,  (within  England,  Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same,)  until  such  time  as 
the  judgment  given  against  the  said  person  or  persons  shall  be  reversed  by  attaint 
or  otherwise ;  and  that  upon  every  such  reversal,  the  parties  grieved  to  recover 
his  or  their  damages  against  all  and  every  such  person  and  persons  as  did  procure 
the  said  judgment  so  reversed,  to  be  first  given  against  them  or  any  of  them  by 
action  or  actions,  to  be  sued  upon  his  or  their  case  or  cases,  according  to  tli^ 
course  of  the  common  laws  of  the  realm. 

Sec.  6,  enacts,  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  either  by  the  subornation,  unlaw- 
ful procurement,  sinister  persuasion,  or  means  of  any  others,  or  by  their  own  act, 
consent,  or  agreement,  wilfully  and  corruptly  commit  any  manner  of  wilful  perjmy, 
by  his  or  their  deposition  in  any  of  the  courts  before  mentioned,  or  being  ^^x^^^m^ 
adperpetuam  ret  menwriamj  that  then  every  person  or  persons  so  offending,  and 
being  thereof  duly  convicted  or  attainted  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  shall,  for 
his  or  their  said  offence,  lose  and  forfeit  twenty  pounds,  and  to  have  imprisonmCTt 
by  the  space  of  six  months,  without  bail  or  mainprise ,  and  the  oath  of  such  persoB 
or  persons  so  offending,  from  thenceforth  not  to  be  received  in  any  court  of  record 
within  the  realm  of  England  and  Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same,  until  sodi 
[*828  ]  time  as  *the  judgment  given  against  the  said  person  or  persona  shall  be 
reversed  by  attaint  or  otherwise ;  and  that,  upon  every  such  reversal,  the  parties 
grieved  to  recover  his  or  their  damages  against  all  and  every  such  person  and  per- 
sons as  did  procure  the  said  judgment  so  reversed  to  be  given  against  them,  or  any 
of  them,  by  action  or  actions  to  be  sued  upon  his  or  their  case  or  cases,  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  laws  of  this  realm. 

By  sec.  7,  if  such  offenders  have  not  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  they 
are  [to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  and  have  their  ears  nailed,  and]  to  be  disabled  frcm 
being  witnesses  until  judgment  reversed. 

This  provision,  as  already  stated,  did  not  affect  persons  convicted  of  perjury  at 
common  law,  whose  competency  might  be  restored  by  pardon,  though  it  was  other- 
wise with  regard  to  persons  convicted  under  this  statute.  Ante,  p.  137.  See  now 
the  recent  statute,  ante,  p.  184. 
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It  appears  that  a  person  cannot  be  guilty  of  perjury  within  the  meaning  of  this 
statute,  in  any  case  wherein  he  may  not  be  guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury 
within  the  same  statute,  and  as  the  subornation  of  perjury  there  mentioned, 
extends  only  to  subornation  "  in  matters  depending  in  suit  by  writ,  action,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information,  in  anywise  concerning  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
or  goods,  chattels,  debts,  or  damages,  &c.,"  no  perjury  upon  an  indictment  or 
criminal  information,  can  bring  a  man  within  the  statute.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1, 
o.  69,  s.  19 }  Bac.  Ab.  Perjury,  (B.)  The  statute  only  extends  to  perjury  by 
witnesses,  and  therefore  no  one  comes  within  the  statute  by  reason  of  a  fiftlse  oath 
in  an  answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery,  or  by  swearing  the  peace  against  another,  or  in 
a  presentment  made  by  him  as  homager  of  a  court  baron,  or  for  taking  a  fedse  oath 
before  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king.(l)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  69,  s.  20. 
It  seems  that  a  false  oath  taken  before  the  sheriff,  on  an  inquiry  of  damages,  is 
within  the  statute.  Id.  s.  22.  No  false  oath  is  within  the  statute  which  does 
not  give  some  person  a  just  cause  of  complaint ;  for  otherwise  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  person  was  grieved,  hindered,  or  molested.  In  every  prosecution  on  the 
statute,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  record  of  the  cause  wherein  the 
perjury  complained  of  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  and  also  to  prove  at 
the  trial  of  the  cause,  that  there  is  actually  such  a  record,  by  producing  it  or  a 
true  copy  of  it,  which  must  agree  with  that  set  'forth  in  the  pleadings,  without 
any  material  variance,  otherwise  it  cannot  legally  appear  that  there  ever  was  such 
a  suit  depending,  wherein  the  party  might  be  prejudiced  in  the  manner  supposed. 
If  the  action  was  by  more  than  one,  the  false  oath  must  appear  to  have  been  preju- 
dicial  to  all  the  plaintiffs.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  69,  s.  23 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Perjury, 
(B.)  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  620. 

Various  provisions  for  facilitating  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  perjury 
are  contained  in  the  23  Geo.  2,  c.  11.  By  sec.  3,  the  judges  of  assize,  &c.,  may 
direct  any  witness  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  may  assign  counsel,  &o.  By 
sections  1  and  2,  the  indictment  in  perjury  is  much  simplified,  it  being  made  suffi- 
cient to  set  forth  the  subatance  of  the  offence  charged  upon  the  defendant ;  and 
by  what  court  or  before  whom  the  oath  was  taken,  (averring  such  court  or  per- 
son to  have  a  competent  authority  to  administer  the  same,)  together  with  the  pro- 
per averments  to  falsify  the  matter  wherein  the  *perjury  is  assigned,  [*829] 
without  setting  forth  the  bill,  answer,  &c.,  or  any  part  of  any  record  or  proceeding, 
and  without  setting  forth  the  commission  or  authority  of  the  court  or  person 
before  whom  the  perjury  was  committed ;  and  so  also  with  regard  to  indictments 
for  subornation  of  perjury. 

The  statutes,  imposing  the  punishment  of  perjury  upon  the  taking  of  f^lse  oaths 
in  particular  matters,  are  extremely  numerous.  An  abstract  of  the  principal  of 
these  will  be  found  in  2  Russ.  by  Grea.  603,  et  seq.,  and  in  2  Deacon,  Dig.  C.  L. 
1010.     See  also  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  105,  ante,  p.  131- 

The  following  are  the  principal  acts  relative  to  perjury.  Customs  8  &  9  Vict. 
c.  86,  s.  28  (U.  K.)  Excise,  46  Geo.  3,  c.  112,  s.  3.  Stamps,  65  Geo.  3,  c.  184, 
sects.  62,  53.  Naval  stores,  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  s.  36.  Seamen's  wills,  11 
Geo.  4,  c.  20.  Quarantine,  6  Geo.  4,  c.  125,  s.  80.  In  proceedings  before  the 
slave  trade  commissary  judges,  or  commissioners,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  7.  Under 
the  slave  trade  act,  6  Geo,  4,  c.  113,  s.  41.  Bankrupts,  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  81. 
Insolvents,  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  100;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  40.     General  inclosure 
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ibt,  41  Geo.  3y  c.  109^  8.  43.    Ab  to  perjury  under  tbe  matiiij  Btatatea^  see  tiie 
aonual  mutiDj  acts. 

The  following  is  a  reference  to  tlie  principal  Btatntes  which  make  false  swearing 
or  false  affirmations  or  declarations  punishable  aa  perjury,  or  as  miademeanora. 
False  affirmations  by  Quakers,  and  MOTavians,  &c.,  9  Geo.  4,  e.  32,  a.  1,  (U.  EL); 
8  &  4  Wm.  4,  0.  49  (U.  K.);  3  &  4  Wm.4,  c.  82  (U.  K.);  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  77, 
(U.  K.),  ante,  p.  132.  False  answers  by  voters  at  elections,  6  Yict.  c.  18, 
a.  81 ;  at  municipal  elections,  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  s.  34.  See  as  to  false  answers  by 
voters,  the  cases  of  R.  v.  Sadsworth,  8  G.  &  P.  218;'  B.  v.  Lucy,  Garr.  &  M.  511;^ 
R.  V.  Bowler,  Carr.  &  M.  569 ;«  R.  v.  Ellis,  Garr.  &  M.  564;'^  R.  v.  Spalding, 
Garr.  k  M.  568.^  False  declarations  relating  to  marriages,  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  e.  85. 
False  declarations  under  the  act  for  abolishing  unnecessary  oaths,  5  &  6  Wm.  4^ 
e.  62,  sees.  5,  18,  21.  See  as  to  this  statute,  R.  v.  Boynes,  1  G.  &  K.  65.'  False 
declarations  before  commissioners  in  bankruptcy,  8  &  9  Yict.  c.  48.  Wilfully 
nntrue  notices,  plans,  statements  of,  and  declaraticxis  under  the  act  ftur  ^e  regnladon 
of  lunatics,  8  &  9  Yict.  c.  100,  s.  27.  Medical  practitioners  knowingly  signing  an 
untrue  certificate  under  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  pauper  lunatics'  act,  8  &  9  Yict. 
e.  126,  s.  53.  Arbitrator  or  umpire  wilfully  acting  contrary  to  his  declaratioik 
under  the  lands'  clauses  consolidation  act,  8  Yict  c.  18,  s.  33  (£.  &  L)  Arbitralor 
or  umpire  so  acting  under  the  railway  clausea  consolidation  act,  8  Yict.  c  20^ 
s.  134  (E.  &  I.] 

Punishment.]  Perjury  is  punishable  at  common  law  with  fine  and  imjoisonmenty 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

By  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  2,  (in  Ireland  by  the  3  G«o.  2,  c.  4,  made  perpetual 
by  the  17  &  18  Geo.  3,  c.  36,)  « the  more  effectually  to  deter  persons  from  com- 
mitting wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury,''  it  is  enacted,  <<  ^al 
besides  the  punishment  already  to  be  inflicted  by  law  for  so  great  crimes,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  court  or  judge  before  whom  any  perscm  shall  be  ccmvictod 
of  wilfiU  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  subornation  of  perjury,  according  to  the  laws  nov 
[  *830  ]  in  being,  to  order  such  person  to  be  sent  *to  some  house  of  correotioa 
within  the  same  county,  for  a  time  not  exceeding  seven  years,  there  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labour  during  all  the  said  time,  or  otherwise  to  be  transported  to  some  of  his 
majesty's  plantations  beyond  the  seas,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  as  ths 
court  shall  think  most  proper :  and  thereupon  judgment  shall  be  given,  that  the 
person  convicted  shall  be  committed  or  transported  accordingly,  over  and  beade 
such  punishment  as  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  inflicted  on  such  person,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  now  in  being;  and  if  transportation  be  directed,  the  same  shall  be  executed 
in  such  manner  as  is  or  shall  be  provided  by  law  for  the  transportation  of  fehns; 
and  if  any  person  so  committed  or  transported  shall  voluntarily  escape  or  break 
prison,  or  return  from  transportation,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he 
shall  be  ordered  to  be  transported  as  aforesaid,  such  person  being  thereof  lawfully 
convicted,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  shall  be  tried 
for  such  felony  in  the  county  where  he  so  escaped,  or  where  he  shall  be  apprehended." 

By  the  3  Geo.  4,  c.  114,  (the  7  Qeo.  4,  c.  9, 1.)  persons  guilty  of  perjuzy  or 
subornation  of  perjury,  may  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour. 

By  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Yict  c.  23,  (U.  E.)  the  punishment  of  the  pilloiy  is 
abolished. 


Postponing  trials  for  perjury,']     It  is  the  practice  at  the  central  criminal  court 
■Eng.C.L.R.xxxiy.860.     «Id.xli.280.      "Id.  804.      ^ Id. 807.    ^ Id.  810.     sId.zlTiL6& 
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not  to  try  an  indictment  for  perjury  arising  out  of  a  civil  suit,  while  that  suit  is  in 
any  way  undetermined,  except  in  cases  where  the  court  in  which  it  is  pending 
postpone  the  decision  of  it,  in  order  that  the  criminal  charge  may  be  first  disposed 
of.     Ashbum's  case^  8  G.  &  P.  50.^ 


SUBORNATION  OP  PERJURY. 

Subornation  of  perjury,  at  common  law,  is  the  procuring  a  man  to  take  a  false 
oath  amounting  to  perjury,  the  man  actually  taking  such  oath;  but  if  he  do  not 
actually  take  it,  the  person  by  whom  he  was  incited  is  not  guilty  of  subornation  of 
perjury;  yet  he  may  be  punished  by  fine  and  corporal  punishment. (1)  Hawk. 
P.  0.  b.  1,  s.  69,  c.  10. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  subornation  of  perjury,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  the 
inciting  by  the  defendant,  and  that  he  knew  that  the  evidence  to  be  given  was 
false ;  and  2,  the  taking  of  the  false  oath  by  the  witness,  &c. 

Proof  of  the  incitement.'^  The  incitement  may  be  proved  by  calling  the  party 
who  was  suborned,  and  though  convicted,  he  is  a  competent  witness,  if  he  has  been 
pardoned.  Keilly's  case,  1  Leach,  454 ;  and  see  now  ante,  p.  134.  The  knowledge 
of  the  defendant  that  the  evidence  about  to  be  given  would  be  false,  will  probably 
appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  indictment,  or  it  may  be  collected  from  other 
circumstances.  (2) 

Proof  of  the  taking  of  the  false  oath."^  In  general  the  proof  of  the  perjury 
will  be  the  same  as  upon  an  indictment  for  perjury,  ^against  the  witness  [  '^'SSl  ] 
who  perjure^  himself;  and  even  if  the  latter  has  been  convicted,  it  will  not  as  it 
seems,  be  sufficient  against  the  party  who  has  suborned  him,  to  prove  merely 
the  record  of  the  conviction ;  but  the  whole  evidence  must  be  gone  into  as  upon 
the  former  trial.  The  defendant  was  indicted  for  procuring  one  John  Maodaniel 
to  take  a  false  oath.  To  prove  the  taking  of  the  oath  by  Macdaniel,  the  record  of 
his  conviction  for  perjury  was  produced.  But  it  was  insisted  for  the  defendant, 
that  the  record  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fietct ;  that  the  jury  had 
a  right  to  be  satisfied  that  such  conviction  was  correct;  that  the  defendant  had  a 

(1)  Case  of  Francis  et  al,  1  Rogers's  Rec.  121. 

Saboniation  of  perjury  may  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness.  Commonwealth  v. 
Douglass,  6  Metcalf,  241. 

(2)  Though  a  party  who  is  charged  with  subornation  of  peijury,  knew  that  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  whom  he  called  would  be  false,  yet  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  witness  would 
wilfullj  testify  to  a  fact  knowing  it  to  be  false,  he  cannot  be  oonyioted  of  the  crime  charged. 
To  constitute  subornation  of  peijury,  the  party  charged  must  procure  t^e  commission  of  the 
peijury  by  inciting,  instigating  or  persuading  the  witness  to  commit  the  crime.  Common- 
wealth V.  Douglass,  5  Metcalf,  241. 

On  the  trial  of  A.  for  suborning  B.  to  commit  peijury  on  a  former  trial  of  A.  for  another 
offence,  a  witness  testified  that  B.  on  that  former  trial,  swore  that  he  came  firom  L.  as  a  wit- 
ness on  that  trial  in  consequence  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  A.  Meld,  that,  although  this 
was  not  evidence  that  A.  wrote  such  letter  to  B.,  yet  it  was  evidence  that  B.  so  testified  in 
the  presence  of  A.,  and  as  A.  thereby  had  an  opportunity  to  prove,  but  did  not  prove,  on  the 
trial  for  suborning  B.,  in  what  manner  or  by  whose  agency  B.  came  from  L.,  such  testimony 
of  B.  might  be  considered  by  the  jury  in  connection  with  the  other  evidence  in  the  case. 
Ibid. 

J  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xzziv.  288. 
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right  to  oontroTert  the  guilt  of  Maoiuiiel,  and  tliitt  tli' 
of  the  latter  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  condderatii 
recorder  obliged  the  oonnsel  for  the  crown  to  go  thr 
Bame  manner  aa  if  the  jury  had  been  charged  to  tr 
1  Leach,  455.  Upon  this  case  Mr.  Starkie  has  made 
This  authority  seems  at  first  dgbt  to  be  iucousbtent 
which  it  has  been  held  that,  ae  agwist  an  accessary 
the  record  of  the  conriction  of  the  principal  is  ev 
prisoner  had,  instead  of  being  indicted  as  a  priod 
indicted  as  accessary  before  the  &ct,  in  procuring,  j 
have  been  good  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  guilt  oi 
ever,  to  be  recollected,  that  this  doctrine  reeto  rather 
grounds,  than  on  any  clear  and  satisbctory  principh 
627,  2d  ed.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  indict 
jury  does  not  set  forth  the  conviction  of  the  party ' 
only  the  preliminary  circamstanoes  and  the  tt^ing  o 
gation  of  the  gaiU  of  the  party,  and  not  of  his  eonn 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  347,*  ante,  p.  &1,  the  judges  ezpre 
indictment  against  a  receiver  stated,  not  the  eanvietic 
cipal  felon,  the  reoord  of  the  conviction  of  the  princ 
dense  of  the  guilt. 


OffenM  at  eotnmon  law  . 
Stat.  II  and  12  Wm.  S,  o.  7 
8Qeo.  l,c.  24    . 

18  Geo.  2,0.  SO    . 

82  Oeo.  2,  0.  25    . 
e  Qeo.  4,  0.  113,  dealing  in  Blavea 
Froaf  of  the  piracj 
Proof  with  regard  to  tbe  penona  guilty 
Proof  with  reganl  t«  aoeeasaiies 
Venue  and  trial  .... 
PaniEtuneDt  under  ths  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Tict  e 


\  Zato.]  The  offence  of  piracy 
committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  u 
committed  on  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony  tl 
at  common  law.(l)  2  East,  P.  C.  796;  4  BL  Com. ' 
Before  the  28  Hen.  8,  c.  15,  the  offence  was  only  pui 
that  statute  does  not  render  it  a  felony.  By  other  i 
be  presently  noticed,  the  offence  is  made  felony,  an 
which  ahalt  constitute  piracy  is  specifically  described. 

(1 )  Cnit«d  Stat«e  t.  Chapels  et  al,  3  Wheeler's  0.  C.  205 
Ifr.  Dnponeeaa'a  TranaUlioa  of  Bynkenhoeck  on  War,  o. 
Bogera't  Rec.  161.     2  Wheeler's  C.  C.  Prefkce,  p.  *iTii. 
-  2  Bag.  C.  C.  847. 
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<<The  offence  of  piracy  at  common  law  is  nothing  more  than  robbery  upon  the 
high  seas;  but  by  statutes  passed  at  various  times,  and  still  in  force,  many  artifi- 
cial offences  have  been  created,  which  are  to  be  deemed  to  amount  to  piracy. 
Beport  of  Comm.  of  Crim.  Law. 
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StuL  11  andl2  Wm.  3,  c.  7.]  By  the  11  and  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7,(E.)  s.  8,  "  if  any 
of  his  majesty's  natural  bom  subjects  or  denizens  of  this  kingdom,  shall  commit 
any  piracy  or  robbery,  or  any  act  of  hostility  against  others,  his  majesty's 
subjects  upon  the  sea,  under  colour  of  any  commission  from  any  foreign  prince 
or  state,  or  pretence  of  authority  from  any  person  whatsoever,  such  offender 
or  offenders  shall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  pirates,  felons,  and 
robbers,  &c." 

By  s.  9,  "  if  any  commander,  or  master  of  any  ship,  or  any  seaman  or  mariner, 
shall  in  any  place  where  the  admiral  has  jurisdiction,  betray  his  trust,  and  turn 
pirate,  enemy  or  rebel,  and  piratically  and  feloniously  run  away  with  his,  or  their 
ship,  or  ships,  or  any  barge,  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  goods,  or  merchandize, 
or  yield  them  up  voluntarily  to  any  pirate;  or  shall  bring  any  seducing  message 
from  any  pirate,  enemy,  or  rebel;  or  consult,  combine,  or  confederate  with, 
♦or  attempt  or  endeavour  to  corrupt  any  commander,  master,  officer,  or  [  *833  ] 
mariner,  to  yield  up,  or  run  away  with  any  ship,  goods,  or  merchandize,  or  turn 
pirates,  or  go  over  to  pirates;  or  if  any  person  shall  lay  violent  hands  on  his  com- 
mander, whereby  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship  and  goods 
committed  to  his  trust,  or  shall  confine  his  master,  or  make  or  endeavour  to  make 
a  revolt  in  his  ship,  he  shall  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken  to  be  a  pirate,  felon, 
and  robber,  [and  suffer  death,"  &c.] 

Upon  the  above  section  (9)  of  the  11  and  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7,  it  has  been  decided 
by  the  twelve  judges,  that  the  making  or  endeavouring  to  make  a  revolt  on 
board  a  ship,  with  a  view  to  procure  a  redress  of  what  the  prisoner  may  think 
grievances,  and  without  any  intent  to  run  away  with  the  ship,  or  to  commit 
any  act  of  piracy,  is  an  offence  within  the  statute.  Easting's  case,  1  Moody, 
C.  C.  82.» 

Stat  8  Geo.  1,  c.  24.]  By  the  8  Geo.  1,  c.  24,  (E.)  s.  1,  "in  case  any  person 
or  persons  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel  whatsoever,  upon  meeting  any  merchant 
ship,  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  port,  haven,  or  creek  whatsoever, 
shall  forcibly  board  or  enter  into  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  though  they  do  not 
seize  or  carry  off  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  throw  overboard,  or  destroy  any  part 
of  the  goods  or  merchandize  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  the  person  or 
persons  guilty  thereof,  shall  in  all  respects  be  deemed  and  punished  as  pirates  as 
aforesaid." 

And  by  the  same  section,  "if  any  commander  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons  shall  anywise  trade  with  any  pirate,  by  truck, 
barter,  exchange,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  shall  furnish  any  pirate,  felon,  or 
robber  upon  the  seas,  with  any  ammunition,  provision,  or  stores  of  any  kind ;  or 
shall  fit  out  any  ship  or  vessel  knowingly,  and  with  a  design  to  trade  with  any 
pirate,  felon,  or  robber  upon  the  seas;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  anyways 
consult,  combine,  confederate,  or  correspond  with  any  pirate,  felon,  or  robber  on 
the  seas,  knowing  him  to  be  guilty  of  such  piracy,  felony,  or  robbery,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  piracy,  felony,  and  robbery." 

•  2  Eng.  C.  C.  82. 
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Stat  18  Geo.  2,  c.  80.]  By  the  18  Geo.  2,  c.  80,  (E.)  all  persons  being  natural 
born  subjects  or  denizens  of  his  majesty,  who  daring  any  war,  shall  commit  any 
hostilities  upon  the  seas,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  creek  or  place  where  the  admiral 
or  admirals  have  power,  authority  or  jurisdiction,  against  his  majesty's  sobjecti, 
by  virtue  or  under  colour  of  any  commission  from  any  of  his  majesty's  enemies, 
or  shall  be  any  other  ways  adherent,  or  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  his  majesty's 
enemies  upon  the  seas,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  creek,  or  place  where  the  admiral 
or  admirals  have  power,  &c.,  may  be  tried  as  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  in  the  same  manner  as  pirates,  &c.,  are,  by  the  said  act  (11 
and  12  Wm.  8,)  directed  to  be  tried  [and  shall  suffer  death.] 

Under  this  statute  it  has  been  held,  that  persons  adhering  to  the  ktn^i  enemiet 
by  cruising  in  their  ships,  may  be  tried  as  pirates  under  the  usual  commissLon 
granted  by  virtue  of  the  statute  28  Hen.  8.     Evans's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  798. 

[  *834  ]  *^to<.  32  Geo.  2,  c.  25.]  By  the  82  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  12,  in  case  any 
commander  of  a  private  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  duly  commissioned  by  the  29  Geo.  2, 
c.  84,  or  by  that  act,  shall  agree  with  any  commander  or  other  person  belonging 
to  any  neutral  or  other  ship  or  vessel  (except  those  .of  his  majesty's  dedared 
enemies)  for  the  ransom  of  any  such  neutral  or  other  ship  or  vessel,  or  cargo  after 
the  same  has  been  taken  as  a  prize,  and  shall  in  pursuance  of  such  agreement^ 
quit,  set  at  liberty,  or  discharge  any  such  prize,  instead  of  bringing  it  into  some 
port  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged 
guilty  of  piracy,  felony,  and  robbery  and  shall  suffer  death.  See  stat.  22  Geo.  3, 
c.  25,  and  2  East,  P.  C.  801. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  4,  c.  118 — dealing  in  slaves.'\  By  the  5  Geo.  4,  o.  113,  (U.  K.) 
6.  9,  the  carrying  away,  conveying,  or  removing,  of  any  person  upon  the  high 
seas  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  imported  or  brought  into  any  place  as  a  sUve, 
or  being  sold  or  dealt  with  as  such,  or  the  embarking  or  receiving  on  board  any 
person  for  such  purpose,  is  made  piracy,  felony,  and  robbery,  punishable  with 
death.  By  sec.  10,  the  dealing  in  slaves,  and  other  offences  connected  theiewitb, 
are  made  felony. 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  91,  (U.  K.)  the  punishment  of  death 
imposed  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  above  statute  is  abolished,  and  transportation 
for  life,  &c.  substituted. 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  5  G^o.  4,  c.  118,  are  not  confined  to  acts  done 
by  British  subjects  in  furtherance  of  the  slave  trade  in  England  or  the  British 
colonies,  but  apply  to  acts  done  by  British  subjects  in  furtherance  of  that  trade 
in  places  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Per  Maule  nni 
Wightman,  JJ.,  R.  v.  Zulueta,  1  C.  &  K.  215.^ 

In  order  to  convict  a  party  who  is  charged  with  having  employed  a  yessel  for 
the  purpose  of  slave  trading,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  vessel  which 
carried  out  the  goods  was  intended  to  be  used  for  bringing  back  slaves  in  retom; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  there  was  a  slave  adventure,  and  the  vessel  was  in  any 
way  engaged  in  the  advancement  of  that  adventure.     Ibid. 

On  the  26th  February,  1845,  the  Felioidade,  a  Brazilian  schooner^  fitted  up  as  a 
slaver,  surrendered  to  the  armed  boats  of  her  majesty's  ship  Wasp.  She  had  no 
slaves  on  board.  The  captain  and  all  his  crew,  except  Majaval  and  three  others 
were  taken  out  of  her  and  put  on  board  the  Wasp.  On  the  27th  Fefamaiy,  the 
three  others  were  taken  out  and  put  on  board  the  Wasp  also.     Ceiqueira,  the 

^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xIviL  215. 
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captain,  was  sent  back  to  the  Felicidade,  which  was  then  manned  with  sixteen 
British  seamen,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Stupart.  The 
lieutenant  was  directed  to  steer  in  pursuit  of  a  vessel  seen  from  the  Wasp,  which 
eyentually  turned  out  to  be  the  Echo,  a  Brazilian  brigantine,  having  slaves  on 
board,  and  commanded  bj  Serva,  one  of  the  prisoners.  After  a  chase  of  two  days 
and  nights  the  Echo  surrendered,  and  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  midshipman,  who  went  on  board  of  her,  and  sent  Serva  and  eleven  of 
the  crew  of  the  Echo  to  the  Felicidade.  The  next  morning  Lieutenant  Stupart 
took  command  of  the  Echo,  and  placed  Mr.  Palmer  and  nine  British  seamen  on 
board  the  Felicidade  in  charge  of  her  and  the  prisoners.  *The  prisoners  [  *835  ] 
shortly  after  rose  on  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  crew,  killed  them  all,  and  ran  away  with 
the  vessel.  -She  was  recaptured  by  a  British  vessel,  and  the  prisoners  were  brought 
to  this  country,  and  tried  at  Exeter  for  murder.  The  jury  found  them  guilty. 
The  foundation  of  the  conviction  pursuant  to  the  summing  up  of  the  learned 
baron  (Piatt,)  who  tried  the  case,  was  that  the  Felicidade  was  in  the  lawful 
custody  of  her  majesty's  officers,  that  all  on  board  that  vessel  were  within  her 
majesty's  admiralty  jurisdiction;  and  that  the  jury  should  find  the  prisoners 
guilty  of  murder,  if  satisfied  by  the  evidence,  that  they  plotted  together  to  slay 
all  the  English  on  board,  and  run  away  with  the  vessel ;  that  in  carrying  their 
design  into  execution,  Majaval  slew  Mr.  Palmer,  by  stabbing  him  and  throwing 
him  overboard,  and  that  the  other  prisoners  were  present,  aiding  and  assisting 
Majaval  in  the  commission  of  the  murder. 

On  a  case  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  objections  to  these  points  were 
argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and  the  conviction  was  held  to  be  wrong. 
Reg.  V.  Serva  and  others,  1  Dcnison,  C.  C.  104. 

Proof  of  the  piracy. "^  The  prosecutor  must  give  evidence  of  facts,  which  had 
the  transaction  occurred  within  the  body  of  a  county,  would  have  rendered  the 
offender  guilty  of  larceny  or  robbery  at  common  law.  He  must,  therefore,  show 
a  taking  animo  furandi  and  hicri  causd.  It  is  said  that  if  a  ship  is  attacked  by 
a  pirate,  and  the  master,  for  her  redemption,  gives  his  oath  to  pay  a  sum  certain, 
though  there  is  no  taking,  yet  it  is  piracy  by  the  law  marine,  but  by  the  common 
law  there  must  be  an  actual  taking,  though  but  to  the  value  of  a  penny,  as  in 
robbery.  1  Beawes,  Lex  Merc.  25,  citing  44  Ed.  3,  14,  4  Hen.  4.  If  a  ship  is 
riding  at  anchor,  with  part  of  the  marines  in  her  boat,  and  the  rest  on  shore,  so 
that  none  remain  in  the  ship,  if  she  be  attacked  and  robbed,  it  is  piracy.  1  Beawes, 
Lex  Merc.  253,  citing  14  Edw.  3,  115. 

Proof  with  regard  to  the  persons  guilt}/  of  piVa^.]  The  subject  of  a  foreign 
power  in  amity  with  this  country  may  be  punished  for  piracy  committed  upon 
English  property.  1  Beawes,  Lex  Merc.  251.  A  person  having  a  special  trust 
of  goods  will  not  be  guilty  of  piracy  by  converting  them  to  his  own  use ;  as  where 
the  master  of  a  vessel  with  goods  on  board,  ran  the  goods  on  shore  in  England, 
and  burnt  the  ship  with  intent  to  defraud  the  owners  and  insurers,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  piracy  and  stealing  the  goods,  it  was  held  to  be  only  a  breach  of  trust, 
and  no  felony,  and  that  it  could  not  be  piracy  to  convert  the  goods  in  a  fraudulent 
manner,  until  the  special  trust  was  determined.  Mason's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  796 ; 
Mod.  74.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  mariners.  Thus  where  several 
seamen  on  board  a  ship  seized  the  captain,  he  not  agreeing  with  them,  and  after 
putting  him  ashore,  carried  away  the  ship,  and  subsequently  committed  several 
piracies,  it  was  held  that  this  force  upon  the  captain,  and  carrying  away  the  ship^ 
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wafl  piracy.  Maye's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  796.  The  prisoners  were  convicted  upon 
a  count  charging  them  with  feloniously  and  piratically  stealing  sixty-five  fathoms 
of  cahle,  &c.,  upon  the  high  seas,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty. 

It  appeared  that  they  were  Deal  pilots,  who  having  been  applied  to  by  the  master 
[  *SBQ  ]  '''to  take  the  vessel  into  Ramsgate,  had  in  collusion  with  him,  cut  away 
the  cable  and  part  of  the  anchor,  which  had  before  been  broken,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  an  average  loss  to  the  underwriters.  It  was  objected  that  the  ofilence 
of  the  prisoners  was  not  larceny,  having  been  commited  by  them  jointly  with  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  not  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  owners,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  underwriters  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners.  A  majority 
of  the  judges,  however,  held  the  conviction  right.  Curling's  case,  Huss.  &  Ry. 
123.« 

Proof  with  regard  to  ctccesmries.'^  Accessaries  to  piracy  were  triable  only  by 
the  civil  law,  and  if  their  o£fcnce  was  committed  on  land,  they  were  not  punishable 
at  all  before  the  11  and  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7,  s.  10.  And  now  by  the  8  Geo.  1,  c.  24, 
8.  3,  all  persons  whatsoever,  who,  by  the  11  and  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7,  are  declared 
to  be  accessary  or  accessaries  to  any  piracy  or  robbery  therein  mentioned,  are 
declared  to  be  principal  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers,  and  shall  be  inquired  o^ 
heard,  determined,  and  adjudged,  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  guilty  of  piracy 
and  robbery  may,  according  to  that  statute,  and  shall  suffer  death  in  like  manner 
as  pirates,  &c. 

The  knowingly  abetting  a  pirate,  within  the  body  of  a  county,  is  not  triable  at 
common  law.     Admiralty  case,  13  Rep.  53. 

Ventie  and  trial.']  The  decisions  with  respect  to  the  venue  for  offences  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  have  been  stated,  ante,  p.  255. 

By  the  46  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  all  treasons,  piracies,  felonies,  robberies,  murders, 
conspiracies,  and  other  offences,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  committed  upon 
the  sea,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  creek,  or  place,  where  the  admiral  or  admiralfl 
have  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  &c.,  according  to 
the  common  course  of  the  laws  of  this  realm ;  and  for  offences  committed  upoa 
the  land  within  this  realm,  and  not  otherwise,  in  any  of  his  majesty's  islands, 
plantations,  colonies,  dominions,  forts,  or  factories,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  commission  or  commissions,  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
directed  to  any  such  four  or  more  discreet  persons  as  the  lord  chano^or,  &c.,  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  fit  to  appoint.  The  commissioners  are  to  have  the  same 
powers  as  commissioners  under  the  28  Hen.  8. 

Punishment  under  the  7  Wm,  4  and  1  Vict,  c,  88.]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and 
1  Vict.  c.  88,  (U.  K.)  so  much  of  the  28  H.  8,  c.  15,  the  11  and  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7; 
the  4  Greo.  1,  c.  11,  s.  7;  the  8  Geo.  1,  c.  24;  and  the  18  Geo.  2,  c.  80,  as  rekte 
<<  to  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  piracy,  or  of  any  offence,  by  any  of  the  said 
acts,  declared  to  bo  piracy,  or  of  accessaries  thereto  respectively,"  are  repealed. 

By  s.  2,  '^  whosoever  with  intent  to  commit,  or  at  the  time  of  or  immediately 
before  or  immediately  after  committing  the  crime  of  piracy  in  respect  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  shall  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  any  person,  being  on  board  of,  or 
belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  shall  stab,  cut  or  wound  any  such  person,  or 
unlawfully  do  any  act  by  which  the  life  of  such  person  may  be  endangered,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon." 

«  1  Eng.  C.  C.  ISC. 
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By  s.  3,  "  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence,  which  by  *any  [  *837  ] 
of  the  acts  hereinbefore  referred  to  amounts  to  the  crime  of  piracy,  and  is  thereby 
made  punishable  with  death,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  offender,  or  for 
any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
tiiree  years/' 

By  s.  4,  « in  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  this  act,  every  principal 
in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessary  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punishable 
with  death  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree 
is  by  this  act  punishable,  and  every  accessary  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punish- 
able under  this  act  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  apy  term 
not  exceeding  two  years." 

By  s.  5,  in  cases  of  imprisonment  the  court  may  award  hard  labour,  and  solitary 
eonfinement  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  three  months  in  any 
one  year. 
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Statute  7  Wm,  4  and  1  Vict  c.  36.]  The  law  with  regard  to  the  emheszlement 
of  letters  hj  persons  employed  in  the  post-office  was  formerly  contained  in  the  5 
<Jeo.  3,  c.  25,  8.  17,  7  Cfeo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  1,  and  42  Geo.  3,  c.  81,  s.  1.  The  provi- 
sions of  those  acts  were  afterwards  consolidated  in  the  52  Qeo.  3,  c.  143. 

By  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  32,  (U.  K.)  the  last  mentioned  statute  and  all 
other  enactments  relative  to  offences  committed  against  the  post-office  (excepting 
80  much  of  the  5  Qeo.  3^  c  25,  and  the  7  Greo.  3,  c  50,  as  respectively  relate  to 
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any  felony  or  other  offence  cominitted  witliin  the  British  demmions  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies)  were  repealed,  and  the  law  was  consolidated  and  further  proivisioDa 
made,  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  36,  (U.  K.)  which  came  into  operation  on 
the  same  day  as  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  82. 

Offences  hy  officers  employed  under  the  postroffice — opening  or  detaunng  Id* 
fer«.]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  36,  (U.  K.)  s.  26,  "  every  person  em- 
[  *S39  ]  ployed  by  or  under  the  post-office  who  shall  contrary  *io  his  duty  open 
or  procure  or  suffer  to  be  opened  a  post  letter,  or  shall  wilfully  detain  or  delay, 
or  procure  or  suffer  to  be  detained  or  delayed,  a  post  letter,  shall  in  England  and 
Ireland  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  and  offence,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  by  both,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  meet :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  the  opening  or  detaining  or  delaying  of  a  post  letter 
returned  for  want  of  a  true  direction,  or  of  a  post  letter  returned  by  reason  that 
the  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  directed  is  dead  or  cannot  be  found,  or  shall 
have  refused  the  same,  or  shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  the  postage 
thereof;  nor  to  the  opening  or  delaying  of  a  post  letter  in  obedience  to  an  express 
warrant  in  writing  under  the  hand  (in  Great  Britain)  of  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  and  in  Ireland  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland." 

Offences  hy  officers  employed  in  the  post-office — stealing ,  emhezding,  secreting j  Of 
destroying  ktters,']  By  sect.  26,  "every  person  employed  under  the  post-office 
who  shall  steal,  or  shall  for  any  purpose  whatever,  embeszle,  secrete,  or  destroy, 
a  post  letter,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  d 
a  high  crime  and  offence,  and  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  conrt^  either  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  if  any  such  post  letter  so  stolen  or  em- 
bezzled, secreted,  or  destroyed,  shall  contain  therein  any  chattel  or  money  whatso- 
ever, or  any  valuable  security,  every  such  offender  shall  be  transported  beyond  tlM 
seas  for  life.'' 

What  is  a  post  letter,']  Under  the  26  section,  it  has  been  held,  that  where  an 
inspector  secretly  put  a  letter,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  containing  a  sovereign, 
amongst  some  letters,  which  the  letter-carrier  suspected  of  dishonesty  was  about  to 
sort,  and  the  letter-carrier  stole  the  letter  and  sovereign,  that  he  was  not  rightlj 
convicted  of  stealing  a  post  letter^  such  letter  not  having  been  put  in  the  post  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  was  rightly  convicted  of  larceny  of  the  sovereign,  laid  as  the 
property  of  the  postmaster-general.  K.  v.  Kathbone,  2  Moo.  C.  0.  242.  See  also 
a  similar  decision  in  K.  v.  Gardner,  1  C.  &  K.  628  ;*  and  see  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
Newey,  therein  cited,  p.  630,  (n). 

A  servant  being  sent  with  a  letter,  and  a  penny  to  prepay  the  postage  at  a 
receiving  house,  found  the  door  shut;  and  in  consequence  put  the  penny  inside 
the  letter,  and  fastened  it  in  by  the  means  of  a  pin,  and  then  put  the  letter  into  the 
unpaid  letter  box.  A  messenger  in  the  general  post-office  stole  this  letter  with  Uis 
penny  in  it.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  that  he  might  be  convicted  of 
stealing  a  post  letter  containing  money,  although  the  money  was  not  put  into  the 
letter  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  by  means  of  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.    R.  v.  Mence,  Carr.  &  M.  234.* 

•  Bng.  a  L.  Reps.  xItU.  628.  ^  Id.  xH  182. 
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Offences  hy  offvcert  employed  in  the  past-office — stealing  or  embezzling  printed 
voUSj  newspapers,  <£«.]  By  sect  82,  «<  for  the  protection  of  printed  votes  and  pro* 
oeedings  in  parliament  and  printed  newspapers/'  it  is  enacted,  that  '<  every  person 
employed  in  the  post-offioe  who  shall  steal,  or  shall  for  any  purpose  embezzle,  secrete^ 
or  *de8troy,  or  shall  wilfully  detain  or  delay  in  course  of  conveyance  or  [  *840  ] 
delivery  thereof  by  the  post,  any  printed  votes  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  or 
any  printed  newspaper,  or  any  other  printed  paper  whatever  sent  by  the  post  with- 
out covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the  sides,  shall,  in  £ngland  and  Ireland  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  and  o£fence,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  to  the 
court  shall  seem  meet/' 

Proof  of  being  employed  by  or  under  the  post-office'^  The  einployment  of  the 
offender  "by  or  under  the  post-office"  must  be  proved.  It  is  not  necessary  in  these 
cases  to  produce  the  actual  appointment  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  acted  in  the  capacity  imputed  to  him.  Borrett's  case,  6  0.  &  P.  124;^  Rees'a 
case,  Id.  606.^  The  prisoner  was  indicted,  on  the  7  Geo.  8,  s.  50,  (which  stated 
the  special  capacities  of  the  parties  employed  in  the  post-office,)  in  the  first  and 
third  counts,  as  "  a  person  employed  in  the  sorting  and  charging  letters  in  the 
post-office,"  in  the  second  and  fourth  counts,  as  <'  a  person  employed  in  the  business 
relating  to  the  general  post-office;"  it  appeiured  that  he  was  only  a  sorter  and  not  a 
charger,  and  he  was  convicted  on  the  second  and  fourth  counts  only.  It  was 
objected  that  as  he  was  acquitted  on  the  counts  charging  him  as  a  sorter  and 
charger,  and  it  was  not  proved  that  he  was  employed  in  any  other  capacity  than 
that  of  a  sorter,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  on  the  second  and  fourth 
counts.  The  judges  thought  the  objection  valid,  but  were  inclined  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  prisoner  might  have  been  properly  convicted  upon  the  first  and  third 
counts  by  a  special  finding,  that  he  was  a  sorter  only.  Shaw's  case,  2  East,  P.  C. 
580;  2  W.  Bl.  789;  1  Leach,  79.  In  a  subsequent  case  where  the  prisoner  was 
described  as  a  post-boy  and  rider,  and  was  proved  to  be  only  a  post-boy,  being 
convicted,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  saying  that  a  post-boy  riding  on 
horseback  was  a  rider  as  well  as  a  post-boy.  Ellins's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  188.*  A 
person  employed  at  a  receiving-house  of  Uie  general  post-office  to  clean  boots,  &c.y 
and  who  occasionally  assisted  in  tying  up  the  letter-bags  was  held  not  to  be  a  per- 
son employed  by  the  post-office  within  the  52d  Geo.  8,  c.  148,  s.  2.  Pearson's 
case,  4  C.  &  P.  572.' 

Where  the  prisoner  was  employed  by  a  post.mistress  to  carry  letters  from  D.  to 
B.,  at  a  weekly  salary  paid  him  by  the  post-mistress,  which  was  repaid  to  her  by 
the  post-office,  it  was  held  that  he  was  a  person  employed  by  the  post-office  within 
52  Geo.  8,  c.  148,  s.  2.  Salisbury's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  155.'  In  the  above  case, 
Patteson,  J.,  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  words  <<  whilst  employed,"  in  the 
second  section,  merely  meant  that  the  party  should  be  then  in  the  employ  of  the 
post-office,  and  not  that  the  letter  stolen  should  be  in  the  party's  hands  in  the 
course  of  his  duty.     Ibid. 

Where  a  prisoner  was  a  letter-carrier  employed  by  the  post  office  to  deliver 
letters  about  Gloucester,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  lodge  of  the 
Gbucester  infirmary,  and  receiving  letters  there,  and  a  penny  upon  each  to  prepay 
the  postage,  and  his  practice  was  to  deliver  these  letters  at  the  Gloucester  post. 
office ;  but  he  sometunes  omitted  to  call  at  the  lodge,  and  then  the  letters  were 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Bepa  zxr.  812.  <  Id.  669.  «  1  Eng.  C.  C.  188. 

/  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xziv.  638.  s  Id.  xxiv.  203 
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[  '*'841  ]  taken  by  some  person  and  put  in  the  posi-offioe ;  dnring  the  tiine  *the 
prisoner  had  been  ill;  another  person  who  performed  these  duties  had  also  called 
at  the  lodge,  and  received  the  letters  and  the  pennies  and  delivered  them  at  the 
post-office  in  the  same  way  as  the  prisoner.  Evidence  was  also  given  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  had  embezzled  pence  received  at  the  lodge  to  prepay  letters.  It  was 
admitted,  that  proof  that  the  prisoner  acted  as  a  letter  carrier,  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  held  that  situation,  but  it  was  urged  that  where  the  charge  was  of 
embezzling  money  received  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  it  must  be  shown  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  to  receive  the  money,  and  in  this  case  it  was  his 
mere  voluntary  act,  and  he  was  neither  bound  to  go  to  the  lodge  nor  to  receive  the 
letters ;  but  it  was  held  by  Coleridge,  J.,  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury,  that  the  pence  were  received  by  virtue  of  the  prisoner's  employment  B.  v. 
Townsend,  Carr.  &  M.  178> 

Proof  of  opening  or  detaining  letters,']  It  must  be  proved  that  the  defend, 
ant  opened  or  detained  a  letter  according  to  the  allegation  in  the  indictment  la 
answer  to  the  charge,  the  defendant  may  show  any  of  the  circumstances  men. 
tioned  in  the  proviso  to  the  25th  section^  which  authorize  him  to  open  or  detain 
the  letter. 

Proof  of  itealing,  embezdingj  secreting j  or  destroying  letters,]  Prove  a  larceny 
of  a  letter,  or  of  a  letter  containing  money,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  property  need  not  be  proved,  but  may  be  laid  in  the  postmaster- 
general  ;  neither  need  it  be  shown  to  be  of  any  value.  To  bring  the  case  witfiin 
the  statute  the  letter  must  be  a  <<  post-letter.''  As  to  what  is  to  be  considered  a 
<^  post-letter,''  and  what  a  delivery  to  the  post-office,  see  the  interpretation  daiue, 
post,  p.  848. 

Where  the  charge  is  for  embezzling,  &c.,  the  prosecutor  must  prove  that  the 
prisoner  either  embezzled,  secreted,  or  destroyed  the  letter  described.  Where  the 
prisoner  secreted  half  a  bank-note  on  one  day,  and  the  other  half  on  another  day, 
it  was  held  to  be  a  secreting  of  the  note  within  the  7  Qeo.  3,  c.  50.  The  doabi 
was  whether  secreting  in  the  statute  did  not  mean  the  original  secreting,  as  taking 
does ;  but  the  judges  distinguished  between  taking  and  secreting,  for  after  the  pri- 
soner had  got  possession  of  the  second  letter  he  secreted  both.  Moore's  case,  2  East, 
P.  C.  582.  The  stat  52  Geo.  8,  mentioned  <'  any  part  of  any  bill,"  &c.  The 
secreting  will  be  proved  in  general  by  circumstantial  evidence.  See  as  to  oonoeaL 
ment  of  e£fects  by  bankrupts,  ante  p.  305. 

Where  such  is  the  charge,  it  must  appear  that  the  letter  contained  some  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  security.  Where  the  letter  embezzled  was  described  as  con- 
taining several  notes,  it  was  held  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  contained  any  one  of 
them,  the  allegation  not  being  descriptive  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  o£fence.  Ellins'i 
ease,  Russ.  &  R.  188.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  execcution  of  the  instru- 
ments which  the  letter  is  proved  to  contain.  Ibid.  Country  bank-notes  paid  in 
London,  and  not  re-issued,  were  held  within  the  7  Greo.  3.  They  were  said  to  be 
valuable  to  the  possessors  of  them,  and  available  against  the  makers  of  them,  and 
fell  within  both  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  act.  Ransom's  case.  Buss,  k  By. 
232  ;J  2  Leach,  1090.  Upon  an  indictment  under  the  7  Gko.  3,  it  was  held  that 
[  '''842  ]  a  bill  of  '''exchange  might  be  described  as  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of 
money,  as  in  cases  of  forgery.  Willoughby's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  581.  Neither 
the  former  statutes  nor  the  52  Greo.  3,  contained  the  word  <<coin"  or  <' money." 
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The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  former  statutes  for  stealing  58.  Sd,  in  gold 
coin  (being  a  sorter  in  the  post-office,)  and  it  was  objected  that  as  the  letters  cod. 
tained  money,  and  not  securities  for  money,  the  case  was  not  within  the  acts,  and 
the  court  (at  the  Old  Bailej,)  being  of  this  opinion,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
Skutt's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  572.  The  security  specified  in  the  statute  must  be 
yalid  and  available,  and  therefore  a  draft  purporting  to  be  drawn  in  London,  but 
drawn  in  Maidstone,  and  haying  no  stamp  upon  it  pursuant  to  the  .31  Geo.  3,  c.  25, 
was  held  not  to  be  a  draft  within  the  7  Geo.  3^  c.  50.  Pooley^s  casC;  Buss.  &  Ky. 
12  ;k  2  Leach,  887 ;  3  Bos.  &  Pul.  311. 

It  seems  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  secreted,  &c.,  will  not  be  evidence  as 
against  the  prisoner  to  prove  that  the  letter  contained  the  valuable  security  men- 
tioned in  it.  Plumer's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  264.^  The  letter  in  question  had  marked 
upon  it  <<paid  2s./'  which  was  the  rate  of  double  postage.  This  was  written  bj 
the  clerk  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  who  had  paid  the  postage  but  was  not  called. 
There  being  no  other  proof  of  the  double  postage,  the  judges  held  the  oonvictioa 
wrong.     Plumer's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  264."^ 

The  prisoner  having  been  indicted  under  the  5  €^o.  3  and  7  Qeo,  8,  c.  50,  s.  3, 
the  jury  found  specially  that  he  was  a  person  employed  by  the  post-office  in  stamping 
and  facing  letters,  and  that  he  secreted  a  letter  which  came  into  his  hands  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  containing  a  101,  note,  but  that  he  did  not  open  the  same,  nor  know 
that  the  bank  note  was  contained  therein,  but  that  he  secreted  it  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  king  of  the  postage  which  had  been  paid.  The  prisoner,  it  is  said^ 
remained  in  prison  severid  years,  but  no  judgment  appears  to  have  been  given. 
Sloper's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  583 ;  1  Leach,  81. 

Offences  hy  other  parties — stealing  money  or  valuable  securities  out  o/ letters.'^ 
"Bj  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  27,  "  every  person  who  shall  steal  from  or 
out  of  a  post  letter  any  chattel,  or  money  or  valuable  security,  shall,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland,  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and 
8hall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life.'' 

Although  it  was  held,  that  a  person  in  the  employ  of  the  post-office  was  not 
within  the  second  section  of  the  52  G^o.  3,  c.  143,  yet  such  a  person  might  be 
indicted  and  convicted  under  the  third  section  for  steaUng  a  letter.  Brown's  case. 
Buss.  &  By.  32(n) ;»  Salisbury's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  155.« 

Offences  hy  other  parties — stealing  letter-hags  and  Utters  sent  hy  the  mail,  <fcc.] 
By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  o.  36,  s.  28,  "  every  person  who  shall  steal  a  post 
letter-bag,  or  a  post  letter  from  a  post  letter-bag,  or  shall  steal  a  post  letter  from  a 
post  office,  or  from  an  officer  of  the  post-office,  or  from  a  mail,  or  shall  stop  a  mail 
with  intent  to  rob  or  search  the  same,  shall,  in  England  and  Ireland,  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  in  Scotland,  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and  shall  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life." 

Where  the  prisoner,  with  intent  to  steal  the  mail  bags,  pretended  to  be  the  guard, 
and  procured  them  to  be  let  down  to  him  from  the  ^window  by  a  string,  [  *843  ] 
and  carried  them  away ;  being  indicted  on  the  7  Geo.  3,  and  found  guilty,  all  the 
judges  held  the  conviction  right,  on  a  count  for  stealing  the  letters  out  of  the  post- 
office  ;  for  his  artifice  in  obtaining  the  delivery  of  them  in  the  bag  out  of  the  house, 
was  the  same  as  if  he  had  actually  taken  them  out  himself.  Pearce's  case,  2  East, 
P.  C.  603.  Upon  the  same  stat.  (7  Geo.  3,)  it  was  held,  that  a  letter-carrier  taking 
letters  out  of  the  office  intending  to  deliver  them  to  the  owners,  but  to  embezzle  the 
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postage,  could  not  be  indicted  for  stealing  sach  letters.    Howard's  caae^  2  East^ 
p.  C.  604. 

The  above  statute  made  it  an  offence  to  steal  from  the  ponemon  (not  from  the 
penon)  of  persons  employed  to  conyey  letters,  &c.  Therefore,  where  a  mail-rider, 
after  fixing  his  portmanteau  containing  the  letters  on  his  horse,  &stened  his  hone 
to  the  post-office,  and  went  to  a  house  about  thirty  yards  distant  for  his  great  coat, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  prisoner  came  and  stole  the  letters,  it  was  held  by  Wood, 
3«}  that  the  case  was  within  the  statute,  for  that  the  letters  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mail-rider,  and  that  possession  had  never  been  abandoned.  Bobinson's 
case,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  485.P 

With  regard  to  what  was  to  be  considered  a  '<  post-office"  within  the  above  sta- 
tute, it  was  held  that  a  ^<  receiving-house''  was  not  such,  but  such  a  house  wss  «  a 
place  for  the  receipt  of  letters,"  in  the  act;  and  if  a  shop,  the  whole  shop  wss  to 
be  considered  as  <^  a  place  for  the  receipt  of  letters,"  and  therefore,  the  putting  of 
a  letter  on  a  shop  counter,  or  ^ving  it  to  a  person  belonging  to  the  shop,  wss  a 
putting  it  into  the  post.  Pearson's  case,  4  G.  &  P.  572.^  See  now  post,  p.  848. 

To  complete  the  offence  under  the  4th  section  of  the  52  Greo.  3,  c.  143,  of  stealing 
a  letter  from  the  place  of  receipt,  it  was  held  that  the  letter  should  be  carried  wholly 
out  of  the  shop,  and  therefore,  if  a  person  opened  a  letter  in  the  shop,  and  there  sidte 
the  contents  without  taking  the  letter  out  of  the  shop,  the  case  was  not  within  the 
statute.     Pearson's  case,  supra. 

A  post-office  being  at  an  inn,  a  person  was  sent  to  put  a  letter,  containing  pro- 
missory notes,  into  the  post.  He  took  it  to  the  inn,  with  money  to  prepay  the 
postage ;  he  did  not  put  it  into  the  letter-box,  but  laid  the  letter,  and  the  money 
upon  it,  on  a  table  in  the  passage  of  the  inn,  and  he  pointed  out  the  letter  to  the 
prisoner,  who  was  a  female  servant  at  the  inn,  who  said  she  would  <<  give  it  to 
them."  This  servant,  who  was  not  authorized  by  the  inn-keeper  of  the  inn  to 
receive  letters  for  him,  stole  the  letter  and  its  contents.  It  was  held  by  Patteson, 
J.,  that  this  was  not  a  '<  post-letter,"  (see  interpretation  clause,  post,  p.  848,)  witlun 
the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Yict.  c.  36,  ss.  27,  28,  and  that  the  stealing  of  the  letter  and 
its  contents  by  the  prisoner  was  not  an  offence  within  either  of  those  sections.  B, 
V.  Harley,  1  C.  &  K.  89. 

Offences  hi/  other  persons — stealing,  dhc,  letter-hags  and  letters  sent  hy  a  post* 
office  pac1cetS\  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  29,  "  every  person  who  shall 
steal  or  unlawfully  take  away  a  post  letter-bag  sent  by  a  post-office  packet,  or  who 
shall  steal  or  unlawfully  take  a  letter  out  of  any  such  bag,  or  shall  unlawfrilly  op^ 
any  such  bag,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  S<M>tland 
of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years." 

[  *844  ]  *  Offences  ly  other  parties— fraudulently  retaining  letters^  dxJ]  By 
section  31,  reciting  that  <<  post  letters  are  sometimes  by  mistake  delivered  to  the 
wrong  person,  and  post  letters,  and  post  letter-bags  are  lost  in  the  course  of  convey- 
ance or  delivery  thereof,  and  are  detuned  by  the  finders  in  expectation  of  gain  or 
reward ;"  it  is  enacted,  <<  that  every  person  who  shall  fraudulently  retain,  or  shall 
wilfully  secrete,  or  keep,  or  detain,  or  being  required  to  deliver  up  by  an  officer  of 
the  post-office,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  up  a  post-letter,  which  ought  to 
have  been  delivered  to  any  other  person,  or  a  post  letter-bag  or  post-letter  which 
shall  have  been  sent,  whether  the  same  shall  have  been  found  by  the  person  secret* 
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ing,  keeping,  or  detuning,  or  neglecting  or  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  same,  or  bj 
any  other  person,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  goilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  ia 
Scotland  of  a  crime  and  o£fence,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment/' 

This  was  a  new  enactment  to  meet  Mucklow's  case,  ante,  p.  596. 

Offences  hy  other  parties — -forging  ike  name  or  handwriting  of  the  receiver- 
general,  dec,  of  the  post-offvceA  By  sect.  33,  "  every  person  who  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited 
the  name  or  handwriting  of  the  receiver-general  for  the  time  being  of  the  general 
post-office  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  person  employed  by  or  tmder  him,  to 
any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing  whatsoever,  for  or  in  order  to  the  receiving  op 
obtaining  of  any  money  in  the  hands  or  custody  of  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  England  or  Ireland  on  account  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  post-offioe^ 
or  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  ofier,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  draft,  warrant,  or  order  of  such  receiver-general,  or  of 
any  person  employed  by  or  under  him,  for  money  or  for  payment  of  money,  with 
intent  to  defraud  any  person  whomsoever,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life.'' 

Offences  hy  other  parties — forging  or  altering  franJcs,"]  By  sect.  34,  '^  every 
person  who  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  handwriting  of  another  person  in  the 
superscription  of  a  post-letter,  or  who  shall  alter  or  change  upon  a  post-letter  the 
superscription  thereof,  or  who  shall  write  or  send  by  the  post,  or  cause  to  be  written 
or  sent  by  the  poet,  a  letter  the  superscription  whereof  in  whole  or  in  part  shall  be 
forged  or  counterfeited,  or  altered,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
altered,  with  intent,  in  either  of  those  cases,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  duty  of 
postage,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high 
crime  and  offence,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas 
for  the  term  of  seven  years." 

The  privilege  of  franking,  however,  was  abolished  under  the  provisions  of  the 
2  and  3  Vict.  c.  52. 

Accessaries  and  procurers,"]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  "Vict.  c.  36,  s.  35,  it  is 
enacted  ''  that  in  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  the  post-office  acta, 
every  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessary  before  the  fact,  shall  be 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  the  post- 
office  acts  punishable ;  *and  every  accessary  after  the  feet  to  any  felony  [  *845  ] 
punishable  under  the  post-office  acts,  (except  only  a  receiver  of  any  property  or 
thing  stolen,  taken,  embezzled,  or  secreted,)  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  every  person  who  shall  aid, 
abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor  punishable  under  the 
post-office  acts,  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished  as  a  principal  offender." 
See  also  s.  37,  infra. 

And  by  sect.  36,  "  every  person  who  shall  solicit  or  endeavour  to  procure  any 
other  person  to  commit  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  punishable  by  the  post-office  acts 
shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  of  a 
crime  and  offence,  and  being  thereof  convicted  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years." 

JReceivers,]     By  sect.  30,  "  with  regard  to  receivers  of  property  sent  by  the  post 
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and  stolen  therefrom/'  it  is  enacted,  <'  that  every  person  who  shall  receiye  any  po.  *  ' 
letter  or  post  letter-bag,  or  any  chattel  or  money  or  valuable  security,  the  steading 
or  taking  or  embezzling  or  secreting  whereof  shall  amount  to  a  felony  under  the 
post-office  acts,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  feloniously  stolen,  taken,  embezzled, 
or  secreted,  and  to  have  been  sent  or  to  have  been  intended  to  be  sent  by  the  post, 
shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime 
and  o£fcnce,  and  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  either  as  an  accessary  after  the 
fact  or  for  a  substantive  felony,  and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  principal  felon 
shall  or  shall  not  have  been  previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable 
to  justice;  and  every  receiver,  howsoever  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  life/' 

Venue,'^  By  sec.  87,  "  the  offence  of  every  offender  against  the  post-office  acts 
may  be  dealt  with,  and  indicted  and  tried,  and  punished,  and  laid  and  charged  to 
have  been  committed  in  England  and  Ireland,  either  in  the  county  or  place  where 
the  offence  shall  be  committed,  or  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  he  shall  be 
apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  as  if  his  offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  that 
county  or  place,  and  if  committed  in  Scotland  either  in  the  high  court  of  justiciary 
at  Edinburgh  or  in  the  circuit  court  of  justiciary  to  be  holden  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  justiciary  within  the  district  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed, 
or  in  any  county  or  place  within  which  such  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in 
custody,  as  if  his  offence  had  been  actually  committed  there ;  and  where  an  offence 
shall  be  committed  in  or  upon  or  in  respect  of  a  mail,  or  upon  a  person  engaged  in 
the  conveyance  or  delivery  of  a  post-letter  bag  or  post  letter,  or  in  respect  of  a  post 
letter-bag  or  post  letter,  or  a  chattel,  or  money,  or  valuable  security  sent  by  the 
post,  such  offence  may  be  dealt  with  and  inquired  of,  and  tried  and  punished,  and 
laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed,  as  well  in  any  county  or  place  in  which 
the  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  as  also  in  any  county  or  place 
through  any  part  whereof  the  mail,  or  the  person,  or  the  post  letter-bag,  or  the  post 
letter,  or  the  chattel,  or  the  money,  or  the  valuable  security  sent  by  the  post  in 
respect  of  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  shall  have  passed  in  due 
[  *846  ]  course  of  conveyance  or  ^delivery  by  post,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  actually  committed  in  such  county  or  place ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  side 
or  the  centre  or  other  part  of  a  highway,  or  the  side,  the  bank,  the  centre,  or  other 
part  of  a  river,  or  canal  or  navigation,  shall  constitute  the  boundary  of  two 
counties,  such  offence  may  be  dealt  with  and  inquired  of,  and  tried  and  punished, 
and  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  either  of  the  said  counties  through 
which  or  adjoining  to  which  or  by  the  boundary  of  any  part  of  which  the  mail  or 
person  shall  have  passed  in  due  course  of  conveyance  or  delivery  by  the  post,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  actually  been  committed  in  such  county  or  place; 
and  every  accessary  before  or  after  the  fact  to  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  be  a 
felony  or  a  high  crime,  and  every  person  aiding  or  abetting  or  counselling  or  pro- 
curing the  commission  of  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  be  a  misdemeanor,  may  be 
dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  as  if  he  were  a  principal,  and  his  offence 
laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  any  county  or  -phce  in  which  the 
principal  offender  may  be  tried." 

By  sect.  39,  *f  where  an  offence  punishable  under  the  post-office  actfl  shall  be 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with 
and  inquired  of  and  tried  and  determined  in  the  same  manner  aa  any  other  offence 
committed  within  that  jurisdiction.'' 
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Proptrty  may  he  laid  in  the  postnuuter-general,  <J&c.]  Bj  sect.  40,  "  in  every 
caae  where  an  o£fence  shall  be  committed  in  lespect  of  a  post  letter-bag  or  a  post 
letter,  or  a  chattel,  money,  or  a  valuable  security,  sent  by  the  post,  it  shcdl  be  lawful 
to  lay  in  the  indictment  or  criminal  letters  to  be  preferred  against  the  offender  the 
property  of  the  post  letter-bag  or  of  the  post  letter,  or  chattel  or  money  or  the 
valuable  security  sent  by  the  post,  in  the  postmaster-general ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  in  the  indictment  or  criminal  letters  to  allege  or  to  prove  upon  the  trial 
or  otherwise  that  the  post-letter-bag  or  any  such  post  letter  or  valuable  security 
was  of  any  value ;  and  in  any  indictment  or  any  criminal  letters  to  be  preferred 
against  any  person  employed  under  the  post-office  for  any  offence  committed 
against  the  post  office  acts,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  state  and  allege  that  such  offender 
was  employed  under  the  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  the 
committing  of  such  offence,  without  stating  further  the  nature  or  particulars  of  his 
employment/' 

Punishment'^  By  sect  41,  "  every  person  convicted  of  any  offence  for  which 
the  punishment  of  transportation  for  life  is  herein  awarded  shall  be  liable  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years ;  and  every  person  convicted  of 
any  offence  punishable  according  to  the  post-office  acts  by  transportation  for  fourteen 
years  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years 
nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
years." 

By  sect.  42,  '<  where  a  person  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  under 
the  post-office  acts  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded,  the  court  may  sentence 
the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  with  *or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  com-  [  *847  ] 
mon  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  may  also  direct  that  he  shall  be  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  for  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  such  imprisonment,  as  to  the 
court  shall  seem  meet.'' 

Interpretation  clause,']  By  sect.  47,  "  for  the  interpretation  of  the  post-office 
laws,"  it  is  enacted,  «that  the  following  terms  and  expressions  shall  have  the 
several  interpretations  hereinafter  respectively  set  forth,  unless  such  interpreta- 
tions are  repugnant  to  the  subject,  or  inconsistent  with  the  context  of  the  provi- 
sions in  which  they  may  be  found;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  term  « British  letter" 
shall  mean  a  letter  transmitted  within  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  term 
<<  British  newspapers"  shall  mean  newspapers  printed  and  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  liable  to  the  stamp  duty  and  duly  stamped;  and  the  term 
«  British  postage"  shall  mean  the  duty  chargeable  on  letters  transmitted  by  post 
from  place  to  place  within  the  United  Kingdom,  chargeable  for  the  distance 
which  they  shall  be  transmitted  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  including  also 
the  packet  postage,  if  any ;  and  the  term  <^  colonial  letter"  shall  mean  a  letter 
transmitted  between  any  of  her  Majesty's  colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
the  term  «  colonial  newspapers"  shall  mean  newspapers  printed  and  published  in 
any  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  out  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  term  <'  con- 
vention posts"  shall  mean  posts  established  by  the  postmaster-general  under  agree- 
ments with  the  inhabitants  of  any  places ;  and  the  term  <<  double  letter"  shall 
mean  a  letter  having  one  inclosure ;  and  the  term  « double  postage"  shall  mean 
twice  the  amount  of  single  postage ;  and  the  term  <<  East  Indies"  shall  mean  every 
port  and  place  within  the  territorial  acquisitions  now  vested  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  trust  for  her  majesty,  and  every  other  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of 
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-the  charter  of  the  said  company,  (China  excepted,)  and  shall  also  include  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope ;  and  the  term  <<  express"  shall  mean  every  kind  of  oonyeyanee 
employed  to  carry  letters  on  behalf  of  the  post-office  other  than  the  usual  mail ; 
and  the  term  <<  foreign  country"  shall  mean  any  country,  state,  or  kingdom,  not 
included  in  the  dominions  of  her  majesty;  and  the  t^m  ^<  foreign  letter"  afaall 
mean  a  letter  transmitted  to  or  from  a  foreign  country;  and  the  term  << foreign 
newspapers"  shall  mean  newspapers  printed  and  published  in  a  foreign  country  in 
the  language  of  that  country;  and  the  term  <<  foreign  postage"  shall  mean  the  duty 
charged  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  within  such  foreign  country ;  and  the  term 
«  franking  officer"  shall  mean  the  person  appointed  to  frank  the  official  c<nTe8pond- 
ence  of  offices  to  which  the  privilege  of  franking  is  granted ;  and  the  term  <<  her 
Majesty"  shall  mean  «  her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors;"  and  the  term  ^<  her 
Majesty's  colonies"  shall  include  every  port  and  place  within  the  territorial  acquisi- 
tions now  vested  in  the  East  India  Company  in  trust  for  her  majesty,  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  the  Islands  of  St.  Helena,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Isle  of  3Ian,  (unless 
any  such  places  be  expressly  excepted,)  as  well  as  her  majesty's  other  colonies  and 
possessions  beyond  seas;  and  the  term  « inland  postage"  shall  mean  the  duty 
charged  for  the  transmission  of  post  letters  within  the  limits  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  within  the  limits  of  any  colony ;  and  the  term  <^  letter"  shall  include 
[  *848  ]  packet,  and  the  term  "*"<< packet"  shall  include  letter;  and  the  expression 
« lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland"  shall  mean  the  chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland 
for  the  time  being ;  and  the  expression  <<  lords  of  the  treasurjr"  shall  mean  the 
lord  high  treasurer  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the 
lords  commissioners  of  her  majesty's  treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them ;  and  the  term  <<  mail"  shall 
include  every  conveyance  by  which  post  letters  are  carried,  whether  it  be  a  coach, 
or  cart,  or  horse,  or  any  other  conveyance,  and  also  a  person  employed  in  convey- 
ing or  delivering  post  letters,  and  also  every  vessel  which  is  included  in  the  term 
packet  boat ;  and  the  term  ^<mail  bag"  shall  mean  a  mail  of  letters,  or  a  box,  or  a 
parcel,  or  any  other  envelope  in  which  post  letters  are  conveyed,  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  contain  post  letters ;  and  the  term  ^<  master  of  a  vessel"  shall  include  any 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel,  whether  commander,  mate,  or  other  person,  and  whether 
the  vessel  be  a  ship  of  war  or  other  vessel ;  and  the  expression  <<  officer  of  the 
post-office"  shall  include  the  postmaster-general,  and  every  deputy  postmaster, 
agent,  officer,  clerk,  letter-carrier,  guard,  poet-boy,  rider,  or  any  oUier  person 
employed  in  any  business  of  the  post-office,  whether  employed  by  the  postmaster- 
general,  or  by  any  person  under  him,  or  on  behalf  of  the  post-office;  and  the 
term  Vpacket  postage"  shall  mean  the  postage  chargeable  for  the  transmission  of 
letters  by  packet  boats  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  any  of  her  Majesty's  colonies,  or  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  foreign  countries;  and  the  term  Vpacket  letter"  shall  mean  a  letter  trans- 
mitted by  a  packet  boat ;  and  the  term  <<  penalty"  shall  include  every  pecuniaiy 
.penalty  or  forfeiture;  and  the  expression  <<  persons  employed  by  or  under  the 
post-office"  shall  include  every  person  employed  in  any  business  of  the  post<iffioe 
according  to  the  interpretation  given  to  the  officer  of  the  post-office ;  and  the  terms 
<<  packet  boats"  and  <<  post-office  packets"  shall  include  vessels  employed  by  or 
under  the  post-office  or  the  admiralty  for  the  tnmsmission  of  post-letters,  and  also 
ships  or  vessels  (though  not  regularly  employed  as  packet  boats)  for  the  convey- 
ance of  poet  letters  under  contract,  and  also  a  ship  of  war  or  other  vessel  in  the 
service  of  her  majesty,  in  respect  of  letters  conveyed  by  it ;  and  the  term  <<  postage" 
•hall  mean  the  du^  chargeable  for  the  transmission  of  post  letters ;  and  the  term 
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''post  town"  shall  moan  a  town  where  a  post-office  is  established  (not  being  % 
penny,  or  twopenny,  or  convention  post-office);  and  the  term  <<post  letter  bag"  shall 
include  a  mail  bag,  or  box,  or  packet  or  parcel,  or  other  envelope  or  covering  in 
which  post  letters  are  conveyed,  whether  it  docs  or  does  not  contain  post  letters ; 
and  the  term  <<post  letter"  shall  mean  any  letter  or  packet  transmitted  by  the 
post  under  the  authority  of  the  postmaster-general,  and  a  letter  shall  be  deemed  a 
post  letter  from  the  time  of  its  being  delivered  to  a  post-office,  to  the  time  of  its 
being  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  the  delivery  to  a  letter 
carrier  or  other  person  authorized  to  receive  letters  for  the  post  shall  be  a  delivery 
to  the  post-office ;  and  a  delivery  at  the  house  or  office  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  b  addressed,  or  to  him,  or  to  his  servant  or  agent,  or  other  person  considered 
to  be  authorized  to  receive,  the  letter  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  delivering 
that  person's  letter,  shall  be  a  delivery  to  the  person  addressed;  and  the 
♦term  <<  post-office"  shall  mean  any  house,  building,  room  or  place,  where  [  *849  ] 
post  letters  are  received  or  delivered,  or  in  which  they  are  sorted,  made  up,  or 
despatched ;  and  the  term  postmaster-general  shall  mean  any  person  or  body  of 
persons  executing  the  office  of  postmaster-general  for  the  time  being,  having  beea 
duly  appointed  to  the  office  by  her  majesty;  and  the  terms  << post-office  acts"  and 
'<  post-office  laws"  shall  mean  all  acts  relating  to  the  management  of  the  post,  or 
to  the  establishment  of  the  post-office,  or  to  postage  duties  from  time  to  time  in 
force;  and  the  term  << ships"  shall  include  vessels  other  than  packet  boats;  and 
the  term  '<  single  postage"  shall  mean  the  postage  chargeable  for  a  single  letter; 
and  the  term  <<  single  letter"  shall  mean  a  letter  consisting  of  one  sheet  or  piece  dT 
paper,  and  under  the  weight  of  an  ounce;  and  the  term  <<  sea  postage"  shall  mean 
the  duty  chargeable  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  sea  by  vessels  not  packet 
boats ;  and  the  term  <<  ship  Jettcr"  shall  mean  a  letter  transmitted  inwards  or 
outwards  over  seas  by  a  vessel  not  being  a  packet  boat;  and  the  term  <<  treble  letter" 
shall  mean  a  letter  consisting  of  more  than  two  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper,  whatever 
the  number,  under  the  weight  of  an  ounce;  and  the  term  <<  treble  postage"  shall  meam 
three  times  the  amount  of  single  postage;  and  the  term  <<  treble  the  duty  of  postage" 
shall  mean  three  times  the  amount  of  the  postage  to  which  the  letter  to  be  charged 
would  otherwise  have  been  liable  according  to  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  on  let- 
ters;  and  the  term  <<  United  Kingdom"  shall  mean  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  the  term  <<  valuable  security"  shall  include  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  tally,  order,  or  other  security  whatsoever,  entitling  or  evidencing  the 
title  of  any  person  or  body  corporate  to  any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or 
fund,  whether  of  this  kingdom  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign 
state,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society,  or  to  any  deposit 
in  any  savings  bank,  or  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill^ 
note,  warrant,  or  order,  or  other  security  whatsoever  for  money,  or  for  payment  of 
money,  whether  of  this  kingdom  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  of  any  warrant  or  order 
for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods  or  valuable  thing ;  and  the  term  ^<  vessel" 
shall  include  any  ship  or  other  vessel  not  a  post-office  packet ;  and  whenever  tbe 
term  <<  between"  is  used  in*  reference  to  the  transmission  of  letters,  newspaperSi 
parliamentary  proceedings,  or  other  things  between  one  place  and  another^  it  shall 
apply  equally  to  the  transmission  from  either  place  to  the  other ;  and  every  officer 
mentioned  shall  mean  the  person  for  the  time  being  executing  the  functions  of  that 
officer;  and  whenever  in  this  act  or  the  schedules  thereto,  with  reference  to  anj 
person  or  matter  or  thing,  or  to  any  persons,  matters,  or  things,  the  singular  or 
plural  number  or  the  masculine  gender  only  is  expressed,  such  expression  shall  be 
understood  to  include  several  persons  or  matters  or  things,  as  well  as  one  persos 
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or  matter  or  thing,  and  one  person,  matter,  or  thing,  as  well  as  several  persons  or 
matters  or  things,  females  as  well  as  males,  bodies  politic  or  corporate  as  well  as 
individuals,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  provided,  or  the  subject  or  context  be 
repugnant  to  such  construction." 

By  sect.  48,  <<  this  act  shall  extend  to  and  be  in  force  in  the  Islands  of  ^lan, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Serk,  and  Aldemey,  and  in  all  her  majesty's  colonies  and 
[  *850  1  *dominions  where  any  post  or  post  communication  is  established  by  or 
under  the  postmaster-general  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

Offences  under  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  96 — the  act  for  the  regvlation  of  the  duties 
of  po»ta^e.'\     By  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  36,  (U.  K.)  s.  22.     "  If  any  person  shall 
forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  die, 
plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  any  part  of  any  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which 
hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be  provided,  made,  or  used,  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes,  or  by  or  under  the  direction  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  legally  authorized  in  that  behalf,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
or  denoting  any  of  the  rates  or  duties,  which  are  or  shall  be  directed  to  be  charged, 
under  or  by  virtue  of  the  authority  contained  in  the  recited  act  of  the  last  sessions 
of  parliament,  or  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  act;  or  if  any  person  shall  forge,  coun- 
terfeit, or  imitate,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  imitated,  the 
6tamp,  mark,  or  impression,  or  any  part  of  the  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  of  any 
such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be,  so  pro- 
yided,  made,  or  used,  as  aforesaid,  upon  any  paper,  or  other  substance  or  material 
whatever ;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly,  and  without  lawful  excuse,  (the  proof 
"whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  his<f>ossession  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other 
Instrument,  resembling,  or  intended  to  resemble,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  any  die, 
plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be,  so  provided,  made, 
or  used,  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall  stamp  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
1)6  stamped  or  marked,  any  paper,  or  other  substance  or  material  whatsoever,  with 
any  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  any  part  of 
such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall  use,  utter, 
sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  used,  uttered,  sold  or  exposed 
to  sale,  or  shall  knowingly,  and  without  lawful  excuse,  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie 
on  the  person  accused,)  have  in  his  possession  any  paper,  or  other  substance  or 
material,  having  thereon  the  impression,  or  any  part  of  the  impression,  of  any  such 
false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  parts  of  any  such  die, 
plate,  or  other  instrument,  as  aforesaid,  or  having  thereon  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeit  stamp  or  impression,  resembling  or  representing,  either  whoUy  or  in 
part)  or  intended  or  liable  to  pass  or  be  mistaken  for  the  stamp,  mark,  or  impres- 
sion, of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may 
be  so  provided,  or  made,  or  used,  as  aforesaid,  knowing  such  &lse,  forged,  or  coun- 
terfeit stamp,  mark,  or  impression,  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit;  or  if  any 
person  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  her  majesty,  her  heirs,  or  successors,  privately 
or  fraudulently  use,  or  cause,  or  procure  to  be  privately  or  fraudulently  used,  any 
die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  so  provided,  made,  or  used,  or  hereafter  to  be  pro- 
vided, made,  or  used,  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  with  such  intent  privately  or  fraudu- 
lently stamp  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked,  any  paper  or 
other  substance  or  material  whatsoever,  with  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instru- 
meaiy  as  last  aforesaid;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly^  and  without  lawfid 
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excuse,  (the  proof  whereof  *shall  lie  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  his  [  *851  ] 
possession  any  paper  or  other  substance  or  material,  so  privately  or  fraudulently 
stamped  or  marked,  as  aforesaid ;  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  every  person  so 
offending,  and  every  person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  or  abetting,  or  assisting, 
any  person  in  committing  any  such  offence,  and  being  thereby  lawfully  convicted, 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceedirg  four  years,  nor  less  than  two  years, 
as  the  court  shall  award." 

By  s.  29,  "  If  any  person  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  shall 
aid  or  assist  in  the  making,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession, 
not  being  legally  authorized  by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or  other  person 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  her  majesty's  treasury,  and  without  lawful 
excuse,  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused,)  any  mould  or  frame 
or  other  instrument^  having  therein  any  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  or 
devices,  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  any  paper,  heretofore  or 
hereafter  to  be  provided  or  used  for  postage  covers,  envelopes  or  stamps,  or  any 
machinery,  or  parts  of  machinery,  for  working  any  thread  into  the  substance  of  any 
paper  or  any  such  thread,  and  intended  to  imitate  or  pass  for  such  words,  letters, 
figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  devices ;  or  if  any  person,  except  as  before  excepted, 
shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  aid  or  assist  in  the  making  of  any 
paper  in  the  substance  of  which  shall  be  worked  or  shall  appear  visible,  any  words, 
letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads  or  devices,  peculiar  to,  and  worked  into,  or 
appearing  visible  in,  the  substance  of  any  paper,  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  be  pro- 
vided or  used  for  postage  covers,  envelopes,  or  stamps,  or  any  part  of  such  words, 
letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  other  devices,  and  intended  to  imitate  or 
pass  for  the  same ;  or  if  any  person,  except  as  before  excepted,  shall  knowingly 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  without  lawful  excuse,  (the  proof  whereof  shall 
lie  on  the  person  accused,)  any  paper  whatever,  in  the  substance  whereof  shall  be 
worked  or  appear  visible  any  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or 
devices,  as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  of  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines, 
threads,  or  devices,  and  intended  to  imitate  or  pass  for  the  same ;  or  if  any  person, 
except  as  aforesaid,  shall  by  any  art,  mystery,  or  contrivance,  cause  or  procure,  or 
aid  or  assist  in  causing  or  procuring,  any  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines, 
threads,  or  devices,  as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  of  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks, 
lines,  threads,  or  other  devices,  and  intended  to  imitate  or  pass  for  the  same,  to 
appear  worked  into  or  visible  in  the  substance  of  any  paper  whatever,  then  and  in 
every  such  case,  every  person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  offence,  be  adjudged 
a  felon,  and  shall  be  transported  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  shall  be  imprisoned, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  before  whom  such  person  shall  be  tried,  for  any 
period  not  less  than  two  years." 

By  s.  30,  <<  If  any  person  not  lawfully  authorized,  and  without  lawful  excuse, 
(the  proof  whereof  shall  be  on  the  person  accused,)  shall  purchase  or  receive,  or 
take  or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  manufactured  and  provided, 
by  or  under  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or  other  person  or  persona 
appointed  to  ^provide  the  same  by  the  commissioners  of  her  majesty's  [  *852  ] 
treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  postage  covers,  envelopes,  or  stamps, 
and  for  receiving  the  impressions  of  the  dies,  plates,  or  instruments,  provided,  made 
or  osed,  under  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes,  or  other 
person  or  persons  legally  authorized  in  that  behalf,  before  such  paper  shall  have 
been  duly  stamped  with  such  impression^  and  issued  for  public  use^  e^^^sr^  ^s^sSo^ 
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person  sliall  for  such  offence^  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor^  and  being  conTicted 
thereof,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  coort  before  whom  such  person  shall  be  tried, 
be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  more  than  three  yearS;  nor  less  than  six  calendar 
months." 
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Where  a  person  is  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  felony  and  effects  liis 
escape  by  force,  the  offence  b  a  felony  at  common  law ;  where  he  is  in  custody  on 
a  minor  charge  it  b  a  misdemeanor.  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  427;  see  stat.  1  £d.  2,  st 
6;  infra. 

Upon  a  prosecution  for  prison  breach,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  the  nature 
of  the  offence  for  which  the  prisoner  was  imprisoned ;  2;  the  imprisonment  and 
the  nature  of  the  prison ;  and  3,  the  breaking  of  the  prison. 

Proof  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  for  which  the  prisoner  wcu  imprisoned.^ 
The  statute  de  franyentibus  prisonamy  1  £d.  2,  st.  2,  enacts,  <<  that  none  thence- 
farih.  that  breaks  prison  shall  have  judgment  of  life  or  member  for  breaking  of 
prison  only,  except  the  cause  for  which  he  was  taken  or  imprisoned  did  require 
such  a  judgment,  if  he  had  been  convicted  thereupon  according  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  realm."  If  the  offence  therefore  for  which  the  party  is  arrested 
does  not  require  judgment  of  life  or  member,  it  is  not  a  felony.  1  Russ.  by 
Orea.  428.  And  though  the  offence  for  which  the  party  is  committed  is  supposed 
in  the  mittimus  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  requires  a  capital  judgment,  yet  if  in  the 
event  it  be  found  of  an  inferior  nature,  it  seems  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
breaking  can  be  a  felony.  Ibid.  It  seems  that  the  stating  the  offence  in  tiie 
wittimus  to  be  one  of  lower  degree  than  felony,  will  not  prevent  the  breaking  from 
being  a  felony,  if  in  truth  the  original  offence  was  such.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2, 
0.  18,  s.  15;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  428.  A  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
breaking  prison,  is  only  guilty  of  a  felony.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  18,  s.  15. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  party  breaking  prison  has  been  tried  or  not.    Id. 

8.16. 

Where  the  prisoner  has  been  convicted  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  assise, 
&c  with  proof  of  identity,  will  be  proof  of  the  nature  and  &ct  of  the  conviction 
and  of  the  species  and  period  of  confinement  to  which  the  party  was  sentenced. 
4  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  44,  ante,  p.  468. 

[  *864  ]  Whenever  a  party  is  in  lawful  custody  on  a  charge  of  felon j^  *whether 
he  has  been  taken  upon  a  capias,  or  committed  on  a  mtttimtaf  he  is  within 
tiie  statute,  however  innocent  he  may  be,  or  however  groundless  may  be  Aa 
prosecution  against  him;  for  he  is  bound  to  submit  to  his  imprisonment^  imtQ  he 
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is  discharged  by  due  course  of  law.    2  Inst.  590;  1  Hale,  610;  2  Hawk.  c.  18, 
8.  5. 

A  party  may  therefore  be  convicted  of  the  felony  for  breaking  prison  before 
he  is  convicted  of  the  felony  for  which  he  was  imprisoned ;  the  proceeding  in  this 
instance  differing  from  cases  of  escape  and  rescue.  2  Inst.  592 ;  1  Hale^  611 ; 
2  Hawk.  c.  18,  s.  18. 

But  although  it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  prisoner  has  been  convicted 
of  the  offence,  which  he  has  been  charged  with,  yet  if  he  has  been  tried  and 
acquitted,  and  afterwards  breaks  prison,  he  will  not  be  subject  to  the  punishment 
of  prison  breach.  And  even  if  the  indictment  for  the  breaking  of  the  prison  be 
before  the  acquittal,  and  he  is  afterwards  acquitted  of  the  principal  felony,  he  may 
plead  that  acquittal  in  bar  of  the  indictment  for  felony  for  breach  of  prison.  1 
Hale,  P.  C.  611,  612. 

Proof  of  the  imprisonment  and  Oie  nature  of  the  jwwn.]  The  imprisonment, 
in  order  to  render  the  party  guilty  of  prison  breaking,  must  be  a  lawful  imprison- 
ment; actual  imprisonment  will  not  be  sufficient;  it  must  be  primd  facie 
justifiable.  (1)  Therefore  where  a  felony  has  been  committed,  and  the  prisoner 
is  apprehended  for  it,  without  cause  of  suspicion,  and  the  mittimiis  is  informal, 
and  he  breaks  prison,  this  will  not  be  felony,  though  it  would  be  otherwise 
if  there  were  such  cause  of  suspicion  as  would  form  a  justification  for  his  arrest. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  18,  s.  7,  15;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  610.  So  if  no  felony  has 
in  fact  been  committed,  and  the  party  is  not  indicted,  no  mittimtu  will  make 
him  guilty  within  the  statute,  his  imprisonment  being  unjustifiable.  Id.  But  if 
he  be  taken  upon  a  capias  awarded  on  an  indictment  against  him,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  innocent,  and  whether  any  crime  has  or  has  not  in 
fact  been  committed,  for  the  accusation  being  on  record,  makes  his  imprison- 
ment lawful,  though  the  prosecution  be  groimdless.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  18, 
8.  5,  6. 

The  statute  extends  to  a  prison  in  law,  as  well  as  to  a  prison  in  deed.  2  Inst. 
589.  An  imprisonment  in  the  stocks,  or  in  the  house  of  him  who  makes  the 
arrest,  or  in  the  house  of  another,  is  sufficient.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  609.  So  if  a  party 
arrested,  violently  rescues  himself  from  the  hands  of  the  party  arresting  him. 
Ibid.  The  imprisonment  intended  is  nothing  more  than  a  restraint  of  liberty. 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  18,  s.  4. 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  gaoler  has  a  notification  of  the  offence  for  which  the 
prisoner  is  committed,  and  the  prisoner  of  the  offence  for  which  he  was  arrested, 
and  commonly,  says  Lord  Hale,  he  knows  his  own  guilt  if  he  is  guilty,  without 
much  notification.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  610. 

Proof  of  the  breaking  of  the  prison."]  An  actual  breaking  of  the  prison  with 
force,  and  not  merely  a  constructive  breaking  must  be  proved.  If  a  gaoler  sets 
open  the  prison  doors  and  the  prisoner  escapes,  this  is  no  felony  in  the  latter.  1 
Hale,  P.  C.  611.  And  if  the  prison  be  fired,  and  the  prisoner  escapes  to  save  his 
life,  this  ^excuses  the  felony,  unless  the  prisoner  himself  set  fire  to  the  [  *855  ] 
prison.     Id.     In  these  cases  the  breaking  amounts  to  a  misdemeanor  only. 

The  breaking  must  be  by  the  prisoner  himself,  or  by  his  procurement,  for  if  other 

(1)  State  ▼.  Leach,  7  Conn.  752.  Where  the  sole  object  of  a  prisoner  illegal! j  confined,  if 
to  liberate  himself,  he  is  not  liable,  though  other  real  criminals,  by  meani  of  hii  priiOA 
breach,  escape.    Ibid. 
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persons  without  his  privity  or  consent,  break  the  prison,  and  he  escape  through  the 
breach  so  made,  he  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  breaking  bat  onlj  for  the  escape. 
2  Hawk.  c.  18,  s.  10. 

No  breach  6f  prison  will  amount  to  felony,  unless  the  prisoner  actually  escape. 
2  Hawk.  c.  18,  s.  12;  2  Inst.  590;  1  Hale,  611. 

A  prisoner  convicted  of  felony  made  his  escape  over  the  walls  of  the  prison,  in 
accomplishing  which  he  threw  down  some  bricks  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  which 
had  been  placed  there  loose,  without  mortar,  in  the  form  of  pigeon  holes,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  escapes.  Being  convicted  of  prison  breaking,  a  doubt  arose 
whether  there  was  such  force  as  to  constitute  that  offence,  but  the  judges  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Haswell's  case^  Buss,  k 
By.  458.* 

Punishment."^  Although  to  break  prison  and  escape,  when  lawfully  committed 
for  any  treason  or  felony,  still  remains  felony  as  at  common  law;  the  breaking 
prison  when  lawfully  confined  upon  any  other  inferior  charge,  is  punishable  only  as 
a  high  misdemeanor  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  4  BL  Com.  130 ;  2  Hawk.  c.  18, 
B.  21. 

By  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  8,  "  every  person  convicted  of  any  felony  not 
punishable  with  death,  shall  be  punished  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statute 
or  statutes  especially  relating  to  such  felony ;  and  that  every  person  convicted  of 
any  felony  for  which  no  punishment  hath  been,  or  hereafter  may  be  especially 
provided,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  punishable  under  this  act,  and  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  if  a  male,  to 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  think 
fit)  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment." 

By  s.  8,  in  case  of  imprisonment,  the  court  may  award  hard  labour  and  solitary 
confinement;  but  the  latter  is  not  to  exceed  one  month  at  a  time,  and  three  months 
in  any  one  year :  see  ante,  p.  389. 

By  the  Irish  statutes,  the  1  &  2  Wm.  4,  c.  44,  s.  4,  every  person  who  shall  by 
force  or  violence  break  open  any  gaol,  prison,  or  bridewell,  with  an  intention  to 
rescue  and  enlarge  himself,  or  any  other  prisoner  therein  confined  on  account  of 
any  offence,  though  the  same  be  not  capital,  shall  be  transported  for  life  or  for 
seven  or  fourteen  years ;  or  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  throe  years;  and  if  a  male,  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or 
privately  whipped,  if  the  court  shall  think  fit,  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment; 
and  shall  and  may  be  tried  before  the  trial  of  the  person  or  persons  so  enlarged. 

Conveying  tools,  dec.  to  prisoners  to  assist  in  escape."^  By  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  G4, 
(£.)  s.  43,  <<  if  any  person  shall  convey  or  cause  to  be  conveyed  into  any  prison  to 
which  that  act  shall  extend,  any  mask,  vizor,  or  other  disguise,  or  any  instrument 
or  arms  proper  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  any  prisoners,  and  the  same  shall  deliver 
or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  any  prisoner  in  such  prison,  or  to  any  other  person  there, 
[  *856  ]  *for  the  use  of  any  such  prisoner,  without  the  consent  or  privity  of  the 
keeper  of  such  prison,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  delivered  such 
yizor  or  disguise,  instrument  or  arms,  with  intent  to  aid  and  assist  such  prisoner  to 
escape,  or  attempt  to  escape ;  and  if  any  person  shall  by  any  means  whatever  aid 
and  assist  any  prisoner  to  escape,  or  in  attempting  to  escape  from  any  prison,  eveiy 
person  so  offending,  whether  an  escape  be  actually  made  or  not,  shall  be  guilty  ci 

«  1  Zng,  C.  C.  46a. 
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felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof;  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years. 

As  to  aiding  escapes  from  prison^  see  also  the  16  Geo.  2^0.  31. 

« 

Special  enactments.']  The  offence  of  prison  breach  is  made  the  subject  of  special 
provisions  in  various  statutes.  Thus  by  the  8  Vict.  sess.  2,  c.  29,  s.  24,  prison 
breaking  from  the  Pentonville  prison,  and  by  the  6  &  7  Vict.  o.  20,  s.  22,  prison 
breaking  from  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  are  made  punishable  by  additional 
imprisonment  for  three  years,  and,  in  case  of  a  second  offence,  by  transportation  for 
seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  laboury 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male,  with  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
whipping  public  or  private  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  A  similar  punishment 
is  enacted  by  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  82;  s.  12;  for  prison  breach  from  Parkhurst  prison. 
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Indictments  against  railway  companies  for  nonfeazance,  dec]  A  railway 
company,  although  a  corporation  aggregate,  may  be  indicted  by  their  corporate 
name  for  disobedience  to  an  order  of  justices  requiring  them  to  execute  works 
pursuant  to  a  statute.  R.  v.  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway  Company, 
3  Q.  B.  223  ;*  9  C.  &  P.  469.^  It  has  likewise  been  held  that  a  railway  company 
might  be  indicted,  for  obstructing  a  highway,  where  they  had  built  a  wall  across 
it,  and  had  given  another  way  to  the  public,  which  was  not  so  convenient  as  the 
old  way.  R.  v.  Scott,  3  Q.  B.  543.'  So  a  railway  company  may  be  indicted  by 
their  corporate  name  for  a  misfeazance,  in  cutting  through  a  highway,  where  they 
have  not  strictly  pursued  the  authority  conferred  by  their  act  of  parliament. 
E.  v.  North  of  England  Railway  Company,  Q.  B.,  T.  T.,  1846,  MS.  But  a  railway 
company  is  not  indictable  for  a  nuisance,  if  the  works  are  made  and  used  according 
to  the  terms  of  their  parliamentary  authority.     R.  v.  Pease,  4  R.  &  A.  30.* 

False  returns  hy  railway  companies  to  the  hoard  of  trade.]  By  the  3  &  4 
Vict.  c.  37  (U.  K.),  s.  4,  <<  every  officer  of  any  company  who  shall  wilfully  make 
any  false  return  to  the  lords  of  the  said  committee  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.'' 

Misconduct  of  servants  of  railway  companies.]  By  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  13, 
'^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  railway  company,  or  for  any 
special  constable  duly  appointed,  and  all  such  persons  as  they  may  call  to  their 
assistance,  to  seize  and  detain  any  engine  driver,  guard,  porter,  or  other  servant 
in  the  employ  of  such  company  who  shall  be  found  drunk  while  employed  upon 

•  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xliii.  708.        »» Id.  xxxvUi.  187.         «  Id.  xliii.  858.        *  Id.  xxw.  VT. 
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the  railway,  or  commit  any  offence  against  any  of  the  by-laws,  niles^  or  regulations 
of  such  company,  or  shall  wilfully,  maliciously,  or  negligently  do  or  omit  to  do 
any  act  whereby  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person  passing  along  or  being  upon  the 
railway  belonging  to  such  company,  or  the  works  thereof  respectively,  shall  be  or 
might  be  injured  or  endangered,  or  whereby  the  passage  of  any  of  the  engines, 
carriages,  or  trains  shall  be  or  might  be  obstructed  or  impeded,  and  to  convey  such 
[  *858  ]  engine  driver,  guard^  porter,  or  other  servant  so  offending,  or  any  *person 
counselling,  aiding,  or  assisting  in  such  offence,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  bef(»« 
Bome  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  place  within  which  such  offence  shall  be  committed, 
without  any  other  warrant  or  authority  than  this  act :    and  every  sach  person  so 
offending,  and  every  person  counselling,  aiding,  or  assisting  therein  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  when  convicted  before  such  justice  as  aforesaid  (who  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required,  upon  complaint  to  him  made,  upon  oath,  without  information  in 
writing,  to  take  cognizance  thereof,  and  to  act  summarily  in  the  premises,)  in  the 
discretion  of  such  justice,  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  months,  or,  in  the  like  discretion  of  such  justice,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  to  her  majesty  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds, 
and  in  default  of  payment  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour  as  aforesaid,  for  such  period,  not  exceeding  two  calendar  months,  as  such 
justice  shall  appoint;    such  commitment  to  be  determined  on  payment  of  the 
amount  of  the  penalty ;    and  every  such  penalty  shall  be  returned  to  the  next 
ensuing  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  the  usual  manner."     See  the  provisions  of  this 
flection  extended  by  the  6  and  6  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  17,  (U.  E.) 

By  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  14,  "  (if  upon  the  hearing  of  any  snch  complaint 
he  shall  think  fit)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  justice,  instead  of  deciding  upon 
the  matter  of  complaint  summarily,  to  commit  the  person  or  persons  charged  with 
such  offence  for  trial  for  the  same  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  or  place 
wherein  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  and  to  order  that  any  such 
person  so  committed  shall  be  imprisoned  and  detained  in  any  of  her  majesty's 
gaols  or  houses  of  correction  in  the  said  county  or  place  in  the  meantime,  or  to 
take  bail  for  his  appearance,  with  or  without  sureties,  in  his  discretion;  and 
every  such  person  so  offending,  and  convicted  before  such  court  of  quarter  sessions 
as  aforesaid  (which  said  court  is  hereby  required  to  take  cognizance  of  and 
hear  and  determine  such  complaint,)  shall  be  liable,  in  the  discretion  of  snch 
court,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years.'* 

Ohstructinr;  railicai/s.]  By  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  15,  "every  person  who 
shall  wilfully  do  or  cause  to  be  dene  any  thing  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct  any 
engine  or  carriage  using  any  railway,  or  to  endanger  the  safety  of  persons  con- 
veyed in  or  upon  the  same,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  before  which  he  shall  have  been  convicted,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years." 

A  party  is  liable  to  be  indicted  under  this  section,  if  he  designedly  places  on 
a  railway  substances  having  a  tendency  to  produce  an  obstruction  of  the  carriages, 
though  he  may  not  have  done  the  act  expressly  with  that  object.  R.  v.  Hokovd, 
2  Moo.  &  R.  839. 

Offences  against  the  8  Vict.  c.  20,  an  act  for  the  consolidation  of  provisioDS 
respecting  railways,  are  punishable  by  summary  conviction. 
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Definitions — statutes  respecting. "j  Rape  is  defined  by  Lord  Hale  to  be  the  carnal 
knowledge  of  any  woman,  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  against  her  will ;  and  of  a 
woman  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  or  against  her  will.(l)  1  Hale^ 
P.  C.  628 ;  3  Inst.  60 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  41,  s.  2. 

T^ie  offence  has  been  the  subject  of  various  statutory  provisions,  (Westm.  1, 
c.  13;  Westm.  2,  c.  34;  18  Eliz.  c.  7,  s.  1.) 

The  above  statutes  were  repealed,  and  it  was  enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  81, 
s.  16,  that  "  every  person  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape  [shall  suffer  death  as  ft 
felon."] 

But  now,  by  the  4  and  5  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  3,  such  person  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  sentence,  judgment,  or  punishment  of  death,  but  shall  be  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

The  corresponding  Irish  statute  relative  to  the  crime  of  rape,  is  the  10  Geo.  4, 
c.  34,  s.  40,  the  punishment  being  similarly  modified  to  transportation  for  life,  by 
the  5  Vict.  st.  2,  c.  28,  s.  15,(1.) 

Proof  with  regard  to  the  person  committing  the  offence."]  An  infant  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  is  presumed  by  law  unable  to  commit  a  rape,  but  he  may  be 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  as  aiding  and  assisting,  if  it  appear  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  that  he  had  a  mischievous  intent.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  630. 

So  Vaughan,  B.,  held  that  a  boy  under  fourteen  could  not  be  convicted  of  an 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape.  Elderhaw's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  396.*  So 
Gaselee,  J.,  after  consulting  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  ruled  that  the  presumption  of 
law,  that  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  unable  to  commit  a  rape,  is  not 
affected  by  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  ss.  16  &  17.  Groombridge's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  582.* 
So  where  a  lad  under  fourteen  was  charged  with  an  assault  to  commit  a  rape, 
Patteson,  J.,  said,  "  I  think  that  the  prisoner  could  not  in  point  of  law  be  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  *if  he  was  at  the  [  *860  ] 
time  of  the  offence  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  And  I  think  also  that  if  he  waa 
under  that  age,  no  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  in  point  of  fact  he  could 
commit  the  offence  of  rape."     Phillipp's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  736.^ 

See  also  Jordan's  case,  9  C.  &  P.  118,*  where  Williams,  J.,  held  that  a  boy 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  could  not  be  convicted  of  carnally  knowing  and  abusing 
a  girl  under  ten  years  old,  although  it  was  proved  that  he  had  arrived  at  puberty. 


(1)  People  ▼.  Stamford,  8  Wheeler's  C.  C.  152.     People  v.  Croucher,  id.  42. 

»  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xiv.  867.  *  Id.  xxxii.  641.  •  Id.  xxxiv.  610. 

« Id.  xzzTiU.  68. 
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But  he  may  be  couvicted  of  an  assault  under  the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11.  R.  t. 
Brimilow,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  122 ;  S.  C.  9  C.  &  P.  366.« 

Although  a  husband  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  rape  upon  his  own  wife,  he  may  be 
guilty  as  a  principal  in  assisting  another  person  to  commit  a  rape  upon  her.  Lord 
Audlcy's  case,  1  St.  Tr.  387,  fo.  ed.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  629.  The  wife  in  this  case  is 
a  competent  witness  against  her  husband.     Id. 

Where  a  prisoner  was  convicted  of  a  rape  on  an  indictment,  which  charged  that 
he  <Mn  and  upon  £.  F.,  &c.,  violently  and  feloniously  did  make,  (omitting  the 
words  'an  assault,')  and  her  the  said  E.  F.,  then  and  there  against  her  will 
Tiolcntly  and  feloniously  did  ravish  and  carnally  know  against  the  form  of  the 
statute,''  &c.;  it  was  held  by  ten  of  the  judges,  that  the  omission  of  these  wordB 
was  no  ground  for  arresting  the  judgment.     R.  v.  James  Allen,  9  C.  &  P.  521-' 

Proof  with  regard  to  the  person  upon  whom  the  offence  is  committed.'^  It  must 
appear  that  the  offence  was  committed  against  the  will  of  the  woman ;  but  it  is  no 
excuse  that  she  yielded  at  last  to  the  violence,  if  her  consent  was  forced  from  her 
by  fear  of  death  or  by  duress.  Nor  is  it  any  excuse,  that  she  consented  after  the 
fact,  or  that  she  was  a  common  strumpet ;  for  she  is  still  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  may  not  be  forced ;  or  that  she  was  first  taken  with  her  own  conseiit,  if 
she  was  afterwards  forced  against  her  will ;  or  that  she  was  a  concubine  to  the 
ravisher,  for  a  woman  may  forsake  her  unlawful  course  of  life,  and  the  law  will  not 
presume  her  incapable  of  amendment.  All  these  circumstances,  however,  are 
material,  to  be  left  to  the  jury  in  favour  of  the  accused,  more  especially  in  doubtful 
cases,  and  where  the  woman's  testimony  is  not  corroborated  by  other  evidence. 
1  East,  P.  C.  444 ;  1  Hale,  628.  631 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  41,  s.  2. 

The  opinion,  that,  where  the  woman  conceived,  it  could  not  be  rape,  because  she 
must  have  consented,  is  now  completely  exploded.  1  East,  P.  C.  445 ;  1  Ross, 
by  Grea.  677. 

Whether  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  offence,  supposed  a  man  to  be  her  husband,  is  a  rape,  came  in  question  in  the 
following  case.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  burglary,  with  intent  to  conmiit  i 
rape.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  got  into  the  woman's  bed,  as  if  he  had  been 
her  husband,  and  was  in  the  act  of  copulation,  when  she  made  the  discovery ;  upon 
which,  and  before  completion,  ho  desisted.  The  jury  found  that  he  had  entered 
the  house  with  intent  to  pass  for  her  husband,  and  to  have  connection  with  her, 
but  not  with  the  intention  of  forcing  her,  if  she  made  the  discovery.  The  prisoner 
being  convicted,  upon  a  case  reserved,  four  of  the  judges  thought  that  the  having 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman,  whilst  she  was  under  the  belief  of  its  being  her 
husband  would  be  a  rape;  but  the  other  eight  judges  thought  that  it  would 
[  ^861  ]  ^not ;  several  of  the  eight  judges  intimated  that  if  the  case  should  occur 
again,  they  would  advise  the  jury  to  find  a  special  verdict.  (1)  Jackson's  caeei 
Buss.  &  By.  487.« 

So  where  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix,  that  the  prisoner  had 
got  into  her  bed  while  she  was  asleep,  and  that  she  had  allowed  him  to  have  con- 
nection with  her,  believing  him  to  be  her  husband,  and  that  she  did  not  discover 
who  he  was  till  after  the  connection  was  over;  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  the  charge 
of  rape  could  not  be  maintained ;  but  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  an  assault 
under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  ante,  p.  294.     The  learned  Baron 


(1)  It  seems  that  it  is  as  much  a  rape  when  effected  thus  by  stratagem,  as  by  force.  People 
T.  JSarton,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  878.  881,  n.     Commonwealth  v.  Fields,  4  Leigh,  648. 

•  En^.  C.  li.  'Bw^^^.  U"^.  '  Id,  206.  «  1  Eng.  C.  C.  487. 
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observed^  '^  In  an  assault  of  this  nature  there  need  not  be  resistance,  the  fraud  is 
enough.  If  resistance  is  prevented  by  the  fraud  of  the  man  who  pretends  to  be 
the  husband,  that  is  sufficient."  Williams's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  286.**  Also  in 
Saunder's  case.  Ibid.  265,*  where  the  circumstances  were  nearly  similar,  the 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  an  assault  under  the  directions  of  Gurncy;  B.  See 
also  K.  y.  Stanton,  I  C.  &  K.  4I5.J 

Proof  of  the  offeiwe.]  By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  18,  (the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  I.) 
reciting  that  "  upon  trials  for  the  crimes  of  buggery  and  of  rape,  and  of  carnally 
abusing  girls  under  the  respective  ages  hereinbefore  mentioned,  offenders  fre- 
quently escape  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  proof  which  has  been  required  of 
the  completion  of  those  several  crimes ;"  for  remedy  thereof,  it  is  enacted,  "  that 
it  shall  not  be  necessary,  in  any  of  those  cases,  to  prove  the  actual  emission  of 
seed  in  order  to  constitute  a  carnal  knowledge,  but  that  the  carnal  knowledge  shall 
be  deemed  complete  upon  proof  of  penetration  only." 

In  a  case  which  occurred  soon  after  the  passing  of  this  statute,  Taunton,  J.^ 
ruled  that,  notwithstanding  the  above  provision,  it  was  still  necessary,  in  order  to 
complete  the  offence,  that  all  which  constitutes  carnal  knowledge  should  have 
happened,  and  that  the  jury  must  be  satisfied,  from  the  circumstances,  that  emis- 
sion took  place.  Russell's  case,  1  Moo.  &  Rob.  122.  But  this  decision  has  been 
repeatedly  overruled  by  Ilullock,  B.,  in  Jenning's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  249;^  by 
Parke,  in  Cozin's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  351  ;*  and  lastly,  upon  two  cases  reserved, 
Reekspear's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  342 ;"»  and  Cox's  case.  Id.  337,"  5  C.  &  P.  297 ;• 
in  which  case  it  was  held  by  the  judgcS;  that  proof  of  penetration  is  sufficient,  not- 
withstanding emission  be  negatived. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  in  which  it  was  suggested  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
that  Cox's  case  was  not  argued  before  the  judges  by  counsel,  and  that  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  the  decision  were  said  to  be  entertained  by  the  two  judges  not 
present;  Patteson,  J.,  said,  "  It  is  true  that  the  case  was  not  argued,  but  still  I 
cannot  act  against  their  decision."  The  learned  judge  afterwards  said,  that  if  it 
should  prove  necessary  the  case  would  be  further  considered.  The  prisoner, 
however,  was  acquitted.     Brook's  case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  267. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  upon  trials  for  this  offence,  how  far  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hymen  not  being  injured,  is  proof  that  there  has  been  no  penetration. 
In  one  case,  where  it  was  proved  not  to  have  been  broken,  Ashhurst,  J.,  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  say  whether  penetration  was  proved ;  for  that  if  there  were  any,  how- 
ever small,  the  rape  was  complete  in  law.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the 
judges  held  the  conviction  right.  They  said  that,  in  such  cases,  the  least  degree 
of  *penetration  was  sufficient,  though  it  might  not  be  attended  with  the  [  *862  ] 
deprivation  of  the  marks  of  virginity.  Russen's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  438.  But  in 
a  late  case,  Gurncy,  B.,  said,  "I  think  that  if  the  hymen  is  not  ruptured,  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  penetration  to  constitute  the  offence.  I  know  that  there  have  been 
cases  in  which  a  less  degree  of  penetration  has  been  held  to  be  sufficient ;  but  I 
have  always  doubted  the  authority  of  those  cases."  Gammon's  case,  5  C.  &  P. 
321.P  So  in  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  36,  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  support  an  accusation  of  rape  where  the  hymen  is  found  entire.  (1) 


(1)  State  T.  Le  Blano,  1  Const.  Rep.  354.    Pennsylyania  t.  Sulliyan,  Addison,  148. 

k  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxiv.  892.  » Id.  388.  i  Id.  xlvii.  416.  ^  id.  xix.  368. 

» Id.  XXV.  434.      »  2  Eng.  C.  C.  842.        "  Id.  837.        °  Eng.  C.  L,  Reps.  xxlv.  828, 

p  Id.  xxiv.  889. 
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In  a  late  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  cammllj  knowing  t  diiU 
under  ten  years  of  age,  the  surgeon  stated  that  her  private  parts  mtemallj  wot 
very  much  inflamed,  so  much  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  tkl 
hymen  was  ruptured  or  not,  Bosanqnet,  J.,  (Coleridge  and  Coltman,  JJ.,  beiig 
present)  said,  « It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  offence^  that  the  hymet 
should  be  ruptured,  provided  that  it  is  clearly  proved  that  there  was  penetrttioa; 
but  where  that  which  is  so  very  near  to  the  entrance  has  not  been  ruptured,  it  ii 
very  difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  penetration  so  m  (o 
sustain  a  charge  of  rape."  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  an  assaolt.  M'Boe'f 
case,  8  C.  &  P.  641.^ 

In  R.  V.  Hughes,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  190,  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  pene- 
tration, short  of  rupturing  the  hymen,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime  oi  rape; 
and  see  R.  v.  Linos,  post,  p.  863. 

On  a  trial  for  rape,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  made  the  proseeatrix  quite 
drunk,  and  that  when  she  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  the  prisoner  took  advan- 
tage of  it  and  violated  her.  The  jury  convicted  the  prisoner,  and  found  that  tlie 
prisoner  gave  her  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  her,  and  not  with  the  intentioa 
of  rendering  her  insensible,  and  then  having  sexual  intercourse  with  her.  The 
fifteen  judges  held  that  the  prisoner  was  properly  convicted  of  rape.  R.  y.  ChapliOi 
1  C.  &  K.  746.' 

If  the  evidence  be  insufficient  to  support  the  charge  of  rape  the  prisoner  may 
be  convicted  of  an  assault;  see  ante,  p.  294,  and  Williams's  case^  ante,  p.  860. 

Accessaries,"^  An  indictment  charging  the  prisoner  both  as  principal  in  the  first 
degree,  and  as  aiding  and  abetting  other  men  in  committing  a  rape,  was  held, 
after  conviction,  to  be  valid,  upon  the  count  charging  the  prisoner  as  principal 
Upon  such  an  indictment  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  might  be  given  of  sevenl 
rapes  on  the  same  woman,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  prisoner  and  other  men  cadi 
assisting  the  other  in  turn,  without  putting  the  prosecutor  to  elect  on  which  const 
to  proc^.     Folkes's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  354." 

So  a  count  charging  A.  with  a  rape,  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  B.  tf 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  may  be  joined  with  another  count  charging  B.  tf 
principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  A.  as  principal  in  the  second  degree.  Cray's 
case,  7  C.  &  P.  164.* 

Competency  and  credibHify  of  the  witnesses.'^  The  party  ravished,  says  Lord 
Hale,  may  give  evidence  upon  oath,  and  is  in  law  a  competent  witness;  but  the 
credibility  of  her  testimony,  and  how  far  she  is  to  be  believed,  must  be  left  to  the 
jury,  and  is  more  or  less  credible,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  &ct  thai 
[*863]  concur  in  that  testimony.  *For  instance,  if  the  witness  be  of  good 
fame,  if  she  presently  discovered  the  offence,  and  made  pursuit  after  the  offender, 
showed  circumstances  and  signs  of  the  injury,  (whereof  many  are  of  that  nature 
that  women  only  are  the  most  proper  examiners  and  inspectors;)  if  the  place,  in 
which  the  fact  was  done,  was  remote  from  people,  inhabitants,  or  passengers;  if 
the  offender  fled  for  it;  these  and  the  like  are  concurring  evidences  to  give  greater 
probability  to  her  testimony,  when  proved  by  others  as  well  as  herself.  1  Hale, 
633;  1  East,  P.  C.  448.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  concealed  the  injury  for  any 
considerable  time,  after  she  had  an  opportunity  to  complain ;  if  the  place,  where 
the  fact  was  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  was  near  to  inhabitants,  or  the 

<  EDg.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxxIt.  662.  '  Id.  xlriL  746.  •  2  Sag.  C.  C.  S64. 

*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Bepa.  xxxiL  480. 
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oommon  recourse  or  passage  of  passengers^  and  she  made  no  outcry  when  the 
£»ct  was  supposed  to  be  done,  where  it  was  probable  she  might  have  been  heard 
1>y  others;  such  circumstances  carry  a  strong  presumption  that  her  testimony  id 
£iil8e.(l)  Ibid.  The  fsict  the  prosecutrix  made  a  complaint  soon  after  the  trans« 
action  was  admissible^  but  the  particulars  of  her  complaint  cannot  be  given  in 
evidence;  see  antc^  p.  23.  She  may  be  asked  whether  she  named  a  person  as 
baying  committed  the  offence^  but  not  whose  name  she  mentioned.  Per  Cresswelly 
J, J  B.  y.  Osborne,  Carr.  &  M.  622.^  But  though  the  particulars  of  what  she  said 
cannot  be  asked  in  chief  of  the  confirming  witness,  they  may  in  cross-examination. 
B.  y.  Walker,  2  Moo.  &  R.  212. 

A  strict  caution  is  given  by  Lord  Hale,  with  regard  to  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  in  cases  of  rape :  <<  An  accusation  easily  to  be  made,  and  hard  to  be 
proved,  and  harder  to  be  defended  by  the  party  accw^d,  though  never  so  innocent." 
1  Hale,  635. 

General  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix's  bad  character  is  admissible,  ante,  p.  96; 
bat  not  evidence  that  she  had  connection  with  a  particular  person.  R.  v.  Hodgson, 
Russ.  &  Ry.  211;^  R.  v.  Clarke,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  244,^^  ante,  p.  97,  (but  see 
infra;)  though  the  prosecutrix  may  be  asked  whether  she  has  been  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  prisoner.  Ante,  p.  97.  So  Williams,  J.,  held  that  the  prosecu- 
trix may  be  asked  whether  previous  to  the  commission  of  the  alleged  rape,  the 
prisoner  has  not  had  intercourse  with  her,  with  her  own  consent.  Martin's  case, 
6  C.  &  P.  562.* 

On  a  trial  for  rape.  Park,  J.,  (after  consulting  Mr.  Justice  James  Parke) 
allowed  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  ask  the  prosecutrix,  with  a  view  to  contradict 
her,  whether  since  the  alleged  offence  she  had  not  walked  in  the  town  of  Oxford 
to  look  out  for  men,  and  whether  she  had  not  walked  in  High-street  with  a  woman 
reputed  to  be  a  common  prostitute.     Barker's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  589.^ 

On  a  trial  for  rape,  the  prosecutrix  having  on  cross-examination  denied  that 
she  had  had  connection  with  other  men  than  the  prisoner,  those  men  may  be 
called  to  contradict  her.  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  after  consulting  Erskine,  J.  R.  v. 
Robins,  2  Moo.  &  R.  512. 

In  R.  v.  Tessington,  1  Cox,  C.  C,  Lord  Abinger,  on  a  trial  for  rape,  allowed 
witnesses  to  be  called  to  prove  general  want  of  decency  in  the  prosecutrix^  and 
then  permitted  the  prosecutrix  to  call  witnesses  to  rebut  their  evidence. 

Where  the  prosecutrix,  a  servant,  stated  that  she  made  almost  immediate  com- 
plaint to  her  mistress,  and  that  on  the  next  day  a  washerwoman  washed  her 
clothes,  on  which  was  blood ;  and  it  appeared  that  neither  the  mistress  nor  the 
washerwoman  were  under  *recogniiance  to  give  evidence,  nor  were  their  [  *864  ] 
names  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  but  they  were  at  the  assizes  as  witnesses 
for  the  prisoner,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  directed  that  they  should  both  be  called  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  but  said  that  he  should  allow  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
aecution  every  latitude  in  their  examination.  R.  v.  Stroner,  1  C.  &  K.  650."  See 
ante,  p.  164. 

Of  the  unlawful  carnal  knovsledge  of  female  children,']  The  unlawful  carnal 
knowledge  of  female  children,  under  the  age  of  ten  years  was  declared  to  be 
felony^  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  the  18  Eliz.  c.  7 ;  but  that  act  being  repealed 

(1)  See  The  State  v.  De  Wolf,  8  Conn.  93. 

•  Eng.  Com.  Law  Eeps.  xli.  838.        ▼  1  Eng.  C.  C.  211.        ^  Eng  Com.  Law  Reps.  ill.  833. 
«  Id.  XXV.  644.  y  Id.  xiv.  467.  »  xlxii.  ^&Si. 
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bj  thft  0  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  it  is  enacted  bj  the  Utter  statute,  sect.  IT.  (and  bj  the  10 
Geo.  4,  c.  o4,  I.;  <<  that  if  any  person  ^hall  nnlawfollj  and  cam^lj  know  and 
abufio  any  girl  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  every  *ueh  offender  shall  be  goOty  of 
felonv,  Tiind  b^/mg  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon  ;j  and  if  any 
perK»n  hhall  canially  know  and  abu^e  any  girl,  being  above  the  age  of  ten  yean 
and  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  every  r^ueh  offender  shall  be  gnilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or 
without  hanl  lal^jur,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  such  term  as 
the  court  shall  award/' 

The  puni.-hraent  fnr  the  felony  is  mollified  to  transportation  for  life,  bj  the  4  and 
5  Viit.  c.  r>7,  s.  3,  (E.),  and  the  5  Vict.  st.  2,  s.  2,  c.  28,  s.  15,(L) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  carnally  knowing  a  girl  under  ten  years  of  age,  the 
prfK>f  for  the  prosecution  will  be,  1,  the  commission  of  the  offence;  2,  that  the  child 
is  und<rr  ten  years  of  age.  • 

The  child  hernelf,  however  tender  her  age,  if  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong,  may  be  examined  in  proof  of  the  offence.  Brazier's  case,  1  East, 
P.  C.  433,  ante,  p.  125;  but  her  declarations  are  inadmissible;  Tucker's  case, 
Phill.  Ev.  6,  8th  ed.,  ante,  p.  126;  though  the  fact  of  her  having  compLiined  of 
the  injury,  recently  after  its  having  been  received,  is  evidence  in  corroboration. 
Brazi(;r's  case,  supra ;  sec  ante,  p.  23.  The  propriety  of  corroborating  the  testi- 
mony of  the  infant,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  has  been  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Justice 
BlackHtone.(l)  4  Com.  214,  ante,  p.  126.  As  to  putting  off  the  trial,  for  the 
puq>o»<;  of  having  the  infant  witness  instructed,  vide  ante,  p.  120. 

The  age  of  the  child  must  be  proved.  Where  the  offence  was  committed  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1832,  and  the  father  proved,  that  on  his  return  home  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1832,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  days,  he  found  the  child  had 
been  bom,  and  was  told  by  the  grandmother  that  she  had  been  born  the  day 
before,  and  the  register  of  baptism  showed  that  she  had  been  baptized  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1822;  this  evidence  was  held  insufficient  to  prove  the  age.  Wedge's 
case,  5  C.  &  P.  298.* 

If  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  under  this  statute,  the  jury  are  satined,  that, 
at  any  time,  any  part  of  the  virile  member  of  the  prisoner,  was  within  the  labia  of 
the  pudendum  of  the  child,  no  matter  how  little,  this  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
penetration,  and  the  jury  ought  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  the  complete  offence. 
Per  Parke,  B.     R.  v.  Lines,  1  C.  &  K.  393.«' 

[  *S()5  ]  In  Bank's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  574,«  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  offence  ♦of 
carnally  knowing  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  is  not  an  offence  which  include 
an  assault  within  the  7  Wm.  4^  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  see  ante,  p.  294;  and 
that  the  jury  must  either  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  whole  charge  or  acquit 
him.  In  M' Rue's  case,  however,  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  a  similar 
offence,  before  Boaanquet,  Coleridge,  and  Coltman,  JJ.;  he  was  found  guilty  of  an 
assault  under  that  act."     8ee  ante,  p.  862. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  R.  v.  Stevens,  1  Cox,  C.  C  225,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson^ 
in  citing  a  note  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Greaves,  in  his  addition  of  Russell  on  Crimes, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  697,  thought  the  matter  well  worthy  of  further  and  serious  consideration. 
In  a  subsequent  case,  R.  v.  Hughes,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  247,  it  was  decided  by  Cole- 
ridge, and  Maulo,  JJ.,  that,  upon  an  indictment  for  a  rape  committed  upon  a  child 
under  ten  years  of  age,  whether  the  child  consent  or  not  the  prisoner  cannot  he 


(1)  SUte  Y.  Le  Blanc,  1  Const  Rep.  854. 
«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  xxiv.  689.       » Id.  zlviL  688.        «  Id.  xxzIt.  681. 
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convicted  of  an  assault  under  the  1  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  11.  In  this  case,  Coleridge  J., 
said — "  We  are  of  opinion,  that  an  indictment  framed  upon  the  statute  for  crimi- 
nally abusing  a  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  is  not  within  the  11th  section  of 
the  1  Vict.  c.  85 ;  that  section  is  only  applicable  where  the  offence  charged  in- 
cludes an  assault  upon  the  person.  Now  this  indictment  though  it  does  in  terms 
allege  the  commission  of  an  assault,  does  not  charge  it  as  material,  and  necessary 
to  the  issue,  since  consent  or  non  consent  is  immaterial.  In  K.  y.  Banks,  although 
Patteson,  J.,  had  at  first  some  doubt  upon  the  point,  yet,  in  summing  up,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  this  view  of  the  case." 

Maule,  J.,  said — "The  11th  section  of  the  1  Vict.  c.  18,  which  is  introductory 
of  a  new  and  very  peculiar  law,  applies  by  its  terms  to  cases  where  the  crime 
charged  includes  an  assault  upon  the  person.  Now,  to  decide  whether  an  alleged 
crime  does  so  or  not,  we  must  look  at  the  indictment  and  see  what  is  necessary  to 
support  it,  without  suspending  our  judgment  until  the  evidence  has  been  adduced. 
It  is  tpie  that  the  indictment  alleges  in  so  many  words  that  the  prisoner  made  an 
assault  3  but  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  an  assault,  which  depends 
on  whether  or  not  there  was  consent,  is  rendered  immaterial  by  the  terms  of  the 
act,  upon  which  the  indictment  is  framed.  Those  words,  therefore,  being  imma- 
tcriiil,  do  not  bring  it  within  the  above  section.  Suppose  an  indictment  allege  that 
A.  B.  made  an  assault  on  C.  D.,  and  uttered  a  forged  note  to  him :  that  would  in 
a  certain  sense  charge  an  assault,  but  not  in  the  real  one.  The  case  of  R.  v.  Way, 
9  C.  &  P.  722,'*  was  an  attempt  to  abuse  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  which  is 
a  misdemeanor.  The  indictment  would  contain  a  count  for  a  common  assault,  and 
it  is  in  cases  where  the  assault  is  substantially  charged  that  the  distinction  between 
submission  and  consent  becomes  material." 

In  the  subsequent  case,  however,  of  R.  v.  Folkes,  2  Moo.  &  R.  460,  Rolfe,  B., 
expressed  himself  to  be  clearly  of  opinion,  that  on  an  indictment  for  carnally 
knowing  and  abusing  a  girl  under  ten  years,  the  prisoner  may  be  acquitted  of  the 
felony,  and  convicted  of  an  assault. 

W^here  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  misdemeanor  of  having  carnal  know- 
ledge of  a  girl  between  ten  and  twelve  years  old.  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  ruled  that 
the  prisoner  could  not  be  found  guilty  of  an  assault,  as  the  consent  of  the  girl  put 
an  end  to  the  charge  of  *assault.  Meredith's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  589;*  [*866] 
see  also  Martin's  case,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  179. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  17,  for  carnally 
knowing  and  abusing  a  girl  above  ten  and  below  twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  a 
misdemeanor,  and  there  was  evidence  that  the  act  was  done  by  force  and  against 
her  will,  it  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  as  the 
offence  amounted  to  a  rape  :  but  the  prisoner  was  convicted ;  and  on  a  case  reserved, 
the  conviction  was  held  to  be  right.     R.  v.  Neale,  1  Den.  C.  C.  36. 

Assault  with  intent  to  ravish.'^  Upon  an  indictment  for  this  offence  the  evidence 
will  be  the  same  as  in  rape,  with  the  exception  of  the  proof  of  the  commission  of 
the  offence. 

A  boy  under  fourteen  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  rape.     See  ante,  p.  859. 

On  an  indictmeut  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  Patteson,  J.,  held 
that  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  on  a  prior  occasion,  taken  libertieswith  the 
prosecutrix,  was  not  receivable  to  show  the  prisoner's  intent. 

In  the  same  case,  the  learned  judge  held,  that  in  order  to  convict  on  a  chargo 
*  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxviii.  806.  •  Id.  xxL«,\»f^» 
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usault  with  intent  to  commit  &  rape,  the  jury  must 
prisoner  intended  to  gratify  hie  puaions  on  the  p 
that  he  intended  to  do  so  at  all  evento,  and  notw 
het  part     Lloyd's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  318.' 

If  upon  an  indictment  for  this  offence  the  proee 
committed,  the  defendant  most  be  Mqaitt«d.  R.  t.  ] 
440;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  681.    But  see  R.  t.  Neale,  at 
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Common  law  and  former  ftatntM  ■  ■ 

Stktute  7  &  8  Oeo.  4,  e.  29         . 

PnuUhmcDt  ..... 

Proof  or  the  lireenj  bj  the  principal        • 

Proof  of  (he  receiring  .... 
Digtinction  between  ncMriag  and  stAaUng  . 
Joint  reeeiTing  .... 

Proof  of  the  particular  gooda  receiTed 

Proof  of  guilty  knowledge 

Proof  where  the  prisoner  is  charged  as  principal  and  r 

Proof  bj  the  prisoner  of  innoceiice  of  priiici|wl  felon 
Witnesses — coraj>etenc;of  principal  felon 


Common  law  and  former  ifafufu.]  Befgre  the  t 
of  stolen  goods,  unless  they  likewise  received  and  bai 
only  of  a  misdemeanor  j  but  by  that  statute  they  wi 
fact,  and  consequently  felons. (1)  By  the  1  Aune, 
be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor,  though  the  princi] 
And  by  the  5  Anne,  c.  31,  he  might  be  so  prosecntet 
not  be  taken.  The  offence  was  again  changed  to 
s.  3.  These  acts  being  now  repealed,  their  provision: 
8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (E.),  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,{I.) 

7*8  Geo.  4,  c.  29— punMAnwmf.]— By  the  54t 
person  shall  receiTe  any  chattel,  money,  or  valnabli 
whatsoever,  the  stealing  or  taking  whereof  shall  ai 
common  law  or  by  virtue  of  that  act,  such  person  ki 
feloniously  stolen  or  taken,  every  such  recdver  sh 
may  be  indicted  and  convicted,  either  as  an  accessar 
Btantive  felony ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the 
not  have  been  previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall 
and  every  such  receiver,  howsoever  convicted,  shall 
the  court  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any 
years  oor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisonetj 
three  years,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  onoe,  twice,  or 

(1)  1  miMlBr'B  C.  C.  202. 
'bg.  Com.  Law  Bapa.  xxaiL  I 
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wliipp^p'  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  snch  imprisonment; 
provided  til  ways,  that  *no  person,  howsoever  tried  for  receiving  as  afore-  [  *868  ] 
said,  shall  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence." 

By  section  55,  (s.  48, 1.)  "  if  any  person  shall  receive  any  chattel,  money,  valu- 
able security,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  the  stealing,  taking,  obtaining  or  con- 
verting whereof  is  made  an  indictable  misdemeanor  by  that  act,  such  person 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  stolen,  taken,  obtained  or  converted| 
every  such  receiver  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  indicted  and 
convicted  thereof,  whether  the  person  guilty  of  the  principal  misdemeanor  shall  or 
shall  not  have  been  previously  convicted  thereof,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable 
to  justice ;  and  every  such  receiver  shall,  on  conviction  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years^  or 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  onoei 
twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped^  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in 
addition  to  such  imprisonment/' 

To  bring  a  case  of  receiving  within  this  section,  the  indictment  must  state  the 
misdemeanor  by  which  the  goods  were  stolen,  taken,  obtained,  or  converted.  It  is 
not  enough  to  allege  generally  that  the  goods  were  unlawfully  stolen^  takeOi 
obtained,  or  converted.     R.  v.  Wilson,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  52. 

By  8.  60,  (s.  53, 1.,)  for  the  punishment  of  receivers,  where  the  stealing,  &c.| 
18  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  it  is  enacted,  '<  that  where  the  stealing  or 
taking  of  any  property  whatsoever  is  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  either 
for  every  offence,  or  for  the  first  and  second  offence  only,  or  for  the  first  offence 
only,  any  person  who  shall  receive  any  such  property,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
unlawfully  come  by,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
be  liable,  for  every  first,  second,  or  subsequent  offence  of  receiving,  to  the  same 
forfeiture  or  punishment  to  which  a  person  guilty  of  a  first,  second,  or  subsequent 
offence  of  stealing  or  taking  such  property  is  by  that  act  made  liable." 
.  To  support  an  indictment  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  54,  the  prosecutor 
must  prove;  1,  the  stealing  of  the  goods  by  the  principal  felon^  if  it  be  so  stated 
in  the  indictment,  or  his  conviction  for  that  offence,  if  it  be  averred;  2,  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  goods  by  the  prisoner;  3,  that  the  goods  so  received  were  those 
previously  stolen;  4^  the  guilty  knowledge  of  the  prisoner. 

Proof  of  the  larceny  hi/  the  principal'^  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  indict- 
ment the  name  of  the  principal  felon,  and  the  usual  practice  in  the  indictment 
against  a  receiver  for  a  substantive  felony  is,  merely  to  state  the  goods  to  have 
been  ^'before  then  feloniously  stolen/'  &c,,  without  stating  by  whom.  See  Arch. 
PI.  257,  7th  ed. 

Where  it  was  objected  to  a  count  charging  the  goods  to  have  been  stolen  by 
<<  a  certain  evil  disposed  person,''  that  it  ought  either  to  have  stated  the  name  of 
the  principal,  or  else  that  he  was  unknown,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said  the  offence  created 
by  the  act  of  parliament  is  not  the  receiving  the  stolen  goods  from  any  particular 
person,  but  receiving  them,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen.  The  questioni 
therefore,  is,  whether  the  goods  were  stolen,  and  whether  the  prisoner  received 
them,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen.  Jervis's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  156  ;*  see  also 
Wheeler's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  170,»»  post,  p.  875.  *Where  the  goods  had  [*869] 
been  stolen  by  some  person  unknown,  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  insert  an 
averment  to  that  effect  in  the  indictment,  and  such  averment  was  held  good. 
Thomas's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  781.    But  where  the  principal  was  known,  the  name 

»  £ng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xrr.  880.  ^  Id.  zxziL  488. 
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was  stated  according  to  the  truth.  2  East,  P.  C.  781.  Where  the  goods  mn 
averred  to  have  been  stolen  by  persons  unknown,  a  difficulty  sometimes  arose  as  io 
the  proof,  the  averment  being  considered  not  to  be  proved,  where  it  appeared  tltti 
in  fact  the  principals  were  known.  Thus  where,  upon  such  an  indictment,  it  im 
proposed  to  prove  the  case  by  the  evidence  of  the  principal  himself,  who  had  beea 
a  witness  before  the  grand  jury,  Le  Blanc,  J.,  interposed,  and  directed  an  aoqmtuL 
He  said  he  considered  the  indictment  wrong  in  stating  that  the  property  had 
been  stolen  by  a  person  unknown ;  and  asked  how  the  person  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal felon  could  be  alleged  to  be  unknown  to  the  jurors  when  they  had  him 
before  them,  and  his  name  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  bill  ?  Walker's  case, 
3  Campb.  264. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  decision  with  the  resolution  of  the  judges  in  the 
following  case.  The  indictment  stated  that  a  certain  person  or  persons,  to  the 
jurors  unknown,  stole  the  goods,  and  Chat  the  prisoner  received  the  same,  knowing 
them  to  have  been  feloniously  stolen.  The  grand  jury  also  found  a  bill,  chai^ging 
one  Henry  J^Ioreton  with  stealing  the  same  goods,  and  the  prisoner  with  receiving 
them.  It  was  objected  that  the  allegation,  that  the  goods  were  stolen  by  t 
person  unknown,  was  negatived  by  the  other  record,  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
entitled  to  an  acquittal.  The  prisoner  being  convicted,  the  point  was  reserved, 
and  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  being  of  opinion  that  the  finding  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  bill,  imputing  the  principal  felony  to  Moreton,  was  do  objection 
to  the  second  indictment,  although  it  stated  the  principal  felony  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  certain  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown.  Bush's  case,  Ross.  &  Ry.  372.* 
An  indictment  charging  that  a  certain  evil  disposed  person  feloniously  eUik 
certain  goods,  and  that  A.  B.  feloniously  incited  the  said  evil  disposed  perscm  to 
commit  the  said  felony,  and  that  C.  W.  and  E.  F.  feloniously  received  the  said 
goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  is  bad  as  against  A.  B.,  the  statement, 
that  an  evil  disposed  person  stole,  being  too  uncertain  to  support  the  charge  against 
the  accessary  before  the  fact ;  but  the  indictment  was  held  to  be  good  as  against 
the  receivers  as  for  a  substantive  felony.  R.  v.  Caspar  and  others,  2  Moo.  C.  C. 
101;  S.  C.  9  C.  &  P.  289.<» 

It  has  been  doubted  whether,  where  the  indictment  alleges  that  the  prisoner 
received  the  goods  in  question  from  a  person  named,  it  must  be  proved  that  the 
receipt  was  in  fact  from  that  person.  See  marginal  note,  Messingham's  case,  1 
Moo.  C.  C.  257.' 

But  where  A.  B.  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  gelding,  and  C.  D.  for  receiving  it^ 
knowing  it  to  have  been  <^  so  feloniously  stolen  as  aforesaid  ;'*  and  A.  B.  was 
acquitted,  the  proof  failing  as  to  the  horse  having  been  stolen  by  him ;  Pa^esqp 
J.,  held  that  the  other  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  upon  that  indictment 
Woolford's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  384. 

So  where  the  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  received  the  goods  from  the 
person  who  stole  them,  and  that  the  person  who  stole  them  was  a  person  to  the 
[  *870]  jurors  unknown,  and  it  appeared  that  the  person  *who  stole  the  pcopeitj 
handed  it  to  J.  3.,  who  delivered  it  to  the  prisoner;  Parke,  J.,  held,  that  on  thli 
indictment  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  received  the  property  from 
the  person  who  actually  stole  it,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  go  to  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  the  person  from  whom  he  was  proved  to  have  received  it,  was  an  innooent 
agent  or  not  of  the  thief.    Ebworthy's  case,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  117. 

But  where  three*persons  were  charged  with  a  larceny,  and  two  others  as  aoeecw 
ries,  in  separately  receiving  portions  of  the  stolen  goods;  and  the  iDdiotment  also 
«  1  Eng.  C.  C.  872.  <*  £ag.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zzxviiL  124.  •  2  Sng.  C.  C  257. 
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contained  two  other  counts,  one  of  them  charging  each  of  the  receivers  separately 
with  a  substantive  felony,  in  separately  receiving  a  portion  of  the  stolen  goods ; 
the  principals  were  acquitted,  but  the  receivers  were  convicted  on  the  last  two 
counts  of  the  indictment.     R.  v.  Pulham,  9  C.  &  P.  280.' 

Where  the  indictment  states  a  previous  conviction  of  the  principal,  such  oonvio. 
tion  must  be  proved  by  the  production  of  an  examined  copy  of  the  record  of  the 
conviction,  and  it  is  no  objection  to  such  record,  that  it  appears  therein  that  the 
principal  was  asked  if  he  was  (not  is)  guilty;  that  it  does  not  state  that  issue  was 
joined,  or  how  the  jurors  were  returned,  and  that  the  only  award  against  the 
principal  is,  that  he  be  in  mercy,  &c.  Baldwin's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  241 ;«  3  Campb. 
265 ;  2  Leach,  928,  (n.)  But  if  the  indictment  state  not  the  conviction  but  the 
guilt  of  the  party,  it  seems  doubtful  how  far  the  record  of  conviction  would  be 
evidence  of  that  fact.  Turner's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  347,^  ante,  p.  54.  The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  aflirmative.  Where  the  acces- 
sary, he  says,  is  brought  to  trial  after  the  conviction  of  his  principal,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  conviction  was 
founded.  Nor  does  the  indictment  aver  that  the  principal  was  in  fact  guilty.  It 
is  sufficient  if  it  recites  with  proper  certainty  the  record  of  the  conviction.  This 
is  evidence  against  the  accessary,  to  put  him  on  his  defence;  for  it  is  founded  on  a 
legal  presumption  that  everything  in  the  former  proceeding  was  rightly  and  pro- 
perly transacted.     Foster,  365. 

Where  the  indictment  stated  that  the  principal  felon  had  been  convicted  of  the 
stealing,  and  in  support  of  this  averment,  an  examined  copy  of  the  record  was  put 
in,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  principal  had  pleaded  guilty,  it  was  objected  that 
i;his  was  merely  equivalent  to  a  confession  by  the  principal,  and  was  not  evidence 
against  the  receiver;  but  Bosanquet,  J.,  ruled,  that  though  the  principal  was  con. 
victed  on  his  own  confession,  yet  such  a  conviction  was  primd  facie,  but  not  con- 
clusive evidence  against  the  accessary.     Blick's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  377.^ 

Where  the  principal  felon  has  been  convicted,  it  is  sufficient  in  the  indictment 
to  state  the  conviction  without  stating  the  judgment.  Hyman's '  case,  2  Leach^ 
925 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  782 ;  Baldwin's  case,  3  Campb.  265. 

A  lad  having  stolen  a  brass  weight  from  his  masters,  it  was  taken  from  him  by 
another  servant  in  the  presence  of  one  of  them,  and  was  then  returned  to  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  it  for  sale  to  the  prisoner,  to  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  similar  articles.  The  lad  accordingly  took  it  and  sold  it  to  the 
prisoner.  It  was  contended  that  the  brass  could  not  be  considered  as  stolen  pro- 
perty, *having  been  restored  to  the  possession  of  one  of  the  owners,  and  [  *871  ] 
iff  iif?  j^ven  to  the  lad  to  sell  it  to  the  prisoner  with  a  view  to  his  detection,  and 
Ithatsuch  restoration,  for  however  short  a  time,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
treated  afterwards  as  stolen  property,  because  it  was  in  law  in  the  possession  of 
the  owners.  Coleridge,  J.,  said  he  should  consider  the  evidence  as  sufficient  in 
point  of  law  to  sustain  the  indictment,  but  would  take  a  note  of  the  objection. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  subsequently  the  learned  judge,  without 
reserving  the  point,  passed  sentence.     R.  v.  Lyons,  Carr.*  &  'Ml,  217. <^ 

Proof  of  the  receiving — distinction  hettoeen  receiving  and  stexxling.'j  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  doubt  arises  whether  the  acts  done  by  the  person  amount 
to  a  receiving,  or  to  a  stealing,  as  in  the  following  cases ;  from  "which  it  appears 
that  if  the  prisoner  took  part  in  the  transaction,  while  the  act  of  larceny  by  others 

'Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  xxxriii.  121.  f  1  Eng.  C.  C.  241.  »  2  Id.  847. 
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vu  pontinuing,  he  will  be  gailty  u  principal  is  the  L 
Pyer  uid  Dialing  were  indicted  for  stealing  a  qoant 
^Lwker.  The  gooda,  oonagned  to  Hawker,  were  i 
Hawker  employed  Dyer,  who  wu  the  master  of  a  Is 
on  shore,  and  Diating  was  employed  m  a  labourer,  in 
was  landed  in  Hawker's  warehouse.  The  jury  found 
Dyer's  boat,  some  of  his  servants,  without  his  consent 
and  concealed  it  in  another  part  of  the  boat.  They  aL 
umsted  the  other  prisoner,  and  the  persons  on  boftrd 
from  the  rest  in  removing  it  from  the  boat  for  tfa 
Ctoiham,  B.,  (afler  consulting  Buller,  J.,)  was  of  0| 
purposes,  as  with  respect  to  those  coucenied  in  the  sc 
be  complete,  as  an  asportation  in  point  of  law,  yei 
joined  in  the  scheme  before  the  btuilla  had  been  a 
where  it  was  deposited,  and  who  asosted  in  oarryin 
ooDtinning  transaction,  and  could  not  be  sud  to  be 
the  commodity  from  such  place  of  depomt,  and  Djvt 
carrying  it  off,  was,  therefore,  gnil^  as  prinoipaL  T 
Another  case  arose  out  of  the  same  transaction.  Tl 
been  lodged  in  Hawker's  warehouse,  sereral  persons 
eonspired  to  steal  &  portion  of  it,  and  accordingly  ren 
Soon  afterwards  the  persons  who  had  bo  removed 
(yDonsell,  who  had  in  the  meantime  agreed  to  pun 
the  others  (who  took  it  out  of  the  warebonse)  in  oair 
all  indicted  as  principals  in  the  larceny,  it  was  objectec 
the  laioeny  b^ng  complete  before  thdr  participat 
Graham,  B.,  held,  that  it  was  a  continuing  transactic 
the  plot  before  the  goods  were  actually  carried  awa; 
the  defendants  having  concurred  in,  or  been  presen 
goods  from  the  warehouse  where  they  had  been  depoc 
and  the  prisoners  were  convicted  accordingly.  Atwe. 
[  *872  ]  *In  the  following  case  the  removal  of  t 
complete,  that  a  person  concerned  in  the  furdier  remo 
to  the  ori^nal  larceny.  Hill  and  Smith,  in  the  absen 
the  prosecutor's  warehouse,  and  took  thence  the  goodi 
the  street  about  thirty  yards  from  the  warehouse  ' 
prisoner,  who  was  apprised  of  the  robbery,  and  who 
perty  to  a  cart,  which  was  in  readiness.  The  learned 
of  opinion  that  this  wu  a  continuing  larceny,  and  tl 
wut,  aiding  and  abetting  in  a  continuation  of  the  f( 
portion  of  the  felony,  and  liable  to  be  fonnd  guilty 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  property  was  re 
mises  before  the  prisoner  was  present,  he  could  not  I: 
and  the  conviction  as  such,  was  held  wrong.  Eii 
The  same  conclusion  was  come  to  in  the  followinj 
received  the  articles  in  question  into  his  cart,  left  it  s 
meantime  the  prisoner  M'Makin  came  up  and  led  aw 
to  another  man  to  take  to  his  (M'Makin's)  house,  abo 
Upon  the  cart  arrivi  ng  at  the  house,  the  prisoner  8i 
oellaTj  having  directed  a  companion  to  blow  out  the 
*  1  Eng.  C.  a  S82. 
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removing  the  articles  from  the  oart.  For  Smith  it  was  argned,  that  the  asportavii 
was  complete  before  he  interfered;  and  Dyer's  case^  ante,  p.  870,  was  cited,  and 
Lawrence,  J.,  after  conferring  with  Le  Blanc,  J.,  was  of  this  opinion,  and  directed 
an  acqoittal.  M'Makin's  case,  Rnss.  &  By.  333,  (n.)^  Upon  the  anthority  of 
Eang's  case,  the  following  decision  proceeded.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
stealing  two  horses.  It  appeared  that  he  and  one  Whinroe  went  to  steal  the 
horses.  Whinroe  left  the  prisoner  when  they  got  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place 
where  the  horses  were,  stole  the  horses,  and  brought  them  to  the  place  where  the 
prisoner  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  and  the  prisoner  rode  away  with  them.  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley  at  first  thought  that  the  prisoner's  joining  in  riding  away  with  the 
horses  might  be  considered  a  new  larceny;  but  on  adverting  to  King's  case; 
(supra),  he  thought  this  opinion  wrong,  and  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  an  accessary  only,  and  not  a  principal,  because  he 
was  not  present  at  the  original  taking.     Kelly's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  421."* 

The  circumstances  in  the  next  ca«e  were  held  not  to  constitute  a  receiving.  The 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  receiving  goods  stolen  in  a  dwelling-house  by  one  Deben- 
ham.  Debenham,  who  lodged  in  the  house,  broke  open  a  box  there  and  stole  the 
property.  The  prisoner  was  seen  walking  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  house, 
and  occasionally  looking  up ;  and  he  and  Debenham  were  seen  together  at  some 
distance,  when  he  was  apprehended,  and  part  of  the  property  found  on  him.  The 
jury  found  that  Debenham  threw  the  things  out  of  the  window,  and  that  the  pri« 
soner  was  in  waiting  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee  thought,  that  under 
this  finding  it  was  doubtful,  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  receiving,  and 
reserved  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  held  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
principal,(l)  and  that  the  conviction  of  him  as  receiver  was  wrong.  Owen's  case, 
1  Moody,  C.  C.  96.*    See  also  R.  v.  Hornby,  ante,  p.  615. 

♦Where  the  evidence  leaves  it  doubtful  in  what  manner  the  goods  first  [  *873  ] 
came  to  the  prisoner's  possession,  the  safest  mode  is  to  frame  the  indictment  as  for 
larceny.  Stolen  property  having  been  discovered  concealed  in  an  out-house,  the 
prisoners  were  detected  in  the  act  of  carrying  it  away  from  tlence,  and  were  indicted 
as  receivers.  Patteson,  J.,  said,  "  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  person  having 
stolen  the  property.  If  there  had  been  evidence  that  some  one  person  had  been 
seen  near  the  house,  from  which  the  property  was  taken,  or  if  there  had  been 
strong  suspicion  that  some  one  person  stole  it,  those  circumstances  would  have  been 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  received  it,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  K  you  are 
of  opinion  that  some  other  person  stole,  and  that  the  prisoners  received  it  knowing 
that  fact,  they  may  be  convicted  of  receiving.  But  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me 
rather  dangerous,  on  this  evidence,  to  convict  them  of  receiving.  It  is  evidence  on 
which  persons  are  constantly  convicted  of  stealing."  The  prisoners  were  acquitted. 
Densley's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  399.  The  two  prisoners  were  indicted  for  larceny.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  A.  (being  in  the  service  of  the  prosecutor)  was  sent  by 
him  to  deliver  some  fat  to  C.  He  did  not  deliver  all  the  fat  to  C,  having  previously 
given  part  of  it  to  the  prisoner  B.  It  being  objected  that  B.  ought  to  have  been 
charged  as  receiver,  Gumey,  B.,  said  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  B. 
was  present  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  It  was  in  the  master's  possession  till 
the  time  of  the  separal|pn.     Butteris's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  147.® 

c  . 

(1)  If  a  stranger  pnrsaant  to  an  arrangement  with  one  whom  he  knows  has  stolen  goods 
invite  an  interview  with  the  owner  and  a^rwards  receive  the  goods  under  the  mere  color  of 
an  agency,  but  really  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  larceny,  he  is  within  the  statute  against 
receiving  stolen  goods.     The  People  v.  Wiley,  8  Hill,  194. 
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W.  stole  a  watch  from  A.,  and  while  W.  and  L.  were  in  costodj  together,  W. 
told  L.  that  he  had  «  planted''  the  watch  nnder  a  flag  in  the  soot  cellar  of  L's 
house.  After  this  L.  was  discharged  from  custody,  and  went  to  the  flag  and  took 
up  the  watch  and  sent  his  wife  to  pawn  it.  It  was  held  hy  Pollock,  C.  B.,  that  if 
L.  took  the  watch  in  consequence  of  W.'s  information,  W.  telling  L.  in  order  that 
he  might  use  the  information  hy  taking  the  watch,  L.  was  indictahle  for  this  as  t 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  hut  that,  if  this  was  an  act  done  hy  L.  iu  opposition  to  W., 
or  against  his  will,  it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  would  be  a  receiving.  R.  t. 
Wade,  1  C.  &  K.  739.P 

Proof  of  Teuivintj — joint  receip/.]  Where  two  persons  are  indicted  as  joinf 
receivers,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  one  of  them  received  the  property  in  the 
absence  of  the  other,  and  afterwards  delivered  it  to  him.  This  point  having  been 
reserved  for  the  opinion  of  judges,  they  unanimously  held  that  upon  a  joint  charge 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  a  joint  receipt;  and  that  as  one  of  the  persons  was  absent 
when  the  other  received  the  property,  it  was  a  separate  receipt  by  the  latter. 
Messingham's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C  257.** 

A.  and  B.  were  charged  with  stealing  molasses,  and  C.  and  D.  with  receiving 
them,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen.  It  appeared  that  A.  and  B.  brought  the 
goods  to  C.'s  warehouse,  and  left  them  with  D.  his  servant,  who  after  some  hesitation, 
accepted  them.  C.  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  it  was  clear  on  the  £eu^  that 
shortly  after  he  came  home  he  was  aware  of  the  molasses  having  been  left,  and 
there  was  strong  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  then  knew  they  had  been  stolen. 
It  was  also  clear  that  D.,  soon  after  the  goods  were  left  with  him,  was  aware  they 
had  been  unlawfully  procured,  as  he  was  found  disguising  the  barrels  in  which  thej 
[  *874  ]  were  contained.  Maule,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  '^'if  they  were  satisfied  that 
G.  had  directed  the  goods  to  be  taken  into  the  warehouse,  knowing  them  to  have 
been  stolen ;  and  that  D.,  in  pursuance  of  that  direction  had  received  them  into  the 
warehouse  (he  also  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen)  they  might  properly  convict 
the  prisoners  of  a  joinf  receiving.     The  prisoners  were  convicted.     B.  v.  Parr,  2 

Moo.  &  R.  346. 

Husband  and  wife  were  indicted  jointly  as  receivers.  The  goods  were  found  in 
their  house.  Graham,  B.,  told  the  jury,  that  generally  speaking,  the  law  does  not 
impute  to  the  wife  those  offences,  which  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  committed 
by  the  coercion  of  her  husband,  and  particularly  where  his  house  is  made  the 
receptacle  of  stolen  goods ;  but  if  the  wife  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  and 
independent  part,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  stolen  goods  more 
effectually  than  her  husband  could  have  done,  and  by  her  own  acts,  she  would  be 
responsible  as  far  as  her  own  uncontrolled  offence.  The  learned  judge  resolved 
that  as  the  charge  against  the  husband  and  wife  was  joint,  and  it  had  not  been 
left  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  she  received  the  goods  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
the  conviction  of  the  wife  could  not  be  supported,  though  she  had  been  more  active 
than  her  husband.     Archer's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  143.' 

As  to  the  extent  of  a  wife's  liability  in  case  of  a  joint  receipt  of  stolen  goods  hj 
her  and  her  husband,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  settled,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
advert  to  the  rule  of  the  Scotch  law  on  this  subject.  According  to  that  law,  the 
wife  may  be  tried  on  the  same  libel  with  her  husband  for  re$ei  (receiTing)  in  which 
they  are  both  implicated,  but  she  cannot  be  charged  with  resetting  the  goods  which 
he  has  stolen,  and  brought  to  their  common  house,  unless  it  appear  Jbat  she  was 
not  merely  concealing  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  commencing  a  new  coarse  of 
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guilt  for  herself,  in  which  she  takes  a  principal  share,  as  by  selling  the  stolen  articles, 
and  carrying  on  alone  the  infamous  traffic.  K  she  has  done  either  of  these  things, 
her  privilege  ceases,  and  in  many  of  such  cases  the  wife  has  been  convicted  of 
receiving  goods  stolen  by  the  husband.  This  being  matter  of  evidence,  however, 
must  be  pleaded  to  the  jury,  and  cannot  be  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  relevancy 
of  a  charge  of  reset  against  the  wife.     Alison's  Princ.  Cr.  Law  of  Scotl.  338. 

An  indictment  in  one  count  charged  A.  and  B.  with  a  burglary,  and  with 
stealing,  and  C.  with  receiving  part  of  the  stolen  property,  and  D.  with  receiving 
other  part  of  the  stolen  property;  another  count  charged  C.  and  D.  with  the 
substantive  felony  of  jointly  receiving  the  whole  of  the  stolen  property,  and  there 
«^ere  two  other  counts  charging  C.  and  D.  separately  with  the  substantive  felony  of 
each  receiving  part  of  the  stolen  property.  It  was  proved  that  A.  and  B.  had 
committed  the  burglary  and  stolen  the  property,  but  the  evidence  as  to  the  re- 
ceiving showed  that  C.  and  D.  had  received  the  stolen  property  on  different 
occasions  and  quite  unconnected  with  each  other.  It  was  objected  that  the  count 
charging  a  joint  receiving  was  not  proved  (see  Messingham's  case,  supra,^  and  that 
as  distinct  felonies  had  been  committed  by  C.  and  D.,  they  ought  to  nave  been 
tried  separately.  Per  Littledale  J.,  "  There  is  certainly  some  inconsistency  in  this 
indictment ;  but  the  practice  in  cases  of  receivers  is  to  plead  in  this  manner.'^ 
The  prisoners  were  all  convicted.     HartalFs  case,  7  C.  &  P.  475.* 

Where  two  receivers  are  charged  in  the  same  indictment  with  *separate  [  *875  ] 
and  distinct  acts  of  receiving,  it  is  too  late  after  verdict  to  object  that  they  should 
have  been  indicted  separately.     K.  v.  Hayes,  2  Moo.  &  Hob.  156. 

An  indictment  in  the  first  count  charged  W.  and  R.  C.  with  killing  a  sheep, 
ft  with  intent  to  steal  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  the  said  sheep ;"  and  in  another 
count  charged  J.  C.  with  receiving  nine  pounds'  weight  of  mutton  "  of  a  certain 
evil-disposed  person,  he  then  knowing  that  the  mutton  had  been  stolen.  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  said,  "  this  count  is  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  it  is  joined  not  with 
another  count  against  other  persons  for  stealing  anything,  but  with  a  count  for 
killing  with  intent  to  steal,  which  appears  to  me  an  offence  quite  distinct  in  its 
nature  from  that  imputed  to  the  prisoner  (J.  C.)  I  shall  not  stop  the  case,  but  I 
will  take  care  that  the  prisoner  has  any  advantage  that  can  arise  from  the  objection, 
if,  upon  consideration,  I  should  think  it  well  founded.  The  prisoners  were  all 
convicted."     Wheeler's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  170.* 

Proof  of  0\e  particular  goods  received.]  The  proof  of  the  goods  received  must 
correspond  with  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  substantially  with  the  alle- 
gation of  the  goods  stolen  by  the  principal  felon.  But  it  is  sufficient  if  the  thing 
received  be  the  same  in  fact,  as  that  which  was  stolen,  though  passing  under  a 
new  denomination,  as  where  the  principal  was  charged  with  stealing  a  live  sheep, 
and  the  accessary  with  receiving  twenty  pounds  of  mutton,  part  of  the  goods 
stolen.  Cowell's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  617.  But  where  the  principiJ  felon  was 
charged  with  stealing  six  promissory  notes  of  100/.  each,  and  the  other  prisoner 
with  receiving  '<  the  said  promissory  notes,"  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen, 
and  it  appeared  that  he  had  only  received  the  proceeds  of  some  of  ther  notes,  it  was 
ruled,  that  the  prisoner  charged  with  the  receiving  must  be  acquitted.  Walkley's 
case,  4  C.  &  P.  132.« 

Upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  a  lamb,  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  «^  '^ask 
time  of  the  receiving,  the  lamb  was  dead,  but  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judge»:^  V^<^ 
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that  it  was  immaterial  as  to  the  prisoner's  offence,  whether  the  lamb  was  aliTe  cr 
dead,  the  offence  and  the  punishment  for  it  being  in  both  cases  the  same.  Pnck- 
ering's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  242/  In  another  report  of  this  case,  the  judges  aie 
stated  to  have  said,  that  the  word  theep  (lamb)  did  not  necessarily  import,  that  tha 
animal  was  received  a/tve,  though  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  state,  thti 
the  prisoner  received  the  dead  body  or  carcass.  1  Lewin,  C.  G.  302.  See  fortheri 
ante,  p.  102. 

Proof  of  guilty  knowledge,']  Evidence  must  be  given  of  the  prisoner's  goilij 
knowledge,  that  he  received  the  goods  in  question,  knowing  them  to  have  been 
stolen.  In  general  this  evidence  is  to  be  collected  from  all  the  yarious  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  usual  evidence  is,  that  the  goods  were  bought  at  an 
undervalue  by  the  receiver.  Proof  that  he  concealed  the  goods  is  presumptive 
evidence  to  the  same  effect.  So  evidence  may  be  given  that  the  prisoner  pledged 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  other  articles  of  stolen  property  besides  those  in  the 
indictment,  in  order  to  show  the  guilty  knowledge.  Dunn's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C. 
150.^ 

[  *876  ]  And  where  the  receiver  of  the  other  article  has  been  made  the  ^subject 
of  another  indictment,  it  is  still,  as  it  seems,  in  strictness,  admissible  to  prove  the 
guilty  knowledge.     Davis's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  177  ;*  see  ante,  p.  92. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  from  which  a  presumption  of 
the  prisoner's  guilty  knowledge  may  be  gathered,  well  illustrates  the  subject 
<<  Owing  to  the  jealousy  and  caution  so  necessary  in  this  sort  of  traffic,  it  oftea 
happens  that  no  express  disclosure  is  made,  and  yet  the  illegal  acquisition  of  the 
articles  in  question  is  as  well  understood,  as  if  the  receiver  had  actually  witnessed 
the  depredation.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  therefore,  it  is  sufficient  if  ciienm- 
stances  are  proved,  which  to  persons  of  ordinary  understanding,  and  situated  m 
the  prisoner  was,  must  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  illegally  acquired 
Thus,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  prisoner  received  watches,  jewelry,  large  quantities 
of  money,  bundles  of  clothes  of  various  kinds,  or  movables  of  any  sort,  to  a  con- 
siderable value,  from  boys  or  other  persons  destitute  of  property,  and  without  tny 
lawful  means  of  acquiring  them ;  and  especially  if  it  be  proved  that  they  were 
brought  at  untimely  hours,  and  under  circumstances  of  evident  concealment,  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion,  but  that  they  were  received  in  the  full 
understanding  of  the  guilty  mode  of  their  acquisition.  This  will  be  still  further 
confirmed,  if  it  appear  that  they  were  purchased  at  considerably  less  than  their  real 
value,  concealed  in  places  not  usually  employed  for  keeping  such  articles,  as  under 
beds,  in  coal  cellars,  or  up  chimnies ;  if  their  marks  be  e&ced,  or  false  or  ineon- 
sistent  stories  told  as  to  the  mode  of  their  acquisition.  And  it  is  a  still  further 
ingredient  towards  inferring  guilty  knowledge,  if  they  have  been  reoeiTed  from  a 
notorious  thief,  or  one  from  whom  stolen  goods  have,  on  previous  occasions,  been 
received."     Alison's  Princ.  Cr.  Law  or  Scotl.  330. 

Where  it  was  averred  that  the  prisoner,  <'  Francis  Morris  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels, &o.,  feloniously  did  receive  and  have ;  he  the  said  Thonuu  Morris  then  and 
there  well  knowing  the  said  goods  and  chattels  to  have  been  feloniously  stolen," 
&c.,  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  for  that  the 
fsuot  of  receiving,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  previous  felony,  must  reside  in  the 
same  person,  whereas  this  indictment  charged  them  in  two  different  persons;  bat 
the  judges  held  that  the  indictment  would  be  good  without  the  words  <<the 
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Thomas  Morris/'  which  might  be  struck  out  as  surplusage,  Morris's  case,  1  Leach| 
109. 

The  tfUentton  of  the  party  in  receiving  the  goods  is  not  material^  provided  he 
knew  them  to  be  stolen.  Where  it  was  objected  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
conversion  by  the  receiver,  Gumey,  B.,  said,  if  the  receiver  takes  without  any 
profit  or  advantage,  or  whether  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  profit  or  not,  or  merely  to 
assist  the  thief,  it  is  precisely  the  same.  Davis's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  178.^  If  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  receive  them  for  jthe  mere  purpose  of  concealment,  without 
deriving  any  profit  at  all,  he  is  just  as  much  a  receiver  as  if  he  had  purchased 
them.     Per  Taunton,  J.,  Richardson's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  335." 

The  rule  by  the  law  of  Scotland  is  the  same.  K  the  prisoner  once  receive  the 
goods  into  his  keeping,  it  is  immaterial  upon  what  footing  this  is  done,  whether  by 
purchase,  pledge,  barter,  or  as  a  mere  depository  for  the  thief.  Nay,  though  he 
bay  them  for  full  *value,  the  crime  is  the  same,  because  he  knowingly  [  *877  ] 
detains  them  from  the  true  owner ;  but  the  fact  of  a  fair  price  having  been  paid 
IB  an  important  circumstance  to  outweigh  the  presumption  of  the  guilty  know* 
ledge.  (1)  Alison's  Princ.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotl.  329;  Hume,  118;  Burnett,  155| 
156. 

Proof  where  the  pruoner  is  charged  as  principal  and  receiver  in  different 
counts.^  A  person  may  be  legally  charged  in  different  counts  of  the  same  indict- 
ment, both  as  the  principal  felon  and  as  the  receiver  of  the  same  goods.  Gallo- 
way's case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  234.*  But  the  judges  on  a  case  reserved,  were  equally 
divided  in  opinion  whether  the  prosecutor  should  in  such  case  be  put  to  his  elec- 
tion. They  all  agreed,  however,  that  directions  should  be  given  to  the  respective 
clerks  of  assize  not  to  put  both  charges  in  the  same  indictment  Id.  The  latter 
point  again  arose  in  a  subsequent  case,  and,  after  discussion,  a  great  majority  of 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  Galloway's  case,  (supra) 
should  be  adhered  to.     Madden's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  277.^ 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing,  and  the  second  count  charged  him 
with  a  substantive  felony  in  receiving,  Yaughan,  B.,  ruled  that  the  prosecutor  must 
elect  upon  which  of  the  counts  he  would  proceed.  Flower's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  418  ;* 
see  Austin's  case,  ante,  p.  232;  Hartall's  ease,  ante,  pp.  873,  874. 

Proof  by  the  prisoner  of  innocence  of  principal  /elonJ]  The  party  charged  as 
receiver  may  controvert  the  guilt  of  the  principal  felon,  even  after  his  conviction,  and 
though  that  conviction  is  stated  in  the  indictment.  For,  as  against  him,  the  conviction 
is  only  presumptive  evidence  of  the  principal's  guilt,  under  the  rule  that  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  in  the  former  proceeding  every  thing  was  rightly  and  properly  trans- 
acted. It  being  res  inter  alias  a^ta,  it  cannot  be  conclusive  as  to  him.  Foster,  365. 
If,  therefore,  it  should  appear,  on  the  trial  of  the  receiver,  that  the  offence  of  which 
the  principal  was  convicted  did  not  amoimt  to  felony,  (if  so  charged,)  or  to  that 
species  of  felony  with  which  he  is  charged,  the  receiver  ought  to  be  acquitted.  Id. 
Thus  where  the  principal  had  been  convicted,  and  on  the^  trial  of  the  receiver  the 
conviction  was  proved,  but  it  appeared  on  the  cross-examination  of  the  prosecutor, 

n)  Where  a  person  suffered  a  trunk  containing  stolen  goods  to  be  pnt  on  board  a  Tessel  in 
irhich  he  had  taken  his  passage,  as  part  of  his  baggage,  it  was  held  that  this  waa  «n&\v  ^ 
receipt  of  the  goods  as  purchaser  or  luiilee,  as  justified  a  conviction  for  receiving  sto\«^^S^^=^^^ 
Btate  T.  Scovel,  1  Const.  Rep.  274. 
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that,  in  fact,  the  party  convicted  had  only  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  the  pri- 
Boner,  on  the  authority  of  Foster,  was  acquitted.  Smith's  case^  1  Leach,  288; 
Prosser's  case,  Id.  290, (n.) 

Witnesses — competency  of  principal  felonJ]  The  principal  felon,  though  not 
convicted  or  pardoned,  is  a  competent  witness  for  the  crown  to  prove  the  whole  case 
against  the  receiver.  Haslam's  case,  1  Leach,  418 ;  Price's  case,  Patram's  case, 
Id.  419,  (n.) ',  2  East,  P.  C.  732.  But  the  confession  of  the  principal  felon  is  not, 
as  it  has  been  already  stated,  evidence  against  the  receiver.  Turner's  case,  1  Moo. 
C.  C.  347,'*  ante,  p.  54. 

Yenue.'\  By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  76,  (after  providing  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  act  shall  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  except  as  follows,)  it  is  enacted, 
[  *878  ]  "  that  if  any  person  in  any  one  part  of  *the  united  kingdom  shall  receiTe 
or  have  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  security,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  which 
shall  have  been  stolen,  or  otherwise  feloniously  taken  in  any  other  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  such  person  knowing  the  said  property  to  have  been  stolen  or  other- 
wise feloniously  taken,  he  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  forsach 
offence,  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  where  he  shall  so  receive  or  have  the 
said  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  originally  stolen  or  taken  in 
that  part."(l) 

And  by  sect.  56,  (s.  49  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55, 1.)  <'  if  any  person  shall  receive  any 
chattel,  money,  valuable  security,,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same 
to  have  been  feloniously  or  unlawfuDy  stolen,  taken,  obtained,  or  converted,  every 
such  person,  whether  charged  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact  to  the  felony,  or  with  t 
substantive  felony,  or  with  a  misdemeanor  only,  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried, 
and  punished  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  he  shall  have,  or  shall  have  had,  any 
such  property  in  his  possession  :  or  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  the  party  goilty 
of  the  principal  felony  or  misdemeanor  may  by  law  be  tried,  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  receiver  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished,  in  the  coimty  or 
place  where  he  actually  received  such  property." 

Upon  an  indictment  against  a  principal  and  receiver,  in  respect  of  goods  stolen 
in  one  county  and  received  in  another,  although  the  case  is  tried  in  the  county  in 
which  the  property  was  stolen,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  in  the  indictment  that 
the  receipt  took  place  in  the  other  county,  and  the  want  of  such  averment  is  neither 
available  in  arrest  of  judgment,  nor  on  the  ground  of  variance.  Per  Maole,  J.,  B. 
v.  Hinley,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  12. 

As  to  the  offence  of  receiving  anchors,  cables,  &c.,  see  ante,  p.  678 ;  and  as  to 
receiving  property  sent  by  the  post,  and  stolen  therefrom,  ante,  p.  845. 


(1)  An  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  lies  against  one  who  reoeiTCS  goods  in  one 
State,  though  stolen  in  another.    Commonwealth  ▼.  Andrews,  2  Mass.  14. 
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Nature  of  the  offence.']  The  offence  of  rescue  nearly  resembles  that  of  prison- 
breachy  which  has  already  been  treated  of,  ante,  p.  858. 

Where  the  party  rescued  is  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  felony,  the  rescuing  is 
felony  also.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  606.  Where  the  offence  of  the  former  is  a  misdemeanor^ 
that  of  the  latter  will  be  a  misdemeanor  also.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  21,  s.  6. 

K  the  party  rescued  was  imprisoned  for  felony,  and  was  rescued  before  indictment, 
the  indictment  for  the  rescue  must  surmise  a  felony  done,  as  well  as  an  imprisonment 
for  felony,  or  on  suspicion  for  felony,  but  if  the  party  was  indicted  and  taken  upon 
a  capias  and  then  rescued,  there  needs  only  a  recital  that  he  was  indicted  prout,  &c. 
and  taken  and  rescued.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  607. 

Though  the  party  rescuing  may  be  indicted  before  the  principal  be  convicted  and 
attainted,  yet  he  shall  not  be  arraigned  or  tried,  before  the  principal  is  attainted.  Id. 
In  such  case,  however,  he  may,  as  it  seems,  be  indicted  and  tried  for  a  misdemeanor, 
though  not  for  a  felony.     1  Hale,  P.  C.  899. 

Proof  of  the  custody  of  the  party  rescued,]  To  make  the  offence  of  rescuing  a 
party  felony,  it  must  appear  that  he  was  in  custody  for  felony  or  suspicion  of 
felony,  but  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  was  in  the  custody  of  a  private  person,  or 
of  an  officer,  or  under  a  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  where  the  arrest  of 
a  felon  is  lawful,  the  rescue  of  him  is  felony.  But  it  seems  necessary  that  the 
party  rescuing  should  have  knowledge  that  the  other  is  under  arrest  for  felony,  if 
he  be  in  the  custody  of  a  private  person,  though  if  he  be  in  the  custody  of  a  con- 
stable or  sheriff,  or  in  prison,  he  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  it  1  Hale,  P.  C.  606. 
If  the  imprisonment  be  so  far  irregular  that  the  party  imprisoned  would  not  be 
guilty  of  prison  breach  by  making  his  escape,  a  person  rescuing  him  will  not  subject 
himself  to  the  punishment  of  rescue.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  21,  ss.  1,2 }  1  Buss,  by 
Grea.  485. 

A  warrant  of  a  justice  to  apprehend  a  party,  founded  on  a  certificate  of  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  that  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  *had  been  found  [  *880  ] 
against  such  party,  is  good;  and  therefore  if  upon  such  warrant  the  party  be 
arrested,  and  afterwards  rescued,  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  rescue  may  be  con- 
Ticted  of  a  misdemeanor.     Stoke's  case,  5  G.  &  P.  146.* 

Proof  of  the  rescue.]    The  word  rexuej  or  some  word  equivalent  thereto,  must 
appear  in  the  indictment,  and  the  allegation  must  be  proved  by  showiii%**^sA!^'^^ 
act  was  done  forcibly,  and  against  the  will  of  the  officer  who  had  the  paixV^^5S«*s5»^ 
in  custody.    Burridge's  case,  8  P.  Wms.  483.    In  order  to  wiyi^v -^>:^^  ^^\««k'55 
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rescue  complete,  the  prisoner  must  actually  get  out  of  the  prison.     Hawk.  P.  C. 
b.  2,  c.  18,  8.  12. 

Funuhment'\  The  offence  of  rescuing  a  person  in  custody  for  felony  vu 
formerly  punishable  as  a  felony  within  clergy  at  common  law.  Stanley's  case, 
*  Buss.  &  Ry.  432.*  But  now  by  the  one  and  2  Geo.  4,  c.  88,  (E.  &  I.)  s.  1,  «if 
any  person  shall  rescue,  or  aid  and  assist  in  rescuing,  from  the  lawful  custody  of 
any  constable,  officer,  headborough,  or  other  person  whomsoever,  any  person 
charged  with,  or  suspected  of,  or  committed  for  any  felony,  or  on  saspdm 
thereof,  then  if  the  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  convicted  of  felony,  and 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  court  by  or  before  whom  any  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  convicted,  to  order  and  direct,  in  case  it  shall  think  fit, 
that  such  person  or  persons,  instead  of  being  so  fined  and  imprisoned  as  afore, 
said,  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  seven  years,  or  be  imprisoned  only, 
or  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  common  gaol,  house  of  oorrec 
tion,  or  penitentiary  house,  for  any  term  not  less  than  one  and  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

Aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape,"]  Under  the  head  of  rescue  may  be  classed  the 
analogous  offence  of  aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape.  This,  as  an  obstruction  of  the 
course  of  justice,  was  an  offence  at  common  law,  being  a  felony  where  the  pri- 
soner was  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  felony,  and  a  misdemeanor  in  oUier  cases, 
whether  the  charge  were  criminal  or  not.  See  Burridge's  case,  3  P.  Wms.  439; 
B.  V.  Allan,  Carr.  &  M.  295.« 

Aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape — offence  under  various  statutes.]  The  offence  of 
assisting  a  prisoner  to  escape  has,  by  various  statutes,  been  subjected  to  diffsreDt 
degrees  of  punishment. 

By  the  25  Greo.  2,  c.  27,  s.  9,  if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  by 
force  set  at  liberty,  or  rescue,  or  attempt  to  rescue,  or  set  at  liberty,  any  person 
out  of  prison  who  shall  be  committed  for,  or  found  guilty  of  murder,  or  rescue, 
or  attempt  to  rescue  any  person  convicted  of  murder,  going  to  execution,  or 
during  execution,  every  person  so  offending,  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  and  adjudged 
to  be  guilty  of  felony,  [and  shall  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.] 

Now,  by  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  o.  91,  the  punishment  of  death  is  abolished, 
and  parties  guilty  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  above  section,  are  liable  to  be 
lannsported  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

[  *881  ]  *By  4  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  43,(E.)  the  conveying  any  disguise  or  instru- 
ments into  any  prison  with  intent  to  aid  or  assist  a  prisoner  to  escape  is  made  a 
felony,  punishable  by  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  assisting  any 
prisoner  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape  from  any  prison,  is  subject  to  the  same 
punishment.  See  ante,  p.  .  Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  16  Geo. 
2,  c.  31,(E.)  with  respect  to  the  king's  bench  and  fleet  prisons,  and  the  other 
prisons  not  comprised  in  the  4  Geo,  4,  c.  64. 

Upon  the  16  Geo.  2,  c.  31,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  act  is  confined  to  cases 
of  prisoners  committed  for  felony,  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment  or 
detainer,  and  therefore  a  commitment  on  suspicion  only  is  not  within  the  act 
Walker's  case,  1  Leach,  97;  Greenliff's  case,  1  Leach,  363.     It  waa 
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held  on  the  construction  of  this  statute,  that  it  does  not  extend  to  a  case  where 
the  escape  has  been  actually  effected,  but  only  to  the  attempt.  TiUej's  case,  2 
Iieaoh,  662.  The  delivering  the  instrument  is  an  offence  within  the  act,  though 
the  prisoner  has  been  pardoned  of  the  offence  of  which  he  was  convicted,  on  con- 
dition  of  transportation ;  and  a  party  may  be  convicted,  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  knew  of  the  specific  offence  of  which  the  prisoner  he  assisted  had 
been  convicted.     Shaw's  case,  Buss.  &  Ry.  526.^ 

Where  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  person  aided  is  set  forth,  and  is  pro- 
dnoed  by  the  proper  officer,  no  evidence  is  admissible  to  contradict  that  record. 
Shaw's  case,  Buss.  &  Ry.  526. 

By  the  52  Greo.  3,  c.  156,  (U.  K.)  aiding  and  assisting  prisoners  of  war  to 
escape  is  felony,  punishable  with  transportation  for  life,  or  fourteen  or  seven  years, 
See  Martin's  case,  R.  &  R.  196.* 

As  to  aiding  and  assisting  persons  convicted  by  a  military  or  naval  court- 
martial  to  escape,  see  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  5,  s.  18;  6  Geo.  4,  c.  6,  s.  14. 

As  to  rescuing  returned  transports,  see  post  title  Traruportatum^  returning 
from. 
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Proof  of  riot — nature  of  in  generaL"]  A  riot  is  defined  by  Hawkins  to  be  a 
tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace,  by  three  persons  or  more,  assembling 
together  of  their  own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one  another, 
against  any  one  who  shall  oppose  them,  in  the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a 
private  nature,  and  afterwards  actually  executing  the  same,  in  a  violent  and  tur- 
bulent manner,  to  the  terror  of  the  people,  whether  the  act  intended  were  of 
itself  lawful  or  unlawful.  (1)     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  65,  s.  1.     See  K.  v.  Langford, 

p.  886. 

<  ■  » 

(1)  State  ▼.  Biook  et  al.  1  Hill,  862. 

in  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  it  is  necessary  to  aver,  and  on  the  trial  to  prove,  a  previons 
imlawf ul  assembly ;  and  hence,  if  the  assembly  were  lawAil,  as  upon  summons  to  assist  an 
officer  in  the  execution  of  lawful  process,  the  subsequent  illegal  conduct  of  the  persons  so 
assembled,  will  not  make  them  rioters.    State  v.  Statcap,  1  Wendell's  N.  C.  Law  Rep.  80. 

If  persons  innocently  and  lawfully  assembled,  afterwaids  confederate  to  do  an  unlawftil  act 
ef  violence,  suddenly  proposed  and  assented  to,  and  thereupon  do  an  act  of  violence  in  pur- 
suance of  such  purpose,  although  their  whole  purpose  should  not  be  consummated,  it  is  a  riot. 
State  V.  Snow,  18  Maine,  846. 
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The  indictment  for  a  riot  mnst  conclude  in  terrorem  populi.  Hngiies's  cue, 
4  C.  &  P.  373.* 

The  punishment  for  a  riot  is  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  and  by  the  3  Geo.  4, 
c.  114,  the  imprisonment  may  be  with  hard  kbonr. 

Proof  of  the  unlaw/tU  assembling.']  An  unlawful  assembling  mnst  be  prored, 
and  therefore,  if  a  number  of  persons,  met  together  at  a  fair,  suddenly  quarrel,  it 
is  an  affray,  and  not  a  riot,  ante,  p.  269 ;  but  if,  being  so  assembled,  on  a  dispute 
occurring,  they  form  into  parties,  with  promises  of  mutual  assistance,  and  then 
make  an  affray,  it  will  be  a  riot ;  and,  in  this  manner,  any  lawful  assembly  maj 
be  converted  into  a  riot :  so  a  person,  joining  rioters,  is  equally  guilty,  as  if  he 
had  joined  them  while  assembling.     Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  65,  s.  3. 

Proof  of  (ke  violence  or  terror.]  Evidence  must  be  given  of  some  circumstanoes 
of  such  actual  force  or  violence,  or,  at  least,  of  such  apparent  tendency  thereto,  u 
are  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  public;  as  a  show  of  arms,  threatening 
speeches,  or  turbulent  gestures.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  65,  s.  5.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  personal  violence  should  be  done  or  offered.  Thus,  if  a  number  of 
persons  come  to  a  threatre,  and  make  a  great  noise  and  disturbance,  with  the 
predetermined  purpose  of  preventing  the  performance,  it  will  be  a  riot,  though 
[  *883  ]  no  personal  violence  is  done  to  any  individual,  and  no  injury  done  to  the 
house.  Clifford  v.  Brandon,  2  Campb.  358.  But  the  unlawfulness  of  the  object 
of  an  assembly,  even  though  they  actually  carry  their  unlawful  object  into 
execution,  does  not  constitute  a  riot,  unless  accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
force  or  violence;  and  in  the  same  manner,  three  or  more  persons  assemblii^ 
together,  peaceably,  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  is  not  a  riot  Hawk.  P.  G.  b.  1, 
c.  65,  s.  5. 

In  9ome  cases  in  which  the  law  authorises  force,  the  use  of  such  force  will  not 
constitute  a  riot,  as  where  a  sheriff  or  constable,  or  perhaps  even  a  private  person 
assembles  a  competent  number  of  persons,  in  order  with  force  to  suppress  rebels, 
or  enemies,  or  rioters.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  65,  s.  2.  So  a  private  individual 
may  assemble  a  number  of  others  to  suppress  a  common  nuisance,  or  a  nuisance  to 
his  own  land.  Thus  where  a  weir  had  been  erected  across  a  common  navigable 
river,  and  a  number  of  persons  assembled,  with  spades  and  other  necessary  instru- 
ments for  removing  it,  and  did  remove  it,  it  was  held  to  be  neither  a  forcible  entry 
nor  a  riot.  Dalt.  c.  137.  So  an  assembly  of  a  man's  friends  at  his  own  house, 
for  the  defence  of  his  person,  or  the  possession  of  his  house,  against  such  as  ♦>iT»>*ifto 
to  beat  him,  or  to  make  an  unlawful  entry,  is  excusable.     5  Bum,  278. 

Proof  of  the  object  of  the  rioters — -private  grievance.]  It  must  appear  that  the 
injury  or  grievance  complained  of,  relates  to  some  private  quarrel  only,  as  the 
inclosing  of  lands  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  town  claim  a  right  of 
common,  for  where  the  intention  of  the  assembly  is  to  redress  public  grievances, 
as  to  pull  down  all  inclosures  in  general,  an  attempt  with  force  to  execute  such 
intention  will  amount  to  high  treason.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  65,  s.  6.  Where 
the  object  of  an  insurrection,  says  Mr.  East,  is  a  matter  of  a  private  or  local 
nature,  affecting,  or  supposed  to  aJect,  only  the  parties  assembled,  or  ccmfined  to 
particular  persons  or  districts,  it  will  not  amount  to  high  treason,  although  attended 
with  the  cjrcumstances  of  military  parade  usually  alleged  in  indictments  on  this 
branch  of  treason.    As  if  the  rising  be  only  against  a  particular  market,  or  to 
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destroy  particular  incloeures,  (see  Birt's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  154,**)  to  remove  a  local 
nuisance,  to  release  a  particular  prisoner,  (unless  imprisoned  for  high  treason,)  or 
even  to  oppose  the  execution  of  an  act  of  parliament,  if  it  only  affect  the  district 
of  the  insurgents,  as  in  the  case  of  a  turnpike  act.  1  East,  P.  C.  75.  As  to 
prize  fights,  see  ante,  p.  269. 

Proof  of  the  execution  of  the  (uA  for  which  the  rioters  are  auemhled,'\  The 
act  for  the  purpose  of  executing  which  the  rioters  are  assembled  must  be  proved, 
otherwise  the  defendants  must  be  acquitted.  Where  persons  assemble  together 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  an  act,  and  the  assembly  is  such  as  hereinbefore  described, 
if  they  do  not  proceed  to  execute  their  purpose,  it  is  but  an  unlawful  assembly, 
not  a  riot ;  if  after  so  assembling,  they  proceed  to  execute  the  act  for  which  they 
assembled,  but  do  not  execute  it,  it  is  termed  a  rout ;  but  if  they  not  only  so 
assemble  but  proceed  to  execute  their  design,  and  actually  execute  it,  it  is  then  a 
riot;  1  Hawk.  c.  65,  s.  1;  Dalt  c.  136;  Birt's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  154.^ 

Proof  of  the  guUi  of  the  defendant^.']  In  proving  the  participation  of  the 
^defendants  in  the  riot,  it  is  not,  as  it  seems,  competent  to  the  prosecutor  [  ^884  ] 
to  prove  a  riot  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  to  connect  the  prisoners  with 
such  riot.  Where  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  pursuing  this  course, 
Alderson,  J.,  interposed,  and  said  that  he  must  identify  the  prisoners  as  having 
been  present.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  held  by  the  judges  at  the  special 
commission  at  Salisbury,  in  1880,  that  the  prisoners  must  first  be  identified  as 
having  been  present,  forming  part  of  the  crowd,  and  that  the  fifteen  judges  had 
confirmed  the  holding  of  the  special  commission.  Nicholson's  case,  1  Lewin, 
C.  C.  300.(1) 

In  the  above  case,  it  was  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  that  an 
opposite  course  had  been  pursued  in  the  Manchester  case.  And  the  latter  mode 
of  proof  is  adopted  in  oases  of  conspiracy.     See  ante,  p.  414. 

On  the  trial  of  an  action  of  trespass,  the  issues  were,  whether  a  conspiracy  had 
existed  to  excite  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  and  also  whether  there  had  been 
an  unlawful  assembly  to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Manchester. 
For  the  purpose  of  proving  the  affirmative,  evidence  was  offered  of  large  bodies 
of  men  having  been  seen,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  question,  marching  along 
the  road,  and  of  expressions  made  use  of  by  them  tending  to  show  that  they  were 
proceeding  to  a  place  called  Whitemoss,  for  the  purpose  of  being  drilled.  Evidence 
was  also  offered  of  drillings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  previous  to  the 
meeting,  and  a  witness  was  asked  whether  the  proceedings  which  he  saw  created 
any  alarm  in  his  mind.  Another  witness  stated  that  he  saw  several  parties  of  men 
proceeding  to  the  place  where  there  had  been  drillings,  and  he  was  asked  as  to 
their  having  solicited  him  to  join  them,  and  as  to  declarations  made  by  some  of 
those  persons  with  regard  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  their  going  thither.  The 
whole  of  this  evidence  was  objected  to,  but  was  admitted  by  Holroyd,  J.,  and  on 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  court  of  king's  bench  held  that  it  had  been  rightly 
received.  (2)    Bedford  v.  Birley,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  76.* 

Proof  of  proKcuiiofM  wider  the  rid  act"]    By  the  1  Geo.  1,  stat.  2,  o.  5,  s.  l. 


iU  Pennsylyania  v.  Craig  et  al,  Addis.  191.    PennsylTania  v.  Cribs  et  al,  i\A.^«^*V-   ,^ 
2)  If  several  be  indict^  for  a  riot,  and  Uiere  is  proof  against  one  o^tls^^  ,  •*^^'*^°**^^^ 
quitted.    Pennsylvania  v.  Huston  et  al,  Addis.  884.    See  8ia\A  ^.  KJXvwsiv,  ^  ^^^^Ust^'kiR 
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(oommonlj  called  the  riot  act,)  it  is  enacted,  «<that  if  any  peracmsy  to  the  mmkr 
of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawmUj,  riotoaalj,  and  tnmnltnooaly  asBembled  togethcTi 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  being  recpiired  or  commanded  bj 
one  or  more  justice  or  justicefl  of  the  peace,  or  bj  the  sheriff  of  the  oomitj,  or 
by  his  under-sheriff,  or  by  the  major,  bailiff,  or  bailifb,  or  other  head  officer  or 
justice  of  the  peace  of  any  city  or  town  corporate  where  such  assembly  shall  be,  hj 
proclamation,  to  be  made  in  the  king's  name  in  the  form  thereinafter  direeled,  to 
disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations  or  to  their  lawfol 
business,  and  shall,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more  (notwithstanding  nA 
proclamation  made),  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously  remain  or  oontiiiM 
together  by  the  space  of  one  hour  after  such  command  or  request  made  by  procb* 
mation,  that  then  such  remaining  or  continuing  together,  to  the  number  of  twehv 
or  more,  after  such  command  or  request  made  by  proclamation,  shall  be  adjud^ 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  offenders  therein  shaU  be  adjudged  felony 
[and  shaU  suffer  death,  as  in  the  case  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.]" 
[  *885  ]  *By  sec.  5,  opposing  and  hindering  the  making  of  the  proclamation  shall 
be  adjudged  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  persons  assembled  to  the  number 
of  twelve,  to  whom  proclamation  should  have  been  made,  if  the  same  had  not  been 
hindered,  not  dispersing  within  an  hour  after  such  hindrance,  having  knowledge 
thereof,  shall  be  adjudged  felons  [and  sufier  death.] 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  1,  after  reciting  {inter  o/ta)  the 
above  statute,  it  is  enacted,  « that  if  any  person  shall  after  the  conmiencemeat  of 
this  act,  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  pefsoi 
shall  not  suffer  death,  or  have  sentence  of  death  awarded  against  him  or  her  fiv 
the  same,  but  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  offender,  or  for  any  tern 
not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
years." 

By  section  2,  in  cases  of  imprisonment  the  court  may  award  hard  labour,  and 
also  solitary  confinement  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  three 
months  in  any  one  year. 

The  second  section  of  the  riot  act  gives  the  form  of  the  proclamation,  concluding 
with  the  words,  "  God  save  the  King."  Where,  in  the  reading  of  the  proclama- 
tion, these  words  were  omitted,  it  was  held  that  the  persons  continuing  togetiier, 
did  not  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute.     Child's  case,  4  C.  &  P.  442.* 

The  Irish  statute  corresponding  to  the  English  riot  act,  is  the  27  Qeo.  8,  e.  15, 
c.  28,  88.  1,  3,  the  punishment  being  modified  as  in  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vlot,  bj 
the  5  Vict.  st.  2,  c.  28,  s.  6,  (I.) 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  first  section  of  the  1  Geo.  1,  st.  2,  c.  5,  the  pross- 
cutor  must  prove,  1,  that  the  prisoners  with  others,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  were 
unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously  assembled  together;  2,  that  prodamatioii 
was  made  in  the  form  given  by  tiie  second  section  of  the  statute;  3,  that  the 
defendants,  with  others,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  remained  or  continued  unlaw- 
fully, riotously,  and  tumultuously  together,  for  one  hour  or  more  after  the  jNroclama- 
tion ;  lastly,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  prosecution  has  been  eonmienced  withm 
twelve  months  after  the  offence  committed.     1  Qeo.  1,  st.  2,  c.  6,  s.  8. 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  riot  act,  it  was  not  proved  that  the  prisoner  was 
among  the  mob  during  the  whole  of  the  hour,  but  he  was  proved  to  have  been 
there  at  various  times  during  the  hour;  it  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  that  it  was  a 
question  for  the  jury  upon  all  the  circumstances,  whether  he  dkl  substantially 
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cpntinue  making  part  of  the  assembly  for  the  hour ;  for,  although  he  might  have 
Qocasion  to  separate  himself  for  a  minute  or  two,  yet,  if  in  substance  he  was  there 
daring  the  hour,  he  would  not  be  thereby  excused.  R.  y.  James,  1  Kuss.  bj 
Qrea.  277. 

The  second  or  subsequent  reading  of  the  act  does  not  do  away  with  the  effect  of 
the  first  reading,  and  the  hour  is  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  the  first  reading. 
yer  Patteson,  J.,  Woolcock's  cases,  6  C.  &  P.  517.' 

If  there  be  such  an  assembly  that  there  would  have  been  a  riot  if  the  parties 
had  carried  their  purpose  into  effect,  the  case  is  within  the  act,  and  whether  there 
WM  &  cessation  or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  jury.     Ibid. 

^An  indictment  under  the  riot  act  for  remaining  assembled  one  hour  [  *886  ] 
after  proclamation  made,  need  not  charge  the  original  riot  to  have  been  in  terrorem, 
popvli;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  pursue  the  words  of  the  act.  Per  Patteson,  J.,  James's 
<^ae,  5  C.  &  P.  153.S 

Proof  of  demolishing  huUdingSj  d^.]  The  offence  of  demolishing  buildings  by 
zioters  (formerly  provided  against  by  the  statutes  1  Geo.  1,  st.  2,  c.  5,  9  Greo.  8^ 
Q.  29,  52  Qeo.  3,  c.  130,  and  56  Greo.  3,  c.  125,  repealed)  is  now  forbidden  by  the 
7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  8,  which  enacts,  « that  if  any  persons,  riotously  and  tumul* 
toously  assembled  together  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  shall  unlawfully 
and  with  force  demolish,  pull  down,  or  destroy,  or  begin  to  demolish,  pull  down,  or 
destroy,  any  church  or  chapel,  or  any  chapel  for  the  religious  worship  of  persona 
dissenting  from  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,,  duly  registered  or 
recorded,  or  any  house,  stable,  coach-house,  out-house,  warehouse,  office,  shop,  mill, 
malt-house,  hop-oast,  bam,  or  granary,  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof,  or  any  machinery,  whether 
fijLcd  or  movable,  prepared  for  or  employed  in  any  manu&cture,  or  any  branch 
thereof,  or  any  steam-engine  or  other  engine  for  sinking,  draining,  or  working* 
any  mine,  or  any  staith,  building,  or  erection  used  in  conducting  the  business  of 
eny  mine,  or  any  bridge,  wagon-way,  or  trunk  for  conveying  minerals  from  any 
mine,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felonjr,  and,  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon." 

In  order  to  prove  that  there  was  a  beginning  to  demolish  the  house,  it  must  be 
proved  that  some  part  of  the  freehold  was  destroyed ;  it  is  not  therefore  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  windows  sometimes  were  demolished.  Per  Littledale,  J.,  R.  ▼• 
Howell,  9  C.  &  P.  437.»» 

The  6  Vict.  c.  10,  after  reciting  the  above  section,  and -4  &  5  Vict.  o.  56,  which 
had  commuted  therein  the  punishment  of  death,  enacts,  that  «if  any  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  the  offences  hereinbefore  in  the  said  act  first  above  recited, 
specified,  such  person  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  person,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  years." 

The  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  3,  empowers  the  court  to  add  beside  hard  labouri 
solitary  confinement  to  the  imprisonment,  such  solitary  confinement  not  exceeding 
one  month  at  any  one  time,  nor  three  months  in  any  one  year." 

As  to  this  and  similar  offences  in  Ireland,  see  the  27  Geo.  3,  c.  15,  ss.  5,  8, 9, 10^ 
the  punishment  being  modified  by  the  5  Vict.  st.  2,  c.  28,  s.  7,  (I.) 

The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  8,  not  having  given  any  definition  of  ^\mi^  ^^>f 
a  riot  within  the  meaning  of  that  enactment,  the  commoTi  \s>.'^  ^^Sttorii^^"^  A  ^'^ 
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muBt  be  resorted  to,  and  in  such  case,  if  anj  one  of  her  majesty's  sabjeeCs  be 
terrified,  this  is  a  sufficient  terror  and  alarm,  to  substantiate  that  part  ci  the 
charge  of  riot.     Per  Patteson,  J.,  R.  y.  Langford  and  others,  Carr.  ft  M.  602.* 

Although  the  prisoners  are  charged  only  with  a  bet/inning  to  demolish,  poll 
r*887  ]  down,  &c.,  yet  it  must  appear  that  such  a  beginning  was  *with  intent  to 
demolish  the  whole.  The  beginning  to  pull  down,  said  Park,  J.,  in  a  case  where 
the  prisoners  were  so  charged,  means  not  simply  a  demolition  of  a  part,  but  ci  a 
part  with  intent  to  demolish  the  whole.  If  the  prisoners  meant  to  stop  where 
they  did,  (t.  e.  breaking  windows  and  doors)  and  do  no  more,  they  are  not  guilty; 
but  if  they  intended,  when  they  broke  the  windows,  &c.,  to  go  &rther,  and 
destroy  the  house,  they  are  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  If  they  had  the  fall 
means  of  going  further,  and  were  not  interrupted,  but  left  off  of  their  own  accord, 
it  is  evidence  that  they  meant  the  work  of  demolition  to  stop  where  it  did.  It 
was  proved  that  the  parties  began  by  breaking  the  windows,  and  having  after- 
wards entered  the  house,  set  fire  to  the  furniture ;  but  no  part  of  the  house  was 
burnt.  Park,  J.,  said  to  the  jury,  «If  you  think  the  prisoners  originally  came, 
without  intent  to  demolish,  and  that  the  setting  fire  to  the  premises  was  an  ttita 
thought,  but  with  that  intent,  then,  you  must  acquit,  because  no  part  of  the  house 
having  been  burnt,  there  was  no  beginning  to  destroy.  If  they  came  originally 
without  such  intent,  but  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  house,  the  offence  was  arson. 
K  you  have  doubts  whether  they  originally  came  with  an  intent  to  demolish,  yoa 
may  use  the  setting  fire  to  the  furniture  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  radi 
manner  as  that  the  necessary  consequence,  if  not  for  timely  interference,  wodd 
have  been  the  burning  of  the  house,  as  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  such 
intent,  although  they  began  to  demolish  in  another  manner.'^  Ashton's  ctse, 
1  Lewin,  C.  C.  296. 

The  same  rule  was  laid  down  in  the  two  following  cases: — ^The  prisoners 
about  midnight  came  to  the  house  of  the  prosecutor,  and  having  in  a  riotoos 
manner  burst  open  the  door,  broke  some  of  the  furniture,  and  all  the  windows, 
Mid  did  other  damage,  after  which  they  went  away,  though  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  their  committing  furtlsr  injury.  Littledale,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  this 
was  not  a  « beginning  to  demolish,''  unless  they  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  rioters  was  to  demolish  the  house ;  and  that  if  they  had 
carried  their  intentions  into  full  effect,  they  would  in  fiict  have  demolished  it 
That  such  was  not  the  case  here,  for  that  they  had  gone  away  having  manifestly 
completed  their  purpose,  and  done  all  the  injury  they  meant  to  do.  Thomas's 
ease,  4  C.  &  P.  237  ;J  and  see  6  C.  &  P.  SSS,^  See  also  R.  v.  Adams  and  othen, 
Carr.  &  M.  301;^  where  Coleridge,  J.,  said  to  the  jury,  « Before  you  can  find  the 
prisoners  guilty,  you  must  be  of  opinion  that  they  meant  to  leave  the  house  no 
house  at  all  in  fact.  If  they  intended  to  leave  it  still  a  house,  though  in  a  stata 
however  dilapidated,  they  are  not  guilty  under  this  highly  penal  statute." 

If  in  a  case  of  feloniously  demolishing  a  house  by  rioting,  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  prisoners  set  fire  to  the  house  itself,  and  that  others  carried  furniture  out 
of  the  house,  and  burnt  it  in  a  fire  made  on  a  gravel  walk  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  it  will  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  latter  were  not  encouraging  and 
taking  part  in  a  general  design  of  destroying  the  house  and  furniture,  and  if  S0| 
the  jury  ought  to  convict  them.  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  R.  v.  Harris  and  others,  Carr. 
Mid  M.  661.™  If  a  house  be  demolished  by  rioters  by  means  of  fire,  one  of  the 
rioters  who  is  present  while  the  fire  is  burning,  may  be  convicted  for  Uie  felonioaf 
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demolition  under  the  statute,  although  he  is  not  proved  *to  have  been  [  *888  1 ' 
present  when  the  house  was  originally  set  on  fire.     R.  v.  Simpson  and  others, 
Carr.  &  M.  669.» 

Where  an  election  mob  pursued  a  person  who  took  refuge  in  a  house,  upon 
which  they  attacked  the  house,  shouting,  «pull  it  down,"  and  broke  the  door  and 
windows,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  furniture,  but  being  unable  to  find  the 
person  they  were  in  search  of,  went  away;  Tindal,  C.  J.,  ruled  that  the  offence' 
was  not  within  the  statute,  the  object  of  the  rioters  not  being  to  destroy  the 
house,  but  to  secure  the  person  they  were  in  search  of.  Price's  case,  5  C.  & 
P.  510.<» 

But  the  case  may  fall  within  the  statute,  though  the  intent  to  demolish  may  be 
accompanied  with  another  intent,  which  may  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the 
rioters.  Thus  where  a  party  of  coal-whippers  haying  a  feeling  of  ill-will  towards 
a  coal-lumper,  who  paid  less  than  the  usual  wages,  collected  a  mob,  and  went  to 
the  house  where  he  kept  his  pay-table,  exclaiming  that  they  would  murder  him, 
and  began  to  throw  stones,  &c.,  and  broke  the  widows  and  partitions,  and  part  of 
a  wall,  and  after  his  escape,  continued  to  throw  stones,  &c.  till  stopped  by  the 
police ;  Gumey,  B.,  ruled  that  the  parties  might  be  convicted  under  the  7  and  8 
Gko.  4,  c.  30,  s.  8,  of  beginning  to  demolish,  though  their  principal  object  might 
be  to  injure  the  lumper,  provided  it  was  also  their  object  to  demolish  the  house,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  used  by  him.     Batt's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  329.' 

On  an  indictment  under  this  statute  for  riotously,  &c.,  beginning  to  demolish 
and  demolishing  a  dwelling-house,  total  demolition  is  not  necessary,  though  the 
parties  were  not  interrupted.  If  the  house  be  destroyed  as  a  dwelling  it  is  enough. 
Four  men,  members  of  and  connected  with  the  family  of  the  owner  of  the  cottages, 
with  great  violence,  and  to  his  terror,  drove  him  from  it,  and  pulled  it  down  all 
but  the  chimney;  it  was  held  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute,  though  no  other 
persons  were  within  reach  of  the  alarm;  they  having  no  bofid  fide  claim  of  right, 
but  intending  to  injure  the  owner.  R.  v.  Phillips  and  others,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  252; 
S.  C.  entitled  R.  v.  Lanford  and  others,  Carr.  &  M.  602. *i  If  rioters  destroy  a 
house  by  fire,  this  is  a  felonious  demolition  of  it  within  the  statute,  and  the  persona 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  may  be  convicted  on  an  indictment,  founded  on  that 
enactment,  and  need  not  be  indicted  for  arson  under  s.  2,  of  the  same  statute* 
Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  R.  v.  Harris  and  others,  Carr.  &  M.  661.' 

Proof  of  a  rout.']  A  rout  seems  to  be,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  a  dis- 
tbrbance  of  the  peace,  by  persons  assembled  together,  with  an  intention  to  do  a 
thing,  which,  if  executed,  would  make  them  rioters,  and  actually  making  a  motion 
towards  the  execution  thereof  (1)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  65,  s.  8;  1  Russ.  by 
Grea.  266. 

Proof  of  an  unlawful  assembly.']  Any  meeting  whatsoever  of  great  numbers  of 
people  with  such  circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but  endanger  the  public  peace, 
and  raise  fears  and  jealousies  amongst  the  king's  subjects,  seems  properly  to  be 
called  an  unlawful  assembly,  as  where  great  numbers  complaining  of  a  common 
grievance,  meet  together  armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  in  order  to  consult  respecting 
the  most  proper  means  for  the  recovery  of  their  interests,  for  no  one  can  foresee 

(1)  State  V.  Sumner,  2  Spears,  599. 
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nhat  may  be  the  event  of  such  an  assembly.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  a  65,  a.  9.  Tbe 
[  ^889  ]  oircnmataiicea  whick  conatitate  an  nnlawfiil  ^asaemblj  were  much  discnafled 
in  the  case  of  Bedford  y.  Pirley,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  76.*  In  that  case,  Holroyd,  J.^ 
aaidy  an  nnlawfol  assembly  is  where  persons  meet  together  in  a  manner,  and  under 
drenmstances  which  the  law  does  not  allow,  but  makes  it  criminal  in  those  perBoni 
meeting  together  in  such  a  manner,  knowingly,  and  with  such  purposes  as  are  in 
point  of  law  criminaL  ELe  then  proceeded  to  state  what  may  constitute  an  nnlawfnl 
assembly,  adopting  the  language  used  by  Bay  ley,  J.,  in  Hunt's  case  at  York.  All 
persons  assembled  to  sow  sedition,  and  bring  into  contempt  the  constitution,  are  an 
unlawful  assembly.  With  regard  to  meetings  for  drillings,  he  said,  « If  the  object 
of  the  drilling  is  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  persons  drilled  to  disaffected  speeches, 
and  giye  confidence  by  an  appearance  of  strength  to  those  willing  to  join  them,  that 
would  be  illegal ;  or  if  they  were  to  say,  we  will  haye  what  we  want,  whether  it  be 
agreeable  to  law  or  not,  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  howeyer  it  may  be  masked,  if 
it  is  really  for  a  purpose  of  that  kind  would  be  illegal  If  the  meetii^,  from  its 
general  appearance,  and  all  the  accompanying  circumstances,  is  calculated  to  excite 
terror,  alarm  and  consternation,  it  is  generally  criminal  and  unlawful.  And  it  has 
been  laid  down  by  Alderson,  B.,  that  «  any  meeting  assembled  under  sudi  circum- 
stances as,  according  to  the  opinion  of  rational  and  firm  men,  are  likely  to  produce 
danger  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly ;  and  in  yiewing  this  question,  the  jury  should  take  into  their  ocmsideratioii 
the  way  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  the  hour  at  which  they  met,  and  the 
language  used  by  the  persons  assembled,  and  by  those  who  addressed  them ;  and 
then  consider  whether  firm  and  rational  men,  haying  their  fiunilies  and  property 
there,  would  haye  reasonable  ground  to  fear  a  breach  of  the  peace,  as  the  alarm 
must  not  be  merely  such  as  would  frighten  any  foolish  or  timid  person,  but  moat 
be  such  as  would  alarm  persons  of  reasonable  firmness  and  courage.''  B.  y.  Yin- 
cent,  9  C.  &  P.  91.*  All  persons  who  join  an  assembly  of  this  kind,  disregarding 
its  probable  effect,  and  the  alarm  and  consternation  which  are  likely  to  ensue,  and 
all  who  giye  countenance  and  support  to  it,  are  criminal  parties.  Per  Littledale,  J.| 
K.  y.  Neal,  9  C.  &  P.  431.« 

A  question,  with  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  eyidence,  showing  previous  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  drilling,  arose  in  Hunt's  case,  3  B.  &  Ad.  566,^  which  was 
an  indictment  containing  counts  for  a  conspiracy,  unlawful  assembly  and  riot ;  and 
in  which  the  jury  found  the  defendants  guilty,  on  the  count  for  an  unlawful  assem- 
Uy.  On  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  this  evidence  had  been 
improperly  received,  the  application  was  rejected.  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said,  «<  It  was 
shown  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  persons  assembled,  or  at  kast  a  veij 
considerable  part  of  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  went  to  the  place  of  meetu^ 
in  bodies,  to  a  certain  extent  arranged  and  organized,  and  with  a  regularity  of  step 
and  moyement,  resembling  those  of  a  military  march,  though  less  perfect.  The 
eflbct  of  such  an  appearance,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it^  were  pointe 
for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and  no  reasonable  person  can  say,  that  they  were 
left  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury  in  a  manner  less  fetvourable  to  the  defendants 
than  the  evidence  warranted.  And  if  this  appearance  was  in  itself  proper  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury,  it  must  have  been  proper  to  show  to  them,  thai  at  the 
[  *890  ]  very  place  from  *which  one  of  these  bodies  came,  a  number  of  pasoBS 
had  assembled  before  day-break,  and  had  been  formed  and  instructed  to  march  aa 
soon  as  there  was  light  enough  for  such  an  operation,  and  that  some  of  the  persons 
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thus  assembled  had  grossly  ill-treated  two  others,  whom  they  called  spies,  and  had 
extorted  from  one  of  them,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  an  oath  never  to  be  a  king^i 
man  again,  or  to  name  the  name  of  a  king ;  and  that  another  of  the  bodies,  thai 
went  to  the  place  of  meeting,  expressed  their  hatred  towards  this  person  by  hissing 
as  they  passed  his  doors.  These  matters  were,  in  my  opinion,  unquestionably  com- 
petent evidence  upon  the  general  character  and  intention  of  the  meeting." 
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Robbery  from  the  person,  which  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  is  thus  defined; 
a  felonious  taking  of  money  or  goods  of  any  value  from  the  person  of  another,  or 
in  his  presence  against  his  will,  by  violence  and  putting  him  in  fear.(l)  2  Easti 
P.  C.  707. 

Where  an  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  with  force  of  arms,  &c.,  made  an 
assault  on  W.  M.  and  him  the  said  W.  M.  then  and  there  feloniously  did  rob  of, 
&c.,  without  averring  that  the  act  was  committed  with  «  force  and  violence,"  or 
that  the  party  was  put  in  ''  fear,"  according  to  the  usual  form ;  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
B.,  inclined  to  think  the  indictment  insufficient,  but  said  he  should  reserve  the 
point.  At  the  following  assizes  Parke,  B.,  stated  that  his  Lordship  had  conferred 
with  some  of  the  judges,  and  amongst  others  with  himself,  and  they  were  of 
opinion  that  as  the  objection  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken  after  verdict,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  the  objection  would  have  been  good  on  de- 
murrer, inasmuch  as  the  omission  was  cured  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  21.  Lenno^ 
case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  268. 

The  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  used  the  words  "  rob  any  other  persoia.  ^V  ^k^  ^«jaii>'^' 
Ac."     The  new  statute  merely  says,  «  rob  any  person." 


(1)  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  420, 
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Statute  7  Wm,  4  and  1  Vict,  c.  87.]  The  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  (E. 
[  '*'892  ]  &  I.)  *bj  which  the  provisioiis  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  relating  to  thu 
offence  are  repealed,  abolishes  the  punishment  of  death  for  simple  robbery,  and 
restricts  it  to  cases  where  the  crime  is  attended  with  catting  or  wounding. 

Robbery  aUtnded  with  cutting  or  looundingJ]  By  the  7  Wm  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87, 
8.  2,  «  whosoever  shall  rob  any  person,  and  at  the  time  of,  or  immediately  before, 
or  immediately  after  such  robbery,  shall  stab,  cut  or  wound,  any  person,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death/' 

This  sentence  may  be  recorded  under  the  4  Quo,  4,  ante,  p.  245. 

For  the  punishment  of  accessaries  under  the  recent  statute,  see  ante,  p.  219. 

The  evidence  to  support  an  indictment  under  this  section  will  be  the  same  u 
that  required  on  an  indictment  for  simple  robbery,  see  post ;  and  in  addition  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  prisoner  either  immediately  before,  at  the  time  of,  or 
immediately  after  the  robbery,  stabbed,  cut,  or  wounded  the  prosecutor,  as  the 
case  may  be.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  requisite  to  sustain  the  allegation  of 
stabbing,  &c.  see  ante,  p.  781.  If  the  prosecutor  should  fail  to  prove  the  stabbing 
&c.,  the  prisoner  may  still  be  convicted  of  robbery,  and  if  the  proof  of  the  latter 
should  also  fail,  the  party  may  be  found  guilty  of  an  assault  under  the  7  Wm.  4 
and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  ante,  p.  294 ;  see  Ellis's  case,  post,  p.  893. 

An  indictment  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  2,  laying  the  wounding 
<<  at  the  time"  is  not  sustained  by  evidence  of  wounding  <' immediately  before." 
Alderson,  6.,  advised  that  for  the  future  there  should  be  three  counts  laying  the 
offence  in  each  way.     R.  v.  Hammond,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  123. 

Robbery  attended  with  violence,  cfec.]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Tlct.  c.  87,  s.  3, 
^<  whosoever  shall,  being  armed  with  any  offensive  weapon  or  instrument,  rob,  or 
assault  with  intent  to  rob  any  person,  or  shall,  together  with  one  or  more  person 
or  persons,  rob,  or  assault  with  intent  to  rob  any  person,  or  shall  rob  any  person, 
and  at  the  time  of,  or  immediately  before,  or  immediately  after  such  robbery,  shall 
beat,  strike,  or  use  any  other  personal  violence  to  any  person,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  or  her  natural  life,  or  for  anj 
term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years." 

By  s.  10,  in  cases  of  imprisonment  the  court  may  award  hard  labour,  and  also 
solitary  confinement  not  exceeding  a  month  at  one  time,  or  three  months  in  any 
one  year. 

The  evidence  to  support  an  indictment  founded  on  the  third  section  of  the 
«bove  statute  will  depend  upon  the  particular  offence  charged ;  whether  it  be  a 
robbery  or  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob  by  a  party  armed  with  an  offensive 
weapon ;  or  by  two  or  more  persons,  or  whether  such  robbery  be  accompanied  by 
Striking  or  other  personal  violence.  Should  the  prosecutor  hil  to  make  oul  tht 
cireumstances  of  aggravation,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  the  simple  robbery, 
or  if  the  proof  be  insufficient  to  support  the  latter  charge,  then  of  an  assault. 
[  ^893  ]  ^The  prisoner  vas  charged  under  the  last  mentioned  section  with  a 
robbery.  The  evidence  was  that  the  prisoner  committed  the  offence  together  with 
others  (who  were  not  apprehended,)  but  it  was  not  so  charged  in  the  indictment 
On  the  question  whether  in  order  to  bring  him  within  the  higher  penalty  imposed 
by  that  section,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  so  averred ;  Patteson,  J.  said,  «  when 
several  parties  are  indicted  for  committing  the  offence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver 
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that  the  J  were  together ;  but  if  one  be  indicted  alone  who  committed  the  act  with 
others,  it  is  proper  it  should  be  bo  averred/'  Kaffety's  cafle,  2  Lew.  G.  C.  271. 
See  R.  V.  Stringer,  post.  p.  910. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  same  section  for  a  robbery  accompanied  by 
personal  violence.  The  jury  found  him  <' guilty  of  an  assault  but  wiihout  any  m- 
tention  to  commit  any  felony,"  Park,  J.,  and  Alderson  B.,  held  that  such  a  special 
finding  did  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Viet, 
c.  85,  s.  11,  (ante,  p.  294)  and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  under  that  section  to 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  Ellis's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  654.*  See  also  R.  v. 
Boden,  1  C.  &  K.  395.»» 

Simple  Robbery,'^  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  5,  "  whoever  shall  rob 
any  person  [or  shall  steal  any  property  from  the  person  of  another,  see  as  to  this 
title.  Larceny,  ante  p.  605,]  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than 
ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years." 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  with  regard  to  stealing  from  the  person ;  assault- 
ing with  intent  to  rob ;  and  demanding  property  with  menaces,  or  by  force,  with 
intent  to  steal ;  the  accusing  or  threatening  to  accuse  of  any  infamous  crime ;  and 
the  sending  of  threatening  letters  demanding  money,  are  all  separately  noticed 
under  distinct  heads. 


Evidence  in  case$  of  robbery,']  On  a  prosecution  for  robbery,  the  evidence  will 
be,  1st,  proof  that  certain  goods  &c.,  were  taken ;  2d,  that  they  were  taken  with 
a  felonious  intent ;  3d,  from  the  person  or  in  the  presence  of  the  owner ;  4th, 
against  his  will;  5th,  that  they  were  taken,  either  by  violence  or  by  putting  the 
owner  in  fear. 

Proof  of  the  goods,  due,,  taken,"]  It  must  be  proved  that  some  property  was 
taken,  for  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  rob  is  an  offence  of  a  different  and  inferior 
nature.  2  East,  P.  C.  707.  But  the  value  of  the  property  is  immaterial,  a 
penny,  as  well  as  a  pound,  forcibly  extorted,  constitutes  a  robbery,  the  gist  of 
the  offence  being  the  force  and  terror.  3  Inst.  69;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  532;  2 
East,  P.  C.  707;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  869;  R.  v.  Morris,  9  C.  &  P.  349.*  Thns 
where  a  man  was  knocked  down  and  his  pockets  rifled,  but  the  robbers  found 
nothing,  except  a  slip  of  paper  containing  a  memorandum,  an  indictment  for  rob- 
bing him  of  the  paper  was  held  to  be  maintainable.  Bingley's  case,  coram  Our- 
ney,  B.,  5  C.  &  P.  602.*^  In  the  following  case  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  pro- 
perty in  the  prosecutor  so  as  to  support  an  indictment  for  robbery.  The  prisoner 
was  charged  with  robbing  the  prosecutor  of  a  promissory  note.  It  appeared  that 
the  prosecutor  had  been  decoyed  by  the  prisoner  into  a  room  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  '''money  from  him.  Upon  a  table  covered  with  black  silk  were  [  ^894  ] 
two  candlesticks  covered  also  with  black,  a  pair  of  large  horse  pistols  ready  cocked, 
a  tumbler  glass  filled  with  gunpowder,  a  saucer  with  leaden  balls,  two  knives, 
one  of  them  a  prodigiously  large  carving  knife,  their  handles  wrapped  in  blaek 
crape,  pens  and  inkstand,  several  sheets  of  paper,  and  two  ropes.  The  prisoner, 
Mrs.  Pipoe  seized  the  carving  knife,  and  threatening  to  take  away  the  prosecutoir's 
life,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  sign  a  promissory  note  for  2000/.  upon  a  piece  of 
stamped  paper  which  had  been  provided  by  the  prisoner.     It  was  objected  that 
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there  was  no  property  in  the  proeecntor,  and  the  pmnt  being  reseired  for  the 
opinion  of  Che  jndges,  they  held  accordingly.  They  said  that  it  was  ewential  to 
larceny,  that  the  property  stolen  should  be  of  some  Taine;  that  the  note  in  tin 
ease  did  not  on  the  face  of  it  import  either  a  general  or  special  property  in  the  pro- 
aeoutor;  and  that  it  was  so  fsr  ^m  being  of  any  the  least  ralue  to  him,  that  he 
had  not  even  the  property  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  for  it  appeared  that 
both  the  paper  and  ink  were  the  pn^rty  of  Mrs.  Pipoe,  and  the  deliTcry  of  it  hj 
her  to  him,  could  not  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  considered  as  Yestiog 
it  in  him,  but  if  it  had,  as  it  was  a  property  of  which  he  was  nerer,  even  &r  an 
instant,  in  the  peaceable  possession,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  property  taken 
from  his  person,  and  it  was  well  settled  that  to  constitute  the  crime  of  robberyi 
the  property  must  not  only  be  Taluable,  but  it  must  also  be  taken  from  the  person 
and  peaceable  possession  of  the  owner.  Pipoe's  case,  2  Leach,  673 ;  2  East^  P.  C. 
699.     See  Edward's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  515,  521,*  post,  title.  Threat*. 

A  servant,  who  had  received  money  from  his  master's  customers,  was  robbed 
of  it  in  his  way  home.  Upon  its  being  objected  that  the  money  oould  not  be  kii 
as  the  property  of  the  master,  Alderson,  B.,  inclined  to  think  the  objection  valid, 
and  would  have  reserved  the  point,  but  as  the  grand  jury  were  sitting,  the  learned 
baron  directed  the  jury  to  be  discharged,  and  a  new  indictment  to  be  preferred, 
containing  a  count  laying  the  property  in  the  servant.  Kudick's  case,  8  C.  &  P. 
237.' 

Proof  of  the  taking!^  In  order  to  constitute  a  taking ^  there  must  be  apotMi- 
wm  of  the  robber.  Therefore,  if  a  man  having  a  purse  listened  to  his  girdle  is 
iassaulted  by  a  thief,  who,  in  order  more  readily  to  get  the  purse,  cuts  the  girdle, 
whereby  the  purse  falls  to  the  ground,  this  is  no  taking  of  the  purse,  for  the  thief 
never  had  it  in  his  possession.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  533.  But  if  the  thief  had  taken 
up  the  purse  from  the  ground,  and  afterwards  let  it  fall  in  the  struggle,  without 
taking  it  up  again,  it  would  have  been  robbery,  for  it  would  have  been  once  in  his 
possession.  Id.  However  short  the  period  of  possession,  it  is  sufficient.  Hie 
prisoner  taking  the  prosecutor's  purse  immediately  returned  it,  saying,  <«  If  yon 
value  your  purse  you  will  please  to  take  it  back,  and  give  me  the  contents  of  it;^ 
the  prosecutor  took  it  back,  and  the  prisoner  at  that  moment  was  apprehended. 
The  court  (Hotham,  B.,  and  Willes,  «!.,)  held,  that  though  the  prosecutor  did  not 
eventually  lose  either  his  purse  or  his  money,  yet  as  the  prisoner  had  in  fret 
demanded  the  money,  and  under  the  impulse  of  that  threat  and  demand,  the  pro- 
[  *895  ]  perty  had  been  once  taken  from  the  prosecutor  by  the  prisoner,  it  ^was 
in  strictness  of  law  a  sufficient  taking  te  complete  the  offence,  although  the  pri- 
soner's possession  had  continued  for  an  instant  only.  Peat's  case,  1  Leach,  228; 
2  East,  P.  C.  557.  See  Lapier's  case,  1  Leach,  326,  ante,  p.  589.  It  has  been 
observed  with  regard  to  cases  of  this  description,  that  though  it  was  formerly  held 
that  a  sudden  taking  or  snatching  of  any  property  from  a  person  unawares  wai 
-sufficient  to  constitute  robbery,  the  contrary  doctrine  appears  to  be  now  established. 
(See  Gnosil's  case,  I  C.  &  P.  304,«)  and  that  no  taking  by  violence  will  at  the 
present  day  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  constitute  robbery,  unless  some  injury 
be  done  to  the  person  (as  in  Lapier's  case,  ante,  p.  589,)  or  unless  there  be  some 
previous  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  property,  or  some  force  used  to  obtain 
it     I  Buss,  by  Grea.  871 ;  vide  post^  898. 

Proof  of  the  iaJcing—feUmiom  intent.']     The  robbery  most  be  amin^  fwrwndi^ 
•  Sng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxr.  518.  'Id.zzziT.  86&  t  Id.  zL  400. 
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with  a  felonious  intent  to  appropriate  the  goods  to  the  oflPender's  own  use.  And 
there  mnst  be  a  felonious  intent  with  regard  to  the  goods  charged  in  the  indiot- 
menty  it  is  not  enough  that  the  prisoner  had  at  the  same  time  an  intent  to  steal 
other  goods.  A.  assaulted  B.  on  the  highway  with  a  felonious  intent,  and  searched 
his  pockets  for  money,  but  finding  none,  pulled  off  the  bridle  of  B/s  horse,  and 
threw  that  and  some  bread  which  B.  had  in  paniers  about  the  highway,  but  did 
not  take  any  thing  from  B.  Upon  a  conference  of  all  the  judges,  this  was  resolved 
to  be  no  robbery.     Anon,  2  East,  P.  C.  662. 

Though  the  party  charged  take  the  goods  with  violence  and  menaces,  yet  if  it 
be  under  a  bond  fide  claim,  it  is  not  robbery.  The  prisoner  had  set  wires  ia 
which  game  was  caught.  The  gamekeeper  finding  them,  was  carrying  them 
away  when  the  prisoner  stopped  him,  and  desired  him  to  give  them  up.  The 
gamekeeper  refused,  upon  which  the  prisoner  lifting  up  a  large  stick,  threatened 
to  beat  out  the  keeper's  brtdns  if  he  did  not  deliver  them.  The  keeper  fearing 
violence  delivered  them.  Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  Yaughan,  B.,  said,  «1 
shall  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner  acted  upon  an  impressioii| 
that  the  wires  and  pheasant  were  his  own  property,  for,  however  he  might  be 
liable  to  penalties  for  having  them  in  his  possession,  yet  if  the  jury  think  that  he 
took  them  under  a  bond  fide  impression,  that  he  was  only  getting  back  the  possession 
of  his  own  property,  there  was  no  animus /urandi  and  the  prosecution  must  ful.'' 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted.     Hall's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  409.^ 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  original  assault  is  not  made  with  the  particular 
felonious  intent  of  robbing  the  party  of  the  property  subsequently  taken ;  but  if 
the  intent  arises  before  the  property  taken,  it  is  sufficient;  as  where  money, 
offered  to  a  person  endeavouring  to  commit  a  rape,  is  taken  by  him.  The 
prisoner  assaulted  a  woman,  with  intent  to  ravish  her,  and  she  without  any  demand 
made  by  him,  offered  him  money,  which  he  took,  and  put  into  his  pocket,  but  con- 
tinued to  treat  the  woman  with  violence  in  order  to  effect  his  original  purpose,  till  be 
was  interrupted.  A  majority  of  the  judges  held  this  to  be  robbery,  on  the  ground 
that  the  woman,  from  the  violence  and  terror  occasioned  by  the  prisoner's  behaviouf, 
and  to  redeem  her  chastity,  offered  the  money,  which,  it  *was  clear,  [  *896  1 
she  would  not  have  done  voluntarily,  and  that  the  prisoner,  by  taking  it,  derived 
an  advantage  to  himself  from  his  felonious  conduct,  though  his  original  attempt 
was  to  commit  a  rape.     Blackham's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  711. 

Where  several  persons  went  out  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  poaching,  and 
encountering  a  gamekeeper,  assaulted  him,  and  after  beating  him  severely,  left 
him,  when  one  of  them,  named  Williams,  returned  and  robbed  him ;  on  an  indict- 
ment against  all  for  robbery.  Park,  J.,  said,  it  appears  that  Williams  alone  is  guilty 
of  this  robbery.  There  was  no  common  intent  to  steal  the  keeper's  property. 
They  went  out  with  a  common  intent  to  kill  game,  and  perhaps  to  resist  the 
keepers }  but  the  whole  intention  of  stealing  the  property  is  confined  to  Williams 
alone.     Hawkin's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  392.^ 

The  question  of  the  animus  furandi  often  arises  in  cases  where,  after  a  quarrel 
and  assault,  part  of  the  property  of  some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  transaction 
has  been  carried  away.  The  question  in  these  cases  is,  whether  the  articles  were 
taken  in  the  frolic,  or  from  accident,  or  from  malice,  but  not  animo  furandi.  It 
is  said,  by  a  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  that  it  behoves  prosecutors  tb 
be  rigidly  on  their  guard  against  such  perversions  of  the  real  transaction  which  has 
occurred,  and  to  endeavour  to  restrict  charges  of  this  serious  description  to  cases 
of  real  felonious  depredation.     Alison,  Princ.  Grim.  Law  of  Scotl.  238.     Several 

^  Sng.  Com.  Law  Repi.  xiv.  887.  *  Id.  xiv.  865. 
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oases,  to  illustrate  this,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Alison.  A  scuffle  took  pkee  on  tiie 
lugh  road,  between  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
former  was  deprived  of  a  ruling  measure,  his  hat,  and  a  quantity  of  articles  out 
of  his  pockets,  which  were  afterwards  found  by  the  road  side ;  but  as  it  toned 
out,  that  he  was  tipsey  at  the  time,  Mid  the  articles  might  have  been  lost  in  the 
struggle,  without  any  intent  of  felonious  appropriation  on  the  prisoner's  part,  he 
.  was  acquitted.  Bruce's  case,  Alison,  Prin.  Crim.  Law  of  ScotL  358.  But,  con- 
tinues Mr.  Alison,  it  may  happen  that  an  assault  is  commenced  firom  some  other 
motive,  and  in  the  course  of  it  a  depredation,  done  evidently  lucri  cautdy  is  com- 
mitted, suggested  perhaps  by  the  unforeseen  exposure  of  some  valuable  property, 
or  the  defenceless  condition  to  which  the  owner  is  reduced  in  the  coarse  of  the 
affray.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  the  less  robbery  that  the  intention  to  appn^irkte 
arose  after  the  assault.  The  prisoner,  firom  malice,  lay  in  wait,  and  assaulted  the 
witness ;  a  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  witness  lost  a  bundle,  which  he  never 
lecovered.  The  court  laid  it  down,  that  if  the  intention  of  depredation  existed  at 
.  the  moment  of  the  taking,  the  offence  was  robbery,  though  the  assault  commenced 
from  a  different  motive;  but  the  jury,  doubting  the  evidence,  acquitted  of  the 
robbery,  and  convicted  only  of  the  assault.     Young's  case,  Alison,  2B9. 

Proof  of  the  iakinff — -/rom  the  perion,']  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  goods 
should  actuaUy  be  taken  from  off  the  person  of  the  prosecutor :  if  they  are  in  his 

•personal  custody,  and  are  taken  in  his  presence,  it  is  sufficient.  But  it  is  other- 
wise, where  they  are  in  the  personal  custody  of  a  third  person.  The  two  pri- 
soners were  indicted  for  assaulting  the  prosecutor,  and  robbing  him  of  m  bundle. 
It  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  had  the  bundle  in  his  own  personal  custody,  in  a 
beer-shop,  and  when  he  came  out,  gave  it  to  his  brother,  who  was  with  him,  to 

-  [  *897  ]  ^carry  it  for  him.  While  on  the  road,  the  prisoners  assaulted  the  pose- 
eutor ;  upon  which,  his  brother  laid  down  the  bundle  in  the  road  and  ran  to  his 
assistance.     One  of  the  prisoners  then  took  up  the  bundle,  and  made  off  with  it 

.Vaughan,  B.,  intimated  an  opinion,  that  the  indictment  was  not  maintainable,  as 
the  bundle  was  in  the  possession  of  another  person  at  the  time  of  the  assault  com- 
mitted. Highway  robbery  was  the  felonious  taking  of  the  property  of  another  by 
violence,  against  his  will,  either  from  his  person  or  in  his  presence.  The  bundle, 
in  this  case,  was  not  in  the  prosecutor's  possession.  If  the  prisoners  intended  to 
take  the  bundle,  why  did  they  assault  the  prosecutor,  and  not  the  person  who  had 
it  ?  The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  simple  larceny.    FaUows's  case,  5  G.  &  P.  508^^ 

Proof  of  the  taking — in  presence  of  the  owner. "^  The  taking  need  not  be  in  the 
immediate  delivery  of  the  party  to  the  offender,  or  immediately  from  the  person  of 
the  party  robbed ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  in  his  presence.  (1)  The  instances  given 
by  Lord  Hale  are,  where  a  carrier  is  driving  his  pack-horses,  and  the  thief  takes 
his  horse  or  cuts  his  pack,  and  takes  away  the  goods ;  or  where  a  thief  comes  into 
^the  presence  of  A.,  and  with  violence,  and  putting  A.  in  fear,  drives  away  hii 
liorse,  cattle  or  sheep.  2  Hale,  P.  G.  533.  But  it  must  appear  in  such  cases,  that 
the  goods  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  prosecutor.  Thus  where  thieves  stmek 
money  out  of  the  owner's  hand,  and  by  menaces  drove  him  away  to  prevent  his 
iaking  it  up  again,  and  then  took  it  up  themselves ;  these  &ct8  being  stated  in  a 


(1)  As  if  bj  intimidation  he  is  compelled  to  open  his  desk  or  throw  down  bis  pmrse,  u 
then  the  money  is  taken  in  his  presence.     United  States  t.  Jones,  8  Wash.  C.  C  R^  209. 

i  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxiv.  43L 
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special  verdict,  the  court  said  that  they  could  not  intend  that  the  thieves  took  up 
the  money  in  the  sight  or  presence  of  the  owner,  and  that,  as  the  strikiug  the 
money  out  of  the  hand  was  without  putting  the  owner  in  fear,  there  was  no  robbery. 
.Prancis's  case,  2  Str.  1015,  Com.  Bep.  478;  2  East,  P.  C.  708.  And  the  same 
was  resolved  in  another  case,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  judges.  Grey's  case, 
2  East,  P.  C.  708.  Where  robbers,  by  putting  in  fear,  made  a  wagoner  drive  his 
wagon  from  the  highway,  in  the  day-time,  but  did  not  take  the  goods  till  night ; 
,8ome  held  it  to  be  a  robbery  from  the  first  force,  but  others  considered  that  the 
wagoner's  possession  continued  till  the  goods  were  actually  taken,  unless  the 
wagon  were  driven  away  by  the  thieves  themselves.  2  East,  P.  C.  707 ;  1  Buss, 
by  Grea.  873. 

Proof  of  the  taking — agaimt  the  wiU  of  the  ovmer.']  It  must  appear  that  the 
taking  was  against  the  will  of  the  owner.  Several  persons  conspired  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  rewards  given  by  statute  for  apprehending  robbers  on  the  highway. 
The  robbery  was  to  be  effected  upon  Salmon,  one  of  the  confederates,  by  Blee, 
:  another  of  the  confederates,  and  two  strangers  procured  by  Blee.  It  was  expressly 
.found,  that  Salmon  consented  to  part  with  his  goods  under  pretence  of  a  robbery, 
and  that,  for  that  purpose,  he  went  to  a  highway,  at  Deptford,  where  the  colourable 
robbery  took  place.  The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  this  did  not  amount  to 
robbery  in  any  of  the  prisoners,  because  Salmon's  property  was  not  taken  from 
him  against  his  will.  M^Daniel's  case,  Post.  121,  122.  But  it  is  otherwise  where 
the  party  robbed  delivers  money  to  the  thief,  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
.intent  and  power  of  immediately  apprehending  him.  One  Norden,  having  been 
informed  of  several  robberies  by  a  highwayman,  resolved  *to  apprehend  [  *898  ] 
,him.  For  this  purpose,  he  put  a  little  money  and  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  tooS 
a  chaise.  The  robber  stopped  the  chaise,  and  demanded  money.  Norden  gave 
.him  what  money  he  had,  jumped  out  of  the  chaise  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
•with  some  assistance  apprehended  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
this  robbery,  and  the  conviction  was  approved  of  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  who  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  former  case,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  concert  or 
connexion  between  Norden  and  the  highwayman.    Anon.  Foster,  129. 

• 

Proof  of  the  violence  or  piUting  in  fear — violence— -degree.'^  It  must  be  proved 
that  the  goods  were  taken  either  by  violence,  or  that  the  owner  was  put  in  fear ; 
but  either  of  these  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  felonious  taking  a  robbery. 
2  East,  P.  C.  708  ]  1  Buss,  by  Grea.  874.  Where  violence  is  used,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  actual  fear.  «I  am  very  clear,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
<<  that  the  circumstances  of  actual  fear,  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  need  not  be 
strictly  proved.  Suppose  the  true  man  is  knocked  down,  without  any  previous 
•warning  to  awaken  his  fears,  and  lies  totally  insensible,  while  the  thief  rifles  his 
pockets,  is  not  this  a  robbery  V*  Foster,  128.  And  if  fear  be  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient, the  law  in  odium  spoliatoris  will  presume  it,  where  there  appears  to  be  80 
just  a  ground  for  it.(l)     Id.  2  East,  P.  C.  711. 

With  regard  to  the  degrees  of  violence  necessary,  it  has  been  seen,  ante,  p.  895, 
that  the  sudden  taking  of  a  thing  unawares  from  the  person,  as  by  snatching  any 
thing  from  the  hand  or  head,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  robbery,  unless  some 
injury  be  done  to  the  person,  or  unless  there  be  some  previous  struggling  for  the 

(1 )  Commmon wealth  t.  Snelling,  4  Binn.  879,  Commonwealth  t.  Humphries,  7  Mass.  242. 
Caseof  Morris,  6  Eogen's  Rec.  86. 
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of  the  propertj.  Li  Lapio^t  CMe,  sate,  p.  589,  k  ms  ktU  nttay, 
u  iaijvy  wm  dow  to  the  pemn.  2  Evt,  P.  C  7<J^.  A  b«y  vat  c» 
rTing  a  bondk  aloiig  the  Hreet,  whes  the  prinwr  m  part  ham  mmi  ■■rrkrii 
mideBlj  awaj,  but  being  pmned,  let  it  fiJL  Being  iwlicieii  for  nhbetr,  ihi 
ffmit  f  Hotham,  B.<,  Mad  Adur,  aefjeant,)  aaid,  the  eridenee  in  dus  cane  doa  an 
amoant  to  a  robberj ;  far  thongh  he  nafcfaed  the  bnnille,  it  vas  noi  wiih  tk 
degree  of  foree  and  terrur  that  ia  n<Jc»aHafT  to  eouatiUile  thia  oftiape  MaranirVi 
cane,  1  Leaeh,  287.  And  the  aame  haa  been  reaohned  in  aerenl  other 
vhicfa  it  haa  appeared  that  there  was  do  atraggle  for  the  prapevtr.  Baker'a 
1  Leaeh,  290;  Bobina't  eaae,  Id.  (a.);  Dariaa'a  caae^  Id.  (».};  fionMrt 
Id.  191,(a.) 

Bat  where  a  degree  of  Tiolenoe  10  need  safBcient  to  cause  m  personal  injvy,  it 
is  robbery ;  aa  where,  in  snatching  a  diamond  pin  fiBfenod  in  m  Ind j^a  hsir,  psit 
of  the  hair  was  torn  awaj  at  the  aame  time.(2)  Moore's  case,  1  Ijbm^  SS5^  sal 
jee  Lapier's  case.  Id.  820,  ante,  p.  ^89.  A  ease  is  said  to  ksTe  been  menfinnfii 
bj  Hoiroyd,  J.,  which  occurred  at  Kendal,  and  in  whidi  the  crideoce  wna  thst  a 
person  ran  up  against  another,  for  the  purpose  of  direrting  his  attenticMi  while  hi 
picked  his  pocket ;  and  the  judges  held,  that  the  force  was  snftcient  to  make  it  ft 
robberj,  it  haTing  been  wttd  with  that  intent.  Anon.  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  300.  It 
appeared  in  eridenoe  that  the  prisoner  and  others,  in  the  streeta  of  Manrheslff, 
hong  aronnd  the  prosecutor's  person,  and  riied  him  of  his  watch  and  money.  U 
did  not  appear  that  any  actual  force  or  menace  was  used,  but  they  samunM 
[  *899  ]  him  *so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  resistance  hasardonsy  if  not  inia. 
Bayley,  J.,  on  the  trial  of  these  parties  for  robbery,  said,  in  order  to  oonstitntft 
robbery,  there  must  be  either  force  or  menaces.  If  several  persona  anrnmni 
another,  so  as  to  take  away  his  power  of  resistance,  this  is  robbery.  Hu^o^t 
ease,  1  Lewin,  C.  C.  801. 

80  if  there  be  a  struggle  between  the  offender  and  the  owner,  for  the  posse  srif 
of  the  property,  it  will  be  held  to  be  such  a  violence  as  to  render  the  taking 
•robbery.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  taking  a  gentleman's  sword  firom  his  side, 
clam  ei  necrete  ;  but,  it  appearing  that  the  gentleman  perceived  the  prisoner  hai 
laid  hold  of  his  sword,  and  that  he  himself  laid  hold  of  it  at  the  same  time  and 
stmgglcd  for  it,  this  was  adjudged  a  robbery.  Davies's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  709. 
Tbo  prisoner  coming  up  to  the  prosecutor  in  the  street,  laid  violent  hold  of  the 
seals  and  chains  of  his  watch,  and  succeeded  in  palling  it  out  of  his  fob.  The 
watch  was  fastened  with  a  steel  chain,  which  went  round  his  neck,  and  whiek 
pre  vented  the  prisoner  from  immediately  taking  the  watch ;  but,  by  pulling,  and 
two  or  throe  jerks,  he  broke  the  steel  chain  and  made  off  with  the  watch.  It  wal 
objected  that  this  came  within  the  oases  as  to  snatching ;  but  Uie  jndges,  on  a  case 
reserved,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  ^e  conviction  was  right,  for  that  the 
prisoner  could  not  obtain  the  watch  at  once,  but  had  to  overcome  the  resistaaee 
the  steel  chain  made,  and  actual  force  was  used  for  that  purpose.  Mason'a  easei 
Buss,  k  Ry.  419.>' 

In  order  to  coDstitute  the  offence  of  robbery,  not  only  force  must  be  employed 
by  the  party  ch«'ged  therewith,  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  anch  force  was 
used  with  the  intent  to  accomplish  the  robbery.  Where,  therefore,  it  appeared 
that  a  wound  had  been  accidentally  inflicted  in  the  hand  of  the  prosecutrix,  it 


(2)  State  T.  Trexler,  2  Oar.  Law  Rep.  94. 
k  1  Eag.  G.  G.  419. 
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held  by  Alderson,  B.,  that  an  indictment  for  robbing  coold  not  be  sostained. 
B.  V.  Edwards,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  82. 

-  An  indictment  for  robbery  which  charges  the  prisoners  with  having  assaulted 
O.  P.  and  H.  P.,  and  stolen  2s.  from  O.  P.,  and  Is.  from  H.  P.,  is  conect,  if  the 
robbery  of  Gt.  P.  and  H.  P.  was  all  one  act;  and  if  it  were  so,  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  will  not  be  put  to  elect     R.  y.  Giddins,  Carr.  to  M.  634.' 

Proof  of  vtolenee— under  pretence  of  legal  or  rightful  proceedings.'^  Violence 
may  be  committed  as  well  by  actual  unlawful  force,  as  under  pretence  of  legal  and 
rightful  proceedings.  Merriman,  carrying  his  cheeses  along  the  highway  in  a  cart, 
was  stopped  by  one  Hall,  who  insisted  on  seizing  them  for  want  of  a  permit  (which 
was  found  by  the  jury  to  be  a  mere  pretence  for  the  purpose  of  definiuding  Merri* 
man,  no  permit  being  necessary.)  On  an  altercation,  they  agreed  to  go  b^ore  a 
magistrate  and  determine  the  matter.  In  the  mean  time  other  persons,  riotously 
aasembled  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  provisions,  and  in  confederacy  with  HaU; 
fi>r  the  purpose,  carried  off  the  goods  in  Merriman's  absence.  It  was  objected  that 
this  was  no  robbery,  there  being  no  force  used ;  but  Hewitt,  J.,  overruled  the 
objection,  and  left  it  to  the  jury,  who  found  it  robbery,  and  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff;  and,  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  K.  B.,  the  court  held  that 
the  verdict  was  right.     Merriman  v.  Hundred  of  Chippenham,  2  East,  P.  C.  709. 

The  prosecutrix  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  by  the  prisoner,  into  whose 
^^stody  she  had  been  delivered  by  a  headborough,  on  a  charge  of  [  *900  ] 
assault.  The  magistrate  recommended  the  case  to  be  made  up.  The  prisoner 
(who  was  not  a  peace  officer),  then  took  her  to  a  public  house,  treated  her  very 
ill,  and  finally  handcuffed  and  forced  her  into  a  coach.  He  then  put  a  handker- 
diief  into  her  mouth,  and  forcibly  took  from  ,her  a  shilling,  which  she  had  pre- 
iiously  offered  blm,  if  he  would  wait  till  her  husband  came.  The  prisoner  Uien 
put  his  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  took  out  three  shillings.  Having  been  indicted 
ffjit  this  as  a  robbery,  Nares,  J.,  said,  that,  in  order  to  commit  the  crime  of  robbery, 
k  was  not  necessary  the  violence  used  to  obtain  the  property  should  be  by  the 
eommon  modes  of  putting  a  pistol  to  the  head,  or  a  dagger  to  the  breast :  that  a 
violence,  though  used  under  a  colourable  and  specious  pretence  of  law  or  of  doing^ 
jostice,  was  sufficient,  if  the  real  intention  was  to  rob ;  and  he  left  the  case  to  the 
jury,  tjiat  if  they  thought  the  prisoner  had,  when  he  forced  the  prosecutrix  into 
the  coach,  a  felonious  intent  of  taking  her  money,  and  that  he  made  use  of  the 
violence  of  the  handcuffs  as  a  means  to  prevent  her  making  a  resistance,  and  took 
the  money  with  a  felonious  intent,  they  should  find  him  guilty.  The  jury  having 
found  accordingly,  the  judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that,  as  it  was  found  by  the  verdict  that  the  prisoner  had  an  original  intention  to 
take  the  money,  and  had  made  use  of  violence,  though  under  the  sanction  and 
pretence  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it,  the  offence  he  had  committed  was 
dearly  a  robbery.     Gascoigne's  case,  1  Leach,  280 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  709. 

Proof  of  putting  in  fear — mode  of  putting  in  fear."]  If  there  has  not  been  such 
violence  used,  as  to  raise  the  offenoe  from  that  of  simple  larceny  to  that  of  robbery, 
l^e  prosecutor  must  show  that  he  was  put  in  fear — a  fear  of  injury  either  to  his 
person,  his  property,  or  his  reputation. 

In  order  to  show  a  putting  in  fear,  it  is  not  necessary  to*prove  that  menaces  or 
threats  of  violence  were  made  use  of  by  the  offender.  For  instance,  under  pre- 
tence of  begging,  the  prisoner  may  put  the  prosecutor  in  fear.    The  law  (says  Mr. 

1  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  ill.  844. 
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Jostice  Willes,)  will  not  suffer  its  object  to  be  evaded  by  an  ambigni^  of  ezpr»- 
sion;  for  if  a  man,  animo  furandiy  says  <<Giye  me  your  money;''  «lend  me  your 
money ;"  «  make  me  a  present  of  your  money  ]**  or  words  of  the  like  import,  tkey* 
are  equivalent  to  the  most  positive  order  or  demand ;  and  if  anything  be  obtained 
in  conseqaenoe,  it  will  form  the  first  ingredient  in  the  crime  of  robbery.  Boo> 
nally's  case,  1  Leach,  196.  Daring  the  riots  in  London,  in  1780^  a  Ix^  with  % 
cockade  in  his  hat  knocked  violently  at  the  prosecutor's  door,  and  on  his  opening 
it  said,  «  God  bless  your  honour,  remember  the  poor  mob."  The  pitwecator  toU 
him  to  go  along;  upon  which  he  said  he  would  go  and  fetch  his  captain.  He 
went,  and  soon  after  the  mob  came,  to  the  number  of  100,  armed  with  sticks,  and 
headed  by  the  prisoner  on  horseback,  his  horse  led  by  the  boy.  The  by-standen 
said,  <<  You  must  give  them  money."  The  boy  said,  <<  Now  I  have  brought  my 
captain ;"  and  some  of  the  mob  said,  <<  Glod  bless  this  gentleman,  he  is  always 
generous."  The  prosecutor  asked  the  prisoner  <<  how  much ;"  and  he  answered 
«  half-a-crown ;"  on  which  the  prosecutor,  who  had  before  intended  to  give  only  a 
[  ^01  ]  shilling,  gave  the  prisoner  half-a-crown,  and,  *the  mob  giving  three  cheers, 
went  to  the  next  house.  This  was  held  to  be  robbery,  by  Nares,  J.,  and  Boiler,  J., 
at  the  Old  Bailey.     Taplin's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  712. 

There  may  be  a  putting  in  fear  where  the  property  is  taken  under  colour  of 
regular  or  legal  proceedings,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  it  is  taken  by  actual  vio- 
lence.    See  the  cases  cited,  ante,  p.  899. 

So  there  may  be  a  putting  in  fear  where  the  robbery  is  effected  under  colour  of 
a  purchase.  Thus  if  a  person,  by  force  or  threats,  compel  another  to  give  him 
goods,  and  by  way  of  colour  oblige  him  to  take  less  than  the  value,  this  is  robbeiy. 
As  where  the  prisoner  took  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  worth  8s.,  and  forced  the 
owner  to  take  13cf.  for  it,  threatenipg  to  kill  her  if  she  refused,  it  was  clearly  held 
by  all  the  judges  to  be  a  robbery.  Simon's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  712.  Again,  where 
the  prisoner  and  a  great  mob  came  to  the  prosecutor,  who  had  some  com,  and  one 
of  them  said,  if  he  would  not  sell  they  were  going  to  take  it  away;  and  the 
prisoner  said  they  would  give  him  30«.  a  load,  and  if  he  would  not  accept  that 
they  would  take  the  com  away ;  upon  which  the  prisoner  sold  it  for  30<.  though  it 
was  worth  38».,  this  was  held  to  be  robbery.     Spencer's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  712. 

In  these  cases  the  amount  of  the  money  may  raise  a  question  for  the  jury, 
whether  or  not  the  taking  was  felonious ;  for  though  there  may  be  a  putting  in 
fear,  yet  if,  in  fact,  the  party  had  not  the  animui  farandiy  it  is  no  felony.  A 
traveller  met  a  fisherman  with  fish,  who  refused  to  sell  him  any ;  and  he,  by  force 
and  patting  in  fear,  took  away  some  of  his  fish,  and  threw  him  money  much  above 
the  value  of  it.  Being  convicted  of  robbery,  judgment  was  respited^  because  of 
the  doubt  whether  the  intent  was  felonious.  The  Fisherman's  case,  2  East,  P.  C. 
661.  It  has  been  observed  that  this  was  properly  a  questioii  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  party's  offering  the  fuU  value,  his  intention 
was  not  fraudulent,  and  consequently  not  felonious.  2  East,  P.  G.  662.  If  the 
original  taking  was  felonious  the  payment  would  make  no  distinction. 

One  of  the  most  common  modes  of  effecting  a  robbery  is  by  menaces  and  tlireats. 
These  are  said  to  be  a  constructive  violence,  and  as  such  sufficient  to  render  the 
felonious  taking  of  goods  from  the  person  robbery.  But  it  is  not  every  qiecies  of 
threat  that  will  be  accounted  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  distinction  is  well 
stated  by  a  writer  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  which,  in  this  respect^  cones- 
ponds  with  our  own.  If,  says  Mr.  Alison,  the  threat  be  of  instant,  or  near  and 
personal  danger,  as  if  matches  be  exhibited,  by  which  it  is  proposed  immediately  to 
set  fire  to  the  house,  or  cords  be  produced  for  binding  the  person,  preparatory  to 
dragging  him  on  a  false  charge  to  gaol^  there  seems  no  difference  between  siidi  a 
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case  and  the  extortion  of  money  by  the  menaces  of  immediate  death.  Bat  if  the 
threat  be  of  a  future  or  contingent  danger,  and  such  as  bj  the  interposition  of  law,  or 
bj  other  means  may  be  averted,  the  crime  is  not  to  be  considered  as  robbery,  but 
as  oppression,  which  is  a  crime  mi  generis ;  more  especially,  if  in  consequence  of - 
such  threats,  the  money  be  delivered  not  immediatelyy  but  ex  tntervafio,  as  bj 
sending  it  by  letter,  placing  it  under  a  stone  designated  by  the  criminal,  or  the 
like.  In  such  cases  the  crime  is  not  considered  as  robbery,  any  more  than  if  the 
money  had  been  obtained  under  the  terror  of  an  incendiary  letter.  *Ali-  [  *902  ] 
son,  Princ.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotl.  231.  See  Jackson's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  Addenda 
zxi.  post,  p.  999. 

Proof  of  putting  in  fear — the  degree  of  fear. "^  It  is  a  question  for  the  jury, 
whether  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  commission  of  the  offence  were  such 
as  reasonably  to  create  fear  in  the  breast  of  the  party  assaulted ;  and  it  can  seldom' 
happen  that  such  a  presumption  may  not  properly  be  made.  It  is  not,  says' 
Willes,  J.,  necessary  that  there  should  be  actual  danger,  for  a  robbery  may  be 
committed  without  using  an  offensive  weapon,  as  by  using  a  tinder-box  or  candle- 
stick instead  of  a  pistol.  A  reasonable  fear  of  danger,  caused  by  the  exercise  of  a 
constructive  violence  is  sufficient,  and  where  such  a  terror  is  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  as  does  not  leave  the  party  a  "free  agent,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  terror 
he  delivers  his  money,  he  may  clearly  be  said  to  part  with  it  against  his  will. 
Nor  need  the  degree  of  constructive  violence  be  such,  as  in  its  effects  necessarily 
imports  a  probable  injury ;  for  when  a  villain  comes  and  demands  money,  no  one 
knows  how  far  he  will  go.  Donally's  case,  1  Leach,  196,  197;  2  East,  P.  C.  727. 
The  rule,  as  deduced  from  the  last  cited  case,  is  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  East.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  fear  is  not  confined  to  an  apprehension  of  bodily  injury,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  in  reason  and  common  experience  is 
likely  to  induce  a  person  to  part  with  his  property  against  his  will,  and  to  put  him^ 
as  it  were,  under  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  power  of  exercising  it  through  the 
influence  of  the  terror  impressed;  in  which  case  fear  supplies,  as  well  in  sound 
reason  as  in  legal  construction,  the  place  of  force,  or  an  actual  taking  by  violence 
or  assault  upon  the  person.     2  East,  P.  C.  713;  Ibid.  727. 

In  Jackaon's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  Addenda,  xxi.  post,  p.  909,  it  seems  to  have 
been  considei-ed  that  the  fear  must  be  of  that  description  which  will  operate  in 
canstantem  virum.  That  case,  however,  was  one  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  required,  in  order  to  constitute  a  robbery,  in  every  case,  that  the 
terror  impressed  should  be  that  of  which  a  man  of  constancy  and  courage  would 
be  sensible.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  in  estimating  the  degree  of  violence, 
which  will  be  held  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  robbery,  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  age,  sex,  and  situation  of  the  party  assaulted,  it  being  justly  deemed  that  a 
much  smaller  degree  of  threats  and  violence  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  spolia- 
tion from  a  woman  or  an  infirm  person,  in  a  remote  situation,  than  from  a  young 
or  robust  man  in  a  frequented  spot.  Alison,  Princ.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotl.  229 } 
Burnett,  146. 

Proof  of  being  put  in  fear — injury  to  the  person,']  Proof  of  such  circumstances 
as  may  reasonably  induce  a  fear  of  personal  injury,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
charge  of  robbery.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  show  in' answer  that  there  was 
no  real  danger,  as  that  the  supposed  pistol  was  in  fact  a  candlestick,  see  supra  :. 
in  short,  danger  to  the  person  may  be  apprehended  from  every  assault  with  intent 
to  rob,  and  a  jury  woidd  be  justified  in  presuming  that  the  party  assaulted  wasr 
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under  the  inflaenoe  of  fear  witb  regard  to  her  personal  safety.     It  seems  also,  that 
fear  of  violence  to  the  person  of  the  child  of  the  party  whose  property  is  demanded, 

t*903  ]  is  regarded  in  the  same  flight  as  fear  of  yiolence  to  his  own  person, 
otham,  B,f  in  Donnall/s  case,  2  East^  P.  C.  718,  stated,  that  with  regard  to  the 
case  put  in  argument,  if  a  man  walking  with  his  child,  and  deliyering  his  money 
to  another,  upon  a  threat,  that  unless  he  did  so,  he  would  destroy  the  child,  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  it  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  robbery.  So  in  Beane's  case,  2  East, 
P.  C.  735;  Eyre,  C.  J.,  observed,  that  he  saw  no  sensible  distinction  between  a  per- 
sonal violence  to  the  party  himself,  and  the  case  put  by  one  of  the  judges,  of  a 
man  holding  another's  child  over  a  river,  and  threatening  to  throw  it  in  nnkss  he 
gave  him  money. 

Proof  of  the  putting  in  fear-^fear  of  injury  to  property  J]  It  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  put  the  prosecutor  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  his 
property.  During  certain  riots  in  Cornwall,  the  prisoners,  with  a  mob,  came  to  the 
jHTOsecu tor's  house,  and  said  they  must  have  from  him  the  same  they  had  had  from  his 
neighbours,  which  was  a  guinea,  else  that  they  would  tear  down  his  mow  of  com 
«nd  level  his  house.  The  prosecutor  gave  them  5<.,  but  they  demanded  and  re- 
ceived 5<.  more,  he  being  terrified.  They  then  opened  a  cask  of  cider  and  drank 
part  of  it,  eat  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  the  prisoners  carried  away  a  piece  of 
meat.  The  prisoners  were  indicted  and  convicted  of  robbing  the  prosecutor  of  l(k 
There  was  also  another  count  for  putting  the  prosecutor  in  fear,  and  taking  frtni 
him,  in  his  dwelling-house,  a  quantity  of  cider,  &c.,  and  it  was  held  robbery  in  the 
dwelling-house.  Simon's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  731.  During  the  Birmingham  riots, 
the  mob  entered  the  house,  and  the  prisoner,  who  was  one  of  them,  demanded 
money,  and  said,  that  if  the  prosecutor  did  not  give  his  men  something  handsone 
lEbr  them  to  drink  his  bouse  must  come  down.  The  jury  found  that  the  prosecutor 
did  not  deliver  his  money  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  his  life  or  person, 
but  from  an  apprehension,  that  if  be  refused  his  house  would  at  some  future  time 
be  pulled  down  in  the  same  manner  as  other  houses  in  Birmingham.  On  a  case 
veserved,  a  majority  of  the  judges  held  this  to  be  robbery.  Astley's  case,  2  East, 
P.  C.  729 ;  see  also  Brown's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  731;  Spencer's  case,  2  East^  P. 
C.  712,  ante,  p.  901. 

Proof  of  being  put  in  fear—fear  of  injury  to  reputation."]  There  appears  to 
be  only  one  case  in  which  the  fear  of  an  injury  to  the  party's  reputation  has  been 
allowed  to  raise  the  offence  of  larceny  frt>m  the  person  to  robbery,  vis.,  where  the 
prisoner  has  threatened  to  accuse  liie  prosecutor  of  unnatural  practices.  The 
species  of  terror,  says  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst,  which  leads  a  man  to  apprehend  an 
injury  to  bis  character,  has  never  been  deemed  sufficient,  unless  in  the  partienhr 
ease  of  exciting  it  by  means  of  insinuations  against,  or  threats  to  destroy,  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  party  pillaged,  by  accusing  him  of  sodomitical  practices.  Knewland's 
Qase,  2  Leach,  730.  The  rule  is  laid  down  in  the  same  case,  in  rather  larger 
terms,  by  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  who  says,  <<  The  cases  alluded  to,  (Donnally's  case, 
and  Uiekman's  case,  infra,)  only  go  thus  far — that  to  obtain  money  from  a  person 
by  accusing  him  of  that  which,  if  proved,  would  carry  vith  it  an  tfi/atnoiu  ptmui- 

L'^O-t  ]  mentj  is  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment  for  ^robbery  ;  but  it  has  never 
)en  decided  that  a  mere  charge  of  imprisonment  and  extortion  ia  snfficieni."    S 
Leach,  729. 

That  obtaining  money  hora  a  man  by  threatening  to  aocose  him  of  nnnalnial 
practices  amounts  to  a  robbery  was  decided  in  Jones's  caae.     The  priaonery  drink 
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ing  with  the  prosecutor  at  a  pnblio-honse,  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  the  liberties 
he  had  taken  with  his  person  at  the  play-house  ?  The  prosecutor  replied,  that 
he  knew  of  no  liberties  having  been  taken;  upon  which  the  prisoner  said, 
<<  Damn  you,  sir,  but  you  did,  and  there  were  several  reputable  merchants  in  the 
house  who  will  take  their  oaths  of  it."  The  prisoner  being  alarmed,  left  the  house, 
but  the  prosecutor  following  him,  cried  out,  «  Damn  you,  sir,  stop,  for  if  you  offer 
to  run,  I  will  raise  a  mob  about  you ;''  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  continued, 
«  Damn  you,  sir,  this  is  not  to  be  borne,  you  have  offered  an  indignity  to  me,  and 
nothing  can  satisfy  it."  The  prosecutor  said,  <<  For  God's  sake,  what  would  you 
have?"  To  which  the  prisoner  answered,  <<  A  present;  you  must  make  me  a  pre- 
sent." And  the  prosecutor  gave  him  three  guineas  and  twelve  shillings.  The  pri- 
soner during  the  whole  conversation,  held  the  prosecutor  by  the  arm.  The  prose- 
cutor swore  that  at  the  time  he  parted  with  the  money,  he  understood  the  threatened 
eharge  to  be  an  imputation  of  sodomy;  that  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  idea,  that  he 
had  neither  courage  nor  strength  to  call  for  assistance,  and  that  the  violence  with 
irhich  the  prisoner  had  detained  him  in  the  street,  had  put  him  in  fear  for  the  safety 
of  his  person.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  (absent  De  Grey,  G.  J.,  and 
Ashurst,  J.,  and  one  vacancy,)  were  of  opinion,  that  although  the  money  had 
been  obtained  in  a  fraudulent  way,  and  under  a  false  pretence,  yet  that  it  was  a 
pretence  of  a  very  alarming  nature,  and  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  had  been 
made  use  of  in  effecting  it  to  constitute  the  offence  of  robbery.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  same  case  by  Mr.  East,  their  lordships  said,  that  to  constitute 
robbery,  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  weapons  or  real  violence,  but  that  taking 
money  from  a  man  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  him  not  a  free  man,  as  if  a 
person  so  robbed  were  in  fear  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  or  character,  was 
such  a  putting  in  fear  as  would  make  the  taking  of  his  money  under  that  terror  of 
robbery,  and  they  referred  to  Brown's  case,  (0.  B.  1763) ;  Jones's  case,  1  Leach, 
139 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  714. 

In  the  above  case,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  judges  held  it  to  be 
robbery,  on  the  ground  of  the  actual  violence  offered  to  the  prosecutor  in  detaining 
him  in  the  street  by  the  arm,  or  upon  the  prosecutor  being  put  in  fear  of  an  injury  to 
his  reputation  by  the  menaces  employed.  However,  in  subsequent  cases  it  has 
been  held,  that  it  is  no  less  robbery  where  no  personal  violence  whatsoever  has 
been  used. 

The  prosecutor,  passing  along  the  street,  was  accosted  by  the  prisoner,  who 
desired  he  would  give  him  a  present.  The  prosecutor  asking,  for  what?  the 
prisoner  said,  <<  You  had  better  comply,  or  I  will  take  you  before  a  magistrate,  and 
accuse  you  of  an  attempt  to  commit  an  unnatural  crime."  The  prosecutor  then 
gave  him  half  a  guinea.  Two  days  afterwards  the  prisoner  obtained  a  further  sum 
of  money  from  the  prosecutor  by  similar  threats.  The  prosecutor  swore  that  he 
was  exc^ingly  alarmed  upon  both  occasions,  and  under  that  '''alarm  gave  [  '^^Od  ] 
the  money;  that  he  was  not  aware  what  were  the  consequences  of  such  a  charge; 
but  apprehended  that  it  might  cost  him  his  life.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  robbery,  and  that  the  prosecutor  delivered  his  money  through  fear, 
and  under  an  apprehension  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  The  case  being  reserved 
for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  gave  their  opinions  tericUtm,  (see  2  East,  P.  C. 
716,)  and  afterwards  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Willes.  They  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  prisoner  was  rightly  convicted  of 
robbery.  This,  says  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  is  a  threat  of  personal  violeoce,  for  the 
prosecutor  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  should  be  dragged  through  the 
Streets  as  a  culprit^  charged  with  an  unnatural  crime.     The  threat  must  necessarily 
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and  unavoidably  create  intimidation.  It  is  eqniYak&t  to  actual  Tiokiice,  fiv  no 
▼iolence  that  can  be  offered  could  excite  a  greater  terror  in  the  mindy  or  make 
a  man  sooner  part  with  hia  money.  Donnally's  case,  1  Leach,  193;  2  Eaat,  P.  C. 
713. 

It  will  be  obeervedy  that  in  the  foreg(Hng  case,  the  jury  found  that  the  pnaoBcr 
delivered  the  money  under  an  apprehension  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  this 
circumstance  was  wanting  in  the  following  case,  where  the  only  fidar  was^  that  of 
an  injury  to  the  party's  reputation. 

The  prosecutor  was  employed  in  St.  James's  Palace,  and  the  priscmer  was  sentinel 
on  guard  there.  One  night  the  prosecutor  treated  the  prisoner  with  something  to 
eat  in  his  room.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  prisoner  followed  the  prosecutor 
up  stairs,  and  said,  <<  I  am  come  for  satis&ction,  you  know  what  passed  the  other 
night.  You  are  a  sodomite,  and  if  you  do  not  give  me  satisfaction,  I  will  go  and 
fetch  a  seijeant  and  a  file  of  men,  and  take  you  before  a  justice,  for  I  have  been  ia 
the  black  hole  ever  since  I  was  here  last,  and  I  do  not  value  my  life.''  The 
prosecutor  asked  him  what  money  he  must  have,  and  he  said  three  or  four  gnineu, 
aod  the  prosecutor  gave  him  two  guineas.  The  prisoner  took  them,  saying,  <<  Mind, 
I  don't  demand  any  thing  of  you."  The  prosecutor  swore  that  he  was  very  mock 
alarmed  when  he  gave  the  two  guineas,  and  that  be  did  not  very  well  know  what 
he  did,  but  that  he  parted  with  the  money  under  an  idea  of  preserving  his  character 
from  reproach,  and  not  from  the  fear  of  personal  violence.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  the  robbery,  and  they  also  found  that  the  prosecutor  parted  widi 
the  money  against  his  will,  through  a  fear  that  his  character  might  receive  an  injuj 
from  the  prisoner's  accusation.  The  case  being  only  the  second  of  the  kind,  (sed 
vide  Jones's  case,  ante,  p.  904,)  and  some  doubt  having  prevailed  with  regard  to 
Donnally's  case,  because  he  had  not  been  executed,  and  because  his  case  differed 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the /ear,  it  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 
Their  resolution  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst,  who  said,  that  the  case  did 
not  materially  differ  from  that  of  Bonnally,  for  that  the  true  definition  of  robbery 
is,  the  stealing,  or  taking  from  the  person,  or  in  the  presence  of  another,  property 
of  any  amount,  with  such  a  degree  of  force  or  terror  as  to  induce  the  party  unwillingly 
to  part  with  his  property ;  and  whether  the  terror  arises  firom  real  or  expected 
violence  to  the  ^rson,  or  from  a  sense  of  injury  to  the  character,  the  law  makes  no 
kind  of  difference ;  for  to  most  men  the  idea  of  losing  their  fame  and  reputation  is 
[  '^'QOG  ]  equally,  if  ^ot  more  terrific  than  the  dread  of  personal  injury.  The 
principal  ingredient  in  robbery  is  a  man's  being  forced  to  part  with  his  property; 
and  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  upon  the  principles  of  law,  and 
the  authority  of  former  decisions,  a  threat  to  accuse  a  man  of  having  committed  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes,  was  a  sufficient  force  to  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery  bj 
putting  in  fear.     Hickman's  case,  1  Leach,  278;  3  East,  P.  C.  728. 

This  decision  was  followed  in  a  recent  case.  The  prisoner  came  up  to  the 
prosecutor,  a  gentleman's  servant,  at  his  master's  door,  and  demanded  52.  Oi 
being  told  by  the  prosecutor  that  he  had  not  so  much  money,  he  demanded  IX.  and 
said,  that  if  the  prosecutor  did  not  instantly  give  it  to  him,  he  would  go  to  hii 
master,  and  accuse  him  of  wanting  to  take  diabolical  liberties  with  him.  The 
prosecutor  gave  him  what  money  he  had,  and  the  prisoner  demanded  his  watch,  or 
some  of  his  master's  plate.  This  the  prosecutor  refused,  but  went  and  fetched  one 
of  his  coats,  which  the  prisoner  took  away.  He  was  indicted  for  robbing  the 
prosecutor  of  his  coat.  The  prosecutor  swore  that  he  gave  the  prisoner  his  proper^i 
under  the  idea  of  his  being  charged  with  a  detestable  crime,  and  for  fear  of  losing 
both  his  character  and  his  pbice.    He  stated  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  being  taka 
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into  custody,  nor  had  he  any  dread  of  punishment.  He  stated  also  that  he  was 
absent  fetching  the  coat  for  five  minutes;  that  the  servants  were  in  the  kitchen,  but 
he  did  not  consult  them  on  account  of  his  agitation,  and  because  he  had  not  a 
minute  to  spare,  expecting  the  company  to  dinner  immediately.  On  a  case  reseryedi 
eleven  of  the  judges  thought  the  case  similar  to  Hickman's  (supra,)  and  that  they 
ooold  not  with  propriety  depart  from  that  decision.  Graham,  B.,  thought  that 
Hickman's  case  was  not  rightly  decided,  but  said,  that  he  should  on  this  point  be 
influenced  in  future  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  judges. 
£gerton's  case,  Russ.  to  Ry.  375."^ 

Upon  a  threat  of  accusing  the  prosecutor  of  unnatural  practices  he  promised  to 
provide  a  sum  of  money  for  the  prisoners,  which  he  failed  to  do,  upon  which  thej 
said  they  were  come  from  Bow-street,  and  would  take  him  into  custody.  They 
accordingly  called  a  coach,  and  while  on  their  road  to  BowHstreet,  one  of  the  prisoners 
stopped  the  coach,  and  said  that  if  the  prosecutor  would  behave  like  a  gentleman, 
and  procure  the  money,  they  woud  not  prefer  the  charge.  The  prosecutor  then 
went  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  was  absent  about  five  minutes,  when  he 
returned  with  10/.  which  he  gave  to  the  prisoners.  He  stated  that  he  parted  with 
his  money  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  being  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  criminal  of  that 
nature,  had  they  persisted  in  preferring  the  charge  against  him;  that  he  did  not 
conceive  they  were  Bow-street  officers,  though  they  held  out  the  threat ;  that  he  was 
extremely  agitated,  and  thought  that  they  would  have  taken  him  to  the  watch-housci 
and  under  that  idea,  and  the  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  parted  with  the  money. 
He  stated  also,  that  he  could  not  say  that  he  gave  his  money  under  any  apprehension 
of  danger  to  his  person. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  point  of  violence  was  in  question,  ten  of  the 
jndges  were  of  opinion  that  the  calling  a  coach,  and  getting  in  with  the  prosecutor 
was  a  forcible  constraint  upon  him,  and  sufficient  to  constitute  a  robhery,  though 
the  prosecutor  had  no  apprehension  *of  further  injury  to  his  person.  Lord  [  *907  ] 
Ellenborough,  Macdonald,  C.  B.,  Lawrence,  J.,  Chambre,  J.,  and  Graham,  B., 
thought  some  degree  of  force  or  violence  essential,  and  that  the  mere  apprehension 
of  danger  to  the  character  would  not  be  sufficient  to  constitute  this  o£fence.  Heath, 
J.,  Grose,  J.,  Thompson,  B.,  Le  Blanc,  J.,  and  Wood,  B.,  seemed  to  think  it  would. 
Cannon's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  146.*^ 

The  threat  in  these  cases  must  be  a  threat  to  accuse  the  party  robbed ;  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  robbery  that  the  threat  is  to  accuse  another  person,  how- 
ever nearly  connected  with  the  party  from  whom  the  property  is  obtained.  The 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  robbing  the  wife  of  P.  Abraham.  It  appeared  that  under 
a  threat  of  accusing  Abraham  of  an  indecent  assault,  the  money  had  been  obtained, 
by  the  prisoner,  from  Abraham's  wife.  Littledale,  J.,  said,  « I  think  this  is  not 
such  a  personal  fear  in  the  wife,  as  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery. 
If  I  were  to  hold  this  a  robbery,  it  would  be  going  beyond  any  of  the  decided 
cases ;  and  his  lordship  directed  an  acquittal.  He  said  that  the  case  was  new  and 
perplexing.  He  thought  it  was  rather  a  misdemeanor,  and  even  as  a  misdemeanor 
the  case  was  new.  The  principal  was,  that  the  person  threatened  is  thrown  o£f 
his  guard,  and  had  not  firmness  to  resist  the  extortion,  but  he  could  not  apply  that 
principle  to  the  wife  of  the  party  threatened.''  Edward's  case,  1  Moo.  &  R.  267 ; 
6  C.  &  P.  618.« 

Where  the  fear  in  cases  of  this  nature,  is  not  so  much  of  injury  to  the  reputa- 
tioU;  as  some  other  loss,  it  seems  doubtfol  how  far  it  will  be  considered  robbery. 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  875.  ■  Id.  146.  •  Eng.  Com.  Law  fieps.  xjdv.  486. 
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The  prisoner  went  twice  to  the  house  where  the  proeecator  lived  in  servioe,  aad 
called  him  a  sodomite.  The  prosecutor  took  him  each  time  before  a  magistratei 
who  discharged  him.  On  being  discharged  the  prisoner  followed  the  prosecutor, 
i^peated  the  expressions,  and  asked  him  to  make  him  a  present,  saying,  he  woild 
never  leave  him  till  he  had  palled  the  house  down,  but  if  he  did  make  him  a 
handsome  present,  he  would  trouble  him  no  more.  He  mentioned  four  gidneas, 
and  the  prosecutor  being  frightened  for  his  reputation,  and  in  fear  of  losing  his 
situation,  gave  him  the  money.  He  gave  the  money  from  the  great  apprehension 
and  fear  he  had  of  losing  his  situation.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  but  a  doubt 
arising  in  the  privy  council,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  taken.  Most  of  them 
thought  that  this  was  within  Hickman's  case,  and  nine  were  of  opinion  that  tiial 
6eae  was  law,  but  the  three  others  thought  it  not  law.  Lord  EUenborough  thou^t 
that  the  prosecutor's  principal  inducement  to  part  with  his  money  was  the  fear  of 
the  loss  of  his  place,  and  he  said  he  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  recommending  a 
pardon;  and  the  prisoner  did,  in  the  end,  receive  a  pardon.  Elmstead's  case,  Ran. 
by  Orea.  894. 

In  these,  as  in  other  cases  of  robbery,  it  must  appear  that  the  property  was 
delivered,  or  the  money  extorted,  while  the  party  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
fear  arising  from  the  threats  or  violence  of  the  prisoner.     The  prosecutor  had  been 
several  times  solicited  for  money  by  the  prisoner,  under  threats  of  accusing  him  of 
unnatural  practices.    At  one  of  those  interviews  the  prisoner  said  he  must  hafs 
20/.  in  cash,  and  a  bond  for  bOL  a-year,  upon  which  the  prosecutor,  in  punmanee 
of  a  plan  he  had  previously  concerted  with  a  friend,  told  him  that  he  could  not 
give  them  to  him  then,  but  that  if  he  would  wait  a  few  days  he  would  bring  him 
[  *908  ]  the  money  and  bond.    At  their  next  interview,  *the  prosecutor  offered  the 
prisoner  20/.,  but  he  refused  to  take  it  without  the  bond,  upon  which  the  prose* 
cutor  fetched  it,  and  gave  it,  with  nineteen  guineas  and  a  shilling,  to  the  prisoner, 
who  took  them  away,  saying,  he  would  not  give  the  prosecutor  any  further  trouble. 
The  prosecutor  deposed  that  when  the  charge  was  first  made,  his  mind  was  ex- 
tremely alarmed,  that  he  apprehended  injury  to  his  person  and  character,  bnt 
that  his  fear  soon  subsided,  and  that  he  sought  the  several  interviews  with  the 
prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  parting  with  his  property  to  him,  in  order  to  fix  him 
with  the  crime  of  robbery,  and  to  substantiate  the  &ct  of  his  having  extorted 
money  from  him  by  means  of  the  charge ;  but  that  at  the  time  the  prisoner  de- 
manded from  him  the  money  and  the  bond,  he  parted  with  them  without  being 
under  any  apprehension,  either  of  violence  to  his  person  or  injury  to  his  chancier, 
although  he  could  not  say  that  he  parted  with  his  property  voluntarily.    The 
judges  having  met  to  consider  this  case,  were  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was 
no  robbery,  there  being  no  violence  nor  fear  at  the  time  the  prosecutor  parted  with 
his  money.     Eyre,  C.  J.,  observed,  that  it  would  be  going  a  step  further  than  any 
of  the  cases,  to  hold  this  to  be  robbery.     The  principle  of  robbery  was  violence; 
where  the  money  was  delivered  through  fear,  that  was  constructive  violence.    Thai 
the  principle  he  had  acted  upon  in  such  cases  was  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury, 
whether  the  defendant  had  by  certain  circumstances  impressed  such  a  terror  on 
the  prosecutor  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  resisting  the  demand  ?     Thertfoie, 
where  the  prosecutor  swore  that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  at  the  time,  but  gave 
his  money  only  to  convict  the  prisoner,  he  negatived  the  robbery.     That  this  mu 
different  from  Norden's  case,  (Foster,  129,)  where  there  was  actual  violence;  bat 
here  there  was  neither  actual  nor  constructive  violence.     At  a  sobaequent  meeting 
of  the  judgeS;  the  conviction  was  held  wrong.    Reane's  case,  2  Leach;  616,  2  East, 
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p.  G.  734.  The  same  poiat  was  ruled  in  Fuller's  case.  Buss.  &  Bj.  AOS,^  where 
the  prosecutor  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  meantime 
procured  a  constable  to  attend,  who  as  soon  as  the  prisoner  received  the  money, 
apprehended  him.  The  prosecutor  stated  that  he  parted  with  the  money  in  order 
ihat  he  might  prosecute  the  prisoner. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  following  case,  it  appears  to  have  been  held  that 
tbe  fear  was  not  continuing  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  money  and  that 
therefore  it  was  no  robbery.  In  consequence  of  a  charge  similar  to  that  in  the 
mbove  cases  having  been  made,  the  prosecutor  procured  a  sum  of  money  to  comply 
irith  the  demand,  and  prevailed  upon  a  friend  to  accompany  him  when  he  went 
to  pay  it.  His  friend  (Shelton)  advised  him  not  to  pay  it,  but  he  did  pay  it.  He 
swore  that  he  was  scared  at  the  charge,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  parted 
with  his  money.  It  appeared  that  after  the  charge  was  first  made,  the  prosecutor 
and  one  of  the  prisoners  continued  eating  and  drinking  together.  Shelton  con- 
firmed the  prisoner's  account,  and  said  he  appeared  quite  scared  out  of  his  wits. 
The  judges  having  met  to  consider  this  case,  and  a  majority  of  them  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  robbery,  though  the  money  was  taken  in  the  presence  of 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  fear  of  losing  his  character  was  upon  him  at  the  time. 
Host  of  the  majority  thought  that  in  order  to  constitute  robbery,  the  money  must 
be  parted  with  from  an  immediate  apprehension  of  present  ^danger  upon  [  ^909  ] 
Ae  charge  being  made,  and  not,  as  in  this  case,  after  the  parties  had  separatedy 
and  the  prosecutor  had  time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  apply  for  assistance,  and  had 
applied  to  a  friend,  by  whom  he  was  advised  not  to  pay  it ;  and  who  was  actually 
present  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  paid;  all  of  which  carried  the  appearance 
more  of  a  composition  of  a  prosecution  than  it  did  of  a  robbery,  and  seemed  more 
like  a  calculation,  whether  it  were  better  to  lose  his  money  or  risk  his  character. 
One  of  the  judges  who  agreed  that  it  was  not  robbery,  went  upon  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  a  continuing  fear,  such  as  could  operate  in  canstantem  virum  from 
the  time  when  the  money  was  demanded  till  it  was  paid,  for  in  the  interval  he 
flould  have  procured  assistance,  and  had  taken  advice.  The  minority,  who  held 
the  case  to  be  robbery,  thought  the  question  concluded  by  the  finding  of  the  jury, 
that  the  prosecutor  had  parted  with  his  money  through  fear  continuing  at  the  time, 
which  fell  in  with  the  definition  of  robbery  long  ago  adopted  and  acted  upon,  and 
they  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  any  other  line.  That  this  sort  of  fear  so  hr 
differed  from  cases  of  mere  bodily  fear,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  dispelled, 
AS  in  those  cases,  by  having  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  magistrates  or  others 
for  their  assistance,  for  the  money  was  given  to  prevent  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  charge.  Jackson's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  Addenda  xxL  It  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
JBast,  Id.  xxiv.  (margin,)  whether  this  case  does  not  in  a  great  measure  overrule 
Hickman's  case,  ante,  p.  905-6 ;  but  it  is  justly  observed  by  an  eminent  writer, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  differ  materially ;  that  in  Hickman's  case, 
the  money  was  given  immediately  upon  the  charge  being  made,  and  that  there  was 
AC  previous  application  to  any  friend  or  other  person  from  whom  advice  or  assist- 
ance might  have  been  procured.     2  Russ.  by  Orea.  894. 

So  much  doubt  appears  to  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the  law,  as  it 
18  to  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  cases,  that  a  statutory  provision  was  made  on 
the  subject.  By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  7,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
ahould  accuse,  or  threaten  to  accuse  any  other  person  of  any  infamous  crime,  as 
thereinafter  defined,  with  a  view  or  intent  to  extort  or  gain  from  him,  and  should 
bj  intimidating  him  by  such  accusation  or  threat,  extort  or  gain  from  him  any 

f  1  Bug.  C.  C.  408, 
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ehattel,  money,  or  yaloable  security,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
robbery,  and  should  be  indicted  and  punished  accordingly. 

The  above  section  was  repealed  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  e.  87,  (K  ft  L) 
which  enacts,  s.  4,  <<  that  whosoever  shall  accuse  or  threaten  to  accuse  any  per* 
son  of  the  abominable  crime  of  buggery  committed  either  with  mankind  or  witk 
beftst,  or  of  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit  the  said  abominable  crime,  or  of  any 
attempt  or  endeavour  to  commit  the  said  abominable  crime,  or  of  making  or  ofier- 
ing  any  solicitation,  persuasion,  promise  or  threat  to  any  person,  whereby  to  mon 
or  induce  such  to  commit  or  permit  the  said  abominable  crime,  with  a  view  cr 
intent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  extort  or  gain  firom  such  person,  and  shall 
by  intimidating  such  person  by  such  accusation  or  threat,  extort  or  gain  from  sock 
person  any  property,  (see  s.  12,  post,  tit.  ThreaUy)  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas,  for  the  term  of  his  or  her  natural  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
years." 

[  ^10  ]  ^Patteson,  J.,  held  that  a  threatening  to  accuse  under  the  7  and  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  29,  8.  7,  need  not  be  a  threat  to  accuse  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  a  threat  to 
charge  before  any  third  person  was  enough.  The  learned  judge  said  that  the  term 
<<  accuse"  throughout  the  act  meant  to  charge  the  prosecutor  before  any  third 
person;  and  ^threatening  to  accuse"  meant  threatening  to  accuse  before  any  third 
person.     Robinson's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  14;  2  Lew.  C.  C.  273. 

On  an  indictment  under  the  recent  statute  for  threatening  to  accuse  the  prose* 
cutor  of  an  abominable  crime,  and  thereby  extorting  money;  Paric,  J.,  (after  oon- 
ferring  with  Parke,  B.,)  told  the  jury  that  they  need  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  expressions  used  before  the  money  was  given,  but  might,  if 
those  expressions  were  equivocal,  connect  with  them  what  was  afterwards  said  by 
the  prisoners  when  taken  into  custody.     Kain's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  187.^ 

Where  the  words  used  by  the  prisoner  were,  <<K  you  do  not  assist  me,  I 
will  say,  you  took  indecent  liberties  with  me  some  time  ago;"  Iaw,  recorder, 
held,  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  count  founded  on  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  recent  act  (ante,  p.  909),  as  under  that  clause  the  threat  must  be  to 
accuse  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  complete  capital  offence.  Norton's  case, 
8  C.  &  P.  671.' 

By  the  7  and  8  Oeo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  7,  a  party  committing  the  above  offence  wai 
to  be  deemed  guilty  of  robbery;  the  fourth  section  of  the  recent  statute  enacts  that 
the  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

And  senMe  that  now,  where  money  is  obtained  by  any  of  the  threats  to  accuse 
specified  in  that  section,  the  indictment  must  be  on  the  statute ;  but  where  the 
money  is  obtained  by  threats  to  accuse  other  than  those  specified  in  the  act,  the 
indictment  may  be  for  robbery,  if  the  party  was  put  in  fear,  and  parted  with  his 
property  in  consequence.  Norton's  case,  supra.  Li  a  note  to  this  case  the  records 
is  stated  to  have  mentioned  it  to  Parke,  B.,  who  concurred  in  the  above  opinion. 
1  Buss,  by  Grea.  900,  (n.) 

It  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  since  the  1  Yict.  c  87,  s.  4,  an  indictment 
in  the  ordinaiy  form  for  robbery  cannot  be  supported  by  proof  of  extorting  money 
by  threats  of  charging  an  infiunous  crime,  and  that  a  person  present  to  aid  A.  B. 
to  extort  money  by  such  charges,  cannot  be  convicted  of  robbery  with  A.  B. 
effected  by  him  with  actual  violence,  the  prisoner  being  no  party  to  suck  violence. 
B.  V.  Henry,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  118;  9  C.  &  P.  809.*    But  it  has  since  been  deddsi 
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that  assaulting  and  threatening  to  charge  with  an  infamous  crime  (but  in  terms 
not  within  the  above  section,)  with  intent  thereby  to  extort  money,  is  an  assault 
with  intent  to  rob  under  the  1  Vict.  o.  87,  s.  3.  R.  y.  Stringer,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  361; 
1  C.  &  K.  188.*  In  this  latter  case  the  judges  doubted  whether  R.  y.  Henry  was 
rightly  decided  on  the  ground  on  which  it  was  decided,  yiz.,  that  it  was  not  rob- 
bery to  obtain  money  by  a  threat  of  a  charge  of  sodomy. 

It  is  no  defence  to  a  charge  of  robbery  by  threatening  to  accuse  a  man  of  an 
unnatural  crime,  that  he  has  in  fauct  been  guilty  of  such  crime.  Where  the  pri- 
soner set  up  that  defence,  and  stated  that  the  prosecutor  had  voluntarily  given  him 
the  money  not  to  prosecute  him  for  it;  Littledale,  J.,  said,  that  it  was  equally  a 
robbery  to  obtain  a  man's  money  by  a  threat  to  accuse  him  of  an  infamous  crime, 
whether  the  prosecutor  were  really  guilty  or  not;  as  if  he  was  guilty,  the  pri- 
soner *ought  to  have  prosecuted  him  for  it;  and  not  to  have  extorted  [  ^911  ] 
money  from  him;  but  if  the  money  was  given  voluntarily  without  any  previous 
threat,  the  indictment  could  not  be  supported.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
Gardner's  case,  1  C.  &  P.  479.*  See  also,  post,  title,  ThrecUs, — Accusintf  of 
%nfamou$  crimes. 

The  following  case  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  ran^ng  itself  under  the 
same  class  as  the  foregoing,  but  as  wanting  that  species  of  fear  of  injury  to  the 
reputation  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  robbery.  The  prosecutrix,  a  servant 
maid,  was  inveigled  into  a  mock  auction,  and  the  door  was  shut.  There  were 
about  twenty  persons  present.  Refusing  to  bid,  she  was  told,  « you  must  bid 
before  you  obtain  your  liberty  again."  She,  however,  again  refused,  and  at 
length,  alarmed  by  their  importunities,  she  attempted  to  leave  the  shop.  Being 
prevented,  and  conceiving  that  she  could  not  gain  her  liberty  without  complying, 
she  did  bid,  and  the  lot  was  knocked  down  to  her.  She  again  attempted  to  go, 
but  the  prisoner,  who  acted  as  master  of  the  place,  stopped  her  and  told  her,  if 
she  had  not  the  money,  she  must  pay  half  a  guinea  in  part,  and  leave  a  bundle 
she  had  with  her.  The  prisoner  finding  she  could  not  comply,  said,  <<  then  you 
shall  go  to  Bow-street,  and  from  thence  to  Newgate,  and  be  there  imprisoned 
nntil  you  can  raise  the  money.''  And  he  ordered  the  door  to  be  guarded,  and  a 
constable  to  be  sent  for.  A  pretended  constable  coming  in,  the  prisoner  who  had 
kept  his  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  said,  <<  take  her,  constable,  take  her  to  Bow- 
street,  and  thence  to  Newgate."  The  pretended  constable  said,  « unless  you 
give  me  a  shilling  you  must  go  with  me."  During  this  conversation  the  prisoner 
again  laid  one  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  her  bundle,  and 
while  he  thus  held  her,  she  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  took  out  a  shilling  and 
gave  it  to  the  pretended  constable,  who  said,  « If  Knewland  (the  prisoner)  has  a 
mind  to  release  you  it  is  well,  for  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you,"  and  she 
was  then  suffered  to  make  her  escape.  She  stated  upon  oath  that  she  was  in 
bodily  lear  of  going  to  prison,  and  that  under  that  fear  she  parted  with  the  shil- 
ling to  the  constable,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  her  liberty ;  but  that  she  was  not 
impressed  by  any  fear,  by  the  prisoner  Knewland  laying  hold  of  her  shoulder 
with  one  hand,  and  her  bundle  with  the  other;  for  that  she  had  only  parted 
with  her  money  to  avoid  being  carried  to  Bow-street,  and  thence  to  Newgate,  and 
not  out  of  fear  or  apprehension  of  any  other  personal  force  or  violence.  Upon  a 
case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  of  this  case  did 
not  amount  to  robbery.  After  adverting  to  the  cases  of  threats  to  accuse  persons 
of  unnatural  offences,  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst,  delivering  the  resolution  of  the  judges, 
thus  proceeds :  in  the  present  case  the  threat  which  the  prisoners  made  was  to  take 
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the  prosecutor  to  Bow  street,  and  from  thence  to  Newgate,  a  species  of  thrett, 
which,  in  the  opinion  <^  the  judges,  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  such  a  degree  of  terror 
in  the  mind  as  to  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery }  fcnr  it  was  only  a  threat  to  put 
her  into  the  hands  of  the  kw,  and  an  innocent  person  need  not  in  such  eircuia- 
stanoes  be  apprehensiye  of  any  danger.  She  might  have  known,  that  haying  done 
no  wrong,  the  law,  if  she  had  been  carried  to  prison,  would  have  taken  her  under 
its  protection,  and  set  her  free.  The  terror  arising  from  such  a  source  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  of  a  degree  sufficient  to  induce  a  person  to  part  with  his 
[  *912  ]  money.  It  is  '^'the  case  of  a  simple  duress,  for  which  the  party  injured 
may  have  a  civil  remedy  by  action,  which  could  not  be,  if  the  fiact  amounted  to 
felony.  As  to  the  circumstances  a£fecting  the  other  prisoner,  (Wood,  the  pretended 
constable,)  it  appears  th^t  the  force  which  he  used  against  the  prosecutrix  waa 
merely  that  of  pushing  her  into  the  sale-room,  and  detaining  her  until  she  give 
the  shilling ;  but  as  terror  is,  no  less  than  force,  a  component  part  of  the  complex 
idea  annexed  to  the  term  robbery,  the  crime  cannot  be  complete  without  it.  The 
judges,  therefore,  were  all  of  opinion,  that  however  the  prisoners  might  have  been 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  ^^  other  misdemeanor,  they  could  not  in  any  way  be  ooo- 
aidered  guilty  of  the  crime  of  robbery.  Knewland's  case,  2  Leach,  721 }  2  £ist, 
P.  C.  732. 

Although  this  decision,  so  fiur  as  the  question  of  putting  in  fear  is  eonoemed, 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  rightly  decided  upon  the  express  declaration  of  the 
prosecutrix  herself,  that  she  parted  with  the  money  merely  to  avoid  being  carried 
to  Bow  street,  and  thence  to  Newgate,  yet  there  are  some  portions  of  the  opinion 
of  the  judgeb  which  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  law  respecting 
robbery.  The  statement  that  terror  no  less  than  force  is  a  componait  part  of  the 
complex  idea  annexed  to  the  term  robbery,  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  varioos 
decisions  already  cited,  from  which  it  appears  that  either  violence  or  putting  in  fetr 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  robbery.  There  seems  also  to  be  a  £tdlacy  in  the  reasoo- 
ing  of  the  court,  with  regard  to  the  threats  of  imprisonment  l^eld  out  to  the 
•prosecutrix.  The  impression  made  by  such  threats  upon  any  person  of  common 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  (and  such  the  prosecutrix  must  be  taken  to 
have  been)  would  be,  not  that  the  priscmer  had  in  fad  any  intention  of  carrying 
the  injured  party  before  a  magistrate,  or  of  affi>rding  any  such  opportunity  of 
redress,  but  that  other  artifices,  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  pretended  constable,) 
would  probably  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  extort  money.  It  b  difficult  to  i^^gin^ 
any  case  in  which  a  party  might  with  more  reason  apprehend  violence  and  injury, 
both  to  the  person  and  to  the  property,  than  that  in  which  the  proeecutrix  was 
placed,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  say,  that  there  was  not  such  violence  resorted 
to,  as  independenly  of  the  question  of  putting  in  fear,  rendered  the  act  of  the  i»i- 
•oners  (supposing  it  to  have  been  done  animofurandiy  of  which  there  oonld  be  httle 
doubt)  an  act  of  robbery.  In  Grascoigne's  case,  1  Leach,  280 ;  2  £ast,  P.  C.  709, 
ante,  p.  900,  the  prisoner  not  only  threatened  to  carry  the  prosecutrix  to  prisoo, 
but  actually  did  carry  her  thither,  whence  she  was  in  due  course  diachaiged,  and 
yet  the  nature  of  the  threat  did  not  prevent  the  o£Fence  from  being  considered  a 
robbery.  In  that  case,  indeed,  some  greater  degree  of  personal  violeiice  was  used, 
and  the  money  was  taken  from  the  prosecutrix's  pocket  by  the  prisoner  hifniw^tf^  but 
it  is  clearly  immaterial  whether  the  o£Fender  takes  the  money  with  his  own  handi 
or  whether  the  party  injured  delivers  it  to  him,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
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the  propertj  be  taken  first,  and  the  menaces  or  threats  inducing  the  fear,  be  used 
afterwards,  it  is  not  robbery.  The  prisoner  desired  the  prosecutor  to  open  a  gat« 
Sot  him.  While  *he  was  so  doing,  the  prisoner  took  his  purse.  The  [  *913  ] 
prosecutor  seeing  it  in  the  prisoner's  hands,  demanded  it,  when  the  prisoner 
answered,  '^  Villain,  if  thou  speakest  of  this  purse,  I  will  pluck  thy  house  over  thy 
ears,"  &o.,  and  then  went  away,  and  because  he  did  not  take  it  with  violence,  or 
put  the  prosecutor  in  fear,  it  was  ruled  to  be  larceny  only,  and  no  robbery,  for  th« 
words  of  menace  were  used  after  the  taking  of  the  purse.  Harman's  case,  1  Haley 
P.O.  5843-1  Leach,  198,(7*.) 


♦ROBBERY.  [  *914  ] 

ASSAULT  WITH  INTENT  TO  BOB. 
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StatuU  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  c.  87,  «.  6.]     Before  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29, 

0.  6,  the  offence  of  assaulting  with  intent  to  rob  was  provided  against  by  ih.% 
4  G^o.  4,  c.  54,  s.  5,  (repealing  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  21.)  The  4  Qeo,  4  enacted,  thai 
if  any  person  should  maliciously  assault  any  other  person,  with  intent  to  rob  9uck 
other  person,  he  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  &c.  The  enactment  in  the 
7  and  8  Qeo,  4,  was  substantially  the  same,  being  <<  shall  assault  any  other  person 
irith  intent  to  rob  him.'' 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  (E.  &  I.)  the  7  and  8  Geo.  3,  c.  29, 
8.  6,  is  repealed,  and  it  is  enacted,  s.  6,  <<  that  whosoever  shall  assault  any  person 
with  intent  to  rob,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall 
(save  and  except  in  the  cases  where  a  greater  punishment  is  provided  by  this 
act,  see  ante^  p.  892,)  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thre9 
years." 

Upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  the  prosecutor  must  provOi 

1,  the  assault;  and  2,  the  intent  of  the  prisoner  to  commit  a  robbery. 

Proof  of  the  assault.'^  The  assault  will  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
assault  in  robbery,  only  that  the  completion  of  the  offence,  in  taking  the  prosecutor's 
property  from  his  person  or  in  his  presence  will  be  wanting.  A  question  has  been 
raised  upon  the  repealed  statutes,  whether  or  not  there  must  be  an  actual  assault 
upon  the  same  person  whom  it  is  the  offender's  intention  to  rob.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  21,  it  was  decided  that  the  assault  must  be  upon  the  person 
intended  to  be  robbed.  The  prosecutor  was  riding  in  a  post-chaise,  when  it  was 
stopped  by  the  prisoner,  who,  extending  his  arm  towards  the  post-boy,  presented  a 
pistol,  swore  many  bitter  oaths  with  great  violence,  but  did  not  make  any  demand 
of  money.  He  immediately  stopped  the  chaise,  when  the  prisoner  turned  towards 
it,  but  perceiving  some  one  coming  up,  rode  off  without  speaking.  Upon  an 
indictment  for  assaulting  the  prosecutor  with  intent  to  rob  him^  Ashurst,  J.^  told 
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the  jury  that  the  eyidence  was  not  sufficienty  that  the  charge  waa,  not  for  aa 
•aaaault  with  intent  to  rob  the  postillion,  bat  with  an  intent  to  rob  the  proeecntor  m 

L^15]  the  chaise,  "^and  that  no  such  intent  appeared.     Thomaa'a  case,  1  Leach, 
BO;  1  East,  P.  C.  417. 

Proof  of  (he  intent  to  rob,"]  The  intent  to  rob  will  be  gathered  from  the  general 
eonduct  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time.  Menaces,  threats,  violence,  and  in  short 
whatever  conduct,  which,  if  it  had  been  followed  by  a  taking  of  property,  would 
have  constituted  robbery,  will  in  this  case  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  rob.  The 
prisoners  rushed  out  of  the  hedge  upon  the  prosecutor,  who  was  the  driver  of  a 
return  chaise,  as  he  was  passing  along  the  road,  and  one  of  them  presenting  a 
pistol,  bade  him  stop,  which  the  boy  did,  but  called  out  for  assistance  to  some  per. 
sons  whom  he  had  met  just  before.  On  this  one  of  the  prisoners  threatened  to 
blow  his  brains  out  if  he  called  out  any  more,  which  the  prosecutor  nevertheleflB 
oontinued  to  do,  and  obtaining  assistance,  took  the  men,  who  had  made  no  demand 
of  money.  They  were  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  and  transported. 
Trusty's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  418. 

It  appears  from  one  case  to  have  been  thought  that  in  order  to  substantiate  the 
fiu^t  of  the  intent  to  rob,  a  demand  of  property  was  necessary  to  be  proved. 
Parfait's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  416.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  decision  was  founded 
upon  an  erroneous  view  of  the  then  statute,  two  of  the  clauses,  that  respeedng 
assaults  to  rob,  and  that  respecting  demanding  money  by  threats  and  menaces, 
being  read  as  one  enactment.  1  East,  P.  C.  417.  Thomas's  case,  Id.,  and 
Trusty's  case,  Id.,  418,  also  tend  to  show  that  the  resolution  of  the  court  in  Par- 
fait's  case  is  erroneous,  see  also  Sharwin's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  421.  The  words  of 
the  7  and  8  Greo.  4,  c.  20,  s.  6,  seem  to  have  left  no  doubt  upon  the  question,  the 
words  <'  with  intent  to  rob''  following  immediately  after  the  description  of  the 
offence  by  assaulting,  and  not  being  deferred,  as  in  the  7  G^.  2,  c.  21,  until  after 
the  description  of  the  offence  of  demanding  with  menaces ;  and  by  the  recent 
statute  the  two  offences  are  kept  distinct,  being  contained  in  separate  clauses  (A  the 
act.     See  R.  v.  Huxley,  Carr.  &  M.  596.» 

Should  the  proof  £eu1  as  to  the  intent  to  rob,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  sn 
assault  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  ante,  p.  294,  and  see  £llis*8 
case,  ante,  p.  893.  But  on  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  of  a  common  assault  for  an  assault  committed  subse- 
quently to  that  in  which  the  felonious  intent  is  charged.  Per  Wightman,  J.^  after 
eonsulting  Patteson,  J.,  R.  v.  Sandys,  1  Cox,  G.  C.  8. 

*  £Dg.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xll.  824. 
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Statate  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29     . 

Proof  that  the  building  is  a  church  or  chapel 

Proof  of  the  stealing  of  goods    . 
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StatuU  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.]  THe  at.  23  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  and  1  Ed.  6,  c.  12, 
which  related  to  the  offence  of  sacrilege,  or  breaking  and  stealing  in  a  church,  were 
repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Oeo.  4,  c.  27. 

Bj  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  o.  29,  s.  10,  <'  if  any  person  shall  break  and  enter  any 
church  or  chapel,  and  steal  therein  any  chattel,  or  having  stolen  any  chattel  in  any 
church  or  chapel,  shall  break  out  of  the  same,  every  such  offender  being  convicted 
thereof,  [shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.]'' 

The  Irish  statute,  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  10,  is  nearly  the  same,  but  omits  the 
word  chapel. 

Now  by  the  5  and  6  Wm.  4,  c.  81,  (E.  &  I.)  so  much  of  the  above  sections  as 
inflicted  the  punishment  of  death,  is  repealed,  and  every  person  convicted  of  any 
of  the  offences  therein  specified,  or  of  aiding  or  abetting,  counselling  or  procuring 
the  commission  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life, 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  years. 

Upon  a  prosecution  under  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  10,  the  prosecutor 
must  prove,  1,  the  breaking  and  entering ;  2,  that  the  building  broken  was  a 
church  or  chapel  within  the  statute;  and  3,  the  stealing  of  goods  in  the  church 
or  chapel. 

Such  a  breaking  and  entering,  as  would  constitute  a  burglary,  (see  ante,  p.  340| 
846,)  will  be  a  breaking  and  entering  within  this  statute ;  but  it  need  not  be  in 
the  night  time.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  breaking  and  entering,  merely  with 
intent  to  steal,  is  not  made  an  offence  by  the  statute. 

Should  the  proof  fail  as  to  breaking  and  entering,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted 
of  simple  larceny.    See  Nixon's  case,  post,  p.  917. 

Proof  that  the  huUding  is  a  church  or  chapel,]  It  must  appear  that  the  building, 
in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  was  a  church  or  chapel.  Where  the  goodi 
stolen  had  been  deposited  in  the  church-tower,  which  had  a  separate  roof,  but  no 
outer  door,  the  only  way  of  going  to  it  being  through  the  body  of  the  church,  firom 
which  the  tower  was  not  separated  by  a  door  or  partition  of  any  kind ;  Park, 
J.,  was  of  opinion  that  this  tower  was  to  be  taken  as  jirt  of  the  church.     Wheeler^i 

case,  3  C.  &  P.  585.»  ^  ,      *ai^ 

♦This  statute  does  not  include  the  chapels  of  dissenters.     Richardson's  [  ^917  ] 

case  6  C.  &  P.  335;**  and  the  practice  is  to  indict,  in  such  instances,  for  the 

larceny.     Hutchinson's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  412.«    So  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  a 

Wesleyan  chapel  is  not  within  the  statute ;  but  one  of  the  prisoners  was  convicted 

of  a  simple  larceny.     Nixon's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  442.* 

Where  such  chapels  are  intended  to  be  comprised,  they  are  specifically  described, 

as  in  the  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  8 ;  see  ante,  p.  278. 

•  Bng.  C.  L.  Eeps.  xiv.  465.    *Id.xxv.427.    •  1  Eng.  C.  C.  412.    *  Bng.  C.  L.  R.  xxxiL  67t. 
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The  yestiy  of  a  parish  church  was  broken  open  and  robbed.  It  was  fonned 
out  of  what  before  had  been  the  church-porch,  but  had  a  door  opening  into  the 
churchyard,  which  could  only  be  unlocked  firom  the  inade.  It  was  held  by  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  that  this  yestry  was  part  of  the  £d>ric  of  the  church,  and  within  the  act 
E.  V.  Evans,  Carr.  k  M.  298.* 

Proof  of  the  ttealtng  of  yoods.'^  The  words  in  the  7  and  8  Cteo,  4,  c,  29,  a.  10, 
<'any  chattels,"  must  be  held,  like  the  words,  <<any  goods,''  in  the  repealed 
statute,  1  Ed.  6,  c.  12,  to  extend  to  articles  deposited  in  a  church,  though  not 
used  for  divine  service.  While  a  church  was  undergoing  repair,  the  prisoner 
stole  from  it  a  pot,  used  to  hold  charcoal,  for  airing  the  vaults,  and  a  snatchblod;, 
used  to  raise  weights,  if  the  bells  wanted  repair.  Upon  a  conviction  for  this 
offence,  as  sacrilege,  under  the  statute  of  Ed.  6,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
these  goods  were  within  the  protection  of  the  act,  which  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  Bourke's  case,  Buss.  &  Ry.  386.'  Upon 
the  ground  of  the  decision  in  the  above  case,  and  the  very  general  nature  of  the 
words  used  in  the  new  statute,  it  would  probably  be  held,  that  the  stealing  of  any 
chattels  in  the  church,  though  deposited  there  by  a  private  individual,  would  U 
larceny.     See  2  Deac.  Dig.  C.  L.  1156. 

The  allegation  of  property  in  the  parishioners,  rector,  or  church-wardens,  will 
be  sufficiently  proved  by  evidence,  that  the  church  is  a  parish  church. 


[  *918  ]  *8H0P. 

BREAKING  AND  ENTERINa  A  SHOP,  AND  STEALING  THKBEIN. 

By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  15,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  c  55, 1.)  "if  any  person 
shall  break  and  enter  any  shop,  warehouse  or  counting-house,  and  steal  therein  any 
chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security ;  every  such  offender  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award,  as  herein- 
before last  mentioned."  By  the  section  referred  to,  (s.  14,)  Uie  punishment  ws3 
transportation  for  life,  &o. 

Now  by  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  (E.  k  I.)  s.  2,  so  much  of  the  above 
nection  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  the  ofienoes  therein 
mentioned,  is  repealed,  and  persons  convicted  of  such  offences  are  liable  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  nor  less  than 
0even  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

For  s.  8,  authorizing  the  court,  in  cases  of  imprisonment,  to  award  hard  labour 
•nd  solitary  confinement,  see  ante,  p.  429. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  accessaries,  see  ante,  pp.  218,  436. 

The  prosecutor  must  prove  a  breaking  and  entering,  in  the  same  manner  as 
upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house,  ante,  p.  429 ;  and 
he  must  then  prove  a  larceny  in  the  shop,  and  that  the  goods  were  the  property  of 
the  person  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  Probably  the  decisions,  with  regard  to 
the  goods  being  under  the  protection  of  the  dwelling-house,  (in  prosecutions  for 
breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house,  and  stealing  therefirom,  ante,  p.  431,}  would 
be  held  applicable  to  prosecutions  for  this  offence. 

•  £Dg.  C.  L.  Beps.  xlL  166.  n  Bng.  C.  C  886. 
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An  indictment  under  the  7  &  8  G^o.  4,  o.  29,  s.  15,  for  stealing  in  a  shop,  &c.| 
must  allege  that  the  prisoner  stole  the  goods  therein;  an  averment  that  the  goods 
were  in  the  shop  and  that  the  prisoner  stole  them,  is  not  enough.  Per  Patteson^ 
J.,  Roger  Smith's  case,  2  Moo.  &  Rob.  115. 

But  where  an  indictment  for  house-breaking  averred,  that  the  prisoner  <<  forty- 
two  pieces  of  the  current  gold  coin,  &o.  in  the  same  dwelling-house  then  and 
there  being  found,  then  and  there  feloniously  did  steal,''  &c. ;  Coleridge,  J.  held 
it  sufficient  without  the  words,  <<  in  the  same  dwelling-house,"  in  the  last  allega- 
tion. The  learned  judge,  on  Roger  Smith's  case  being  cited,  said,  that  Mr.  Jiia^ 
tice  Patteson  now  doubted  the  correctness  of  that  decision.  R.  y.  Andrews,  Garr. 
&  M.  121.» 

A  workshop,  such  as  a  carpenter's  shop,  or  a  blacksmith's  shop,  is  not  within 
the  7  and  8  Gko.  4,  c.  29,  s.  15;  to  come  within  its  provisions  the  shop  must  be 
for  the  sale  of  articles.  Per  Alderson,  B.,  *R.  v.  Sanders,  9  Carr.  &  P.  [  *919  ] 
79.^  But  it  has  recently  been  held  by  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  in  R.  v.  Carter,  1  0. 
&  K.  173,^  that  a  person  who  breaks  into  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  shop,  contain- 
ing a  forge,  and  used  as  a  workshp  only,  not  being  inhabited,  nor  attached  to  any 
dwelling-house,  and  who  steals  goods  therein,  may  be  convicted  of  breaking  into  a 
shop,  and  stealing  goods  under  the  foregoing  section. 


SMALL  DEBT  COmRTS— OFFENCES  RELATING  TO. 

By  the  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  19,  (E.)  (an  act  for  regulating  the  bailiffs  of  inferior 
courts,)  s.  5,  <<  for  every  such  (inferior)  court  a  seal  shall  be  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judge  of  such  court,  and  all  summonses  and  other  process  issuing  out 
of  the  said  court  shall  be  sealed  or  stamped  with  such  seal ;  and  every  person  who 
shall  forge  the  seal  or  any  process  of  the  court,  or  who  shall  serve  or  enforce  any 
such  forged  process,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  or  deliver,  or  cause  to  h% 
delivered  to  any  person,  any  paper,  falsely  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  any  summona, 
or  other  process  of  the  said  court,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  or  who  shall  ac^ 
or  profess  to  act,  under  or  by  the  authority  of  such  summons  or  process,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  false,  or  who  shall  take  upon  himself  to  act  as  a  bidliff  of  any  such 
court  without  lawful  authority  shall  be  guilty  of  felony." 

»  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zli.  72.  ^  Id.  xxxviii.  42,  «  Id.  zlyii.  178. 
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Proof  of  being  ASMmbled  together 

Proof  of  being  armed  with  offensiTe  weapons    . 

Proof  of  shooting  at  a  Teasel  belonging  to  the  navy,  &e. 

Proof  of  being  in  eompan  j  with  others  baring  prohilnted  goods 

Senriea  of  indictment  in  certain  cases,  and  entering  plea  for  priBoners 

Presumptions  on  proceedings  under  the  8  and  9  Viet,  c  87 

Limitation  of  prosecutions  .... 
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The  statutes  against  the  offence  of  smnggling  were  inclDded  in  the  6  Geo.  4^ 
c.  108,  but  other  statutes  having  been  subsequently  passed,  the  whole  were  eon- 
Bolidated  in  the  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  53.  This  latter  statute,  and  the  parts  of  acts 
subsequently  passed  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  are  now  consolidated  in  tlie 
8  and  9  Vict.  c.  87  (U.  K.)  which  contains  various  regulations  with  r^ard  to 
prosecutions  by  the  customs  in  general. 

Proof  of  aMemhling  armed  to  assut  tn  $muggling.'^  By  the  8  and  9  Yict 
e.  87,  s.  63,  «if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  armed  with  fire-anns 
or  other  offensive  weapons,  shall  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  within  the  limits 
of  any  port,  harbour,  or  creek  thereof,  be  assembled  in  order  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  illegal  landing,  running,  or  carrying  away  of  any  prohibited  goods, 
or  any  goods  liable  to  any  duties  which  have  not  been  paid  or  seemed,  ot  in 
rescuing  or  taking  away  any  such  goods  as  aforesaid,  after  seisure,  firom  ^e  officer 
of  the  customs  or  other  officer  authorized  to  seize  the  same,  or  firom  any  person 
or  persons  employed  by  them,  or  assisting  them,  or  firom  the  place  where  the 
same  shall  have  been  lodged  by  them,  or  in  rescuing  any  person  who  shall  hare 
been  apprehended  for  any  of  the  offences  made  felony  by  this  or  any  act  relating 
to  the  customs,  or  in  the  preventing  the  apprehension  of  any  person  who  shall 
have  been  guilty  of  such  offence,  or  in  case  any  persons  to  the  number  of  three 
or  more,  so  armed  as  aforesaid,  shall,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  within  the 
limits  of  any  port,  harbour,  or  creek  thereof,  be  so  aiding  or  assisting,  every  person 
so  offending,  and  every  person  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  therein,  ahaJl,  being 
thereof  convicted,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
[  *921  ]  cretion  of  the  court  before  which  he  shall  be  convicted,  *to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  offender,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years." 

On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  the  evidence  will  be — ^1,  that  the  defendants  to 
the  numder  of  three  or  more,  were  assembled  together;  2,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  assisting;  3,  that  they  or  some  of  them  (see  Smith's  case,  Buss.  &  Ry. 
886,*  ante,  p.  668),  were  armed ;  4,  with  offensive  weapons. 

•  1  £ng.  C.  a  886« 
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Proof  of  being  cusembled  together.^  It  must  be  proved  that  the  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  three  or  more,  were  assembled  together,  and  as  it  seems,  delibe« 
ratelj,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  commission  of  the  illegal  act. 
Where  a  number  of  drunken  men  came  from  an  ale-house,  and  hastily  set  them- 
selves to  carry  away  some  Geneva,  which  had  been  seised,  it  was  considered  very 
doubtful  whether  the  case  came  within  the  statute  19  Qeo.  2,  c.  34,  the  words 
of  which  manifestly  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  great  multitudes  of  people 
coming  down  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  uncustomed 
goods.     Hutchinson's  case,  1  Leach,  343. 

Beasonable  proof  must  be  given  from  which  the  jury  may  infer  that  the  goods 
were  uncustomed.     See  Shelley's  case,  1  Leach,  340,  (n.) 

Proof  of  being  armed  with  offensive  weaponsS^  Although  it  may  be  diffictdt 
to  define  what  is  to  be  called  an  offensive  weapon;  yet,  it  would  be  going  too  fiur 
to  say,  that  nothing  but  guns,  pistols,  daggers,  and  instruments  of  war  are  to  be 
so  considered ;  bludgeons,  properly  so  called,  and  clubs,  and  any  thing  not  in 
common  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  weapon,  being  clearly  offensive  weapons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Cosan's  case,  1  Leach,  342,  343  (n.)  Large 
sticks,  in  one  case,  were  held  not  to  be  offensive  weapons ;  the  preamble  of  the 
statute,  showing  that  they  must  be  what  the  law  calls  dangerous.  Lice's  casCi 
1  Leach,  342  (n.)  But  on  an  indictment  with  intent  to  rob,  a  common  walking 
stick  has  been  held  to  be  an  offensive  weapon.  Johnson's  case.  Buss.  &  By.  492| 
and  Fry's  case,  2  Moo.  &  B.  42,  ante,  p.  559.  See  also  Sharwin's  case,  1  East, 
P.  C.  321.  A  whip  was  held  not  to  be  « an  offensive  weapon"  within  the 
9  Geo.  2,  c.  35,  Fletcher's  case,  1  Leach,  23;  and,  under  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  138, 
batSf  which  are  poles  used  by  smugglers  to  carry  tubs,  were  held  not  to  be 
offensive  weapons.  Noake's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  326.^  If  in  a  sudden  afiray,  » 
man  snatch  up  a  hatchet,  this  does  not  come  within  the  statute.  Bose's  casCi 
1  Leach,  342,  (n.) 

Proof  of  shooting  at  a  boat  belonging  to  the  navy^  c^c]  By  s.  64  of  the  8  and 
9  Vict.  0.  87,  '<if  any  person  shall  maliciously  shoot  at  any  vessel  or  boat  belonging 
to  her  majesty's  navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the  revenue,  within  one  hundred 
leagues  of  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Elingdom,  or  shall  maliciously  shoot 
at,  maim,  or  dangerously  wound  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  being 
duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  of 
customs  or  excise,  or  any  person  acting  in  his  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  the  due  execution  of  his  office  or  duty  (see 
sects.  131  and  132,  post,  p.  923,)  every  person  so  '''offending,  and  every  [  *^2  ] 
person  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  therein,  shall,  being  lawfully  convicted,  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before 
which  he  shall  be  convicted,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the 
natural  life  of  such  person,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years.'' 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  first  part  of  this  section,  the  prosecutor  must 
prove — 1,  the  shooting;  2,  the  malice;  3,  that  the  vessel  shot  at  was  belonging 
to  the  navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the  revenue;  4,  that  the  vessel  was  within  100 
leagues  of  the  coast. 

Upon  the  statute  52  G^o.  3,  c.  143,  it  was  held  that  if  a  custom-house  vessel 
chased  a  smuggler,  and  fired  into  her  without  hoisting  such  a  pendant  and  ensign| 

^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Baps.  xziv.  842. 
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as  the  statute  b6  Geo.  3,  st.  2,  c.  104,  s.  8,  required,  the  retnmiiig  the  fire  bj  tk 
smuggler  was  not  malicious  within  the  act     Reynold's  case,  Buss.  &  By.  465.* 

Proof  of  being  tn  company  with  othert  having  prohibiied  goocU,'^  B  J  tlie  8  al 
9  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  65,  « if  any  person  being  in  company  with  more  than  four  other 
persons  be  found  with  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  under  this  or  anj  odwr  tel 
relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  or  in  company  with  one  other  persoiiy  within  fife 
Biiles  of  the  sea  coast,  or  of  any  navigable  river  leading  therefrom,  with  audi  goodly 
and  carrying  offensive  arms  or  weapons,  or  disguised  in  any  way,  every  such  pom 
ahall  be  judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shaU,  on  conviction  of  such  offeiioey  be  tune- 
ported  as  a  felon  for  the  term  of  seven  years." 

'As  to  assaults  on  officers  employed  to  prevent  smuggling,  see  the  8  and  9  Yict 
e.  87,  s.  66,  which  is  verbatim  the  same  as  the  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  e.  53,  s.  61,  ante, 
p.  298. 

Service  of  indictment  in  certain  ccueSy  and  entering  plea  /or  priionerJ^  By  the 
8  and  9  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  122,  the  judges  of  the  queen's  bench  are  empowered  to 
issue  warrants  for  apprehending  offenders  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  infbrmatiaD, 
and  such  offenders  neglecting  to  give  bail,  may  be  committed  to  gaol,  and  where 
any  person,  either  by  virtue  of  such  warrant  of  commitment,  or  by  virtue  of  any 
writ  of  capioB  ad  respondendum  issued  out  of  the  said  court,  is  now  detained  or 
shall  hereafter  be  committed  to  and  detained  in  any  gaol  for  want  of  bail,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor  of  such  indictment  or  information  to  cause  a  copj 
thereof  to  be  delivered  to  such  person,  or  to  the  gaoler,  keeper,  or  turnkey  of  the 
gaol  wherein  such  person  is  or  shall  be  so  detained,  with  a  notice  thereon  indorsed 
that  unless  such  person  shall,  within  eight  days  from  the  time  of  such  delhreiy  of 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  information  as  aforesaid,  cause  an  appearance  and  also 
a  plea  or  demurrer  to  be  entered  in  the  said  court  to  such  indictment  or  informa* 
tioD,  and  appearance  and  plea  of  not  guilty  will  be  entered  thereto  in  the  name  of 
such  person ;  and  in  case  he  or  she  shall  thereupon,  for  the  space  of  eight  days 
itfter  the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  such  indictment  or  information  as  aforesaid,  negleet 
to  cause  an  appearance  and  also  a  plea  or  demurrer  to  be  entered  in  the  said  court 
to  such  indictment  or  information,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor  of  sock 
indictment  or  information,  upon  affidavit  being  made  and  filed  in  the  oonrt  of  the 
[  *923  ]  delivery  of  a  copy  of  such  indictment  or  information,  with  '^soch  notke 
indorsed  thereon  as  aforesaid,  to  such  person,  or  to  such  gaoler,  keeper,  turnkey, 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  affidavit  may  be  made  before  any  judge  or  commissio&er 
of  the  said  court  authorized  to  take  affidavits  in  the  said  court,  to  cause  an  appear- 
ance and  the  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be  entered  in  the  said  court  to  such  indjetment 
on  information,  for  such  person ;  and  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereupon  as 
if  the  defendant  in  such  indictment  or  information  appeared  and  pleaded  not  guilty, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  the  said  court ;  and  that  if  upon  trial  of  sndi 
indictment  or  information  any  defendant  so  committed  and  detained  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  acquitted  of  all  the  offences  therein  charged  upon  him  or  her,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  judge  before  whom  such  trial  shall  be  had,  although  he  may  not  be 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  said  court  of  queen's  bench,  to  order  that  such  defendant 
ahull  be  forthwith  discharged  out  of  custody  as  to  his  or  her  commitment  as  afore- 
said, and  such  defendant  shall  be  thereupon  discharged  accordingly. 

Presumptions  on  proceedings  under  the  8  and  9  Yict.  e.  87.]   This  Btatnte  ereatet 

•  1  Eng.  C.  C.  466. 
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yarious  presumptions  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  evidence  in  proceedings 
instituted  under  it. 

By  8.  130,  <<  in  case  of  any  information  or  proceedings  had  under  this  or  any 
other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  the  averment  that  the  commissioners  of  her 
majesty's  custom  or  excise  have  directed  or  elected  such  information  or  proceedings 
to  be  instituted,  or  that  any  vessel  is  foreign,  or  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  her 
majesty's  subjects,  or  that  any  person  detained  or  found  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat 
liable  to  seizure  is  or  is  not  a  subject  of  her  majesty,  or  that  any  person  is  an  officer 
of  the  customs,  and  where  the  offence  is  committed  in  any  port  in  the  united  king- 
dom, the  naming  of  such  port  in  any  information  or  proceedings,  shall  be  sufficient^ 
without  proof  as  to  such  fact  or  facts^  unless  the  defendant  in  such  case  shall  prove 
to  the  contrary." 

By  s.  131,  "all  persons  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  under  tho 
direction  of  the  commissioners  of  her  majesty's  customs,  or  of  any  officer  or  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  customs,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  duly  employed  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling ;  and  the  averment,  in  any  information  or  suit,  that 
such  party  was  so  duly  employed,  shall  be  sufficient  proof  thereof^  unless  the 
defendant  in  such  information  or  suit  shall  prove  to  the  contrary.'^ 

And  by  s.  132,  « if  upon  any  trial  a  question  shall  arise  whether  any  person  is 
an  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  being  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  an  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  evidence  of  his 
having  acted  as  such  shall  be  deemed  sufficient,  and  such  person  shall  not  be 
required  to  produce  his  commission  or  deputation,  unless  sufficient  proof  shall  be 
given  to  the  contrary ;  and  every  such  officer,  and  any  person  acting  in  his  aid  or 
assistance,  shall  be  deemed  a  competent  witness  upon  the  trial  of  any  suit  or 
information  on  account  of  any  seizure  or  penalty  as  aforesaid,  notwithstanding  such 
officer  or  other  person  may  be  entitled  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  seizure  or 
penalty,  or  to  any  reward  upon  the  conviction  of  the  party  charged  in  such  suit  or 
information." 

And  see  s.  133,  as  to  what  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  an  order  of  the 
treasury  or  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise. 

^Limitatum  of  prosecutums,]  By  the  8  and  9  Vict.  s.  87,  s.  184,  "  all  [  *924  ] 
suits,  indictments,  or  informations  exhibited  for  any  offence  against  this  or  any 
other  act  relating  to  the  customs  in  any  of  her  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  West* 
minster,  or  in  Dublin,  or  in  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  royal  courts  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  shall  and  may  be  had^  brought,  sued,  or  exhibited  within 
three  years  next  after  the  date  of  the  offence  committed,  and  shall  and  may  be 
exhibited  before  any  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  within  six  months  next  after 
the  date  of  the  offence  committed." 

All  indictments  under  this  act  (except  cases  before  justices)  are  to  be  preferred 
by  order  of  the  commissioners.     S.  126. 

Venue."]  By  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  95,  "  in  case  any  offence  shall  be  com- 
mitted upon  the  high  seas  against  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  or 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  upon  the  high  seas  for  any  breach  of 
such  act,  such  offence  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution,  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  have  been  committed,  and  such  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  have  been  incurred, 
at  the  place  on  land  in  the  united  kingdom,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  into  which  the 
person  committing  such  offence,  or  incurring  such  penalty  or  forfeiture,  shall  be 
taken,  brought,  or  carried,  or  in  which  such  person  shall  be  found;  and  in  case 
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such  place  or  land  is  situated  within  any  city,  borough,  liberty,  diyision,  firaochise, 
or  town  corporate,  as  well  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  such  city,  borough,  liberty, 
division,  franchise,  or  town  corporate,  as  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  couotj 
within  such  city,  borough,  liberty,  division,  franchise,  or  town  corporate,  is  situated, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  offences  against  such  act 
80  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  any  charter  or  act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding:  provided  always,  that  where  any  offence  shall  be  committed  in 
any  place  upon  the  water,  not  being  within  any  county  of  the  united  kingdom,  or 
where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  same  being  within  any  county,  such  offence  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  offence  committed  upon 
the  high  seas/' 

By  s.  136,  <^  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  offence  agunst  this  act,  ot 
any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  shall  and  may  be  inquired  of,  examined,  tried,  and 
determined  in  any  county  of  England,  where  the  offence  is  committed  in  England, 
and  in  any  county  in  Scotland,  where  the  offence  is  committed  in  Scotland,  and  in 
any  county  in  Ireland,  where  the  offence  is  committed  in  Ireland,  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  the  said  county  where  the  sakl 
indictment  or  information  shall  be  tried." 


[  «925  ]  *SODOMY. 

By  the  s.  9  Cko.  4,  c.  31,  s.  16,  (the  10  G^o.  4,  c.  34, 1.)  "  every  person  con- 
victed of  the  abominable  crime  of  buggery,  committed  either  with  mankind  or  with 
any  animal,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon."  (1) 

This  sentence  may  be  recorded,  ante,  p.  245. 

The  clause  (sec.  18)  respecting  the  difficulty  of  proof  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  offence  of  rape,  already  stated,  ante,  p.  861,  is  applicable  also  to  this 
crime;  and  the  cases  there  cited,  on  the  interpretation  of  that  clause,  are  autlnmties 
here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  offence  was  committed  agunst  the  will  of 
the  party  upon  whom  the  assault  is  made,  and  if  that  party  be  consenting,  both  are 
guilty  of  the  offence. 

If  it  be  committed  on  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  is  felony  in  the  agent 
only.     1  Hale,  670 ;  3  Inst.  69. 

In  one  case  a  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  commission  of  the 
crime  with  a  woman  was  indictable.  Wiseman's  case,  Fortescue,  91;  and  see 
Jellyman's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  604,*  where  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  a  married  woman 
who  consents  to  her  husband  committing  an  unnatural  offence  with  her,  is  an 
accomplice  in  the  felony,  and  as  such  that  her  evidence  requires  confirmation,  though 
consent  or  non-consent  is  not  material  to  the  offence. 

The  act  in  a  child's  mouth  does  not  constitute  the  offence.  Jacob's  case,  Ross. 
&  Ry.  331.»» 

Proof  that  the  prisoner  was  addicted  to  such  practices  is  not  admissible,  ante, 
p.  81. 

If  the  proof  be  insufficient  to  make  out  the  offence  of  sodomy,  the  party  may  hi 


(1)  Davis  V.  The  Stote,  8  Har.  &  Johns.  164. 
>£ng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zzxv.  547.  ^  1  Eng.  C.  C  881. 
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indicted  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  that  crime,  and  may  be  sentenced 
under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  25,  to  two  years'  imprisonment.     See  ante,  p.  297. 


♦SPRING  GUNS.  [  *926  ] 

The  setting  of  spring  guns  and  man  traps  is  made  a  misdemeanor  by  the  7  and 
8  Geo.  4,  c.  18  (E.  &  I.) ;  by  the  1st  section  of  which  it  is  enacted  and  declared| 
« that  if  any  person  shall  set  or  place,  or  cause  to  be  set  or  placed,  any  spring  gun, 
man  trap,  or  other  engine  calculated  to  destroy  human  life,  or  inflict  grievous  bodily 
harm,  with  the  intent  that  the  same,  or  whereby  the  same  may  destroy  or  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm  upon  a  trespasser,  or  other  person  coming  in  contact  therewith, 
the  person  so  setting  or  placing,  or  causing  to  be  so  set  or  placed,  such  gun,  trap, 
or  engine  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

By  s.  3,  it  is  enacted  and  declared,  '^  that  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfiiUy  permit  any  such  spring  gun,  man  trap,  or  other  engine  as  aforesaid,  which 
may  have  been  set,  fixed,  or  left  in  any  place,  then  being  in  or  afterwards  coming 
into  his  or  her  possession  or  occupation,  by  some  other  person  or  persons,  to  continue 
eo  set  or  fixed,  the  person  so  permitting  the  same  to  continue  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  set  and  fixed  such  gun,  trap,  or  engine,  with  such  intent  as  aforesaid." 

But  by  s.  4,  it  is  provided  and  enacted,  « that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
or  construed  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  to  set  or 
cause  to  be  set,  or  to  be  continued  set,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  any  spring  gun,  man 
trap,  or  other  engine  which  shall  be  set,  or  caused  or  continued  to  be  set  in  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  protection  thereof." 

And  by  s.  2,  it  is  also  provided  and  enacted,  ^<  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  extend  to  make  it  illegal  to  set  any  gin  or  trap,  such  as  may  have  been  or 
may  be  usually  set  with  the  intent  of  destroying  vermin." 

Upon  a  prosecution  on  this  statute,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  Ist,  the  setting, 
or  causing  to  be  set,  the  engine  in  question;  and,  2,  the  intent  to  destroy  or  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  show  an  actual  intent,  the 
words  of  the  statute  being,  <^  or  whereby  the  same  may  destroy  or  inflict,"  &c., 
therefore,  if  the  party  sets  the  engine  in  such  a  place  as  that  in  reasonable  probability 
it  may  inflict  the  injury,  the  offence  seems  complete. 

If  the  indictment  is  for  continuing  the  engine,  evidence  must  be  given  that  the 
defendant  knew  of  its  being  set,  and  knowingly  continued  it. 

The  setting  of  a  dog  spear  is  not  prohibited  by  this  statute,  unless  perhaps  it  be 
set  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  to  human  beings.  Jordin  v.  Crump, 
8M.  &W.782. 
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DEMANDING  MONET  WITH   MENACES. 


SUtnte  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  o.  87,  8.  7 

Proof  of  the  demand 

Proof  of  the  threat  or  force 

Proof  of  the  intent 

Proof  of  the  thing  demanded    . 
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StahUe  7  Wm,  4  and!  Vict  c.  87,  f.  7.]  By  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87, 
(E.  &  I.)  (by  which  are  repealed  bo  mach  of  the  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  c.  29,  E.  and  9 
€reo.  4,  c.  55, 1.)  as  relates  to  robbery,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  robbery,  and 
demanding  property  with  menaces  or  by  force,)  it  is  enacted  by  s.  7,  «<that  whoso- 
ever shall  with  menaces  or  by  force,  demand  any  property  (which  words  by  sect  12, 
is  to  denote  every  thing  included  under  the  words  "  chattel,  money,  or  valuable 
security''  in  the  7  &  8  Greo.  4,  o.  29,)  of  any  person  with  intent  to  steal  the  same 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  im^ni- 
soned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years.'' 

For  the  punishment  of  accessaries  under  this  act,  see  ante,  p.  219,  and  for  the 
clause  empowering  the  court  to  award  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement,  see 
ante,  p.  892. 

Upon  an  indictment  under  this  statute,  the  prosecutor  must  prove— 1,  ihe  demand; 
2,  the  menaces  or  force ;  3,  the  intent  to  steal. 

Proof  of  the  demand.']  There  must  be  evidence  that  the  prisoner  demanded  some 
chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  that 
the  demand  should  be  made  in  words,  if  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  amount  to  a 
demand  in  fact.  Where  the  prisoners  seized  the  prosecutor,  and  one  of  them  said, 
'<  Not  a  word,  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,"  and  the  other  repeated  the  words,  and 
appeared  to  be  searching  for  some  offensive  weapon  in  his  pocket,  when,  upon  the 
prosecutor  seizing  him,  the  other  prisoner  ran  away  without  any  thing  more  being 
said ;  on  an  objection  that  this  was  no  demand,  (within  the  repealed  statute  7  Oea 
2,  c.  21,  which  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall,  by  menaces  or  by  any  forcible  or 
violent  manner,  demand  any  money,  &c.,  with  intent,  &c.,)  the  court  said  that  an 
actual  demand  was  not  necessary,  and  that  this  was  a  fact  for  the  jury,  under  all 
[*928  ]  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  case  was  afterwards  ^di^posed  of  on  the 
form  of  the  indictment.  Jackson's  case,  1  Leach,  267;  1  East,  P.  C.  419;  see  5 
T.  R.  169. 

In  another  case  upon  the  same  statute,  but  upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault 
with  an  intent  to  rob,  Willes,  C.  J.,  made  the  following  observations  on  the  subject 
of  a  demand.  The  circumstances  were,  that  the  prisoner  did  not  make  any  demand, 
or  offer  to  demand  the  prosecutor's  money;  but  only  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand 
towards  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  coachman,  on  his  box ;  and  per  Willes,  C  J., 
a  man  who  is  dumb  may  make  a  demand  of  money,  as  if  he  stop  a  person  on  the 
highway,  and  put  his  hand  or  hat  into  the  carriage,  or  the  like;  but  in  this  case  the 
prisoner  only  held  a  pistol  to  the  coachman,  and  said  to  him  nothing  but  <<  stop." 
That  was  no  such  demand  of  money  as  the  act  requires.   ParfiEuf  s  case^  1  East,  P. 
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C  416.  Upon  this  Mr.  East,  justly  remarks,  that  the  fact  of  stopping  another  on 
the  highway,  by  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  is,  if  unexplained  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, sufficient  evidence  of  a  demand  to  go  to  a  jury.  The  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer understands  the  language  but  too  well ;  and  wHy  must  courts  of  justice  be 
supposed  ignorant  of  that  which  common  experience  teaches  to  all  men  ?  1  East, 
P.  C.  417;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  767. 

Where  an  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  « feloniously,  by  menaces  did 
demand  the  moneys  of  the  said  J.  K.,''  it  was  held  insufficient,  because  it  did 
not  state  from  whom  he  had  demanded  them.     Dunkley's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  90.* 

Proof  of  the  threat  or  force.']  The  prosecutor  must  show  that  the  demand 
was  made  with  menaces,  or  by  force.  With  regard  to  the  menaces  they  must  be 
of  the  same  nature,  as,  if  the  money  had  been  delivered  in  consequence  of  themy 
would  have  constituted  the  offence  of  robbery.  Vide  supra.  In  the  same  manner 
the  force  used  must  be  such  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  render  the  taking  a 
robbery. 

Proof  of  the  intent,']  The  intent,  as  in  other  cases,  will  be  proved  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  demand  was  made.  The  decision  upon  the  animu$ 
furandi  in  robbery,  (vide  ante,  p.  895,)  may  be  referred  to  as  governing  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  also. 

Proof  with  regard  to  the  thing  demanded.']  In  order  to  bring  the  offenoe 
within  the  statute,  the  thing  demanded  must  be  such  as  the  party  menaced  has 
the  power  of  delivering  up,  or  is  supposed  by  the  offender  to  have  the  power  of 
delivering  up.  Where  several  persons  were  indicted  for  demanding  with  menaces 
the  money  of  W.  Gee,  with  intent  to  steal  it,  and  it  appeared  that  they  had  by 
duress  extorted  from  him  a  cheque,  (which  he  wrote  on  a  paper  furnished  by  the 
prisoners,)  upon  a  banker,  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  offence  was  held  not  to 
be  within  the  statute.  Edwards's  case,  0.  B.  6  C.  &  P.  515.^  The  prisoners 
were  afterwards  charged  with  demanding  by  menaces  a  valuable  security  for 
money,  but  the  court  held  this  offence  likewise  not  within  the  statute  on  the  ground 
that  the  cheque  never  was  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  Air.  Gee.  Edwards's 
case.  Id.  521. 

♦Where  the  prisoner  in  one  count  of  the  indictment  was  charged  under  [  *929  ] 
the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  7,  with  demanding  the  moneys  of  the  prosecutor 
with  intent  to  steal  the  same,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  actually  obtained  money 
from  the  prosecutor ;  Law,  recorder,  said,  he  should  hold  that  if  menaces  were 
used  to  obtain  money,  that  count  was  sustained,  although  tbe  money  was  not  actu- 
ally obtained.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  upon  the  above  count,  but  was  sub- 
sequently sentenced  upon  another  count  in  the  same  indictment.  Norton's  case, 
8  C.  &  P.  671 ;»  see  ante,  p.  910. 

•■  2  Eng.  C.  C.  90.  *>  Eng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxy.  518.  « Id.  xzxiT.  677. 
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Statute  7  &S  Geo.  4,  c.  29.]  The  offence  of  demanding  monej  by  a  threaten- 
ing letter  was  provided  against  by  the  statute  9  Geo.  1^  c.  22,  s.  1^  which  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  should  knowingly  send  any  letter  without  any  Dime 
subscribed,  or  with  a  fictitious  name,  demanding  money,  venisoDi  or  other  yaloabk 
thing,  he  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  enactment 
was  extended  by  27  Geo.  2,  c.  15,  to  threats  to  kill,  or  murder,  or  to  bum  houses, 
&c.,  and  by  80  Gteo.  2,  c.  24,  to  threats  to  accuse  of  any  crime  punishable  with 
death,  transportation,  pillory,  or  other  infamous  punishments.  There  were  seTenJ 
important  differences  in  the  defining  of  the  different  offences  created  by  these 
statutes,  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  specify.  See  1  Russ.  bj  Grea.  711. 
These  statutes  were  repealed  by  the  4  Oteo,  4,  c.  54,  s.  8,  and  their  provisions 
re-enacted,  and  the  latter  statute  is  also  repealed  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  any  person  who  shall  send  or  deliver  any  letter  or 
writing,  threatening  to  kill  or  murder,  or  to  bum  or  destroy,  as  therein  mentioned, 
or  shall  be  accessary  to  any  such  offence,  or  shall  forcibly  rescue  any  person  being 
lawfully  in  custody  for  any  such  offence. 

And  now  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (the  9  Geo.  4,  o.  55, 1.),  s.  8,  it  is 
enacted,  that  'd  any  person  shall  knowingly  send  or  deliver  any  letter  or  writing, 
demanding  of  any  person  with  menaces,  and  without  any  reasonable  or  probable 
cause;  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  every  such  offender  being  oon- 
yioted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice  or  thrice 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  suck 
imprisonment. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  section,  see  post,  p.  987. 

Upon  a  prosecution  under  this  clause,  viz.,  for  knowingly  sending  or  delivoing 
any  letter  or  writing  demanding  of  any  person  with  menaces,  and  without  any 
reasonable  or  probable  cause,  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  the  prose- 
cutor must  prove,  1,  the  knowingly  sending  or  delivering  of  the  letter  by  the  pri- 
soner; 2,  the  nature  of  the  letter  or  writing,  and  that  it  contains  a  demand,  with 
[  ^81  ]  menaces,  '''and  without  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause;  and  8,  that  the 
demand  is  of  some  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security. 

Proof  of  the  sending  or  delivering  of  the  letter  or  torUxng,'^  The  sending  or 
delivering  of  the  letter  need  not  be  immediately  by  the  prisoner  to  the  prosecutor; 
if  it  be  proved  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  his  means  and  directions,  it  is  sufficient 
Upon  an  indictment  on  the  repealed  statute  27  Geo.  2,  c.  15,  for  sending  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  William  Kirby,  it  appeared  that  the  threats  were,  in  fiu^t,  directed 
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against  two  persons  named  Rodwell  and  Brook.  Kirbj  received  the  letter  by  the 
post.  The  judges  held  that  as  Kirby  was  not  threatened,  the  judgment  must  be 
arrested,  but  they  intimated  that  if  Kirby  had  delivered  the  letter  to  Hodwell  or 
Brook,  and  a  jury  should  think  that  the  prisoner  intended  he  should  so  deliver 
it,  this  would  be  a  sending  by  the  prisoner  to  Rodwell  or  Brook,  and  would  support 
a  charge  to  that  effect.  Paddle's  case,  Buss,  k  By.  484.*  Where  the  prisoner 
dropped  the  letter  upon  the  steps  of  the  prosecutor's  house  and  ran  away,  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  they  thought  the  prisoner  carried  the  letter 
and  dropped  it,  meaning  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  prosecutor,  and  that 
he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  contents,  directing  them  to  find  him  guilty 
if  they  were  of  opinion  in  the  affirmative.  WagstaflTs  case,  Buss.  &  By.  398.* 
So  in  a  case  upon  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  for  sending  a  letter  demanding  money; 
Yates,  J.,  observed,  that  it  seemed  to  be  very  immaterial  whether  the  letter  were 
Bent  directly  to  the  prosecutor,  or  were  put  into  a  more  oblique  course  of  convey- 
ance by  which  it  might  finally  come  to  his  hands.  The  fact  was,  that  the  pri- 
soner dropped  the  letter  into  a  vestry-room,  which  the  prosecutor  frequented  every 
Sunday  morning  before  the  service  began,  where  the  sexton  picked  it  up,  and 
delivered  it  to  him.  Lloyd's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1122.  In  a  note  upon  this  case, 
Mr.  East  says,  quaere,  whether,  if  one  intentionally  put  a  letter  in  a  place  where 
it  is  likely  to  be  seen  and  read  by  the  party  for  whom  it  is  intended,  or  to  be  found 
by  some  other  person  who,  it  is  expected,  will  forward  it  to  such  party,  this  may 
not  be  said  to  be  a  sending  to  such  party  ?  The  same  evidence  was  given  in 
Springett's  case,  (2  East,  P.  C.  1115,)  in  support  of  the  allegation  of  sending  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  prosecutor,  and  no  objection  was  taken  on  that  ground. 
2  East,  P.  C.  1123,(n.)  So  where  the  evidence  was  that  the  letter  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  sent  it  to  the  post-office,  whence  it  was 
delivered  in  the  usual  manner;  no  objection  was  made.  Heming's  case,  2  East^ 
P.  C.  1116.     See  B.  v.  Grimwade  and  B.  v.  Williams,  p.  935. 

It  must  appear  that  the  prisoner  sent  or  delivered  the  letter  in  question,  know- 
ing  it  to  be  such  a  letter  as  described  in  the  statute.  In  a  case  upon  the  27  Geo. 
2,  c.  15,  the  evidence  was,  that  the  prisoner  delivered  the  letter  at  the  gate  of 
Newgate,  to  a  person  who  was  employed  in  doing  errands  for  the  prisoners;  that 
this  person  immediately  carried  it  to  Uie  penny  post-office,  whence  it  was  regularly 
conveyed,  as  directed,  to  the  prosecutor,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  the  prisoner's 
handwriting,  or  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  contents.  Hotham,  B.,  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  say  whether,  from  the  fact  of  the  prisoner  having  delivered  the  letter 
as  before  mentioned,  he  knew  of  the  contents,  and  the  jury  having  found  the  pri« 
Boner  guilty,  the  judges  held  *the  conviction  right.  Girdwood's  case,  [  *932  ] 
1  Leach,  142;  2  East,  P.  C.  1120. 

Where  there  is  no  person  in  existence  of  the  precise  name  which  the  letter 
bears  as  its  address,  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  party  into  whose 
hands  it  falls  was  really  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Per  Maule,  J.,  B. 
V.  Caruthers,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  139. 

Where  the  only  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  a  statement  he  had  made, 
that  he  would  never  have  written  the  letter  but  for  W.  G. ;  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B., 
held  it  insufficient.     Howe's  case,  7  0.  &  P.  268.* 

Proof  of  the  nature  of  the  letter  or  writing,']  It  must  be  proved  that  the  letter 
or  writing  was  one  demanding  of  some  person  with  menaces,  and  without  any 
reasonable  or  probable  cause,  some  chattel,  &c. 

» 1  Eng.  G.  G.  484.  *>  Id.  898.  «  Eng.  Gom.  Law  Reps,  xxxii.  606. 
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The  act  mentioiis  letter  or  writing  in  general,  and  does  not  specify  whether  it 
shall  or  shall  not  have  a  signature,  or  a  fictitious  signature,  or  initials,  and  the 
questions,  therefore,  which  arose  upon  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  respecting  the  mode 
of  signature,  (see  Rohinson's  case,  2  Leach,  749;  2  East,  P.  C.  1110,)  ha^e 
become  immaterial.  Nor  need  the  document  have  the  form  of  a  letter;  any 
writing  containing  a  threat  of  the  nature  mentioned  in  the  statute,  is  within  the 
section. 

Proof  of  the  ncUure  of  the  letter  or  writing — the  demand.'^  The  letter  must  con- 
tain a  demand  with  menaces,  and  without  any  reasonable  or  probable  caiue. 
Whether  the  demand  is  such  as  is  laid  in  the  indictment  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 
Girdwood's  case,!  Leach,  142;  2  East,  P.  C.  1121.     See  also  R.  v.  Garruthen, 

1  Goz,  C.  C.  139.  The  demand  need  not  be  made  in  express  words ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  it  appear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  prisoner's  letter.  See  the  cases  cited 
infra.  That  the  demand  was  made  with  menaces,  and  without  any  reasonable  or 
probable  cause,  will  also  appear  in  the  same  manner ;  but  should  any  doubt  exist 
upon  the  latt'Cr  point,  the  prosecutor  should  be  called  to  give  some  evidence  of  tlie 
want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause. 

A  mere  request,  such  as  asking  charity,  without  imposing  any  conditions,  does 
not  come  within  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  word  ^<  demand.'^     Robinson's  case, 

2  Leach,  749 ;  2  East  P.  C.  1110. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  sending  a  letter  to  the  prosecutor  demanding 
money,  with  menaces.     The  letter  was  as  follows : 

<<  Sir,  as  you  are  a  gentleman  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  know  you,  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  a  conspiracy.  There  is  a  few  young  men 
who  have  agreed  to  take  firom  you  personally  a  sum  of  money,  or  injure  your  pro- 
perty. I  mean  to  say  your  building  property.  In  the  manner  they  have  planned| 
this  dreadful  undertaking  would  be  a  most  serious  loss.  They  have  agreed,  &c. 
Sir,  I  could  give  you  every  particular  information  how  you  may  preserve  your 
property  and  your  person,  and  how  to  detect  and  secure  the  offenders.  Sir,  if  yo« 
will  lay  me  a  purse  of  thirty  sovereigns,  upon  the  garden  edge,  close  to  Mr.  T.'s 
garden  gate,  1  will  leave  a  letter  in  the  place  to  inform  you  when  this  is  to  take 
place.  I  hope  you  won't  attempt  to  seize  me,  when  I  come  to  take  up  the  money 
and  leave  the  note  of  information.  Sir,  you  will  find  I  am  doing  you  a  most 
serious  favour,  &c.,  &c."  Bolland,  B.,  doubted  whether  this  letter  contained 
either  a  menace  or  a  demand,  and  reserved  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the 
[*933]  *judges,  who  held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.  Pickford's  case, 
4  C.  &  P.  227.<i 

The  «  words  without  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause"  in  this  statute  apply  to 
the  money  demanded,  and  not  to  the  accusation  threatened  to  be  made.     R.  v. 
Hamilton,  1  C.  &  K.  212.*    It  is  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  demand  was 
made  at  a  time  when  the  party  making  it  really  and  honestly  believed  that  she  had 
good  and  probable  cause  for  so  doing.     Per  Tindal,  C.  J.,  R.  v.  Miard,  1  Cox, 
G.  G.  22.     In  the  same  case  it  was  also  held  by  the  learned  chief  justice,  that  the 
threat  of  exposing  in  his  own  church,  on  Easter  Sunday,  a  clergyman,  who  had 
committed  great  vices;  of  publishing  his  conduct  afterwards  to  every  rank  of 
society  in  his  own  neighbourhood  ;  and  also  of  spreading  his  disgrace  more  publicly 
still,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  such  a  threat  as  not  to  require  more  than  ordinary 
firmness  to  resist,  and  therefore  according  to  the  proper  test  laid  down  by  Loxd 
Ellenborough,  falls  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

^  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zix.  857.  •  Id.  xlviL  212. 
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Proof  of  the  thing  demanded.]  It  must  appear  that  the  thing  demanded  by 
the  letter  or  writing  was  a  chattel,  money  or  some  valuable  security.  Where 
the  indictment  charged,  that  the  prisoner  intending  to  extort  money,  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter ;  and  it  appeared  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  promissory 
note.  It  was  held  that  the  evidence  did  not  support  the  indictment,  Major's  casBi 
2  Leach,  772 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  1118 ;  and  see  Edward's  case,  6  C.  &  P.  515,'  ante, 
p.  928. 


♦THREATS.  [  *984  ] 

ACCUSING  OF    MURDER,  &C. 


Statute  4  Geo.  4,  o.  64  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      984 

Proof  of  the  sending  of  the  letter,  &o.  ......      986 

Proof  that  the  letter  was  one  threatening  to  kill  or  murder,  &e.  .  .  .      985 


Statute  4  Geo,  4,  c.  54.]  That  portion  of  the  statute  4  (Jeo.  4,  c.  54,  which 
relates  to  threats  to  kill  or  murder,  or  to  bum  or  destroy,  was  excepted  from  the 
repealing  statute  of  7  and  8  Geo.  4  c.  27,  vide  ante,  p.  930. 

By  the  4  Gko.  4,  c.  54,  s.  3,  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  send  or 
deliyer  any  letter  or  writing,  with  or  without  any  name  or  signature  subscribed 
thereto,  or  with  a  fictitious  name  or  signature,  threatening  to  kill  or  murder  any 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  to  bum  or  destroy  his  or  their  houses,  outhouses,  bams, 
stacks  of  grain,  hay  or  straw,  see  post,  or  shall  procure,  counsel,  aid,  or  abet  the 
commission  of  the  said  offences,  or  any  of  them,  or  shall  forcibly  rescue  any  persoii 
being  lawfully  in  custody  of  any  officer  or  other  person,  for  any  of  the  said  offences^ 
every  person  so  offending  shall,  upon  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  such  term,  not  less  than  seven  years,  as  the  court 
shall  adjudge,  or  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years. 

By  the  1  and  2  Wm.  4,  c.  44,  (I.)  s.  3,  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  know- 
ingly print,  write,  post,  publish,  circulate,  send,  or  deliver,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  printed,  &c.,  any  notice,  letter,  or  message,  exciting,  or  tending  to  excite,  any 
riot,  tumultuous,  or  unlawful  meeting  or  assembly,  or  unlawful  combination  or 
confederacy,  or  threatening  any  violence,  injury,  or  damage  upon  any  condition, 
or  in  any  event,  or  otherwise,  to  the  person  or  property,  real  or  personal,  of  any 
person  whatever ;  or  demanding  any  money,  arms,  weapons,  or  weapon,  ammu- 
nition,  or  other  matter  or  thing ;  or  directing  or  requiring  any  person  to  do  or  not 
to  do  any  act,  or  to  quit  the  service  or  employment  of  any  person,  or  to  set  or  give 
out  any  land,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  publicly  or  privately  whipped, 
if  the  court  shall  think  so  fit,  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment. 

f  £ng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xxv.  618. 
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In  a  prosecution  under  the  4  Qeo,  4,  o.  54,  s.  3,  the  proaecuior  must  prove, 
[  ^35  ]  1,  the  knowingly  and  wilfully  sending  or  deliyering  a  letter  or  ^writing, 
with  or  without  any  name  or  signature  suhscribed  thereto,  or  with  a  fictitious 
name  or  signature;  and  2,  that  it  was  a  letter  threatening  to  kill  or  murder, 
&c.  No  view  or  intent  to  extort  money  is  required  by  this  act  to  constitute 
the  ofifence. 

A.  wrote  a  threatening  letter  addressed  to  Sir  J.  R.,  threatening  to  bum  the 
bouse,  &c.,  of  Mr.  B.,  a  tenant  of  Sir  J.  R.  A.  left  the  letter,  which  was  sealed, 
at  a  gate  in  a  road  near  Sir  J.  R/s  house,  where  it  was  found  and  taken  to  the 
steward's  room  at  Sir  J.  R/s,  and  there  opened  and  read  by  the  steward,  and  bj 
him  given  to  S.,  a  constable,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards  diown  to  Sir  J.  R.  and 
to  Mr.  B.  It  was  held  by  Alderson,  B.,  that  if  in  thus  leaving  the  letter,  the 
prisoner  intended  the  letter  should  not  only  reach  Sir  J.  R.  but  also  reach  Mr.  B., 
this  was  a  sending  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  B.,  within  the  4  Greo.  4,  c.  54,  s.  3.  R.  v. 
Grimwade,  1  C.  &  K.  592.» 

Affixing  a  threatening  letter  on  a  gate  in  a  public  highway,  near  which  the 
prosecutor  would  be  likely  to  pass  from  his  house,  is  some  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  of  a  sending  of  the  letter  to  him.  Per  Cresswell,  J.,  R.  v.  TVilliams,  1  Cox, 
C.  C.  15. 

Proof  of  the  sending  or  delivering  of  the  UUery  dx.  The  sending  or  delivering 
will  be  proved  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  with  regard  to  other  threatening 
letters.     Vide  ante,  p.  931. 

The  house,  &c.  of  the  party  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent,  must  be  in  his  own 
possession,  &c.  Sending  a  letter  to  A.,  threatening  to  bum  a  house  of  which  he 
is  the  owner,  but  which  is  let  to  and  occupied  by  a  tenant,  is  not  within  the  act 
Per  Maule,  J.,  R.  v.  Burridge,  2  Moo.  &  R  296. 

Proof  that  the  letter  was  one  threatening  to  kiU  or  murder,  cj&c.]  Whether  or 
not  the  letter  amounts  to  a  threat  to  kill  or  murder,  &c.,  within  the  words  of  the 
statute,  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  (under  the  27  (reo.  2, 
c.  15,)  for  sending  a  letter  to  Uie  prosecutor,  threatening  to  kill  or  murder  him. 
The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

<<Sir — ^I  am  sorry  to  find  a  gentleman  like  you  would  be  guilty  of  taking 
M'Allester's  life  away  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  guineas,  but  it  will  not  be 
forgot  by  one  who  is  but  just  come  home  to  revenge  his  cause.  This  you  may 
depend  upon ;  whenever  I  meet  you  I  will  lay  my  life  for  him  in  this  cause.  I 
follow  the  road,  though  I  have  been  out  of  London ;  but  on  receiving  a  letter  from 
M'Allester,  before  he  died,  for  to  seek  revenge,  I  am  come  to  town. — ^I  remain  a 
trae  friend  to  M'Allester,  « J.  W." 

Hotham,  B.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  consider  whether  this  letter  contained  in  the 
terms  of  it  an  actual  threatening  to  kill  or  murder,  directing  them  to  acquit  the 
prisoner,  if  they  thought  the  words  might  import  any  thing  less  than  to  kill  or 
murder.  The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  on  a  case  reserved,  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Girdwood's  case,  1  Leach, 
142;  2  East,  P.  C.  1121. 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  on  the  27  Geo.  2,  c.  15,  for  sending  to  the  prosecutor 
the  following  letter : — 

«'  Sir — I  am  very  sorry  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  are  determined  to  set  your  miH 
on  fire,  and  likewise  to  do  all  the  public  injury  we  are  able  to  do  you,  in  all  jots 
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fiurms  and  seteres  [lettings]  which  jou  are  *in  possession  of,  without  you  [  *936  ] 

on  next day  release  that  Ann  Wood  which  you  put  in  confinement.     Sir, 

we  mention  in  a  few  lines,  and  we  hope  if  you  have  any  regard  for  youlr 
wife  and  family,  you  will  take  our  meaning  without  anything  further;  and  if 
3  you  do  not,  we  will  persist  as  far  as  we  possibly  can;  so  you  may  lay  your  hand 
at  your  heart,  and  strive  your  uttermost  ruin.  I  shall  not  mention  nothing  more 
to  you,  until  such  time  as  you  find  the  few  lines,  a  fact,  with  our  respect.  So  no 
more  at  this  time  from  me.  <<R.  R.'^ 

It  was  proved  that  this  was  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  that 
it  was  thrown  by  the  other  prisoner  into  the  prosecutor's  yard,  whence  it  was 
taken  by  a  servant,  and  delivered  to  the  prosecutor.  The  prosecutor  swore  thai 
he  had  had  a  share  in  a  mill  three  years  before  this  letter  was  written,  but  had  no 
mill  at  that  time;  that  he  held  a  farm  when  the  letter  was  written  and  came  to  his 
hands,  with  several  buildings  upon  it.  On  a  case  reserved,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
judges,  that  as  the  prosecutor  had  no  such  property  at  the  time  as  the  mill  which 
was  threatened  to  be  burnt,  that  part  of  the  letter  must  be  laid  out  of  the  question. 
As  to  the  rest  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  and  Buller,  J.,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  letter 
must  be  understood  as  also  importing  a  threat  to  bum  the  prosecutor's  fieurm-houae 
and  buildings,  but  the  other  judges,  not  thinking  that  a  necessary  constructioUi 
the  conviction  was  held  wrong,  and  a  pardon  recommended.  Jepson  and  Springett's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  1115. 

The  prisoners  were  charged  in  one  count  with  sending  a  letter  to  the  prosecutor, 
threatening  to  kill  and  murder  him,  and  a  second  count  with  threatening  to  bum 
and  destroy  his  houses,  stacks,  &o.  The  writing  was  as  follows :  <<  Starve  Gut 
Sutcher,  if  you  don't  go  on  better  great  will  be  the  consequence;  what  do  you 
think  you  must  alter  an  (or)  must  be  set  on  fire;  this  came  from  London,  i  say 
jour  nose  is  as  long  rod  gfig  sharp  as  a  flint  1835.  You  ought  to  pay  your  men.'' 
The  jury  negatived  the  threat  to  put  the  prosecutor  to  death,  but  found  that  the 
latter  threatened  to  fire  his  houses,  &c.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  had  some  doubt 
whether  the  question  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury,  and  whether  the  latter 
could  be,  in  point  of  law,  a  threatening  letter  to  the  effect  found.  On  the  case 
being  considered  by  the  judges,  they  held  the  conviction  good  after  verdict. 
Tyler's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C  428.^ 
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The  offence  of  accnsmg,  or  threatening  to  accuse  of  nnnatnral  crimes,  wherebj 
property  has  been  extorted,  has  already  been  treated  of  under  the  title  Bobbery^ 
wee  ante,  p.  903.  Under  the  present  head  the  offence  of  accfoshig,  as  well  of  sudi 
crimes,  as  of  the  other  crimes  specified  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c  29,  8.  8,  with  i 
Tiew  to  extort  money,  &c.  will  be  considered. 

StcUute  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.]  By  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c  29,  s.  8,  (the  9 
Geo.  4,  c.  55,  I.)  if  any  person  shall  accuse,  or  shall  knowingly  send  or  delir^ 
any  letter  or  writing,  accusing,  or  threatening  to  accuse,  any  person  of  any  crime 
punishable  by  law  with  death,  transportation,  or  pillory,  or  with  any  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  any  rape,  or  of  any  attempt  or  endeayour  to  commit  any  rape,  or 
of  any  infamous  crime  as  hereinafter  defined,  with  a  view  or  intent  to  extort  or  g&in 
from  such  person  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  every  such  offends 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported  for  life, 
&c. ;  see  ante,  p.  929. 

Section  9,  defines  what  shall  be  an  in&mous  crime,  viz.,  buggery,  committed 
either  with  mankind  or  beast,  and  every  assault  with  intent  to  commit  that  crime, 
and  every  intent  or  endeavour  to  commit  the  crime,  and  every  solicitation,  per- 
suasion, promise,  or  threat,  offered  or  made  to  any  person,  whereby  to  move  or 
induce  such  person  to  commit  or  permit  such  crime. 

On  a  prosecution  upon  this  statute,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  the  accusing 
or  threatening  to  accuse,  or  the  knowingly  sending  or  delivering  of  the  letter,  or 
writing,  accusing,  or  threatening  to  accuse ;  2,  that  the  accusation  is  of  the  nature 
specified  in  the  statute ;  3,  the  view  or  intent  to  extort  or  gain ;  4,  that  the  matter 
intended  to  be  extorted  or  gained,  was  some  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security. 

[  *938  ]  ^Proof  of  the  accusing  or  threatening  to  accuse,  dbc.'j  The  aocusation 
under  this  statute  may  either  be  by  word  or  mouth  or  in  writing,  and  an  actual 
accusation  before  a  competent  authority  or  otherwise,  or  a  mere  threat  to  make 
such  an  accusation,  will  be  sufficient.  But  if  the  party  has  been  already  accused, 
threatening  to  procure  witnesses  to  support  that  accusation,  is  not  within  the 
statute.  <<  It  is  one  thing  to  accuse,  and  another  to  procure  vritnesses  to  support 
a  charge  already  made ;  this  is  at  most  a  threat  to  support  it  by  evidence."  Per 
Bailey,  J.,  Gill's  case,  York  Sum.  Ass.  1829,  Greenwood's  Stat.  191,  (n.),  1  LewiD, 
C.  C.  305.  An  indictment  upon  the  4  Greo,  4,  c.  54,  s.  5,  (which  used  the  words 
<<  threaten  to  accuse,")  charged  the  prisoners  with  <<  charging  and  accusing  J.  N., 
and  with  menacing  and  threatening  to  prosecute  J.  N."  Upon  an  objection  taken, 
that  the  indictment  had  not  pursued  the  statutei  Gairow^  B.,  (after  consulting 
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Borrough,  J.,)  was  of  that  opinion.  If,  he  said,  the  indictment  had  followed  the 
statute,  and  it  had  been  proved  that  the  prisoner  threatened  to  prosecute,  J.  N.,  I 
should  have  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  that  was  not  a  threatening  to  accuse 
him.     Abgood's  case,  2  C  &  P.  436.* 

It  was  held  that  the  threatening  to  accuse  under  the  7  and  8  Gko.  4,  c.  29,  s.  7| 
(now  repealed,  see  ante,)  in  which  the  same  words  «  accuse  or  threaten  to  accuse/' 
were  used  as  in  the  8th  section,  need  not  have  been  a  threat  to  accuse  before  a  s 
judicial  tribunal,  a  threat  to  charge  before  any  third  person  being  enough.    Bobin- 
son's  case,  2  Moo.  &  R.  14. 

If  the  accusation  or  threat  to  accuse  was  contained  in  a  letter  or  writing,  the 
knowingly  sending  or  delivering  of  such  letter  or  writing  must  be  proved  in  the 
manner  already  pointed  out.     Vide  ante,  p.  931. 

Proof  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation.'^  It  must  be  shown  that  the  accusatioUj 
made  or  threatened,  was  of  the  nature  of  those  specified  in  the  statute.  Where 
the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  amounts  to  the  accu- 
sation or  threat  imputed. 

Declarations  subsequently  made  by  the  prisoner  are  also  admissible  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  a  threatening  letter.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  sending  a 
letter,  threatening  to  accuse  the  prosecutor  of  an  infamous  crime.  The  prosecutor 
meeting  the  prisoner,  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  sending  him  that  letter, 
and  what  he  meant  by  <'  transactions  Jive  nights  foUowing,**  (a  passage  in  the 
letter.)  The  prisoner  said  that  the  prosecutor  knew  what  he  meant.  The  prose- 
cutor denied  it,  and  the  prisoner  afterwards  said,  <<  I  mean  by  taking  indecent 
liberties  with  my  person.''  This  evidence  having  been  received,  and  the  point 
having  been  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  evidence  had  been  rightly  received.  Tucker's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  134^^ 
see  also  Kain's  case,  ante,  p.  910.  And  see  as  to  the  necessity  of  particularising 
in  the  indictment  the  specific  charge  to  which  the  accusation  or  threat  refers,  and 
as  to  the  evidence  necessary  to  support  such  indictment,  R.  v.  Middleditch,  1 
Denison,  C.  C  92. 

Proof  of  the  view  or  intent  to  extort  money,"]  It  must  appear  that  the  accusa- 
tion or  threat  was  made,  or  the  letter  or  writing  sent  *or  delivered,  with  [  *939  ] 
the  view  or  intent  to  extort  or  gain  from  some  person  some  chattel,  &c.  If  the 
accusation  or  threat  were  merely  made  in  passion,  and  with  no  view  of  gain,  it 
would  not  be  within  the  statute. 

Proof  of  the  thing  intend^  to  he  extorted,  dec.]  The  matter  intended  to  be 
gained  or  extorted  must  be  some  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  and  it  must 
be  proved  as  laid  in  the  indictment. 
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By  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  84,  a.  22,  '(if  an;  offendei 
so  eentenced  or  ordered  to  be  traiuported  or  banii 
Bhall  agree,  to  traaeport  or  banish  himself  or  be 
for  life  or  any  Dumber  of  years,  under  the  prov 
shall  be  afterwards  at  large  within  any  part  of 
Bome  lawful  cause,  before  the  expUBtiou  of  the  U 
hare  been  eent«nced  or  ordered  to  be  transport 
agreed  to  transport  or  banish  himself  or  hersell 
liffge,  being  thereof  lawfully  ccnvicted,  [shall  bi 
without  the  benefit  of  clergy]  ;  and  such  ofiender 
or  place  where  he  or  she  shall  be  apprabended,  a 
was  ordered  to  be  transported  or  banished;  u 
attempt  to  rescue,  or  assist  in  reecniog,  or  in 
offender  from  the  custody  of  sncb  superintendenl 
gaoler,  or  other  person,  conveying,  removing,  tra 
her,  or  shall  convey,  or  cause  to  be  conveyed,  any 
escape,  or  anna,  to  such  offender,  every  such  offen 
manner  as  if  such  offender  bad  been  confined  in  a  | 
■heiiff  or  gaoler,  for  the  crime  of  which  such  offe 
and  whoever  shall  discover  and  prosecute  to  conv 
at  large  within  this  kingdom,  shall  be  entitled  tc 
offender  so  convicted." 

By  B.  23,  in  any  indictment  agunst  any  offend 
trary  to  that  or  any  other  aet  now  or  tbereaA«r  t< 
charge  and  allege  the  order  made  for  the  trani 
<tfeudcr,  without  charging  or  alleging  uiy  indict 
sentence,  or  any  pardon  or  intention  or  mercy,  or 
or  in  any  manner  relating  to  such  offender. 

By  s.  24,  "  the  clerk  of  the  court,  or  other  i 
records  of  the  court  where  such  sentence  or  orde 
shall  have  been  passed  or  made,  shall  at  the  roqui 
behalf,  make  out  and  give  a  certificate  in  writii 
effect  and  ^eubstance  only  (omitting  the  formal  p 
and  conviction  of  such  offender,  and  of  the  sentc 
portation  or,  (not  taking  for  the  same  more  than 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  conviction  and  sentence^ 
banishment  of  such  offender;  and  every  snoh  cc 
officer  of  any  conrt  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be  n 
the  signature  and  official  character  of  the  person 
certificate,  if  made  by  the  clerk  or  officer  of  any 
be  received  in  evidence,  if  verified  by  the  seal  o( 
the  jndge,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  with 
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Upon  a  prosecution  for  this  offence,  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  1,  the  conviction 
of  the  offender,  by  producing  a  certificate  according  to  the  above  section  of  the 
statute ;  2,  the  sentence  or  order  of  transportation,  in  like  manner.  The  signature 
and  official  character  of  the  person  signing  the  certificate  must  be  proved.  If  the 
certificate  is  made  by  the  clerk  or  officer  of  a  court  out  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
admissible  when  verified  by  the  seal  of  the  court  or  the  signature  of  the  judge. 
The  "  effect  and  substance"  of  the  former  conviction  must  be  stated  in  the  certificate; 
Dderely  stating  that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  <<of  felony"  is  not  sufficient. 
Sutcliffe's  case,  Huss.  &  Ry.  469,*(n.) ;  Watson's  case.  Id.  468  ;^  3,  proof  must  then 
be  given  of  the  prisoner's  identity;  and  4^  that  he  was  at  large  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term. 

JVntsAmen^.]  By  the  4  and  5  Wm.  4,  c.  67,  reciting  the  22d  section  of  the 
5  Greo.  4,  c.  84,  it  is  enacted  "  that  every  person  convicted  of  any  offence  above 
specified  in  the  said  act  of  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  king  George 
4,  or  of  aiding  or  abetting,  counselling,  or  procuring  the  commission  thereof,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  his  or  her  natural  life,  and  previously 
to  transportation  shall  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  any  common 
gaol  or  house  of  correction,  prison^  or  penitentiary,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four 
years." 

Xeumrd  to  prosecutor.']  The  judge  before  whom  a  prisoner  is  tried  for  returning 
from  transportation  has  power  to  order  the  county  treasurer  to  pay  the  prosecutor 
the  reward  under  the  act.     K.  v.  Emmons,  2  Moo.  &  B.  279. 

The  Irish  statutes  relative  to  the  offence  of  returning  from  transportation  are 
the  11  Geo.  3,  c.  7,  s.  2,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  ss.  16, 17, 18,  the  punishment 
being  modified,  as  in  the  above  statute  of  the  4  and  5  Wm.  4^  c.  67^  by  the  5  Vict, 
at.  2,  c.  28,  s.  12,(1.) 


♦GENERAL  BiATTERS  OF  DEFENCE.  [  ♦942  ] 


Tliere  are  certain  general  matters  of  defence,  the  evidence  with  regard  to  which 
it  will  be  convenient  to  comprise  under  the  three  following  heads : — ^Infancy,  Insanity^ 
and  Coercion  by  Husband. 

•^  1  Eng.  C.  C.  469.  ^  Id.  468. 
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Infancy  .  •  •  •  .  •  •  .942 

In  esses  of  misdemesnors  and  offenoss  not  capital  *  •     ^ 

In  cases  of  capital  offences  .......      M2 

Insanity  ....••..  •  .      944 

Cases  in  which  prisoner  has  been  held  not  insane  .  •  .  .945 

Cases  in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  held  insane  ....      947 

Opinions  of  judges  on  the  questions  propoonded  by  the  house  of  lords  .      949 

Cases  of  insanity  caused  by  intoxication  .....      954 

Coercion  by  husband      ..•...••.      965 


An  in&nt  is,  in  certain  cases,  and  nnder  a  certain  age,  privil^ed  firom  pmiish- 
ment,  by  reason  of  a  presumed  want  of  criminal  design.  (1) 

In  c€ue$  of  misdemeanors  and  offences  not  capital,"]  In  certain  misdemeanors  an 
infant  is  privileged  under  the  age  of  21,  as  in  cases  of  non/ecuance  only,  for  laches 
shall  not  be  imputed  to  him.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  20.  But  he  is  liable  for  misdemeanors 
accompanied  with  force  and  violence,  as  a  riot  or  battery.  Id.  So  for  perjury. 
Bid.  253.  So  he  may  be  convicted  of  a  forcible  entry,  4  Bac.  Ab.  591 ;  but  must 
not  be  fined.  (2)    See  ante,  p.  484. 

In  cases  of  capital  offences."]  Under  the  age  of  seven  years,  an  in&nt  cannot  he 
punished  for  a  capital  offence,  not  having  a  mind  dolt  capex;  1  Hale,  P.  G.  19; 
nor  for  any  other  felony,  for  the  same  reason.  Id.  27.  But  on  attaining  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  is  obnoxious  to  capital  (and  of  course  to  any  minor)  punishment, 
for  offences  conmiitted  by  him  at  any  time  after  that  age.     1  Hale,  P.  G.  25. 

With  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  infiints,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen,  a  good  deal  of  doubt  formerly  prevailed,  but  it  is  now  quite  clear,  that 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  sdiow  that  the  offender  was  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong,  and  that  he  acted  with  malice  and  an  eTil 
intention,  he  may  be  convicted  even  of  a  capital  offence ;  and  accordingly  there  are 
[  *943  ]  many  cases,  *8everal  of  them  very  early  ones,  in  which  infimts,  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  have  been  convicted  and  executed.  (8)  Thus  in  1629,  an  in&nt 
between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  was  convicted  of  burning  two  boms  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  and  it  appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge,  craf^  and  connin|^ 
he  was  executed.     Dean's  case,  1  Hale,  P.  G.  25,(n.) 

So  Lord  Hale  mentions  two  instances  to  the  same  effect,  one  of  a  ^1  of  thirteen, 
executed  for  killing  her  mistress,  and  another  of  a  boy  of  ten,  for  the  murder  of 
his  companion.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  26 ;  Fits.  Ab.  Gorone,  128.  In  the  year  1748,  a 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age  was  convicted  of  murder,  and  the  judges,  on  a  reference  to 


? 


ri)  Whccler^eC.  C  281. 

(2)  See  Wood  t.  The  Commonwealth,  8  Leigh,  748. 

An  infant  only  a  year  or  two  old  upon  whose  lands  a  nnisanee  is  erected,  cannot  he  midt 
eriminally  answerable  for  it     The  People  t.  Townsend  et  al.  8  Hill,  479. 

Although  a  minor,  within  the  age  of  21  years,  cannot  be  made  responaible  ctvUiier  for  goods 
obtained  by  false  pretences,  he  may  be  proceeded  against  erimmaiiterf  under  tlie  atatato. 
People  T.  Kendall,  25  Wend.  899. 

(8)  Commonwealth  t.  Kcagy,  1  Asbmead,  248.  State  t.  Aaron,  1  Southard,  281.  Coaimaft* 
wealth  v.  Krouse,  O.  &  T.  Philad.,  Sept.  1836,  before  Judge  King. 
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tbem,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  York's  case, 
Foster,  70. 

An  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  presumed  by  law  unable  to  commit 
a  rape,  and  though  in  other  felonies,  malUia  supplet  setatem,  yet  as  to  this  fact,  the 
law  presumes  a  want  of  ability,  as  well  as  the  want  of  discretion.  But  he  may  be 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  as  aiding  and  assisting,  though  under  fourteen 
years,  if  it  appears  that  he  had  a  mischievous  discretion.  1  Hale^  P.  C.  630; 
Sldershaw's  case,  3  C.  &  P.  396  ;*  see,  further,  ante,  title.  Rape, 

It  is  necessary,  says  Lord  Halo,  speaking  of  convictions  of  infants  between  the 
jears  of  seven  and  twelve,  that  very  strong  and  pregnant  evidence  should  be  given 
to  convict  one  of  that  age.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  27 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  23.  And  he  recom- 
mends  a  respiting  of  judgment  till  the  king's  pleasure  be  known.     Ibid. 
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Cases  in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  held  not  to  be  insane      ....  945 

Cases  in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  held  to  be  insane  ....  947 

Opinions  of  the  judges  on  questions  propounded  by  the  house  of  lords  .  .  949 

Cases  of  insanity  caused  by  intoxication  ......  954 


The  defence  of  insanity  is  one  involving  great  difficulties  of  various  kinds^  and 
the  rules  which  have  occasionally  been  laid  down  by  the  judges,  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  aberration  of  mind  which  will  excuse  a  person  from  punish- 
ment, are  by  no  means  consistent  with  each  other,  or  as  it  should  seem  with 
correct  principle. (1)  That  principle  appears  to  be  well  laid  down  in  the  following 
passage. 

To  amount  to  a  complete  bar  of  punishment,  cither  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  offence,  or  of  the  trial,  the  insanity  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  entirely 
to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  the  use  of  reason^  as  applied  to  the  act  in  question^  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  committing  it.  If,  though  somewhat 
deranged,  he  is  yet  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  in  his  ovm  com,  and  to 
know  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  the  act  which  he  committed,  he  is  liable  to  the 
full  punishment  of  his  criminal  acts.   Alison's  Princ.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotl.  645,  664. 

To  entitle  a  prisoner  to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  he  must  at  the 
time  of  the  committing  of  the  offence,  have  been  so  insane  that  he  did  not  know 
right  from  wrong.  (2)  R.  v.  Higginson^  1  C.  &  K.  129/  see  also  R.  v.  Vaughan^ 
1  Cox,  C.  C.  80. 

The  (mus  of  proving  the  defence  of  insanity,  or  in  the  case  of  lunacy,  of  showing 
that  the  offence  was  committed  when  the  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of  lunacy^  lies 
npon  the  prisoner.     See  Alison's  Princ.  Crim.  Law  of  Scotl.  659. 

j^^^^,--1     -        ^,  ,  I  H  I       ■  II  — 

(1)  Wheeler's  C.  C.  48.  Jackson  t.  Van  Dusen,  6  Johns.  168  Commonwealth  t.  Bogers, 
7MetcaU;600. 

(2)  On  a  trial  for  murder,  a  physician  having  stated  on  examination  in  chief  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane,  he  may  be  asked  on  cross-examination,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
prisoner  knew  right  from  wrong,  or  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  commit  murder,  rape, 
or  arson.    Clarke  t.  The  SUte,  12  Ohio,  488. 

«  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps.  xiv.  807.  •  Id.  xlrii.  129. 
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For  the  purpose  of  proving  insanity,  the  opinion  of  a  person  possessing  medial 
skill  is  admissible.     Wright's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  456  '^  ante,  p.  179. 

The  disposal  of  persons  found  to  be  insane  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed, 
is  regulated  by  the  statute  39  and  40  Greo.  3,  c.  94,  ante,  p.  225. 

The  mode  of  arraignment  and  trial  of  such  persons  has  also  been  stated,  ante, 

p.  226. 

If  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  did  not  in  ^Eict  do  all  that  the  kw 
requires  to  constitute  the  offence  charged,  supposing  the  prisoner  had  been  sane, 
they  must  find  him  not  guilty  generally,  and  the  court  have  no  power  to  order  his 
detention  under  the  act,  although  the  jury  should  find  that  he  was  in  &ct  insane. 
[  '*^45  ]  Where,  therefore,  on  '^'an  indictment  for  treason,  which  stated  as  an  overt 
act,  that  the  prisoner  discharged  a  pistol  loaded  with  powder  and  a  ballet  at  her 
majesty,  the  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  was  insane  at  the  time  when  he  discharged 
the  pistol  J  but  whether  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  ball  or  not  there  was  no  satis- 
factory evidence,  the  court  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  case  was  not  witbin 
the  statute.  Lord  Deuman,  C.  J.,  Patteson,  J.,  and  Alderson,  B.,  R.  v.  Oxford, 
9  C.  &  P.  525 ;«  1  Russ.  by  Grca.  16(n.) 

The  above  and  a  similar  outrage  led  to  the  passing  of  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  51,  an 
act  for  the  protection  of  the  queen's  person. 

A  man  was  indicted  for  shooting  at  his  wife  with  intent  to  murder  ber^  &c.,  and 
was  defended  by  counsel,  who  set  up  for  him  the  defence  of  insanity.  The  pri- 
soner, however,  objected  to  such  a  defence,  asserting  that  he  was  not  insane;  and 
he  was  allowed  by  the  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet,  to  suggest  questions,  to  be 
put  by  the  learned  judge  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  to  negative  the  sup- 
position  that  he  was  insane ;  and  the  judge  also,  at  the  request  of  the  piisoner, 
allowed  additional  witnesses  to  be  caUed  on  his  behalf  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  however  failed  in  showing  that  the  defence  was  an  incorrect  one ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  evidence  tended  to  establish  it  more  clearly ;  and  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.     R.  v.  Pearce,  9  C.  &  P.  667.* 

Cases  in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  hdd  not  to  he  insane."^  In  the  following 
cases,  the  defence  of  insanity  was  set  up,  but  without  effect,  and  the  prisoners 
were  convicted.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  shooting  at  Lord  Onsdow.  It 
appeared  that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  deranged,  and  had  misconceived  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Onslow,  but  he  had  formed  a  regular  design  to  sboot  him,  and 
prepared  the  means  of  effecting  it.  Tracy,  J.,  observed,  that  the  defence  of 
insanity  must  be  clearly  made  out ;  that  it  b  not  every  idle  or  firantic  humour  of 
a  man,  or  something  unaccountable  in  his  actions,  which  will  show  him  to  be  snch 
a  madman  as  to  exempt  him  from  punishment ;  but  that  where  a  man  is  totaUy 
deprived  of  understanding  and  memory,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  any 
more  than  an  infant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast,  he  will  be  properly  exempted  f^san 
punishment.  Arnold's  case,  CoUinson  on  Lunacy,  475;  16  How.  St.  Tr.  764, 
765.  The  doctrine  of  the  learned  judge  in  this  case,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to 
be  carried  too  far,  for  if  the  prisoner  in  committing  the  act,  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  with  relation  to  that  act,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessary  that  he  should  not  know  what  he  is  doing.     Tide  post. 

Lord  Ferrers  was  tried  before  the  house  of  lords  for  the  murder  of  his  steward. 
It  was  proved  that  he  was  occasionally  insane,  and  fancied  his  steward  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  certain  supposed  enemies.     The  steward  being  in  the  parlonr  with  hiaiy 

»  1  Eng.  C.  C.  i66.  •  Eng.  C.  L.  Reps,  zxzviii  208.  Id.  zsztiiL  SSL 
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lie  ordered  him  to  go  down  on  his  knees^  and  shot  him  with  a  pistol,  and  then 
directed  his  servants  to  put  him  to  bed.  He  afterwards  sent  for  a  surgeon,  but 
deckred  he  was  not  sorry,  and  that  it  was  a  premeditated  act ;  and  he  would  have 
dragged  the  stewai*t  out  of  bed,  had  he  not  confessed  himself  a  villain.  Many 
witnesses  stated  that  they  considered  him  insane,  and  it  appeared  that  several  of 
his  relations  had  been  confined  as  lunatics.  It  was  contended  for  the  prosecution, 
that  the  complete  possession  of  *reason  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  [  *946  ] 
render  a  man  answerable  for  his  acts ;  it  was  sufficient  if  he  could  discriminate 
between  good  and  evil.  The  peers  unanimously  found  his  lordship  guilty.  Earl 
Ferrer's  case,  19  How.  St.  Tr.  886. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  shooting  at  and  wounding  W.  B.,  and  the  defence 
was  insanity,  arising  from  epilepsy.  He  had  been  attacked  with  a  fit  on  the  9th 
July,  1811 ;  and  was  brought  home  apparently  lifeless.  A  great  alteration  had 
been  produced  in  his  conduct,  and  it  was  necessary  to  watch  him,  lest  he  should 
destroy  himself.  Mr.  Warburton,  the  keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  said  that  ia 
insanity  caused  by  epilepsy,  the  patient  often  imbibed  violent  antipathies  against 
his  dearest  friends,  for  causes  wholly  imaginary,  which  no  persuasion  could  removey 
though  rational  on  other  topics.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner. 
A  commission  of  lunacy  was  produced,  dated  17th  June,  1812,  with  a  finding  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  insane  from  the  30th  March.  [The  date  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted does  not  appear  in  the  report.]  Le  Blanc,  J.,  concluded  his  summing  up 
by  observing,  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner,  when  he 
committed  the  offence  with  which  he  stood  charged,  was  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  illusion  in  respect  of  the 
prosecutor,  which  rendered  his  mind  at  the  moment  insensible  of  the  nature  of  the 
act  which  he  was  about  to  commit,  since  in  that  case  he  would  not  be  legally 
responsible  for  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  they  should  be  of 
opinion  that  when  he  committed  the  offence  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  such  an  illusion  as  disabled  him  from 
discovering  that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  act,  ho  would  be  answerable  to  the  justice 
of  the  country,  and  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  jury,  after  considerable 
deliberation,  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty.  Bowler's  case,  Collinson  on  Lunacy, 
673,  (n.) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies.  His  defence  was 
Insanity.  He  had  been  accounted  from  a  child  a  person  of  weak  intellect^  so  th&t 
it  surprised  many  that  he  had  been  accepted  as  a  soldier.  Considerable  delibera- 
tion and  reason,  however,  were  displayed  by  him  in  entering  the  French  service, 
and  he  stated  to  a  comrade  that  it  was  much  more  agreeable  to  be  at  liberty,  and 
have  plenty  of  money,  than  to  remain  confined  in  a  dungeon.  The  attorney- 
genersd  in  reply,  said,  that  before  the  defence  could  have  any  weight  in  rebutting  a 
charge  so  clearly  made  out,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  at  the  time  the  offence 
was  committed,  the  prisoner  did  not  really  know  right  from  wrong.  He  was  con- 
Ticted.     Parker's  case,  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  477. 

The  direction  of  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  to  the  jury  in  Bellingham's  case,  seems  not 
altogether  in  accordance  with  the  correct  rules  on  the  subject  of  a  prisoner's 
insanity.  He  said  that  in  order  to  support  such  a  defence,  it  ought  to  be  proved 
by  the  most  distinct  and  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  was  incapable 
of  judging  between  right  and  wrong ;  that  in  fact  it  must  be  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act  he  did  not  cormder  that  murder  tocts 
a  crime  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  that  there  was  no  other  proof  of 
insanity  which  would  excuse  murder  or  any  other  crime.     That  in  the  species 
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[  ^47  ]  of  madness  called  lunacy,  '*'where  persons  are  sabject  to  temporary 
paroxysms,  in  which  they  are  guilty  of  acts  of  extravagance,  such  persons  com- 
mitting crimes  when  they  are  not  afflicted  by  the  malady,  wonld  be  answerable  to 
justice,  and  that  so  long  as  they  could  distinguish  good  from  evU  they  would  be 
answerable  for  their  conduct;  and  that  in  the  species  of  insanity  in  which  the 
patient  fancies  the  existence  of  injury,  and  seeks  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
revenge  by  some  hostile  act,  if  such  person  be  capable  in  other  regpectSy  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  act  of 
atrocity  which  he  might  commit  under  this  description  of  derangement.  The 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  executed.  Bellingham's  case,  1  Collinson  on 
Lunacy,  636  -,  Shelford  on  Lunatics,  462 ;  see  Offord's  case,  5  C.  &  P.  168.*  The 
above  directioa  does  not  appear  to  make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  incapacity  of 
judging  between  right  and  wrong  upon  the  very  matter  in  quettiony  as  in  all  cases 
of  monomania.  The  following  observations  of  an  eminent  writer  on  the  criminal 
law  of  Scotland,  are  applicable  to  the  subject.  Although  a  prisoner  understands 
perfectly  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  yet  if  he  labours,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  under  an  illusion  and  deception  in  his  own  particular  caae,  and  is  thereby 
incapable  of  applying  it  correctly  to  his  own  conduct,  he  is  in  that  state  of  mental 
aberration  which  renders  him  not  criminally  answerable  for  his  actions.  For 
example ;  a  mad  person  may  be  perfectly  aware  that  murder  is  a  crime,  and  will 
admit  that,  if  pressed  on  the  subject;  still  he  may  conceive  that  a  homicide  he  has 
committed  was  nowise  blameable,  because  the  deceased  had  engaged  in  a  conspi- 
racy, with  others,  against  his  own  life,  or  was  his  mortal  enemy,  who  had  wounded 
him  in  his  dearest  interests,  or  was  the  devil  incarnate,  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  good  Christian  to  meet  with  weapons  of  carnal  warfare.  Alison's  Purine 
Crim.  Law  Scotl.  645,  citing  1  Hume,  37,  38.  And  see  the  observations  on  Bel- 
lingham's  case,  Alison,  658.     See  also  R.  v.  Oxford,  post,  p.  948. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  plea  of  insanity  must  be  receiyed  with  much 
more  diffidence  in  cases  proceeding  from  the  desire  of  gain,  as  theft,  swindling,  or 
forgery,  which  generally  require  some  art  and  skill  for  their  completion,  and  argue 
a  sense  of  the  advantage  of  acquiring  other  people's  property.  On  a  charge  of  horse- 
stealing, it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  was  insane,  but  as  it  appeared  that  he  had 
stolen  the  horse  in  the  night,  conducted  himself  prudently  in  the  adventure,  and 
ridden  straight  by  an  unfrequented  road  to  a  distance,  sold  it,  and  taken  a  bill  for 
the  price,  the  defence  was  overruled.  Henderson's  case,  Alison's  Princ.  Crim. 
Law  Scotl.  655,  656. 

Cases  in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  hdd  to  he  insane.'^  James  Hadfield  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  K.  B.,  in  the  year  1800,  on  an  indictment  for  high  treasooi 
in  shooting  at  the  king  in  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  the  defence  made  for  the  prisoner 
was  insanity.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  been  a  private  soldier  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  and  in  the  year  1793,  received  many  severe  wounds  in  battle,  near 
Lisle,  which  had  caused  partial  derangement  of  mind,  and  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  army  on  account  of  insanity.  Since  his  return  to  this  country  he  bad 
[  '*'948  ]  been  annually  out  of  his  mind  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  ^the  end  of 
the  dog-days,  and  had  been  under  confinement  as  a  lunatic.  When  affected  by 
his  disorder,  he  imagined  himself  to  hold  intercourse  with  €rod ;  Bometiniefl  called 
himself  God,  or  Jesus  Christ,  and  used  other  expressions  of  the  mo6t  inrdifpoiis 
and  blasphemous  kind,  and  also  committed  acts  of  the  greatest  eztravag^ee ;  bol 
at  other  times  he  appeared  to  be  rational,  and  discovered  no  symptom  of  mental 
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incapacity  or  disorder.  On  the  14th  May  preceding  the  commission  of  the  act  in 
question,  his  mind  was  very  much  disordered,  and  he  used  many  blasphemous 
expressions.  At  one  or  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  he  suddenly  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and,  alluding  to  his  child,  a  boy  of  eight  months  old,  of  whom  he  was 
usually  remarkably  fond,  said,  he  was  about  to  dash  his  brains  out  against  the 
bed-post,  and  that  God  had  ordered  him  to  do  so ;  and,  upon  his  wife  screaming 
and  his  friends  coming  in,  he  ran  into  a  cupboard,  and  declared  he  would  lie  there, 
it  should  be  his  bed,  and  Ood  had  said  so ;  and  when  doing  this,  having  overset 
some  water,  he  said  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  On  the  same  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  used  many  incoherent  and  blasphemous  expressions.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  May  he  seemed  worse,  said  that  he  had  seen  God  in  the 
night,  that  the  coach  was  waiting,  and  that  he  had  been  to  dine  with  the  king. 
He  spoke  very  highly  of  the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  particularly  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  He  then  went  to  his  master's  workshop,  whence  he  returned  to  dinner 
at  two,  but  said  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  meat,  and  could  live  without  it.  He 
asked  for  tea  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and  talked  of  being  made  a  member 
of  the  society  of  odd  fellows ;  and  after  repeating  his  irreligious  expressions,  went 
out  and  repaired  to  the  theatre.  On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  proved  that  he 
had  sat  in  his  place  in  the  theatre  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  king 
entered ;  that  on  the  moment  when  the  audience  rose  on  his  majesty's  entering 
his  box,  he  got  up  above  the  rest,  and  presenting  a  pistol  loaded  with  slugs,  fired 
it  at  the  king's  person,  and  then  let  it  drop ;  that  when  he  fired,  his  situation 
appeared  favourable  for  taking  aim,  for  he  was  standing  upon  the  second  seat 
from  the  orchestra,  in  the  pit ;  and  he  took  a  deliberate  aim,  by  looking  down  the 
barrel  as  a  man  usually  does  when  taking  aim.  On  his  apprehension,  amongst 
other  expressions  he  said  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  his  life  was  forfeited ;  that 
he  was  tired  of  life,  and  regretted  nothing  but  the  fate  of  a  woman  who  was  his  wife, 
and  would  be  his  wife  a  few  days  longer,  he  supposed.  These  words  he  spoke  calmly 
and  without  any  apparent  derangement ;  and  with  equal  calmness,  repeated  that  he 
was  tired  of  life,  and  said  that  his  plan  was  to  get  rid  of  it  by  other  means;  he  did 
not  intend  any  thing  against  the  life  of  the  king,  he  knew  the  attempt  only  would 
answer  his  purpose. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  put  the  case  as  one  of  a  species  of  insanity  in  the 
nature  of  a  morbid  ddu^on  of  the  intellect,  and  admitted  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  jury  to  be  satisfied  that  the  act  in  question  was  the  immediate  unqualified  off- 
spring of  the  disease.  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  held,  that  as  the  prisoner  was  deranged 
immediately  before  the  offence  was  committed,  it  was  improbable  that  he  had 
recovered  his  senses  in  the  interim ;  and  although,  were  they  to  run  into  nicety, 
proof  might  be  demanded  of  his  insanity  at  the  precise  '^'moment  when  [  *949  ] 
the  act  was  committed,  yet,  there  being  no  reason  for  believing  the  prisoner  to  have 
been  at  that  period  a  rational  and  accountable  being,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted,  and 
Was  acquitted  accordingly.  Hadfield's  case,  CoUinson  on  Lunacy,  480 ;  1  Buss,  by 
Orea.  13. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  the  cathedral  church  of  York.  The 
defence  was  that  he  was  insane.  It  was  proved  that  he  was  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  dreams,  and  in  court  he  gave  an  incoherent  account  of  a  dream  that  had 
induced  him  to  commit  the  act,  a  voice  commanding  him  to  destroy  the  cathedral  on 
account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  clergy.  Several  medical  witnesses  stated  their 
opinions  that  he  was  insane,  and  that,  when  labouring  under  his  delusion,  he  could 
not  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  One  surgeon  said  that  such  persons,  though  in* 
oapable  on  a  particular  subject  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  seek  to  avoid  the 
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danger  consequent  npon  their  actions,  and  that  they  frequently  run  away  and  dis- 
play great  cunning  in  escaping  punishment.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  Martin's  case,  Shelford  on  Lxmacy,  465 ;  Annual  Register, 
vol.  71,  pp.  71,  301. 

In  R.  V.  Oxford,  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  made  the  following  observations  to  Ae 
jury :  "  Persons  must  be  taken  to  be  of  sound  mind  till  the  contrary  is  shown. 
But  a  person  may  commit  a  criminal  act  and  not  be  responsible.  If  some 
controlling  disease  was  in  truth  the  acting  power  within  him,  which  he  conld 
not  resist,  then  he  will  not  be  responsible.  It  is  not  more  important  than  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  the  rule On  the  part  of  the  defence  it  is  contended  that 

the  prisoner  was  non  compos  mentis,  that  is  (as  it  has  been  said),  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong,  or,  in  other  words,  that  from  the  effect  of  a  diseaaed 
mind,  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  act  he  did  was  wrong.  .  .  .  Something 
has  been  said  about  the  power  to  contract  and  to  make  a  will.  But  I  think  that 
those  things  do  not  supply  any  test.  The  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was 
labouring  under  that  species  of  insanity  which  satisfies  you  that  be  was  quite  un- 
aware of  the  nature,  character,  and  consequences  of  the  act  he  was  committing,  or 
in  other  words,  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was 
really  unconscious  at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act,  that  it  was  a  crime. 
9  C.  &  P.  526.' 

Opinions  of  the  judges  on  questions  propounded  hy  the  JBottse  of  2k>rtf«.] 
In  consequence  of  the  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity  of  Daniel  Mc'Xaugh- 
ten  for  shooting  Mr.  Drummond,  the  following  questions  of  law  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  judges.  (See  8  Scott's  N.  R.  595;  1 
C.  &  K.  130.«) 

"  1.  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  afflicted 
with  insane  delusion  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons ;  as, 
for  instance,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused 
knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  but  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view, 
under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed 
grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  supposed  public  benefit? 

<'  2.  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  when  a  person 
alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusion  respecting  one  or  more  particular  sub- 
[  *950  ]  jects  or  persons  is  charged  with  the  ^commission  of  a  crime  (murder,  for 
example,)  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence? 

^'3.  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  as  to  the  prisoner's 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  ? 

'^4.  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts  commits  an  ofience 
in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  hereby  excused  ? 

''  5.  Can  a  medical  man  conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw 
the  prisoner  previously  to  the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial, 
and  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of 
the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime ;  or  his 
opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  that  he 
was  acting  contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he  was  labouring  under  any  and  what 
delusion  at  the  time?" 

Maule,  J. — I  feel  great  difficulty  in  answering  the  questions  put  by  your  lord- 
ships on  this  occasion  : — First,  because  they  do  not  appear  to  arise  out  of  and  are 
not  put  with  reference  to  a  particular  case,  or  for  a  particular  pnrpoee,  whidi 
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might  explain  or  limit  the  generality  of  their  terms,  so  that  fnll  answers  to  them 
ought  to  be  applicable  to  every  possible  state  of  facts  not  inconsistent  with  those 
assumed  in  the  questions;  and  this  difficulty  is  the  greater,  from  the  practical  ex* 
perience  both  of  the  bar  and  the  court  being  confined  to  questions  arising  out  ot 
the  facts  of  particular  cases:  secondly,  because  I  have  heard  no  argument  at 
your  lordships'  bar  or  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  these  questions,  the  want  of 
which  I  feel  the  more,  the  greater  is  the  number  and  extent  of  questions  which 
might  be  raised  in  argument :  and,  thirdly,  from  a  fear,  of  which  I  cannot  divest 
myself,  that,  as  these  questions  relate  to  matters  of  criminal  law  of  great  import- 
ance and  frequent  occurrence,  the  answers  to  them  by  the  judges  may  embarrass 
the  administration  of  justice  when  they  are  cited  in  criminal  trials.  For  these 
reasons,  I  should  have  been  glad  if  my  learned  brethren  would  have  joined  me  in 
praying  your  lordships  to  excuse  us  from  answering  these  questions :  but  as  I 
do  not  think  they  ought  to  induce  me  to  ask  that  indulgence  for  myself  indivi- 
dually, I  shall  proceed  to  give  such  answers  as  I  can,  after  the  very  short  time 
which  I  have  had  to  consider  the  questions,  and  under  the  difficulties  I  have  men- 
tioned, fearing  that  my  answers  may  be  as  little  satisfactory  to  others  as  they  are 
to  myself. 

The  first  question  as  I  understand  it,  is,  in  effect,  what  is  the  law  respecting 
alleged  crime,  when  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  it,  the  accused  knew  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  the  law,  but  did  the  act  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of 
insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or 
of  producing  some  supposed  public  benefit  ?  If  I  were  to  understand  this  question 
according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  its  terms,  it  would  require,  in  order  to  answer  it, 
a  solution  of  all  questions  of  law  which  could  arise  on  the  circumstances  stated  in 
the  question,  either  by  explicitly  stating  and  answering  such  questions,  or  by 
stating  some  principles  or  rules  which  would  suffice  for  the  solution.  I  am  quite 
unable  to  do  so,  and,  indeed,  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  be  done ;  and  there- 
fore request  to  be  permitted  to  answer  the  question  only  so  far  as  it  comprehends 
the  question  whether  a  person,  circumstanced  as  stated  in  the  question,  is  for  that 
reason  only  to  be  found  not  guilty  of  a  crime  respecting  which  the  question  of  his 
guilt  has  been  duly  *raised  in  a  criminal  proceeding;  and  I  am  of  opin-  [  *951  ] 
ion  that  he  is  not.  There  is  no  law  that  I  am  aware  of  that  makes  persons  in  the 
state  described  in  the  question  not  responsible  for  their  criminal  acts.  To  render 
a  person  irresponsible  for  crime  on  account  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  the  unsound- 
ness should,  according  to  the  law  as  it  has  long  been  understood  and  held,  be  suck 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong.  The  terms  used  in 
the  question  cannot  be  said  (with  reference  only  to  the  usage  of  language)  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  description  of  this  kind  and  degree  of  soundness  of  mind.  If  the 
state  described  in  the  question  be  one  which  involves  or  is  necessarily  connected 
with  such  an  unsoundness,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  law,  but  of  physiology,  and  not 
of  that  obvious  and  familiar  kind  as  to  be  inferred  without  proof. 

Secondly,  the  questions  necessarily  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  are  those  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  are  raised  on  the  record.  In  a  criminal  trial  the  question 
commonly  is,  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  or  not  guilty;  but,  in  order  to  assist 
the  jury  in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion  on  this  necessary  and  ultimate  question, 
it  is  usual  and  proper  to  submit  such  subordinate  or  intermediate  questions  M 
the  course  which  the  trial  has  taken  may  have  made  it  convenient  to  direct 
their  attention  to.  What  those  questions  are,  and  the  manner  of  submitting  them, 
is  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  judge — a  discretion  to  be  guided  by  a  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  inquiry.     In  performing  this  duty,  it  is 
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Bometimes  neoesaary  or  convenieiit  to  inform  the  jury  as  to  the  law ;  and  i^  on 
a  trial  such  as  is  suggested  in  the  question,  he  should  have  occasion  to  state  what 
kind  and  degree  of  insanity  would  amount  to  a  defence,  it  should  be  stated  con- 
formably to  what  I  have  mentioned  in  my  answer  to  the  first  question,  as  being, 
in  my  opinion,  the  law  on  this  subject. 

Thirdly,  there  are  no  terms  which  the  judge  is  by  law  required  to  use.  Tbcy 
should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  law  as  above  stated,  but  should  be  such  as,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  are  proper  to  assist  the  jury  in  coming  to  a  right 
conclusion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

Fourthly,  the  answer  which  I  have  given  to  the  first  question  is  applicable  to 
this. 

Fifthly,  whether  a  question  can  be  asked,  depends,  not  merely  on  the  questions 
of  fact  raised  on  the  record,  but  on  the  course  of  the  cause  at  the  time  it  is  proposed 
to  ask  it ;  and  the  state  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  guilt  of  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime,  and  defended  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  may  be  such  that  such  a  question 
as  either  of  those  suggested  is  proper  to  be  asked  and  answered,  though  the  witness 
has  never  seen  the  person  before  the  trial,  and  though  he  has  been  present  and 
heard  the  witnesses ;  these  circumstances,  of  his  never  having  seen  the  person  before, 
and  of  his  having  been  present  at  the  trial,  not  being  necessarily  sufficient,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  exclude  the  lawfulness  of  a  question  which  is  otherwise  lawful, 
though  I  will  not  say  that  an  inquiry  might  not  be  in  such  a  state  as  that  these 
circumstances  should  have  such  an  effect. 

Supposing  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  state  of  the  trial  to  make  the  questions 
suggested  proper  to  be  asked  and  answered,  except  that  the  witness  had  been 
present  and  heard  the  evidence,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  that  is  enough  to 
[  '*'952  ]  sustain  the  question.  In  principle  it  is  *open  to  this  objection,  that,  as 
the  opinion  of  the  witness  is  founded  on  those  conclusions  of  fact  which  he  forms 
from  the  evidence ;  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  what  those  conclusions  are,  it  may 
be  that  the  evidence  he  gives  is  on  such  an  assumption  of  facts  as  makes  it  irrele- 
yant  to  the  inquiry.  But  such  questions  have  been  very  frequently  asked,  and 
the  evidence  to  which  they  are  directed  has  been  given,  and  has  never,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  been  successfully  objected  to.  Evidence,  most  clearly  open  to  this 
objection,  and  on  the  admission  of  which  the  event  of  a  most  important  trial 
probably  turned,  was  received  in  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  M<Naughten,  tried  at 
the  central  criminal  court  in  March  last,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  which  counsel  of  the  highest  eminence 
were  engaged  on  both  sides ;  and  I  think  the  course  and  practice  of  receiving  such 
evidence,  confirmed  by  the  very  highest  authority  of  these  judges,  who  not  only 
received  it,  but  left  it,  as  I  understand,  to  the  jury  without  any  remark  derogating 
from  its  weight,  ought  to  be  held  to  warrant  its  reception,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  in  principle  to  which  it  may  be  open.  In  cases  even  where  the  course  of 
practice  in  criminal  law  has  been  unfavourable  to  parties  accused,  and  entirely 
contrary  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  those 
of  law,  it  has  been  held  that  such  practice  constituted  the  law,  and  could  not  be 
altered  without  the  authority  of  parliament. 
:  Tindal,  C.  J. — My  lords,  her  majesty's  judges,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Justice 

Maule,  who  has  stated  his  opinion  to  your  lordships,  in  answering  the  questions 
;  proposed  to  them  by  your  lordships'  house,  think  it  right,  in  the  first  place,  to 

i  state,  that  they  have  forborne  entering  into  any  particular  discussion  upon  these 

questions,  from  the  extreme  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  applying  those 
answers  to  cases  in  which  the  facts  are  not  brought  judicially  before  them.     The 
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facts  of  each  particular  case  must  of  necessity  present  themselves  with  endless 
variety^  and  with  every  shade  of  difference  in  each  case ;  and,  us  it  is  their  duty  to 
declare  the  law  upon  each  particular  case,  on  facts  proved  before  them,  and  after 
hearing  arguments  of  counsel  thereon,  they  deem  it  at  once  impracticable,  and  at 
the  same  time  dangerous  to  the  administration  of  justice  if  it  were  practicable,  to 
attempt  to  make  minute  applications  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  answers 
given  by  them  to  your  lordships'  questions. 

They  have,  therefore,  confined  their  answers  to  the  statement  of  that  which  they 
hold  to  be  the  law  upon  the  abstract  questions  proposed  by  your  lordships ;  and,  as 
they  deem  it  unnecessary,  in  this  peculiar  case,  to  deliver  their  opinions  seriatim, 
and  as  all  concur  in  the  same  opinion^  they  desire  me  to  express  such  their  unani- 
mous opinion  to  your  lordships. 

The  first  question  proposed  by  your  lordships  is  this,  <' What  is  the  law  respecting 
alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  afiiicted  with  insane  delusion  in  respect  of  one 
or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons ;  as,  for  instance,  where  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law, 
but  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion, 
of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some 
supposed  public  benefit  ?" 

In  answer  to  which  question,  assuming  that  your  lordships'  inquiries  are  con- 
fined '^'to  those  persons  who  labour  under  such  partial  delusions  only,  and  [  *953  ] 
are  not  in  other  respects  insane,  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  notwithstandmg  the  party 
accused  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delu- 
sion, of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing 
some  public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  committed,  if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  committing  such  crime  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  law — by  which  expression  we  understand  your  lordships  to  mean 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Your  lordships  are  pleased  to  inquire  of  us,  secondly,  "  What  are  the  proper 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  when  a  person  alleged  to  be  afflicted  with 
insane  delusion  respecting  one  or  more  particular  subjects,  or  persons,  is  charged 
with  a  crime  (murder,  for  example,)  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence  V  And, 
thirdly,  « In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  as  to  the  prisoner's 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  ?"  And,  as  these  two 
questions  appear  to  us  to  be  more  conveniently  answered  together,  we  have  to 
submit  our  opinion  to  be,  that  the  jury  ought  to  be  told  in  all  cases  that  every  man 
is  presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction ;  and  that, 
to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was  labouring  under  such 
a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  not  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was 
doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  putting  the  latter  part  of  the  question  to 
the  jury  on  these  occasions  has  generally  been,  whether  the  accused,  at  the  time 
of  doing  the  act,  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong;  which  mode, 
though  rarely,  if  ever,  leading  to  any  mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not,  as  we  con- 
ceive, so  accurate  when  put  generally,  and  in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  with  refer- 
ence to  the  party's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  respect  to  the  very  act  with 
which  he  is  charged.  If  the  question  were  to  be  put  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
accused,  solely  and  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  it  might 
tend  to  confound  the  jury,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  an  actual  knowledge 
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of  the  law  of  the  luid  waa  esaentiftl  in  order  to  1< 
law  is  administered  upon  the  principle  (li&t  ever 
to  know  it,  without  proof  that  be  does  know  it. 
the  act  wai  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  i 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable ; 
bus  been,  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury,  whetl 
cient  degree  of  reason  to  know  that  be  was  doing  : 
course  we  think  is  correct,  accompanied  with  socb 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may  req 

Tbc  fourth  question  wbich  your  lordshipe  have 
person  andcr  an  insane  delnsioa  as  ta  existing  f 
eequcncc  thereof,  be  is  thereby  excused  ?"  To  « 
of  course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  delusion ;  1 
as  we  did  before,  vie,  that  he  labours  under  eucb 
[  •9*4  ]  in  other  *re6pects  insane,  we  think  he  i 
BitoatioQ  as  to  responsibility  as  if  the  facta,  wit 
exists  were  real.  For  example,  if,  under  the  infli 
tnother  man  to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  tal 
man,  as  be  supposes,  in  setf-dcfcnt-e,  he  would  b 
his  delusion  waa  that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  t 
and  fortune,  and  he  killed  liim  in  revenge  for  boi 
liable  to  punishment. 

The  ({uestien  lastly  proposed  by  your  lordships 
TCrsant  with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never  s 
triul,  but  who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial 
witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of 
of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  c 
conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  that  bt 
whether  be  was  labouring  under  any  and  what  de 
thereto,  we  state  to  your  lordsbipa,  that  we  tb 
circumstances  supposed,  cannot  in  strictneBS  be 
above  stated,  because  each  of  those  questions  ii 
truth  of  the  facts  deposed  to,  which  it  is  for  the  ; 
ue  not  mere  questions  upon  a  matter  of  science, 
admissible,  liut,  where  the  facts  are  admitted,  ( 
becomes  substantially  one  of  science  only,  it  i 
question  to  be  put  in  that  general  form,  though  t 
•  matter  of  right. 

Ca»cs  of  iiuanily  catued  by  mloxicalion.'^  I 
commission  of  crime.  The  prisoner,  after  a  paro 
middle  of  the  night,  and  cut  the  tbroata  of  his 
servant-maid  in  her  sleep,  and  afterwards  man 
fact  of  his  dnmkeaaess  be  was  tried  and  execute 
8  Paris  &,  Fonhl.  M.  J.  140,  (n.)  There  are  n 
work  on  medical  juriapmdenoe,  eoldiera  who  ha 
head,  especially,  who  well  know  that  excesa  make 
wilftilly  deprive  themselves  of  reason,  they  ougb 
the  voluntary  perpetration  of  another.  3  Paris 
the  long  practice  of  intoxication,  an  habitual  or 
this  madness  was  contracted  voluntarily,  yet  thi 
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^th  regard  to  crimes,  as  if  it  had  been  contracted  involuntary  at  first;  and  is  not 
punishable.  (1)     1  Hale,  P.  C.  32. 

Thoagh  voluntary  drunkenness  cannot  excuse  from  the  commission  of  crime, 
yet  where,  as  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  the  question  is,  whether  an  act  was 
premeditated,  or  done  only  from  sudden  heat  and  impulse,  the  fact  of  the  party 
being  intoxicated  has  been  held  to  be  a  circumstance  proper  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. (2)  Per  Holroyd,  J.,  Grindley's  case,  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  8.  But  see 
Carroll's  case;  also  Meakin's  case,  and  Thomas's  case,  ante,  p.  864;  R.  v.  Pearson^ 
2  Lew.  C.  C.  144. 


♦COERCION  BY  HUSBAND.  [  956  ] 

In  certain  cases  a  married  woman  is  privileged  from  punishment,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  actual  or  presumed  command  and  coercion  of  her  husband  com- 
pelling her  to  the  commission  of  the  offence.  But  this  is  only  a  presumption  of 
law,  and  if  it  appears,  upon  the  evidence,  that  she  did  not  in  fact  commit  the 
offence  under  compulsion,  but  was  herself  a  principal  actor  and  inciter  in  it,  she 
must  be  found  guilty,  1  Hale,  P.  C.  616.  In  one  case  it  appears  to  have  been 
held  by  all  the  judges,  upon  an  indictment  against  a  married  woman  for  falsely 
swearing  herself  to  be  next  of  kin,  and  procuring  administration,  that  she  was 
guilty  of  the  offence,  though  her  husband  was  with  her,  when  she  took  the  oath. 
Dick's  case,  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  19.  Upon  an  indictment  against  a  man  and  his 
wife  for  putting  off  forged  notes,  where  it  appeared  that  they  went  together  to  a 
public  house  to  meet  the  person  to  whom  the  notes  were  to  be  put  off,  and  that 
the  woman  had  some  of  them  in  her  pocket,  she  was  held  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 
Atkinson's  case,  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  19. 

Evidence  of  reputation  and  cohabitation  is  in  these  cases  sufficient  evidence  of 
marriage.  Ibid.  But  where  the  woman  is  not  described  in  the  indictment  as  the 
wife  of  the  man,  the  onus  of  proving  that  she  is  so  rests  upon  her.  Jones's  case, 
Kel.  37;  1  Russ.  by  Grea.  24. 

But  where  on  the  trial  of  a  man  and  woman,  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  that 
they  addressed  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  passed  as  such,  and  were  so 
Spoken  of  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  it  was  for 
the  jury  to  say  whether  they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  in  fact  husband  and 
wife,  even  though  the  woman  had  pleaded  to  the  indictment,  which  described  her 
as  a  « single  woman."  The  learned  judges  said  she  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
described.     Woodward's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  561.* 

The  presumption  of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  husband  does  not  arise  unless  it 
appear  that  he  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed.    1  Hale,  P.  C.  45. 

(1)  United  States  ▼.  Drew,  5  Maaon,  28.  8  American  Jurist,  6.  Burnet  v.  The  State, 
Mason  &  Yerger,  188.    Comwell  t.  The  State,  ibid.  147.    State  y.  McCants,  1  Spears,  884. 

Long  continued  inebriety,  although  resulting  in  occasional  insanity,  does  not  require  proof 
of  a  lucid  interval  to  give  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  drunkard,  as  is  required  when  general 
insanity  is  proved.  When  the  indulgence  has  produced  permanent  derangement  of  mind,  it 
would  be  otherwise.     Gardiner  v.  Gardiner,  22  Wend.  526. 

(2)  Penns^vania  ▼.  McFall,  Addis.  267. 

Mere  intoxication  is  no  excuse  for  crime.  Evidence  of  it  may  be  admissible  to  the  question 
«f  malice.    Kelly  v.  The  State,  8  Smedes  &  Marsh.  518. 

*  £ng.  Com.  Law  Reps,  xxxiv.  624. 
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ThoS;  where  a  wife  by  her  husband's  order  and  procurement;  but  in  his  absence, 
knowingly  uttered  a  forged  order  and  certificate  for  the  payment  of  price-monej, 
all  the  judges  held  that  the  presumption  of  coercion  at  the  time  of  uttering  did 
not  arise,  and  that  the  wife  was  properly  convicted  of  uttering,  and  the  husband 
of  procuring.     Morris's  case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  270.^ 

So  where  the  husband  delivered  a  threatening  letter  ignorantly  as  the  agent  of 
the  wife,  she  alone  was  held  to  be  punishable.     Hammond's  case,  1  Leach,  447. 

The  prisoner,  Martha  Hughes,  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  bank  of 
England  notes.  The  witness  stated  that  he  went  to  the  shop  of  the  prisoner's 
husband,  where  she  took  him  into  an  inner  room,  and  sold  him  the  notes ;  that 
while  he  was  putting  them  into  his  pocket  the  husband  put  his  head  in  and  said, 
[*956]  "Gret  on  with  you."  *0n  returning  to  the  shop  he  saw  the  husband, 
who,  as  well  as  the  wife,  desired  him  to  be  careful.  It  was  objected,  that  the 
offence  was  committed  under  coercion,  but  Thompson,  B.,  thought  otherwise. 
He  said,  the  law,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  wife,  if  a  felony  be  committed  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  raises  a  presumption,  ^>rim4  yoctc,  tjid  prtmd/acie  only, 
as  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  that  it  was  done  under  his  coercion,  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  such  case  that  the  husband  should  be  actually  present, 
and  taking  a  part  in  the  transaction.  Here  it  is  entirely  the  act  of  the  wife ;  it  is, 
indeed,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  communication  with  the  husband  that  the 
witness  applies  to  the  wife,  but  she  is  ready  to  deal,  and  has  on  her  person,  the 
articles  which  she  delivers  to  the  witness.  There  was  a  putting  off  before  the 
husband  came,  and  it  is  sufficient  if,  before  that  time,  she  did  that  which  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  crime.  The  coercion  must  be  at  the  time  of  the  act 
done;  but  when  the  crime  has  been  completed  in  his  absence,  no  subf«equent  act 
of  his  (though  it  might  possibly  make  him  an  accessary  to  the  felony  of  the  wife,) 
can  be  referred  to  what  was  done  in  his  absence.  Hughes's  case,  1  Russ.  by  Grea. 
21 ;  2  Lew.  C.  C.  229.  But  where,  on  an  indictment  against  a  woman  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin,  it  appeared,  that  the  husband  accompanied  her  each  time  to  the 
door  of  the  shop,  but  did  not  go  in.  Bay  ley,  J.,  thought  it  a  case  of  coercbn. 
Conolly's  case,  2  Law.  C.  C.  229;  Anon.  Math.  Dig.  C.  L  262,  S.  C. 

Where  husband  and  wife  were  convicted  on  a  joint  indictment  for  receiving 
stolen  goods,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  of  the  wife  was  bad,  it  not  having  be^ 
left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  she  received  the  goods  in  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
Archer's  case,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  143,«  ante,  874. 

There  are  various  crimes,  for  the  punishment  of  which  the  wife  shall  not  be 
privileged  on  the  ground  of  coercion,  such  as  those  which  are  mala  tn  se,  as  treason 
and  murder.  1  Hale,  P.  44,  46.  "Some  of  the  books  also  except  robbery."  Per 
Patteson,  J.,  Cruse's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  545;*  S.  C.  2  Moo.  C.  C.  54,  infra.  Tha 
learned  judge  afterwards  said,  "  it  may  be,  that  in  cases  of  felony,  committed  witk 
violence,  the  doctrine  of  coercion  does  not  apply." 

In  the  above  case,  where  a  husband  and  wife  were  indicted  under  the  7  Wm.  4 
and  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  2,  for  the  capital  offence  of  inflicting  an  injury  dangerous  to 
life ;  Patteson,  J.,  seemed  of  opinion,  that  as  the  wife  took  an  active  part  in  the 
transaction,  she  might  be  found  guilty  of  the  offence  with  her  husband,  but  said  he 
would  reserve  that  point  if,  upon  further  consideration,  he  thought  it  necessary. 
The  prisoners,  however,  were  acquitted  of  the  felony  and  convicted  of  an  assault 
See  ante,  p.  784,  and  poet,  p.  957. 

See  also  E.  v.  Mary  Buncombe,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  188,  where  Coleridge,  J.,  expressed 

»  1  Eng.  C.  C.  270.         •  2  Id.  143.         <  Eng.  C.  L.  Beps.  xxxiv.  622.  •  Id.  xxxiv.  CT. 
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his  intention,  if  the  prisoner  were  convicted,  of  reserving  this  point  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  judges. 

And  in  offences  rekting  to  domestic  matters  and* the  government  of  the  house 
in  which  the  wife  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  principal  share,  the  rule  with 
regard  to  coercion  does  not  exist,  as  upon  an  indictment  for  keeping  a  disorderly 
house.  (1)  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  o.  1^  s.  12,  ante,  p.  796,  or  gaming  house.  Dixon's 
case,  10  Mod.  336. 

And  the  prevailing  opinion  is  said  to  be  that  the  wife  may  be  found  *guilty  [*957] 
with  the  husband  in  all  misdemeanors.  Arch.  C.  L.  17,  10th  ed. ;  4  Bl.  Com.  by 
Byland,  29,  (n.) ;  Ingram's  case,  1  Salk.  384. 

But  where  a  husband  and  wife  were  jointly  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in  utter- 
ing counterfeit  coin,  and  it  appeared  that  the  wife  uttered  the  base  money  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband ;  Mirehouse,  C.  S.  (af^er  consulting  Bosanquet  and  Colt- 
man,  J  J.)  held  that  she  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  Price's  case,  8  C.  &  P.  19 ;' 
and  see  Conolly  case,  ante,  p.  955,  which  was  also  a  case  of  misdemeanor;  see  also 
8  C.  &  P.  21  n.  (6.) 

However,  in  Cruse's  case,  ante,  p.  956,  where  the  jury  convicted  a  husband  and 
wife  of  an  assault  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  c.  85,  s.  11 ;  the  judges,  on  a 
case  reserved,  affirmed  the  conviction,  being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  point 
with  respect  to  the  coercion  of  the  wife  did  not  arise,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
case  was  a  conviction  for  misdemeanor. 

Where  the  wife  is  to  be  considered  as  merely  the  servant  of  her  husband,  she 
will  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  his  breach  of  duty,  however  fatal, 
though  she  may  be  privy  to  his  conduct.  Thus,  where  the  husband  and  wife  were 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  an  apprentice  of  the  husband,  who  had  died  for  want  of 
proper  nourishment,  Lawrence,  J.,  held  that  the  wife  could  not  be  convicted,  for, 
though  equally  guilty,  in  faro  conscieniisB,  yet,  in  point  of  law,  she  could  not  be 
guilty  of  not  providing  the  apprentice  with  sufficient  food.  Squire's  case,  1  Buss, 
by  Grea.  19 ;  see  further,  ante,  p.  721. 

A  woman  cannot  be  indicted  as  an  accessary  by  rescuing  her  husband.  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  47.  Nor  can  she  be  guilty  of  larceny  in  stealing  the  husband's  goods,  1 
Hale,  P.  C.  514,  ante,  p.  594.  But  if  she  and  a  stranger  steal  the  goods,  the 
stranger  is  liable.  Tolfree's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C.  243  ;*  see  further,  ante,  p.  595. 
So  it  has  been  held  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  arson  within  the  7  and  8  Greo.  4, 
c.  30,  s.  2,  by  setting  her  husband's  house  on  fire.  Marsh's  case,  1  Moo.  C.  C. 
182,^  ante,  p.  281. 


^ 


[1)  Commonwealth  y.  Lewis,  1  Metcalf,  151. 
feme  covert  upon  whose  lands  her  husband  erects  a  nuisance,  is  not  criminally  responsi- 
ble. The  People  t.  Townsend  et  al.     8  Hill,  479. 

If  a  married  woman  commits  a  misdemeanor  with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  the 
husband  is  liable  to  indictment.    Williamson  t.  The  State,  16  Alabama,  481. 

'  £ng.  Com.  Law  Beps.  xxxiv.  277.  1 2  £ng.  C.  C.  248.  ^  Id.  182. 
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Page  450.  Con/essians.l  On  a  trial  for  conspiracy  tke  answers  in  chancery  of 
the  defcndnnts  made  by  them  in  a  suit  instituted  against  them  by  the  prosecutor, 
are  admissible  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Per  Lord  Denman,  C.  J., 
R.  V.  Goldshede,  1  0.  &  K.  657.* 

Page  60.  For  "Roche's  case,  post,  p.  59,"  read  "p.  61,  2."  For  "Reed's 
case,  post,  p.  62,"  read  "p.  64,"  and  for  "Brogan's  case,  post,  p.  64,"  read 
"  p.  67." 

Page  65.     For  "signature  by  a  prisoner,  post,  p.  65,"  read  "post,  p.  66,  8." 
Page  97.     For  "  Hodgson's  case,  ante,  p.  49,"  read  "  p.  96." 


Page  103.  Substance  of  the  issue  to  heproved.'j  See  R.  v.  Spicer,  1  Den.  C.  C. 
82  ;  1  C.  &  K.  699,*»  cited  ante,  p.  373,  4. 

Page  134.  Incompetence  from  infancy. "^  Second  line,  for  "  been  aboli«hed,^' 
read  "  been  in  effect  abolished." 

Page  550.  Forgery,]  For  forgery  relating  to  the  property  and  income  tax,  see 
5  and  6  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  181. 

Page  572.  Highways.']  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  the  non-repair  of  a 
highway,  a  map  of  the  parish  produced  from  the  parish  chest,  which  map  was  made 
under  an  inclosure  act,  (which  was  a  private  act  not  printed,)  is  not  receivable  in 
evidence  to  show  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  without  proof  of  the  inclosure  act. 
Per  Erskine,  J.,  R.  v.  Inhabitants  of  Milton,  1  C.  &  K.  58.* 

In  the  above  case  it  was  proved  by  the  surveyor,  who  made  the  map  thirty-four 
years  before  the  trial,  that  he  laid  down  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  from  the 
information  of  an  old  man,  then  about  sixty,  who  went  round  and  showed  them  to 
him.  The  learned  judge  held,  that  the  map  would  have  been  receivable  as  evidence 
of  reputation,  if  it  had  also  been  proved  that  the  old  man  was  dead,  but  that, 
without  proof  of  his  death,  it  was  not  admissible. 

«  Eng.  Com.  Law  Reps.  zIyU  657.  ^  Id.  699.  «  Id.  58. 
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ABDUCTION, 

at  common  law,  261. 

by  statute,  id. 

proof  of  the  taking  away,   or  detaining 

against  the  will,  262. 
proof  of  the  woman's  interest.  263. 
proof  of  the  motiye  of  lucre,  id. 
proof  of  the  intent  to  marry  or  defile,  id. 
Tcnue,  id. 

abduction  of  girls  under  sixteen,  264. 
proof  of  the  taking  of  the  girl  out  of  the 

possession  of  the  father,  £c.  id. 
proof  of  the  want  of  consent  of  the  father, 

&c.  id. 
competency  of  witnesses  on,  151. 
ABETTORS, 

proof  with  regard  to,  213.   See  Acceuariet. 
ABORTION, 

offence  at  common  law,  266. 

statute  law,  id. 

proof  of  the  administering,  id. 

proof  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  fidminis- 

tered,  267. 
distinction  formerly  existing  where  the  wo- 
man was  or  was  not  quick  with  child,  id. 
proof  of  the  intent,  id. 
ACCEPTANCE.     See  Forgery. 

proof  of   uttering  forged  acceptance  will 

not  support  ayerment  of  uttering  forged 

bill.  603. 
ACCESSARIES, 

proof  with  regard  to  aiders  and  abettors,  213. 

what  presence  is  sufficient  to  make  a  party 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  id. 

trial  and  punishment  of,  214. 
proof  with  regard  to  accessaries  before  the 
fact,  215. 

by  the  intervention  of  a  third  person,  216. 

degree  of  incitement,  id. 

principal  varying  from  orders,  id. 

what  offences  admit  of  accessaries,  218. 

trial  and  punishment,  id. 

with  regard  to  accessaries  after  the  fact, 
220. 

their  trial  and  punishment,  221. 

in  burglary,  839. 

in  coining,  403. 

in  forgery,  514. 

in  manslaughter,  before  the  fact,  cannot 
be,  218. 

in  murder,  691.  774. 

before  the  fact  of  self-murder,  773. 

in  malicious  injuries,  671. 

in  administering  unlawful  oaths,  802. 

in  piracy,  836. 

in  offences  relating  to  the  post  office,  844, 
845. 

in  rape,  862. 
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ACCIDENT, 
where  it  excuses  assault,  289. 
from  discharge  of  fire-arms,  718. 
ACCUSING, 
of  infamous  crimes,  909.  987. 
of  murder,  &c.  884. 

of  crimes  punishable  with  death,  transporta- 
tion, &c.  987. 
ACCOMPLICES, 
admissibility  of  eyidehce  of,   158,  et  seq. 
See  Witnest, 
dying  declarations  of,  28. 
ACQUIESCENCE.     See  CoruenL 
of  public  to  prove  liability  to  repair  new 

bridge,  334. 
whether  it  will  excuse  a  nuisance,  793. 

ACT  OF  BANKRUPTCY, 

proof  of,  803. 
ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.  See  Statute. 

AD  QUOD  DAMNUM, 

writ  of,  567. 
ADDITION, 
to  name  of  prosecutor  not  necessary,  106. 
variance  in  statement  of,  id. 
ADJUDICATION, 
in  bankruptcy,  proof  of,  304. 

ADMINISTRATION, 

proof  of  letters  of,  204. 
ADMIRALTY, 
examinations,  touching  offences  within  juris- 
diction of,  60. 
venue  in  cases  of  offences  within  jurisdic- 
tion of,  255. 
ADMISSION.    See  Confetn'on. 

where  it  does  not  preclude  the  necessity  of 

producing  a  written  instrument,  8. 
by  prisoner  in  case  of  bigamy,  of  former 

marriage,  812.  817. 
by  prisoner  in  forgery,  as  to  person  whose 

name  is  forged,  509. 
of  publication  of  libel,  658. 
ADOPTION, 

of  highway  by  parish,  572. 
ADULTERY, 
sufficient  provocaUon  to  render  homicide 
mauRlaughter,  663. 
AFFIDAVIT, 
by  persons  convicted  of  crime,  186. 
proof  of,  made  in  causes,  201. 
proof  of  perjury  upon,  813. 
AFFIRMATION, 
of  Quaker,  Moravian,  &c.,  punishable  as 
perjury,  813. 
AFFRAY, 

nature  of,  and  evidence,  269. 
where  party  engaged  in,  may  be  airesM 
742. 
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AFFRAY— fon/t/iM^rf. 

breaking  open  doors  by  peace  officers,  in 
case  of,  758. 
AGENT, 

notice  to  produce,  11. 

confessions   of,   when  admissible    against 
principal,  54. 

occupation  by,  in  burglary,  356. 

embezzlement,  by,  444.  454. 

agencv  in  libel,  659. 
AGISTER. 

where  not  guilty  of  larceny,  596. 

property  may  be  laid  in,  in  larceny,  688. 
^AIDERS, 

proofs  with  regard  to,  212.     See  Accetta- 

ALE-HOUSE.     See  Inn. 
ALTERING, 

the  legal  coin,  890. 
equivaJent  to  forging,  502. 
a  forged  deed,  521. 
AMBASSADOR, 

proof  of  marriage  in  house  of,  824. 
AMENDMENTS, 

of  Tariances  in  setting  out  written  docu- 
ments, 118. 

in  what  cases  allowed,  114. 
AMICABLE  CONTEST, 

when  excuse  for  an  assault,  290. 
ANCHORS, 

receiying  anchors,  &c.  weighed  up,  678. 
ANCIENT  DOCUMENTS, 

old  leases,  evidence  of  boundaries,  206. 
ANIMALS, 

how  to  be  described  in  an  indictment,  102. 

373.  630. 
stealing  of,  629,  et  teq.    See  Larceny, 
murder,  by  means  of,  710. 
suffering  dangerous  animals  to  go  at  large, 
a  nuisance,  797. 
ANIMUS  FURANDI, 

proof  of,  in  burglary,  865. 

in  larceny.     See  Taking,  in  Larceny, 
in  piracy,  836. 
in  robbery,  896. 
ANSWER, 
in  chancery,  proof  of,  201. 
proof  of  perjury  on,  812.  816.  820. 
APPOINTMENT, 
of  persons  acting  in  public  capacity,  proof 

of,  by  parol,  17. 
of  officers  of  customs,  &o.  928. 
APPREHENSION, 

assault  with  intent  to  preyent,  297. 
shooting  at,  &c.  with  intent  to  prevent  law- 
ful apprehension,  775.  788. 
rewards  for  apprehension  of  oflfenders,  249. 
APPRENTICE, 
unreasonable  correction  of,  714. 
death  of,  by  sturration,  murder,  721. 

by  ill  treatment,  72). 
not  supplying  with  food,  an  indictable  of- 
fence, 728. 
ARRAIGNMENT 

mode  of,  225. 
ARREST.     See  Peace  Officer, 
protection  of  witnesses  from,  128. 


ARREST— cwi/wM^A 

proof  of,  on  prosecution  for  escape,  459. 

must  be  justifiable,  id. 
by  peace  officers  in  general,  743,  et  seq. 

See  Peace  Officer  and  Murder, 
power  to  arrest  under  particular  statutes  746. 

metropolitan  police  act,  id. 
regularity  of  the  process,  751. 
what  constitutes,  759. 

ARSON, 

offence  at  common  law,  270. 

proof  of  the  burning,  id. 

proof  that  the  house  burnt  is  the  hoizs« 
of  another,  id. 

proof  of  the  malice  and  wilAilness,  272. 
offence  by  statute,  273. 
setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  any  person 
being  therein,  id. 

setting  fire  to  houses,  &c.  id. 

setting  fire  to  hovels,  sheds,  farm  boilJ- 
ings,  &c.  274. 

proof  of  the  setting  fire,  &c.  275. 

proof  of  the  property  set  fire  to,  276. 

proof  of  the  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  281. 
setting  fire  to  coal  mines,  282. 
setting  fire  to  stacks,  &c.,  id. 

to  ships  with  intent  to  munier,  284- 

to  ships  with  intent  to  destroy  the  same,  id. 

to  ships  of  war,  &c.  285. 

to  ships,  &c.  in  the  port  of  London,  2S6. 
negligent  burning,  286. 

ASPORTAVIT, 
in  cases  of  larceny  of  cattle,  372. 
in  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  430. 
what  sufficient  in  larceny,  588. 

ASSAULT, 
hearsay,  when  admissible  on  prosecaticn 

for,  24. 
allegation  of,  divisible,  101. 
what  amounts  to,  287. 
what  to  a  battery,  288. 
what  does  not  amount  to,  280. 

accident,  id. 

amicable  contest,  id. 

lawful  chastisement,  290. 

self-defence,  id. 

interference  to  prexent  breach  of  the 
peace,  291. 

defence  of  possession,  id. 

execution  of  process  by  officers,  &c.,  2^ 
summary  conviction,  bar  to  indictment,  i!9& 
conviction  for,   upon  an  indictment  for 

felony,  294. 
when  a  sufficient  proTocation  in  homicide, 

688.  726. 
with  intent  to  commit  felony,  297. 
on  officers  endeavouring  to  save  shipwrecked 

pioperty,  &c.  id. 
on  officers  employed  to  prexent  smuegliBg* 

208. 
with  intent  to  spoil  clothes,  id. 
by  workmen,  299. 

on  deer-keepers  and  their  asaiatants,  426. 
by  poachers,  559.  763. 
with  intent  to  commit  rape,  886. 
with  intent  to  rob,  914. 
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ASSEMBLY,  UNLAWFUL, 
what  constitutes,  888. 
of  smugglers,  920. 
ATTACHMENT, 

for  disobeying  subpoena,  116. 
ATTESTING  WITNESS, 
when  he  must  be  called,  207. 
proof  by,  when  waived,  id. 
ATTEMPT, 

to  commit  bribery,  a  misdemeanor,  827. 

to  provoke  a  challenge,  878. 

to  commit  felony,  party  may  be  arrested 

without  warrant,  744. 
to  commit  murder,  &c.  775. 
ATTORNEY, 

privilege  of,  as  witness,  186. 

extends  to  his  agents  and  clerks,  187. 

and  to  an  interpreter,  id. 

privilege  that  of  the  client,  id. 

when  attorney  not  privileged,  id. 

what  matters  are  privileged,  188. 

production  of  deeds,  &c.  189. 

what  matters  are  not  privileged — ^matters 

of  fact,  id. 
attorney  party  to  the  transaction,  191. 
not  li-ible  for  maintenance,  6G8. 
AUTRE  FOIS  ACQUIT, 

plea  of  in  burglary,  869. 
AUTRE  FOIS  CONVICT, 

plea  of,  how  proved,  281. 
AWARD, 

of  commissioners  setting  out  boundaries, 
672. 

BAIL, 

incorapetericy  of,  as  witnesses,  145. 
false  personation  of,  402. 
BAILEES, 

larceny  by,  696.     Sec  Larceny. 

determination  of  bailment,  698. 
property  when  to  bo  laid  in,  in  larceny,  687. 
captain  of  ship,  as  bailee,  not  guilty  of 
piracy,  835. 
BAILIFFS.     See  Peace  Officer. 

private  bailiff,  notice  of  his  authority,  766. 
of  inferior  courts,  offences  against  the  act 
for  regulating,  919. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.     See  Funds. 

embezzlement  by  officers  and  servants  of, 
452. 

proof  of  being  an  officer  entrusted,  &c. 
id. 

proof  of  the  bills,  &c.  453. 

intent  to  defraud  in  forgery,  606. 

forgeries  relating  to  the  public  funds,  636, 
et  seq. 

clerks  in,  making  put  false  dividend  war- 
rants, 637.    ■ 

forgeries  in  general,  relating  to,  689,  et 
acq.     See  Forgery, 

BANK  NOTES, 

filed  at  the  bank,  copy  admissible,  205. 
halves  of,  maybe  described  as  chattels,  626. 
bank  post  bill  not  a  bill  of  exchange,  026. 
passing  notes  of  bank  that  hns  stopped,  474. 
forgery  of,  degree  of  resemblance,  499. 


BANK  NOTES— cofifmucrf. 
forgery  of  in  general,  689,  et  eeq.     See 
Forgery, 
of  the  paper  for,  id. 
engraving  plates,  &o.  640. 
BANK  POST  BILL, 
cannot  be  described  as  a  bill  of  exchange, 
626. 
BANKER.    See  Cheque, 
embezzlement  by,  464. 
obtaining  credit  with  and  procuring  him  to 
pay  money  to  a  creditor  is  not  an  ob- 
taining money,  478. 
making  paper  for  forging  banker's  notes, 
641. 
engraving  notes,  642. 
BANKRUPT, 
wife  of,  when  competent  witness,  161. 
concealing  effects,  &c.  800. 
proof  of  the  trading,  id. 
proof  of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  808. 
of  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  id. 
of  the  commission  or  fiat,  804. 
of  the  commissioner's  oath,  id. 
of  the  acyudication,  id, 
of  the  notice  to  the  bankrupt,  806. 
of  the  gazette,  id. 
of  the  bankrupt's  examination,  id. 
of  the  concealment,  &c.  id. 
of  the  value  of  the  effects,  807. 
of  the  intent  to  defraud,  id. 
BANNS, 
proof  of  marriages  by,  818. 
marriages  in  wrong  name,  816. 
BAPTISM, 

register  of,  forging,  644. 
BARN, 

demolishing,  886. 
BARON  AND  FEME.    See  Wife, 
BARRATRY, 
nature  of  the  offence,  808. 
punishment,  id. 
BASTARD, 
evidence  on  indictment  for  murder  of,  696-7. 
promoting  improperly  the  marriage  of  the 
mother  of,  409. 
BATHING, 

in  exposed  situaUon,  a  nuisance,  795. 
BATTERY, 

what  will  amount  to,  288. 
BAWDY-HOUSE, 

a  public  nuisance,  796. 
feme  covert  indictable  for  keeping,  id. 
so  a  lodger,  id. 

proof  on  indictment  for  keeping,  id. 
BEES, 

stealing  of,  629. 
BELIEF, 

false  swearing  to,  perjury,  814. 
BIGAMY, 
first  wife  an  incompetent  witness,  160. 
former  law  and  statute  9  Geo.  4,  c.  81, 809. 
proof  of  the  marriages,  810. 
in  general,  312. 
in  England,  id. 
by  banns,  818. 
by  license,  minors,  816w 
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BIGAMY — continued. 

under  the  6  and  7  Wm.  4,  o.  85,  816. 
in  Scotland,  id. 
in  Ireland,  318. 
marriages  abroad,  820. 
in  British  factories,  822. 
in  British  colonies,  828. 
in  houses  of  ambassadors,  824. 
yenue,  id. 

proof  for  the  prisoner  under  the  exceptions 
in  the  marriage  act,  82o. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE, 
forgery  of,  unstamped,  498. 

degree  of  perfectness,  499,  600,  601. 
averment  of  forged  bill,  not  proved  by 
forged  acceptance,  508. 
bank  post  bill,  cannot  be  described  as,  626. 
forgery  of  bill  of  exchange  does  not  include 

that  of  the  acceptance,  518. 
forgery  of,  stat.  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  621. 
must  purport  to  be  legally  such,  522. 
must  be  in  a  negotiable  shape,  528. 
drawn   in   pursuance    of   a    particular 
statute,  id. 
stealing  of,  624. 

BLANK  WARRANTS, 
Ulegal,  751. 

BLASPHEMY, 

at  common  law,  647. 
by  statute,  648. 

BOAT, 

stealing  from,  627. 
firing  at,  by  smugglers,  921. 
BOUNDARIES, 

hean^ay,  when  admissible  to  prove,  26. 
venue  in  offences  on  boundaries  of  counties, 

251. 
of  highways,  proved  by  award  of  commis- 

sioners,  572. 
BREW-HOUSE, 

when  a  nuisance,  794. 
BREAKING, 

proof  of,  in  burglary,  840. 
breaking  out  of  a  dwelling-house,  868. 
proof  of,  in  house-breaking,  429. 
a  building  within  the  curtilage,  485. 
proof  of,  in  prison  breach,  854. 
into  shop,  warehouse,  &c.  918. 
BRIBERY, 

nature  of  the  offence,  827. 
bribery  at  elections  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment, id. 
BRIDGES, 
competency  of  inhabitants  on  questions 

respecting,  144. 
indictment  for  not  repairing,  829. 
proof  of  the  bridge  being  a  public  bridge, 

id. 
highway  at  each  end,  881. 
proof  of  the  bridge  being  out  of  repair,  882. 
.proof  of  the  liability  of  the  defendants,  883. 

at  common  law,  id. 

new  bridges,  id. 

public  companies,  834. 

individuals  ratione  ienurtt,  885. 
proof  in  defenoe,  id. 


BRIDGES — continued, 

by  counties,  335. 

by  minor  districts  and  individuals,  id. 

by  corporations,  336. 
venue  and  trial,  id. 
competency  of  witnesses,  id. 
costs,  387. 
indictment  for  malicioaaly  palling  down 

bridges,  id. 

BROKER, 
embezzlement  by,  454. 

BUILDINGS, 

what  buildings  form  part  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  848. 

breaking  and  entering  a  building  within  the 
curtilage,  435. 

BUOYS, 

wilfully  cutting  away,  677. 

BURGLARY, 
offence  at  common  law,  339. 
statute  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  7  Wm.  4, 

&  1  Vict  c.  86,  id. 
burglary  and  assault  with  intent  to  murder, 

&c.  id. 
evidence  inl>urglary,  340. 
proof  of  the  breaking,  id* 
general  instances,  id. 
doors,  341. 
windows,  342. 
chimneys,  343. 
fixtures,  cupboards,  &c.  id. 
walls,  id. 
gates,  344. 

constructive  breaking,  id. 
fraud,  id. 
conspiracy,  345. 
menaces,  id. 
by  one  of  several,  id. 
proof  of  the  entry,  340. 

introduction  of  fire-arms  or  instruments, 

id. 
by  firing  a  gun  into  the  house,  347. 
constructive  entry — by  one  of  several,  id. 
proof  of  the  premises  being  a  mansion- 
house,  348. 
occupation,  349. 

temporary  or  permanent,  351. 
house  divided  without  internal  ctnn- 
munication,  and  occupied  by  several, 
id. 

occupied  by  same  person,  352. 
where  is  an  internal  communication, 
but  the  parts  are  occupied  by  several 
under  distinct  titles,  353. 
by  lodgers,  354. 
by  wife  or  family,  856. 
by  clerks  or  agents   of  public  com- 

panies,  &c.,  856. 
by  servants,  occupying  as  snob,  858. 
by  servants,  occupying  as  tenanu,  359 
by  guests,  &c.,  Stil. 
by  partners,  id. 
outbuildings  and  eurUlage,  862. 
proof  of  the  parish,  local  descnption,  8« 
proof  of  the  offence  having  been  commitU 
in  the  night-time^  864. 
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BURGLARY— €onfmw«/. 
-    proof  of  the  intent  to  commit  felonj — 
felony  at  common  law  or  bj  statnte,  865. 
Tariance  in  statement  of,  866. 
minor  offence,  larceny,  &o.,  867. 
proof  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  &c.,  868. 
proof,  upon  the  plea  of  autre  foia  acquit,  869. 
on  indictment  for,  prisoner  may  be  con- 
Ticted  of  larceny,  100. 
BURIAL, 

conspiracy  to  preyent,  indictable,  409. 
refusing  to  bury,  indictable,  428. 
burying  without  inquest,  id. 
of  bodies  cast  on  shore,  424. 
register  of,  forging,  544. 
destroying  or  counterfeiUng,  id. 
BURNING.     See  Arton. 
negligent  burning,  286. 

CANAL, 

maliciously  breaking  down  banks  of,  617. 

stealing  goods  from  Teasel  on,  578. 
CAPABILITY, 

of  committing  crimes,  942  to  954. 
CARRIERS, 

larceny  by,  598.     See  Larceny, 

special  property  in  goods,  687. 
CARRYING  AWAY, 

what  sufficient  in  larceny,  588. 
CATTLE, 

Tariance  in  description  of,  102,  878. 

stealing  horses,  cows,  &c.,  871. 

killing  with  intent  to  steal,  874. 

maiming,  &o.  of,  id. 

proof  of  the  animal  being  within  the  8tat.875. 

proof  of  the  iiyury,  878. 

proof  of  malice  and  intent,  id. 
CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT, 

yendue  and  jurisdiction  of,  258. 
CERTIFICATE, 

of  commissioners  of  stamps,  how  proTed 
under  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  656. 
CERTIFICATE     OF    CONVICTION.      See 

Conviction, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS, 

cannot  be  called  as  a  witness,  192. 
CHALLENGE, 

to  fight,  what  amounts  to,  878. 

proof  of  intent,  id. 

Tenne,  id. 
CHAMBERS, 

burglary  may  be  committed  in,  852. 

Stealing  in,  a  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house, 
480. 
CHAMPERTY, 
.    what  amounts  to,  668. 
CHANCE-MEDLEY, 

what  amounts  to,  581,  769. 
CHAPEL, 

setting  fire  to,  278. 

demolishing,  886. 

sacrilege  in,  916. 
CHARACTER, 

eTidence  of  character  of  prosecutor  when 
admissible,  96. 
of  prisoatr,  97. 


CHARACTER— con/mwccf. 
of  general  character  of  witness,  when  ad- 
missible, 177. 
CHASTISEMENT, 
lawful,  excuse  in  assault,  290. 
excessiye,  causing  death,  714. 
assault  with  intent  to  chastise,  resistanoe 
to,  765. 
CHEATING, 
what  cheats  are  indictable,  879. 
affecting  the  crown  and  the  public,  id. 
public  justice,  id. 
false  weights  and  measures,  880. 
what  cheats  are  not  indictable,  id. 
bare  assertion,  id. 
breach  of  contract  only,  881. 
CHEQUE 
on  banker  giTing,  without  effects,  not  indict- 
able at  common  law,  881. 
but  is  a  fklse  pretence  under  stat  id.  466, 

467. 
proof  of  forgery,  498. 
is  both  a  warrant  and  order  for  payment 

of  money,  527. 
when  not  the  subject  of  larceny,  626. 
extorting  by  duress,  928. 

CHEMIST, 
guilty  of  manslaughter  for  death  caused  by 

wrong  drug,  720. 
CHILD, 
in  ventre  ea  mere,  not  the  subject  of  murder, 

266.     See  Abortion. 
chastisement  of,  excuse  in  assault,  290. 
stealing  of,  888. 
concealment  of  birth  of,  881. 
property  when  to  be  laid  in,  687. 
murder  of,  in  the  birth,  694. 

name  of,  695,  696. 
unreasonable  correcting  of,  causing  death, 

714. 
death  of,  by  exposure,  murder,  721. 
carnal  knowledge  of  female  children,  864. 

CHIMNEY, 
entering  by,  burglary,  848,  846. 

CHOSES  IN  ACTION, 

stealing  of,  624. 
CHRISTL\N  RELIGION, 

libels  on,  617. 
CHURCH, 

setting  fire  to,  278. 

demolishing,  886. 

sacrilege,  916.    See  SacriUge, 
CLAIM, 

goods  taken  under  fi^  claim  of  right  not 
larceny,  591. 
so  in  robbery,  895. 
CLERK, 

who  is,  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  as  to  em- 
bezzlement, 489. 

person  employed  in  capacity  of,  444. 

larceny  by,  600. 

punishment,  604. 

COACHMAN, 
furious  driring  by,  552. 
finding  goods  in  haokney-ooMh,  692. 
of  stagoKMMoh,  property  msj  be  Uidin,  M7. 
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COAL  MINE, 

setting  fire  to,  282. 
COCK-PIT, 

keeping  of,  a  public  nuisance,  796. 
COCK-THROWING, 

an  unlawful  sport,  716. 
COERCION, 

of  wife  by  husband,  955. 
COIN, 
proof  of  guilty  knowledge  of  coin  being 

counterfeit,  93. 
proof  of  counterfeiting  the  gold  and  silyer 
coin,  388. 

proof  of  the  counterfeiting,  389. 
proof  that  the  coin  is  counterfeit,  id. 
proof  of  colouring  counterfeit  coin  or  metal 
— and  filing,  and  altering  legal  coin,  890. 
proof  of  impairing  or  diminishing  the  coin, 

391. 
proof  of  uttering  counterfeit  gold  or  silver 
coin,  id. 

proof  of  the  simple  uttering,  892. 
proof  of  the  compound  offence  of  utter- 
ing, having  other  false  coin  in  pos- 
session, 8i^3. 
proof  of  buying  or  selling  counterfeit  coin 
for  less  value  than   its  denomination — 
importing  counterfeit  coin,  395. 
proof  of  having  counterfeit  coin  in  posses- 
sion, 896. 
proof  of  counterfeiting,  &c.,  the  copper 

coin,  897. 
proof  of  counterfeiting  foreign  coin,  898. 
proof  of  uttering  foreign  counterfeit  coin, 

399. 
proof  of  having  in  possession  five  or  more 

pieces  of  foreign  counterfeit  coin,  id. 
proof  of  offences  with  regard  to  coining 

tools,  400. 
conveying  coining  tools  out  of  the  Mint,  402. 
venue,  402. 
traversing,  id. 
accessaries,  id. 
interpretation  clause,  403. 
COLLATERAL  FACTS, 
evidence  of,  wtien  admissible,  82,  83.     See 

lisue. 
in  proving  riots,  883. 
COLONY, 
proof  of  marriage  in,  828. 

COLOURING, 

of  coin,  390.     See  Coin, 

COMMISSION, 

of  bankrupt,  proof  of,  384. 

COMMISSIONERS, 
oaths  taken  before,  peijury,  809. 

COMPANIES, 
public,  liability  of,  to  repair  bridges,  834. 
burglary  in  house  of,  356. 
larcenies  connected  with  stock  of,  624. 
property  laid  in,  in  larceny,  641,  643. 
directors  of,  indictable  for  nuisance  com- 
mitted by  their  servants,  798. 

for  misfeasance,  857. 
COMPARISON, 

of  handwriting  inadmissible^  209. 


COMPARISON— con/mu«f. 
evidence  of  persons  skilled  in  detecting  for« 
geries,  id.,  210. 
COMPOUNDING  OFFENCES, 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  404. 
information  on  penal  statutes,  id. 
misprision  of  felony,  404. 
taking  rewards  for  helping  to  stolen  goods, 

405. 
advertising  rewards,  &c.,  id. 
CONCEALMENT, 
not  in  itself  evidence  of  stealing, 
of  his  effects  by  a  bankrupt,  300,  305.  See 

Bankrupt. 
of  birth  of  child,  886. 
on  indictment  for  murder,  prisoner  may  be 
convicted  of  concealment,  387. 
CONFESSIONS, 

grounds  of  admissibility,  37. 
effect  of,  in  general,  id. 

party  may  be  convicted  on,  alone,  id. 
with  rega^  to  degree  of  credit,  38. 
must  be  voluntary,  39. 
cases  where  inadmissible  after  promises, 

id. 
cases  where  held  admissible,  41. 
what  amounts  to  a  threat,  id. 
must    have  reference   to  temponl 
matters,  id. 
inducement  to  confess — where  held  to 
have  ceased,  id. 

where  held  not  to  have  ceased,  43. 
proceeding  from  persons  having  no  au- 
thority, 46. 
obtained  by  artifice  or  deception  admis- 
sible, 47. 
by  questioning  admissible,  48. 
cases  where  witnesses  have  made  state- 
ments, and  have  afterwards  themselves 
been  tried  for  the  offence,  id. 
compulsory  examinations,  50. 
evidence  of  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which 
has  been  obtained  by  improper  confes- 
sions, 51. 
evidence  of  acts  done  in  consequence  of 

inducement  admissible,  52. 
declarations  accompanying  the  delivery  up 

of  stolen  property,  id. 
only  evidence  against  the  party  making 
them,  id. 
whether  the  names  of  other  persons  men- 
tioned by  the  prisoner  are  to  be  read, 
53. 
confession    of    principal    not    evidence 
against  accessary,  54. 
by  agents,  id. 
prosecutor  how  affected  bj  declaration 
of  agent,  55. 
whole  confession  taken  together,  id. 
confession  of  matters  void  in  point  of  law, 

or  false  in  point  of  fkct,  56. 
inferred  from  silence  or  demeanor,  5& 
taken  down  in  writing,  57. 

mode  of  introducing  oonfesnons  ia  eridenet. 
57. 
CONFIRMATION, 
of  evidence  of  aooomplio«»  166* 
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CONIES, 

taking  or  killing  in  the  night,  558. 
CONSENT, 
negative  eyidence  of,  6.  80. 
proof  of  want  of,  of  father  in  prosecutions 

for  abduction,  265. 
marriage  of  minor,  without,  816. 
CONSPIRACY, 

acts  and  declarations  of  conspirators  when 

admissible,  84. 
admissible  as  well  for  the  prisoners  as  for 

the  prosecution,  88. 

See  Declarations, 
to  commit  burglary,  844? 
proof  of  nature  of  conspiracy  in  general, 
406. 

to  charge  party  with  offences,  407. 

to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  408. 

relating  to  the  public  funds,  &o.,  id. 

to  create  riot,  &c.,  id. 

against  morality  and  decency,  409. 

to  marry  paupers,  id. 

affecting  trade — to  defraud  the  public,  id. 

by  workmen  to  raise  wages,  410. 

to  extort  money  from  Indiyiduals,  412. 

to  deft«ud  indiyiduals,  id. 

to  injure  individuals  in  their  trade,  413. 

to  commit  a  civil  trespass,  &o.,  id. 

legal  associations,  414. 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  id. 

declarations  of  other  conspirators,  417. 
proof  of  acts,  &o.,  done  by  other  conspira- 
tors, 418. 
proof  of  the  means  used,  518. 

cumulative  instances,  420. 
proof  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  id. 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  421. 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  id. 
Tenue,  id. 

to  murder  in  Ireland,  422. 
CONSTABLE.     See  Peace  Officer. 
CONTRADICTION, 

of  witness  by  party  calling  him,  178. 

by  other  witnesses  by  opposite  party,  182. 
CONTAGION, 
carrying  about  child  with  contagious  dis- 
order. 
CONVICTION, 
negative  evidence  in  case  of,  80. 
proof  of,  to  render  witness  incompetent, 

136. 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  favour  of 

party  by  whose  testimony  it  was  pro- 
cured, 141. 
former  conviction,  proof  of,  289. 
summary,  for  assaults,  298. 
former  conviction,  proof  of,  in  indictment 

for  coining,  894. 

on  indictment  for  escape,  458. 
against  parish  for  not  repairing,  evidence 

on  another  indictment,  577. 

against  townships,  id. 
for  publishing  one  copy  of  libel,  no  bar  to 

another  indictment,  655. 
proof  of  guilt  of  principal  in  receiving,  868. 
COPPER  COIN, 
offences  relating  to,  897. 


COPY, 
old  copy  of  record  when  admissible,  198. 
office  copies,  199. 

copies  by  authorized  officers,  id. 
of  public  books,  evidence,  205. 
of  marriage  registers,  &c.,  544. 
of  newspaper,  when  evidence,  655. 
CORN, 

setting  fire  to  stack  of,  282. 
CORONER, 

depositions  taken  before,  77. 
burying  corpse  without  sending  for,  428. 
indictable  for  not  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office,  805. 
CORPORATION, 
copy  of  corporation  books  admissible,  205. 
may  be  liable  to  repair  of  bridges,  835.^ 

evidence  in  defence  by,  886. 
burglary  in  house  of,  856. 
statement  of  intent  to  defraud  in  forgery, 

507. 
when  liable  to  repair  highways,  575. 
property,  how  laid  in,  in  larceuy,  641. 
chief  officers  of,  absenting  themselves  on 
charter  day,  805. 
CORPSES.     See  Dead  Bodies, 
CORROSIVE  FLUIDS, 

throwing  upon  any  person,  777,  784. 
COSTS, 

Stat  7  Geo.  4,  o.  64,  s.  22,  120. 
in  misdemeanors,  121. 
concealing  birth  of  child,  id. 
cases  decided  upon,  7  Geo.  4, 246,  etseq. 
mode  of  payment  by  treasurer  of  oounty, 

248. 
expenses  of  prosecution  for  capital  of- 
fences in  exclusive  jurisdiction,  248. 
rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders, 

249,  874. 
allowance  to  widows  of  persona  killed, 
250. 
COUNSEL, 
privilege  of,  as  witness,  186. 
opening  case  by,  235. 
prisoners'  counsel  act,  id. 
statement  by  counsel,  id. 
cross-examination  by,  286. 
not  liable  for  maintenance,  668. 
COUNTERFEITING.    See  Com. 
proof  of,  839. 

word  **  counterfeit''  rejected  as  surplusage, 
502. 
COUNTIES, 
holding  assizes  for  counties  in  adjoining 

county  for  a  city,  and  vice  vena,  251. 
venue  in  offences  on  boundaries  of,  id. 
offences  in  detached  parts  of  counties,  252. 

in  a  city  or  town  corporate,  258. 
liability  of  to  repair  of  bridges,  881,  et  seq. 
See  Bridges. 
evidence  in  defence  by,  885. 
goods  belonging  to,  how  described  in  lar- 
ceny, 641. 
COUNTING-HOUSE, 

breaking  and  stealing  in,  918. 
COURTS.     See  Inferior  Courts. 
ordering  witnesses  oat  of,  162. 
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COURTS — continued. 

wher«  tbe  pablicatioa  of  proeeedings  of  is 

a  libel,  6G4. 
Btealing,  ibc.,  records,  or  proeoedings  of, 
622. 
COVENANTER, 

form  of  OAth  b/,  131. 
COWS. 
Tmriance  in  description  of^  102, 
stealing  of,  371. 
CREDIT, 

what,  to  be  attached  to  confessions,  38. 
of  witnesses  in  general,  how  impeached  and 
supported,  181.     See  Wiine$9, 
CROSS-EXAMINATION, 
in  general,  168. 
as  to  statements  of  witnesses  before  the 

committing  magistrates,  236. 
credit  of  witnesses  impeached  by  irrderant 

questions  on,  181. 
in  conspiracy,  421. 

CUMULATIVE  OFFENCES, 

eridence  in  case  of,  90. 

in  conspiracy  to  defraud,  420. 

on  indictment  for  keeping  a  bawdy-house, 
796. 
CUPBOARDS, 

breaking  of,  whether  burglary,  843. 
CURTILAGE, 

what  constitutes,  in  burglary,  862. 

breaking  and  entering  a  building  within, 
435. 
CUSTODY, 

of  ancient  documents,  206. 

of  law,  goods  in,  634. 
CUSTOM, 

immemorial  when  presumed,  16. 

hearsay  admissible  to  proye,  26. 

townships  liable  to  repair  highways  by,  674. 
CUSTOMS  (HER  MAJESTY'S), 

Tcnue  in  case  of  offences  committing  at  sea, 
257. 
in  other  eases,  258. 

forgeries  relating  to,  550. 

offences  by  smugglers  against,  920,  et  seq. 

enactments  respecting  OTidence  in  prose- 

cuting,  relating  to,  928. 

CUTTING, 

proof  of,  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  e. 
85,  781. 

DEAD  BODIES.     See  Burial. 

offences  relating  to,  423. 

no  property  in,  639. 
DEAD  PERSONS, 

libels  on,  655. 
DEAF  AST)  DUMB, 

when  competent  as  witness,  127. 

arraignment  of,  225. 
DEATH, 

presumptions  as  to,  21,  22. 

depositions  admissible  in  case  of,  69. 

proof  of  the  means  of  killing  in  murder,  701. 
Tariance  in  proof  of,  706. 
DEBENTURE,  , 

ftealing  of,  624. 


I  DECENCY, 

I       public  conspiracies  against,  409. 
dead  bodies,  offences  reUting  to,  423. 
DECLARATIONS, 
I       where  admissible,  23. 

in  case  of  treason,  id. 

I  of  assault,  id. 

of  rape,  id. 

of  rioting,  24. 

I  of  perjury,  id. 

j  of  pedigree,  25. 

of  public  right,  26. 
of  persons  baring  no  interest  to 
[  misrepresent,  id. 

of  persons  speaking  against  their 
own  interest,  id. 
I  of  persons  making  entries,  kc, 

in  the  regular  course  of  their 
duty  or  employment,  27. 
dying  declarations,  id.  See  Dying 
Dtelarationi. 
accompanying  the  delirerj  np  of  stolen 

property,  52. 
of  conspirators,  when  admissible,  S4. 
letters  and  writings  of^  85. 
not  necessary  that  they  akoold  hare 

come  to  band,  id.  86. 
as  to  time  and  place  of  finding.  Id. 
collateral  declarations  of  prisoners,  iHien 

admissible,  89. 
of  husband  and  wife,  147. 
former  declarations  of  witness,  if  admissible 

to  support  his  testimony,  1S4. 
of  conspirators,  417. 

of  party  administering  illegal  oath,  STidence 
of  motire,  801. 
DECREE, 

in  equity,  proof  of,  202. 
DEDICATION, 

of  way  to  the  puMio,  563. 
DEED, 
forgery  of,  at  common  law,  488. 

in  general,  520. 
stealing  of,  624. 
DEER, 
steaUng  of,  624. 

power  of  deer-keepers  to  seise  guns,  426. 
assaulting  them  or  their  ttftintantn,  id. 
DEGRADING  QUESTIONS, 

whether  witness  is  bound  to  answer,  174. 
DEMAND, 
demanding  money  with  Menaees,  927. 
what  amounts  to  a  *<  demand,"  928. 
DEMOLISHING, 
houses,  &c.,  Stat  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  e.  80, 886. 
what  is  a  **  beginning  to  demoliih,"  kL 
DEPOSITIONS, 
statute  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  69. 
where  admissible,  id. 
in  case  of  death,  id. 
or  insanity,  id. 

or  permanent  inabili^  to  traYd,  id. 
where  inability  to  trayel  tmnpoiary  tot 

admissible,  id. 
witness  kept  back  by  pmoner,  id. 
does  not  extend  to  tremsofi,  70. 
mode  of  proof,  id. 
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DEFOSlTIO^aS— continued. 
mode  of  taking,  71. 

in  presence  of  prisoner,  id. 
"where  present  during  part  of  time,  id. 
should  be  fully  taken,  72. 
signature,  id. 

parol  proof  not  admissible  to  vary,  73. 
Admissible  on  trial  of  other  offences,  74. 
admissible  to  contradict  witness,  id. 
case  of  several  depositions,  75. 
of  returning  depositions,  id. 
prisoners  entitled  to  copies,  76. 
before  the  coroner,  77. 

whether  prisoner  may  be  present,  id. 
depositions  in  India,  78. 
depositions  by  consent,  id. 
proof  of  depositions,  202. 
proof  of  depositions  in  equity,  id. 
DETAINER,     FORCIBLE.        See     FarcibU 
Entry  and  Detainer, 
proof  of  detainer  being  forcible,  482. 
DILIGENCE, 

in  searching  for  lost  instrument,  12. 
in  procuring  information  of  death  of  wife 
in  bigamy,  825. 
DISABLING, 

proof  of  intent  to  disable — the  7  Wm.  4 
and  1  Vict.  o.  85,  786. 
DISFIGURING, 

proof  of  intent  to  disfigiire,  777,  786. 
DISORDERLY  HOUSE.      See  Bawdyhoute, 

Oaming-houae,    Nuisance, 
DISSECTION, 

taking  up  bodies  for,  indictable,  423. 
of  bodies  of  murderers  abolished,  691. 
DISSENTING  CHAPEL, 

not  within  statute  as  to  sacrilege,  917. 
demolishing  of,  886. 
burning  of,  273,  276. 
DISTRICT, 

inhabitants  of,  if  bound  to  repair  highways, 

674. 
defence  of,  577. 
DISTURBING  PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  427. 
DIVIDEND  WARRANTS, 

false,  by  clerk  in  bank,  587. 
DIVISIBLE  AVERMENTS, 
instances  of,  102,  et  seq. 
DIVORCE, 

what  a  defence  in  bigamy,  826. 
DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE, 

the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  113,  facilitating   the 
admission  of  certain  official,  and  other 
documents,  196. 
act  of  parliament,  197. 
records,  198. 

office  copies,  and  copies  of  authorised  offi- 
cers, &c.  199. 
inquisitions,  200. 
Terdicts,  id. 

affidaTits  made  in  causes,  201. 
proceedings  in  equity,  id. 
depositions,  202. 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  208. 
proceedings  of  the  insoWent  courts,  id. 
judgments    and   proceedings    of  inferior 
courts,  204. 


DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE— «m^mti<f^. 
probates  and  letters  of  administration,  204. 
foreign  laws,  id. 
public  books  and  documents,  id. 
public  registers,  205. 
ancient  documents,  terriers,  &o.,  206. 
proof  of  seals,  id. 
private  documents,  207. 
attesting  witness,  id. 

when  waived,  id. 
handwriting,  208. 
proof  of  execution — when  dispensed  with, 

210. 
stamps,  211. 
DOG, 
not  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law, 

681. 
statute  with  regard  to  stealing,  8  &  9  Vict, 
c.  47,  681,  682. 
DOORS, 
breaking  of,  in  burglary,  841. 
when  peace  officer  justified  in  breaking, 
757,  758. 
DRIVING, 
furious,  552. 

negligent,  death  caused  by,  manslaughter, 
711,  712. 
DROWN, 
attempts  to,  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  85, 
777.  779. 
DUELLING, 
when  it  amounts  to  murder,  740. 

guilt  of  seconds  in,  741. 
challenging  to  fight,  878. 
DWELLING-HOUSE, 
what  constitutes  a  man*s  own  house,  in 

arson,  271. 
setting  fire  to,  any  person  being  therein,  278. 
setting  fire  to,  7  Wm.  4.  and  1.  Vict.  c.  89,  id. 
assault  justifiable  in  defence  of,  291,  etseq. 
proof  of  premises  being  such,  in  burglary, 

848  to  861. 
breaking  out  of,  burglary  by,  868. 
house  breakinjc,  428. 
Stat.  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  7  Wm.  4 

and  1  Vict  c.  90,  id. 
proof  of  the  breaking  and  entering,  429. 
proof  of  the  premises  being  a  dwelling- 
house,  480. 
proof  of  the  larceny,  id. 
Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  amount 
of  5/.,  id. 
7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  7  Wm.  4  and  1 

Vict  c.  90,  id. 
proof  of  the  stealing  of  the  goods — what 

goods,  481. 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen,  id. 
proof  of  the  stealing  being  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  482. 
consequences  of  yerdiet  against  one  of 
several,  as  to  part  of  the  offence,  484. 
indictment  for  burglary,  id. 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  any  person 
therein  being  put  in  bodily  fear,  id. 
statute  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  o.  86,  id. 
proof  that  some  person  was  pat  in  bodilj 
fear,  485. 
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DWELLING-HOUSE— <?oii/tjiii«f. 

breaking  and  entering  a  baildiDg  within 

the  curtilage,  435. 
pririlege  of,  with  regard  to  oater  doors  not 

being  broken,  757. 
acts  done  in  defence  of,  770,  et  seq. 
demolishing,  886. 
DYING  DECLARATIONS, 
in  general,  27. 
by  child  of  tender  years,  28. 
admissible  only  in  homicide,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death  arc  the  subject 
of  the  declaration,  id. 
not  admissible  in  civil  cases,  id. 
the  party  must  be  aware  of  his  situation,  80. 
interyal  of  time  between  the  declaration  and 

death,  33. 
where  reduced  into  writing,  34. 
degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to,  85. 
evidence  in  answer  to  proof  of,  id. 
of  wife  admissible  against  husband,  147. 
EAST  INDIA  BONDS, 

forgery  of,  538. 
EAVES-DROPPING, 

a  public  nuisance,  797. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  COURT, 

sentence  of,  defence  in  bigamy,  826. 
ELECTION, 
putting  the  prosecutor  to  his  election,  231, 

232. 
in  cases  of  embezzlement,  451. 
where  party  is  charged  both  as  principal 
and  receiver,  877. 
EMBEZZLEMENT, 

the  whole  sum  stated  need  not  be  proved  101. 
by  bankrupt  of  his  effects,  200.   See  Bof^- 

rupt. 
Statute  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  438. 
proof  of  being  a  servant,  439. 
what  servants  are  within  the  statute,  id. 
wages  or  payment  of  servants,  442, 
proof  of  being  a  clerk  within  the  statute, 

448. 
proof  of  being  a  person  employed  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a 
clerk  or  servant,  444. 
proof  of  the  chattels,  money,  &o.,  embez- 
zled, 445. 
proof  of  the  embezzlement,  448. 
particulars  of  the  embezzlement,  451. 
embezzlement  by  persons  in  the  public 
service,  id. 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  452. 
by  bankers'  agents  and  factors,  454. 
of  minor  importance,  456. 
distinction  betwen,  and  larceny,  445. 
by  officers  of  the  post-office,  889,  et  seq. 
See  Pott  Office, 
EMBRACERY, 

what  amounts  to,  669. 
ENGINES, 
in  mines,  malicious  ligaries  to,  672. 
steam-engines,  nuisances,  794. 

regulated  by  1  and  2  Geo.  4,  o.  41,  id. 
demolishing,  886. 
ENGROSSING, 
^  offence  of,  abolished,  486. 


ENTRY, 

in  burglary,  proof  of,  346  to  347. 
in  house  breaking,  429. 
in  forcible  entry,  481. 
unlawfully  entering  land  for  the  purpose  ( 
taking  game,  556. 
See  Game, 
ENTRY,  FORCIBLE.     See  ForcMe  Entry. 
EQUITY, 
proof  of  proceedings  in,  201 . 
ESCAPE, 
proof  of  escape  by  the  party  himself,  458i 

proof  of  the  criminal  custody,  id. 
proof  of  escape  suffered  by  an  officer,  459 
proof  of  arrest,  id. 
.  must  be  justifiable,  id. 
proof  of  voluntary  escape,  460. 

retaking,  id. 
proof  of  negligent  escape,  id. 

retaking,  id. 
proof  of  escape  from  the  custody  of  a  pri 
vate  person,  461. 
punishment,  id. 
conveying  tools  to  prisoners  to  assist  ii 
707. 
See  Prison-Breach  and  Betcue, 
EXAMINATIONS, 

statute  7  Geo.  4,  c  64.  59. 
felonies,  id. 
misdemeanors,  id. 
offences  committed  at  sea,  60. 
mode  of  taking  examination,  60. 
questioning  the  prisoner,  id. 
must  not  be  on  oath,  61. 
when  reduced  into  writing,  and  whe 
not,  62. 
cases  of  A>  writing,  id. 
particular  part  not  taken  down,  id. 
signature,  64. 
informal  examinations  used  to  refresh  bm 

mory  of  witness,  65. 
mode  of  proof,  C6. 

examination  of  witnesses  in  general,  Ifi 
et  seq.     See  WitncMS. 
on  voire  dire^  166. 
in  chief,  167. 
cross-examination,  168. 
re-examination,  170. 
of  bankrupt,  proof  of,  305. 
EXCHEQUER  BILLS, 
not  legally  signed  may  be  described  i 

effects,  454. 
forgery  of,  538. 
stealing  of,  627. 
EXCISE, 
copy  of,  books  of,  admissible,  205. 
Tenue  in  indictments  for  resisting  oflkH 

of,  268. 
forgeries  relating  to,  550. 
EXCOMMUNICATION, 

does  not  render  witness  incompetent,  18t. 
EXCUSABLE  HOMICIDE, 

what  amounts  to,  580.  769. 
EXEMPLIFICATION, 

of  will,  204. 
EXECUTORS, 
when  property  to  be  laid  Iq,  689l 
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FXPENSES.     See  Costs. 
EXPLOSIVE  SUBSTANCES, 

sending,  777.  784. 
EXTORTION, 

the  exact  sum  need  not  be  proved,  101.  806. 

conspiracy  to  extort  money,  412. 

when  indictable  in  general,  806. 

FACTOR, 

embezzlement  by,  454. 
FACTORY, 

proof  of  marriage  in  British  factory,  822. 
FALSE  PERSONATION, 

offence  at  common  law,  462. 
by  statute,  id. 

personating  bail,  acknowledging  recovery, 
&c.,  462. 

of  soldiers  and  seamen,  463. 

personating  owner  of  stock,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  transfer,  536. 
FALSE  PRETENCES, 

all  the  pretences  need  not  be  proved,  101. 

statutory  provision,  464. 

what  amounts  to  a  false  pretence,  465. 
not  necessary  that  words  should  be  used, 

470. 
goods  obtained  upon  an  instrument  void 
in  law,  471. 

proof  of  the  false  pretences,  472. 

proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  pretence,  478. 

proof  of  the  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud,  474. 

proof  of  the  obtaining  some  chattel,  money, 
or  valuable  security,  475. 

proof  of  the  ownership  of  the  property,  476. 

proof  of  all  being  principals,  id. 

defendant  not  to  be  acqukted,  where  the 
offence  appears  to  be  laj^eny,  477. 

restitution  of  the  property  obtained,  id. 

distinction  between  and  larceny,  464,  606. 
FARM  BUILDINGS, 

7  and  8  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  1,  relating  to  setting 
fire  to,  274. 
FELO  DE  SE, 

party  persuading  another  to  commit  self- 
murder  guilty  of  murder  as  principal,  if 
present,  772. 

trial  of  accessary,  773. 
FELONY, 

examination  of  prisoners  in,  59. 

proof  of  Intent  to  commit  burglary,  866. 

compounding,  404. 

misprision  of,  id. 

oath  binding  party  to  commit,  801. 

FEME  COVERT.    See  Wife. 

FERRETS, 

no  larceny  of,  680. 
FIAT, 

in  bankruptcy,  proof  of,  804. 
FILING 

of  coin,  889. 
FINDING 

goods  procured  by,  when  larceny,  591,  et 
seq. 

letters  carried  by  post,  844. ' 

FIREWORKS, 
setting  off,  a  nuisance,  797« 


FISH, 
where  larceny  could  be  committed  at  com- 
mon law,  478. 
statute  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  wilfully  taking 

or  destroying  fish,  id. 
power  to  apprehend  offenders,  id. 
taking  oysters,  479. 

maliciously  breaking  down  fish  ponds,  678. 
FIXTURES, 
breaking  of,  in  burglary,  843. 
larcenv  of  619 
FORCIBLE  ENTRY  AND  DETAINER, 
offence  at  common  law,  480. 
offence  by  statute,  id. 
proof  of  the  entry,  481. 
proof  of  the  force  and  violence,  482. 
proof  that  the  detainer  was  forcible,  id. 
proof  of  the  possession  upon  which  the 

entry  was  made,  483. 
proof  that  the  offence  was  committed  by 

the  defendant,  484. 
award  of  restitution,  485. 
competency  of  witnesses  in,  142.  486, 
FOREIGN  BILLS, 
forging  bills,  &c.  purporting  to  be  made 

abroad,  517. 
engraving  foreign  bills  or  notes,  542. 
FOREIGN  COIN, 

offences  relating  to,  898  to  400.     See  Coin. 
FOREIGN  LAW, 

evidence  of  persons  skilled  in,  180.  821. 
FOREIGN  MARRIAGES, 

proof  of,  820  to  823. 
FOREIGNERS, 

libels  upon,  651. 
FORESTALLING, 

offence  of,  abolished,  486. 
FORMER  CONVICTION.    See  Convklion. 
FORFEITURE, 

questions  subjecting  witness  to,  171. 
FORGERY, 
forgery  at  common  law,  488. 
proof  of  the  false  making,  489. 
in  the  name  of  the  party — assuming  the 
name  of  a  person  in  existence,  id. 
party  forging  having  the  same  name, 

490. 
fictitious  name,  498. 
assumed  and  borne  by  the  party  forg- 
ing, id. 
proof  of  the  false  making — with  regard  to 
the    apparent   validity  of   the   matter 
forged,  497. 
substantial  resemblance  to  the  true 
instrument,  498. 
cases  of  non-resemblance,  600. 
proof  of  the  act  of  forging,  502. 
proof  of  the  uttering,  id. 
proof  of  ^e  disposing  or  putting  off,  603. 
proof  of  t£e  intent  to  defraud,  605. 

with  regard  to  the  party  intended  to 
be  defhtuded,  506. 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  party  whose 

name  is  forged,  608. 
proof  of  the  forged  instrument,  611. 
proof  with  reganl  to  principals  and  aoeesBft* 
ries,  514, 
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TOGGERY— continufd. 

proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  515. 
witnesses,  516. 
Tenue,  id. 
forgery  of  instruments  not  made,  or  pur- 
porting to  be  not  made  in  England,  517. 
interpretation  clause,  id. 
punishment,  518. 

forgery  of  particular  instruments,  521. 
forging  wills,  id. 
forging  deeds,  id. 

proof  of  forging  bills  of  exchange,  promis- 
sory notes,  and  warrants  or  orders  for 
payment  of  money  or  delivery  of  goods, 
&c.,  521. 
proof  of  forging  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  id. 
proof  of  forging  orders  or  warrants,  &c., 

524. 
forging  receipts,  581. 

forgeries  relating  to  the  public  funds,  535. 
false  entries  in  books  of  bank  and  trans- 
fer in  false  name,  id. 
proof  of  forging  transfer  of  stock,  and 

power  of  attorney  to  transfer,  id. 
proof  of  personating  owner,  and  endea- 
vouring to  transfer  stock,  586. 
proof  of  forging  attestation  to  power  of 

attorney,  or  transfer  of  stock,  587. 
proof  of  clerks  in  the  bank  making  out 

false  dividend  warrants,  id. 
proof  of  forging  exchequer  bills,  East 
India  bonds,  &c.,  588. 
forgery  and  similar  offences  with  regard  to 
bank-notes,  589. 
proof  of  forging  and  uttering  bank-notes, 

id. 
proof  of  purchasing,  receiving,  &o.,  forged 

bank-notes,  id. 
proof  of  maldng  or  having  moulds,  &c., 

id. 
proviso  08  to  papers  for  bills  of  exchange, 

540. 
proof  of  engraving  any  bank-note,  &c., 

id. 
proof  of  engraving  any  word,  Ac,  541. 
proof  of  making,  &o.,  mould  for  manu- 

facturing  paper,  id. 
proof  of  engraving  bill  of  exchange,  &o., 

542. 
proof  of  engraving  foreign  bills  or  notes, 
&c.,  id. 
forgeries  of  entries  in  public  registers,  544. 
forgery  of  stamps,  546. 
proof  of  the  intent,  549. 
variance,  id. 
forgery  of  other  public  documents,  id. 
forgeries  relating  to  the  navy  and  army, 
id. 
to  the  customs  and  excise,  550. 
to  land-tax,  &o.,  id. 
to  public  officers  in  courts  of  justice, 

&c.,  id. 
to  matters  of  trade,  &c.,  id. 
to  records,  &c.,  651. 
evidence  of  handwriting  being  forged,  5,  6, 

presumption  of  intent  to  defhrad,  21. 


FORGERY— €ontinued. 

proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  90.  et  seq    See 

Guilty  Knowledge, 
competency  of  witnesses  in,  by  the  9  Geo. 

4,  141. 
evidence  of,  matter  of  opinion  in,  180, 210. 

of  flanks,  844. 

FORUM    DOMESTICUM.      See    Correctum. 

Murder,     Apprentice. 
FRANCE, 

proof  of  law  of  marriage  in,  822. 
FRANKS, 

forgery  of,  820. 
FRAUD, 

in  assuming  wrong  name  to  evade  marriige 
laws,  814,  815. 

constitutiuga  constructive  breaking  in  bur- 
glary, 344. 

cheating,  when  indictable,  379. 
when  not,  880. 

conspiracy  to  defraud  individuals,  412. 

by  public  officers,  804. 

FREEHOLD, 

larceny  of  things,  i>art  of,  618,  619. 
FRUIT, 

larceny  of,  568. 
FUNDS, 

conspiracies  relating  to,  408. 

embezzlement  relating  to,  451. 

forgeries  relating  to,    535,   et  seq.    Set 
Forgery, 

larcenies  relating  to,  624. 

FURIOUS  DRIVING, 

punishable  as  a  misdemeanor,  552. 
FURZE,  setting  fire  to,  282. 

GAME, 

statute  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  e.  29,  553. 
taking  or  killing  hares,  &c.,  in  the  nigbtjid. 
proof  of  the  taking  or  killing,  554. 
proof  that  the  offence  was  committed  in 
some  warren,  &c.,  used  for  the  breed- 
ing of  hares,  &c.,  id. 
proof  of  the  offence  being  committed  in 

the  night,  id. 
Btotute  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  id. 
statute  7  and  8  Vict  c.  29,  st  555. 
taking  or  destroying  gome  by  night,  554. 
proof  of  the  former  convictions,  555. 
proof  of  the  third  offence,  id. 
proof  of  the  situation  and  occupation  of 

the  land,  557. 
limitation  of  time  for  prosecutions,  id. 
unlawfully  entering  land  for  the  porpoM 
of  taking  game,  being  armed,  id. 
proof  of  the  entering  &c.,  657. 
proof  of  the  entering  or  being  in  tki 

place  specified,  id. 
proof  of  the  purpose  to  take  or  destroy, 

558. 
proof  of  being  armed,  id. 
assault  upon  peraons  f^prelModiag  offend- 
ers, id.  559. 

GAMEKEEPERS, 
power  to  arrest  poachers,  65ft» 
oases  of  murd«r  ol^  768»  764. 
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GAMING, 

offence  at  common  law,  661. 
statute  8  and  9  Vict  c.  109,  id. 
GAMING-HOUSES, 
a  public  nuisance,  795. 
wife  may  be  indicted  for  keeping,  id. 
proceedings  under  25  Geo.  2,  o.  86,  796. 
GAOLER.     See  Peace  Ofieera. 

suff'ering  prisoner  to  escape,  459.  See  Escape, 
indictable  for  misusing  his  prisoners,  804. 
GARDEN, 

stealing  in,  620,  621. 
GATE, 

breaking  of,  in  burglary,  844. 
GAZETTE, 
proof  of,  806. 
GLASS  HOUSE, 
where  a  nuisance,  794. 
GLEANING, 

whether  larceny,  591. 
GOVERNMENT, 
libels  on,  649. 
GRAND  JURORS, 

whether  privileged  f^om  disclosing  matters 
before  them,  192. 
GRAND  JURY, 
matters  before,  whether  privileged  from 
disclosure,  id. 
GREENWICH  HOSPITAL, 

embezzlements  relating  to,  457. 
GRIEVOUS  BODILY  HARM, 

proof  of  intent  to  do,  statute  7  Wm.  4  and 
1  Vict.  c.  86,  777.  787. 
GRUDGE, 

weight  of  an  old  grudge  on  indictment  for 
murder,  740. 
GUEST, 

occupation  by,  in  burglary,  861. 
property  may  be  laid  in,  in  larceny,  688. 
refusal  to  receive,  by  innkeeper,  indictable, 
796. 
GUILT, 

presumptive  proof  of,  17.' 

arising  from  possession  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, 18.  643. 
GUILTY  KNOWLEDGE, 

evidence  of  other  transactions  to  prove,  90, 
et  seq. 
uttering  other  forged  notes,  id. 

other  notes  need  not  be  of  the  same 
description,  91. 
Scotch  law  on  this  subject,  92. 
declarations  of  prisoner  as  to  former 

uttering  inadmissible,  id. 
where  other  notes  subject  of  another 

indictment,  id. 
possession  of  other  notes,  98. 
evidence  of  facts  subsequent  to  the 
offence  charged,  how  far  admissi- 
ble to  prove  guilty  knowledge,  94. 
of  receiver,  id. 
in  prosecutions  for  making  coining  tools, 

&c.,  402. 
in  forgery,  615. 
in  receiving  stolen  goods,  876. 
GUNPOWDER, 
gunpowder  mills  a  nuisuiee,  797. 


HABEAS  CORPUS, 
ad  te9tific4mdutn,  when  and  how  issued,  118. 
how  served,  119. 

HANDWRITING, 

primary  evidence  of,  5. 

may  be  disproved  by  third  person,  id. 

evidence  of  signing-clerk  not  necessary  on 
bank  prosecutions,  6. 

eridence  of,  in  general,  208. 
HARES, 

taking  or  destroying,  658.    See  Game, 
HAY, 

setting  fire  to  stack  of,  282. 

HEALTH, 

public,   selling   unwholesome   provisionSi 

379,  797. 
nuisances  injurious  to,  792. 
exposing  persons  with  contagious  disorders, 

797. 

HEARSAY, 
general  nature  of  hearsay  eridence,  22. 
admissible  as  part  of  the  ree  geatcCf  28. 
on  questions  of  pedigree,  26. 
on  questions  of  public  or  general  right, 

26. 
of  persons  having  no  interest  to  mis- 
represent, id. 
of  persons  speaking  against  their  own 

interest,  id. 
of  persons  making  entries,  &e.  in  the 
regular  course  of  their  employment, 
27. 
of  dying  declarations,  27  to  36.     Set 
Dying  Declaraiioru. 
how  far  evidence  of  liability  to  repair  ratione 

tenurcc,  335. 
contents  of  letter,  842. 

HIGHWAY, 
proof  of,  being  within  parish,  111. 
prosecutor  competent  witness,  142. 
at  each  end  of,  a  bridge,  repairs  of,  881. 
nuisances  to  highways,  5C2. 

proof  of  the  way  being  a  highway,  id. 
proof  of  the  highway  as  set  forth,  565. 

with  regard  to  the  termini,  566. 
proof  of  changing,  id. 
proof  of  the  nuisance — what  will  amount 

to,  667. 
authorized  by  act  of  parliament,  569. 
whether  justifiable  from  necessity,  id. 
not  repairing  highways,  570. 
proof  of  liability  to  repair,  id. 
parish,  id. 
inclosure,  578. 
particular  districts   and  persons  by 

prescription,  674. 
corporations,  676. 
private  individuals,  id. 
proofs  in  defence,  670. 
parish,  id. 

districts,  or  private  indiriduals,  577. 
competency  of  witnesses,  678. 
particulars  of  the  highways  obstructed, 

&c.  679. 
costs,  &c.  id. 
HIGH  SEAS.    See  Admiralty,  vemM. 
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HOMICIDE.     See  Man$laughter.     Murder, 
not  felonious,  of  three  kinds,  580. 
justifiable,  id. 
excusable,  id. 
by  misadventure,  581. 
chance-mcdlej,  id. 
HOP-BINDS, 

maliciously  cutting  or  destroying,  676. 

HORSE, 

Tariancc  in  description  of,  103. 

evidence  on  indictment  for  stealing,  871, 
872,  375. 

maiming  and  wounding,  874. 

poisoning,  376. 

conspiracy  to  sell  unsound  horse,  413. 
HOVEL, 

setting  fire  to,  274. 
HOUSE.     See  DwelUng  Iloute, 

acts  done  in  defence  of,  758,  759,  760. 

demoliKhinpr,  8.**6. 
HOUSE-BREAKING,   428.       See  DweUing 

Iloune. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

resolutions  of,  no  defence  in  libel.     See 
Parliament. 
HUNDRED, 

competency  of  inhabitants  of,  144,  578. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.     See  Wif^^ 

incompetency  of,  as  witnesses,  147,  et  seq. 
See  WitnesB. 

husband  may  be  principal  in  assisting  an- 
other to  commit  a  rape  on  his  wife,  800. 

IDEM  SONANS, 

rule  of,  100. 
IDENTITV, 

proof  of  in  bigamy,  311. 

of  the  person  whose  name  is  forged,  508. 

in  larceny,  033. 
IDIOT, 

incompetent  witness,  127. 

marriage  of,  311. 

arraignment  of,  225. 

disposal  of,  if  found  insane,  226. 
ILLEGALITV, 

not  to  be  presumed,  16. 
IMPAIRING, 

the  king's  coin,  801. 
IMPARLANCE,  228. 
IMPLEMENT.     See  Machinery, 
IMPORTING, 

of  counterfeit  coin,  395. 

of  foreign  counterfeit  coin,  899. 
IMPRESSMENT, 

cases  of  murder  or  manslaughter  in  course 
of,  747. 
niPRISONMENT, 

proof  of,  in  prison  breach,  854. 
INCITING, 

to  mutiny,  581. 
INCLOSURE, 

inclosure  act,  road  set  out  under,  when  a 

highway,  562. 
liability  to  repair  highway  by  reason  of,  573. 
INDECENCV, 

indecent  libels,  649. 

acts  of,  indictable  as  nuisances,  795. 


INDI.V, 

depositions  in,  78. 
INDICTMENT, 

divisible  averments  in.  99,  102. 
descriptive  averments  in,  id.  et  seq. 
how  proved,  198. 
quashing  of,  233. 
form  of,  in  forgery,  511,  512. 
INDORSEMENT, 

of  bill  of  exchange,  forgery  of,  whtt  is 

within  the  statute,  491. 
on  warrant  or  order  for  payment  of  monpj 
not  within  the   statute    1  Wm.  4,  c.  tid, 
524. 
INFAMOUS  CRIME, 

admissions  of  prisoner  as  to  other  offences, 

81. 
proof  of  other  attempts,  id. 
accusing  of,  903,  909,  937.     See  ThrtaU, 
INFAMY. 

incompetency  of  witnesses  from,  abolished, 
134.     See'  Witnet*. 
INFANT.     See  Child. 
dying  declarations  of,  28. 
when  incompetent  witness  fh>m  want  of 

understanding,  125. 
marriage  of,  in  Ireland,  319. 
may  be  guilty  of  forcible  entry,  484. 
chastisement  of,  290,  714. 

by  exposure  of,  720. 
stealing  of,  383. 
concealment  of  birth,  id. 
property  laid  in,  637. 
murder  of  in  birth,  694,  695. 
when   presumed    capable    of   committiog 

rape,  859. 
carnal  knowledge  of  female  infant  864. 
when  incapable  of  committing  crimes,  Ml 
in  cases  of  misdemeanors  and  offences 

not  capital,  id. 
in  cases  of  capital  offences,  id. 
INFECTION.     See  Contagion. 
LNFERIOR  COURTS, 
proof  of  judgments  and  proceedings  in, 

204. 
offences  relating  to,  919. 
INFIDELS. 

admissible  witnesses,  130. 
INFORMATIONS, 

on  penal  statutes,  oompoonding,  404. 
INFORMERS, 

when  competent  witnesses,  142. 
disclosures  by,  when  privileged  fh>m  being 

made  public,  193. 
to  whom  such  disclosnres  most  be  made,  id. 
INHABITANTS, 
competent    witnesses,    though    penalties 

given  to  the  poor,  144. 
competency  of  in  general,  id. 
under  the  highway  act,  145. 

on    indictments    respecting    hiriiwavs, 

578,  579. 
of  hundred  competent,  579. 
INNS, 
every  one  entitled  to  keep,  at  comson  lav, 

795. 
disorderly,  indiotaUe,  id. 
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1$^^— continued, 
innkeeper  bound  to  supply  guests,  795. 
Bettiog  up  new  inn  in  neighbourhood  of 
others,  id. 
INNOCENCE, 

presumption  of,  16. 
INUENDO, 

proof  of,  in  libel,  659. 
INSANITY, 

deposition  admissible  on  insanity  of  wit- 
ness, 69. 
of  prisoner,  proceedings  in  cose  of,  225. 
when  it  exempts  trom  the  consequences  of 
crime,  944. 
Cftses  in  which  prisoners  have  been  held 

not  insane,  945. 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  held  in- 
sane, 947. 
opinions  of  the  judges  on  questions  re- 
lating to,  propounded  by  the  house  of 
lords,  949. 
insanity  caused  by  intoxication,  954. 
INSCRIPTIONS, 

on  banners,  &c.,  how  proved,  4. 
in  family  bibles,  &c.,  25. 
INSOLVENT, 

proof  of  discharge  under  insolyent  debtors' 
act,  8. 
INSOLVENT  COURT, 

proof  of  proceedings  of  the,  203. 
INSURANCE, 

proof  of  policy  of,  2,  282. 
INTENT 

to  defraud,  presumption  of,  21. 
in  cases  of  forgery,  id.  505. 
proof  of  by  collateral  circumstance,  95. 
cases  of  threatening  letters,  id. 
of  libel,  96. 
of  murder,  id. 
of  treason,  id. 
ayerment  of,  divisible,  102. 
to  marry  or  defile,  in  cases  of  abduction, 

208. 
on  prosecutions  for  abortion,  267,  268. 
to  injure  or  defraud  in  arson,  281. 
of  bankrupt  to  defraud,  in  concealing  his 

effects,  807. 
to  commit  felony,  in  burglary,  865. 

variance  in  statement  of,  866. 
killing  cattle  with  intent  to  steal,  874. 
in  maiming  cattle,  &c.,  876. 
to  provoke  a  challenge,  878. 
to  defraud,  in  false  pretences,  id. 
to  defraud,  in  forgery,  505. 
mode  of  proof,  id. 

with  regard  to  the  party  intended  to  be 
defrauded,  506. 
in  forgeries  of  stamps,  549. 
malicious,  in  libel,  661. 
in  malicious  iiguries  to  the  person,  784. 
to  murder,  786. 

to  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable,  id. 
to  do  some  gi  ievous  bodily  harm,  787. 
to  prevent  lawful  apprehension,  788. 
in  perjury,  823. 
in  robbery,  895. 
in  assault,  with  intent  to  rob,  915, 


INTEREST, 
declarations  of  persons  having  no  interest, 

26. 
of  witnesses  in  general,  189  to  146.     See 
Witneta. 
INTERPRETER, 
acting  between  attorney  and  client,  a  pri* 
vilcged  witness,  187. 
INTESTATE, 
goods  of,  in  whom  property  is  to  be  laid  in 
larceny,  689. 
INTOXICATION. 

insanity,  caused  by,  984. 
INTRODUCTORY  AVERiMENTS, 
in  libel,  proof  of,  653. 
in  perjury,  820. 
IRELAND, 
proof  of  Irish  statutes,  198. 
proof  of  Irish  marriages,  818. 
ISSUE, 
evidence  confined  to,  81. 
general  rule,  id. 

cases  where  evidence  of  other  transac- 
tions is  admissible,  as  referable  to  the 
point  in  issue,  82. 
acts  and  decln  rations  of  conspirators,  84. 
evidence  admissible  for  prisoner  as  well  as 
for  prosecution,  88. 
cumulative  offences,  90. 
guilty  knowledge,  id. 
facts  subsequent  to  the  offence — ^how  far 
admissible  to  prove  guilty  knowledge, 
94. 
intent,  95. 
evidence  of  character  of  prosecutor,  96. 

of  prisoner,  97. 
substance  of  the  issue  to  be  proved,  99. 
general  rule,  id. 
divisible  averments,  id. 
sufficient  to  prove  what  constitutes  an 
offence,  id. 
in  cases  of  intent,  102. 
descriptive  averments,  id. 
in  cases  of  property  stolen  or  ii\jured,  id. 
name  of  the  prosecutor  or  party  injured, 
104. 
rule  of  idem  tonani^  106. 
name  of  third  person  mentioned  in  the 

indictment,  id 
mode  of  committing  offences,  108. 
what  are  not  material,  109. 
averments  as  to  time,  id. 
averments  as  to  place,  110. 
averments  as  to  value,  118. 
amendments  of  variances  in  settiDg  oat 
written  documents,  id. 
in  what  cases  allowed,  114. 

JEW, 

form  of  oath  by,  180. 

proof  of  marriages  of,  813,  816. 
JOINDER  OF  DISTINCT  OFFENCES, 

281 
JOINT  TENANT, 

forcible  entry  by,  484. 

larceny  by,  635. 

property  of,  how  lud,  id. 
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JOURNALS, 

of  parliament,  how  proved,  198. 
JOUHNIES, 

▼enuc  in  case  of  offences  committed  on,  253. 
JUDGKS, 

CAllhi)r  as  witnesses,  192. 
JUDGMENT, 

reversal   of,    restored  competency  of  in- 
famous witness,  138. 
how  proved,  198. 

in  inferior  courts,  204. 
brinjrinp  prisoners  up  for,  248,  244. 
JUDGMENT  OF  DEATH, 

recording,  245. 
JURAT, 

not  conclusive  evidence  of  place  where  affi- 
davit was  sworn,  813. 
JUROR,   . 

evidence  l^,  192. 
JURY, 

discharge  of,  238. 

may  find  either  a  general  or  a  special  ver- 
dict, 243. 
may  give  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  in 

Vi\>e\,  GG6. 
embracery  of,  609. 
JUSTICE, 

libelH  on  the  administration  of,  649. 
JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE, 

whether  they  can  grant  an  attachment  for 
disobeying  a  tubpvna^  120. 
they  may  fine  and  imprison,  id. 
matters  communicated  to,  when  privileged 

from  disclosure,  193. 
illegal  proceedings  by,  indictable,  804. 
JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE.     See  Murder. 

KIDNAPPING, 

at  common  lai%,  582. 

statutes,  9  Geo.  4,  c.  81,  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  112, 
id. 
KILLING. 

cattle  with  intent  to  steal,  874. 

maliciously  killing  cattle,  id.  375. 
KING, 

the  king*s  coin,  what  is,  403. 

property,  when  laid  in,  453. 

libels  against,  649. 

petition  to,  not  libellous,  663. 

LAND  TAX, 

copy  of  book  of  commissioners,  admissible, 

205. 
forgeries  relating  to,  550. 
LARCENY, 

definition  and  punishment,  585. 
proof  of  the  lucri  causQ^  586. 
proof  of  the  taking,  587. 
proof  of  the  manual  taking,  588. 
proof  of  the  felonious  intent  in  the  taking, 
589. 
gooJs   obtained  by  false  process  of 

law,  id. 
goods  taken  by  mistake,  id. 
goods  taken  by  trespass,  590. 
goods  taken  under  a  fair  claim  of  right, 
591. 
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goods  procured  by  finding,  591. 
goods  taken  by  wife — or  by  wife  and  i 
stranger,  594. 

proof  of  the  taking  with  reference  to  the 
possession  of  the  goods,  595. 

original  taking  not  felonious,  id. 

cases  of  bailees,  596. 

determination  of  the  bailment,  508. 

cases  of  servants,  600. 

cases  of  lodgers,  604. 

stealing  from  the  person,  605. 

proof  of  the  taking;  distinction  between 
larceny  and  false  pretences— cases  of 
larceny,  606. 

no  intent  to  part  with  the  property  by  the 
prosecutor— original  felonious  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner— ^ases  of 
hiring  horses,  &c.,  007. 

various  cases  amounting  to  larcenv, 
where  goods  have  been  obtained  by 
false  pretences,  ring  dropping,  &c.,  610. 

cases  of  pretended  purchases,  613. 
proof  of  the  taking;  distinction  between 
larceny  an<i  false  pretences— ^asea  of 
false  pretences,  615. 

intent  to  part  with  the  property  by  the 
prosecutor — original  felonions  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  id. 

pretended  purchases,  id. 

cases  of  obtaining  goods,  &c.,  by  false 
pretences,  616 

proof  of  the  things  stolen — ^things  savour- 
ing of  the  realty  at  common  law,  618. 

things  annexed  to  buildings,  &c.,  id. 

mines,  620. 

mines  in  Cornwall,  id. 

trees,  &c.,  id. 

written  instruments,  622. 

securities  for  money,  &c.,  624. 
promissory  notes,  625. 
bankers'  cheques,  (526. 
exchequer  bills,  627. 

goods  from  vessels,  id. 

goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  628. 
proof  of  the  thing  stolen — animals,  &c. — 
domestic  animals,  629. 

animals, /if r^  fia/ttrcp,  id. 
dead  or  reclaimed,  630. 

animals  kept  for  pleasure  only,  and  not 
fit  for  food,  id. 

dogs,  pigeons,  &e.,  681. 
proof  of  the  thing  stolen,  688. 

identity,  id. 

value,  id. 
proof  of  the  ownership— cases  where  it  is 
unnecessary  to  allege  or  prove  owner- 
ship, id. 

intermediate  tortious  taking,  id. 

goods  in  custodia  Ugis^  634.  ^ 

goods  of  an  ac^udgcd  felon,  id. 

goods  of  the  offender  himself,  id. 

goods  of  joint-tenants  and  teaaats  is 
common,  685. 

goods  in  possession  of  children,  637. 

goods  in  possession  of  biulees,  id. 
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in  possession  of  carriers,  drivers  of 
stage  coaches,  687. 
goods  of  deceased  persons,  executors, 

&c.,  689. 
goods  of  lodgers,  id. 
goods  of  married  women,  640. 
goods  of  persons  unknown,  id. 
goods  of  serrants,  id. 
goods  of  corporations,  641. 
goods  belonging  to  counties,  &c.,  id. 
goods  for  the  use  of  poor  of  parishes,  642. 
goods  of  trustees  of  turnpikes,  id. 
goods  of  commissioners  of  sewers,  &c., 

id. 
goods  belonging  to  friendly  societies,  &o., 

648. 
presumption  of  guilt  arising  from  the 

possession  of  stolen  property,  id. 
restitution  of  stolen  property,  644. 
.    Tenue,  id. 
on  indictment  for  compound  larceny,  per- 
son may  be  convicted  of  simple  lar- 
ceny, 100. 
BO  on  indictment  for  burglary,  100,  367. 
proof  of,  in  house-breaking,  480. 
m  dwelling-house,  to  amount  of  6/.  430. 

See  Dicelling-kouie. 
distinction  between,  and  embezzlement,  445. 

and  false  pretences,  464,  615. 
when  larceny,  defendant  not  to  be  acquitted, 
477. 
LEADING  QUESTIONS, 

when  they  may  bo  put,  167,  168. 
LEGITIMACY, 

presumption  of,  16. 
LETTERS, 

of  conspirators,  when  admissible,  85,  417. 
opening  or  detaining,   by  officers  of  the 

post-office,  888. 
aecreting,  embezzling,  or  destroying,  &c., 
839.     See  PoaUoffice. 
by  persons  not  employed  by  the  post- 
office,  842. 

stealing  by  such  persons,  id. 
money  or  valuable  securities  oat  of 
letters,  id. 

fraudulently  retaining  letters,  844. 
threatening  letters.    See  Threat*. 
LIBEL, 
blasphemous  libels — at  common  law,  647. 

statutes,  648. 
indecent  libels,  649. 
libels  on  government,  id. 
libels  on  the  administration  of  justice,  id. 
libels  on  individuals,  650. 
punishment,  650. 

proof  of  introductory  averments,  658. 
proof  of  publication — in  general,  654. 
of  libels  in  newspapers,  655. 
by  admission  of  defendants,  658. 
conHtructive  publication,  id. 
'  proof  of  inuendos,  659. 
proof  of  malice,  660. 
proof  of  intent,  661. 
venue,  662. 

proof  for  the  defendant,  id. 
statute  6  and  7  Viot  o.  96,  666. 
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LIBEL — continued. 

statute  82  Geo.  8,  c.  60,  666. 
allegation  of  the  offence  divisible,  100. 
LICENSE, 
presumption  of,  to  enclose  waste,  16. 
proof  of  marriage  by,  816. 
illegal  grant  of  by  justice,  indictment  for, 
804. 
LIFE, 
presumptioxt  of  duration  of,  21,  22. 

in  cases  of  bigamy,  825. 
inflicting  bodily  ii\jury  dangerous  to,  788. 
LOCK, 

maliciously  breaking  down,  678. 
LODGERS, 

larceny  by,  604. 
LODGINGS, 
stealing  from,  what  averments  material, 

109. 
when  burglary  may  be  committed  in,  861. 
when  burglary  may  be  committed  by  lodger 

854. 
lodger  nuiy  be  guilty  of  stealing  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house in  his  own  lodgings,  488. 
goods  stolen  from,  must  be  laid  as  his 
property,  639. 
lodger,  whether  justified  in  defending  pos- 
session of  house,  766,  770. 
may  be  indicted  for  keeping  a  bawdy- 
house,  796. 
LOOM.     See  Machinery, 
LOSS, 
proof  of  loss  of  document,  so  as  to  let  in 
secondary  evidence,  12. 
LUCRE, 
proof  of  motive  of,  in  prosecution  for  ab- 
duction, 263. 
LUCRI  CAUSA, 
in  larceny,  586. 
in  piracy,  835. 
in  robbery,  896. 
LUNATIC, 
when  a  competent  witness,  127. 
marriage  of,  311. 
arraignment  of,  226. 

MACHINERY, 
malicious  injuries  to,  678. 
threshing  machines,  679. 
MAGISTRATE.    See  Juttke  of  the  Peace, 
MAHOMEDAN, 

form  of  oath  by,  131. 
MAIL  BAGS, 

stealing  of,  842. 
MAIMING, 
of  cattle,  374.    See  CattU, 
proof  of  intent  to  maim,  statute  7  Wm.  4, 
and  1  Vict.  c.  86,-776.    See  MaUeioue 
Injuriee, 
MAINTENANCE, 
nature  of  the  offence,  667. 
when  justifiable,  id. 
in  respect  of  interest,  id. 
master  and  servant,  668. 
affinity,  id. 
poverty,  id. 
counsel  and  attorn^,  id. 
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ejrf/f*''*  iy,Ai;^^  (.f^rrniU  f/r«>T'i^c«tx/>B  Vexsg 
l^^4«rr»l  ntid\*'A  tnffi^'i'mt  io  eue  of  ibaU' 

7  4^  0*r'/.  4,  c,  ^i— f  «nertl  eUojei,  id 
wiOi  r*rj(«H  U/  miri«;i(,  i'J, 
with  f^r^  Ut  t\*^%irttytn%  an^tktn,  672, 
wiOi  r«;j(Anl  to  breflikin^;  down  tea  bftoki, 

lock^,  curiAlii,  fi«ih-poo'Jji,  ke.,  id.  f/tZ. 
wHh  r*^igHr*l  Ut  turnpike 'gfttet,  ioll-houi»efl, 

with  r*iif,i^rfl  to  tre«f  an^l  TegeUble  prodoc- 

Uonn,  id, 

tnt'TK  ((rowing  in  pftrkf,  kc.f  abore  the 
vuIik;  of  1/.,  id. 

tnt<?N  whfrffver  growing,  abore  the  ?aloe 
of  lit.,  075, 

filftrii*!,  fkd.t  in  a  ganlen,  id. 

1io|)-hindN,  070, 
with  n*KAril  to  nh'tpn,  id. 

dfxtro^irig  nhipH  with  intent,  Ac,  id. 

diiififi)(iiif(  A  nhip  otiicrwiito  than  by  fire, 
with  irit«nt,  &c.,  070.     Bee  Arson. 

exhihiring  fiilno  lightn,  id. 

(IcMtroyirig  wruckn,  or  any  artiolee  belong- 
ing thiToto,  077. 

cutting  liWfty  hiioyM,  id. 

ri>(M*iving  nnchorn,  078. 
with  roguni  to  niiicliiuory  and  goods  In  the 
noiirfio  of  nuiniifacttiro,  id. 

tlircNiiing  nmcliint'H,  &c.,  070. 
with  rogiird  to  workii  of  art,  080. 
to  tlip  person — 7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  o.  86, 

770. 

cutting  or  Btahbing,  781. 

wounding,  78'J. 
intlU'ting  bodily  {i^ury  dangerous  to  life, 

783. 

louiiing  cxplonivo  fluhNtancos,  or  throwing 
corroHlvo  fluids,  784. 
proof  of  intont  in  general,  id. 
to  murder,  78ti 
to  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable,  id. 
to  do  Home  grievous  hotlily  harm,  787. 
to  prevent  lawful  approhenBiou,  788. 
prinoipalH—aiding  and  abetting,  78U. 
MANOR. 

ouf^tom  of,  proveablo  by  hearsay,  26. 
lonl  of,  may  apprehend  poaohorsu  659. 
MANSI.AUUIITEH.      See  Jfiir«/«r.  thro 
out. 


See  JfiWtr,  through- 
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n7. 

crat  sea. 


MANUFACTTRE, 
Bte^linf  gvAs  ia  pi'jteai  oC  CfS. 
ma'Jctooftly  destroTing  g»i2  in  |»i»t«SB  e^ 

G78. 
what  mannfa<gtor;ejt  are  nm^aaccs,  7&2L 
demolishing  buildings  used  in,  88d. 
MARK, 
forgery  of  instrmiient  signed  with,  494. 
perjury  apon  affidaTit  signed  with,  813. 
MARKET, 
taking  money  for  the  use  of  stalls  in,  a* 
tortion,  805. 
MARRIAGE, 
register,  not  the  only  evidence  of,  8,  4. 
proof  of  marriages  in  general,  810  to  824 

See  Bigamy. 
of  paupers,  conspiracy  to  procure^  wfaei 

indictable,  409. 
promoting  improperly  the  marriage  of  tht 

mother  of  a  bastard,  409. 
register  of,  forging,  544. 
destroying,  id. 
inserting  false  entry  of,  id. 

MASTER.     See  Servant  and  Apprentie$, 
unreasonable  correction  by  caosiag  death, 

714. 
answerable  for  poblication  of  libel  by  ser- 

Tant,  068,  069. 
maintenance  of  servant  by,  668. 
liable  for  nuisance  by  act  of  his  serranti 
708. 
MATERIALITY, 

of  the  subject  sworn  to,  in  perjury,  817. 
MEDICAL  MEN.     See  Phyncian. 
9pinions  of,  admissible,  23. 
attendance  and  expenses  of,  on  inquests, 
124. 
MEMBER  OF  PARLLAMENT.      See  Far- 
iiamenU 

MEMORY, 
informal  examination  of  prisoner  used  to 
refVesh,  66. 

MENACES, 
coostructire  breaking  by,  in  burglaiy,  S45w 
demanding  money  with,  927. 

MINES, 
setting  on  fire,  254. 
malicious  ii\jttries  to,  671. 
demolishing  enginea  iwed  in,  €72. 
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HINES — continued. 

workmen  in  mines  in  Cornwall,  when  guilty 
of  larceny,  620. 
MINOR, 

proof  of  marriage  by,  816. 
bigamy,  in  case  of  marriage  of,  826. 
MISCARRIAGE.     See  Abortion, 
MISDEMEANOR, 

examination  of  witnesses,  defendants,  59. 
Buffering  punishment  in  cases  of,  rendered 

witnesses  competent,  187. 
eridence  may  be  taken  by  consent,  166. 
change  of  venue  in  cases  of,  260. 
compounding,  404. 
no  accessaries  in,  218. 
killing  on  escape  on  charge  of,  746. 
arrests  in  case  of,  766. 
MISNOMER, 
cases  of,  104. 
rule  of  idem  aonanty  106. 
MISPRISION, 

of  felony,  404. 
MISTAKE, 

goods  taken  by,  not  larceny,  589. 
MONEYS    See  Coin. 

within  the  post-oflSce  statute,  889. 
demanding,  with  menaces,  927. 
MORAVIANS, 

eyidence  of,  admissible,  182. 
of  persons  who  shall  have  been,  id. 
false  affirmation  punishable  as  pexjuiy,  818. 
MOULD, 

for  the  purpose  of  coining,  400. 
for  making  bank-notes,  5i39. 
MURDER, 

eyidence  of  former  declarations  of  prisoner 

96. 
on  indictment  for,  prisoner  may  be  con- 

yicted  of  manslaughter,  100. 
evidence  of  medical  men  in,  179. 

on  concealment  of  birth  of  child,  887. 
statutory  provisions  respecting,  691. 
punishment,  id. 

disposal  of  bodies  of  murderers,  id. 
venue  in  murders  committed  abroad,  692. 
or  upon  the  seas,  id. 
proof  of  a  murder  having  been  committed, 

693. 
proof  of  the  murder  as  to  the  party  killed, 
694. 
cases  of  children  killed  in  the  birth,  id. 
as  to  the  name  of  the  child,  696. 
proof  that  the  prisoner  was  the  party  kill- 
ing, 697. 
his  hand  need  not  do  the  act,  698. 
his  presence  required,  id. 
when  done  by  another  in  his  company, 
698  to  701. 
proof  of  the  means  of  killing,  701. 

compelling  another  by  threats  to  kill 

himself,  id. 
by  savage  animals,  id. 
by  poison,  702. 

accessaries  in  poisoning,  id. 
by  giving  false  evidence  in  capital  cases,id. 
parties    dying   of  wounds    unskilAilly 
treated,  708. 


mJlKDEK— continued, 

where  the  deceased  was  intoxicated, 
704. 
decisions  in  the  Scotch  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, id. 
accelerating  death,  706. 
variance  in  statement  of  means  of  killing, 
id. 
where  mode  of  death  substantially  the 

same,  id. 
where  not  so,  id. 
intermediate  means  need  not  be  stated, 

708. 
nze,  &c.,  of  wound  need  not  be  stated, 
id. 
proof  of  malice,  708. 
in  general,  id. 

death  ensuing  in  the  performance  of  an 
unlawf\il  or  wanton  act,  709. 
iigury  intended   to    be   inflicted  on 
another,  id. 

need  not  be  an  intended  felony,  id. 
cases  of  riots,  &c.,  710. 
riding  restive  horses,  id. 
from  acts  done  in  sport,  manslaughter, 
id. 
death  ensidng  in  the  performance  of  a 
lawful  act,  711. 
workmen  throwing  stones  from  houses, 

id. 
negligent  driving,  id. 
racing  with  other  carriages,  718. 
running  down  boats  by  steam  vessels, 

id. 
death  caused  by  steam-engine,  id. 
negligent  act  causing  the  death  must 

be  that  of  the  party  charged,  718. 
accidents  from  loaded  fire-arms,  id. 
moderate  correction  exceeded,  714. 
lawftil  sports  and  contests,  id.,  716. 
prize-fights,  &c.,  716. 
misadventure,  id. 

iron-founder  sending  cannon  to  a  pur- 
chaser in  such  an  imperfect  state 
that  it  burst  on  being  fired,  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  717. 
persons  administering  medicines,  id. 
intent  to  do  bodily  iigury,  death  ensuing, 

720. 
exposure  of  infants,  killing  by  neglect, 
&c.,  id. 
by  master  of  apprentice,  id.,  721,  728. 
not  supplying  child  with  sufficient  food, 

721. 
beating  girl  and  compelling  her  to  work 

beyond  her  strength,  72!2. 
by  gaoler,  id. 

not  supplying  party  with  food,  whom 
the  prisoner  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide with  necessaries,  728. 
provocation  in  general,  724. 
sought  by  prisoner,  726. 
by  word  or  gestures  only,  id* 
by  assault,  726. 
in  affrays  with  soldiers,  id. 
in  apprehending  debtor,  727. 
nature  of  the  iojitnimeiit  need,  728. 
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ir>«^<i  '/A«  ffMt/  i^nt  wmjf  741. 

tlxrir  |/r««4!m^^,  742.  • 

kUM  in  p^ffrm'ttt%  th«ir  'Joty,  712. 

(/ffU4rr«  kili^r'J,  or  k\\\\n%  oth^rm  in  the  ^ 

(H;ff'/rmftf>^4!;  <rf  Uieir  dutj,  74/J. 
Ui^rir  *ii(hr/rit/,  id. 

ft«i(i«l  U\imn,  744. 

f^r^/^rm  nu»\t^.Un\,  746,  746. 

fififMlifmiiAnAnUi,  i'l« 

iiAturo  of  Uf«!  ch»rg«  rm  wbicb  partj 
\n  tWWstfTfA  to  fff^neTf  743. 

IMinMirm  round  atUupUiig  to  commit 
fwloriy,  744. 

pruvfinting  bretch  of  pMC«,  id. 
afrwr  nffriiy  over,  746. 

iil(()it  wallcerN,  id. 
killitiK  i4}  iirovont  Mcape  of  misde- 

rrHtiiimnt,  740. 
whom  (impoworod  to  arreit  without 

Wttrrnnt,  id. 
OM«iN  (if  inijirnfinment,  747. 
OAMnM  of  corifliotitig  authority  of  peace- 

onUirrN,  748. 
diiritiK  wimt  poriod  offioer  has  author!- 

tv,  74U. 
aatitiK  out  of  Jurimliotlon,  id. 
wat'riitit  dlrootod  to  porUoular  officer 

hy  tiauic,  760. 
utatuto  6  (}uo.  4,  0.  18,  id. 
proof  of  wnrraiit  or  writ,  id. 
roKtilnrity  of  tlin  proocHN,  id. 
not  dttiVotivo  in  (Vauus  id. 
dolVotlvo  in  fk'ame,  761. 
third  ncmon  intorfi^ring,  in  case  of  de- 

AH^tlvo  prooosii,  762. 
iiotioo  of  tlio  autliority,  764. 

known  olticor»  766, 
in  the  night,  id* 

Imlltfr  of  tho  loot,  id. 

avuiiitiiut  to  constable,  id. 

private  or  special  bailiflf,  id. 
Wodo  of  oxoouting  thoir  duty,  75C, 

whorv  the  otTondor  ttios,  id. 

whore  the  olTender  has  been  indicted, 
id. 

on  «n:iplclon  of  A»1ony,  id. 

in  oajios  of  mis^iomeaiuuni,  id. 

in  Olives  i\(  riots,  i^c«,  id.  I 

dogroo  K\t  violence  exorcised,  757.     ' 

broking  dinars,  Jto«,  id. 
Wbort"  the  \UKoor  is  kilie^U  mode  in  which  . 
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ia  appreh<*tb>iiB^  p4«dier«.  si. 
kHIiiir  in  'iefesce  of  pen-j&  cr  pufcii/| 
7^^5. 
dtjn^t  of  force  vhieh  bat  be  ased.  id. 
nature    of    the    attempte*!  effcBCS 
which  will  jostif  J  hoauckle,  il 
most  be  fcloDT,  T»>5. 

or  appreheDded  felonj.  id. 
what  violence  and  assault  will  jvstiff, 
id. 
assault  with  intent  to  chastise,  767. 
necessity  for  the   force  used  mast 

appear,  768. 
cases  of  trespass,  769. 
cases  of  watchmen  set  to  watch  pro- 
property,  770. 
whether  a  lodger  may  interfere  to 
protect  the  house,  id. 
proof  in  coses  of  felo  de  sf^  772. 

accessary  to  self-murder  not  triable,  77S. 
accessaries  to  murder,  774. 
oath  binding  party  to  commit,  801. 
accusing  of  murder,  934. 
MURDER— ATTEMPT  TO  COMMIT, 
oifence  at  common  law,  776. 
offence  by  statute,  id. 
attempts  to  poison,  778. 
attempts  to  drown,  &c.,  779. 
inflicting  bodily  injury  dangerous  to  lift, 

783. 
intent  to  murder,  786.    See  Shoafa^,  ^ 
MUTE, 

standing  mute,  224,  225. 
MUTUAL  COMBAT, 
killing  by,  when  manslaughter,  684. 
when  murder,  736. 

NAME, 
forgery  by  party  haTing  same  name,  490L 
in  fictitious  name,  493. 
assumed  and  borne  by  the  party  foil- 
ing, id. 
mistake  in  signing  of,  to  forged  ij 

499. 
in  cases  of  child  murder,  G96>. 
KAVr.     See  SoIJitrt 


forgeries  relating  tOi,  54^ 
NECESSITY, 

whether  nuisance  jwrtiiahle 
KBQATIVE  AV£iaK£NTS» 

f  eatrtl  mlea^  7^ 
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NEGATIVE  AVERMENTS— «m/iiiM«f. 
where  a  fact  is  peculiarly  within  the  know- 
ledge of  a  party,  80. 
NEGLIGENCE, 

negligent  baming,  286. 
negligent  driving,  manslaughter,  71 1|  718. 
of  medical  men,  717. 
NEGLIGENT  ESCAPE, 

proof  of,  460. 
NEWSPAPERS. 

proof  of  publication  of  libel  in,  665. 
stealing  or  embezzling,  by  officers  of  post- 
office,  839. 
NIGHT, 

proof  of,  in  burglary,  864. 
taking  and  destroying  game  at  night,  658, 
564.     See  Game, 
whatis  "  night,"  by  statute  9  Geo.  4, 664. 
NIGHT-WALKERS, 

arrest  of,  745. 
NOy  COMPOS  MENTIS.  Set  Idiot,  Ituaniiy, 

Lunatic, 
NOTICE, 

proof  of,  where  both  written  and  verbal,  8. 
by  peace-officers,  of  their  character  and 

authority,  754,  788. 
to  gaoler  in  prison  breach,  854. 
NOTICE  TO  PRODUCE, 
in  general,  9. 
same  rule  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  Agent, 

id. 
where  dispensed  with,  10. 
form  of,  id. 

to  whom  and  when,  11. 
consequence  of,  id. 
NUISANCE, 

to  public  highways,  662.    See  Highway, 
proof  of  the  pubUc  nature  of  the  nuisance, 
791. 

where  it  famishes  a  greater  convenience 
to  the  public,  id. 
proof  of  the  degree  of  annoyance,  792. 
need  not  be  prejudicial  to  health,  id. 
with  regard  to  situation,  id. 
with  regard  to  length  of  time,  798. 
particular  trades,  794. 
corrupting  the  waters  of  public  riven,  id. 
railways,  steam-engines,  &c.,  id. 
acts  tending  to  produce  public  disorder — 

acts  of  public  indecency,  795. 
disorderly  inns,  id. 
gaming-houses,  id. 
bawdy-houses,  796. 
play-houses,  &o.,  797. 
gunpowder,  fireworks,  &o.,  id. 
dangerous  animals,  id. 
contagion,  and  unwholesome  provisions,  id. 
eaves-dropping,  and  common  scolds,  798. 
proof  of  the  liability  of  the  defendant,  id. 
punishment  and  abatement  of  the  nuisance, 
799. 
NUL  TIEL  RECORD, 
proof  on  issue  of,  198. 

OATH, 
examination  of  priioner  must  not  be  on 
oath,  61. 


OA.TVi-^continutd, 
by  witnesses,  form  of,  180. 
does  not  exclude  witness  from  revealing 

what  he  has  sworn  to  conceal,  195. 
of  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  proof  of, 

804. 
by  witnesses  claiming  to  be  privileged, 

form  of,  188. 
administering  or  taking  unlawful  oaths, 
800. 
statutes,  id. 
proof  of  the  oath,  801. 
proof  of  aiding  and  assisting,  802. 
proof  for   the   prisoner,  disclosure   of 

facts,  id. 
venue,  id. 
proof  of  authority  to  administer,  in  per- 
jury, 808. 
proof  of  the  taking,  in  perjury,  812.    See 
Perjury. 
OBSTRUCTING  OFFICERS.   See  Sm^iggling, 
OBTAINING  MONEY  under  FALSE  PRE- 
TENCES.   Bee  Falu  Pretences,    Cheating. 
OCCUPATION, 
what  amoimts  to  in  arson,  at  common  law, 

271. 
what  sufficient  occupation  in  burglary,  849 
to  861.     See  Burglary, 
OFFENSIVE  WEAPON, 

what  is,  559. 
OFFICE, 
bribery  of  persons  in,  827. 
cheating  by  persons  in,  880. 
offences  relating  to  offices,  804. 
misfeasances  by  officers,  illegal  acts  ill 
general,  id. 
by  magistrates,  id. 
by  gaolers,  id. 
frauds  by  public  officers,  id. 
nonfeasances  by  public  officers,  805. 
not  performing  duties,  id. 

overseer  not  relieving  pauper,  'd. 
head  officer  of  corporation  absenting 
himself,  id. 
extortion,  id. 

refusing  to  execute  office,  806. 
OFFICE  COPIES,  199. 
ONUS  PROBANDI, 
general  rule,  affirmative  to  be  proved,  79. 
where  the  presumption  of  law  is  in  favor  of 

the  affirmative,  id. 
where  a  fact  is  peculiarly  within  the  know- 
ledge of  a  party,  80. 
OPINION, 
of  witnesses,  examination  as  to,  179. 
whether  sul^ect  of  peijury,  814. 
ORDER, 
for  payment  of  money,  forgery  of^  501. 
Stat  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  621. 
what  amounts  to,  624  to  627.  ^ 
forging  indorsement  on,  not  within  the 
statute,  624. 
for  delivery  of  goods,  forgeiy  of,  627  to 

680. 
stealing  of,  624. 
OUTHOUSE, 
ialgeot  of  arson  ftt  oommon  law,  271» 
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OVTUOVSE— continued. 

what  is,  within  the  sutute  against  anon, 

277,  278. 
what  forms  part  of  the  dwelling-house  in 

burglary,  348,  362. 
what  is,  iu  house-breaking,  430. 
demolishing,  886. 
OVERSEER, 

when  indictable  for  not  relieying  pauper, 

805. 
frauds  by,  in  keeping  accounts,  id. 
refusal  to  execute  office  of,  806. 
OVERT  ACT, 

proof  of,  not  laid  in  indictment  in  treason, 
81. 
OWNERSHIP, 
proof  of,  in  false  pretences,  476. 

in  larceny,  633,  et  seq.    See  Larceny. 
OYSTERS, 
stealing,  479. 
dragging  oyster  bed,  id. 

PAPER, 

for  forging  bank-notes,  539. 

or  bankers'  notes,  541. 
PARDON, 
where  it  restored  competency  of  infamous 

witnesses,  137. 
promised  by  statute,  whether  it  rendered 

a  witness  incompetent,  140. 
effect  of  promise  of,  to  accomplice  giving 

evidence,  155. 
PARISH, 
boundaries,  hearsay,  e^dence  of,  26. 

proof  of,  in  indictments.  111. 
competency  of  inhabitants  of,  144. 
may  be  liable  to  repair  a  bridge,  888. 

evidence  in  defence  by,  836. 
liability  of,  to  repairs  of  highways,  570,  et 
seq.     See  Highway $, 
proof  in  defence  by,  576. 
goods  belonging  to  poor  of,  how  described 

in  larceny,  642. 
registers,  206,  544. 
PARLIAMENT, 
what  passes  in,  not  to  be  disclosed,  195. 
proof  of  acts  of,  197. 
proof  of  journals  of,  198. 
members  of,  bribery  of,  827. 
petition  to,  no  libel,  668. 
privileged  publication  by,  id. 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no 

defence  to  an  action  for  libel,  id. 
PAROL, 

written  instruments  not  provable  by,  1. 
proof  by,  of  appointment  of  persons  acting 

in  public  capacity,  7. 
dying   declarations,   where   reduced   into 

writing,  84. 
examination  of  prisoner,  where  reduced  into 

writing,  62. 
not  admissible  to  vary  depositions,  73. 
parol  evidence  of  illegal  oath  in  writing, 

801. 

PARTICULARS, 
of  the  offence  in  a  nuisance,  286. 
of  the  charges  in  barratry,  806. 


PARTICULARS — continued, 
in  embezxlement,  451. 
of  highways  obstructed,  kc.,  679. 
PARTNERS, 

occupation  of,  in  burglary,  361. 
when  guilty  of  larceny  vrith  respect  to  part- 
nership goods,  635. 
property  of,  how  laid,  id. 
PAUPERS, 
marriage  of,  conspiracy  to  procure,  409. 
overseer,  when  indictable  for  not  relieving, 
806. 
PEACE-OFFICER, 

proof  of  appointment  of,  17. 

assaults  by,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 

when  justifiable,  292. 
assaults  on,  297. 

proof  of  escape  suffered  by,  459. 
cases  of  manslaughter  in  resisting,  685. 
killed  and  killing  others  in  the  performanee 
of   their  duty,   when  it   amounts  to 
murder,  742,  et  seq.     See  Murder, 
their  authority,  743. 

regularity  of  process,  750. 
notice  of  their  au^ority,  754. 
mode  of  executing  their  duty,  756. 
refusal  to  execute  Uie  office  of,  indictable, 
806. 
PEER, 

punishable  for  iUsobeying  subpcena,  120. 
PEDIGREE, 
hearsay  when  admissible  on  questions  o^ 
25. 
PENAL  STATUTES, 

compounding  informations  on,  404. 
PENALTIES, 
party  entitled  to,  when  competetent  iritsess, 

142. 
questions  subjecting  witness  to,  171. 
whether  they  may  be  put,  172. 
consequences  of  answering,  174. 
consequences  of  not  answering,  id. 
PERJURY, 
prosecutor,  when  a  competent  witness,  14L 
proof  of  affidavit  in,  201. 
proof  of  answer  in  chancery  in,  202. 
peijury  at  common  law,  808. 
proof  of  authority  to  administer  oath.  Id. 
that  party  acted  in  character  sufficient,  id. 
commission  of  bankrupt,  809. 
commission  for  taking  affidavits,  id. 
court  having  no  jurisdiction,  id. 
persons  in  private  capacity,  id. 
variance  in  statement  of  authority,  810. 
proof  of  the  occasion  of  administering  tiM 
oath,  811. 
need  not  be  in  court,  id. 
before  commissioners,  id. 
oath  of  simony,  id. 
oath  in  party's  own  cause,  id. 
not  on  false  verdict,  id. 
not  oath  before  surrogate,  812. 
on  affidavit  in  insolvent  court,  id. 
object  of  oath  need  not  be  affected,  id. 
proof  of  taking  the  oath,  id. 
Tariance  ia  statement  of,  id. 
upon  answer  in  ohaacery,  id. 
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TEBJVRY— continued. 
upon  affidayits,  813. 
identity  of  the  party,  id. 
Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists,  id. 
proof  of  the  substance  of  the  oath,  814. 
whether  the  whole  of  defendant's  evidence 

must  be  proved,  id.  816. 
oath  as  to  belief,  814. 
equivocating  oath,  id. 
matter  of  opinion,  id. 
upon  question  which  witness   was   not 

bound  to  answer,  815. 
intervening  statements  not  varying  sense, 

id. 
**  substance  and  effect,"  oonstmction  of, 
id. 
adding  word,  816. 
omitting  letter,  id. 
proof  of  parol  evidence  of  defendant,  id. 
explanatory  proof  by  defendant,  id. 
proof  of  materiality  of  matter  sworn,  817. 
cases,  id. 

matter  of  circumstance,  817. 
proof  of  degree  of  materiality,  819. 
proof  of  introductory  averments,  820. 
matters  of  description,  id. 
immaterial  variances,  id. 
proof  of  trial  having  been  had,  821. 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  matter  sworn,  822. 
proof  of  the  corrupt  intention  of  the  de- 
fendant, 823. 
witnesses — number  requisite,  828. 

where  the  defendant's  own  admission 

is  given  in  evidence,  824. 
competency  of  witnesses,  826. 
Statutes  relating  to  perjury,  827. 
5  Eliz.  c.  9,  id. 
construction  of,  828. 
other  statutes,  829. 

2  Geo.  2,  c.  11 — punishment,  id. 
subornation  of,  830.     See  Subornation. 
PERSON, 

stealing  from  the  person,  605. 
proof  of  taking  from,  in  robbery,  896. 
PERSONATION.     See  FaUe  Personation. 
PETIT  TREASON, 

punishable  as  murder,  691. 
PETITIONING  CREDITOR'S  DEBT, 

proof  of,  303. 
PHYSICIAN, 

opinion  of,  admissible,  179. 
not  privileged  as  a  witness,  186. 
proof  of  his  practising  as  such,  552. 
liable  for  mala  praxitj  717  to  720. 
PIGEONS, 

stealing  of,  629. 

statute  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  o.  29,  631. 
PIRACY, 

offence  at  common  law,  832. 
statute  11  and  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7,  id. 
statute  8  Geo.  1,  c.  25,  883. 
statute  18  Geo.  2,  o.  30,  id. 
statute  32  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  834. 
Statute  5  Geo.  4,  c.  11 3,  id. 
pr'of  of  the  piracy,  835. 
proof  with  regard  to  the  persons  guilty  of 
piracy,  id. 


PIRACY— ron<mu«rf. 
proof  with  regard  to  accessaries,  886. 
venue  and  trial,  id. 

punishment  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  o. 
88,  id. 
PLACE, 

variance  in  averments  as  to,  110. 
PLANTS, 

in  gardens,  malicious  iiguries  to,  675. 
PLATE, 

transposing  stamp  on,  546,  549. 
PLAY-HOUSE, 

indictable  as  a  nuisance,  796. 
PLEA,  231. 
PLEDGING, 

by  banker,  agent,  or  factor,  455. 
POACHING.     See  Oame, 
night  poaching,  554. 

with  arms,  556. 
power  to  arrest  poachers,  559. 
POISON, 
administering  poison  to  procure  abortion. 

See  Abortion, 
administering  to  horses,  876. 
evidence  in  murder  by  means  of,  702. 

principal  and  accessaries  in,  id. 
attempt  to,  stat.  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict  c.  86, 
778. 
evidence  of  former  attempts,  786. 
taken  by  woman  to  procure  miscarriage, 
and  causing  death, /s/o  de  ««,  778. 
POLICY, 
proof  of,  2. 

on  indictment  for  arson,  282. 
POLL-BOOK, 

copy  of,  admissible,  205. 
POSSESSION, 
of  stolen  property,  presumption  of  stealing, 
18.  648. 
length  of  time  after  the  larceny,  19, 
found  in  a  house,  id. 
after  prisoner's  apprehension,  id. 
proof  of  commission  of  other  offence,  20. 
where  property  is  carried  into  another 

county,  id. 
evidence  to  be  received  with  great  cau- 
tion, id. 
of  forged  notes,  evidence  of  guilty  know- 
ledge, 90. 
defence  of,  a  justification  in  assault,  291. 
having  counterfeit  coin  in  possession,  898. 

proof  of,  895. 
having  counterfeit  foreign  coin  in  posses- 
sion, 399. 
interpretation  clause  af>  to,  408. 
of  property,  so  as  to  make  it  larceny,  and 
not  embezzlement  in  servant  taldng  it, 
445. 
interpretation  clause  in  forgery  act  as  to, 

517. 
by  prisoner,  necessary  in  larceny,  588. 
POST-OFFICE, 

marks,  effect  of  in  evidence,  662. 
statute  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  86,  888. 
offences  by  officers  employed  under  the 
post  office,  id. 
opening  or  detaining  letters,  id. 
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PO.ST-^)FFICE— A!>n/m««/. 

itealing,   embezzling,  secretiDg,  or  de- 
stroy iug  letteni,  ^9. 
wbat  is  a  post  letter,  id. 
stealing  or    embezzling  printed    Totes, 
n«W!* papers,  kc,  id. 
proof  of  being  employed  bj  or  under  the 

p<rft-office,  840. 
proof  of  opening  or  detaining  letters,  841. 
proof  of  Mtealitig,  embezzling,  secreting,  or 

dentroying  letters,  id. 
offcnccN  hy  other  parties,  842. 

stealing  money  or  Taluabie  securities  out 

of  letters,  id. 
ftealing  letter-bags,  and  letten  sent  bj 

tbe  mail,  &c.,  id. 
stealing,  &c.,  letter-bags  and  letters  sent 

by  a  poHt  office  packet,  843. 
fraudulently  retaining  letters,  &c.,  844. 
forging  the  name  or  handwriting  of  the 
rvccirer- general,  &c.,  of  the  post-office, 
id. 
forging  or  altering  franks,  id. 
acccMHaries  and  procurers,  id. 
receivers,  846. 
Tenue,  id. 

property  may  be  laid  in  the  postmaster- 
general,  &c.,  846. 
punishment,  84G. 
interpretation  clause,  847. 
offences  under  the  3  and  4  Vict  o.  96, 
850. 
POSTEA, 

proof  of  trial  had,  200. 
POWER  OF  ATTORNEY, 
forgery  of,  621. 
for  receipt  of  prize-money,  id. 
to  transfer  government  stock,  621,  536. 
forging  attestation  to,  637. 
PRACTICE, 
preferring  and  finding  bills  of  indictment, 

223. 
copy  of  indictment,  224. 
arraignment,  id. 
postponing  the  trial,  226. 
traverse  in  misdemeanors,  228. 
plea,  231. 

Joinder  of  distinct  offences  in  the  indict- 
ment— putting  the  prosecutor  to  his  elec- 
tion, id. 
quashing  indictments,  id. 
particulars  of  the  offence,  288. 
opening  the  case,  226. 
opening  convcrBations  and  confessions,  id. 
prisoner's  counsel  act,  id. 
rules  of   practice  thereon  made   by  the 

judges,  230. 
discharge  of  jury,  238. 
former  conviction,  239. 
trial,  241. 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  sessions  of  the 

peace,  242. 
Terdict,  243. 
Judgment,  id. 

recording  judgment  of  death,  245. 
ease  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
246. 


PRACTICE — contmued. 

costs,  expenses,  and  rewards,  id. 
PRESCRIPTION,    16.      See  Bnd^ti,  ^4- 

PRESUMPTION, 

of  persons  acting  in  a  public  capacity  bdag 

duly  authorized,  7,  17. 
of  document  being  destroyed,  12. 
general  nature  of  presomptiTe  eridenee, 
14. 
distinction  taken  in  criminal  and  dvil 
cases,  id. 
comparative  weight  due  to  direct  and  Re- 
sumptive evidence,  15. 
general  instances  of  presnmptioii,  id. 
of  innocence  and  legality,  16. 
of  guilt  arising  from  the  conduct  of  tbs 
party  charged,  at  or  after  the  charge, 
17. 
from  the  possession  of  stolen  property, 
&c.,  18,  643. 
of  malice,  &c.,  20. 
of  intent  to  defraud,  21. 
of  the  duration  of  life,  id. 
of  duly  exercising  an  office,  79. 
of  cheque  being  forged,  493. 
of  way  being  a  highway,  562. 

PRETENCES.     See  FaUe  Fretmeet. 

PRIMARY  EVIDENCE, 
general  rule,  1. 
written  instruments,  1. 
handwriting,  5. 

negative  evidence  of  consent,  6. 
exceptions,  7. 
evidence  of  person  acting  in  publio  ca- 
pacity, id. 
admissions  by  party,  id. 

PRINCIPAL.     See  Accetsaria. 
confession  of  principal  not  evidence  against 

accessary,  64. 
principal  admitted  as  witness  against  ao* 

cessary,  164. 
proof  with  regard  to  accessaries  in  geners], 

213,  et  seq.     See  AeeeMoriet. 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  what  eonsti- 

tutes,  213. 
principal  varying  f^om  orders  giTen  to  hiiB, 

216. 
principals,  who,  in  burglary,  845,  847. 

in  false  personation,  468. 

in  false  pretences,  476. 

in  forgery,  514. 

at  common  law  all  are  principalSi  id 

in  murder  by  poison,  702. 
persons  present  at  a  prize  fight,  716. 

at  a  duel,  741. 

in  the  second  degree,  in  ftlo  de  «e,  772. 

in  malicious  injuries  to  the  person,  789. 

in  administering  unlawful  oaths,  800. 

in  piracy,  836. 
in  offences  relating  to  the  poet  office,  84i 

in  rape,  862. 
proof  of  conviction  of,  as  against  receiver, 

805. 
party  charged  both  as  loindpal  wd  re- 
ceiver, 877. 
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PRINTED  DOCUMENTS, 

how  proved,  4. 
PRISON  BREACH, 

nature  of  the  offence  for  which  the  partj 

was  imprisoned,  868. 
proof  of  the  imprisonment,  and  nature  of 

the  prison,  854. 
proof  of  the  breaking  of  the  prison,  id. 
punishment,  856. 
conveying  tools,  &o.,  to  prisoners,  to  assist 

in  escape,  id. 
special  enactments,  866. 
PRISONER, 
examination  of,  60.     See  Exammaiumt. 
must  be  present  at  depositions,  71. 

quccre  before  coroner,  id. 
evidence  of  character  when  admissible,  97. 
accomplice  admissible  witness  for,  164. 
arraignment  of,  224. 
postponing  the  trial,  226. 
traverse  in  misdemeanor,  228. 
prisoners'  counsel  act,  236. 
prisoner  cannot  address  the  jury  where  he 

employs  counsel,  286.     See  Practice, 
rules  of  practice  made  by  the  judges  there- 
on, id. 
proof  for,  in  bigamy,  825. 
death  of,  by  ill-treatment  in  gaol,  murder, 

722. 
gaoler  indictable  for  misusing,  804. 
breach  of  prison  by,  868.  See  Prison  Breach, 
conveying  tools  to,  to  assist  escape,  866. 
rescue  of,  879.     See  Rescue. 
aiding  to  escape,  880. 
PRIVATE  PERSONS, 

when  and  how  liable  to  repair  highways, 

675. 
defence  by,  677. 
libels  upon,  660. 
apprehending  offenders,  and  killed,  when 

murder  or  manslaughter,  687,  744,  762. 
arrest  of  night-walkers  by,  768. 
authority  of,  to  arrest  offenders  in  general, 

762  to  766. 
authority  to  suppress  an  affray,  762. 
PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS,  186  to 

194.     See  Witness, 
PRIVILEGED  PUBLICATIONS, 

when  a  defence  on  indictment  for  libel, 

668  to  665. 
PRIZE  FIGHTS, 

death  ensuing  in  course  of,  716. 
PROBATE, 
proof  of,  204. 

not  conclusive  proof  of  Talidity  of  will,  620. 
PROCESS, 
breaking  open  doors  to  execute  dyil  pro- 
cess, 767. 
PROCLAMATION, 

under  the  riot,  884. 
PRODUCTION  OF  PAPERS, 

when  witness  privileged  firom,  189. 
of  cheque  referred  to  in  letter,  in  con- 
spiracy, 420. 
PROMISES, 

effiect  of  in  confessions,  89. 

what  amounts  to,  id,  41. 

62 


PROMISES— «m/inM<rrf. 

must  have  reference  to  temporary  ad- 
vantage, id. 
removal  of  effect  of,  id.   See  Confessions, 
PROMISSORY  NOTE.  See  BiU  of  Ezekange, 
forgery  of,  621. 
stealing  of,  626. 
paid  re-issuable  bankers'  notes  may  be 

described  as  promissory  notes,  626. 
whether  as  valuable  securities,  id. 
PROPERTY, 

defence,  766.  770. 
PROSECUTOR, 
when  affected  by  declarations  of  his  agents, 

64. 
evidence  of  character  of,  when  admissible  96. 
yariance  in  statement  of  name  of,  104. 
when  a  competent  witness,  140. 
is  not  allowed  personally  to  address  tlie 
jury,  286. 
PROVOCATION, 
intent  to  provoke  a  challenge,  878. 
what  sufficient  to  make  killing  manslaugh- 
ter, 682,  724. 
words  or  gestures  only,  726. 
assault,  726. 
instrument  used,  728. 
must  be  recent,  780. 
express  malice  prevents  provocaUon  being 
an  excuse,  786. 
cases  of  peace  officers  executing  illegal 
process,  769. 
PUBLIC  BOOKS, 

proof  of,  204. 
PUBLIC  COMPANIES.    See  Companies, 
PUBLIC  FUNDS.    See  Funds, 
PUBLIC  SERVICE, 

embeiilement  by  persons  in,  461.  . 
PUBLIC  WORSHIP, 

disturbing,  427. 
PUBLICATION, 

of  libel,  664,  et  seq. 
PURPORT, 

effect  of  the  word,  512. 
PUTTING  IN  FEAR, 
stealing  from  dwelling-house,  some  person 

being  put  in  bodily  fear,  484. 
in  rob^ry,  900,  et  seq. 
PUTTING  OFF, 
in  coining,  what  amounts  to,  891. 
in  forgery,  608. 

QUAKERS, 

evidence  of,  admissible,  182. 

proof  of  marriage  of,  818,  816. 

false  affirmation  punishable  as  peijury,  818. 
QUARANTINE, 

forging  oertifioate  of,  660. 
QUASHING, 

of  indictments,  281. 

RABBITS, 

taking  or  killing  in  a  warren,  568. 
RAILWAY, 

a  public  highway,  662.      ' 

when  a  public  nuisance,  794. 

offences  relating  to,  867,  et  seq. 
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BANSOM, 

of  neutral  Tenel,  884. 
RAPE, 
declarations  of  woman  admiisible,  23. 
wife  competent  witness  against  her  hns- 

band,  151. 
statutes  respecting,  859. 
proof  with  regard  to  the  person  commit- 
ting the  offence,  id. 
proof  with  regard  to  the  person  upon  whom 

the  ofifence  is  committed,  860. 
proof  of  the  ofifence,  861. 
accessaries,  862. 
competency  and  credibility  of  the  witnesses, 

id. 
unlawful  carnal  knowledge  of  female  chil- 
dren, 864. 
assault  with  intent  to  commit,  866. 
BATIONE  T£NU&£, 
inhabitants  of   a   district   cannot   be  so 

charged,  833. 
proof  of  such  liability,  885. 
prirate  individuals  so  charged,  575. 
defence  by  indiyiduals  so  charged,  578. 
RECEIPT, 
proof  of  receipt  of  money,  8. 
forgery  of,  531. 
what  amounts  to  a  receipt,  531  to  535. 
to  assignment  of  navy  bUl,  532. 
scrip  receipt,  533. 
RECEIVING, 
common  law  ofifence,  former  statntes,  867. 
statute  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c  29,  id. 
punishment,  id. 
proof  of  the  larceny  by  the  principal,  868. 
name  of  need  not  appear,  id. 
where  he  is  unknown,  869. 
where  indictment  alleges  receipt  from 

a  person  named,  id. 
preyious  conviction  of  principal  is  eri- 
dence,  870. 
where  he  pleaded  guilty,  id. 
distinction  between  receiving  and  steal- 
ing, 871. 
proof  of  receiving,  joint  receipt,  873. 

receipt  by  wife,  874. 
proof  of  the  particular  goods  received,  875. 
need  not  be  in  same  shape  as  when 
stolen,  id. 
proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  id. 
immaterial  with  what  intent  party  re- 
ceived the  goods,  876. 
proof  where  the  prisoner  is  charged  as 
principal   and   receiver  in   dOferent 
counts,  877. 
proof  by  prisoner  of  innocence  of  principal, 

id. 
witness,  competency  of  principal,  id. 
venue,  id. 
RECEIVER, 
confession  of  principal  felon  not  evidence 

against,  54. 
proof  of  guilty  knowledge  of,  94. 
charged  as  both  principal  and  receiver, 
877. 
RECEIVING-HOUSE, 
for  lettCES,  848,  849. 


RECITAL, 

in  private  act,  efifect  of^  197. 
RECOGNIZANCE, 
of  witnesses,  115. 

of  bail,  false  acknowledgment  of^  462. 
RECORDS, 

primary  evidence  of  the  facts  recorded,  1 
mode  of  proving,  198. 

nul  lid  record,  evidence  on,  id. 
forgery  of,  at  common  law,  488. 
larceny  of,  622. 
RECOVERY, 

false  acknowledgment  of,  462. 
RECTOR, 
altering  registers,  when  criminally  liable, 
545. 
RE-EXAMINAMION,  170. 
REGISTERS, 
public  copy  of,  admis&ble,  205. 
forgery  of,  at  common  law,  488. 
by  statute,  544. 
REGRATING, 

ofifence  of,  abolished,  486. 
RELEASE, 

to  and  by  witnesses,  146. 
RELIGIOUS  BELIEF, 

of  witness,  mode  of  inquiring  into,  132. 
REMUNERATION, 
of  witnesses,  120,  122. 
of  medical  witnesses  on  inquests,  124. 
REPAIRS, 
indictment  for  not  repairing  bridges,  829. 

See  Bridget, 
not  repairing  highways,  570,  et  seq.    See 
Hightoaye, 
REPUTATION.    SeeAortoy. 
RESCUE, 
nature  of  the  ofifence,  879. 
proof  of  the  custody  of  the  parly  rescued, 

id. 
proof  of  the  rescue,  880. 
punishment,  id. 
aiding  prisoner  to  escape,  id. 
ofifence  under  various  statntes,  id. 
conveying  disguise  or  tools  to  prisoners, 

881. 
of  returned  transports,  940. 
RES  GEST^ 

hearsay  inadmissible  as  part  of,  24. 
RESOLUTION, 

of  public  meeting,  how  proved,  4,  5. 
RESTITUTION, 
of  property  obtained  by  false  pretenoai» 

477. 
award  of^  in  forcible  entry,  485. 
of  stolen  property,  644. 
RESURRECTION-HEN.    &^  Dead  BoOm, 
RETAKING, 

after  escape,  proof  of,  460. 
REVENUE  LAWS.    See  Smtunlma. 
REVOLT, 

endeavouring  to  make,  in  ship,  888. 
REWARDS, 
when  they  render  a  witoMS  inoooipete&t, 

189,  142.     See  /f|/bniMr«. 
to  persons  apprehending  pffisi«iei%  24flL 
for  helping  to  itolu  ffoods^  406» 
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BTCK.     See  Arson,  Stack. 
KING-DROPPING, 

obtaining  money  by,  larceny,  612. 
RIOT, 

hearsay,  when  admifisible  on  proseontion 

'    for,  28. 

conspiracy  to  create,  408. 

killing  rioters  in  suppressing  riot,  762,  768. 

nature  of,  in  general,  882. 

proof  of  the  unlawiftil  assembling,  id. 
proof  of  the  violence  of  terror,  id. 
proof  of  the  object,  private  grievance, 

883. 
proof  of  the  execution  of  the  act  for 

which  the  rioters  are  assembled,  id. 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants,  id. 
prosecutions  under  the  riot  act,  884. 
proof  of  demolishing  buildings,  &c.,  886. 
what  is  a  beginning  to  demolish,  id. 
BIVER, 

presumption  of  public  navigable  river,  16. 
a  public  highway,  662. 
obstruction  of,  a  public  nuisance,  568. 
maliciously  breaking  down  banks  of,  678. 
BOAD.     See  Highway. 
BOBBERY, 

statute  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict  c.  87,  891. 
robbery  attended  with  cutting  or  wounding, 

892.  • 

robbery  attended  with  violence,  &c.,  id. 
simple  robbery,  8f^. 
evidence  in  cases  of  robbery,  id. 
proof  of  the  goods  taken,  id. 
must  be  in  peaceable  possession  of  prose- 
cutor, id. 
proof  of  ownership,  8ft4. 
proof  of  the  taking,  id. 
felonious  intent,  895. 
bonA  fide  claim,  id. 
robbecy  not  original  intent,  id. 
where  several  are  concerned,  896. 
after  quarrel,  id. 
from  the  person,  id.  ^ 

in  presence  of  the  owner,  897. 
against  the  will  of  the  owner,  id. 
proof  of  the  violence,  or  putting  in  fear, 
898. 
degree  of  violence,  id. 
under  pretence  of  legal  or  rightfyil  pro- 
ceedings, 899. 
proof  of  putting  in  fear,  900. 
mode  of  putting  in  fear,  id. 
need  not  be  threats,  id. 
colour  of  purchase,  &c.,  901. 
menaces  and  threats,  id. 
degree  of  fear,  902. 
of  injury  to  the  person,  id. 
of  injury  to  property,  903. 
of  injury  to  reputation,  id.  to  p.  918. 
threatening  to  accuse  of  an  abominable 

crime,  904,  909. 
statute  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  e.  87,  b.  4, 

id. 
threat  of  imprisonment,  911. 
putting  in   fear,  must   be   before  the 
toking,  912. 
Msault  with  intent  to  rob,  914. 


"BlOBBEBY— continued. 

statute  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  6, 

id. 
proof  of  the  assault,  id. 
proof  of  the  intent  to  rob,  915. 
ROOKS, 

stealing  of,  680. 
BOUT, 

what  constitutes,  888. 
BULE  OF  COURT, 
office  copy  of,  200. 

SACRILEGE, 
statutes  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  5  and  6 

Wm.  4,  c  81,  916. 
pfoof  of  the  building  being  a  church  or 
chapel,  id. 
dissenting  chapel,  not  within  the  act, 
917. 
proof  of  the  stealing  of  the  goods,  id. 
what  goods  are  within  the  act,  id. 
SAILORS.     See  Soldiert  and  Sailort 
SALVAGE, 

assaulting  persons  engaged  in,  297. 
SAVINGS  BANKS, 

larcenies  relating  to,  648. 
SCOLD, 

common  scold,  a  nuisance,  798. 
SCOTLAND, 

proof  of  marriage  in,  816  to  818. 
SEA  BANKS, 

maliciously  breaking  down,  678. 
SECONDARY  EVIDENCE, 
when  admissible  in  general,  8. 
notice  to  produce,  9.    Qee  NoHcb  to  Pro^ 

duee, 
loss  of  documents,  12. 
as  to  degrees  of  secondary  evidence,  18. 
SECONDS, 

in  duels,  when  guilty  of  murder,  741. 
SEDITION, 
uolawftil  oath  to  engage  in  seditioTis  pur- 
pose, 800. 
seaitious  libels,  649. 
SEISIN, 

presumption  of  seisin  ih  fee,  16. 
SELF  DEFENCE.     See  JwtifiabU  Homicide. 

excuse  in  assault,  290. 
SELF  MURDER, 

inciting  others  to  commit,  772. 
SEPARATISTS, 
evidence  by,  188. 
may  make  afifirmation,  id. 
SERVANT, 
may  Justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his 

master,  291,  765. 
burglary  in  houses  occupied  by,  858. 
what  are  within  the  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  as  to 
embezilement,  439.  See  Embenlement. 
with  regard  to  his  wages  or  payment, 
442. 
goods  in  possession  of,  must  be  laid  in 

master,  in  larceny,  640. 
publication  of  libel  by,  658,  659. 
giving  character  of,  no  libel,  664. 
may  interpose  in  defence  of  his  maater'fl 
perMn  or  property,  766. 
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SESSIONS, 

minate  book  of,  effeei  of  in  eridenee,  198. 
SEVERANCE, 

of  goodB  from  poMeMon  of  owner,  neee*- 
gary  in  Uroeny,  695 
SEWERS, 
goods  belonging  to  oommiisionen  of^  how 
described  in  Uroenj,  642. 
8HEEP, 
description  of  in  indictment,  108,  878. 
stealing  of,  871. 
killing  with  intent,  &c.,  874. 
m&iming  of,  id. 
SHERIFF, 
liable  for  an  esci^,  snirered  by  his  bailiff, 

qtutre,  459. 
power  to  suppress  riots,  888. 
under  riot  act,  884. 
SHIP, 
setting  fire  to,  with  intent  to  murder,  284. 
with  intent  €6  destroy,  id. 
burning,  destroying  king's  ships,  285. 
ships,  &c.,  in  the  port  of  London,  286. 
assault  upon  officers  endeavouring  to  save 

shipwrecked  property,  297. 
captain  forcing  men  on  shore  abroad,  582. 
captain,  larceny  by,  596. 
stealing  from,  in  any  port,  river,  canal,  &c., 
627. 
from  vessels  in  distress,  id. 

wrecked  property  found  in  possession, 
628. 
malicious  injuries  relating  to,  676. 
destroying  with  intent  to  defraud,  id. 
damaging  otherwise  than  by  fire,  id. 
exhibiting  false  lights  to  bring  ships  into 

danger,  id. 
cutting  away  buoys,  &c.,  677. 
receiving  anchors,  &c.,  weighed  up,  678. 
piracy  by  master  or  marines,  882,  888. 
impeding  persons  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  wrecks,  790. 
SHOOTING, 
with  intent  to  murder,  stat.  7  Wm.  4  and 

1  Vict  c.  85,  777,  780. 
with  intent  to  do  some  grievous  bodily 

harm,  &c.,  777. 
principals, — aiding  and  abetting,  789. 
SHOP, 
demolishing  of,  886. 

breaking  and  entering  and  stealing  in,  918. 
SIGNATURE, 
of  prisoner  to  examination,  64. 
by  witness  making  deposition,  72. 
in  indictment  for  stealing  bank  note,  when 

necessary  to  be  proved,  104. 
want  of,  to  promissory  note,  prevents  the 
case  being  forgery,  500,  528. 
SLAVES, 

conveying  of,  &o.,  piracy,  884. 
SMALL  DEBT  COURTS, 
offences  relating  to,  919. 
SMUGGLING, 
assault  upon  officers,  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent, 298. 
statute  8  &  9  Vict  o.  87,  920. 
proof  of  assembling  armed  to  aMiit  in,  id. 


SMUGGLING— coit/BtMdL 

proof  of  being  assembled  together,  921. 
proof  of  bciiig  ar^^  with  offensive  wea- 
pons, id. 
proof  of  shooting  at  a  bo«t  belonging  to  tke 

navy,  Ac,  id. 
proof  of  being  in  eompany  with  othen 

having  prohilMted  goods,  922. 
serrice  of  indictment  in  certain  eases,  sad 

entering  plea  for  prisoner,  id. 
presumptions  on  proeeedings  under  the  8 

k  9  Vict  c  87,  923. 
limitation  of  prosecntioos,  924. 
venue,  id. 
SODOMY, 
statute  9  Geo.  4,  e.  30,  92a. 
proof  of  the  offence,  id. 
SOLDI£RS  AND  SAILORS.    See  Greaiwiek 
HotpitaL 
false  personation  of,  463. 
forgeries  relating  to,  549. 
SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY, 

embeszlement  by  officers  of,  453. 
SPORT, 
death  ensuing  in  course  ot^  when  man- 
slaughter,  688,  715. 

SPRING  GUNS, 

sUtute  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c  18,  926. 
STABBING, 
on  indictment  for  (1  Jae.  1)  prisoner  mi^t 

be  conricted  of  manslaughter,  100. 
proof  of,  under  stat  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict 
c.  85,  777,  781. 
nature  of  the  instrument,  781,  782. 
STACKS, 
setting  fire  to,  282. 

STAGE  COACH, 

goods  stolen  from  on  journey,  258.    See 
Journey, 
STAMPS,  % 

when  necessary  in  criminal  proceedings, 

2U. 
\enue  in  itadictments  for  offences  relating 

to,  258. 
on  policy  of  insurance,  produced  in  arson, 

282. 
forgery  of  unstamped  instruments,  498. 
counterfeit,  vending  of,  500. 
forgery  of,  in  general,  546. 
stat  52  Geo.  8,  c  148,  id. 
55  Geo.  8,  c.  184,  id. 
8  and  4  Wm.  4,  e.  97,  vending  and 
having  counterfeit  stamps  in  poa- 
session,  547,  548. 
proof  of  transposing  stamp,  548.     * 
proof  of  the  intent,  549. 
variance,  id. 
STATE, 
matters  of,  privileged  from  disdosore,  19i 

iStatute, 

proof  of,  197. 
private  act,  id. 
effect  of  recital  in,  id. 
roads  made  by  authoritj  of,  571,  672. 
inolosure  under,  doea  not  reiidtf  pirty 
liable  to  repair,  672. 
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STEALING.     See  Larceny, 

in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  5Z.,  430. 
any  person  being  put  in  bodilj  fear,  434. 
in  a  building  within  the  curtilage,  435. 
in  a  shop,  917. 
from  the  person,  605. 
f^om  vessels  in  port,  &c.,  627. 
distinction  between  stealing  and  receiving, 

871. 
in  a  church,  915. 
STEAM-ENGINE, 

used  in  mine,  maliciously  damaging,  672. 
death  caused  by,  713. 
regulations   respecting,  when   nuisances, 
794. 
STEAM-VESSEL, 

when  captain  guilty  of  manslaughter,  718. 
STOCK.     See  Funds. 
STORES, 

naval  or  military,  embexsling,  456. 
STRANGLE, 

attempt  to,  777. 
STRAW, 

setting  fire  to  stack  of,  282. 
construction  of  the  word,  288. 
STREET, 

nuisances  in,  567.     See  Sighwayt. 
SUBJECTION 

to  power  of  others.    See  Coercion, 
SUBPCENA, 

to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  116. 
whence  issued,  id. 
duces  tecum,  effect  of,  117. 
how  served,  id. 
where  witness  is  in  different  part  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  id. 
for  prisoner,  118. 

consequences  of  neglect  to  obey,  id. 
SUBORNATION  OF  PERJURY, 
proof  of  the  indictment,  880. 
proof  of  the  taking  of  the  false  oath,  id. 
SUFFOCATE, 

attempt  to,  777. 
SUNDAY, 

process  cannot  be  served  on,  757. 
SURGEON, 

liable  for  mala  praxis,  717,  720. 
SURPLUSAGE, 
what  descriptive  averments  may  be  re- 
jected as,  102. 
in  stating  addition  to  name  of  prosecutor, 

106. 
in  use  of  words  not  used  by  statute,  508. 
means  of  wounding  on  indictment  for  mali- 
cious injury,  788. 
SURROGATE, 

proof  of  acting  as,  808. 
false  oath  before,  not  peijnry,  812. 
SUSPICION, 

of  felony,  arresting  on,  748,  et  seq. 
justification  of  violence  in  defence  of 
dwelling-house,  766,  770. 
SWANS, 

stealing  of,  680. 
SWINDLING.   SeeCUatinff.  FaUt  Pretences. 

TACKLE.    See  Mackkiery. 


TAKING, 
in  larceny,  587,  et  seq.     See  Larceny. 
in  piracy,  885. 
in  robbery,  898. 
TALLY, 

larceny  of,  624. 
TENNANTS  IN  COMMON, 
no  larceny  by,  685. 
property  of,  how  laid,  id. 
TENOR, 

effect  of  the  word,  511,  820. 
TERMINI, 

of  highways,  proof  of,  556. 
TERRIER, 

ancient  proof  of,  206. 
THOROUGHFAUE, 

whether  it  can  be  a  highway,  564. 
THREATS, 
under  confession  inadmissible,  39.  . 
must  proceed  from  person  having  power, 

89,  47. 
what  amounts  to  a  threat,  id. 
must  have  reference  to  temporal  object, 

41. 
where  the  inducement  held  to  have  ceased, 

48. 
where  held  not  to  have  ceased,  44. 
evidence  of  other  threats  by  prisoner,  96. 
evidence    of   handwriting  to  threatening 

letter,  209. 
compelling  a  person  by,  to  kill  himself, 

murder,  701. 
of  accusing  person  of  unnatural  practices, 
when  sufficient  to  make  such  a  putting 
in  fear  constitute  robbery,  903  to  913. 
threatening  to  accuse  of  an   abominable 
crime,  statute  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  o.  87, 
8.  4,  909. 
demanding  money  with  menaces,  927. 
statute  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  o.  87,  s.  7, 

id. 
proof  of  the  demand,  id. 
proof  of  the  threat  or  force,  928. 
proof  of  the  intent,  id. 
proof  of  the  thing  demanded,  id. 
threatening   letters -^  demanding  money, 
&c.,  930. 

statute  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  o.  29,  id. 
proof  of  the  sending  or  delivering  of  the 

letter,  981. 
proof  of  the  nature  of  the  letter  or 

writing — the  demand,  932. 
proof  of  the  thing  demanded,  988. 
accusing  of  murder,  984. 
statute  4  Geo.  4,  o.  54,  id. 
proof  of  the  sending  of  the  letter,  985. 
proof  of  the  letter  threatening  to  kill  or 
murder,  id. 
accusing  of  infamous  crimes,  &o.,  987. 
statute  7  and  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  id. 
proof  of  the  accusing,  938. 
proof  of  the  nature  of  the  acousation,  id. 
proof  of  the  view  or  intent,  id. 
proof  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  ex- 
torted, 939. 
THRESHING  MACHINES, 
malicious  injuries  to,  679. 
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TIME, 

yariance  in  aTerments  as  to,  109. 
TOLLS, 
effect  of,  with  regard  to  repurs  of  bridges, 

833. 
maliciouslj  destroying  toll-house,  674. 
TOOLS, 
coining  tools,  offences  relating  to,  400. 
conveying  to  prisoner,  to  assist  escape,  707. 
TOWING  PATH, 

a  public  highway,  562. 
TOWNSHIP, 
may  be  liable  to  repair  a  bridge,  882,  888. 

evidence  in  defence  by,  836. 
may  be  liable  to  repair  a  highway,  574. 
former  convictions  against,  when  eyidence 
of  liability,  577. 
TRADE, 
conspiracies  affecting,  409. 

to  injure  an  individual  in  his  trade,  418. 
forgeries  affecting,  550. 
what  trades  are  a  nuisance,  791,  764. 
with  pirates,  888. 
TRADING, 

proof  of,  300. 
TRANSPORTATION, 
returning  fVom,  989. 
TRAP-DOOR, 

opening  of  a,  breaking  in  burglary,  841. 
TRAVERSE, 
in  general,  228. 
in  misdemeanors,  id. 
at  the  central  criminal  court  or  MiddloBex 

sessions,  not  allowed,  281. 
in  coining,  400. 
TREASON, 
hearsay,  when  admissible,  28. 
depositions  under  statute,  not  admissible 

in,  70. 
proof  of  OTert  act,  not  hud  in  indictment, 

81. 
acts  and  declarations  of  traitors,  when 

admissible,  85. 
collateral  declarations  of  prisoner,  when 

admissible,  96. 
whether  wife  a  competent  witness,  150. 
TREES, 
malicious  ii^uries  to,  674. 

above  the  Talue  of  1/.  in  parks,  &o..id. 
above  the  value  of  1«.  elsewhere,  675. 
plants,  &c.  in  gardens,  id. 
TRESPASS, 
conspiracy  to  commit,  not  indictable,  418. 

goods  taken  by,  not  larceny,  590. 
degree  of  violence  justifiable  in  resisting  a 
trespasser,  769. 
TRUL, 
postponement  of,  to  instruct  infant  witness, 
126. 
but  not  an  adult,  id. 
refusal  to  plead  at  225. 
plea  of  not  guilty,  puts  party,  on,  281. 
.    postponing,  226. 
at  assizes  of,  indictment  found  at  sesmons, 

241. 
partial,  change  of  renue  on  account  of, 
241,  260. 


TURNPIKES, 

goods  belonging  to  trustees  of,  how  de- 
scribed in  larceny,  642. 
maliciously  throwing  down  gates,  &c.  671 

UNDERWOOD, 

maliciously  destroying,  674. 
UNDERWRITERS, 
destroying  ships,  with  intend  to  delHnd, 
676. 
UNKNOWN, 
statement  of  stealing  goods  of  a  person  on- 
known,  640. 
murder  of  child  whose  name  is  unknown, 

696. 
statement  of  receiving  goods  from  persons 
unknown^  869. 
UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY, 

what  constitutes,  888. 
UNLAWFUL  COMBINATIONS, 
UNNATURAL  PRACTICES— See  Sodaimf. 
threat  to  accuse  of,  a  sufficient  putting  in 
fear  in  robbery,  908,  to  918. 
UTTERING, 
counterfeit  coin,  891. 
simple  uttering,  892. 
compound  offence,  898. 
what  makes  a  joint  uttering,  id. 
forged  instruments,  502. 
disposing,  or  putting  off,  503. 
what  constitutes  principals  in,  514. 

VALUABLE  SECURITY, 

what  comprised  under  the  term,  624. 
paid  reissuable  bankers*  notes,  whether, 

626. 
incomplete  bill  not  a  yaluable  security,  id. 
VALUE, 
proof  of  in  indictments  in  general,  113. 

in  prosecution  against  bankrupt  for  con- 
cealing his  effects,  807. 
proof  of  value  of  goods  in  stealing  m 

dwelling-house  above  5^,  481. 
,    of  the  thing  stolen  in  larceny,  683. 

in  robbery,  898. 
VARIANCE.    See  Itwe, 
in  divisible  averments,  99,  et  seq. 
in  descriptive  averments,  102,  et  seq. 
in  averments  as  to  time,  109. 

as  to  place,  110. 

as  to  Talue,  118. 
in  arson,  275,  276. 

in  statement  of  intent  in  bnrgtary,  866. 
in  proof  of  putting  off  counterfeit  coin,  395. 
in  statement  of  ownership  of  dwdling- 

house,  488. 
in  statement  of  forging,  602. 

of  forged  instrnment,  511. 

in  transposing  stamp,  549. 
in  indictment  for  night  poaching,  556, 556. 
in  statement  of  highway,  566. 
in  statement  of  mMle  of  killing  in  murder, 

706. 
in  statement  of  authoritj  to  admiidster 

oath,  810. 
in  statement  of  snbstanoe  of  matter  iwas. 

814,  815. 
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VARIANCE— con/mu^d 

in  introductory  aTerments  in  pexjorj^  820. 
YEQETABLES, 

in  gardens,  malioious  iignries  to,  675. 
VENUE, 

in  case  of  trial  of  accessaries  before  the 
fact,  218. 
after  the  fact,  221. 
offences  committed  on  boundaries  of  coun- 
ties, or  partly  in  one  county  and  partly 
in  another,  251. 
offences  committed  in  detached  parts  of 

counties,  252. 
offences  committed  on  persons  or  property 
in  coaches  employed  on  journeys,  or 
yessels  on  inland  navigation,  253. 
offences  committed  in  the  county  of  a  city, 

or  town  corporate,  id. 
offences  committed  in  Wales,  255. 
offences  committed  at  sea,  or  within  the 

admiralty  jurisdiction,  id. 
offences  against  excise,  customs,  stamps, 

&c.  258. 
want  of  proper  renue  when  cured,  259. 
change  of,  260. 
in  abduction,  268. 
in  bigamy,  324. 
»     in  not  repairing  bridges,  886. 
in  challenging  to  fight,  878. 
in  coining,  402. 
in  conspiracy,  421. 
t     in  escape,  458. 
in  forgery,  516. 
in  larceny,  644. 
in  libel,  661. 

in  murder,  abroad,  and  at  sea,  692. 
in  administering  unlawful  oaths,  802« 
in  perjury,  818, 
in  piracy,  255. 

in  receiving  stolen  goods,  877. 
in  prosecutions  respecting  smuggling,  924. 
VERDICT, 
not  sufficient  to  prove  witness  infamous, 
136. 
proof  of,  200. 
VESSEL.     See  Ship. 
VIOLENCE, 

proof  of,  in  case  of  forcible  entry,  482. 
proof  of,  in  case  of  riot,  882. 
proof  of,  in  robbery,  892,  898. 
VOIRE  DIRE, 

examination  on,  166. 
VOLUNTARY  ESCAPE, 

proof  of,  466. 
VOTES, 

of  parliament,  stealing  by  officers  of  post- 
office,  839. 

WAGER, 

did  not  render  a  witness  incompetent,  140. 
WAGES, 

assault  in  pursuance  of  conspiracy  to  raise 

wages,  299. 
conspiracies  to  raise,  410. 
WALES, 
venue  in  oaee  of  offences  eonunitted  in, 
255. 


WALLS, 

breaking  of,  in  burglary,  848. 
WAREHOUSE, 
demolishing  of,  886. 
breaking  and  stealing  in,  918. 
WAREHOUSED  GOODS, 

.embezzling,  457. 
WAREHOUSEMAN, 

larceny  by,  598. 
WARRANT, 
for  payment  of  money,  forgery  of,  521,  et 

seq.  stealing  of,  624. 
when  peace  officer  or  private  person  may 

arrest  without  warrant,  743,  et  seq. 
proof  of,  750. 
regularity  of,  id. 

blank  warrants,  751. 
whether  necessary  before  breaking  open 

door  to  suppress  an  affray,  758. 
of  attorney.    See  Power  of  Attorney, 
WARRANTY, 

when  it  amounts  to  a  false  pretence,  469. 
WARREN, 

taking  or  killing  hares,  &c.  in,  558. 
WASHERWOMAN, 

property  may  be  laid  in,  in  larceny,  687. 
WEAPON, 
uses  of  deadly  weapon  in  oases  of  mutual 

combat,  787,  et  seq. 
in  other  cases,  769. 

against  trespassers,  id. 
offensive,  what  shall  be  deemed,  558. 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

false,  cheating  by,  880. 
WIFE.     See  Husband  and  Wife. 
competency  of,  as  a  witness,  147,  et  seq. 

See  Witneae, 
not  guilty  of  arson  by  setting  fire  to  her 

husband's  house,  281. 
justification  by,  in  assanlt,  defence  of  her 

husband,  291. 
when  competent  witness  in  bigamy,  150, 

312. 
occupation  by,  occupation  of  her  husband, 

in  burglary,  855. 
cannot  be  convicted  of  stealing  in  a  dwell- 
ing house,  in  the  house  of  her  husband, 
422. 
may  be  convicted  of  forcible  entry  on  hus- 
band's premises,  484. 
taking  goods  of  her  husband,  not  larceny, 

594. 
goods  stolen  from,  must  be  laid  as  hus- 
band's property,  640. 
indictable  for  keeping  a  gaming-house,  795. 

or  bawdy-house,  796. 
witness  against  husband,  in  rape,  151. 
carnal  knowledge  of,  by  a  man  pretending 

to  be  the  husband,  not  a  rape,  860. 
liability  of,  on  indictment  for  receiving, 

874. 
coercion  of,  by  husband,  955. 
WILL, 
proof  of,  not  by  parol,  2. 
forgery  of  at  common  law,  488. 
forgery  though  party  be  alive,  497. 
of  land,  with  two  witnesses  only,  602. 
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WILL — continutd. 
in  general,  620. 

probate  not  concluriTe  proof  of  Tftliditj, 
id. 
destroying  or  concealing,  628. 

WINDOWS, 

breaking  of,  in  burglary,  842. 
entry  through,  in  burglary,  846. 
when  peace-officers  justified  in  broaking 
through,  757,  758. 

WITNESS, 

depositions,  eridence  to  contradict,  74. 
the  number  of  witnesses  requisite,  115. 
mode  of  compelling  the  attendance  of,  id. 
by  recognizance,  id. 
by  subpcena,  116. 
mode  by  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum, 
118. 
neglect  to  obey  subpoena,  119. 
remuneration  of,  120. 

witness  bound  to  answer  without  tender 
of  expenses,  122. 
protection  of,.  123. 
attendance  of  witnesses  before  justices,  out 

of  sessions,  id. 
attendance  of,  before  courts  martial,  id. 
attendance  and  expenses  of  medical  wit- 
nesses, &c.,  on  inquests,  124. 
incompetency  of,   from  want    of   under- 
standing, 125. 
infants,  id. 

instruction  of,  126. 
deaf  and  dumb,  127. 
idiots  and  lunatics,  id. 
incompetency  fVom  want  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, 129. 
general  rules,  id. 
form  of  the  oath,  180. 
questions  as  to  religious  belief,  182. 
quakers  and  moravians,  &c.,  id. 
separatists,  188. 
persons  excommunicated,  id. 
incompetency  fh>m  infamy,  184. 
abolished  by  the  6  and  7  Vict  c.  85,  id. 
what  crimes  disqualified,  185. 
in  what  manner  the    conyictign  must 

have  been  proved,  186. 
competency,  how  restored,  id. 
by  sufifering  the  punishment,  id. 
by  pardon,  187. 
by  reversal  of  judgment,  188. 
incompetency  f^om  interest,  189. 
also  abolished  by  the  6  and  7  Vict  c.  85, 
id. 
nature  of  the  interest  in  general,  id. 
reward9,  id. 
wager,  140. 
prosecutor,  when  competent,  id. 

informers,  when  competent,  142. 
inhabitants,  when  competent,  144. 
bail,  incompetent,  146. 
interest,  how  removed,  146. 
incompetency — husband  and  wife,  147. 
general  rule,  id. 

Uwful  husband  and  wifs  only  extends 
to,  148. 


WITNESS— «>n/i>ii/«f. 

evidence  of  either  admiasible  in  eoDstenl 

proceedings,  although  it  tends  to  crimi- 
nate the  other,  id. 
cases  where  husband  or  wife  has  ben 

held  incompetent,  149. 

cases  of  personal  violence,  151. 
admissibility  of  accomplices,  153. 
accomplices  in  general,  id. 
principal  felon,  154. 
accomplice,  when  competent  for  prisoner, 

id. 
promise  of  pardon,  166. 
effect  of  accomplice's  evidence,  id. 

confirmation,  166. 

by  whom,  169. 
ntuation  of  accomplice  when  caUed  as  a 

witness,  id. 
examination  of,  162. 
ordering  witnesses  out  of  court,  id. 
calling  all  iritnesses  whose  names  are  on 

the  indictment,  &c.,  168. 
calling  all  parties  present  at  any  transac- 
tion giving  rise  to  a  charge  of  homicide, 
164. 

recalling  and  questioning  witnesses  by 
the  court,  id. 

evidence  of,  cannot  be  taken  in  felon/ 
by  consent,  but  in  misdemeanor  it 
may,  165. 

at  what  time  objection  to  competency 
must  be  taken,  id. 

rotre  dire,  166. 

examination  in  chief,  167. 

cross-examination,  168,  286. 

re-examination,  170. 

memorandum  to  refresh  witness's  memo- 
ry, id. 

questions  subjecting  witness  to  a  ciril 

suit,  171. 
to  a  forfeiture,  id. 
to  penalties  or  punishment,  171. 

whether  they  may  be  put,  172. 

consequences  of  answering,  174. 

consequences  of  not  answering,  id. 

objection  must  be  taken  by  witneai 
himself,  id. 

whether  a  witness  is  boimd  to  answer 
questions  tending  to  degrade,  id. 

evidence  of  general  character,  177. 
when  a  party  may  contradict  his  owA 

vritness,  178. 
examination  as  to  belief,  179. 
examination  as  to  opinion,  id. 

credit  of,  how  impeached  and  supported, 
181. 

impeached  by  irrelcTant    questions  in 
cross-examination,  id. 
by  irrelevant  questions— contra<tictioB 
by  other  witnesses,  182. 
proof  of  former  declarations  in  support 
of  credit  of  witness,  1B4. 

privileged  communications,  186. 
general  rule,  id. 

what  persons  are  pxiTileged— piofeiBioiial 
advisers,  id. 
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WITNESS— continued. 

form  of   oath  of  professional  witness 

claiming  the  priTUege,  188. 
what  matters  are  prlTileged,  id. 
production  of  deeds,  &c.,  189. 

what   matters    are    not  prifileged — 
matters  of  fact,  id. 

attorney  party  to  transactions,  191. 

what  other  persons  are  priyileged — 
grand  jurors,  192. 

matters  before  grand  jury,  id. 

judges  and  jurors,  id. 

what  other  matters  are  privileged- 
disclosures  by  informers,  &c.,  193. 

to  whom,  id. 

oflBcial  communications,  194. 

matters  of  state,  id. 

where  oath  of  officer  has  been  taken 
to  dlTulge,  194. 
Attesting  witness,  205. 

when  waired,  207. 
eross-ezamination  of,   as  to  deposition 

before  the  committing  magistrate,  286. 
endeavouring  to  persuade  from  guying 

evidence,  669. 
competency  in  particular  prosecutions, 

in  prosecutions  of  bankruptcy  for  con- 
cealment, 808. 

in  bigamy,  148,  150,  812. 

in  indictment  for  not  repairing  bridge, 

144,  836. 

in  forcible  entry,  142,  485. 

in  forgery,  616. 

in   indictments   respecting  lughway, 

145,  578. 

in  perjury,  823,  826. 
number  required  in  perjury,  823. 
competency  and  credibility  of,  in  rape, 
862. 


WlTTSTRSS^eantinwd, 

receiving,  877. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS.    See  Manufacture, 
WORDS, 

not  a  sufficient  provocation  in  homicide, 
726. 
WORKMEN, 
assaults  and  violence  by,  299. 
conspiracy  by,  to  raise  wages,  410. 
negligence  of  when  amounting  to  man- 
slaughter, 711. 
WOUND, 
construction  of  the  word  in  stat.  7  and  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  16,  (wounding  cattie,) 
376. 
death  caused  by  wounding,  when  it  amounts 

to  murder,  703,  et  seq. 
proof  of  wounding  under  the  7  Wm.  4  and 

1  Vict  0.  86,  777,  782. 
construction  of  the  word  "  wound,"  in  that 

statute,  id. 
instrument  used  immaterial,  id. 

must  be  given  with  some  instrument,  783. 
instrument  need  not  be  stated,  id. 
wound  mnst  have  been  given  by  prisoner, 
id. 

WRECKS, 

stealing  flrom,  627. 

impeding  persons  endeavooring  to  escape 
from,  790. 

WRIT, 
proof  of;  201. 

WRITTEN  INSTRUMENTS.     See  Parol 
contents  of,  cannot  be  proved  by  parol,  2. 

what  cases  are  not  within  this  rule,  8. 
appointments  of  persons  acting  in  a  public 

capacity,  7. 
larceny  of;  622. 
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